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SEEKING  THE  HOUDY. 

BY  JAMES  HOGa  (THE   ETTRICK   SHEPHERD). 


There  was  a  shepherd  on  the  lands  of  Me^pat- 
dale,  who  once  set  out  riding  with  might  and  main, 
under  cloud  of  night,  for  that  most  important  and 
necoHsary  personage  in  a  remote  and  mountainous 
country,' called  by  a  different  name  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  world,  excepting  perhaps  Egypt  and 
England ;  but  by  the  highlandcrs  most  expressively 
termed  hian-glhuine  or  te  the  toetor, 

Tlie  nmre  that  Uobm  rode  was  a  black  one,  with 
a  white  face  like  a  cow.  She  had  a  great  big  belly, 
a  switch  tail,  and  a  back,  Robin  said,  as  sharp  as  a 
knife  ;  but  perhaps  this  part  of  the  description  was 
rather  exaggerated.  However,  she  was  lazinera  it- 
self personified,  and  the  worst  thing  of  all,  her  foal 
was  closed  in  at  home ;  for  Robin  had  wiled  the 
mare  and  foal  into  the  hire  with  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  he  did  not  give  her  after  all,  but  put  in  liis 
pocket  in  case  of  farther  necessity :  he  then  whip- 
ped a  hair  halter  on  the  mare*8  head,  and  the  straw 
sunk8  on  her  back,  those  being  the  only  equipment 
within  hiH  reach  ;  and  it  having  cost  Robin  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  foal  into  the  hire,  he  now 
eyed  him  with  an  exulting,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
malicious,  look.  **You  mischievous  rascal,"  said 
he,  *'  I  tliink  1  have  you  now ;  stand  you  there  an* 
clmck  floei4,  till  I  come  back  to  teach  you  better 
manners." 

Robin  then  hurried  out  the  mare  to  the  side  of 
the  kail-yard  dike,  and  calling  out  to  Jean,  his  wife, 
not  to  be  in  ower  grit  a  hurry,  and  to  exercise  all 
the  patience  she  was  mistrcBs  o\\  he  flew  on  the 
yaud's  back,  and  off  he  went  at  full  gallop. 

The  liuir  halter  that  Robin  rode  with  had  a 
wooden  suibbelt  ui)on  the  end  of  it,  as  all  hair  hal- 
ters httd  erewhile,  when  there  were  no  other  bridles 
in  Mi'g^at,  saving  branks  and  hair  halters  annexed ; 
consocpientiy  with  the  further  end  of  this  halter  one 
could  iiit  an  exceeding  hard  stroke.  Indeed,  I 
n«»ver  saw  any  thing  in  my  life  that  hurt  so  sore  as 
a  hair  lialter  nud  wooden  snibbelt  at  the  end  of  it ; 
and  1  nijiv  here  mention,  as  an  instance  of  its  effi- 
oacv,  that  there  was  om-e  a  boy  at  Ilartwood  mines, 
near  S(»lkirk,  who  killed  with  a  snibbelt  two  High- 
land soldiers,  who  came  to  press  his  horses  in  the 
forfi/'riie. 

Well,  to  this  halter  and  snibbelt  Robin  had  trust- 
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ed  for  a  rod,  there  being  no  wood  in  Mcggat-dale, 
not  so  much  as  a  tree :  and  a  more  unlucky  and 
dangerous  goad  ho  could  scarcely  have  possessed, 
and  that  the  black  mare,  with  a  white  face  like  a 
cow,  felt  to  her  experience.  Robin  galloped,  by  the 
light  of  the  full  moon,  down  by  the  But-haugh  and 
Glengaber-foot  about  as  fast  as'a  good  horse  walks ; 
still  he  was  gallopmg,  and  could  make  no  more  of 
it,  although  he  was  every  now  and  then  lending  the 
yaud  a  yerk  on  the  flank  with  the  snibbelt.  But 
when  he  came  to  Henderland,  to  which  place  the 
mare  was  accustomed  to  go  every  wedc  to  meet 
the  eggler,  then  Robin  and  the  mare  spnt  in  their 
opinions.  Robin  thought  it  the  most  natural  and 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world  that  the  mare  should 
push  on  to  the  Sandbed,  about  eight  miles  further, 
to  bring  home  the  wise  woman  to  his  beloved  wife*R 
assistance.  The  marc  thought  exactly  the  reverse, 
being  inwardly  convinced  that  the  most  natural  and 
reasonable  path  she  could  take  was  the  one  straight 
home  again  to  her  foal ;  and  without  any  further  cere- 
mony, save  giving  a  few  switches  with  her  long  ill- 
shapen  tail,  she  set  herself  with  all  her  might  to 
dispute  the  point  with  Robin. 

Then  there  was  such  a  battle  commenced,  as 
never  was  fought  at  the  footof  Uenderland-bank  at 
midnight,  either  before  or  since.  0,  my  beloved 
and  respected  editor  and  readers!  I  wish  I  could 
make  you  understand  the  humor  of  this  battle  as 
well  as  I  do.  The  branks  were  two  sticks  hung  by 
a  head-steel,  which,  when  one  drew  the  halter  hard, 
nipped  the  beast's  nose  most  terribly;  but  then 
they  were  all  made  in  one  way,  and  could  only 
turn  the  beast  to  the  near  side.  Now  the  block 
mare  did  not,  or  could  not,  resist  this  agency  of  the 
branks ;  she  turned  round  as  often  as  Robin  liked, 
but  not  one  step  farther  woidd  she  proceed  on  the 
road  to  Sandbed.  So  roundabout  and  roundabout 
the  two  went ;  and  the  mare,  by  a  very  clever  ex- 
pedient, contrived  at  every  circle  to  work  twice  her 
own  length  nearer  home.  Saint  Sampson !  how 
Robin  did  lay  on  with  the  halter  and  snibbelt,  when- 
ever he  got  her  head  round  towards  the  way  he 
wanted  her  to  go !  Xo — round  she  came  again  I 
He  cursed  her,  he  flattered  her,  he  reminded  her  of 
the  precarious  state  of  her  mistress,  who  had  so 
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often  filled  her  manf^r ;  but  all  would  not  do ;  she  I  I  could  itoon  run  on  foot  to  the  Sandhcdf  but  then 
thuu;^ht  only  of  the  precarious  Btate  uf  her  foal,  |  I  cannot  carry  the  widwife  home  on  luy  back ;  and 
clo^^.'d  in  an  old  void  smoaring-houch*. 
Kobin,  at  hii^t,  fell  upon  a  new  Htratagoi 


wa»  this,  that  aa  the  mare  wheeled  round,  whenever 
her  head  reached  the  right  point,  he  hit  her  a  yerk 
with  the  wooden  (<nibb«.>lt  on  the  near  cheek,  to 
stop  that  mill-8tone  motion  of  hers.     This  occasion 


I  could  I  once  get  you  there,  you  would  not  l»c  long 
?m,  which    in  brin;fing  us  both  home  again.     )Mague  on  you 


for  a  beastf  if  I  winna  knock  your  bminn  out/ 

Ro))in  now  attacked  the  mare'8  white  face  with 
the  Hnibbelt,  yerk  for  yerk,  ho  potently,  tliat  the 
mare  soon  grew  madly  cruzed,  ami  cume  plun^ni; 


ed  some  furious  plungen,  but  no  advancement  the  i  and  tiuundering  from  the  hill  at  a  great  rate.  Kobin 
right  way,  till  at  length  he  hit  her  such  a  pernicious  ;  thus  found  out  a  K'cret  not  liefore  known  in  thi« 
blow  somewhere  near  about  the  ear,  that  he  bnmght 
her  fiuiack  to  the  earth  in  a  moment ;  and  so  much 
was  he  irritated,  that  he  laid  on  her  when  down. 


country,  on  « liich  he  actcil  till  the  ilay  of  his  death, 
nanu'ly,  *'  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  hor^e  spriug 
forward  is  to  strike  it  on  the  face.'* 
and  nodillng  like  one  falling  asleep.  After  two  or  |  Once  more  «»n  the  path,  Robin  again  mounted, 
three  prolonged  groans,  she  rose  again,  and,  thus  s|)aring  iivither  the  mare  mir  the  haltrr;  while  the 
candidly  admoidshed,  made  no  further  w.-jistauce  mare,  at  every  five  or  six  quires,  enteriained  him 
for  the  present,  but  moved  on  apace  to  the  time  of  wiih  a  bray  w)  loud,  with  its  aceoin]>anAing  nickvr, 
the  halter  and  the  snibbelt.  On  reaching  a  ravine  that  every  one  made  tlu-  hilU  ring  again, 
called  the  Capper  Clench,  the  mare,  coming  again  There  U  si-aivrly  any  thing  a  man  likes  worse 
in  some  degree  to  her  scnsici?,  ix'rceived  that  Aia  than  this  cf)n.«tant  neighing  of  ihi-  ."ti-iMJ  lu*  rides 
was  not  where  she  ought  to  have  bren,  at  least  >  ufMU),  es|ici-ially  liy  night.  It  make-i  him  start  ms 
where  it  was  her  interest,  and  the  intere>t  of  her  from  a  revt-rie,  and  puts  hi^  wlmK*  frame  in  com- 
foal,  that  .^he  should  have  been;  and  raising  her  .  motion.  Kobin  did  not  like  it  nmre  than  other 
white  face,  .^hc  uttered  a  tremendous  lU'igh.  Tiie  |  men.  It  caurcd  him  inadv<>rtent]y  to  utter  some 
hills  to  the  left  arc  there  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  ;  iiupreentions  on  tlu'  mare,  that  he  e<infi'SM'd  he 
night  being  calm  and  fros^ty,  first  one  lino  echo  .  .^^houlil  not  have  uttereil:  but  it  aI.»ocauMd  him  to 
neighed  out  of  the  hill,  then  another,  and  then  an-  sny  some  short  prayers  for  pn>scrvaiii>n  :  and  to 
other.  "There  are  plenty  of  fojils  here,"  thought  whii-li  of  thr.««'  agencies  he  owed  the  following  eiii* 
the  old  mare;  and  neighing  again  even  louder  than  '  gular  advt-nture,  he  never  could  divine. 
before,  she  was  again  answered  in  the  same  way  ;  Kobin  had  got  only  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  his 
and  seeing  an  old  crabbed  thorn-tree  among  the  :  road,  when  his  mare  ceased  her  bi-a\iiig.  and  all  at 
rocks,  in  the  direction  whence  the  echo  proei-eded,  \  onee  stood  stone-ciill,  coeking  her  laige  t'ars,  and 
it  struck  her  obtuse  head  that  it  was  her  great  lub- I  hioking  exemlingly  frighimed.  *M»lio.  madam! 
)>cr  of  a  foal  standing  on  very  iH.>rilous  ground  ;  and  wliatV  tin-  matter  n(»w  y  ^aid  Kobin  ;  "  is  this  an- 
off  site  set  ut  a  right  angle  from  the  road,  or  nithrr  other  stratagem  to  nuir  my  journey,  for  all  the 
a  left  one,  with  her  utmo-st  s|H:ed,  braying,  as  the  I  haste  that  you  .«iee  me  in  y  (u't  on.  ni\  line  yaud, 
went,  whi|^  every  scream  was  returned  by  her  get  on  I  Tliere  is  nothing  uncanny  there." 
shaggy  colt  with  interest.  It  Wiuj  in  vain  that  Robin  coaxed  thus,  as  well  to  keep  up  his  own 
Robin  pulled  by  the  hair  halter,  and  (>mote  her  on  spirits,  as  to  eneouiage  his  mare:  for  the  truth  is, 
the  cheek  with  the  wooden  snibbelt :  away  tfha  ran  .  that  his  hair  liigan  to  siard  on  end  with  ufl'iight. 
through  long  heath  and  largo  stones,  with  a  tre-  :  Tlie  niaie  would  m-iiber  ri«li',  lead,  nt»r  diive,  one 
mendous  and  uncultivated  rapiility,  neighing  as  she  i  step  iuither;  but  tlure  slie  stood,  Maring,  snulKng 
flew.  '*  Wo!  ycjaud!  Ibip-wo!  chywooo!'*  shout-  the  wind,  nn<I  snorting  so  long,  that  it  was  fright- 
ed Roliin,  **  Hap-wo  !  Ilai)-wo!  Devil  confound  the  some  to  hear,  as  well  as  Ut  see  her.  This  was  the 
beast,  for  Vm  gone  !'*  worst  dilemma  of  all.  What  was  our  forlorn  >hepherd 

Nothing  would  stay  her  velocity  till  she  stalded  to  do  now  ?  He  averred  that  the  nunc  ifntld  nttt 
her.-elf  against  a  rock  over  which  she  eould  not  go  on  either  by  loree  (»r  art ;  but  I  am  greatly  de- 
wni,  and  then  Kobin  lost  no  time  in  throwing  him-  ceived,  if  by  tlii>«  time  he  durst  ft)r  his  life  have 
self  from  her  back.      Many  ami  bitter  were    the    gone  on,  e\ en  though  th«' mare  eould  havi- been  in- 


epithets  he  tliere  bestowed  on  his  old  mnre,  ami 


duccfl  to  prtieeed.     lie  took  the  next  natural  exfte- 


grievous  was  the  lamentation  he  made  for  his  wife,  dient,  whieli  ^^a'^  that  of  shouting  out  a^  loud  as  lio 
as  endeavoring  to  lead  back  the  mare  from  the  !  could  billow,  '•  llilloa !  who's  there  V  lie  ye  d»'vils, 
rocky  hill  into  the  miserable  track  of  a  roa«l.  No  ;  be  \e  wiiehe-,  or  be  ye  Cliristian  creature-,  rise  an' 
the  plague  o'  orft  foot  would  the  mare  mov«?  in  that  shaw  your>e|«i.  I  .«ay  hilloa  !  who's  there  y' 
direction!  She  held  o«it  her  long  nose,  with  In'r  ]  Kobin  was  at  thi<  time  standing  hanging  by  the 
white  nnL<iIin  face,  straight  up  to  heaven,  as  if  con-  nian-'s  hair  halier  villi  both  his  hands,  for  ^lle  wna 
templating  the  moon.  She  weened  that  her  fbal  ■  capering  and  Hinging  up  her  white  fiiee  with  such 
was  up  among  the  crags,  and  put  on  a  r<-.»olutii»n  |.\iolen<'e.  that  ^bi'  >onie(inie>i  nuulf  hiui  bob  (•iV  the 
not  to  leave  him  a  second  time  for  juiy  nmn'>  plea-  ground;  when,  b.-h«»ldl  at  his  last  e:ill,a  beinirlike 
sure.  After  all,  Kobin  conh's^'d  that  he  had  ^onl<'  a  woimin  rose  Iromnumnir  .-onje  ileep  heaiherbusb- 
excu«e  for  her,  for  the  shadow  of  th.e  old  thorn  i-*  aluuit  twenty  yard-"  belnre  hiui.  She  wa-«  like 
was  so  like  a  «'olt,  that  he  couM  M'areelv  rea.oon  an  I'Merh  renia!i\  i|re--«'<l  in  a  eo;n>e  ((mhiIix  «'arl». 
liinis«'lf  out  of  the  belief  that  it  was  one.  tiill  and  ereer,  and  ilu-re  she  stood  f<H-  :«  h|»a«e,  with 

Kobin  was  now  hardly  si-t  ind<'eil,  for  the  nuire  ■  her  p.ile  fare,  on  whii-h  the  moon  ?hoi.e  li;ll,  tnrneil 
wouM  not  leftil  a  step;  and  when  In*  cauie  baek  to  straight  toward-  Iiol'in.  He  then  li-an!  her  umt- 
her  side  to  leather  her  with  the  >nibl»elt,  she  oidy  terinir  soiUfthini^  to  hei'^elf ;  and.  wirh  a  hall-.-titled 
galloped  round  him  and  round  him  and  neiLdietj.  laugh,  she  stooped  down,  and  lifted  soum  thing  from 
"<>  plague  on  you  for  a  bea.-^t.  that  ever  you  were  among  the  lusJlh,  whieh  Kobin  thought  r«-.-iinbled 
foaled!"  exclaiuH'd  Kobin;  "I  shall  lose  n  drarlv  a  babv. — "Theii'l  ihe  irip^ev  \anil  ha<  luen  mur- 
beloved  wife,  ami  pi-rhaps  a  «ouple  of  babies  at  dering  that  poor  bairn  !"  ih<»nirht  Ibibin  to  hini>elf: 
least,  and  all  owing  to  your  stujndily  and  obstinacy  !     "  it  was  nae  wiunler  niy  auld  vaud  wa>  f'  ightriied  ! 


:  uouDv. 


«he  kcnn  wbat'n  whnt,  for  as  coDtror.vsome  as  she 
is.  And  iniirdcre«a  though  the  bizsT  be,  it  in  out  o' 
my  ]iower  to  pursue  her  wi'  IhJs  positire  auld  hack, 
for  no  another  foot  nearer  her  vill  she  move." 

Robin  never  thought  but  that  the  mjstcrioua 
l>eiDg  waa  to  By  from  him,  or  at  least  go  off  the  road 
to  one  Hide;  but  inptacoof  that  she  rolled  her  baby, 
or  liimdle,  or  whali-Tcr  it  70.1,  deliberately  up  iu  a 
lilankel,  fastened  it  up  between  her  shoulders,  nnil 
I'Hme  straiglit  to  the  pWe  nhcre  Kobin  »lood 
lianftiiig  by  his  mare's  head.  The  mure  was  per- 
feellr  mad.  She  reared,  siiorled,  and  whisked  her 
long  ill-shnped  tall;  but  Robin  held  her,  for  be  was 
11  strong  j'oung  man,  and  the  hair  halter  must  hare 
been  propi>rUoiial)ly  po,  else  it  never  could  have 
HtiMid  the  exen'l'%  n'f  that  evrnind  nieht. 

Though  I  liave  heard  Jtobin  lell  tlio  story  often- 
er  llian  onee  when  I  wa><  a  boy,  there  was  alwayn 
u  confuiiion  lierc  which  1  never  undersiood.    Tliis 

ponn){  Itiut  Kobin  wan  biniself  in  such  perplexity 
and  cntit^islon,  that  lie  neither  knew  well  what 
|Mk<sei1,  nor  reiiieuiliered  it  uAerwnrd''.  Aa  far  an  I 
n>rollect,  the  fnUowing  was  ilie  dialogue  that  pass- 
ed between  Ihn  two. 

■■  Wha's  this'" 

"  What  need  ve  upeed,  ROOilmaD  ?  tend  fo'k, 
pm  it  war  dayUebl." 


mites  yet.  Why,  man,  afore  ye  get  to  the  Sunil- 
bed  an'  hame  again,  your  doughler  will  be  ready 
for  spaiuing," 

"  DuugUtcr  I  what's  a'  this  about  a  doughtcr  ? 
Has  my  dear  Jean  really  a  d]iiigliter?" 

"  You  may  be  sure  sie  has,  else  I  could  not  have 
been  here." 

"And  has  she  only  sue?  for,  od!  yo  maun  ki-n, 
wifie,  that  I  cipeclit  Iwa  at  the  fewest.  But  I  diiiuii 
undiTstand  you.  I  wish  ye  may  be  canny  cnuii;:li, 
for  my  white-faced  yaud  seems  to  jalousc  oilior- 

"  Ye  dinna  ken  me,  Robin,  but  ye  will  ken  me. 
I  am  Ellen  Grieve.  I  was  well  brought  up,  and 
married  to  a  respectable  farmer's  son ;  but  he  tum- 
villaiii,  and,  among  other  qoalificationa, 
irious thief;  so  that  I  have  been  reduced 
to  this  that  yon  see,  to  travel  the  country  with  a 
(lack,  and  tend  women  a  helptng-hand  in  their  hour 
o'  neo(L  An',  Kobin,  when  you  and  1  meet  iiere 
again,  tou  may  be  preparing  for  another  world." 

"  I  dmna  comprehend  ye  at  a',  wifie.  Ko :  a'  that 
I  ean  do,  I  canna  comprehend  ye.  But  I  under- 
stand thus  far.  It  seems  yo  are  a  houdy,  or  a 
meedwife,  aa  tlic  grit  fo'ks  will  ca'  you.  Xow  that's 
the  wry  thing  I  want  at  present,  for  your  belpiii); 
hand  may  bo  ncedfu'  yonder.  Come  on  ahint  me, 
and  we'll  soon  be  hame." 


■.  I'm  ju-it  liilinj;  my  whole  n 


I  mus  g   e   he  eipcd    on  home   nBobnsoivii 

"Weel,  I  forces  my  yaud  into  the  Clcuch-bme. 
contrary  as  nlie  was.  wi'  her  whito  face,  fur  she  liud 
learned  by  this  lime  lo  lake  a  wee  care  o'  the  lirii- 
mcr  ^nibbelt.  I  was  on  her  back  in  a  jFffey  ;  an'  w 
say  trutli,  the  ki-rlin  wi'  t]u<  jiale  round  fae<>.  :irid 
the  bit  lang  hmirllc  on  liorback,  wosna slack:  fw 
slicwasoti  ahint  mc,  bundle  and' a',  ere  ever  I  kcnd 
I  waA  on  mysel.  Hut,  (iudc  fotgio  us!  siehan  a 
vovage  OS  we  gat!  I  declare  my  yaud  gac  a  !'no^■ 
■     '  the  hills   ring,  an'  tliu  verra  lire  Hew 


Out 


cuch-hi 


within  hei 


SEEKIKO  TilE   BOCDT. 


><rer  bmh,  ower  brier,  ower  Htock,  an'  ower  aMne 
ilje  flew,  I  ducUrc,  Ml'  bq  be  it,  faster  (ban  ever 
la  eagle  flev  through  (lie  finnameiit  of  the  heftTcni, 


"I  kend  then  that  I  had  cither  &  witch  or  a  mer- 
maid on  nhEnt  mc ;  but  hoir  was  I  now  to  pnt  i|iiic 
n-  licr.  The  hnir  halter  had  loht  &'  power,  an'  1  had 
no  other  fhitl  tell,  than  to  fix  by  instinct  on  the 
mnnc  wi'  liaith  handi,  an'  err  out  to  the  tiiarc  to 
Ktop.  '  Wn,  ye  auld  viper  o'  the  pit  I  wo,  yt  tieaft 
o'  Rnnhnn '.'  I  ctics  in  outer  di'spwalion ;  llut  ay  tlie 
loudvr  I  cried,  the  raster  did  liie  plydo  flee.  8hc 
raored,  an'  she  grained,  an'  Hhe  rcirdit  bailh  aliint 
an' afore  ;  an'onahedsriipd,  n-tmnllcagof  a'  danger. 

"I  soon  loat  aight  o'  the  ftround— olP  gaed  my 
bonnet,  an'  away  i'  the  wind—off  gneil  my  plaid, 
an'  awnyi'  the  wind ;  Ml' there  was  I  rrittin;;  loolcii- 
ing  forret,  eleoTing  the  wind  like  an  nrrow  out  of  n 
bow,  an'  luy  een  rinnlng,  pouriug  lilte  ftrcania  of 
water  ttom  tlie  south.  M  len^rth  we  came  lo  the 
ffirL-bufli  Linn  I  and  alang^t  the  very  verge  of  tlint 
nwsome  prefiirfee,  thero  was  my  dctnentit  Wtft, 
aeouring  like  n  licry  dragon.  '  Lord  preserve  me  1' 
cried  I,  hnid  out;  an'  1  hadna  weel  said  the  word, 
tUt  my  innre  f^o  a  tremendouH  phinge  ower  aoine- 
thlnp,  I  niivei'  kend  what  it  -ku*,  and  then  ilown 
she  came  on  her  nora.  No  rider  eoulrl  xtnnd  thin 
eonca.<>>^on,  an'  !  dei'larc,  an'  ao  be  il,  tlie  mecd- 
wiib  lost  her  hand,  and  ower  the  prceiinee  she  Hen- 
head  foremOHl.  1  jiiHt  gat  nc  gliak  o'  her  aa  slie  was 
gaun  ower  the  top  o'  the  bivk-biiBh  like  ashnt  »tem, 
an'  1  heard  her  gue  a  wnw  like  a  cut ;  an'  that  wa.-t 
the  last  Eight  1  o.iw  o'  her. 

"  1  wa«  tlicn  lumping  by  the  mane  an'  the  rjglit 
hough;  an'  during  the  moment  that  nir  mare  took 
10  gather  herspl'  up,  I  reeovered  my  wiii,  but  only 
on  (ho  top  o'  tho  ihoutder,  for  I  conldnn  win  lo  the 
right  phkce.  The  nuire  tiew  on  as  ninillr  na  over ; 
and  frae  the  ahouhler  I  came  on  the  iieek,  an'  for- 
ret, an'  forret,  pieceiiicai,  till,  just  as  I  came  to  my 
oin  door,  1  bad  gotten  a  grip  o'  baith  (he  luga,  Tlie 
foal  gae  a  ecreed  of  b  nichcr;  ou  wliieh  tho  gydu 


Ihrew  np  her  white  face  wi'  aie  a  vengeance,  (hat 
she  ^art  mc  play  at  [ucch-an'-tosfl  up'in  the  nir. 
The  ioal  nlehered,  an'  the  uiare  nichered,  an'  out 
came  the  kimmcni;  an'  I  (leclare,  an' w  be  it,  there 
waa  t  lying  in  llie  gutter  Bcnseleaa,  n-anliojr  the 
plaid,  an'  wanting  the  boiinel,  an'  nae  meedwirc  at 
a';  au'  that's  the  truth,  tir,  I  declare,  ait'  po  be  il, 

"Then  they  carried  me  in,  an'  they  waslied  mc. 
an'  they  bathed  me,  an*  at  hist  1  came  to  myfel' ; 
an',  to  be  sure,  I  hud  gotten  a  bonny  doughtcV,  an' 
a'  thingg  WOT  gaun  ou  oji  Keel  <u  (WJ  br  tx/iftlit. 
'What  hao  ye  made  o'  your  phiid,  Robin r'liays 
ane.  Whare's  your  bonnet,  Bobiu  1'  nye  anither 
'  But,  gudeneas  guide  us  1  what'n  come  o'  the  houdy, 
Robin f  Wliare'a  the  mcedwife,  Robin?'  cried  they 
a'  St  aincc.  I  trow  this  (jueatioii  gart  me  glower 
as  I  bad  wen  n  glialsl.  -Uch!  hnh !'  cried  the 
wives,  an'  held  up  their  hand«;  '  DOnielhing  has 
happened!  fomeihing  has  happened!  We  sec  by 
his  looks ! — liobin !  wliat  has  Imppcned  ?  Wbttre's 
tho  mcedwife  ?' 

'"Ilaud  your  tongue.  Janet  Reive;  nn'  hand  ye 
your  tongue  too,  Ep|iic  Diekfon,'  rays  1.  '  an'  iliniuk 
apeer  tliat  queMion  at  me  again ;  fur  the  houdy  ia 
where  the  Lord  will,  an'  where  my  while-faced  valid 
was  pleaded  to  jiit  her,  and  tbat'H  in  tlie  liowe  o'  (he 
Birk-bush  Linn.  Uin  she  be  a  human  creature, 
fbe's  a'  dnshed  lo  pieces:  but  an'  iiliebe  nae  u  hu- 
man creature.  e]ie  nmy  gangwhere  she  like  forme; 
an' that'a  true,  1  declare,  an'  to  l)c  it,'" 

Kow  it  mufl  strike  cverv  reader,  as  i(  did  me  at 
first  and  for  nuiny  years  ajterwanla,  that  ihiii  mi'ti- 
teriuna  nocturnal  wunderer  gave  a  moi'l  eoiifuned 
and  unintctligiblo  account  of  hcrwlf.  Slie  was 
Kabin'a  daughter;  lirr  name  was  Ellen  Grieve;  she 
WIS  married  lo  eucli  and  such  ■  man ;  and  had  now 
become  a  jwddler,  and  acted  oi'easionally  nf  a  mid- 
wife :  and  finally,  when  tli.o  two  met  lliere  again,  it 
would  be  time  for  Rubin  to  lie  preparing  for  an- 
other state  of  exiatence.  Sow,  in  the  lin-t  place, 
Robin  never  had  a  daughter  tiL  tliat  very  hour  and 
instant  when  (he  woman  rose  out  of  the  heather- 
bush  and  aceoiited  him.  All  (he  rent  appeun>d  lo 
liim  hkc  a  confu!«c1  dream,  of  whirh  he  liad  no 
compn'heniuon,  aavc  that  lie  could  neter  again  be 
prevailed  on  to  pass  lliat  wny  alone  by  night ;  for 
lie  had  an  impreasion  thiil  at  some  time  or  other  he 
should  meet  with  lier  again. 

But  by  for  the  most  curious  part  of  tliis  story  is 
yet  lo  cotiie,  and  it  shall  lip  related  in  few  wordx. 
Kobiii  went  with  aniDC  others,  as  (win  an  it  was  day, 
to  the  Rirk-biish  Linn,  but  there  was  neither  body 
nor  blood  lo  lie  seen,  nor  any  ap|H'anince  of  ■  prr- 
«on  having  been  hilled  or  hiirt.    Boliin's  diiiighler 


Encii  Urkve:  aud  from  Ihu  time  thai  lluliin  lirst 
saw  Ilia  daughter,  tlu'm  never  wax  a  day  <in  which 
some  of  her  Innkit  did  not  bring  (he  niystciinui' mid- 
wife tn  his  niinil.  Thus  far  the  i^torv  had  priK-ci-d- 
cd,  when  1  heard  it  ndnted;  fur  1  lived  twelve 
months  in  the  fnmily,  and  tlie  girl  was  then  oidy 
about  seven  years  of  nge.  Itiit,  slmnge  tn  relate, 
tho  midwife's  short  history  of  lierfelf  lui*  ninied  out 
the  exact  history  of  this  onec  lovely  girl's  life ;  and 
Rolun,  a  fi-w  davs  liefiiri'  liiii  deulh',  met  her  nl  llie 
Kirk  Lluuch,  with  a  ImmlL-  ou  her  baik,  and  Te.-i.g- 
iilTcd  his  old  IMetid  In  every  lin<-nmetit  and  artivL- 
of  ntllre,     lie  related  this  to  his  wit-e  a-  a  Pecr.'l, 

t  but  added.  Ihal  "he  did  not  know  whether  ii  »o. 

I  bia  real  duughler  whom  he  niel  or  nut." 


BOOTOH  COLLOPS. 
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Many  are  the  traditiona  remaining  in  the  coun- 
try, relative  to  the  seeking  of  midwivos,  or  houdies, 
as  they  are  universally  denominated  all  over  the 
south  of  Scotland ;  and  strange  adventures  are  re- 
lated as  having  happened  in  the^e  precipitate  excur- 
sions, which  were  proverbially  certain  to  happen 
by  night.  Indeed  it  would  appear,  that  there  hard- 
ly ever  was  a  midwife  brouglit,  but  some  incident 
occurred  indicative  of  the  fate  or  fortunes  of  the 
little  forthcoming  stranger ;  but,  amongst  them  all, 
I  have  selected  this  as  the  most  remarluible. 


I  am  exceedingly  grieved  at  the  duscontinuance 
of  midwifery,  that  primitive  and  original  calling,  in 
this  primitive  and  original  country ;  for  never  were 
there  such  merry  groups  in  Scotland  as  the  mid- 
wives  and  their  kimmers  in  former  days,  and  never 
was  there  such  store  of  capital  stories  and  gossip 
circulated  as  on  these  occasions.  But  those  days 
are  over !  and  alack,  and  wo  is  me  !  no  future  old 
8hei>herd  shall  tell  another  tale  of  skekimo  the 

HOCDY  ? 


•♦• 


LOVE    IS    LIKE    A    DIZZINESS. 


BY   JAMES   HUGO. 


I  LATCLY  lived  in  quiet  case. 

An*  ne'er  wish'd  to  marry,  0 1 
But  when  I  saw  my  Peggy's  face, 

I  felt  a  sad  quandary,  O  ! 
Though  wild  as  ony  Athol  deer, 

f?he  has  trcpamiM  me  faurly,  0 ! 
Her  cherry  cheeks  an'  eon  sac  clear 
Torment  me  late  an'  early,  0 ! 
O,  love,  love,  love ! 

Love  is  like  a  dizzinei^H ; 
It  winna  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  biziness ! 

To  tell  my  feats  this  single  week 

Wad  mak  a  daft-like  diary,  0 1 
I  drave  my  cart  outow'r  a  dike. 

My  horses  in  a  miry,  0 ! 
I  wear  my  stockings  white  an'  bbie. 

My  love's  sac  fierce  an'  fiury,  0 ! 
I  drill  the  laud  that  I  should  i)lough, 

An'  plough  the  drills  entirely,  0 1 
0,  love,  love,  love  I  etc. 

Ae  morning,  by  the  dawn  o'  day, 
I  rase  to  theek  the  stable,  0 ! 

1  kuest  my  coat,  and  ])lied  away 
As  fast  as  I  was  able,  0 ! 


I  wrought  that  morning  out  an'  out, 

As  I'd  been  redding  tire,  0 1 
When  I  had  done  an  look'd  about, 

(tudefaith,  it  was  the  byre,  0 1 
0,  love,  love,  love  I  etc. 

Her  wily  glance  I'll  ne'er  forget. 

The  dear,  the  lovely  blinkiii  o't 
Has  pierced  me  through  an'  through  the  heart. 

An'  plagues  me  wi'  the  prinkling  o't. 
I  tried  to  sing,  I  tried  to  pray, 

I  tried  to  drown't  wi'  diiukin'  o't, 
I  tried  wi'  sport  to  drive't  away. 

But  n'er  can  sleep  for  thiukin'  o't. 
0,  love,  love,  love !  etc. 

Nae  man  can  tell  what  pains  I  prove. 

Or  how  severe  my  pliskie,  0 ! 
I  swear  I'm  sairer  drunk  wi'  love 

Tlian  ever  I  was  wi'  whiskey,  0 ! 
For  love  has  raked  me  fore  an'  aft, 

I  scarce  can  lift  a  leggie,  0 1 
I  first  grew  dizzy,  then  gaed  daft. 
An'  soon  I'll  dee  for  Peggy,  0 ! 
0,  love,  love,  love  I 

Love  is  like  a  dizziness 
It  winna  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  biziness  I 


-#♦•- 


More  than  a  Providential  Escape. — A  serving  j 
woman,  who  was  sent  to  bring  water  for  some  do-  j 
mestic   purposes,   returned   completely    drenched,  I 
after  what  was  considered  rather  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time.     Her  mistress  demanded  what  had 
kept  her  so  long.     *'  Kept  me  so  long !  "  said  the 
dripping  absentee,  with  a  look  of  suqirise,  **  deed, 
ye  may  be  glad  to  see  me  again  ;  the  burn  was  nin- 
nin'  frae  bank  to  brae.     I  missed  a  fit  and  fell  in, 
and  if  it  hadna  been  for  Providence  and  another 
troman^  I'd  ha'e  been  drowned." 


A  Witty  Reply. — Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  fool  at  school  which  some  have 
Htated.  Once,  a  boy  in  the  same  class  was  asked 
by  the  "dominie"  what  part  of  speech  with  was. 
**  A  noun,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "  You  young  block- 
head," cried  the  pedagogue,  '*  what  example  can 
you  give  of  such  a  thing?"  *'I  can  tell  you,  sir," 
interrupted  Scott;  "you  know  there's  a  verse  in 
the  Bible  which  savs,  *they  bound  Samson  with 
trithn:  " 


A  Highland  Cabinetmaker. — A  young  High- 
lander was  apprenticed  to  a  cabmetmaker  in  Glas- 
gow, and,  as  a  first  job,  had  a  chest  of  veneered 
drawers  to  clean  and  polish.  After  a  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  doing  the  work  assigned  him, 
the  foreman  inquired  whether  he  jpras  ready  with 
the  dressers  yetV  "  Oich  no ;  it's  a  tough  job ;  IVe 
almost  taken  the  skin  off  my  ain  two  hand  before 
I'll  get  it  oflf  the  drawers."  "  What  I"  repUed  the 
startled  director  of  plane  and  chisel,  "  you  are  not 
taking  the  veneering  off,  you  blockhead  f  "  What 
I'll  do  then  V  I  could  not  surely  put  a  polish  on 
before  I'll  teuk  the  bark  aff!" 


A  Desideratum. — A  traveller  sitting  down  to  a 
Scotch  breakfast,  gratified  at  the  varied  display  of 
tempting  viands,  said  to  the  lassie  in  attendance. 
"  there  is  nothuig  wanting  here  to  prevent  mo  from 
making  a  most  sumptuous  breakfast,  but  an  appe- 
the."  "An  appetite,"  said  the  poor  creature, 
anxiuus  to  please,  ''  I  dinna  ken  we  ha'  sic  a  thing 
in  a'  the  house,  but  I'll  rin  and  ask  my  mistress." 


THE   WONDEBFIT     WEAW. 


THE   WONDERFD"   WEAN 


Or«  wmm'b  Ihe  most  wonderfn'  wwn  e'er  1  ww, 
It  nautd  Uk'  me  a  hng  Hummer  <U;  to  tcU  n' 
HU  pniTikfi,  frae  the  luarniD'  (ill  ntgbt  sliutj  hii  e'e, 
Whca  he  Bleeps  like  a  ]>oeric,  'iKcen  father  an'  me. 
For  in  liis  quiet  lums,  Ricuan  qiiei>lions  he'll  npcir: 
How  the  mouu  can  stick  up  ia  the  skj  that's  bsb 

Wbnt  gara  the  win'  blawT  an'  vbnr  fnte  cornea  the 

He's  a  perfect  divert — he's  a  wonderfn'  wean. 

Or  wha  was  (he  fltat  bodie'a  father?  an'  wha 
Made  the  very  lirst  snaw-Bliow'r  Ibat  ever  did  fa'? 
An'  wha  made  tbe  first  bird  that  sang  on  a  tree  ' 

But  after  I've  lauld  as  wccl  as  I  kea, 
Again  he  begins  wi'  bis  wha  ?  an'  his  when  ? 
An'  he  looks  uye  aae  watohfu',  the  while  I  explain , 
He's  as  auld  as  the  hills — he's  an  auld-rurra[it  wean 

And  folk  wha  ha'e  skill  o'  the  lumps  on  the  head, 
Hint  there's  mae  ways  than  toitiu'  o'  winniu'  anc's 

How  hell  be  a  rich  man,  an'  ha'e  men  to  work  for 

Wr  a  k;lc  like  a  balUc's,  shug  ehugging  afore  liim ; 
Wi'  a  face  like  the  moon,  sober,  sonsy,  ami  douce, 
An*  a  back,  for  its  breadth,  liiic  the  eide  o*  a  house. 
Tweel  I'm  unco  ta'en  up  wi't,  thej  mak'  a'  aae 

pUir> ; 
He's  just  a  townVtalk — he's  a  bre-ord'ni 


I  ne'er  ean  forget  ilo  a  laugh  as  I  gat 

To  see  htm  put  on  father's  waistcoat  and  hatf 

Then  the  long-leggit  boots  gaed  sae  far  owcr 

The  tap  loops  wi'  big  fingers  he  grippit  wi'  ease 
Then  he  mnrcht  thro'  (he  house,  ho  niareht  but 

march  t  ben, 
Sac  like  mony  mae  □'  our  grcot-litlle  men, 
That  I  Icugh  clean  outright,  for  I  coitldna  conti 
He  was  sic  a  concut — eie  an  oncicnt-liko  wean. 


But  mid  a'  his  dslfin  i 
kindness  ho  shows, 
That  he'i  deai 
heart  as  the  dew 
the  rose; 

his    An'  the  uncloudeil  liinnie'tieani  ave  in  hl«  e'e, 
Mak's  him  ererT  day  dearer  nil'  denrer  to  me. 
Though  fortune  be  wmcy,  an'  dorty,  an'  <lour, 
he    An'  glooms  thro'  her  Giigcrs,   like   hills  tliro'   a 

When  bodies  ha'e  got  oe  bit  Iwirn  u'  (heir  aiti, 
in,    I  He  ean  cheer  up  their  hearts, — he's  tbe  wonderfn' 


COCKIE-LEERIE-LA. 


TailtB  is  a  country  gentleman,  who  leads  a  thrifty 

life, 
nit  morning  scrapin'  orra  things  thegilher  for  bie 

wife— 
Wi  coat  o'  glowin'  ruddy  brown,  and  wavelet  wl' 

gold— 
A  crimson  crown  upon  hiii  head,  well  fitting  one  so 

bold. 

If  Ithcn  idck  where  he  did  scrape,  he  brings  them 

to  disgrace. 
For,  like  a  man  a'  mettle,  he-^clike  meets  hco  to 

Ho  gi'cs  the  loons  a  letherin',  a  crackit  croon  to 

There  is  noe  gatm  about  the  buss  wi'  Coekie-leerie- 


Ois  step  is  firm  and  evenly,  hi! 

sage — 
To  bear  his  rich  and  ststch 

prelly  ]iagc ; 
An'  iho'  he  bauds  his  head  fu'  liiu,  h> 

the  grun, 
Sor  fries  his  rilver  spurs  in  duln  ni 
■  the  sun : 


And  whyles  I've  tlioet  Imd  he  a  t 

grip  a  slick ie, 
A  pair  o'  specks  across  his  neb,  an' 

Tliat  weans  wad  laughin'  hand  their 


look  bolh  pravp 
tail  should    liai 


To'rs 


"I'rt 


:   llrawblood,   donei> 
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80  learn  frae  him  to  think  nae  shame  to  work  for  ;  Au*  bain  vrV  4kro  ilk  sair-won  plack,  and  honest 

what  ye  need,  I  pride  will  till 

For  he  that  gapes  till  he  be  fed,  may  gape  till  he    Your  purse  wi'  gear— e'en  far-aff  frien's  will  bring 


be  dead ; 
An'  if  ye  live  in  idleness,  ye'll  find  unto  your 

cost, 
That  they  wha  winna  work  in  heat  will  hunger  in 

the  frost. 


grist  to  your  mill ; 

An'  if,  when  grown  to  be  a  man,  your  name's  with- 
out a  flaw, 

Then  mx  your  neck,  and  tunc  your  pipes  to — 
Cockie-leerie-la  1 


•♦• 


TUE    CHEATERIE    PACKMAN. 


BY   LEITCn    RITCHIE. 


The  beings  of  the  mind  arc  not  of  clay.— Bybon. 


It  was  yet  pretty  early  in  the  morning  when  I 
arrived  at  the  inn  of  Skreigh,  and  never  having 
been  in  that  part  of  the  country  before,  my  heart 
misgave  me  at  the  appearance  of  the  house,  and  I 
thought  that  surely  I  had  mistaken  the  road,  an 
awful  idea  to  a  man  who  had  walked  twelve  miles 
before  breakfast !  It  was  a  huge,  gray,  dismantled 
edifice,  standing  alone  in  a  wild  country,  and  pre- 
senting evident  traces  of  a  time  when  the  bawbeat 
of  the  traveller  might  have  procured  him  lodgings 
within  its  walls  for  a  longer  period  than  suited  hin 
convenience.  On  entering  the  parlor,  although 
the  **  base  uses"  to  which  this  ancient  mansion  hud 
returned  were  clearly  indicated  by  certain  gill- 
stroups  scattered  about  the  dirty  tables,  yet  the 
extraordinary  size  of  the  room,  the  lownesn  of  the 
walls,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  furniture,  kept  up 
in  my  mind  the  associations  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  exterior;  and  it  was  not  till  the  aro- 
ma of  tea,  and  the  still  more  '*  fragrant  hint"  of  a 
Finnan  haddie  had  saluted  my  senses,  that  the 
visions  of  the  olden  time  fled  from  my  eyes. 

While  busy  with  my  breakfast,  another  traveller 
came  into  the  room.  He  had  a  pack  on  his  back 
and  an  ellwand  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  one 
of  those  travelling  philanthropists — answering  to 
the  peddlers  of  the  south — who  carry  into  the  holes 
and  corners  of  the  sylvan  world  the  luxuries  of  the 
city.  Our  scene  being  on  the  best  side  of  the 
Tweed,  I  need  not  say  that  the  body  had  a  sharp 
eye,  an  oily  face,  and  a  God-fearing  look.  He  sat 
down  over  against  me,  upon  one  of  the  tables,  to 
rest  his  pack,  and  from  his  shining  shoes  and  order- 
ly apparel,  1  judged  that  he  had  passed  the  night  in 
the  hou^e,  and  was  waiting  to  pay  his  score,  and 
fare  forth  again  upon  hLs  journey.  There  was,  not- 
withstanding, a  singuhir  expression  of  fatigue  on 
his  yellow  countenance.  A  common  observer  would 
have  guesv^ed  that  he  had  been  hrlm-fou  over  night, 
and  had  risen  before  he  had  quite  slept  off  the  ef- 
fectfl ;  but  to  me,  who  am  curious  in  such  matters, 
there  appeared  a  something  hi  his  face  which  in- 
vested with  a  moral  dignity  an  expression  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  ludicrous  or  pitiable. 

Ever  and  anon  he  turned  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
Finnan  haddie,  but  as  often  edged  himself  with  a 
jerk  farther  away  from  the  temptation ;  and  when- 
ever the  landlady  came  into  the  room,  liLs  remon- 
strances on  her  delay,  at  first  delivered  in  a  moan- 
ing, heart-broken  tone,  became  at  last  absolutely 
cankered.  The  honest  wife,  however,  appeared 
determined  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  breakfast 
to  her  guest,  and  made  sundry  lame  excuses  for  not 
"  bringing  ben  his  score,"  while  she  was  occupied 
W.  disj^ying  upon  my  table,  with  the  most  teuipt> 


ing  liberality,  the  various  good  things  that  consti- 
tute a  Scottiijli  breakfast. 

"Are  you  not  for  breakfasting,  good  man,"  said 
I,  at  length,  ''before  you  go  forth  this  morning V" 

"No,  please  God,"  suid  he,  with  almost  a  jump, 
"  no  carnal  comfort  shall  pass  my  lips  on  this  side 
the  mill  of  Warlock!" 

"  The  mill  of  Warlock !"  repeated  I,  with  surprise, 
"  that  should  be  at  least  twelve  miles  from  this — 
and  I  can  tell  you,  my  friend,  it  is  not  pleasant 
travelling  so  far  on  an  empty  stomach.  If  you 
have  any  urgent  reason  for  an  abstinence  that  we 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  attach  no  merit  to,  you 
should  not  have  loitered  in  bed  till  this  hour  of  the 
morning." 

The  packman  at  my  reproof,  put  on  a  kii.d  of 
bhte  look,  but  his  features  gathering  gradually  into 
solemnity — 

"Sir,"  said  he,  *'I  have  urgent  reasons  for  my 
conduct,  and  while  this  weary  wife  is  making  out 
my  score,  I  will,  if  you  desire  it,  tell  you  the  story." 
Having  eagerly  signified  my  assent,  the  packman 
wiped  his  glistening  forehead,  and  with  a  heavy 
sigh  began  to  discourse  as  follows : — 

"  Aweel,  sir — it  was  at  this  time  yesterday  morn- 
ing I  arrived  at  the  mill  of  Warlock.  The  miller 
was  out,  and  his  wife,  glad  of  the  opportunity, 
rampauged  over  my  pack  like  one  demented. 
She  made  me  turn  out  every  article  in  my  aught, 
and  kept  me  bargaining  about  this  and  that,  and 
flyting  by  the  hour  about  the  price ;  and  after  all  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  jaud  ((lod  forgive  me!)  want- 
ed naething  of  more  value  than  three  ells  of  riband ! 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  not  that  pleased;  and 
what  with  fatigue,  and  what  with  my  vexation, 
while  I  was  measuring  the  riband,  and  the  wife 
sklanting  round  at  the  looking-glass,  I  just  clipped 
—  by  mistake  like — a  half-ell  short.  Aweel,  yell 
say  that  was  just  naething  after  the  fash  I  had  had, 
and  moreover,  I  stoutly  refused  the  second  glass  of 
whiskev  she  oftered  me  to  the  douroch ;  and  so, 
shouldering  my  pack  again,  I  took  the  way  in  an 
evil  hour  to  the  inn  of  Skreigh. 

**  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  arrived  here,  and  I 
had  been  on  my  legs  all  day,  so  that  you  may  think 
my  heart  warmed  to  the  auld  biggin,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  naething  waur  than  a  cozy  seat  by  the 
ingle-side,  or  chat  with  the  landlady  —  a  douce 
woman,  sir,  and  not  aye  so  slow  as  the  now,  foul 
fa'  her!  ((iod  forgive  me!^  forby,  maybe,  a  half 
mutchin — or  twa  :  and  all  these  things  of  a  truth  I 
had.  Not  that  I  exceeded  the  second  stoup,  a 
practice  which  I  hold  to  be  contra  bonos  mores — 
but  ye'U  no  understand  Latin?  ye'll  be  from  the 
south?     Aweel — but  there  was  something  mair,  ye 
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ken,  quite  u  noccwaT;  for  &  Cbfbtum  trarcUer, 
■nd  a  vearied  nisn  ;  mid  at  la»t,  with  a  greaX  f^uiit, 
I  sperrred  at  tlio  Nirving  bltxi«  tor  my  bL-droom. 

"  >  Ucd-ruoiii,' quo' she,  'yc'U  no  be  ganging  to 
Hleeplicre  tlia  iiiglit?' 

"  *  Atwcvl,'  Miiil  llie  miatrcivi, '  I  am  uiica  wat, 
but  CTery  room  in  the  hoOiH.'  U  t\i'.  Hunt !  it's  but 
;i  Mcp  to  the  town — no  ahuae  twal  mileii  and  a  bit- 
locli — and  ye  ken  every  incll  of  tlie  way  na  wccl  ax 
tliG  briuid  nuili  on  your  ellwand.'  I  wiiih  I  iimy  be 
forgi'en  fur  [lie  )>(ii>»ion  tliey  put  me  iiitil !  To 
thiak  of  et'Qding  me  out  aueli  u  gait  my  lane,  and 
near  the  sma'  boura  I 

" '  0  yc  Juud  I'  erie'l  I,  '  if  the  gudi'iuui  vov  n 
in  the  yird  llie  iii;;Ut,  ye  would  eruw  till  a  diftbrci 
tuno !'  nud  with  tliat  sui'h  a  hullilinliuo  wag  raiwd 
aoung  uip,  that  at  lout  the  folkit  be);an  to 
their  lihoutlKirfi  at  tlio  dour  in  tlieir  E«rka  I 
IS  the  mutter. 


was  not  a  whish  In  the  houie,  and  not  a  stime  of 
light  in  the  room.  I  counted  over  my  bnrgaing  fur 
the  day,  and  half  wuhed  I  had  not  made  the  mis- 
take with  the  millerV  wife  ;  I  put  my  hand  out  at 
tlie  Block  of  the  bed  and  felt  my  pack,  autuain^  my- 
self by  thinking  wliat  was  thid  lump  and  that;  but 
Mill  I  could  not  alvep.  Then  by  degreen  my  other 
jctiMs,  as  weU  on  thu  touch,  wearied  uf  Iwlng  awake 
Olid  duing  DOlhiiig — tlcnd  tak  them — (Cod  forgive 
me  t)  Hjught  employment.  I  liHlpncd  as  if  in  ii[uto 
of  my«clf,  to  lleilr  whether  there  was  any  thing  stir- 
ring In  tlie  liuuiM>,  and  looked  out  of  tlic  curtains  ta 
aeo  if  any  light  came  through  the  window  chinks. 
N'ot  a  whiiih — not  a  stimcl  Then  I  said  my  prayers 
over  aguiii.  and  bejnn  to  wiHh  griuvuuKly  that  Iha 
creature  had  bur  half-4'tl  iit*  liliond.  Then  mv  iiok 
must  needs  be  in  the  hulibtc,  and  I  thought  i  fvh  k 
stnell.  Itwasnullhat  iHidavmell.but  itwoaasmell 
I  did  nut  know,  and  tbercl'urc  did  not  like.  Tlic  air 


" '  Awecl,  aweel,'  wiid  ihc  laniiladr,  in  the  binder 
end,  i|uiic  furfuughten,  a  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his 
war.  TliiTu  is  hut  ae  rooin  In  the  bouse  wheri> 
there  is  nu  u  living  Miul,  and  it's  naeching  but  an 
mid  luniber-ruiim.  Hiiwevpr,  if  yuu  can  pn-is  the 
time  with  nnotlicr  half-mulch  in  while  Jcntiynnd  me 
rig  up  the  bed.  It  will  be  as  much  at  your  servlci' 
as  a  deccntcr  pliee.'  Aiul  M>,  liaving  gotten  the 
battle,  I  sat  myself  down  again,  and  Jenny  brought 
in  the  other  irtoup — yt-H  be  wiyiiig  that  was  the 
third  1  but  there'it  lue  rale  without  an  exception, 
and  moreover  ve  ken,  '  three's  aye  canny.* 

"  At  hwt  ani\  at  h-ngth,  I  gut  Into  my  bed-room, 
Hud  it  WHS  no  thut  lll-hioking  at  all.  It  was  a  good 
■lizenble  mum,  witli  a  few  sticks  of  old  fumiture, 
I'lrhy  a  kirgc  old-faiiliiuned  Ix'd.  I  luld  niy  pack 
rlnwii,  as  U  my  cui^luni,  by  the  heibiile,  and  after 
Haying  my  pruycrs,  put  out  the  candle  and  tuni- 
htvd  in. 

'■  Aweel,  sir,  whether  it  wan  owing  (o  my  being ' 
over  fatigued,  or  to  the  third  itunp  In  dcKaoco  of 
the  proTi'rb  being  no  cunny,  I  know  not,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  not  slei^p.  The  bed  was  not 
a  bad  bed,  it  was  roomy  and  convenient,  and  there 


Memed  close — feverifih;  I  threw  off  the  lieik'hithes, 
and  began  to  pulT  and  pant.  Oh,  I  diit  wi^h  then 
thai  I  h^dIll^v.'^  r<eei>  tlie  phv-^io^ruf  the  miller's  wife  • 

"  I  beg-.iii  to  l>e  afraid.  The  entire  hlleiice  «-<'m- 
ed  strange,  the  utter  darkncis  mure  iilrnlige,  and 
the  ftrange  s<nicll  stranger  than  all.  I  at  lin.t  grHi<p- 
cd  at  the  licil-i'lolhen,  and  pulled  thi'iu  over  my 
head;  hut  I  had  buttled  in  thcHiielUith  me;  and, 
rendered  tntob'ruble  by  the  heat,  it  «'emed  like  the 
very  ewcneo  of  tvphiis.  I  tliri'W  off  the  clothes 
agtiin  in  a  fright,  iind  felt  peraundeil  thut  I  uai- jiL't 
in  the  net  of  taking  sumtt  awful  fever,  I  would 
have  given  the  world  t"  have  been  able  to  ri^e  and 
open  the  window,  but  thu  world  would  have  liceii 
ufTcn-d  me  in  vain  to  <lo  aueh  n  thing.  I  <  iinlenti'd 
myself  with  Happing  the  slievt  like  a  fan,  and  Iliruw. 
ing  mv  arms  abroad  to  catch  the  wind. 

"  Sfy  right  hand,  which  was  tuwar<U  the  Kiin'k  of 
tlie  bed.  coui'tatlllv  Kglited  upon  m>  luich,  but  my 
left  cuuld  feel  Dncthilig  at  all,  save  liial  lli<-rc  was  a 
sjiuce  between  the  lied  nud  llie  wnll.  At  lu^t,  h'an- 
ing  more  uvcr  in  that  dirveiion  than  iKicmfcire, 
my  hand  eneoiintcrcii  something  a  little  lower  ih^i" 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  1  suateheil  it  iiue^ 
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a  smothered  cry,  I  knev  no  more  than  the  man  in 
the  moon  what  the  something  was,  but  it  sent  a 
tingle  through  my  frame,  and  I  felt  the  sweat  begin 
to  break  over  my  brow.  I  would  have  turned  to 
the  other  side,  but  I  felt  as  heavy  to  my  own  mus- 
cles as  if  I  had  been  made  of  Icaid ;  and  besides,  a 
fearful  curiosity  nailed  me  to  the  spot.  I  persuaded 
myself  that  it  was  from  this  part  of  the  bed  that  the 
smell  arose.  Sk>on,  however,  with  a  sudden  despe- 
ration, I  plunged  my  hand  again  into  the  terrible 
abyss,  and  it  rested  upon  a  cauld,  stiff,  clammy 
facet 

**Now,  sir,  I  would  have  you  to  ken^  that  al- 
though I  cannot  wrestle  with  the  hidden  sympathies 
of  nature,  I  am  not  easily  frightened.  If  the  stout- 
est robber  that  ever  broke  brecks — ay,  or  ran  bare, 
for  there  be  such  in  the  Hielands, — was  to  lay  a  fin- 
ger on  my  pack,  I  would  haud  on  like  grim  death ; 
and  it  is  not  to  toll,  that  I  can  flyte  about  ao  baw- 
bee with  the  dourest  wife  in  the  country-side  ;  but 
och,  and  alas !  to  see  nie  at  that  moment,  on  the 
braid  of  mv  back,  with  mv  eves  shut,  and  niv  teoth 
set,  and  one  hand  on  the  physiog  of  a  corp !  The 
greatest  pain  I  endured  was  from  the  trcinblinfij  of 
my  body,  for  the  motion  forced  my  hand  into 
closer  connection  with  the  horrors  of  its  restinj^- 
place;  while  I  had  no  more  power  to  withdraw  it 
than  if  it  had  been  in  the  thumb-screws. 

"  And  there  I  lay,  sir,  with  my  eyes  steeked,  as 
if  with  screw-nails,  my  brain  wandering  and  con- 
fused, an<i  whole  rivers  of  sweat  spouting  down  my 
body,  till  at  times  I  thought  I  bad  got  fou,  and 


was  lying  sleeping  in  a  ditch.  To  tell  you  the 
history  of  my  thoughts  at  that  time  is  impossible; 
but  the  miller*3  wife,  wo  be  upon  her !  she  rode 
me  like  the  night-hag.  I  think  I  nmst  have  been 
asleep  a  part  of  the  time,  for  I  imagined  that  the 
wearisome  half-ell  of  riband  was  tied  about  my  neck 
like  a  halter,  and  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
choked.  I  ken  not  how  long  I  tholed  this  torment ; 
but  at  last  I  heard  voices  and  sounds,  as  if  the 
sheriffs*  officers  of  hell  were  about  me,  and  in  a 
sudden  agony  of  great  fear,  I  opened  my  eyes. 

**  It  was  broad  morning ;  the  sun  was  shining  into 
the  room  ;*  and  the  landlady  and  her  lasses  were 
ri\ing  my  hand  from  the  face  of  the  corpse.  After 
casting  a  bewildered  glance  around,  it  was  on  that 
fearful  object  my  eyes  rested,  and  I  recognized  the 
remains  of  an  old  serving  lass,  who  it  seems  died 
the  day  before,  and  was  huddled  into  that  room,  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  company." 

At  this  moment  the  landlady  entered  the  room 
with  his  score,  and  while  the  packman  sat  wiping 
his  brow,  entered  upon  her  defence. 

"  Ye  ken,  sir,"  said  whe,  '*  that  ye  wad  sleep  in  the 
house,  and  a  wilfu'  nmn  maun  hae  his  way ;  but  gin 
ve  had  lain  Ktill,  Uke  an  honest  bodv  wi'  a  clean 
conscience,  and  no  gaen  rani[jauging  about  wi'  your 
hands  where  ye  had  no  business,  the  feint  a  harm 
it  wftuld  hae  done  ye!"  The  packman  only  an- 
swered with  a  glance  of  ire,  as  he  thundered  down 
the  bawbees  upon  the  table,  and  turning  one  last 
look  upon  the  Fiiman  haddle,  groaned  deeply,  and 
went  forth  upon  his  journey. 
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Now  let's  sing  how  Miss  M'Wharty, 
T'other  evening  hc.d  a  party, 

To  have  a  cup  of  tea ; 
And  how  she  had  collected 
All  the  friends  that  she  respected, 

All  a^  merry  as  merry  could  be. 
Dames  and  damsels  came  in  dozens, 
With  two-three  country  cousins, 

In  their  lily-whites  so  gay ; 
Just  to  sit  and  chitter-chatter, 
O'er  a  cup  of  scalding  water, 

In  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

•{Spoken  in  different  female  voices.)  *Dear  me, 
how  nae  ye  been  this  lang  time,  mem?'  *  Pretty 
weel,  I  thank  ye,  mem.  How  hae  ye  been  yoursel  V 
*  0  mem,  I've  been  vera  ill  wi'  the  rheumatisms, 
and  though  I  were  your  tippet,  I  couldna  be  fu'er 
o'  iiitches  than  I  am ;  but  whan  did  ve  sec  Mrs. 
Pinkerton?'  *0  mem,  I  haena  seen  her  this  lang 
time.  Did  ye  no  hear  that  Mrs.  Pinkerton  and  I 
hae  had  a  difference?'  *  No,  mem,  I  didna  hear. 
What  was't  about,  mem  ?'  '  Y\\  tell  jou  what  it 
was  about,  mem.  I  gaed  o'er  to  ca'  upon  her  ae 
day,  and  when  I  gaed  in,  ye  see,  she's  sitting  fee<i- 
ing  the  parrot,  and  I  says  to  her,  *  Mrs.  Pinkerton, 
how  d  ye  do,  mem  ?'  and  she  never  let  on  she  heard 
me ;  and  I  says  again,  *  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  how  d'ye 
do  ?'  I  says,  and  wi'  that  she  turns  about,  ami  says 
she,  '  Mrs.  M'Saunler,  Pm  really  astonished  you 
should  come  and  ask  me  how  I  do,  considering  the 


manner  vou'vc  ridiculed  me  and  mv  husband  in 
public    companies !'      *  Mrs.    Pinkerton,'    quo'   I, 

*  what's  that  ye  mean,  mem  ?'  an<l  then  she  began 
and  gied  me  a'  the  ill-mannered  abusepyou  can  pos- 
sibly conceive.  And  I  jdst  says  to  her,  quo'  I,  *  Mrs. 
Pinkerton,'  quo'  I,  *  that's  no  what  I  cam  to  hear, 
and  if  that's  the  way  ye  intend  to  gae  on,'  quo'  I,  *  I 
wish  ye  gude  morning ;'  so  I  comes  awa.  Now  PU 
tell  ye  what  a'  this  was  about.  Ye  see,  it  was  just 
about  the  term  time,  ye  ken,  they  flitted  aboon  us, 
and  I  gaed  up  on  the  term  morning  to  see  if  they 
wanted  a  kettle  boiled  or  any  thing  o' that  kind ; 
and  when  I  gaoil  in,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  he's  sitting  in 
the  middle  o'  the  floor,  and  the  barber's  shaving  him, 
and  the  barber  had  laid  a'  his  face  round  wi'  the 
white  saip,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  ye  ken,  has  a  very  red 
nose,  and  the  red  nose  sticking  through  the  white 
saip,  just  put  me  in  mind  o'  a  carrot  sticking  through 
a  cofhiflomr ;  and  I  very  innocently  hapj>ened  to 
mention  this  in  a  party  where  I  had  been  dining, 
and  some  officious  body's  gane  and  tell't  Mrs.  Pin- 
kerton, and  Mrs.  Pinkerton's  ta'eu  this  tronderfully 
amiss.  What  d'ye  think  o'  Mrs.  Pinks*'  *Deed, 
mem,  she's  no  worth  vour  while ;  but  did  vou  hear 

1  W  '  » 

what  happened  to  Mrs.  Clapperton  the  ither  day  V 
'  No,  mem.     What's  happened  to  her,  poor  body  ?* 

*  I'll  tell  you  that,  mom.  You  see,  she  was  coming 
down  Montrose  street,  and  she  had  on  a  red  pelisse 
and  a  white  muff,  and  there's  a  bubbly-jock*  coming 

•  Turkov-cock. 
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out  o'  the  brewerce — and  whether  the  red  pelisse 
had  ta'en  the  beast's  eye  or  no,  I  dinna  ken,  but  the 
bubbly-jock  riiis  after  Mrs.  Clapperton,  aud  Mri<. 
Clapperton  ran,  pour  body,  and  the  bubbly-jock  after 
her,  and  in  crossing  the  causeVf  ye  see,  her  fit  slip- 
pet,  and  the  nmfif  flew  frae  her,  and  there's  a  cart 
coming  past,  and  the  wheel  o'  tlie  cart  gacs  o'or 
the  inufY*,  and  ae  gentleman  rins  and  lifts  Mrs.  Clap- 
perton, and  anither  lifts  the  muff,  and  when  he 
looks  into  the  muff,  wluit's  there,  b\it  a  wee  bit 
broken  bottle,  wi*  a  wee  soup  brutidy  in't ;  and  the 
gentlemen  fell  a  looking  and  laughing  to  ano  ani- 
ther, and  thcyVe  gaun  al>out  to  their  dinner  parties 
and  their  sui)]>er  parties,  and  telUng  about  Mrs. 
CUpperton  wi'  the  bubbly-jock  and  the  bottle  o* 
brandy.  Now  it's  vera  ill  done  o'  the  gentlemen  to 
do  any  thing  o'  the  kind,  for  Mi's.  Clajtpcrton  was 
just  like  to  drap  down  wi'  perfect  vexation,  for  shi-'s 
a  body  o^  that  kind  o'  laithfu'  kind  o'  disposition,  she 
would  just  as  soon  take  a(|uafortis  ixn  she  would  take 
brandy  in  ony  clandestine  kind  o'  manner ! 

Each  gem  man  at  his  post  now, 
In  handing  tea  or  tonst  now, 

Is  striving  to  outshini' ; 
TVhile  keen  to  find  a  haudU* 
To  tip  a  little  scandal. 

The  ladies  nil  combine  : 
Of  this  one's  dress  or  carriage, 
Or  t'other's  death  or  murriugc. 

The  dear  chit-chat's  kept  up  ; 
While  the  lady  from  the  table, 
Is  calling  while  she's  able — 

"  Will  you  have  another  cup?" 

*  Dear  me,  you're  no  <lone,  mem — you'll  take  an- 
other cup,  mem — take  out  your  spoon.^  *()li  no, 
mem,  I  never  take  mair  than  ae  cup  upon  ony  occa- 
sion.' '  Toot?,  sic  nonsense.*  *  You  may  toots  awa, 
but  it*s  true  sense,  mem.  And  whan  did  ye  see  Mrs. 
Petticraw,  mem  V  *  Deed,  I  hnena  seen  her  this 
lang  time,  and  I'm  no  wanting  to  see  her ;  she's  a 
body  o'  that  kind,  that  just  gangs  frae  house  to 
house  gathering  clashes,  and  gets  her  tea  here  and 
her  tea  ther«,  and  tells  in  your  house  what  she 
hears  in  mine,  and  when  she  begins,  she  claver 
da  vers  on  and  on,  and  the  claver  just  comes  frae 
her  as  if  it  cam'  aif  a  cfewy  and  there's  nae  end  o' 
her.'  *  0  you  maun  excuse  her,  poor  body,  ye  ken 
flhc's  lost  a'  her  teefh^  and  her  tongue  ^ttiaries  in  her 
mouth  wantin'  conijHtni/.^  '  Deed  they  may  excuse 
her  that  wants  her,  for  it's  no  me.  Oh !  ladies,  did 
ye  hear  what's  hap])ened  in  Mr.  M'Farlane's  family? 
there's  an  awfu'  circumstance  hap]>ened  in  thnt 
fiimily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Farlane  haevna  spoken  to 
anc  anither  for  this  fortnight,  and  I'll  tell  you  the 
reason  o't.  Mrs.  M'Farlane,  poor  body,  had  lost 
ane  o'  her  teeth,  and  she  gaed  awa  to  the  dentist  to 
get  a  tooth  put  in,  and  the  dentist  showed  her  twa- 
threc  kinds  o'  them,  and  amang  the  rest  he  showed 
her  a  Waterloo  ane,  and  she  thought  she  would  hae 
a  Waterloo  ane,  poor  body.  Weel  the  dentist  puts 
in  ane  to  her,  and  the  tooth's  running  in  her  head 
a'  day,  and  when  she  gangs  to  her  bed  at  nicht,  as 
she  tells  me — hut  I'm  certain  she  must  have  been 
dreaming— just  about  ane  or  twa  o'clock  o'  the 
morning,  mem,  just  about  ane  or  twa  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  she  looks  out  o'  her  bed,  there's  a 
ffretU  tariff  sodger  standing  at  the  l>cdside,  and 
quo'  she,  *  Man,  what  are  ye  wanting  ? '  she  says. 
Quo'  he,  ^  Mrs.  M'Farlane,  that's  my  tooth  that  ye^'e 
got  iu  your  mouth.'    *  Your  tooth ! '  quo*  she,  '  the 


very  tooth  I  bought  the  day  at  the  dentist's  I '  *  It 
does  na  matter  for  that,'  quo'  he,  "  I  loi^t  it  at  Wa- 
terloo.* '  Ye  lost  it  at  Waterloo,  sic  nonsense ! ' 
Weel,  wi*  that  he  comes  forret  to  pit  his  linger  into 
Mrs.  M'Farlane's  mouth  to  tak'  the  teeth  outi  o'  her 
mouth,  and  she  gies  a  snap,  and  catcIiM  him  by  the 
fingi'r,  and  he  gied  a  great  scriech  and  took  her  a 
gowf  i'  the  side  o'  the  head,  and  that  waukened  her, 
and  when  she  waukens,  what  has  she  gotten  but 
Mr.  M'Farlane's  finger  atwecn  her  teeth,  and  him 
roariug  like  to  gang  out  o'  his  jud;rmont ! !  Noo, 
Mr.  M'Farlane  has  been  gaun  about  wi'  his  thumb  in  a 
clout,  and  looking  as  surly  as  a  bear,  for  he  thinks 
Mrs.  M*I'1irIane  had  done  it  out  o'  spito,  because  he 
wadna  let  her  buv  a  sofa  at  a  sale  the  other  dav: 
noo  it's  vera  ill-done  o'  Mr.  M'Farliine  to  tiiink  ony 
thing  o'  that  kind,  as  if  ony  woman  wouhl  gang 
and  bite  her  oin  ^cMh  and  hlfffxl  if  she  hut  »>'/.' 

Miss  M'Wlmrty,  with  a  sniiU'. 
Asks  the  ladit-s  to  beguile 

An  hour  with  whist  or  loo ; 
Wliile  old  uncle  crios  "  Pon'i  pla^'ue  ui? ; 
Hring  the  toddy  and  the  n(.'«:us — 

We'll  have  a  stuig  or  lu(»." 
"  Oh  dear  me,  unt-le  Josiph  I 
Pray  do  not  snap  one's  no.-c  ofl ; 

You'll  have  toddv  whi-n  vim'n-  {\v\, 

»  •  • 

With  i\  little  ham  and  chit-ken. 
An'  some  (Jther  dainty  piekin' 
For  the  ladies,  bv-and-bv.'' 

*Weel,  mem,  how's  your  frien'  \\r>.  Ilowdyson 
coming  on  in  tiiae  tinjes,  when  there  is  sue  muckle 
inHuenza  gaun  about  ainang  faniili<'S  ?  '  '  Mrs.  liow- 
dv«^on !  na,  ve  maun  ask  somehodv  that  kens  better 
about  her  than  I  do.  I  ha  nae  seen  Mrs.  Howdy- 
son  for  three  months.'  '  Dear  nn- !  do  yi»  tell  nie 
sue?  you  that  used  to  ]>o  like  twa  sisters  I  how  <lid 
sic  a  wondcrfu'  change  a**  that  come  about  y '  *  'Deed, 
mem,  it  was  a  verv  siilv  matter  did  it  a'.  Some  live 
months  since,  ye  see,  mem  (but  ye  maunna  be 
speaking  about  it),  Mrs.  llowd\son  called  on  me  ae 
forenoon,  and  after  sitting  awhile  she  drew  a  paper 
parcel  out  o'  her  muft : — *  Ye'll  no  ken  what  this  is  f  ' 
said  she.  *No,'  quo  I,  *  it's  no  very  likely.'  '  Weel, 
it's  my  worthy  husband's  satin  breeks,  that  he  had 
on  the  day  mc  were  married;  and  I'm  gaun  awa  to 
Miss  Gushat  to  get  her  to  mak  them  into  a  bonnet 
for  mysel.  fi>r  1  hai*  a  great  respect  for  thorn  on  ac- 
count of  Inm  that's  awa'.'  R«'Sj>ect !  thinks  I  to  my- 
.«el  (for  about  this  time  she  was  spoke  o'  wi'  Deacon 
Furdie),  queer  kind  o' resju^ct ! — trying  to  catch  a 
new  guidman  wi'  a  bonnet  made  out  o'  the  auld 
ane's  brtteksl — ^Ijut  I  said  nothing.  Weel.  twa  or 
three  weeks  after  this,  I  was  takinir  a  walk  wi' 
anither  ladv,  and  wha  should  we  nun^t  but  Mrs. 
Ilowdvson,  wi'  a  fine,  flashv,  black  satin  bonnet  on! 
So,  we  stopped,  and  chatted  about  the  weather, 
and  the  great  mortality  that  was  in  tl»e  town,  and 
when  shaking  hands  wi'  her  at  ])arting.  I,  witliout 
meaning  ony  ill,  gae  a  nod  at  her  bonnet,  and  hap- 
pened to  .««ay,  in  my  thoughtless  kind  (»'  way,  '  Is  that 
the  breeks)!'  never  mindiu*  at  the  time  that  there 
was  a  stranger  lady  wi'  me.  Now  this  was  maybe 
wrang  in  me,  but  considering  our  intimacy,  I  never 
dreamed  she  had  ta'en't  amiss  till  twa  three  Smi- 
days  after,  1  met  her  gaun  to  the  kirk  alang  wi^ 
Miss  Purdic,  and  I  happened  to  hm*  on  ani'  o'  thae 
new  fashionable  boiniets — really,  it  was  an  el(>gant 
shaped  bonnet !  and  trinmied  in  the  most  tasteful 
and  becoming  ntanner — it  was,  in  short,  such  a  bon- 
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net  as  ony  lady  might  have  been  proud  to  be  seen 
in.  Woel,  for  a*  that,  moin,  we  hadna  stood  lang 
before  she  began  on  my  poor  bonuetf  and  called  it 
a*  the  ugly-looking  things  she  could  think  o\  and 
advised  mo  to  gang  hame  and  change  it,  for  I 
looked  so  vulgar  and  dafilikc  iii*t.  At  length  I  got 
nettled  at  her  abuse,  for  I  kent  it  was  a'  out  o* 
spite ;  Mrs.  Howdyson,  says  I,  the  bonnet  may  be 
biuth  vulgar  and  daftlike,  as  you  say,  but  Vm  no 
half  sae  vulgar  or  lae  duftliko  as  I  wad  be,  if,  like 
iwne/oik*^  I  were  gaun  to  the  kirk  wi'  a  pair  o' 
avldhrttJcM  onmy  head!  So  I  tunis  on  my  lu^land 
left  them;  but  though  it  was  the  Sabbath-day,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  to  mysel — ^my  hidy,  I  trow 
I*ve  given  yoa  a  lozenge  to  souk  that'll  keep  you 
frae  sleeping  better  than  ony  confectionary  youVe 
ta'cn  to  the  kirk  wi*  ye  this  while.* 

*WoeI,  ladies,  there  arc  some  strange  kind  o' 
folks  to  be  met  with  after  a\  Fve  just  been  listen- 
ing to  your  crack,  and  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  new 
married  lady  I  was  visiting  the  ither  day.  Before 
she  was  married,  she  was  one  of  the  dressiest  belles 
we  had  about  the  town ;  and  as  for  changing  bon- 
nets, you  would  seldom  meet  her  twice  wi*  the  same 
ane  on.  But  now,  though  she  has  been  little  niair 
than  three  months  married,  she  has  become  one  of 
the  most  idle  tawpie  drabs  that  over  was  seen,  and 
has  80  many  romantic  fancies  and  stupid  conceits 
about  her,  that  I  often  caiina  help  pitying  the  poor 
husband.  Besides,  she  kens  nae  mair  about  house 
matters  than  if  she  had  never  heard  o'  hIc  things. 
She  was  an  only  dochter,  you  see,  uud,  like  the  ewe*8 
pet  lamb,  she  got  mair  licking  than  learning,  Jui«t 
to  gio  ye  an  instance  o^  her  management, — she  told 
me  she  was  making  preparations  for  a  dinner  that 
her  husband  was  going  to  give  in  a  day  or  two,  and, 
araang  ither  things,  she  said  that  he  wanted  a  tur- 
key in  ruffles.*  *  Turkey  in  ruffles !  quo  I,  that's  a 
queer  kind  u'  a  dish ! '  *  Queer  as  it  is,  Fll  manage 
it.'  *  I  would  like  to  see  it,*  quo*  I.  So  wi*  that, 
she  rings  the  bell  and  orders  the  servant  to  bring  it 
ben.     Weel,  what's  this  but  a  turkey ;  the  feathers? 


were  aff,  to  be  sure,  which  showed  some  sma'  glim- 
mering  o*  sfcnse,  but  the  neck  o*  the  beast  was  a* 
done  up  wi*  fine  cambric  ruffles ;  these  were  to  be 
ta'en  aff,  it  seems,  till  it  was  roasted,  and  then  It 
was  to  get  on  its  finery  again,  so  as  to  appear  in  full 
puff  before  the  company,  and  this  was  what  she 
called  a  turkey  in  ruffles.  *  Dear  me,  quo*  I,  this  is  a 
way  o*  dressing  a  turkey  I  never  saw  before — ^I'm 
thinking  the  guidman  must  have  meant  turkey  and 
truffles.*  ^Truffles!*  cried  she,  looking  like  a  be- 
wildered go(tse,  and  *  what's  truffles,  in  a  the  world  V 
*  Just  look  your  cookery-book,  quo*  I,  and  you*U 
find  that  truffles  are  no  made  o*  cambric  muslin.* 
Now,  ladics.did  you  ever  hear  such  ignorance?  but, 
better  than  that,  she  went  on  to  tell  me  how  ihe 
had  sent  the  servant  to  the  market  to  buy  a  hare, 
to  majc  soup  o' :  but,  says  she,  *  what  do  you  think 
the  stupid  creature  did  ?  instead  of  a  hare,  she 
brought  mc  twa  rabbits ;  now,  ye  ken,  mem,  rab- 
bits dinna  niak  guid  haresoup.*  *  No,  quo*  I ;  hare- 
Hoiip  niiide  o*  rabhitn  may  be  a  rare  dish,  but  it*8  no 
to  my  tuste.*  *  That's  just  my  opinion;  so,  as 
they're  gay  and  white  in  the  fiesh,  I*m  thinking  just 
tf>  make  a  bitveal-pio  o'  them;— what  do  you  think 
o'  that  for  economy  ? '  *  Excellent,  quo*  I,  if  you 
can  manage  it.*  *  But,*  said  she,  *  l*m  to  hae  a 
haggis  too,  as  a  novelty  to  some  English  gentlemen 
thnt  are  to  bo  of  the  jwrty ;  now,  Vm  thinking  of 
having  the  bag  of  the  haggis  died  turkey-red ;  it*8 
a  fancy  o*  my  aio,  and  I  think  it  would  astonish 
them ;  besides,  it  would  cut  such  a  dash  on  the  ta- 
bic* *•  Dash  on  the  table !  quo*  I,  nae  doubt  it 
would  cut  a  dash  on  the  table; — but  wha  ever 
heard  o*  a  turkey-red  haggis  before  ?  *  Now,  I 
think,  ladies,  if  my  frien*  can  either  make  hart-»oup 
or  a  real'pie  out  of  a  pair  of  rabbits,  she'll  be  even 
a  greater  genius  than  Mr;:.  Howdyson,  wi*  her  new 
bonnet  made  out  o'  a  pair  of  auld  breeks !  * 

So  thus  to  sit  and  clutter  chatter 
O'er  a  cup  o'  scalding  water. 
Is  the  i'ttsthion  o'  the  dav. 
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The  Usual  Apology.  —  Logan  hapi)ened  one 
evening  to  be  at  a  convivial  party  in  Irvine,  where 
the  toast  and  the  song  performed  their  merry 
round.  A  lady  present  being  called  on  to  con- 
tribute to  the  hilarity  of  the  evening,  excused 
herself  by  saying  she  had  only  one  song,  and  it  was 
80  threadbare,  she  was  afraid  to  sing  it.  *'  Hoot, 
madam,**  cried  our  wag,  "  so  much  the  better,  for 
if  its  threadbare,  you'll  get  the  easier  through  it." 

Good  Excuse  for  a  Bad  Hat. — ^Logan,  like  some 
other  eccentrics,  seems  to  have  disHked  parting 
with  his  old  habiliments.  Visiting  London  on  some 
occasion,  he  was  met  by  an  acquaintance  in  one  of 
the  fashionable  regions  of  the  city,  who,  ob.serving 
the  Laird  to  have  on  a  ^'  shocking  bad  hat,"  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  surprise  at  his  negli- 
gence. "Oh,"  rejoins  the  wit,  *'it  makes  nae  dif- 
lerence  what  I  wear  here — no  ane  kens  nie.*'  This, 
of  course,  was  a  settler.  Some  short  time  afler- 
wanls,  however,  the  parties  met  again  in  Edinburgh, 
at  Logan*s  old  favorite  haunt — the  old  favorite 
chapoau  still  maintained  its  crowning  eminence. 


Now,  thinks  the  assailant,  I  shall  certainly  hedge 
him.  "  Well,  Logan,  still  sticking  to  the  old  hat !" 
*'Hoot,  man '."replies  the  wit,  dryly,  **  what  mat- 
ters what  I  wear  here  ?— ^'verybody  kens  me.'* 


Love  at  Sioht. — ^A  servant  girl,  of  no  strong 
intellect,  who  lived  with  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Faisley,  one  day  surprised  her  mistress  by  giring 
up  her  place.  The  lady  inquired  the  cause,  and 
found  that  it  was  that  fertile  source  of  dissension 
between  mistress  and  maid-servant — a  lad.  "  And 
who  is  this  lad  ?"  inquired  her  mistress.  "  Ou,  he's 
a  nice  lad — a  lad  that  sits  in  the  kirk  just  foreuant 
me."  "  And  when  does  he  intend  that  you  and  he 
should  be  married  ?'*  *'  I  dinna  ken."  *'  Are  you 
sure  he  intends  to  marry  you  at  all  V"  "I  daur  say 
he  doe.-,  mem."  "  Have  you  had  much  of  each 
other's  company  y"  "  No  yet."  "  When  did  you 
last  converse  with  him  V*  "  Deed,  we  hae  nae  con- 
verst?<l  ava  yot.'*  "  Then  how  should  you  suppose 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  you  ?"  "  Ou,"  replied  the 
simple  girl,  *'  he's  been  laug  look  in*  ut  me,  and  I 
think  he'll  soon  be  speakiu'." 


AS  Air»iiii>:  wrrNtjis. 


AN    Al'DIBLE    WITXESS. 


Sous  yesri  bso,  Lord irs«  presiding  at 

lilxolt  trial  in  Glasgov,  where  several  femuleB  we 
in  vuceeaslon  Piamined  as  vitDeivieB.    AVlielhcr 

i>  their  unusual  exposure  In  the 
box,  (a  square  stnicture  in  the  centre  of  Ihc  Court 
Hall,  elersted  ronaiderablj  abore  (he  Boor,)  from 
fear  of  thrar  expressions  beln^  taugbcd  at.  or  from 
irhsleier  cause,  certain  it  is,  thoj  spoke  eo  inaudi- 
\ij  and  inditstinctl J,  that  tbu  jurj,  again  and  again, 
complained,  and  his  lordHliip  lis  often  ailmotiisbcd 
tliem  to  s|«ak  out ;  but,  uotnithetiniUnj;  retH'aied 
admonitions,  tliej  n;;aiD  and  agun  resumed  their 
uiulur  tone  till  of  new  rrniinded: — on  tliiii  aceuunt, 
the  patience  of  ihc  Juilgc  nod  loost  teveri'ly  iriod, 
and  by  the  time  (he  eiamliiatlon  was  liuiiibed,  he 
VBd  Ti^blj  aupprctistnf;  great  irrit:ition.  At  tlils 
juncture,  there  approached  [lirougli  the  econil,  to- 
varda  the  witne^^  box,  &  tnlt,  xtuut  fellow,  with  a 
fiulian  slccTtsI  jueki^t,  eanaciuus  conluruf  inex- 
pressible:!, blue  n^'-and-fur  hose,  and  Miwig  liiin|>a 
of  shoes,  well  Bujiplu'd  will]  tackrli' — who,  wi(li 
nvier-like  thumpa,  tramped  up  (lie  wooden  slepj 
m[D  the  box,  laid  liis  bonnet  on  (hu  svat,  and  san»- 
mf  himaclf  down  on  it,  etured  about  with  Kecniing 
indiHerence,  u  if  he  bad  nothing  uioro  to  do. 
Tlilii  uiicommoD  nonchnlnnee  liizi  lurdsbip  ejed 
with  mirprise,  and  liai4iij;  promjitl;  ordered  bim  to 
^itand  up,  utid  administered  Ihc  oath,  he,  with  a 
fearliil  «cowl  and  gruff  manner,  addreswd  him: 
"Wiini'iis,  let  me  tcU  you,  that  my  brother  (mean- 
ing the  otlier  Judge)  and  I  have  this  day  been  put 
to  ]m<at  trouble  examining  witnesses  who  would  not, 
or  could  not,  (.peak  above  their  breath  ; — now,  fir,  1 
«ij  you're  a  i-lrdiig  young  man,  and  biding  a  carter, 
an  I  understand,  uiid  aeeustonied  to  spi'uk  out  to 
your  hor<ei^  you  can  have  no  flueh  apology ;  and, 


to  jail  in  an  inManl.~  Ere  this  volley  was  well 
over,  the  witnepif,  uDennsviuns  of  wrouc  by  liiin  to 
tall  fbrsui'h  a  threat,  ebatiflvdcotrir— iiliiicd  nildlv 
around — liitchcd  up  tlii'  headband  of  his  small 
clotlie^ — and  betrayed  aui-batrau).'!-  iiynipliinii<,  that 
Ills  lordxhi]),  imputing  them  to  tli.'hviH-et  or  in> 
difference,  called  out.  ">tiind  Mill,  idr — tiiiinl  what 
IVc  Mill  to  vou."  Tills  acU'd  like  an  eli'drie  fhock 
on  the  witnciM,  for  Le  insiantly  gms)H>d  ilie  bar  be- 
fore him,  Htoud  «iiick -still,  Knidngn!)|<clritied.  His 
lordal|ip  then  resiimeil  Ids  real,  nuil  called  out  to 

the    Witney   "  What'ii    ycnir    na !""      "  llnnld; 

H'Luckie,"  was  iiii'tantly  roand  out  in  a  voice  nior« 
rcsenihling  the  diseliargc  of  a  piece  of  artUlery, 
tlian  tlie  ordinary  action  of  (he  vocal  organs,  Tlie 
amixeiuent  was  succecdeil  by  a  buntt  of  irrepret^i- 
blc  laagliter  from  thu  uuiUilui-,  and  the  L'ngtbenei) 
bawloP'Si-lence,'' by  the  nuicer,  uliile  llie  eflbet 
of  it  on  Lis  lordship  was  ciich,  llint.  inslini- lively 
dropping  the  pen,  chipping  l>olh  luiinL-i  to  \tU  ears, 
and  looking  diig^.'er*  at  Rauldy,  be  ewliiimeil, 
"Wliat's  tbc  meaning  of  tluit.  sir<"  Ikinldy,  who 
thought  his  lord«liip  now  meant  to  ipiarrel  with 
him  for  not  sjieakiiig  loud  enough,  iiiiiin'ilialcty  an- 
swered iu  the  same  tone,  "  I  never  spoke  louder  lo 
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the  brutes  in  my  life."  A  perfect  explosion  of 
laughter  succeeded;  which,  for  some  time,  defied 
OTerj  effort  of  the  maccr  and  the  court  to  get  re- 

gressed;  even  his  lordship,  whose  kindness  of 
eart  was  well  known,  smilingly  observed,  **  Surely 
Tou  donH  consider  us  your  brutes,  sir, — ^you  should 
know  there's  a  difference  betwixt  roaring  and  speak- 
ing. Remember  where  youVe  standing,  sir/'  This 
memento  wrought  on  Biftildy  prodigiously — ^his 
bimds  clenched  conTulsivcly  the  bar  in  front — ^the 
perspiration  broke  in  drops  on  his  face — his  eyes 
seemed  fixed,  and  liis  whole  frame  fearfully  agitated. 
In  Tain  were  questions  put  to  him  from  both  sides 
of  the  bar — ^fruitless  were  expostulations  or  threats 
— ^his  answers  were  all  of  the  non  ini  recordo  class, 
except  two,  to  which  no  importance  seemed  at- 
tached by  any  one,  unless  Bauldy,  namely,  ^*  That 
be  staid  wi*  his  mithcr  in  the  Briggate;  and  he 
kent  she  was  aulder  than  himser."  ijecing,  there- 
fore, that  nothing  further  could  bo  elicited  from 
Bauldy,  his  lordship  imputed  it  to  Bauldy's  wish  to 
conceal  the  truth,  in  a  surly  manner  ordered  him  to 


get  away.  This  operated  like  a  charm;  Bauldy 
and  bonnet  were  instantly  in  motion.  His  preci- 
pitate tramp  down  the  narrow  steps,  however, 
ended  rather  ungracefully,  for  having  tripped  him- 
self, down  he  came,  at  length,  on  the  top  of  a  man, 
whose  rueful  gestures  and  looks,  under  the  wei^t 
and  desperate  grasp  of  Bauldy,  found  no  consola- 
tion or  apology,  other  than  the  convulsive  laughter 
of  the  audience,  and  the  hasty  remark  of  Bauldy  at 
striding  away — '*  Did  ye  e*er  see  sick  a  cankry  buf- 
fer as  that/'  On  getting  outside  the  court,  Bauldy*s 
mother  and  some  cronies  were  overheard  asking 
him  how  he  had  come  on ; — **  Come  on,*^  said  he, 
**  I  thought  the  auld  buffer  would  hae  worried  me ; 
ho  said  he  would  send  roe  down  to  jail  whaur  I 
stood — I  lost  my  sight — and  gaed  clean  doited— 1 
was  like  to  swarf,  but  I  held  firm  by  the  bauk,  for 
fear  they  might  knock  the  boddom  frae  neath  my 
feet,  and  send  me  below  in  an  instant,  as  he  said — 
yon's  uae  fun  ava.  Come  awa,  lads,  my  throat's  as 
dry  OS  a  whistle,  and  gi'e  me  a  dram  to  draik  the 
dust." 


•»> 
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^n  impitblis^eb  (^apitr  from  **i\^t  l^ife  of  Panne  XBatit^*  %  Sailor.'' 

BT    DAVID    MAC7BETH     MOIR    (DILTA). 


From  the  first  moment  I  clapped  efn  on  the 
caricature  thing  of  a  coat,  that  Tommy  Bodkin 
had,  in  my  absence,  shaped  out  for  Cursccowl  the 
butcher,  I  foresaw,  in  my  own  mind,  that  a  catas- 
trophe was  brewing  for  us ;  and  never  did  soldier 
gird  himself  to  fight  the  French,  or  sailor  prepare 
for  a  sea-storm,  with  greater  alacrity,  than  I  did  to 
cope  with  the  bull-dog  anger,  and  buffet  back  the 
uproarious  vengeance  of  our  heathenish  customer. 

At  first  I  thought  of  letting  the  thing  take  its 
natural  course,  an#of 'threaping  down  Cursocowl's 
throat,  that  he  must  have  been  feloniously  keeping 
in  his  breath,  when  Tommy  took  his  measure ;  and, 
moreover,  that  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  straight- 
laced,  Tommy  had  done  his  utmost,  trying  to  make 
him  look  like  his  betters ;  till,  my  conscience  check- 
ing me  for  such  a  nefarious  intention,  I  endeavored, 
as  became  me  in  the  relations  of  man,  merchant, 
and  Christian,  to  solder  t)ie  matter  peaceably,  and 
show  him,  if  there  was  a  fioiult  committed,  that 
there  was  no  evil  intention  on  my  side  of  the  house. 
To  this  end,  I  despatched  the  bit  servant  wench,  on 
the  Friday  afternoon,  to  deliver  the  coat,  which 
was  neatly  tied  up  in  brown  {mper,  and  directed — 
•*  Mr.  Cursccowl,  with  care,"  and  to  buy  a  sheep*s 
head ;  bidding  her,  by  way  of  being  civil,  give  my 
kind  compliments,  and  enquire  how  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cursccowl,  and  the  five  little  Miss  Cursocowls,  were 
keeping  their  healths,  and  trusting  to  his  honor  in 
sending  me  a  good  article.  But  have  a  moment's 
patience. 

Boing  busy  at  the  time,  turning  a  jmr  of  kutti- 
kins  for  old  Mr.  Mooleypoucb,  the  mealmongcr, 
when  the  lassie  came  back,  I  hnd  no  mind  of  ask- 
ing a  i<i^ht  of  the  shecpV  head,  as  I  aye  like  the 
little  blrtck-faccd,  in  preference  to  the  whito,  fat, 
fozy  Cbev-iot-breed ;  but,  most  providentially,  I 
catched  a  gliskie  of  the  wench  passing  the  shop- 
window,  on  the  road  over  to  Jacob  Coom,  the 


smith's,  to  get  it  singed,  having  been  despatched 
there  by  her  mistress.  Running  round  the  counter 
like  lightning,  I  opened  the  sneck,  and  hallooed  to 
her  to  wheel  to  the  right  about,  having,  somehow 
or  other,  a  superstitious  longing  to  look  at  the 
article.  As  I  was  saying,  there  was  a  Providence 
in  this,  which,  at  the  time,  mortal  man  could  never 
have  thought  of. 

James  Batter  had  popped  in  with  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand,  to  read  mo  a  curious  account  of  a 
Mermaid,  that  was  seen  singing  a  Gaelic  song, 
and  combing  its  hair  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb, 
someway  terrible  far  north  about  Shetland,  by  a 
rei?pectable  minister  of  the  district,  riding  homo  in 
the  gloaming,  after  a  presbytery  dinner.  Bo,  as  he 
was  just  taking  off  his  spectacles  cannily,  and  say- 
ing to  me — "And  was  not  that  droll?" — ^the  lassie 
spread  down  her  towel  on  the  counter,  when,  lo! 
and  behold !  such  an  abominable  spectacle !  James 
Batter  observing  me  run  back,  and  turn  white,  put 
on  his  glasses  again,  cannily  taking  them  out  of  his 
well-worn  shagreen  case,  and,  giving  a  stare  down 
at  the  towel,  £most  touched  the  beast's  nose  with 
his  own. 

"  And  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  the  mat- 
ter?" quo'  James  Batter;  "ye  seem  in  a  wonderful 
quandary  I" 

"The  matter!"  answered  I,  in  astonishment; 
looking  to  see  if  the  man  had  lost  his  sight  or  his 
senses — "  the  matter!  who  ever  saw  a  sheep's  head 
with  straight  horns,  and  a  visnomy,  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow — red,  blue,  orange,  green,  yellow,  white, 
and  black  ?" 

"  Deed  it  i«,"  said  James,  after  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion; "it  must  be  a  lowsy-naturay.  I'm  sure  1 
have  read  most  of  Buffon's  books,  and  I  have  never 
heard  toll  of  the  like.     It's  gey  and  querish." 

"  Od !  James,"  answered  I,  "  ye  take  every  thing 
very  canny ;  you're  a  philosopher,  to  be  sure ;  but. 
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1  dare  my,  if  the  moon  iraii  10  Tull  ffoni  ihe  lift, 
and  kiiDiik  doirn  the  olil  kirk,  re  wuutd  M7  no 
more  than  '  it'ii  gey  and  quecriali.'" 

" Qiieurlsli,  lunn !  do  yc;  not  eec  thatfoildcd  I, 
Nhoviii);  doirn  his  hca<l  iiio«Cly  on  the  lop  of  it. 
"Do  )'L>  not  ice  ibutt  awful,  moKt  awfiill  txlonii^h- 
iiifc!  I  Do  yc  not  lec  that  long  beard?  Who.  in 
the  aaiiii*  ofgoudiiciia,  ever  waa  an  kvu-wUtH'M  tn  a 
Nhccp'!t  head,  in  a  Ctiriiitiun  Lind,  with  a  lieiird  Aktf 
an  niuhaTeti  juw,  tTyitiff  ■  owl  clowos,'  with  a  grwn 
bag  OTpr  hii  lutt  nhnuldcr!" 

"  Dog  on  it,"  Kuiil  James,  glviti);  a  Sd^n  with  his 
faolnchcs ;  "  UofS  an  it,  M  1  nni  a  Tiring  Hiuiicr,  thut 
il  the  head  of  a  AVilly  coat." 

"  AVilUe,  or  N'annie,  an^irereil  I,  "  It'*  not  nipni 
Ibr  me ;  and  never  ritall  an  ounci-  of  it  rrosa  die 
rraig  of  my  luinily ; — that  U,  an  siiro  an  ever  Jaiiii'^ 
Halter  drare  a  iliuiUn.  Gitp  counsel  in  iitcd, 
Jamci;  wliiit  in  to  )«  duner" 

"Dint  necdn  (fiwideration,"  (|iio' JamM,  (tiiinj; 
a  bit  hiiast.  "  I'lileiw  be  makes  ample  ajmlogy,  and 
extiliiina  liip  niiHtukc  in  a  fi«i4blc  way,  it  ia  my 
hamlilu  oiiininn  that  lie  au||:ht  to  1>o  nnmnmncd  Ite- 
fOTG  liU  tictti'm.  Thai  in  the  le^nl  unr  to  umku 
lun  wntrt  for  hia  vino." 

At  last,  a  tliDUi^it  i^tnurk  me,  nnd  I  i«w  farther 
through  my  dillivuUk>s  th»n  ever  iiional  niaii  did 
through  a  niillElonc ;  but,  like  a  iiolitivian,  I  iiiinled 
not  the  insttrr  to  Jumo,  keepinft  my  tungiic  cou- 
uily  nitiiin  my  tetlli.  I  Ihi^n  laid  the  liuail,  wrap|i>Ml 
up  in  tlie  bit  towt'l,  in  a  rnmcr  beliiudtlie  counter; 
and,  turning  ray  liicc  round  ufmia  tu  Juini;:*,  1  i>ut 
niy  hands  into  my  tirecchcs  iwcketn,  an  if  nothing 
Id  the  world  had  liappencd,  and  ventun-d  back  to 
the  Uory  of  the  Menuuid.  I  ukid  him  bum  vlie 
'■■okcd — what  kind  of  dn'i<a  she  nore—if  ^hu  swam 
T.ith  her  cunirts — what  was  llie  color  of  licr  linir — 
Kliere  sh«  would  buy  liie  Wrtol-eshi'll  ciuhIj — and 
ru  on;  when,  jiint  m  he  u-iis  dcuiHug  hia  |ii|>e  lo 
rpply,  who  should  burst  iijwn  the  slio[Mleor,  like  a 
■■lap' of  thunder,  wilh  burning  cat's  ci'n,  and  a  face 
111  red  nil  a  soldier'n  jacket,  hut  CiirpccciH'l  himielf,  ' 


witl)  Ihe  new  killing-coat  in  his  liand. — which,  giT* 
ing  a  tremendous  curse,  the  words  of  which  arc  not 
essendallT  necessary  for  me  to  rc|icat,  bi'lng  an 
eldvr  of  bur  kirk,  he  made  play  flee  at  me  with 
such  a  birr,  that  it  twisted  round  my  neck,  and 
nionly  blinding  me,  made  mo  doze  like  a  tottum. 
At  the  same  time,  to  clear  hi»  way,  and  the  better 
to  enable  him  10  take  a  good  mark,  he  gave  •lames 
Batter  a  sbovr,  that  made  him  stiilter  against  the 
wall,  and  snacked  the  good  new  fnrlhing  IoIhlcco- 
pipe,  that  James  waa  taking  his  firt<t  nhilT  out  of; 
cr^'iii^,  at  the  same  hlcsi-ed  moment — "Hold  out  o' 
my  road,  ye  long  uithereil  wabitter.  Yi-'re  a  pair 
of  havering  idiolH ;  but  I'll  have  pennyworths  out 
of  both  your  Ma*,  as  I'm  a  pinnerV' 

What  was  to  bo  done?  There  was  no  time  for 
speaking,  for  L'nrsi'cowl,  fuanilng  like  a  mad  dog 
wilh  passion,  fuelled  hold  uf  the  cllwaiirl,  njiirh  ho 
tlourislied  round  \i\i  heail  like  a  higlilutidi'r'g  broad 
sinord;  ami,  slumping  about,  wilh  hii'  Kii>cking« 

,  drawn  up  hi;*  thighii,  threatened  every  moiiicnt  to 

[  coniniU  bloody  munler. 

I  If  James  Hatter  never  saw  sen-i>:e  before,  he 
leamud  a  little  of  It  that  dny,  being  in  a  pickle  of 
boilily  terror  uol  lo  be  imagined  by  living  inaa ; 
but  his  presence  of  niinil  ilid  not  forsake  him,  anil 
he  cowered  for  cafely  and  snccor  into  a  far  vomer, 
holding  out  D  wvb  of  buckram  bcfuix-  lilm, — me 
crying  all  ilic  lime,  "Send  (br  the  towivoIGcerl 
will  ye  ni>t  t-t'inl  for  llic  lown-otBcer  ?" 

You  niav  talk  of  yuur  (ieucral  Uoores,  and  your 
Lord  WelliiiRIons,  as  ye  like;  but  iivvit,  i^ini'e  I 
was  lHim,Wd  I  ever  rve  or  hi'nr  tell  of  any  thing 
braver  than  tlie  way  Tommy  Uodhiii  bcliuved.  In 
savuig  both  our  |ireelouN  lives,  at  that  bh'»>i'il  niek 
uf  time,  fr«>m  louch-andfro  jii>]innly ;  for,  when 
I'urKct'owl  was  mm|Kigiiig  aboul,  I'ursing  and  swrai'- 
iiig  like  a  Ituivlun  Iwur,  liuiliiig  out  voilles  of  oaihs 
that  would  have  tVi.Jiiid  John  Kmu,  liirbje  the 
like  of  us,  Tom. my 'loll'  hi  behind  him  like  a  nihl 
cat,  follow*eil  by  .'o-eiib  Ilwrfcey,  Jeny  ."^tavlaiie, 
und  Juck  Tliorl,  the   lliri'e  jipprcnticeo,  ou   ilieir 
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Htocking  holes,  and,  hannp:  strong  and  dumpy  nrnis, 
pinned  back  his  elbows  like  a  tiash  ot  lightning, 
giving  the  other  callants  time  to  jump  on  his  back, 
and  hold  him  like  a  vice ;  while,  having  got  time  to 
draw  my  breath,  and  screw  up  my  pluck,  I  ran  for- 
ward like  a  lion,  and  houghed  the  t*  hole  concern — 
Tommy  Bodkin,  the  three  faithful  apprentices, 
Cursccowl,  and  all,  coming  to  the  ground  like  a 
battered  castle. 

It  was  now  James  Batter's  turn  to  come  up  in 
line;  and,  though  a  douce  man  (being  savage  for 
the  insulting  way  that  Cursecowl  had  dared  to  use 
him),  he  dropped  down  like  mad,  with  his  knees  on 
Curaecowl's  breast,  who  was  yelling,  roaring,  and 
grinding  his  buck-teeth  like  a  mad  bull,  kicking 
right  and  spurring  left  with  fire  and  fury;  and, 
taking  his  Kilmarnock  off  his  head,  thrust  it,  like  a 
battering  ram,  into  Cursccowl's  mouth,  to  hinder 
him  from  alarming  the  neighl)orhoo(l,  and  bringing 
the  whole  world  about  our  ears.  Such  a  straiiiash 
of  tumbling,  roaring,  tearing,  swearing,  kicking, 
pushing,  cutfing,  roughing,  and  riving  about  the 
floor!!  I  thought  they  would  not  have  left  one 
another  with  a  shirt  on;  it  seemed  a  combat  even 
to  the  death.  Cursccowl's  breath  was  chocked  up 
within  him  like  wind  in  an  empty  bladdtT,  and  when 
I  got  a  gliskie  of  his  face,  from  beneath  James's 
cowl,  it  was  growing  as  black  as  the  crown  of  my 
hat.  It  feared  me  nnich  that  murder  would  be  the 
upshot,  the  webs  being  all  heeled  over,  both  of 
broad  cloth,  ))uckram,  cassimir,  and  AVolch  flannel ; 
and  the  paper  shapings  and  worsted  rounds  coih'tl 
about  their  throats  and  l)odies  like  iiery  serp'jnts. 
At  long  and  last,  I  thought  it  becanie  me,  lieiiig 
the  head  of  the  house,  to  soiuid  a  parley,  and  bid 
them  give  the  savage  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  to  see 
if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  in  his  defence. 

Cursecowl,  by  tliis  time,  had  forcible  assurance 
of  our  al)ility  to  overpowtT  liin>,  and  linding  he  had 
by  far  the  worst  of  it,  was  obliged  to  gmw  tainer, 
u.-iug  the  first  breath  he  got  to  cry  out,  '*  A  barley, 
ye  thieves,  a  barley!  1  tell  ye,  give  me  wind. 
There's  not  a  man  in  nine  of  ye  !" 

Finding  our  own  strength,  we  saw,  by  this  time, 
that  we  were  masters  of  the  field ;  nevertbele>s  we 
took  care  to  niaUe  gootl  terms,  wiien  tin  y  were  in 
our  power ;  nor  would  we  allow  Curse<'Owl  t«>  sit. 
upright,  till  after  he  had  snid,  lliree  times  over,  on 
his  honor  as  a  gentleman,  that  ho  would  behave  as 
became  one. 

After  giNing  his  breeches-knee§a  skuft'wilh  his 
loof,  to  dad  ofT  the  stoure,  he  came,  right  foot 
foremost,  to  the  counter  side,  while  the  lad«lii.'s  were 
dighting  their  brows,  and  stowing  away  the  webs 
u])on  their  ends  round  about,  saying,  "Maister 
Wauch,  how  have  ye  the  conscience  to  send  hamo 
such  a  piece  o'  wark  as  that  coat  to  ouy  decent 
man  f  Do  ye  <lare  to  imagine  that  I  am  a  Jerusa- 
lem spider,  that  I  coidd  be  cranuned,  nock  ami 
heeLH,  into  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  Fyo,  shame — it 
would  not  button  on  yourself,  man,  scarecrow-look- 
ing mortal  though  ye  be!" 

James  Batter's  blood  was  now  up,  and  broiling 
like  an  old  Roman's  ;  so  he  was  determined  t(»  show 
Cursecowl  that  I  had  a  frientl  in  court,  able  and 
willing  to  keep  him  at  stavu's-end.  "  Keep  a  calm 
.soogh,"  said  James  Batter,  interfering,  "and  not 
miscall  the  head  of  the  house  in  his  own  shoj);  or, 
to  ^ay  nothing  of  present  consequences,  by  way  of 
showing  ye  the  road  to  the  door,  perhaps  Maister 
Sneckdrawer,  the  penny-writer,  'II  give  ye  a  cap- 


tion paper  with  a  broad  margin,  to  claw  your  elbow 
with  at  your  leisure,  my  good  fellow." 

'*Pugh,  pugh,"  cried  Cursecowl,  snapping  bis 
finger  and  thumb  at  Jameses  beak,  '*  I  do  not  value 
your  threatening  an  ill  halfpenny.  Come  away  oat 
your  ways  to  the  crown  of  the  causeway,  and  Til 
box  anv  three  of  ve,  over  the  bannv's,  for  half-a 
mutclikin.  But  od'sake,  Batter,  my  man,  nobody*g 
speaking  to  yon,"  added  Cursecowl,  giving  a  hack 
now  and  then,  and  a  bit  spit  down  on  the  floor : 
*'go  hame,  man,  and  get  your  cowl  washed;  I  dare 
say  you  have  pushioned  me,  so  I  have  no  more  to 
say  to  the  like  of  you.  But  now,  Maister  Wauch, 
just  speaking  liooly  and  fairly,  do  you  not  think 
black  burning  shame  of  yourself,  for  putting  such 
an  article  into  any  decent  Christian  man*s  hand, 
like  mine?" 

"  Wait  a  wee — wait  a  woe,  frientl,  and  I'll  give 
ye  a  lock  salt  to  your  broth,"  answered  I,  in  a  calm 
and  cool  way ;  for,  being  a  confidential  elder  of 
Maister  Wiggle's,  I  kept  myself  free  from  the  sin  of 
getting  into  a  passion,  or  fighting,  except  in  self- 
defence,  which  is  forbidden  neither  by  law  nor 
gospel ;  and,  stooping  down,  I  took  up  the  towel 
from  the  corner,  and,  spreading  it  upon  the  counter, 
bade  him  look,  and  see  if  he  knew  an  atdd  ac- 
(juaintance ! 

Cursecowl,  to  be  such  a  dragoon,  had  some  ra- 
tional points  in  his  character;  so,  seeing  that  he 
lent  hear  to  me  with  a  smirk  on  his  rough  red  face, 
I  went  on :  '*  Take  my  advice  as  a  friend,  and  make 
the  best  of  your  way  home,  killing-eoat  and  all; 
for  the  most  perfect  will  sometimes  fall  into  an  in- 
nocent mistake,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be 
helped  now.  But  if  ye  show  any  symptom  of  ob- 
strapulosiiv,  I'll  fiml  mvself  untler  the  necessitv  of 
publishing  you  abroatl  to  the  world  for  what  you 
are,  and  show  about  that  he  id  in  the  towel  for  a 
won«ler  to  broad  Scotland,  in  a  manner  that  will 
make  customers  flee  from  vour  booth,  as  if  it  was 
infected  with  th(^  sevt-n  plafrues  of  E;  vpt.'* 

At  sight  of  the  goat's-liead,  Cui"secowl  c1ap]>ed 
his  hanil  on  his  thigh  two  or  three  thnes,  and  could 
scarcely  muster  good  mannei-s  enough  to  keep  him 
from  bursting  out  a  laughing. 

'*Ye  seem  to  have  found  a  fiddle,  friend,"  said  I; 
"but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  ye'll  may  be 
lind  it  liker  a  lianging-rnateh  than  a  nm.-lcal  matter. 
Are  vou  not  aware  il.at  I  could  hand  vou  over  to 
the  sheriff',  on  two  special  indictments:  in  the  first' 
place,rfor  an  action  of  assault  and  batterfication,  in 
cutting  mo,  an  elder  of  our  kirk,  with  a  sticked 
killinjr-coat,  in  my  ow  n  shop ;  and,  in  the  .second 
[)lae4»,  as  a  swindler,  iniposing  on  his  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  taking  the  coin  of  the  realm  on  false  pre- 
tences, and  palming  off  goat's  flesh  u])on  Christians, 
as  if  they  were  perfect  i)agans." 

Heathen  though  Cui'secowl  was,  this  oration 
alarmed  him  in  a  jiffy,  soon  show  ing  him,  in  a  couple 
of  hurries,  ihat  it  was  nece-^sarv  for  him  to  be  our 
humble  servant:  so  he  said,  still  keej)ing  the  smirk 
on  his  face,  "Kay,  kay,  it's  not  worth  making  a 
noise  about,  after  all.  Gie  mo  the  jacket,  Mansie, 
my  num,  and  if.  *I1  maybe  serve  my  nephew,  young 
Killim,  who  is  as  Uugit  in  the  waisto  as  a  wasp. 
Let  us  take  a  shak«'  of  your  paw  over  the  counter, 
and  be  friends.     Bve-LMues  should  be  live-iranes." 

Never  let  it  be  saiil  that  Mansie  Wauch,  though 
one  of  the  King's  volunteers,  ever  thrust  a.^i<le  llie 
oliv(?  braneh  of  peace;  so,  ill-'ised  tliough  I  had 
been,  to  .say  nothin,':;  of  Janies  Batter,  who  had  got 
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bla  pipe  Hmubed  to  cruneheB,  and  one  of  the  ejea 
of  Yua  specMcleB  knocked  out,  I  gate  him  my  fim 
firanklv. 

James  Batter's  birfle  had  been  so  fiercely  put  up, 
and  no  nondcr,  that  it  was  not  so  vasilj  sleeked 
down ;  BO,  for  a  while,  be  looked  uuco  glum,  till 
Cursecowl  insisted  that  our  meeting  should  not  be 
a  dry  one ;  nor  would  he  hcnr  a  siagle  word  on  me 
and  James  Batter  not  accepting  biajreat  of  a  mutch- 
kin  of  Kilbagie. 

I  did  not  think  James  would  hare  beeo  so  doure 
and  refractory, — funking  and  fiingin);  like  old  Jero- 
boam t  hut  at  last,  with  the  pemiadion  of  the  treat, 
be  came  to,  and,  sleeking  down  his  front  hair,  we 
alt  three  took  a  step  down  to  the  far  end  of  the 
close,  at  the  back  street,  vbere  widow  Tliompeon 
kept  the  sigD  of  "Tlie  Tankard  and  the  Tappit  Uto," 
Cursecow],  when  we  got  ourselves  seated,  ordi^ring 
in  tbe  spirits  with  a  loud  rap  on  the  tatile  with  bia 
knuckle?,  and  a  whistle  on  tbe  landlady  through 
his  fore-teeth,  that  made  the  roof  ring.  A  bottle 
of  beer  was  also  brought ;  so,  afler  drinking  one 
snotbcr'a  healths  round,  with  a  tasting  out  of  the 
dram-gloss,  Cursecowl  swashed  the  reat  of  tbe  raw 
creature  into  the  tankard,  saying, — "Now  take 
your  will  o't;  there's  drink  fit  for  a  kmg;  that's 
real '  pap-in.' " 

lie  was  an  awful  body,  Cursecowl,  and  had  a 
power  of  queer  stories,  wbich,  weil-a-wat,  did  not 
lose  in  the  telling.  James  Batter,  beginning  to 
brighten  up,  bodged  and  Icuch  like  a  niiie-year-otd : 
and  1  freely  confess,  for  another,  that  I  was  mi  di- 
Tertcd,  that,  I  dare  say,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
fearsome  oaths,  which  made  out  very  hair  stand  on 
end,  and  were  enough  to  open  the  Btonc-wall.  we 
would  have  both  sate  from  tliat  lime  to  ttiis. 

We  got  the  whole  story  of  the  Witlie-Goat,  out 
•nd  out,  it  seeming  to  l>e,  with  Cursecowl,  a  prime 
matter  of  dirertion,  especially  that  part  of  it  relat- 
ing tu  the  head,  by  which  he  had  won  a  crown-piece 
from  Drocon  Pnunch,  who  wagered  that  the  wife 
and  me  would  eat  it,  without  ever  finding  out  onr 
mtHtakc.    Bui,  ah  ho,  ladl 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  wan  thin. 
The  Witlic-lioat  had,  for  eiv'ii<^i-'n  year,  Itelonged 
to  a  dragoon  marching  regiruenl,  and,  in  its  better 
da^s,  had  seen  a  power  of  Kcrrice  abroad;  till, 
tKing  now  old  and  infirm,  it  had  lalien  off  one  of 
tbe  boggagc-eartii,  and  got  its  leg  lirokcu  on  the 
road  to  i'iershell,  whcra  it  was  sold  to  Cursecowl, 
by  a  corporal,  for  half-a-croun  and  a  drum,  T4ic 
four  quarters  be  had  managed  to  lUill  for  mutton, 
like  lightning — thlR  one  buying  a  jigco'i  that  one  a 
back-ribs,  and  soon.  However,  be  had  to  weather 
a  gay  brisk  gale,  in  making  his  point  good.  One 
woman  remarked,  that  it  had  an  unearthly,  rtmk 
smell;  to  which  he  raid,  ''So,  no — ye  do  not  ken 
your  blessings,  friend, — that's  the  smetl  of  venison, 
for  the  beast  was  brought  up  along  with  the  deers 
In  the  Duke's  parka."  And  to  another  wife,  thai, 
after  siuell — smelling  at  it,  though  it  was  a  wee 
humphed.  he  replied,  "Fullh,  that's  all  the  thanks 
folks  gets  for  Idling  their  sheep  crop  heather  among 
the  Cheviot  IlilLi ;"  and  such  like  lie.".  But  as  for 
the  head,  that  hud  been  the  donru  buainc^a.  Sx 
times  had  It  hcen  sold  and  away,  and  six  times  had 
it  licen  brought  back  nj:ain.  One  liairn  said,  tlutt 
her  "  nioihiT  di<1  na  like  a  slieej/s  head  with  homn 
like  Ihe.-^i',  and  wnuti'd  it  changed  for  another  one," 
A  second  one  said,  that  "  it  hud  tup's  cen,  and  her 
fatbcr  liked  weather  mutton."    A  third  customer 


found  mortal  fault  with  the  colors,  which,  she  Mid, 
"were  not  canny,  or  in  the  course  of  nature." 
What  the  fourth  one  said,  and  tbe  fifth  one  took 
leave  to  observe,  I  have  stupidly  forgotten,  though, 
I  am  sure,  I  heard  both ;  but  I  mind  one  remarked, 
quite  off-hand,  as  she  sought  back  her  money,  that, 
"unless  sheep  could  do  without  beards,  like  lh«ir 
neighbors,  she  would  keep  the  pot  boiling  with  a 
]Uece  beef,  io  the  mean  lime."  Alter  all  this,  would 
•ny  mortal  man  believe.  Deacon  Paunch,  the  greasv 
Daniel  Lambert  that  he  is,  had  taken  the  wager,  as 
I  before  took  opportunity  to  rcmnrk,  that  ourfamilv 
would  swallow  the  bajt  F  But,  oh  ha,  he  was  off  his 
eggs  there. 

James  and  me  were  so  tickled  with  Cur^ecowl's 
wild,  outrageous,  off-hand,  humorsoine  way  of  tell- 
ing his  crack,  that,  though  sore  wiih  the  neighcring. 
none  of  the  two  of  us  ever  thought  of  rising ;  Curse- 
cowl chapping  in  first  one  atoup,  and  then  anotlicr, 
and  birlirig  the  tankard  round  the  toble.  as  if  we 
had  been  drinking  dub-water.  1  dare  say  I  would 
never  have  got  away,  had  I  not  eUjiped  out  behind 
Lucky  Thompson's  back — for  she  was  a  broad  fat 
body,  with  a  round-cared  nmlch,  and  a  full-plailcd 
check  "apron — when  bIio  was  drawing  the  fiilh 
Iwtlle  of  small  beer,  with  her  corkscrew  between 
ber  knees;  Cureecoul  lecturing  away  at  tlie  divid- 
ual moment,  like  a  Glasgow  professor,  to  James 
Batter,  whose  eeii  wore  gathering  straws,  on  a 
pliskie  be  hud  once,  in  the  course  of  trade,  played 
on  a  conceited  body  of  a  French  eick-nurse,  by  sell- 
ing her  a  lump  of  fat  pork  to  nuthc  hcef-t>'a  of  to 
her  mistress,  who  was  dwining  in  the  blue  Berl- 
zebubs, 

Olione.  and  woes  me,  for  old  Father  Adnin  and 
Ihe  fall  of  man  t  I'uor,  sober,  good,  honest  JamoK 
Batter  uus  not,  by  a,  thousand  miles,  a  uialch  for 
such  company.      Ev^-ry   thing.   hoKcver,   bus  iis 
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_^ .__      ....  I  »le*pcd  in  Widow  Thompson's  , 

tovn-Ulk  was  concerning  tbe  mltfortunate  James  I  ret— on  a   han^l-barroT,   borrowed  from   Kai 
Batter,  who  had  becD  earned  home,  lotallj  Inea-  j  Wig^e'a  aervant-lass,  Jenny  Jessamine. 
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In  the  year  17—,  before  the  light 
of  Uterature  and  scieocc  hud  made 
mch  progresa  among  the  peasantry 
of  tbia  tonnlTy — when  Our  less  en- 
Ucbtened  forefathers  ascribed  i^ very 
pnenomenon  of  nature,  which  Ihey 
<Ud  not  underatand,  to  Bonie  super- 
natnral  aeenuy,  either  benevolent 
ormalGvoleiit,  aa  the  case  might  be; 
and  an  btowbI  of  dialielief  in  the 
eiiiU-nee  of  wilcheralt, 
ey,  the  black  art,  hobgobtina,  foiries, 
broviii«s,  etc.,  would  hare  subjceted  a  person  to 
more  annoyance  and  persecution,  than  an  open 
STOwal  of  infidelity  would  do  at  present — three 
yonng  men  of  family  set  out  from  Edinburgh,  on  a 
pleasure  excureian  into  the  country,  Afler  visiting 
Ijnlithgow,  Falkirk,  Stirling,  and  Glasgow,  Ihey 
took  up  their  quarters  at  the  head  iim  in  Uldcalder, 
on  their  way  back  to  Auld  Reekie.  Finding  a.  set 
of  youthful  revellers  there  to  their  mind,  thuy  spent 
MTeril  daya  and  nights  in  drinking  and  catouaing, 
never  dreaming  of  the  heavy  bill  they  were  run- 
ninK  up  with  the  "kind  landlady."  The  truth 
fluked  upon  them  at  last ;  and  iliey  discovered, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  not  wherewithal 
to  clear  their  heavy  score.  A  coueultation  was 
held  by  the  trio,  and  many  plana  for  getting  rid  of 
their  disagreeable  situation  were  proposed  and  re- 
jected. At  last,  one  of  them,  more  fertile  in  cipe- 
ifonta  than  tbe  other  two,  hit  upon  the  following 
method,  which  good  fortune  aeemed  to  favor,  of  eX' 
tricating  both  himBeif  and  his  brethren  : — 

"Don't  you  see  yon  cadger's  aaa  standing  at  the 
door  over  the  way?"  said  he. 

"  Yes :  but  what  of  that  T" 

"Come  along  with  me — looee  the  ass — unburden 
him  of  his  creels — disengage  him  from  his  sunks 
and  branks — put  ne  in  his  place  equip  me  with 
bia  hameaa — hang  the  creeli  likewise  upon  me — lie 
me  to  the  door  with  his  own  bailer — get  another 
for  bim — lead  him  away  to  the  next  town — you  will 
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The  plan  was  instantly  put  in  practice ;  the  youth 
was  BOon  accoutred  in  Uic  aia's  furniture,  and  away 
went  the  other  two  to  sell  the  aSS. 

In  the  mean  time,  out  comes  the  honest  cadger 
from  the  house,  where  he  had  been  making  a  con- 
tract with  the  guidwlfe  for  eggs;  but  the  moment 
he  bchuld,  aa  he  supposed,  his  ass  tranaformed  into 
a  fine  gentleman,  he  held  up  his  hands  in  the  ut- 
most wonder,  ciclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "Quid 
hae  a  care  o'  us  I  wliat  means  a'  this  o't  ?  Speak, 
in  the  name  o'  Gude,  an'  tell  me  nhst  ye  are — are 
je  a Q  earthly  creature,  or  the  auld  thief  himselT 

"Alas!"  responded  the  youth,  putting  on  a  sad 
countenance,  "  hae  ye  forgotten  your  aiu  aas  ?  Do 
ye  no  ken  me  now  * — me !  that  boa  served  you  sae 
lang  and  sae  faithfu' ;  thai  has  trudged  and  toiled 
through  wat  anil  through  dry,  mid  cnuld  and  hun- 
g,!r;  hooted  at  by  blackguard  callante — lashed  by 
youreel' — an'  yet  ye  dinna  ken  me !  Waea  me, 
that  ever  I  becam'  your  ass  I  that  over  I  should,  by 
my  ain  disobedience,  hae  cast  out  wi'  my  father, 
an'  provoked  him  to  turn  me  into  a  stupid  erealure 

"Sic  as  I  now  see  ye! — instead  o'  an  aaa,  I  now 
see  a  hraw  young  gentleman." 

"A  braw  young  gentleman! — 0  Oude  be  praised 
that  my  lather  bos  at  last  been  pleased  to  restore  me 
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to  my  ain  ibape,  and  that  I  can  now  see  wi*  the 
een,  an*  speak  wi*  the  tongue  o*  a  man  I** 

*'  But  wha  are  ye,  my  braw  lad,  and  wha  is  your 
&therf*» 

**  Oh,  did  you  never  hear  o*  Maister  James  San- 
dilands,  the  third  son  o'  the  Earl  o*  Torpichen  f  ** 

**  Heard  o*  himl  ay,  an*  kent  him  too,  when  he 
was  a  bairn,  but  he  was  sent  awa*  abroad  when  he 
was  young,  an*  I  ne*er  heard  tell  o'  him  sin*  syne.** 

*'Wecl,  Fm  that  same  Maister  James;  and  ye 
maun  ken  that  my  father  learned  the  black  art  at 
the  college,  an*  that  I  happened  to  anger  him  by 
makln*  love  to  a  fine  young  leddy,  against  his  will, 
an*  that,  in  short,  when  he  faund  out  that  I  was 
in  loTe  wi*  her,  he  turned  me  into  an  ass  for  my 
disobedience.** 

**  Weel,  weel,  my  man,  since  that  is  the  case,  gae 
awa'  hame,  an*  grce  wi*  your  father ;  tak'  my  bless- 
ing wi  you,  an*  I  will  e*en  try  to  get  anitber  ass, 
whether  your  father  send  me  as  muckle  siller  as  buy 
anithcr  ane  or  no;  Cure  ye  weel,  an*  my  blessing 
gang  wi*  you.** 


Away  went  the  youth,  released  from  his  bondage, 
and  soon  meeting  with  his  comrades,  related,  to 
their  joint  gratification,  his  strange  adventure  with 
the  honest  cadger.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  asB 
was  sold,  the  bill  paid,  and  the  youths  got  safely 
back  to  Edinburgh. 

So  soon  as  they  got  matters  arranged,  they  sent 
a  sum  to  the  worthy  cadger,  sufficient  to  purchase 
three  asses.  On  receiving  the  money,  he  lost  no 
time  in  looking  out  for  another  ass,  and  as  next 
week  was  "  Calder  fair,**  he  repaired  thither  with 
the  full  intention  of  making  a  purchase.  He  waa 
not  long  in  the  fair,  looking  about  for  an  animal  to 
suit  his  purpose,  when,  behold !  he  saw  with  new 
wonder  and  astonishment,  his  own  identical  old  ass  I 
The  dumb  brute  knew  him  also,  and  made  signs  of 
recognition  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  The 
honest  cadger  could  not  contain  himself,  the  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes,  he  looked  wistfully  in  the 
creaturc*s  face,  and  anxiously  cried  out,  *^  Gude 
have  a  care  o*  us !  hae  you  and  your  father  cuisten 
out  again  ?** 
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DRAMATIS  PEBSGNJS. 


LOBD  BxUf  OUT. 

Lawtem  Ybvoil 
Touiro  Ck>Pi7B. 
HoiMS  Cowslip. 

LaDT  BXLMOITT. 

Oopua 


8im  FuDxmiOK  Kalook. 
Old  Oopua 
Fkank  Fkikkdlt. 
Jebbt  Cowblip  (his  ton.) 
Matilda  Bxlmoxt. 
dobcab  cowbup. 


ACT  I. 

80BNX.  I.— ^  Boom  in  Lord  BelmofWt  Hou9e, 

Enter  Lord  Belmont. 


LoBD  Belmoot.  Why  did  I  do  it?  Why  did  I 
forge  the  deeds  which  made  me  the  lord  of  all  I  see 
around  me  1  Why  did  I  cause  my  sister*s  child  to 
be  kidnapped,  and  sent  to  sea?  Oh,  Remorse  I  Oh, 
Despair!  How  the  throbbing  of  a  guilty  brow 
shakes  the  coronet  which  gUda  it.  Hal  who*8 
there  ?    My  evil  genius  I 


Enter  Lawyer  Venom. 

Lawtkr  Venom.  How  is  your  Lordship?  Plot- 
ting mischief?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Nothing  like  it  I 
hate  all  the  world  ;  don't  you?  Here  is  the  instru- 
ment for  turning  the  Cowslips  out  of  their  cottage — 
it  only  wants  your  signature.  [  Gives  paper. 

Lord  Belmont.  Alas!  must  I  affix  it?  (Aside.) 
Crime,  crime,  how  thou  forcest  us  on  from  one 
villany  to  another.  [if«  writes. 

Scene  closes. 

Scene  II. — A  Street  in  the  Village. 

Enter  Old  Oopus  and  Young  Oopus. 

Old  Gopus.  Stick  up,  ray  boy ;  stick  up  to  Ifisa 
Belmont.  You  are  the  fellow  for  her.  Gad  I  when 
I  was  your  age — 

Young  Gopds.  Oh!  You  old  heathen!  60 
along.     But  do  vou  think  she'd  have  nie,  dad  ? 

Old  Gopus.    Think.     D ,  I  know  it.    She'd 

jump  at  you  like  a  cat-a-mountain.     Phew  I 

Young  Gopus.  Fm  in  such  spirits.  {Sings)  Fal 
de  ral  de  ral  de  la. 

[Exeunt  both^  dancing  and  singing. 

Scene  III.— .^  Boom  in  Lord  Belmont's  House. 
Enter  Lady  Belmont  and  Miss  Belmont. 

Lady  Belmont.  Pr*ythce,  child,  talk  no  more. 
The  blood  of  the  Belmonts — 

Miss  Belmont.  Can  ncyer  be  degraded  by  an 
alliance  in  which  love  consecrates  the  heart,  and 
honor  seals  the  hands. 

Ladt  Belmont.    Sir  Frederick — 

Miss  Belmont.    Again  that  odious  name. 

Enter  Sir  Frederick  unperceived  eU  back. 
Sib  Fredebice  {aside).    Ha !     Confusion  I 

Lady  Belmont.    While  that  Frank  Friendly 

Miss  Belmoht.  Frank  IMendly!  HeaTenly 
sound  I 
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SnUr  Pnoih  JMatJty,  tmptretitai,  al  bade. 

Frahs  (lUKfa).     H»  ]     BIcMiogi  on  ber  I 

Ladt  BuiioRT.  I  tell  70U  joa  ihall  b«  the  mlfe 
of— 

FtiettSg  tmd  MalUoH  earning  fortMrd,  and  botk 
^taking  togeUur — 

Fmindlt  u(d  Ualison.    Of  me. 

TTu  Am  Ladit*  faint  in  each  othe^t  arm*,  mUb 
tAi  Riwdi  gat»  ftiriouttg  <m  tack  otM*r  ottr  tJum, 


Bcrm  I.     Old  CowlipU  Cotiagt. 
Old  CewMp.    Jtrty  Ctnttlip.     Dortat. 


J  dotuit  break  eterj  bo*ii  in  hi*  ugl;  body  loikel 

Old  Cowslip.  Uj  iod.  Itj  son.  Lenro  p*- 
tien«e  from  jour  aged  an. 

Enter  Lamytr  Kenom  and  Baili^ 

Trov.  Turn  'era  oat.  Turn  'em  out.  I  liale 
•ntheworid.    B>I  b>f  bal 

Jebkt  {ktpt  baek  by  Dorem  and  Otd  CoiMlip). 
Leat  me  get  at  un,  I  tay. 

Enter  Pntndly. 

FaiiMDLT.  A.diatre8wd  bmilyl  Hal  Hay  tbe 
treo  of  beiMTolence  be  ever  watered  by  the  tears 
of  gratitude.  {7\>  Iht  Bailifft).  Sharks,  take  your 
prey.  {Flingt  domparu,  and  Exit. 

Old  Cowuip.      Hay  an   old  man's  blessing — 

SoKHB  IL    Lcri  Sebnmtet  Hetut. 
Enter  Lord  Sdmont  and  Sir  Frtderidc. 
LoKD  Brludht.    Sir  Frederick,  ibe  shall  marry 
you.    I  pledge  the  word  of  a  Britiab  nobleman. 
Enter  Venoih, 
VmroM.    m  manage  it.     1  shall  make  Kin  Bel- 
mont bdieie  that  Friendly  is  in  love  with  Dorcas, 
and  that  that  was  the  reason  for  hit  late  romaniic 
generority.    Hal  ha!  ha!  I  hate  alt  the  worid. 

Bu  Fbidirice.     Excellent.     Come   along  and 
concoct  the  plot.  [Sauni  Sir  FMerick  and  Venom. 
Lord  BiLHOn  (linUng  on  a  ehair).     VilUin! 
*Ulafail  Tillainl 


ACTUL 

Lord  Btlmonft  Garden.— Enter  FHen^y  and  Mm 

Bilmont,  talking. 

Fkiibdlt.  It  was  HO.  I  know  not  my  parent*— ■ 
I  never  did.  Uy  love  for  you  1«  my  only  aolace — 
my  only  comfort. 

MiBB  BtLMOKT.  Be  ttill,  bunting  heartl  Ob, 
Frank,  do  you  really  lore  me  f 

PaiiKDLT.  And  can  then  Hat  Belmont  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  my  doolionT 

Hiss  Belmont.  KeTer.  For  tbe  heart  which 
worships  at  the  ahiine  Ii  hallowed  by  tbe  altar. 

Bcliri   IL     Tits  VUlagt.— Enter  Jerry   Orn^ip. 
JiRBT.     Dang'd  if  I  beaut  as  glad  as  our  nt 
cow  in  a  field  of  clover,  loike. 

Enter  VenoBt. 
Tlsou.     Know  that  Friendly,  in  the  guise  of  bo> 
nerolenco,  seeks  to  seduce  your  sister.  Ha !  ha  1  ha ! 
[E^  Venom. 
JiaRT.    Seduce!  Sister  Dorcas  I  It  beaut  possi- 
ble.    But  Uwyer  Venom  looked  as  If  he  meant  It 
loike,     I  dunna  know  what  10  think.    I'm  hke  our 
donkey  Jack  between  two  bundles  of  bay. 
Enter  Sir  Frederiek. 
Sir  Fridihicr.    Friendly  wlahet  to  seduce  your 
sister.     I  am  your  friend.    Take  this  pistol— (^Mt 
f  piste/)— be  is  in  the  neat  field.    Adieu,     Beware. 
[Exit  Sir  FraUriek. 
JiRRT.   I'm  all  over  woooder  loike — seduce  sister 
Dorcas — Noa,  noa.    There's  snmmut  here  will  i>re- 
Tent  it.  \Btrikit  hit  waittcoat  and  exit. 

SciMR  IIL     A  lUld.— Enter  Friendly  and  Doreo*. 
FHiE?rr>LT.     Kay,  nsy — open  your  heart  to  mo 
to  B  friend.     You  love  Sir  Frederick. 
UoBCis  (toiiin^).     Alas!  fesi 

Enter  Jerry  al  badi. 
Jkkri  (atidt).     In  tears  1  blood  and 'ounds  I 
FaiEMnLT.     Come — come — let  me  dry  those  ejta. 


jERar  (ruthing  fvntard  and  jmtentiitg  pietal.) 

Never !     The  benefactor  of  the  feyther  may  yet  be 
the  seducer  of  tbe  sister,     Oroup. 


AOTIT, 

SCRNi  I.     Zord  Stlmoni't  Hatttt. 

Enter  Mitt  Belmont  and  Sir  Frederiek. 

Hiu  Belhont.    Uy  brain  is  bursting.     It  cannot 

bel 

Sir  FRRDtRlci.     It  Is.         [EtU  Sir  /Vadmet. 
XisB  Brlvort.    why  did  I  loie  him — why  do  I 
love  him?    But  no,  Qi^-J  moil.teat  ,him  IVom  my 
heart  for  ever. 
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Snttr  .FHenJlg. 
FuiirDi.T.    Hj  deareit  Uatild*^ 


Kiw  BiMiONT.  VnWn — who  would  be^le  one 
wonum  of  ber  bcut  white  be  robbed  uiolher  of 
her  honor.  [Exit  Mitt  Btlnwnl. 

FumDLT.    Vm  petrified. 

SiUer  Jerry. 

Jbht.  And  jau  c&U  yonnelf  ■  folne  geutlemui 
loikaf  What  tltof  je  have  gotten  >  good  coat  oo 
jvuT  back — ye  catiDot  Kroika  your  heart  and  say 
lt>  an  ri^l  here.     [Btrika  Au  miitlccat  and  EiiU. 

Fbuhdlt.     What  means  Ihiif 

£tiUr  Toutiff  Oopm. 


Hal   there  aunds  my  gitcceBsAd  rival     (.i4/ouiJ). 
Sir,  if  jou  are  not  a  coward  follow  me. 

[£nf  Young  Oopat. 

Frkudlt.    Tm  goaded  to  madneBO — have  after 

Tou.  \Exil  fMoieing. 

Enter  Old  Oopat  and  Jfrt.  Ooput. 
Old  Gopca.     My  >oa — my  boy! 


[7!1«  report*  0/  Im  pittoU  an  heard 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  Ooput  fall  into  each  oAer't  armt. 
Olid  the  Seine  data. 

SciSB  n.     Lord  BelmonCt  Library. 

ErUer  Lord  BdniotU  and  Venom. 

Tehox.     Uy  Lord,  It  mnat  be.    Sr  Frederick 

moat  marry  UW  BelinoDt.     I  hare  my  reasons  for 

it.    If  you  don't  presa  the  marHage,  I  denounce  yon 

to-day,  and  will  aee  yon  dragged  to  gaol  to-morrow. 

Ha!  ha)  hat  {ErU  Venoni. 

LoBD  BiLKOKT.    Earth  open  and  awallow  me  I 

Enter  Miu  Belniont. 


Lou>  Biuioirr.    Hy  child,  I  cannot.     I   hare 
pledged  my  word.    To^norrow  yoa  will  bs  Lady 


SciKi  I.    A  Boom  in  Lord  BebmmCt  Bourn. 

Enter  Miu  Stlnuml  and  Dorcat, 
HlBS  BiLUONT.     You  say  bo. 

DuKCAS.  Ladj,  yea,  ■  thouaond  time!  yeat 
Hiss  Belhont.  Ob,  Friendly,  bow  hare  t  wrong- 
ed ihce!  t^celc  him,  Dorcas — bring  him  hither. 
(Exit  Dortat).  AlasI  whtn  suspicion  ranklea  in 
the  heart,  love,  instead  of  a  bealing  balm,  becomes 
a  subtle  poison.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Frederick  and  Venom. 
BiE  Fkicehcce.     An  hour  after  Hiss  Belmont  be- 
comes Lady  lUliBon,  the  money  ehalt  be  youra) 
Vnoii.    Agreed!     Ha!  bal  ha! 

Enter  Lord  Belmont  and  Lady  Belmont. 
LoBoBujioin.    la  all  prepared  f 


LiDT  BnxoNT.    Where  ii  the  bride  f 
Miaa  BiLHONT  {appearii^  at  right).     Here. 
Vemoh.    And  the  bridegroom.    I  take  it  ia— 
FuEiiDLT  (appearing  atu/t).     Herel 
All.    Ha  1 
Lord  BiLHOr 


WhatB 


this  intnudoD  T 
chastise  bis  inao- 

FiincLY.      Uiaerahle  trickster  I     J   know  alL 
Tour  compact  with  Venom  amongst  the  rest. 
Silt  Fkcdhuck.    Hal  betiayedl 
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ViiiO]i.  Thij  la  trifling.  Lord  Belmont,  I  oil 
upon  jou  to  ckoh  thia  miriiage  (o  proceed— dM — 

LoBD  BiLHOicT.  I  careaot.  I  am  wmtj  of  Ufo  1 
M;  dsugbter  ihiU  Dot  marry  Sir  Frederick. 

VtxOH.  Then  jour  blood  be  on  jour  own  head. 
1  accuse  joa  of  haviag  murdered  jour  natet'a  aon. 

Ali.     Hat 

Vemoh.  If  be  be  not  dead  produce  him.  He 
will  be  known  b;  a  mole  on  bia  left  elbow.  I  hare 
myself  had  an  affldarit  taken  of  iu  eiitteoce. 

LoBD  Bujiorr.    Alas  I 


Hay  the  DerU  take 


EtUtT  Young  Oopta. 

YocNO  GorrB.    Hi.  Venam,  ;our  Ikouie  and  tU 
your  properly  ia  burnt. 

Enler  Mrt.  Ooput. 

Has.  Oopcs.     All — Ur.   Venom  —  except   rour 
wife  I  [VtTUMl  tlaggert  oul. 

"—  Fbedibici.     I  feel  I  hare  turned  vi" " 


of  a 


udden.     Dorcas  Cowslip,  w 


1  you  inarTT  me  t 
[7%eg  embraee. 


JiRRT.     Dang  it — rm  a  going  clean  mad  wi' joy 
loite — wholl  marry  IT 

Enlir  AbigaU. 
Abioail.     He  I  [7^  embraa. 


Ha  t  (ifripi  of  hit  tleevt)  a  mole — 

Enltr  Old  Coittlip,  Jerry,  and  Dorcat. 

Old  CowBLir.     I  know  i( — I  feel  il — I  remember        Lobb  Belhokt.    Thus,  my  cliildren  and  friends, 

him  well.    Hany  a  time  have  I  dundled  him  on  my  wo  sec  how,  on  tlie  one  hand,  rErlue  U  rewarded, 

knee :  it  is — it  is  the  true  Lord  Belmont  t  and  haw,  on  the  other,  ticc  is  punished — liow  the 

Vi.-foii.    Confumool  watering  pot  of  fertility  nourishes  the  useful  tree. 

Lord  Bilhont.    Thanks  be  to  heaven.    Kneel,  and  the   hatchet  of  dcstraction  clears  away  the 

kneel  my  children,  and  receive  ray  blessing.  ooiious  shrub. 

[Fritn^y  and  Mia  SilmotU  kmtl.  cubtiin  iallS. 


Vu.  H'Csit  was  slnpUelty  Itself,  and  her  heart 
orerflvwed  with  the  warmest  affectioDs  of  human 
nature.  Mr.  Josiah  Ftowerdew,  of  Manchester, 
bad  occasion  to  riut  Edinburgh,  that  free-stone  Tii- 
lue  irhich  Scotsmen  call  a  metropolis,  situated  a 
mile  or  two  from  Leith,  a  sea-port  town  on  the 
river  Forth.  He  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  BeT.  Dr.  and  Hrs.  VCrie,  and  was  receiTed  by 
them  with  all  the  fVank  and  courteous  kindneM  of 
tbeir  disposition. 

One  Sunday,  after  baring  attended  divine  service 
In  the  Doctor's  church,  he  returned  with  his  bospl- 
table  friends  to  their  residence.  A  nice,  tiot,  tssty, 
but  frugal  dinner,  was  quickly  pluced  upon  the 
table. 

"Good  folk  hunger  after  the  word,"  observed 
the  old  lady,  putting  a  haddock  of  fourteen  inches 
long,  with  an  ocean  of  ovsters  and  butler,  on 
JosUb's  |date  ;  and  tak'  a  willy  waught  of  that  Ha- 
ll^— it's  gusty  and  pricsomc  ;  our  puidninn  he  was 
dry  in  the  pulpit,  and  ve  hse  as  guide  right  to  he 
dry  out  of  it—hem  1  ticuse  mc.  Doctor — Lord, 
sir,  ye  are  filing  your  hand?." 

Mr.  Josiah  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  could  not,  even  when  an  aged  snd  wrinkled 
fkce  met  his  gaze,  fail  to  remember,  tliat  once  the 
same  cheek  was  dyed  with  the  hue  of  the  rose,  and 
the  eyes  cast  a  luatre  which  would  have  maddened 


an  anchorite.    He  therefore,  out  of  devotion  to 

what  was  past,  ate  and  drank  as  directed,  of  what 
vas  present.  After  having  in  this  fashion  labored 
with  a  vigor  and  industry  which  would  hare  done 
credit  to  an  Irish  laborer  deepening  the  Thames,  or 
a  student  of  Stinkomalee  ettling  at  comprehending 
the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Kevlew,  he  was 
constrained,  from  absolute  want  of  local  capacity, 
to  give  over — "  to  cease  labor,  to  dig  and  to  delve," 
in  a  horrid  brute,  of  the  bird  species,  which  must 
have  hern  cousin-german  to  the  penguins  of  the 
Falkland  Island. 

"The  'titber  leg,  Hr.  Josiah  Powderjew?"  said 
the  Doctor.  "The  'tither  leg.  Doctor!  Uay  I 
perish  if  one  joint  of  the  whole  carcase  has  moved 
the  flutter  of  a  gnat's  wing,"  answered  Josiah.  "  Ye 
are  over  genly  with  the  beast,  Ur.  Flowerdew,"  ob- 
served the  old  Udj.  "Doctor,  mark  ye  that,  and 
abuse  nae  man's  gude  name.  I^ve  it,  sir — Rive  it." 
"It  is  teugh — it  is,  ofa  verity," said  the  Doctor,  as 
his  eyo-tooth  snapped  in  a  struggle  wilb  a  tendon 
which  would  have  held  his  Majesty's  yacht  in  a 
hurricane.  "And  toothsome  forbye,"  observed 
Sin.  U'Crie  ;  "  but  it's  wrang  to  sport  wi'  a  human 
creature's  distresses.  Na,  no,  Ur.  Josiah,  ye  need- 
na  look  sae  wae  like.  TosscssiDn,  nae  doubt,  is 
nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  the  rightful  owner  of 
that  yellow  stump  is  lang  syiie  gather«d  t«  his  foi^ 
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6«ws.     Of  a  troth.  It  vould  ba  ta  ivth'  moioeat 
gin  be  cam  to  Tindicite  hii  tin." 

Mr.  Flowerdew  thaddered,  and  for  reuoiu  that 
can  rerj  veil  bs  andenlood,  agreed  moat  heartilj 
with  his  hiwteBB.  "  Bat  u  I'm  in  the  laod  of  the 
liTiug  1"  eontinued  Mrs.  H'Crle,  "  our  tanpj  kas  bas 
a'thegpther  negleeted  the  8j>UAbiib.  There  It  Btasda, 
hi  the  pride  of  its  beautj,  in  the  lumrj.  Surelj 
r™  been  carried  mysell.  Doctor,  whenever  you 
ne  bj  the  hour  and  flxe  minntes,  I'm  clean  done 
for  onf  mair  use  that  day — I  can  mind  naething." 
"Neitber  can  I,  Ura.  If'Crie,"  obserred  Hr.  Joalah, 
innocently.  "It's  a  bletuns  for  you,  Ur.  Joeiah," 
answered  the  old  lady ;  "if  I  had  minded  a'  I've 
beard,  I  would  by  this  time  hare  been  demented." 
"  Bight,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  the  female 
b  the  weaker  Tcuel— a  cracked  pitcher,  as  a  man 
may  taj,  and  in  no  way  fit  to  be  the  repository  of 
the  wondeiB  of  airt  and  scieQce."  "And  jet,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  U'Crie,  aomewhat  piqued  at  the  obser- 
Tation,  "  there  are  lome  Kirts,  of  tbe  wbilk  ye  are 
as  ignorant  aa  a  dead  dog — saiing  the  compairi- 
ihon."  "  And  in  what,  may  I  be  permitted  to  aik  ?" 
answered  tbe  liootor,  with  mtieh  tolemnliy;  "in 
what  T  Te  see,  Ur.  Lonrhew,"  be  added,  "  I  in  nae- 
wise  eschew  the  inquiry."  "Na,  tben,  gudeman," 
exalslmed  the  old  lady  exnltin^y,  "  I  had  jou  now 
on  the  hip — that  is— ^God  save  ui — excuse  the  ei- 
presrion,  Mr.  Jodah;  we  are  plun  folk."  "Madam," 
answered Hr.Flowenlew,  "make  no  apology.  "The 
racoUcctions  of  youth  are  delightful.  I  have  many 
warm  remembninces  of  the  kind.  But  pray,  madam, 
don't  let  OS  lose  the  adrantage  ofknowing  in  what 
matter  of  lore  you  transcend  the  Doctor.  Fiaj  be  bo 
condescending."  "  Nay,  kind  rir,"  said  the  old  tady, 
"it's  a  Joke  of  my  own;  bnt,  as  it  is  connected 


lady,  "  I  maun  be  the  expounder  of  the  text  myseL 
So  ye  see,  Hr.  Flowerdew"— 

But  before  the  secret  is  disclosed,  we  most  in- 
form  our  readers  that  there  is  a  cerUln  jog  or  tijp- 
kin  of  earthenware,  lued  in  rarious  culinary  and  de- 
tergent purposes  in  Scotland,  called  a  "pig,"  and 
which,  from  the  tenacious  kind  of  e^rth  (laam  or 
loam}  of  which  it  is  composed,  goes  by  the  diatinctiTO 
name  of  a  "lame  pigi"  a  atenni  of  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  to  bsTe  been  Ignorant,  would  hare  been 
a  confesuon  of  stultification  aa  great  M  if  you 
thought  that  the  Red  Sea  was  rubicund. , 

"  So,  air,"  continued  Mrs.  M'CHe,  "when  I  want 
to  make  a  sytlabal) — It's  grand  for  ■  cold,  or  B  Idt- 
tling  in  the  throat" — 

"  Madam  I"— 

"Yes,  it's  naa  doubt  of  healing  Tirtaes,"obserred 
the  Doctor, — "medicinal  in  all  matters,  thoracical, 
if  I  may  use  the  expreuion  ;  and  Ur.  Towerflew,  it 
has  the  adTantaEe  of  being  divertire  and  jocnnd  in 
the  iWlUow.  Sir,  I  bold  ic  utter  execration  jodt 
sennas  and  globars ;  the  latter  are,  of  a  certy,  an 
abomlDatiou  before  the  Lord.  I  ance  had  a  dose 
thereof — gin  I  live  to  the  age  of  Hethosatem,  the 
day  will  be  to  me  like  yestreen  :  Ibej  look  a  good 
forty  minutes  to  chow,  my  iui<ide  was  cunnurring 
like  daoK  in  a  dooket.  It  was  most  special  tmasT- 
ory,  Mr.  Sourspew." 

"  So,"  continued  the  old  lady,  after  an  impatient 
pause,  "  1  send  to  the  market,  and  our  Bell  brings 
me  a  lame  pig." 

"  But  why  a  lame  pig  F" 

"Why  a  lame  pip,  air T— what  way  noT  Sr, 
naclliing  but  a  lame  pig  will  answer  tbe  purpOM." 

"  I  cry  your  mercy,  good  Udj." 

"  So  oar  Bell  brings  me  m  lame  pig.    I  aye  tell 


with  that  Tery  syDsbub  that  our  lass  has  set  before 
you,  I  shall  ask  tbe  Doctor  agun.  Ye  that  ken  the 
three  wonnerful  things  in  the  warld,  yea,  the  four 
wonnerful  things,  and  strange,  how  msb  ye 
the  syllabub T"  "I  tak  tbe  lase."—"  Whisht,  Doc- 
tor i  gin  ya  begin  that  gate,"  inteirupted  tlie  old 


our  laM  (she  has  been  wi'  ns  (hese  thirteen  yeaia 
come  Martinmas;  she  is  tbe  0*  of  her  grandfatlier, 
as  the  Doctor  says,  when  be  is  facetious,)  to  [dck 
me  out  a  clean  ane." 
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Yerj  right,"  eaid  Mr.  Jofliah.  *'But  Fm  afntid 
you  would  have  but  little  choice  in  that  respect.*' 

**  Ye  are  wrang,  Mr.  Cowereew,**  aaid  the  Doctor, 
*'  the  J  are  aye  weel  washed  outside  and  in." 

**  Oh,  Doctor,  no  joking ;  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter." 

**  Na ;  there^s  no  joking,"  obserred  the  old  lady. 
"  They  are  weel  scraped  wi*  a  heather  ringe." 

*'A  what,  madam!" 

*^  A  nievefu*  o'  heather ;  wi*  the  whilk  you  get 
eyen  to  the  most  extreme  comer  of  the  concern." 

*^  No  doubt,  madam,  if  you  are  permitted  " — 

'*  Permitted,  Mr.  Josiah  t  and  gin  I  buy  a  pig, 
may  I  no  do  what  I  chuse  wi*  it  f  or  wi*  ony  ithcr 
face  of  clay  for  which  I  gave  ready  culnzie  f  Ye 
haye,  sir,  great  character  in  England  for  cleanli- 
ness, and  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Flowerdew  never  has 
a  pig  in  her  aught  for  she  washes  it  inside  and  out, 
as  clean  as  the  driven  snaw." 

**  Nay  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Flowerdew,  "  I  can  as- 
sure you,  you  are  mistaken.  Before  the  pigs  reach 
us  — ^ 

**Wee1,  weel;  ither  folk  do  it,  and  that  is  the 
same  thing.  So,  when  Bell  comes  hame,  I  says, 
hand  me  down  the  can  with  the  virgin  honey, 
and  I  drap  twa  dessert  spoonfuls  into  the  pig's 
mouth'' — 

**  Into  its  mouth,  madam  ?" 

**  Ay,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  where  would  you  have  it 
put  ? — a  pig's  mouth  was  nae  gien  to  it  for  naething 
—or  jelly  will  do  as  weeU  Na,  Fve  tried  your  large 
bergamot  preserved  pear ;  but  whiles  the  pig's  neck 
is  no  that  wide  to  admit  of  a  pear  of  size,  and  it's 
fEishious  squeezing  it  in." 

**  No  doubt,  madam,  and  dangerous." 

'*Yes,  gin  the  neck  break;  but  when  ye  mell 
and  meddle  wi*  pigs,  ye  maun  mind  ye  deal  wi'  slip* 
pery  gear." 

**  Very  true,  madam." 

**  Weel,  then,  our  loss  carries  the  pig  to  the  cow, 
and  there  she  gently  milks  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
warm  milk  in  upon  the  henny  or  jelly,  or  pear,  as  it 
may  be." 

"  Into  the  pig,  madam  I" 

**  Ay,  into  the  mouth  o't.  Surely  that's  nae  kittle 
matter  ?" 

**  Now,  madam,  as  I  am  an  ordinary  sinner,  that 
is  an  operation  that  would  puzzle  aU  Lancashire. 
Into  its  mouth  1" 

"  Weel,  I'm  astonished  at  you,  sir :  is  there  ony 
mystery  or  sorcery  in  Bell  hauding  a  pig  wi*  the 
tae  hands,  and  milking  a  cow  with  the  tither  f " 

**I  really,  madam,  in  my  innocence  of  heart, 
thought  that  the  pig  might  have  run — ^" 

**  Run  o*er  f  Nae  doubt  f  so  wud  it  gin  ye  filled 
it  o'er  fu*.    So  hame  comes  the  pig" — 

**  Of  itself,  madam  I" 

**  Sir  1  Lord,  sir,  you  speak  as  if  the  pig  could 
walk!" 

**  I  beg  yoq  a  thousand  pardons,  madam ;  I  truly 
forgot  the  milk  and  jelly.  It  would  be  extraordi- 
nary if  it  could." 

"Very,  sir.    So  the  lass  brings  me  my  lame  pig." 

"Ah,  that's  another  reason.  Well,  may  I  be 
drawn  to  a  thread  if  I  could  divine  why  you  pre- 
ferred a  lame  pig !" 

"  Ye  needna  gang  to  Rome  to  learn  that ;  a  lame 
pig  is  aye  fendiest.  So  I  begin  to  steer  and  steer 
the  milk  and  jelly." 

"  Steer  and  steer,  madam  !" 

**  Ay — mix  a'  weel  up  thegether." 


"And  may  I  entreat  to  know  with  what  you 
stir  it?" 

"  Wi'  a  spoon,  to  be  sure ;  ye  wadna  hae  me  to 
do  it  wi*  my  fingers  f" 

"God  forbi<^  madam!  I  would  use,  if  heaven 
ever  employed  me  in  the  manner  you  mention,  a 
spoon  with  a  most  respectably  long  handle." 

"  It*s  better  of  length,  certainly,  sir.  Naething 
can  escape  you,  then !  Weel,  the  next  thing  we 
do  is  this,  to  gently  put  the  pig  afore  the  £e  to 
simmer.** 

"To  simmer!" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  there  stand  or  it  reeks  again.  But 
you  must  not  let  it  get  o'er  het :  it  would  bum  the 
milk.*' 
,    "  And  the  pig  too,  madam." 

"  Oh !  that's  naething.  We  dinna  fash  onrselvefl 
wi'  the  pig.    What  were  they  made  for?" 

"  Why,  truly,  madam,  I  thought,  until  this  day, 
that  I  knew  something  of  their  history ;  but  I  find 
I  have  been  wofully  ignorant.** 

"We  canna  reach  perfection  at  ance,  as  oar 
gudeman  says  (wha,  by-the-bye,  is  and  has  been 
this  half  hour,  as  sound  as  a  top).  And  so,  after 
the  pig  has  simmered  and  simmered,  ye  in  wi'  the 
spoon  again.** 

"  Again,  madam  !'* 

"  Ay,  sir ;  ye  wadna  hae  it  all  in  a  mess  at  the 
bottom  ?*• 

"  Far  from  it,  madam ;  as  far  as  possible.** 

"  So  ye  maun  gie  anither  stir  or  twa,  until  it 
sings." 

"Sings,  madam?  And  does  the  pig  make  no 
other  noise  during  all  this  operation  ? 

"  Scarce  any  other,  gin  it's  a  good  pig ;  but  all  de- 
pends on  that.  I've  seen  a  lame  pig,  that  afore  the 
heat  had  touched  its  sides  a  matter  of  five  minutes, 
would  have  gane  off  in  a  crack." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that  in  the  least,  madam." 

"  You  would  wonder,  if  your  English  pigs  had 
half  the  value  of  the  Scotch." 

"  Possibly,  madam." 

"Of  a  verity,"  continued  Mrs.  M*Crie,  "there 
was  a  pig  played  me  ance  a  maist  mischancy  trick. 
Ye  see,  I  expected  a  pairty  of  our  presbytery  to 
denner,  and  I  had  sent  our  Bell  out  for  the  maist 
capacious  pig  she  could  grip ;  and  I  had  poured  in 
the  quantum  tuff^  as  the  mediciners  say,  of  het  milk 
on  tne  gooseberries  (I  was  making  a  posset),  and  a* 
went  weel ;  but  when  I  thought  it  was  done  to  a 
hair,  out  lap  a  het  aizle ;  our  Bell  (the  hizzy !) 
sprang  to  the  tae  side ;  the  pig  gaed  the  tither — a 
was  ruined." 

"  And  the  poor  pig — what  became  of  it?" 

"Puir,  indeed!  It  wasna  worth  the  minding: 
its  head  was  dung  in,  and  it  gat  a  sma*  fracture  on 
the  side ;  but  as  it  was  bonny  in  its  color,  and  genty 
in  its  mak.  Bell  syned  it  out  in  dear  water,  then 
rubbed  it  up  wi*  a  duster,  and  clapped  it  on  the  shelf 
in  the  kitchen,  where  it  lies  to  this  blessed  day,  in 
peace  and  quiet,  as  I  may  say.  In  my  opinion,  sir, 
the  pig  hadna  been  right  made." 

"  Not  right  made,  madam  ?" 

"  Not  right  made,  sir.  You  look  surprised.  Think 
you  ony  body  can  make  a  pig  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,  madam." 

"  It  would  sarely  fash  you  and  me,  Fm  jalousing, 
Mr.  Josiah  Flowerdew.** 

"  Admitted,  madam ;  admitted. — ^But,  my  dear 
Mrs.  M^Crie,  I  have  just  one  other  thing  to  ask. 
You  have  told  me— (here  Josiah  gave  a  shudder)— 
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hov  the  mnk  and  hooey  geta  in.  Now,  maduD, 
nuy  I  be  tUoned  lo  ntlc,  bow  70a  get  the  tjV- 
bbnb  ouir 

"  HoiT  «s  i^t  it  outF  Lord,  rir,  jod  forprise 
ne  1  JuEt  the  way  wa  put  it  in.  How  would  jon 
get  It  out  f    Sura,  there's  use  magic  io  tbat  1" 

"  Kay,  tnadam,  I  don't  pretend  to  leoture  upon 
aor  ipeculations  on  the  point.  There  are  mat)]' 
reaions,  no  doubt,  why  the  pig  would  easier  let  it 
out  thaa  in  ;  and  I  km  quite  wiillng  to  prefer  the 
mouth.  Bui,  after  It  ii  out,  pru}-,  madam,  who  eats 
the  syllabub  T — or,  pray,  madam,  do  you  also  eat 
the  pigf" 

■>  Ha,  ha  I  Weei,  that's  guide.  Lord,  sir,  the  pig's 

"Ged,  madam,  you  are  right;  T  had  forgot  the 
fi7lng.  But  as  to  the  milk  and  jelly,  or  the  berga- 
mol  pear,  after  the  pig's,  for  whose  inleelinea  are 
they  devoted!" 


"You,  wr,  if  you  will  do  me  tliat  honor." 
"Ue,  madam!  Ucl  Good  night,  madam.  Pray 
don't  waken  the  doctor.  I  am  particularly  engaged. 
Xny,  madain,  not  a  morecl— <I  would  as  eoon  bolt 
a  bubecued  toad,  or  mouth  a  curHcd  bedgc-hog) — 
I  do  entreat  you  to  keep  it  for  the  neit  presbytery. 
If  tbey  resemble  our  clergy  in  the  south,  they  are 
more  Gunlliar  with  [ngs  than  I  am. — Well,  well  •"■ 
Mr.  Flowerdew  was  heard  to  exclaim,  as  he,  in  a 
uaiuier,  tumbled  down,  in  bis  haste,  from  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stair,  "  I  hare  oficn  heard  tliat 
the  Scotch  were  dirty  ;  but,  by  all  the  stripes  in  n 
yard  of  gingham,  they  were  born  barbariana  t" 
"Ur.  Doutf lew  t"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  awaken- 


ing.    "Where  are  yout    Here's  my  wife  with  the 
syllabub.     Where  are  you,  Ur.  Hoonkew?" 

"  I'm  olT!"  answered  M*.  Jonlah;  and  it  is  said 
by  his  friends,  that  during  a  long  Kfe  of  come 
scTenty  yeurn,  no  persuasion  tould  induce  him  ever 
again  to  visit  Edinburgh.  "The  lame  pig,"  he 
would  mutter  to  himself,  "the  jelly  and  hot  mitk  1 
Heaven  save  nie  from  such  & 


f,  "the  jelly  and 
ich  k  calamitj  V 


THE    nGRATIOKS   OF    A    SOLAN    GOOSE. 


ELL,  Bryce,"  said  Mrs.  Uaiwell  one  day  to  her  house- 
keeper. "  what  has  the  gamekeeper  sent  this  wei'k 
from  Maxwell  Hall  f—"  Why,  madam,  there  are 
three  pair  of  partridges,  a  brace  of  grouKC,  ■  wood- 
cock, thrae  hares,  &  couple  of  pheasant'',  and  a 
solan  goose," — "A  solan  poosel  ejaculated  the 
lady;  "what  rould  induce  him  to  think  I  would 
poison  my  house  »ith  a  solan  goose?" — "He  knows 
it  is  a  dish  that  mv  mafler  is  very  fond  of,"  replied 
Mrs.  Brvce.  "It'is  more  than  your  mistress  ia," 
retorted  the  lady ;  "let  it  be  thrown  out  directly 
before  Ur.  Maxwell  sees  it." 

The  housekeeper  retired,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  i«- 
rimed  her  cogilalionB,  the  subject  of  which  was 
how  to  obtain  an  iiitroducliaa  to  the  French  no- 
blesse who  had  recently  Uken  up  iheu-  abode  in 
Edinburgh.  "  Good  heavens  I"  said  she,  as  she  has- 
tilv  rung  (he  bell,  "how  could  I  be  so  stupid f — 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  old  Lady  Crosby 
is  so  fond  of  as  a  solan  goose,  and  I  understand  she 
knows  all  the  French  people,  and  that  they  are  con- 
stantly with  her.— Bryce,"  she  continued,  as  tbe 
housekeeper  ol>eyed  her  summons,  "  is  the  gooae  ■ 
fine  bird!"  "Very  flue  Indeed,  madam  ;  the  beak 
is  broken,  and  one  of  the  iegt  is  a  little  ruffled,  but 
t  never  saw  a  finer  bird."  "  Well,  then,  don't  throw 
it  awaj,  as  I  mean  to  wnd  it  to  my  friend,  lad; 
Crotby,  as  aoon  as  I  bars  written  a  note,"    Mis. 
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BrjM  ooee  more  retreated,  and  Kn.  Haiwell,  har- 
ing  leleoied  >  beautiful  ^c«t  of  note  paper,  quickl; 
penned  the  folloving  effusion ; 

"  My  dear  Ladj  Crosby,  permit  me  to  request 
jour  acceptance  of  a  soIbd  koom,  *liieh  has  Just 
been  sent  me  rrom  Haiwell  Bali,  Knowing  jonr 
fondnMs  for  this  bird,  I  am  delighted  at  having  it 
in  mj  power  to  gntlf;  jou.  I  hope  tliat  yon  cdq- 
tinue  lo  enjoy  good  he&Itb.  This  is  to  be  a  Terj 
gay  winter.  B;  the  bye,  do  you  linow  any  one 
who  is  aequainted  with  the  French  nobleBaeT  1 
am  dying  to  meet  with  them.  Erer,  my  dear  Lady 
Crosby,  youra  truly,  V.  UaIWell." 

Lady  Crosby  being  out  when  this  btltet  reached 
her  bouse,  it  vat  opened  by  one  of  her  danghlcn. 
"Bices  me,  Harial"  she  exclaimed  to  ber  rialer, 
"how  fortunate  it  was  that  I  opened  this  note; 
Sin.  Uaiweil  bu  sent  mamnia  a  ■ulan  goose  I" 
"Dreadful  I"  eicUmedEliia;  "I  am  sure  If  mamma 
heart  of  it  she  will  have  it  routed  Immediately,  and 
Captain  Jessamy,  of  the  Lancers,  is  to  caU  to-day, 
Knd  yoQ  know,  a  roasted  solan  gooie  is  enough  to 
contaminate  a  whole  parish, — I  shall  certainly  go 
distracted!"  "  Don't  discompose  yourself,"  replied 
Haria;  "I  shall  take  good  care  to  send  it  out  of 
the  house  before  mamma  comes  home;  meanwhile, 
I  must  write  a  civil  answer  to  Urs.  Maiwell'a  note. 
I  dare  say  she  will  not  think  of  alluding  to  it ;  but, 
if  she  should,  mamma,  luckily,  is  pretty  deaf,  and 
may  nerer  be  a  bit  the  wiser."  "  I  think,"  said 
Ehia,  "  we  had  better  send  the  goose  to  the  Napicre, 
us  they  were  rather  affronted  at  not  being  asked  to 
our  last  musical  party ;  I  dure  say  tbey  will  make 
no  use  of  it,  but  it  looks  attentive."  "  An  eicellent 
thought,"  r^ained  Hsria.  No  sooner  said  than 
done;  in  five  minutes,  the  travelled  bird  had  once 
more  changed  ita  quarters. 

"A  solan  goose  I"  ejaculated  Urs.  ftapler,  as  her 
footman  gave  her  the  Intelligence  of  Lady  Crosby's 
pretent,  "Pray,  return  my  complimenu  to  her 
lady^ip,  and  I  feel  much  obliged  by  her  polite  at- 
tention.   Truly,"  continued  she,  when  the  domestic 


had  retired  to  (iilBI  this  miatioD,  "  If  Lady  Croebj 
thinks  to  stop  our  mouths  with  a  solan  goose,  she 
will  End  herself  very  moch  mistaken.  I  suppose 
she  means  this  as  a  peace-offering  for  not  hanng 
asked  us  to  ber  Usl  party.  I  soppose  she  was 
afraid,  CHara,  my  dear,  yon  would  cut  out  her 
clumsy  daughters  with  ^r  Charles."  "  If  I  don't.  It 
shall  not  be  my  fault,"  replied  ber  amiable  daughter. 
"I  flirted  with  him  in  such  famous  style  at  the  last 
concert,  that  I  thought  Eliza  would  have  fainted  oo 
the  spot.  But  what  are  you  going  lo  do  wilb  the 
odious  birdf"  "Ob,  I  shall  desire  John  to  carry 
it  to  poor  Urs.  Johnstone."  "I  wonder,  mamma, 
that  yon  would  take  the  trouble  of  sending  sU  the 
way  to  the  Canongato  for  any  such  purpose  ;  what 
good  can  it  do  you  to  oblige  people  who  are  so 
wretchedly  poor?"  "Why,  my  dear,"  replied  tho 
lady,  "to  tell  you  the  truth,  your  father,  in  early 
life,  received  sucb  valuable  saaislancc  from  Hr. 
Johnstooe.  who  was  at  that  time  a  very  rich  man, 
as  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  fortune.  Severe 
losses  reduced  Mr.  Johnstone  to  poverty  ;  be  died, 
and  your  father  has  always  been  intending,  at  least 
promising  to  do  something  for  the  family,  but  has 
never  found  an  opportunity.  Last  year,  Mrs. 
Johnstone  most  UDfortuuBtGly  heard  that  he  had  It 
in  bia  power  to  get  a  young  man  out  to  India,  and 
she  applied  to  Hr.  Napier  on  behalf  of  her  son, 
which,  I  must  say,  was  a  very  ill-judged  step,  as 
showing  that  tho  thought  be  required  to  be  re- 
minded of  hie  promises,  which,  to  a  man  of  any 
feeUng,  must  always  be  a  grating  circumstance; 
but  I  have  often  observed,  that  poor  people  have 
very  Uttlc  delicacy  in  such  points;  however,  as 
your  papa  &ncies  sometimes  lliBt  these  people  hare 
a  sort  of  claim  on  him,  I  am  sure  he  wilt  be  glad  lo 
pay  them  any  attention  that  costs  bim  nothing." 

Behold,  then,  our  hero  exiled  from  the  fadiion- 
able  regions  of  the  West,  aod  laid  on  the  broad  of 
his  back  on  a  table,  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  in  « 
humble  tenement  in  the  Canongate,  where  three 
hungry  children  eyed  with  delight  bis  fat  legs,  bit 
sweUing  breast  and  magnificent  i^oos.      "  Oh, 
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mamma,  mamma,'*  cried  the  children,  skipping 
round  the  table,  and  clapping  their  hands,  **  what 
a  beautiful  goose  I  how  nice  it  will  be  when  it  is 
roasted  1  You  must  have  a  g^eat  large  slice, 
mamma,  for  you  had  very  little  dinner  yesterday. 
Why  have  we  never  any  nice  dinners  now,  mamma?" 
**  Hush,  little  chatter-box,"  said  her  brother  Henry, 
a  fine  stripling  of  sixteen,  seeing  tears  gather  in 
his  mother^s  eyes.  **  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  John* 
stone,  "it  goes  to  my  heart  to  think  of  depriving 
these  poor  children  of  their  expected  treat,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  send  this  bird  to  our  benefac- 
tress, Lady  Bethune.  But  for  her,  what  would 
have  become  of  us  ?  While  the  Napiers,  who  owe 
all  they  have  to  your  worthy  and  unfortunate  fa- 
ther, have  given  us  nothing  but  empty  promises, 
•he  has  been  a  consoling  and  ministring  angel,  and 
I  should  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  showing 
my  gratitude  ;  trifling  as  the  offering  is,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  received  with  kindness."  "  1  am  sure  of 
it,"  replied  Henry ;  "  and  I  will  run  and  buy  a  few 
nuts  and  apples  to  console  the  little  ones  for  losing 
their  expected  feast." 

The  children  gazed  with  lengthened  faces  as  the 
goose  was  carried  from  their  sight,  and  conveyed 
by  Henry  to  the  house  of  Lady  Bethune,  who,  ap- 
preciating the  motives  which  had  dictated  the  gifl, 
received  it  with  benevolent  kindness.  "  Tell  your 
mother,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  Uenry,  "  that  I  feel 


most  particularly  obliged  by  her  attention,  and  be 
sure  to  say  that  Sir  James  has  hopes  of  procuring  a 
situation  for  you ;  and  if  he  succeeds,  I  will  come 
over  myself  to  tell  her  the  good  news."  Henry 
bounded  away  as  gay  as  a  lark,  while  Lady  Bethune, 
after  having  given  orders  to  her  butler  to  send 
some  bolls  of  potatoes,  meal,  and  a  side  of  fine 
mutton,  to  Mrs.  Johnstone,  next  issued  directions 
for  the  disposal  of  the  present  she  had  just  re- 
ceived. 

"  La,  madam !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bryce,  as  she  once 
more  made  her  appearance  before  her  mistress,  '*  if 
here  be  not  our  identical  solan  goose  come  back  to 
us,  with  Lady  Bethune^s  compliments!  I  know 
him  by  his  broken  beak  and  rufiSed  leg;  and  as 
sure  as  eggs  arc  eggs,  that's  my  master^s  knock  at 
the  door!"  "Run,  Bryce!  fly!"  cried  Mrs.  Max- 
well in  despair ;  "  put  it  oui  of  sight !  give  it  to  the 
house-dog!" 

Away  ran  Mrs.  Bryce  with  her.  prize  to  Towler ; 
and  he,  not  recollecting  that  he  had  any  favor  to 
obtain  from  any  one,  or  that  he  had  any  dear 
friends  to  oblige,  received  the  present  very  grate- 
fully, and,  as  he  lay  in  his  kennel. 

Lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  ?je  dead ; 

thus  ingloriously  terminating  the  migrations  of  a 
solan  goose. 
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Isaac  McGregor  was  a  simple-minded  rustic,  of 
a  most  obliging  disposition,  with  a  vein  of  sar- 
castic humor,  which  he  could  work  with  very  deci- 
ded effect  when  occasion  required.  He  rented  a 
small  patch  of  ground  that  fringed  the  muir  of 
Kippen,  part  of  the  estate  of  Stirling  of  Garden. 
Isaac  had  never  seen  much  of  the  great  world. 
With  a  couple  of  horses,  he  contrived  to  keep  the 
thatch  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  wheels  of  life  in 
working  condition,  by  carrying  whiskey  for  the  far- 
famed  Kepp  distillery,  the  proprietor  of  which,  the 
late  Mr.  Cassils,  was  distantly  related  to  him.  Isaac 
piqued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  horses,  and  was 
generally  his  own  farrier,  whether  as  respected 
medical  treatment,  or  arming  the  hoofs  of  that 
noble  animal  agoinst  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  road. 

Isaac  had  been  witness  to  the  sale  of  a  horse  at 
the  fair  of  Shandon,  which,  though  sold  as  sound, 
turned  out  afterwards  to  have  some  defect  in  the 
hoof;  and  an  action  was  raitied  before  the  sheriff, 
and  proof  allowed,  to  show  that  the  disease  was  of 
long  standing,  and  the  fault  must  have  been  known 
to  the  vender  at  the  time  of  sale.  Isaac  was  sum- 
moned to  Dumblane,  to  give  evidence  before  the 
sheriff  in  favor  of  the  defender. 

The  agent  employed  by  the  purchaser  was  as  pom- 
pous a  **  quill  driver"  as  ever  scribbled  on  parch- 
ment or  small  pott.  Peter  Dudgeon  (for  that  was 
his  name)  boasted  that  he  had  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  than  any  prac- 
titioner m  sheriff  or  burgh  court,  from  the  Gram- 
pians to  Cheviot,  from  his  having  the  whole  of 
Johnson*s  dictionary  at  his  finger-ends.  The  words 
selected  by  Peter  for  common  use,  were  remarkable 
more  for  the  quantity  of  the  alphabet  employed  in 


their  construction,  than  from  their  adaptation  to 
the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed. 

Peter  thou/|^ht  to  dash  Inaac,  and  so  confuse  him 
at  first,  that  his  evidence  would  want  coherence, 
and  therefore  be  rejected.  The  officer  called  out, 
*'ls  Isaac  M'Gregor  in  court?"  "  Yes,  sir!"  shout- 
ed Isaac,  in  a  voice  like  the  report  of  school-boy  artil- 
lery.    "  Come  forward,  then." 

Peter  threw  himself  back  into  his  seat  and  looked 
terror,  at  the  same  time  displaying  a  frill  of  cambric 
of  extraordinary  depth  and  longitude.  **  Your 
name  is  Isaac  McGregor — is  it?"  "The  minister 
ance  caM  me  that,  and  I  Imena  had  ony  reason  to 
change  't  since,  but  y.ou  needna  spcir  my  name,  for 
ye  hae  kent  me  ony  time  this  twenty  years."  **  It 
is  only  for  the  information  of  the  court."  **  Giff 
that  be  a\  you're  abler  to  tell  them  than  I  am — 
youVe  glibber  in  the  tongue."  **  Very  well ;  gen- 
tlemen of  the  court,  the  deponent^s  name  is  Isaac 
M'Gregor,  a  most  enlightened,  ratiocinating,  and 
philosophic  carter,  from  the  bloody  mires  of  Lock- 
Leggin.  Notice  that,  gentlemen!  Do  you  know 
any  thing  about  the  vending,  transtulation,  or  trans- 
fer of  the  quadruped  in  question  ?"  **  I  didna  bring 
my  dictionary  in  my  pouch  this  day,  or  else  I  micht 
hae  been  able  to  spell  your  meaning  :  maybe,  my 
lord  judge,  ye'll  be  able  to  explain  what  he  means, 
for  to  me  there^s  just  as  muckle  sense  in  the  blether 
o*  the  heather  blubber!"  "  He  means  to  ask,  wit- 
ness, do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  sale  of  the 
horse,  the  subject  on  which  vou  are  summoned 
here?"  **  Thank  you,  my  lord.  Tes,  I  ken  thai 
the  horse  was  selt  to  Jock  Paterson  there ;  and  he 
appeared  to  me  to  be  weel  worth  t*  the  ailler  ho 
gied  for  him.** 
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**  Wcilf  my  sexagenarian  friend  Isaac,**  resumed 
Peter,  **  how  do  you  know,  or  how  can  you  satisfy 
your  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  the  testimony  upon 
which  your  powers  of  perception  have  chosen  to 
arbitrate  so  temerariously  V*  **  Och,  man !  it  would 
t&k  you  a  lang  time  to  ken  as  muckle  about  horses 
aa  I  do ;  ye  would  need  to  gang  out  and  eat  grass 
wi*  them  for  seven  years,  like  auld  Nebuchadnezzar, 
afore  ye  learnt  your  lesson." 

Peter  was  fairly  put  out,  and  got  into  a  violent 
rage.  **  My  lord,  I  have  asked  a  plain  question, 
and  I  must  demand  a  categorical  answer,  or  I  shall 
move  that  the  witness  be  committed  for  contempt 
of  court."  **  I  would  advise  you,  Mr.  Dudgeon," 
said  the  judge,  'Ho  put  your  questions  in  a  more 
intelligtble  shape,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  wit> 
ness  will  give  you  a  respectful  answer."  **That 
sairs  you  right,  Peter,"  said  the  imperturbable 
Isaac,  "  and  gin  I  had  you  in  the  muir  o*  Kippen,  I 
would  let  ye  fin'  the  weight  o*  that  shakle-bane 
alang  the  side  o*  your  head — and  mak  thae  horn- 
shottle  teeth  in  your  mouth  dance  the  Dusty  Miller. 
Ony  mair  to  spin,  ye  manifest  piece  o*  impudence?" 

**  What  do  vou  know  about  the  value  of  a  horse  ?" 
resumed  Peter.  **I  wonder  what  I  should  ken 
about,  if  I  didna  ken  about  horse — ^I  may  say  bom 
and  brought  up  amang  them — mair  than  ye  can 
say,  Mr.  Peter,  o'  the  profession  ye  hae  taen  by  the 
hand."  "  Have  you  made  it  your  business  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  veterinary  art,  whether 
MB  applied  to  the  general  anatomy  of  the  horse,  or 
the  moral  and  physical  habits  of  this  useful  animal ; 
and,  to  attain  the  requisite  degree  of  knowledge,  have 
you  studied  care{\illy  the  article  on  that  subject  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  most  particularly, 
as  in  the  minuti»  of  detail  on  the  subject,  have  you 
bought  from  your  bookseller,  a  copy  of  the  work, 
entitled  The  Horse,  published  under  the  sanction 
and  patronage  of  the  society  denominating  them- 
selves. The  Society  for  Diftusing  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  made  it  your  study  by  night  and  by  day  V" 


"Hech,  sirs  I  nae  wonder,  Peter,  that  voa*ro 
blawing  like  a  bursting  haggis,  after  a*  that  blabber 
o*  words ;  youMl  hae  pitten  a'  the  lair  ye  e*er  got 
at  the  cottage  in  that  speech,  Fse  warrant; — ye 
mind  sin*  you  and  I  were  at  Claymire^s  school  the- 
gether,  what  a  poor  iusionless  whey-faced  shawp 
o*  a  creature  you  war\  baith  in  soul  and  body,  and 
that  you  couldna  spell  your  ain  name !"  '*  Do  you 
know,  then,  any  thing  about  the  diseases  that  horses 
are  predisposed  to  ?"  "  Lang-winded  is  no  ane  o* 
them,  at  ony  rate." 

**  From  your  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art,  and 
the  profound  attention  that  you  have  bestowed  on 
the  subiect,  would  you  presume  to  say,  that  a 
horse's  hoof  might  be  the  seat  of  any  latent,  nn- 
manifested  ailment— disease-— malady — gangrene  or 
tumor,  protected  though  it  be  by  the  crust  or  wall 
of  the  foot,  without  being  visible  to  the  ocuUr 
faculty?    Now?" 

**  Did  ye  hear  the  thunder  down  there,  lads  ?  Ye 
may  be  verra  thankfu*,  Mr.  Dudgeon,  that  ye  haena 
mony  teeth  left  in  the  front  o*  your  mouth,  or  thae 
big  words  could  never  hae  gotten  out."  "  Really, 
Mr.  Dudgeon,"  said  the  Judge,  "  you  are  taking  np 
too  much  time  of  the  court,  by  useless  preliminaries. 
If  you  have  any  of  your  young  men  in  court,  would 
you  allow  one  of  them  to  take  up  the  examination?** 
**  Very  well,  my  lord." 

^  William,  take  up  this  brief,  or  case,  and  farther 
interrogate  that  incorrigible  carter.**  **  Witness ! 
the  next  question  in  my  brief  or  case, — and  recol- 
lect you  are-  still  upon  oath,  is — Do  you  suppose  it 
possible  for  a  disease  or  ailment  to  exist  in  the  per- 
forating flesh  or  tendon,  without  immediately  mani- 
festing itself  in  occasioning  lameness  by  its  action 
in  the  chamber  of  the  hoof?"  "Weel,  my  lord- 
judge,  after  a',  are  thae  twa  no  a  bonny  pair  ?  as 
the  craw  said  o'  his  claws."  The  court  became  per* 
fectiy  convulsed,  so  that  the  sheriff  was  hiniself 
obliged  to  finish  the  examinatioi 
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Bleak  now  the  wmter  blaws,  thick  flee  the  driftin' 
snaws, 

A*  the  warld  looks  cauld  and  blae ; 
Birds  wha  used  to  sing,  now  wi'  shiverin*  wing, 

Dozen'd  sit  on  the  frosted  spray ; 
But  though  the  wintry  winds  blaw  keenly, 

What  are  the  wintry  winds  to  mo. 
When  by  the  kitchen  fire  sae  cleanly, 

My  love  is  baking  a  pie  for  me ! 

Oh  when  I  think  on  her  cheeks  sae  greasy, 
Oh  when  I  think  on  her  shoulders  fat, 

Never  a  lass  have  I  seen  like  Lcezy, 

She  makes  my  poor  heart  to  go  pitty-pat  I 


All  the  way  hame  though  never  so  dreary. 
It  charms  my  heart  to  think  of  thee ; 

How  by  the  kitchen  fire  sae  cheery, 
My  love  is  baking  a  pie  for  me. 


Some  yield  their  hearts  to  the  charms  of  beauty, 

Doatlug  with  pleasure  upon  her  smile, 
But  when  they've  caught  their  long-wish'd  booty, 

'Twill  neither  make  pat  nor  pan  to  boil ; 
And  wi'  their  beauty  they  aft  catch  a  Tartar — 

Often  it  happens,  as  all  may  sec : 
Then  for  beauty.  Til  scorn  to  barter 

The  maid  that  is  baking  a  pie  for  me. 
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Thx  Last  Dkbt. — ^An  old  man  about  to  die,  had 
his  friends  around  him,  when  he  was  desired  by 
his  wife  to   tell  what  debts  were  owing  to  him. 

**Thore*s owes  me  five  shillings  for  mutton." 

**  tt,**  inteijected  the  delighted  helpmate,  "  to  see 
m  ana  at  ih»  time  o*  day,  and  just  gaun  to  close  his 
ImI  aoecwnlt  hae  the  use  o*  his  faculties— just  say 
■JM',  TiWBi*    •'▲7,an'— tenshUlingBforbeef:^ 


"  What  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  man  bein*  sensible 
to  the  last  I  ony  mair  ?"  ^*  An'  a  crown  for  a  cow's 
hide."  "Ay,"  quoth  the  wife,  "sensible  yet — 
weel,  James,  what  was't  ye  was  gaun  to  say?" 
"  Nae  mair,"  quoth  James,  "  but  I  am  ow'n  Jock 
Tamson  twa  pounds  in  balance  o'  a  cow."  **  Hoot, 
toot,"  quoth  the  wife,  *^he's  a  ravin'  now — he's  just 
demented-'Kiinna  mind  ony  mair  that  he  says." 
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THE  STUDENT  OF  JENA, 
r  w.  a.  ATTDDir  (bom  uultub). 


Omce — ^t  «u  when  I  lived 

At  a  WirtbshBus'  door  I  sat ; 
And  in  peiuive  coalemplatian, 

Ate  tbe  sauufje  thicli  aad  tat 
Ate  the  kraut,  tbat  never  sourer 

Tailed  to  m j  lips  than  here ; 
Bmoked  m;  jupe  of  strong  caiuslei 

Bipped  mj  titleeolb  jug  of  beer ; 
Gaied  upon  the  |;lanciag  river, 

Oaied  upon  the  tranquil  pooi, 
Whence  the  silver- voiced  Undine, 

When  the  nighta  were  calm  and    ^^ 

JU  the  Baron  Fouqui  tella  hb,  _  ~ 

Bose  from  out  her  ebeiij  grot,  ~ 

Cuting  glamour  o'er  the  walera, 
Wilebing  that  enchanted  epot. 
From  the  sbador  -'-'-'■  ■■-- 
coppice 
Hinf^  acroaa  the  nppling  stream, 
Hid  I  hear  a  Bound  of  music — 

Was  it  thought,  or  was  it  di«aTn  ? 
There,  beside  a  file  of  linen, 

Strelehed  along  the  daixied  swnnl, 
Elood  a  young  and  blooming  maiik-n — 

Twas  her  thrush-like  song  1  h#urJ. 
Evermore  within  the  tidy 

Did  abe  plunge  the  white  chemise ; 
And  her  robes  were  loosely  gathered 
Rather  Gir  above  her  knees ; 

Then  my  breath  at  once  forsook  me. 

For  too  surely  did  I  deem 
That  I  saw  the  fair  Undine 

Standing  in  the  glancing  stream — 
And  I  felt  the  charm  of  knighthood ; 

And  from  that  remembered  day, 
Every  evening  to  the  Wlrlhshiua 

Took  I  my  enchanted  way. 
Shortly  to  relate  my  atorv, 

Many  a  week  of  summer  long. 
Came  I  there,  when  beer-o'eriakcn, 

With  my  lute  and  with  my  song ; 
Sung  in  mellow-toned  soprano 

All  my  love  and  aU  my  woe, 
VII  the  river-maiden  answered, 

Lilting  in  the  stream  below  : — 
"Fair  Undine!  sweet  Undine  I 

Dost  Ihoa  love  as  I  love  thee  ?" 
"  Love  is  free  as  running  water," 

Was  tbe  answer  made  to  me. 


Thus,  in  Interchange  seraii 

Did  I  woo  my  phantom 
Till  the  nights  grew  lon^  i 

SlTort  and  shorter  grew  iiic  oni 
Till  at  last — 't  was  Aiak  and  glooi 

Dull  aod  starless  was  the  sky. 
And  my  steps  were  all  nn'tendy. 

For  ■  little  flushed  was  1, — 
To  the  well  accustomed  signal 

No  response  the  maiden  gave  ; 
But  I  heard  the  waters  wat^ng. 

And  the  moaning  of  the  wave. 


■hilly. 


So  I  took  my  trusty  meerschaum, 
And  I  took  my  lute  likewise; 

Wandered  forth  in  minstrel  fashion, 
Underneath  the  lowering  skies; 

Sang  before  each  cornel j  Winhihaiis, 


When  Undine  was  my  theme, 
Kngjng,  OS  I  sang  at  Jena, 

When  the  shiAa  were  hung  to  dry, 
"  Fair  Undine  I  young  Undine ! 

Dost  thou  love  as  well  as  I  r  " 

But,  alas!  in  Geld  or  vilUge, 

Or  be«de  the  pebbly  shore. 
Did  I  see  those  glancing  ankles. 

And  the  white  rolie,  never  more; 
And  no  answer  came  to  greet  me. 

No  sweet  voice  to  mine  replied ; 
But  I  heard  the  waters  rippling. 

And  the  moaning  of  the  tide. 


HT  viTB  8  ooiTenr. 


MY   WIFE'S   COUSIN. 


DccsKD  wtlh  ahoei  of  bUokut  poUah, 

And  with  shirt  m  irhite  u  anow. 
After  mitutiiul  bceftkfast 

To  laj  diilj  desk  I  go ; 
First  ■  fond  ulute  beBiowing 

On  my  Ukry'l  mbj  Upa, 
Which,  perehancB,  mi;  be  rewarded 

With  ft  p*ii  of  pUyfoI  uIp*. 

AH  daj  long  aoroai  the  ledger 

Still  mj  pfttient  pen  I  drive, 
TMaking  what  a  fewt  awuta  me 

In  m;  happy  home  at  five ; 
Id  my  smBll,  one^oricd  Eden, 

Where  mj  wife  awaits  mj  coming. 
And  our  MUtary  handmaid 

Mutton  chops  with  care  Is  crumbing. 

When  the  cloak  proclalnw  mj  freedom. 

Then  my  bat  I  ariie  and  raniah ; 
Every  trouble  from  my  bosom. 

Every  aniloos  care  t  banith. 
Swiftly  brushing  o'er  the  pavemenl, 

At  a  furious  pace  I  go, 
Till  I  reach  my  dulio);  dwelling 

In  the  wllda  of  Pimlico. 

"  Vary,  wife,  where  art  thou,  dearest  ?" 

Thus  I  cry,  while  yet  afar ; 
Ah  I  whftt  scent  invades  my  nostrils? — 

Xu  the  smoko  of  a  cigar  I 


Instantly  into  the  parlor 

Like  a  maniac  I  haste, 
And  I  And  a  yonng  Life-GoardmnMi, 

With  bit  ftm  round  Mary's  w^t. 


And  his  other  hand  Is  playing 

Most  familiarly  with  hers  ; 
And  I  think  my  Brossels  carpet 

Somewhat  damaged  by  his  spurs. 
"Fire  and  furies  I  what  the  blaaes!" 

Thus  in  freniied  wrath  I  call; 
When  my  aponse  her  arms  upralwe. 

With  the  most  aaloanding  squall. 

"  Was  there  ever  soch  a  monst«r, 

Eier  Duch  a  wretched  wUeT 
Ah  I  bow  long  must  I  endure  it, 

Eow  protract  this  hateful  life  t 
All  day  long,  quite  unprol«cted, 

Does  he  leave  his  wife  at  home , 
And  she  cannot  see  her  counna, 

Even  when  they  kindly  come  I" 

Then  the  young  Lirc-Qnardaman,  riring, 
Scnrce  vouchsafes  a  single  word, 

But  with  look  of  deadly  menace, 
Oaps  his  hand  upon  bis  sword; 

And  in  feur  I  faintly  lalter — 

"This  TDur  cousin,  then  he's  mine! 


Won't  ft  ferret  suck  a  rabbit  t— 

As  a  thing  of  course  be  slopsi 
And  with  most  voracious  swikUow 

Walks  into  niy  mutton  chops. 
In  the  twinkliog  of  a  bed-poat, 

Is  each  savory  platter  clear, 
And  he  shows  uncommon  science 

In  his  estimate  of  beer. 


d  he  niD< 

For  a  glass  of  something  hot. 
Neither  chops  nor  beer  I  grudge  him, 

Kor  a  moderate  share  of  goes; 
But  I  know  not  why  he's  always 

Treading  upon  Mary's  loea. 


Evermore,  when,  home  returning. 
From  the  connlLng-hou»e  I  come, 

Do  I  find  the  young  Life-Guardsman 
Smoking  pipes  and  driuking  rum. 

Evcraiore  he  stays  to  dinner. 


Tet  T  know  he's  Mary's  conriD, 

For  my  only  son  and  heir 
Much  resembles  that  young  Guardsman, 

With  the  selfsame  curly  hair  ; 
But  I  wish  he  would  not  always 

Spoil  my  carpet  with  his  spurs; 
And  I'd  rather  see  his  ftngen 

In  the  fire,  tbui  tonobing  hen. 


THK  VBIAJB8  OF  DUOX. 


THE    FEIABS    OF    DIJON. 


D  confeta'd  tbelr  tl 


Lived  joTiallj  uid  freely. 


One  Mia  mM  Father  BonitkM, 
And  he  ne'er  knew  disquiet, 

SkTe  when  eoDdemn'd  to  wjing  grace 
O'er  nmttifying  diet. 

The  other  tm  leu  Dominlck, 
Whow  deader  tona,  end  mUow, 

Would  BCarce  here  mide  ■  candkirick 
For  Boniface'i  tallow. 

JJbett,  be  tippled  Uke  e  fUh, 
Tbough  Dot  the  eune  potation  ; 

And  mortal  man  ne'er  cicar'd  a  dish 
With  nimbler  maslicatioa. 

Those  laiets  without  the  shirts  aniied. 
One  evening  late,  to  piceon 
antrj  pair  for  alms,  that  lived 
out  a  lean     '        "" 


About  a  league  from  Djjoii 

Whose  aupper-pot  was  set  to  boil. 

On  faggots  briakl J  crackling ; 
The  friars  enter'd,  with  a  smiJe 

To  Jacquei  and  to  Jacqueline. 

They  bow'd  and  bless'd  the  dame,  and  then 

In  [nous  terms  benought  her, 
To  give  two  holj-minded  men 

A  meal  of  bread  and  water. 

For  water  and  a  crust  thej  craTe, 

Those  mouths  that  even  on  Lent  dajs 

Scarce  knew  the  laate  of  water.  Bare 
When  watering  for  dainties. 

Quoth  Jacqucz,  "  That  were  sorry  cheer 

For  men  fatigued  and  dusty ; 
And  if  je  supp'd  on  cnisls,  I  fear. 

You'd  go  to  bed  but  crusty." 

So  forth  he  brought  a  fiask  of  rich 

Wine,  fit  to  feast  Blcnug, 
And  viands,  at  the  sight  of  which 
They  Uugh'd  like  two  hyena*. 

Allemalely,  the  host  and  spouse 

Regaled  each  pardon-gauger. 
Who  told  them  tales  right  marvellons,' 

And  lied  as  for  •  wager — 

'Bout  churches  like  balloons  eonvey'd 

With  sroaautic  martyrs; 
And  wells  made  warm,  where  holy  maid 

Bad  only  dipp'd  her  garten. 


And  if  their  hearers  gaped,  I  guess, 
With  jaws  three  inch  asunder, 

Twas  partly  out  of  weariness. 
And  partly  oat  of  wonder. 

Then  striking  up  duets,  the  freres 
Went  on  to  smg  In  matches, 

From  pxalms  to  sentimental  aira, 
From  these  to  glees  and  catches. 

At  lopt,  they  would  have  danced  outrigfa 
Like  a  baboon  and  tame  bear. 

If  Jaci(llez  bad  not  drunk.  Good  night, 
Atid  shown  them  to  their  chambei. 

The  room  was  high,  the  host  was  nigh  — 

Had  wife  or  he  suspicion, 
That  monks  would  make  a  raree-show 

Of  chinks  in  the  partitionf — 

Or  that  two  confessors  would  come, 
Their  holy  ears  out-reaching 

To  convenatlona  aa  hum-drum 
Almost  as  their  own  preaching? 


Shame  on  you,  Friare  of  orders  gray. 
That  pcc[Nng  knell,  and  wrig^ng. 

And  when  ye  should  have  gone  to  praj. 
Betook  yourselves  to  giggling  I 

But  every  deed  will  have  its  meed: 
And  hark  I  whnt  information 

Bas  made  the  sinners,  in  a  trice. 
Look  black  with  consternation. 

The  farmer  on  a  hone  prepares 
His  knife,  a  long  and  keen  one ; 

And  talks  of  killing  both  the  freres, 
The  bt  one,  and  the  lean  one. 


TBI  nOABB  OF  DUOS. 


To-momw  b;  Ibe  br««k  of  dftj, 

Be  orden  too,  Bdtprtre, 
And  pickliDg-tubi ;  but,  nadw,  Itej, 

Our  boat  wu  oi 


Tbe  prieita  knew  not  that  couDtrj-folk 
Oi*e  pigt  tbe  nun«  of  Man; 

But  sUrtled,  ir  jtleaa  of  the  joke, 
Ai  if  thej  trod  on  briera. 

UeRDwhne,  at  the;  perspired  with  dread, 

The  hair  of  either  craTcn 
Had  atood  erect  upon  bis  head, 

But  that  their  head*  were  8ha*en. 

Wbat,  ^ekle  and  imoke  u«  limb  bf  Umb  1 
God  cone  him  and  bis  lardneral 

St.  Peter  will  bedevil  him, 
If  he  laltpetrea  pardoDers. 

Yet,  Dominick,  to  die  I — tbe  bars 

Idea  abakcfl  one  oddlj  ; — 
Tea,  Boniface,  'lia  time  we  were 

Begiiuung  to  be  godlj. 


0  Dominick,  thj  netber  end 

Should  bleed  for  eipladon, 
And  thou  shouldst  hare,  1117  dear  fat  friend, 

A  glorioua  flageUatioa. 

Bnt  baring  ne'er  •  awitch,  poor  souta, 
Thej  bow'd  like  weeping  willowi. 

And  told  the  Sainti  long  ngmarolea 
Of  all  tbidr  peecadiUoa. 


Heanwhlle  the  other  flew  to  town. 

And  with  abort  reapbMion 
Braj'd  like  a  donke;  up  and  down 


Men  left  their  beda,  and  nlght-capp'd  headi 
Popp'd  out  from  everjr  caiement; 

Tbe  cats  ran  frighten'd  on  the  leads  ; 
D^on  wa*  all  amaiement. 


A  thought  their  fancies  tickled, 
Twere  better  bme  the  window's  height. 
Than  be  at  morning  [4ck)ed. 

And  M  tbe;  girt  themaelTet  to  leap. 
Both  under  breath  Imploriog 

A  regiment  of  SainU  to\eep 
Their  boat  and  hoaleia  inoilng. 

The  lean  one  lighted  like  a  eat, 


Who,  being  bj  natnre  more  deatgn'd 
For  rating  than  for  juni[^g, 

Fell  beaT7  on  his  parte  behind, 
That  bn>aden'd  with  the  plumping. 

There  lon^  beneath  the  window's  acooce. 

His  bruises  be  sat  pawing. 
Squat  as  the  figure  of  a  brooie 

Upon  a  Chinese  dimwing. 

At  length  he  waddled  to  a  at; ; 

The  plga,  jon'd  thoueht  for  ^me  lake. 
Came  round  and  nosed  liim  lonnglj, 

Aa  if  they'd  kiwwn  their  ni 


Abi — quoth  the  priest — ase-asrins,  Si, 
Are  hence  a  league,  or  nigher. 

About  to  salt,  scrape,  massacre. 
And  barrel  up  a  friar. 

Soon  at  the  magistrate't  command, 
A  troop  from  tbe  gens-d'arm'a  house, 

Of  twenty  men,  rode  sword  In  hand. 
To  storm  the  bloody  farm's  house. 

it  the;  were  cantering  towards  the  place 
Comes  Jacquei  to  the  swinejard. 

Bat  started  when  a  great  round  face 
Cried,  "  Rascal,  bold  th;  whinyard." 

Twu  Bonifilce,  as  mad's  King  Lear, 
Playing  antics  in  the  piggery  :— 

"  And  what  the  deril  brought  you  here, 
Tou  mountain  of  ft  fHar,  ehr 
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Ah,  once  how  jolly,  now  how  wan, 
And  blubbered  with  the  rapon, 

That  frantic  Capuchin  began 
To  cut  fantastic  capers — 

Crying,  **  help,  halloo,  the  bellows  blow. 

The  pot  is  on  to  stew  me ; 
I  am  a  pretty  pig,  but,  no ! 

They  shall  not  barbacue  me.** 

Nor  was  this  raving  fit  a  sham ; 

In  truth,  he  was  hysterical. 
Until  they  brought  him  out  a  dram. 

And  thai  wrought  like  a  miracle. 

Just  as  the  horsemen  halted  near, 
Crying,  Murderer,  stop,  ohoy,  oh ! 

Jacquez  was  comforting  the  frerc 
With  a  good  glass  of  noyeau — 


Who  beckonM  to  them  not  to  kick  up 

A  row ;  but,  waxing  mellow. 
Squeezed  Jacquez*  hand,  and  with  a  hiccup 

Said,  You*re  a  d— d  good  fellow. 

Explaining  lost  but  little  breath : — 

Here  ended  all  the  matter ; 
So  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth, 

And  long  live  Henry  Quatre ! 

The  gens-d'arms  at  the  story  broke 

Into  horse-fits  of  laughter, 
And,  as  if  they  had  known  the  joke. 

Their  horses  neighM  thereafter. 

Lean  Dominick,  methinks,  his  chaps 
Yawn'd  weary,  worn,  and  moody ; 

So  may  my  readers  too,  perhaps, 
And  thus  I  wish  *em  Good  dav. 


•♦< 


CHANGEABLE    CHARLIE 

^  iTale  of  i^e  ^omiitie. 

BY   ANDREW    PICKSN. 


It  was  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  when  I  was 
yet  in  the  apprenticeship  of  my  fortune,  that  I  had 
the  teaching  of  a  pleasant  boy,  whose  name  was 
Charlie  Cheap.  Charlie's  father  was  a  wcel-speeked 
witless  body,  who  kept  a  shop  in  the  largest  village 
near;  and  having  made  money  by  mere  want  of 
sense,  and  selling  of  the  jigs  and  jags  of  a  country 
town,  was  called  by  the  name  of  John  Cheap  the 
Chapman,  after  the  classical  story  of  that  person- 
age with  which  we  used  to  be  diverted  when  we 
were  children ;  so  the  old  man  seeing  indications  of 
genius  in  his  son,  sent  the  lad  to  me  to  finish  his  ed- 
ucation. 

There  was  not  a  better-liked  boy  in  the  whole 
school  than  Charlie  Cheap;  for  though  he  never 
would  learn  any  thing  effectually,  and  was  the  head 
and  ringleader  of  every  trick  that  was  hatched,  he 
had  such  a  laughing,  happy  disposition,  and  took 
his  very  punishment  so  good-humoredly,  that  it  went 
to  my  heart  to  think  of  chastising  him  ;  and  as  for 
the  fool's  cap  and  the  broom  sceptre,  they  were  no 
punishment  to  him,  for  he  never  seemed  better 
pleased  than  when  he  had  them  on ;  and  when 
mounted  thus  on  the  top  of  the  black  stool,  he 
seemed  so  delighted,  and  pulled  such  faces  at  the 
rest  of  the  boys,  that  no  mortal  fiesh  could  stand 
to  their  gravity  near  him,  and  my  neat  of  learning 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  perfect  hobbleshow  of 
diversion.  How  to  master  this  was  past  my  power. 
But  Charlie's  versatility  ended  it  by  his  own  will, 
and  before  he  was  half  learned  in  his  preliminary 
humanities,  his  father  and  he  had  taken  some  scheme 
into  their  heads,  and  he  was  removed  from  me  and 
sent  to  the  college. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  for  several  years  I 
lost  sight  of  Charlie,  until  I  heard  that  his  father 
was  dead,  and  that  he  was  now  a  grown  man,  and 
was  likely  to  make  a  great  fortune.  This  news  was 
no  surprise  to  me,  for  I  now  began  to  make  the  ob- 
servation, that  the  greatest  fools  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  preparing  for  the  world,  most  generally 
became  the  wealtuest  men. 


It  was  one  day  when  on  a  summer  tramp,  that, 
entering  a  decentish  town,  and  looking  about  at  the 
shop  windows,  I  began  to  bethink  me  of  the  neces- 
sity that  had  fallen  upon  me,  by  the  tear  and  wear 
of  the  journey,  of  being  at  the  expense  of  a  new 
hat,  so  I  entered  a  magazine  of  miscellaneous  com- 
modities, when  who  should  astonish  me  in  the  per- 
son of  the  shopkeeper,  but  my  old  pupil  Charlie 
Cheap.  **  Merciful  me!  Charlie,"  said  I,  "who 
would  have  expected  to  find  you  at  thb  trade !  I 
thought  you  had  gone  to  the  college  to  serve  your 
time  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel." 

**  Indeed,'*  said  Charlie,  "  that  was  once  the  intent, 
but  in  truth,  my  head  got  rather  confused  with  the 
lair  and  the  logic.  I  had  not  the  least  conjugality  to 
the  Greek  coniugations,  and  when  I  came  to  the 
Hebrew,  that  is  read  every  word  backwards,  faith, 
I  could  neither  read  it  backwards  nor  forwards,  and 
fairly  stuck,  and  grew  a  sticked  minister.  But  I 
had  long  begun  to  see  that  the  minister  trade  was 
but  a  poor  business,  and  that  a  man  might  wait  for 
the  mustard  till  the  meat  was  all  eaten,  and  so  I  just 
took  up  a  chop  like  my  father  before  me ;  and 
faith,  Mr.  Dominie,  I'm  making  a  fortune." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  really  happy  to  hear  it, 
and  I  hope,  besides  that,  that  you  like  your  em- 
ployment." 

**  I'm  quite  delighted  with  the  chop-keeping,  Mr. 
Balgownic  ;  a  very  different  life  from  chapping  verbs 
in  a  cauld  college.  Besides,  I  am  a  respected  man 
in  the  town ;  nothing  but  Mr.  Cheap  here  and  Mrs. 
Cheap  there,  and  ladies  coming  in  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  bowing  and  becking  to  me,  and  throw- 
ing the  money  to  me  across  the  counter;  I  would 
not  wonder  if  they  should  make  me  a  baillie  yet." 

"  Well,  I  am  really  delighted  too,"  said  I,  "and 
from  my  knowledge  of  baillies,  I  would  not  wonder 
in  the  least — so  good  bye,  Mr.  Cheap.  I  think  this 
hat  looks  very  well  on  me." 

"  Makes  you  ten  years  younger,  sir — good  bye ! 
wish  you  your  health  to  wear  it." 

It  might  be  a  twelvemonth  after  that  I  was  plod- 
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ding  t\oa^  k  countrj  road  Bome  ten  mile*  trota  the 
fdre-mcationed  town,  whea  looking  orer  the  hedge 
hj  injr  aide,  I  uir  >  teun  of  bones  pulling  a  plough 
tou'Hrda  me  ;  and  my  coi^titioni  were  disturbed  by 
the  vo-ing  and  ysu-ing  of  the  mas  who  followed  it. 
Sometliinf'  struck  me  that  I  knew  the  roiue,  and 
nhoti  (be  lut  of  tlie  men  came  up,  Idiscoicred  uii' 
der  the  plush  waistcoat  and  farmer's  bonnet,  mjr  old 
friend  Chariie  Cheap. 

"  Soul  and  conscience  I "  cried  ho,  Ihrusting  hU 
elayey  hand  through  the  hedge  and  grasinag  mine, 
"  if  this  ia  not  my  old  maaler  the  Uomniic  !  "  and 
truly  be  give  me  the  farmer'a  gripe,  as  if  mj  hand 
had  been  made  of  cast  metal. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Charlio?"  said  I. 
"  Why  are  you  not  minding  your  shop  instead  of 
marching  there  in  Ihu  furrows  at  the  plough-tail?" 

"Chop,"  said  he;  "what  chop?  Nu,  na,  Domi- 
nie. I've  gotten  a  better  trade  by  (he  hand." 

"  It  cannot  be  poauible,  Charlie,  that  ye'vc  turned 
farmer?" 

"  Whether  it  be  possible  or  no,  it  ia  ime,"  said 
Charlie;  "but  ditina  be  standing  there  whistling 
t'.irougb  the  hedjfe.  hut  come  in  by  the  slap  at  the 
comer,  and  ye  shall  taste  my  wife's  treacle  ale." 

"  Well  really,"  said  1,  when  I  had  got  down  into 
the  futn-house,  "  this  ia  the  most  marreUous 
chanRe." 

"No  change  to  apeak  of,"  said  he ;  "  do  ye  think 
I  waa  going  to  bo  lied  up  to  haberdrabhery  all  my 
days  f  No,  no,  I  knew  I  had  a  geniua  for  farming ; 
the  chop-keeping  grew  flat  and  unprofltnble,  a  cbicld 
from  England  set  up  next  dour  to  me,  so  a  country 
customer  took  a  fancy  for  a  town  life.  I  sold  him 
my  stock  in  trade,  and  he  sold  me  the  stock  on  his 


&rm.  He  stepped  in  behind  tbe  counter,  and  tgot 
behind  the  plough,  so  here  I  am,  happier  than  ever  t 
beiidee,  harkie  I  I  am  making  money  &Bt." 

"  Are  you  really  ?    But  bow  do  you  know  thatf" 

"  Can  i  not  eoiint  my  ten  finge'rs  t  Hay«  I  not 
figured  it  on  black  and  white  over  and  orer  againf 
Therc^s  ^eat  profits  with  management  such  as  mine, 
that  1  can  assure  you,  sir." 

"But  how  could  you  posnbly  Icam  farmingf 
That,  I  believe,  is  not  taught  at  college." 

"Foohl  my  friend  ;  1  can  learn  any  thing.  Be- 
udes,  my  wife's  mother  was  a  farmer's  daughter, 
and  Liizj  herself  underatands  farmiug  already,  as 
if  she  was  reared  to  it,  Bbe  makes  all  the  butter, 
and  the  children  di4nk  all  the  milk,  and  we  live  so 
liajipy  ;  birds  ainging  In  the  morning — cows  lowing 
at  night — drinking  treacle  ale  all  day;  and  nothing 
10  do  but  watch  the  com  growing.  In  short,  farm- 
ing is  the  natural  state  of  man.  Adam  and  Ere 
were  a  farmer  and  liis  wife,  just  like  me  and  Liiiie 
Cheap  1" 

"But  you'll  change  again  shortly,  I  am  afraid, 
«r.  Cheap." 

"That'i  impossible,  for  I've  got  a  nineteen  years' 
lease.  Tit  grow  gray  aaafarmcr.  Well,  goodbye. 
Dominie.  Be  sure  you  give  us  a  call  the  next  lime 
ye  pass,  and  get  a  drink  of  our  treacle  ale." 

"  Well,  reully  tbls  is  the  most  eitrsordinary 
thill;*,"  said  1  to  myself,  as  I  walked  up  the  lane 
from  the  farm  house.  "  I  thall  be  curious  to  ascer- 
tain if  he's  going  to  stick  to  the  (arming  till  he's 

1  thought  no  more  of  Changeable  Charlie  for 


mtng  I 


1   the   t 


ighborhood,  I  resolved  to  go  a  short  disianoe  oat 
of  my  way  to  pay  him  a  visit.     Hy  road  lay  across 

"  "'"""    "  iiroom  »lii..h  winded  alonn  apleaa- 

thc  til'  ■  Liii:hl  ihcliTclv  sound  of 

a  wiirci ;  lil,  ,i  ■,.  !  i,.'.r  miii  id  from  a  picturesque 
spot  atnijug  ii[ieiiiii[;  woo'l.-!.  a  little  way  above  tbe 
bridge.  A  little  mill-race,  with  its  narrow  channel 
of  deep,  level  water,  ncit  atlrauted  my  notice  ;  and 
presently  after,  the  regular  splash  of  a  water-wheel, 
and  the  boom  of  a  corn-mill,  became  Directs  of  my 
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meditative  obsenration.  The  mill  looked  so  quaint 
and  rustic  by  the  stream,  the  banks  were  so  green 
and  the  water  so  clear,  that  I  was  tempted  to  wan- 
der towards  it,  down  from  the  bridge,  just  to  make 
the  whole  a  subject  of  closer  observation. 

A  barefooted  girl  came  forth  from  the  bouse 
and  stared  in  my  face,  as  a  Scottish  lassie  may  be 
supposed  to  do  at  a  reasonable  man.  '^  Can  you 
tell  me,**  said  I,  willing  to  ntake  up  an  excuse  for 
my  intrusion,  '*  if  this  road  will  lead  me  to  the  farm 
of  Longrigs,  which  is  occupied  by  one  Mr.  Cheap?" 
The  lassie  looked  in  my  face  with  a  thieveless  smile, 
and,  without  answering  a  word,  took  a  bare-legged 
race  into  the  mill.  Presently,  a  great  lumbering 
miller  came  out,  like  a  walking  bag  of  flour  from 
beside  the  hopper,  and  I  immediately  saw  he  was 
going  to  address  me. 

Never  did  I  see  such  a  snowy  man.  His  miller^s 
hat  was  inch  thick  with  flour ;  he  whitened  the  green 
earth  as  he  walked,  the  knees  of  his  breeches  were 
loose,  and  the  stockings  that  hung  about  his  heels 
would  have  made  a  hearty  meal  for  a  starving  gar- 
rison. 

"  What  can  the  impudent  rascal  be  staring  at  ?"  I 
said,  and  I  began  to  cast  my  eyes  down  on  my  per- 
son, to  see  if  I  could  And  any  cause  in  my  own  ap- 
pearance, that  the  miller  and  his  lassie  should  thus 
treat  me  aa  a  world's  wonder. 

"Ye  were  asking,  I  think,"  he  said,  "after  Char- 
lie Cheap,  of  the  Longrigs  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  his  farm  must  be  some  miles 
from  this.  Perhaps,  as  you  are  the  miller  of  the 
neighborhood,  you  can  direct  me  the  nearest  road 
to  it." 

The  burlcy  scoundrel  first  lifted  up  his  eye-wink- 
crs,  which  were  clotted  with  flour,  shook  out  about 
a  pound  of  it  from  his  bu^hy  whiskers,  and  then 
burst  into  a  laugh  in  my  very  face  as  loud  as  the 
neighing  of  a  niiiler^s  horse. 

**  Ho,  ho,  hough !"  grinned  he,  coughing  upon  me 
a  shower  of  flour.  "  Is  it  possible,  Dominie,  that 
ye  dinna  ken  me  ?"  and  opening  a  mouth  at  least  as 
wide  as  his  own  hopper,  I  began  to  recognize  the 
exaggerated  features  of  Changeable  Charlie. 

**  Well  really,"  said  I,  gazing  at  his  grin,  and  the 
hills  of  flour  that  arose  from  his  cheeks — "  really 
this  beats  every  thing !  and  so,  CharUe,  ye're  now 
turned  into  a  miller  ?" 

"As  sure's  a  gun!"  said  he.  "Lord  bless  your 
soul,  Dominie !  do  you  think  I  could  bear  to  spread 
dung  and  turn  up  dirt  all  my  life  ?  no  !  I  have  a  soul 
above  that.  Besides,  your  miller  is  a  man  in  power. 
He  is  an  aristocrat  over  the  farmers,  and  with  the 
power  has  its  privileges  too,  for  he  takes  a  multre 
out  of  every  man*s  sack,  and  levies  his  revenues 
like  a  prime  minister.  Xo  one  gets  so  soon  fat  as 
those  that  live  by  the  labor  of  others,  as  you  may 
see ;  for  the  landed  interest  8up{)orts  me  by  day, 
and  my  water  wheel  works  for  me  all  night,  so  if  I 
don*t  get  rich  now,  the  deuce  is  in  it." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  following  him  into  the  mill, 
**  you  are  just  making  a  fortune." 

"How  can  I  help  it?"  said  he,  "making  money 
while  I  sleep,  for  I  hear  the  musical  click  of  the 
hopper  in  my  dreams,  and  my  bairns  learn  their  les- 
sons by  the  jog  of  it.  I  wish  every  man  who  has 
passed  a  purgatory  at  college,  were  just  as  happy 
as  the  miller  and  his  wife.  Is  not  that  the  case, 
Lizzy  ?"  he  added,  addref<sing  his  better  half,  who 
now  came  forth  hung  round  by  children — "  as  the 
song  goes/' 


Merry  may  the  maid  be  that  marries  the  miller. 
For  foul  day  and  fiUr  day,  he's  aye  bringing  till  her — 

His  ample  hands  in  ilk  man's  pock. 
His  mill  erinds  muckle  siller. 
His  wife  Is  dress'd  in  s!lk  and  lawn 
For  he's  aye  bringing  till  her. 

"  But  dear  me,  Mr.  Cheap,"  said  I,  "  what  was  it 
that  put  you  out  of  the  farm,  where  I  thought  you 
were  so  happy,  and  making  a  fortune  ?" 

"  I  was  as  happy  as  a  man  could  be,  and  making 
money  too,  and  nothing  put  me  out  of  the  fvTm, 
although  I  was  quite  glad  of  the  change,  but  just  a 
penny  of  fair  debt,  the  which,  you  know,  is  a  good 
man's  case — and  a  little  civil  argument  about  the 
rent.  But  every  thing  turned  out  for  the  best,  for 
Willie  Hupper,  the  former  miller,  just  ran  awa  the 
same  week  ;  I  got  a  dead  bargain  of  the  milU  and 
so  I  came  in  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Am  I  not  a  for- 
tunate man  ?" 

"  Never  was  a  man  so  lucky,"  said  I ;  "  but  do 
you  really  mean  to  bo  a  waiter  on  the  niill-hopper 
all  your  days?" 

"  As  long  as  wood  turns  round  and  water  runs : 
but,  Lizzy,"  he  added  to  his  wife,  "  what  are  you 
standing  glowering  there  for,  ond  me  Uke  to  choke? 
Gang  and  fetch  us  a  jug  of  your  best  treacle  ale." 

"It  surelv  cannot  be,"  said  I  to  mvself  when  I 
had  left  the  mill,  "  that  Changeable  Charlie  will  ever 
adopt  a  new  profession  now,  but  live  and  die  a  mil- 
ler." I  was,  however,  entirely  mistaken  in  my  cal- 
culation, as  I  found  before  I  was  two  years  older; 
and  though  I  have  not  time,  at  this  present  sitting, 
to  tell  the  whole  of  Charlie's  story — and  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  my  veracity  might  be  put  in 
jeopardy,  were  I  to  condescend  thereto,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  take  my  oath,  that  after  this  I  found  him 
in  not  leas  than  five  difl'ercnt  characters,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  equally  happy  and  equally  certain  of 
making  a  fortune.  Where  the  mutations  of  Charlie 
might  have  run  to,  and  whither,  to  speak  with  a 
little  agreeable  stultification,  be  might  not,  like 
another  remarkable  man,  have  exhausted  worlds 
and  then  imagined  new,  it  is  impossible  to  predi- 
cate, if  Fortune  had  not,  in  her  usual  injustice,  put 
an  end  to  his  career  of  change,  by  leaving  his  wife 
Lizzy  a  considerable  legacy. 

The  last  character  then  that  I  found  Charlie  striy- 
ing  to  enact,  was  that  of  a  gentleman — that  is,  a 
man  who  has  plenty  of  money  to  live  upon,  and 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  did  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Charlie's  happiness  was  at  all  improved 
by  this  last  change ;  for,  besides  that  it  had  taken 
from  him  all  his  private  joys,  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
making  a  fortune,  it  had  raised  up  a  most  unex- 
pected enemy,  in  the  shape  of  old  father  Time, 
whom  he  found  it  more  troublesome  and  less  hope- 
ful to  contend  with,  than  all  the  obstacles  that  had 
formerly  seemed  to  stand  in  his  way  to  the  making 
of  an  independent  fortune. 

When  the  legacy  was  first  showered  upon  him, 
however,  he  seemed  as  happy  under  the  dispensa- 
tion as  he  had  been  before  under  any  other  of  his 
changes.  In  the  hey-dey  of  his  joy,  he  sent  for  me 
to  witness  his  felicity,  and  to  give  him  my  advice  as 
to  the  spending  of  his  money.  This  invitation  I 
was  thoughtless  enough  to  accept,  but  it  was  more 
that  I  might  pick  up  a  little  philot^ophy  out  of  what 
I  should  observe,  than  from  any  pleasure  that  I  ex- 
pected, or  any  good  that  I  was  likely  to  do.  When 
I  got  to  his  house,  I  was  worried  to  death  by  all  the 
fine  things  I  was  forced  to  look  at,  that  had  been 
sent  to  Mm  from  Jamaica,  and  all  that  from  him 
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and  his  wife  I  waa  forced  to  hear.  I  tried  to  im- 
press him  concerning  the  good  that  he  might  do 
with  his  monej,  in  reference  to  many  who  sorely 
wanted  it ,  but  I  found  that  he  had  too  little  feeling 
himself  to  understand  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
that  affliction  had  never  yet  driven  a  nail  into  his 
own  flesh,  to  open  his  heart  to  sympathy.  Instead 
of  entering  into  any  rational  plans,  his  wife  and  he 
laughed  aU  day  at  nothing  whatever,  bis  children 
turned  the  house  upside  down  in  their  ecstasy  at 
being  rich ;  and,  in  short,  never  before  had  I  been 
so  wearied  at  seeing  people  happy. 

In  all  this,  however,  I  heard  not  one  single  word 


of  thankfulness  for  this  unlooked-for  deUverance 
from  constant  vicissitude,  or  one  grateful  expression 
to  Providence,  for  being  so  unreasonably  kind  to 
this  family,  while  thousands  around  them  struggled 
incessantly,  in  ill-rewarded  industry  and  unavailing 
anxiety.  So  I  wound  up  the  story  of  Changeable 
Charlie  in  reflective  melancholy,  for  I  had  seen  so 
many  who  would,  for  any  Uttle  good  fortune,  have 
been  most  thankful  and  happy,  yet  never  were  able 
to  attain  thereto ;  and  I  inclined  to  the  sombre  con- 
clusion, that  in  this  world  the  wise  and  virtuous 
man  was  often  less  fortunate,  and  generally  less 
happy,  than  the  fool 
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THE    COBBLER. 


BT  ▲.   WHITSLAW. 


Ik  the  little  picturesque  village  of  Duddingstone, 
which  lies  sweetly  at  the  foot  of  Edinburgh's  great 
Uon,  Arthur-Seat,  and  which  is  celebrated  for  its 
strawberries  and  sheep-head  broth,  flourished,  with- 
in our  own  remembrance,  a  poor  and  honest  mender 
of  boots  and  shoes,  by  name  Robert  Rentoul. 

Robin  had  been  a  cobbler  all  his  days — to  very 
little  purpose.  He  had  made  nothing  of  the  busi- 
ness, although  he  had  given  it  a  fair  trial  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  He  was  born,  and  cobbled — got  mar- 
ried, and  cobbled — got  children,  and  cobbled — got 
old,  and  cobbled,  without  advancing  a  step  beyond 
his  last.  It  *'  found  him  poor  at  first  and  left  him 
so  I"  To  make  the  ends  meet  was  the  utmost  he 
could  do.  He  therefore  bore  no  great  liking  to  a 
profession  which  had  done  so  little  for  him,  and  for 
which  he  had  done  so  much ;  but  in  truth,  his  want 
of  liking  may  be  considered  as  much  a  cause  as  an 
effect  of  his  want  of  success.  His  mind,  in  short, 
did  not  go  with  his  work ;  and  it  was  the  interest, 
as  well  as  duty  and  pleasure,  of  his  good  wife,  Janet, 
to  hold  him  to  it  (particularly  when  he  had  given 
his  word  of  honor  to  a  customer)  by  all  the  arts 
common  to  her  sex, — sometimes  by  scolding,  some- 
times by  taunting,  but  oftener — for-  Janet  was  a 
kind-hearted  creature — ^by  treating  him  to  a  thim- 
bleful of  aquavits,  which  he  loved  dearly,  with  its 
proper  accompaniments  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Although,  however,  Robin  did  not  keep  by  the 
shoes  with  any  good  heart,  he  could  not  be  called 
either  a  lazy  or  inefficient  man.  In  every  thing  but 
cobbling  he  took  a  deep  and  active  interest.  In 
particular,  he  was  a  great  connoisseur  of  the 
weather.  Nobody  could  prophesy  snow  like  Robin, 
or  foretell  a  black  frost.  The  latter  was  Robin's 
delight ;  for  with  it  came  the  people  of  Edinburgh, 
to  hold  their  saturnalia  on  Duddingstone  Loch,  and 
cobbling,  on  these  great  occasions,  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  His  rickety  table,  big-bellied  bot- 
tle, and  tree-legged  glass,  were  then  in  requisition, 
for  the  benefit  of  curlers  and  skaters  in  general, 
and  of  himself  in  particular.  But  little  benefit  Ac- 
crued from  these  to  Robin,  although  he  could  al- 
ways count  on  one  good  customer — in  himself.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  he  regularly  found  him- 
self poorer  than  before,  and,  what  was  worse,  with 
a  smaller  disposition  than  ever  to  work. 

It  must  have  been  on  some  occasion  of  this  kind, 
that  strong  necessity  suggested  to  Robin  a  step  for 
the  betterhig  of  his  fortunes,  which  was  patronized 


by  the  legislature  of  the  day,  and  which  he  had 
heard  was  resorted  to  by  many  with  success.  Rob- 
in resolved  to  try  the  lottery.  With  thirty  shilling!*, 
which  he  kept  in  an  old  stocking  for  the  landlord, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  purchased  a  sixteenth. 
This  proceeding  he  determined  to  keep  a  profound 
secret  from  every  one ;  but  whiskey  caimot  toler- 
ate secrets;  the  first  half-mutchkin  with  barber 
Hugh  succeeding  in  ejecting  it ;  and  as  the  barber 
had  every  opportunity,  as  well  as  disposition,  to 
spread  it,  the  thing  was  known  to  all  the  village  in 
the  lathering  of  a  chin. 

Among  others,  it  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Blank, 
a  young  gentleman  who  happened  to  reside  at  Dud- 
dingstone, and  who  took  an  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  Robin.  Mr.  B.  (unknown  to  the  villagers)  was 
connected  with  the  press  of  Edinburgh,  particular- 
ly with  a  certain  newspaper,  one  copy  of  which 
had  an  extensive  circulation  in  Duddingstone. 
First  of  all,  the  newspaper  reached  Mr.  Blank  on 
the  Saturday  of  its  publication  ;  on  the  Monday  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Robin,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
his  trade,  had  most  leisure  on  that  day  to  peruse  it ; 
on  the  Tuesday,  the  baker  had  it ;  on  the  Wednes- 
day, the  tailor ;  on  the  Thursday,  the  blacksmith ; 
on  the  Friday,  the  gardener ;  and  on  the  Saturday 
the  barber,  in  whose  shop  it  lay  till  the  succeeding 
Saturday  brought  another,  when  it  was  torn  down 
for  suds,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behind,  except  occa- 
sionally a  King's  speech,  a  cure  for  the  rupture,  a 
list  of  magistrates  and  town  council,  or  any  other 
interesting  passage  that  took  the  barber's  fancy, 
which  was  carefully  clipped  out,  and  pasted  on  the 
wooden  walls  of  his  apartment,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction, instruction,  and  entertainment  of  his  cus- 
tomers. This  newspaper,  like  Wordsworth's  Old 
Cumberland  Beggar,  was  the  means  of  keeping  alive 
a  sympathy  and  community  of  feeling  among  the 
parties;  and  in  particular,  tended  to  establish  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  Robin  Rentoul  and  Mr. 
Blank.  Robin  could  count  upon  his  glass  every 
Monday,  when  he  went  for  "  the  papers,** — and,  ex- 
cept the  gla»B,  he  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have 
what  he  ^ed  '*a  bother"  with  Mr.  B.  himself.  Mr. 
B.  soon  got  from  Robin's  own  mouth  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  lottery-ticket  purchase,  even  to  the 
very  number, — which  was  175*7,  a  number  chosen 
by  Robin,  who  had  an  eye  to  fatalism,  as  being  the 
date  of  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom. 

A  love  of  mischief  or  sport  suggested  to  the 
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^ooDf;  gentlemui  the  wicked  thonght  of  nuking  the 
nemptper  i  means  of  hoaiing  Robia  regarding  the 
latter;  ticket.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  defend 
Mr.  Blank's  conduct,  ctcd  on  the  score  of  hu  be- 
ing, as  he  vu,  ■  very  young  man.  The  experiment 
he  made  vu  cruel,  although  we  belitve  it  nas  done 
without  malignitj,  and  with  everj  resolndon  that 
Robin  should  not  be  a  loser  by  it.  About  the  lime 
when  newB  of  the  lollcpi'drawing  was  expected, 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
with  which  Ur.  Blank  was  connected: 

-Jtr  nrlrotf  sefounts  from  Inn'lon.'irs  ondrntsnd  thit 
»9«nSi1irs:.rclln:niiuil«r..lr.wii  In  lliB  I.wwnt  lotlrry 
fiirlbo  l»<.  SUKIm  l.riie..  Wf  l;iio«  ii.>t  If  sny  of  tbae 
luck  J  auubon  hsveb^D  dbpooedof  Id  Ihts  quarter.'' 

Poor  Robin  came  for  hia  newspaper  at  the  usual 
time,  and  in  his  usual  manner,  lie  gut  his  cuslom- 
arr  glass,  but  missed  bia  i-uutomary  "  bother  "  with 
Ur.  BLink,  who  chose  for  the  present  to  be  out  of 
the  naj.  Home  be  trudged,  carrying  the  newspa- 
per, the  harbinger  of  his  fortune,  in  the  crown  of 
his  hat — pUced  himself  on  his  stool— drew  out  Lis 
spectacles — and  began  to  read,  as  usual,  from  the 
wginning  of  the  lirst  page.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore h«  reached  the  paragraph  big  with  his  fate. 
When  he  saw  it,  he  gave  a  gasp — took  off  hid  spec- 
tacles, and  began  to  nib  them,  as  if  doubtful  that 
they  had  deceired  him — placed  them  again  delit)er- 
alelf  on  his  nose — read  the  passsge  over  again, 
■lowly  and  surely — then  quietly  laying  his  hand  on 
a  shoe  which  he  had  been  mending,  and  which  coti- 
(alned  a  last,  made  it  in  a  moment  si^n  through  the 
window,  carrying  casement  with  It,  and  passing 
barely  the  head  of  a  fishwife  who  was  toiling  along 
with  her  creel.  His  wife,  Janet,  was  not  at  home, 
so,  rushing  out  of  doors,  he  made  way  to  his  old 
howlT,  at  (he  sign  of  the  Sheep's  Head.  The  land- 
lady held  up  her  handx  at  his  wild  look. 

"  Send  for  barber  Hughic,"  he  cried,  "  and  Neil 
the  tailor ;  and  1  say,  Luckie,  bring  in — let  me  see — 


THE   COBBLFK. 


K.IS1! — nane  o  your  bans  and  quarters. 
'  Guide  us,  Robin  I     What  bee's  this  in  yoorbon- 
l?     The  man's  gyle  I" 

"Look  there,  woman,  at  the  papers.     Ttc  gotten 
I  prize.     A  twenty  thousand  pounder.     What's  the 


t,  thin: 


:  blank  I     Eh,  wow,  Robin,  gie't 
I  shake  o'your  hand.     1  aye  swd  ye  wad  come  te 
mmetiiiuj!.     Ipy,  you  slut,  rin  for  the  barber,— and 
sober — and  bring  the  gudcman  too. 


The  ni 


Robin  was  soon  surrounded  by  all  his  cronies  of 
the  village,  for  the  news  of  h'u  good  fortune  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  ecaudal.  Innumerable  were 
the  libakings  of  liandl.  and  the  pledges  of  good 
will  and  aai.ii'lancc.  The  Sh<-ep's  Head  soon  be- 
came too  hot  for  the  company ;  llic  Tillage  itself 
was  in  an  uproar,  and  as  lialloo  followed  halloo, 
Ur.  Blank  inwardly  "shrunk  at  the  sound  himself 
had  made."  Meanwhile,  to  have  the  truth  of  Ihe 
^  statement  confirmed,  a  superannuated  lawyer  had 
I  been  despatched  on  an  old  blood  horse  to  the  lot- 
j  Icry  office  al  Edinburgh  ;  and  his  return,  with  the 
I  intelligence  thai  all  was  a  hoax,  spread  dismay  OTer 
I  iho  faces  of  ihc  carouse rs,  and  made  Robin's  heart 
j  sink  with  grief  and  shame. 

A  speedy  change  look  place  in  the  conduct  of 
those  fair-weather  friends  who  had  flocked  around 
I  the  poor  cobbler.  From  being  the  admired  of  all 
'  beholders,  be  bi'caine  on  object  of  scorn  and  lauch- 
Its,  till,  unable  to  stand  their  mocks  and  jibea,  bo 
rushed  from  their  presence,  and  sought  shelter  un- 
der his  own  bcil -clot lies.  'The  onh-  one  who  stood 
true  was  Keil  the  tailor.  He  followed  Robin  to  hb 
own  bouse — took  him  by  Ihe  hand,  aodsaid,  "Rob- 
in, my  man,  1  promised  you  a  suit  o'  clothes,  o'  ibP 
best.  I  ken  ye  wad  liae  befriended  me  had  ye  cot 
the  cash — and — lottery  or  no  lottery — by  Jove  !  I'll 
keep  my  word." 

Ur.  BUnk  took  care  to   discharge  the  debt  in- 
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curred  at  ths  EheBp'ii  Head,  and  endeavored,  bj 
proffers  of  money  and  otherwiie,  to  comfort  Robin, 
and  atone  in  tome  measure  fortheli^urjhe  bad  se- 
cretly done  him.  But  Robin  turned  himMlf  in  hia 
bed,  and  would  not  be  comforted.  Three  daji  he 
laid  in  thii  plight,  when  authes^e  Infonnatioo  ar- 
rived of  the  drawing  of  t)ie  lottery.  Robin's  iiuni- 
huc  waa,  afler  all,  in  reality  a  luckj  one — not,  in- 
deed, twenty  thousand,  but  five  thuutaod  pounds. 


The^teenth  of  even  this  was  a  little  fortune  to 
him,  and  he  received  it  with  a  sober  satisfaction, 
very  diiferent  from  the  boisterous  gteo  which  he 
had  formerly  displayed,  "  111  seek  none  o'  them 
this  time,"  be  saiil  tu  his  wife,  Janet—"  except  N'eil 
the  Uilor  j  ht,  puir  body,  was  the  only  true-heart- 
ed creature  amang  them  a'.  I've  learnt  a  lesson  by 
what  has  taken  place.    I  ken  vha  to  trtul." 


IE    SEARCH    AFTER    HAPPISESS; 
0T,  lyi  djntat  of  $tillaiin  Solhninm. 


Oh,  for  a  glance  of  that  gay  muse's  eye. 
That  lighten'd  on  Bandcllo  s  l&ughing  talc. 
And  twinkled  wiih  a  lustre  shrewd  and  sly, 
When  Giam  BBtlisla  bade  her  Ti.iion  hail ! — 
Yet  fear  not,  ladies,  the  naire  deluit 
Given  by  the  natives  of  that  land  unnoroua  ; 
Italian  license  loves  to  leap  the  pale. 
We  Britons  have  the  feiir  of  shame  before  us, 
And,  if  not  wise  in  mirth,  st  least  must  be  decorous. 

In  tbe  br  eastern  clime,  no  great  while  since, 
Ijved  Snltaun  Solimsun,  a  mighty  prince. 
Whose  eyes,  aa  oft  as  they  perform'd  their  round, 
Beheld  all  others  fixed  upon  the  ground; 
WTiose  ears  received  the  same  unvaried  phrase, 
"Sultaunl  thy  va&iul  hears,  and  he  obeys  I" 
All  have  their  tastes— this  may  the  fancy  strike 
Of  such  grave  folks  oa  pomp  and  grandeur  tike ; 
For  me,  I  love  the  honcHt  heart  and  warm 
arch  who  can  amble  round  Lis  farm, 


when  tl 


:oil  of  a1 


nnoja. 


In  chimney  corner  seek  domestic  joy 
I  love  a  prince  will  bid  the  bottle  pass. 
Exchanging  with  his  subjects  glance  and  glass ; 
In  fitting  time,  can,  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Keep  up  the  jest,  and  mingle  in  the  lay — 
Such  Monarchs  best  our  free-bom  humors  suit, 
But  Despots  must  be  stately,  stem,  and  mute. 

This  Solimaan,  Serendib  bad  In  sway — 

And  Where's  Screndibf  may  some  critic  ssy — 

Good  lack,  mine  honest  friend,  consult  the  chart, 

Scare  not  my  Pegasus  before  I  start! 

If  Rennell  has  it  not,  you'll  Snd,  mayhap, 

Tbe  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Knbad's  map — 

Famed  mariner  !   whose  merciless  narrations 

Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out  of  patience. 

Till,  fain  to  find  a  guest  who  thought  them  shoi' 

He  deign'd  to  tell  them  over  to  a  porter — 

nie  last  edition  see,  by  Long  and  Co., 

Bees,  Hunt,  and  Orme,  our  fathers  in  the  Row. 

Serendib  found,  deem  not  my  tale  a  fiction — 
This  Sultaun,  whether  lacking  contradiction — 
(A  sort  of  stimulant  which  hath  its  U!ws, 
To  t»i»e  the  aiHrits  and  refomi  the  juices, 
— Sovereign  specillc  for  all  sorts  of  cures 
In  my  wife's  practice,  and  perhaps  in  yours). 
The  Snltaun  lacking  this  same  wholcAome  bitter, 
Of  cordial  smooth  for  prince's  palalo  fitter — 
Or  if  aome  Mollah  had  hag-rid  his  dreamt 
With  Dcglal,  Qinnlatan,  and  such  wild  tbemea 


Belonging  to  the  Mollah's  subtle  craft, 

I  wot  not—but  the  Snltaun  never  laugh 'd. 

Scarce  ale  or  drank,  and  look  a  melant-holy 

That  scorn'd  all  remedy,  profane  or  hoiy ; 

In  his  long  list  of  melancholies,  mad. 

Or  mazed,  or  dumb,  bath  Burton  none  so  bad. 

Physicians  soon  arrived,  tage,  ware,  and  tried, 
Ab  e'er  scrawl' d  jargon  in  a  darken'd  room ; 
With  heedful  gUnce  the  Sultaun'a  tongue  tbey  eyed, 
Peep'd  in  bia  bath,  and  God  knows  where  beiide. 
And  then  in  solemn  accent  spoke  their  doom, 
"  His  majesty  is  very  far  from  well." 
Then  each  to  work  with  his  specific  felt ; 
The  Hakim  Ibrahim  inilanler  brought 
llts  unguent  Hahazzin  al  Zcrdukkaut, 
While  Roompot,  a  practitioner  more  wily, 
Relied  on  his  Uunaskif  all  Sllfity. 
More  and  yet  more  in  deep  array  appear. 
And  some  tlie  front  aasail,  and  some  the  rear; 
Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  vary, 
Caino  surgeon  eke,  and  eke  apothecary  ; 


Tin  the  tired  Honuoh,  (hough  of  words  grown 
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Yet  dropt,  to  recompense  their  fruitlefls  labor, 
Some  hint  about  a  bowstring  or  a  sabre* 
There  UckM,  I  promise  you,  no  longer  speeches, 
To  rid  the  palace  of  those  learned  leeches. 


Then  was  the  council  callM — ^by  their  advice 
(They  deemM  the  matter  ticlclish  all,  and  nice, 

And  sought  to  shift  it  off  from  their  own  shoul- 
ders) 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  all  speed  were  sent, 
To  call  a  sort  of  Eastern  Parliament 

Of  feudatory  chieftains  and  freeholders — 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  very  day, 
If  y  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  courouitai  ; — 
Fm  not  prepared  to  show  in  this  slight  song 
That  to  Serendib  the  same  forms  belong — 
E^en  let  the  learned  go  search,  and  tell  me  if  Fm 
wrong. 

The  Omrahs,  each  with  hand  on  scimetar, 

Ckve,  like  Sempronius,  still  their  voice  for  war — 

*'  The  sabre  of  the  Sultaun  in  its  sheath 

Too  long  has  slept,  nor  ownM  the  work  of  death ; 

Let  the  Tambourgi  bid  his  signal  rattle, 

Bang  the  loud  gong,  and  raise  the  shout  of  battle. 

This  dreary  cloud  that  dims  our  sovereign's  duy. 

Shall  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away, 

When  the  bold  Lootie  wheels  his  courser  round. 

And  the  armM  elephant  shall  shake  the  ground. 

Each  noble  pants  to  own  the  glorious  summons — 

And  for  the  charges — Lo !  your  faithful  Commons  I** 


The  Riots  who  attended  in  their  places 

(Serendib  language  calls  a  farmer  Riot) 
Looked  ruefVilly  in  one  another*s  faces. 

From  this  oration  arguing  much  disquiet. 
Double  assessment,  forage,  and  free  quarters ; 
And  fearing  these  as  China-men  the  Tartars, 
Or  as  the  whiskered  vermin  fear  the  mousers. 
Each  fumbled  in  the  pockets  of  his  trowsers. 
And  next  came  forth  the  reverend  Convocation, 

Bald  heads,  white  beards,  and  many  a  turban 
green, 
Imaum  and  Mollah  there  of  every  station, 

Santon,  Fakir,  and  Calendar  were  seen. 
Their  votes  were  various — some  advised  a  Mosque 

With  fitting  revenues  should  be  erected, 
With  seemly  gardens  and  with  gay  Eiosque, 

To  recreate  a  band  of  priests  selected ; 
Others  opined  that  through  the  realm  a  dole 

Be  made  to  holy  men,  whose  prayers  might  profit 
The  Sultaon^s  wetd  in  body  and  in  soul. 

But  their  long-headed  chief,  the  Sheik  Ul-Sofit, 
More  closely  touched  the  point; — "Thy  studious 

mood," 
Quoth  he,  **  0  Prince !  hath  thickenM  all  thy  blood. 
And  duird  thy  brain  with  labor  beyond  measure  ; 
Wherefore  relax  a  space  and  take  thy  pleasure. 
And  toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o'er  thy  treasure  ; 
From  sil  the  cares  of  state,  my  Liege,  enlarge  thee. 
And  leave  the  burden  to  thy  faith&  clergy.** 


These  counsels  sage  availed  not  a  whit. 
And  so  the  patient  (as  is  not  uncommon 

Where  grave  physicians  lose  their  time  and  wit) 
Resolved  to  take  advice  of  an  old  woman ; 

His  mother  she,  a  dame  who  once  was  beauteous, 

And  still  was  called  so  by  each  subject  duteoui. 


Now  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in  eamcf  t, 
Or  only  made  believe,  I  cannot  say — 

But  she  professed  to  cure  disease  the  sternest. 
By  dint  of  magic,  amulet  or  lay ; 

And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vain  was  shown, 

She  deem'd  it  fitting  time  to  use  her  own. 

"  Sympathia  magica  hath  wonders  done ;" 

(Thus  did  old  Fatima  bespeak  her  son,) 

**  It  works  upon  the  fibres  and  the  pores, 

And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  restores. 

And  it  must  help  us  here.     Thou  must  endure 

The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 

Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  where'er  you  can. 

The  inmost  vesture  of  a  happy  man : 

I  mean  his  shirt,  my  son ;  which,  taken  warm 

And  fresh  from  off  his  back,  shall  chase  your  harm. 

Bid  every  current  of  your  veins  rejoice, 

And  your  dull  heart  leap  light  as  shepherd-boy's." 

Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother  came  ;•— 

I  know  not  if  she  had  some  under  game. 

As  doctors  have,  who  bid  their  patients  roam 

And  live  abroad,  when  sure  to  die  at  home ; 

Or  if  she  thought,  that,  somehow  or  another, 

Queen-Regent  sounded  better  than  Queen-Mother; 

But,  says  the  Chronicle  (who  will  go  look  it  ?^ 

Tliat  such  was  her  advice — the  Sultaun  took  it. 

All  are  on  board — the  Sultaun  and  his  train. 
In  gilded  galley  prompt  to  plow  the  main. 

The   old   Rais    was  the   first    who    questioned, 
"  Whither  r 
They    paused — "Arabia,'*    thought    the    pensive 

Prince, 
*'  Was  caird  The  Happy  many  ages  since ; — 

For  Mokha,  Rais."    And  they  came  safely  thither. 
But  not  in  Araby,  with  all  her  balm. 
Not  where  Judea  weeps  beneath  her  palm. 
Not  in  rich  Egypt,  not  in  Nubian  waste, 
Could  there  the  step  of  Happiness  be  traced. 
One  Copt  alone  profess'd  to  have  seen  her  smile 
When  Bruce  his  goblet  fiU'd  at  infant  Nile : 
She  bless'd  the  dauntless  traveller  as  he  quaffed. 
But  vanish'd  from  him  with  the  ended  draught. 

"  Enough  of  turbans,"  said  the  weary  King, 

"  These  dolimans  of  ours  are  not  the  thing ; 

Try  we  the  Giaours,  these  men  of  coat  and  cap,  I 

Incline  to  think  some  of  them  must  be  happy ; 

At  least  they  have  as  fair  a  cause  as  any  can. 

They  drink  good  wine  and  keep  no  Ramazan. 

Then  northward,  ho !" — The  vessel  cuts  the  sea, 

And  fair  Italia  lies  upon  her  lee. — 

But  fair  Italia,  she  who  once  unfurled 

Her  eagle-banners  o'er  a  conquer'd  world. 

Long  from  her  throne  of  domination  tumbled, 

Lay,  by  her  quondam  vassals,  sorely  humbled, 

The  Pope  himself  look'd  pensive,  pale,  and  lean. 

And  was  not  half  the  man  he  once  had  been. 

**  AVhile  these  the  priest  and  those  the  noble  fleeces;, 

Our  poor  old  boot,"  they  said,  **  is  torn  to  pieces. 

Its  tops  the  vengcfiil  claws  of  Austria  feel, 

And  the  Great  Devil  is  rending  toe  and  heeL 

If  happiness  you  seek,  to  tell  you  truly. 

We  think  she  dwells  with  one  Giovanni  Bulli ; 

A  tramontane,  a  heretic — the  buck, 

Poffaredio !  still  has  all  the  luck ; 

By  land  or  ocean  never  strikes  his  flag — 

And  then — a  perfect  walking  money-bag." 

Off  set  our  Prince  to  seek  John  Bull's  abode, 

But  first  took  France — ^it  lay  upon  the  road. 
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Monsieur  Baboon,  after  much  late  commotion, 

Was  agitated  like  a  settling  ocean, 

Quite  out  of  sorts,  and  could  not  tell  what  ailM  him, 

Only  the  glory  of  his  house  had  failM  him ; 

Besides,  some  tumors  on  his  noddle  biding, 

Gave  indication  of  a  recent  hiding. 

Our  Prince,  though  Sultauns  of  such  things  are 

heedless, 
Thought  it  a  thing  indelicate  and  needless. 

To  ask,  if  at  that  moment  he  was  happy. 
And  Monsieur,  seeing  that  he  was  eomnu  Ufaut^  a 
Loud  voice  mustered  up,  for  "  Vive  le  Rot  r 

Then  whisper'd,  **  'Ave  you  any  news  of  Nappy  ?" 
The  Sultaun  answered  him  with  a  cross  question — 

"  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of  one  John  Bull, 

That  dwells  somewhere   beyond  your  herring- 
pool  r 
The  query  seemM  of  difficult  digestion. 
The  party  shruggM,  and  grinned,  and  took  his  snuff, 
And  found  his  whole  good-breeding  scarce  enough. 

Twitching  his  visage  into  as  many  puckers. 
As  damsels  wont  to  put  into  their  tuckers 
(Ere  liberal  Fashion  damn*d  both  lace  and  lawn. 
And  bade  the  veil  of  modesty  be  drawn), 
Replied  the  Frenchman,  after  a  brief  pause, 
'*  Jean  Bool ! — I  vas  not  know  him — ^yes,  I  vas ; 
I  vas  remember  dat,  von  year  or  two, 
I  saw  him  at  von  place  caird  Vaterloo— 
Ma  foi !  il  s^est  tres  joliment  battu, 
Dat  is  for  Englishman — ^m^entendez-vous  ? 
But  den  he  had  wit  him  one  damn  son-gun. 
Rogue  I  no  like— dey  call  him  Vellington.*' 
MonAieur^s  politeness  could  not  hide  his  fret, 
So  Solimaun  took  leave,  and  crossM  the  strait. 

John  Bull  was  in  his  very  worst  of  moods. 
Raving  of  sterile  farms  and  unsold  goods ; 
His  sugar-loaves  and  bales  about  he  threw. 
And  on  his  counter  beat  the  devils  tattoo. 
Hb  wars  were  ended,  and  the  victory  won. 
But  then,  'twas  reckoning-day  with  honest  John ; 
And  authors  vouch,  'twas  still  this  worthy's  way, 
'*  Never  to  grumble  till  he  came  to  pay ; 
And  then  he  always  thinks,  his  temper's  such, 
The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too  much." 

Tet  grumbler  as  he  is,  so  kind  and  hearty. 
That  when  his  mortal  foe  was  on  the  floor. 
And  past  the  power  to  harm  his  quiet  more, 

Poor  John  had  Well-nigh  wept  for  Bonaparte  I 
Such  was  the  wight  whom  Solimaun  salami — 
*^And  who  are  you,"  John  answer'd,   **and  be 
d— d?" 


*'  A  stranger,  come  to  see  the  happiest  man — 
So,  signior,  all  avouch — ^In  Frangistan."— 
'*  Happy  ?  my  tenants  breaking  on  my  hand ; 
Unstock'd  my  pastures,  and  untiU'd  my  land ; 
Sugar  and  rum  a  drug,  and  mice  and  moths 
The  sole  consumers  of  my  good  broadcloths — 
Happy? — why,  cursed  war  and  racking  tax 
Have  left  us  scarcely  raiment  to  our  backs." — 
"  In  that  case,  signior,  I  may  take  my  leave ; 
I  came  to  ask  a  &vor — but  I  grieve." — 
"  Favor  ?"  said  John,  and  eyed  the  Sultaun  hard, 
"It's  ray  belief  you  came  to  break  the  yard! — 
Bat,  stay,  you  look  like  some  poor  foreign  sinner — 
Take  th«t  to  buy  yourself  a  shirt  and  dinner." — 
WHh  thftl  lie  chttok'd  a  guinea  at  his  head ; 


But,  with  due  dignity,  the  Sultaun  said, 
**  Permit  me,  sir,  your  bounty  to  decline; 
A  9hirt  indeed  I  seek,  but  none  of  thine. 
Signior,  I  kiss  your  hands,  so  fare  you  well," — 
**  Kiss  and  be  d— d,"  quoth  John,  **  and  go  to  hell !" 

Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  his  sister  Peg, 
Once  a  wild  lass  as  ever  shook  a  leg 
When  the  blithe  bagpipe  blew — but,  soberer  now. 
She  doueely  span  her  flax  and  milk'd  her  cow. 
And  whereas  erst  she  was  a  needy  slattern. 
Nor  now  of  wealth  or  cleanliness  a  pattern, 
Yet  once  a  month  her  house  was  partly  swept, 
And  once  a  week  a  plenteous  board  she  kept. 
And,  whereas,  eke,  the  vixen  used  her  claws 

And  teeth  of  yore,  on  slender  provocation. 
She  now  was  grown  amenable  to  laws, 

A  quiet  soul  as  any  in  the  nation ; 
The  sole  remembrance  of  her  warlike  joys 
Was  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  please  her  boys. 
John  Bull,  whom,  in  their  years  of  early  strife. 
She  wont  to  lead  a  cat-and-doggish  life. 
Now  found  the  woman,  as  he  said,  a  neighbor. 
Who  look'd  to  the  main  chance,  declined  no  labor. 
Loved  a  long  grace,  and  spoke  a  northern  jargon, 
And  was  d---d  close  in  making  of  a  bargain. 

The  Sultaun  enter'd,  and  he  made  his  leg. 
And  with  decorum  courtesy 'd  sister  Peg ; 
(She  loved  a  book,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two, 
And  guess'd  at  once  with  whom  she  nad  to  do.) 
She  bade  him  **  Sit  into  the  fire,"  and  took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbuck  from  the  nook ; 
Ask'd  him  **  About  the  news  from  Eastern  parts ; 
And  of  her  absent  bairns,  puir  Highland  hearts ! 
If  peace  brought  down  the  price  of  tea  and  pepper, 
And  if  the  nihnugt  were  grown  ony  cheaper ; — 
Were  there  nae  H>eering8  of  our  Mungo  Park — 
Ye'll  be  the  gentleman  that  wants  the  sark  ? 
If  ye  wad  buy  a  web  o'  auld  wife's  spinning, 
1*11  warrant  ye  it's  a  weel  wearing  linen." 

Then  up  got  Pcgi  and  round  the  house  'gan  scuttle 

In  search  of  goods  her  customer  to  nail. 
Until  the  Sultaun  strainM  his  princely  throttle 

And  halloo'd — **  Ma'am,  that  is  not  what  I  ail. 
Pray,  arc  you  happy,  ma'am,  in  this  snug  glen  ?" — 
»*  Happy?"  said  Peg;  "  What  for  d'ye  want  token? 
Besides,  just  think  upon  this  by-gane  year. 

Grain  wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the  pleugh." — 
"What  say   you  to   the   present?" — "Meal's  sae 
dear, 

To  make  their  brose  my    bairns    have    scarce 
aneugh." — 
"  The  devil  take  the  shirt,"  said  Solimaun, 
"  I  think  my  quest  will  end  as  it  began. — 
Farewell,  ma'am ;  nav,  no  ceremony,  I  beg"— 
"  Ye'll  no  be  for  the  linen,  then  ?"  said  Peg. 

Now,  for  the  land  of  verdant  Erin, 

The  Sultaun's  royal  bark  is  steering. 

The  Emerald  Isle,  where  honest  Paddy  dwells, 

The  cousin  of  John  Bull,  as  story  tells. 

For  a  long  space  had  John,  with  words  of  thunder. 

Hard  looks,  and  harder  knocks,  kept  Paddy  under. 

Till  the  poor  lad,  like  boy  that's  flogged  unduly, 

Had  gotten  somewhat  restive  and  unruly. 

Hard  was  his  lot  and  lodging,  youll  allow, 

A  wigwam  that  would  hardly  serve  a  sow ; 
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Hii  landlord,  and  of  middle  men  two  bnce, 

Had  icrew'd  hii  rent  up  to  the  Btnrviag  place  ; 

RU  garment  wai  a  top-coat,  and  an  old  one, 

His  meal  wat  a  potato,  and  a  cold  one; 

But  still  for  fun  or  frolic,  and  all  that, 

In  the  round  world  was  not  the  Ualch  of  Pat. 

The  Suliaun  saw  him  on  ft  botidaj, 

Which  la  with  Paddy  atiU  a  jolly  day ; 

When  mass  is  ended,  and  bis  load  of  Bins 

Confew'd,  and  Mother  Church  bath  from  bcr  bfons 

Dealt  forth  a  bonus  of  imputed  merit, 

Then  is  I'at's  time  for  fancy,  wbim,  and  spirit  t 

To  jest,  to  sine,  to  caper  fair  and  free. 

And  dance  *a  light  w  leaf  upon  the  tree. 


'  "  By  Uuhomet,"  said  Sultaun  Solimaiin, 
"That  ragged  fellow  is  our  very  man  I 
Rush  in  and  seize  Mm^o  not  do  him  hurt, 
But,  will  fao  Hill  be,  let  me  have  his  thirt." 

Shilcia  their  plan  una  well-nigh  after  balking 
(Much  leas  provocation  will  set  it  a-walkinR), 
But  the   odds  that   foiPd  Hetvules  foil'd    F 

Whack ; 
Tbeyseiied,  and  they  floor'd, and  theyMripp'd 

rp-bubboo !  Paddy  had  not— a  shirt  to  hi»  back 
And  the  King,  disappointed,  with  sorrow  and  tl 
Went  back  lo  Sereodib  as  sad  as  he  came. 


Rab's  Drbim. — Bab  was  in  the  habit  of  occaaon- 
slly  receiving  a  small  gratuity  from  one  of  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  town.  From  eome  cause  Or  other, 
this  had  been  for  eome  time  neglected.  One  day 
the  clergyman  and  Rab  having  met :  "  Wed,  how's 
a'  wi'  you  the  day,  Rab?"  inquired  hjs  reverence. 
"Deed,  »ir,  I  had  an  awfu'  dream  last  night.  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  I  gaed  awa  to  the 
guid  place;  and  when  I  cam' there,  I  knocked  at  a  big 

fett,  and  after  I  had  Hlood  awhile,  there  was  a  man, 
believe  it  was  the  Apostle  Peter,  looked  owcr  the 
top  o'  the  yett,  and  he  cries,  '  Who's  there  ? '  '  It's 
Rab  Hamilton,' says  I.  'Whore,' says  he,  'do  ye 
come  from  ?'  Saya  I,  '  Frae  the  auld  town  o'  Ayr." 
'  Hech,  mon,'  says  he,  '  I  am  glad  to  eeo  you  here  ; 
for  there's  neither  mon  nor  woman  come  here  frae 
that  place  for  the  last  twa  or  three  years.'  " 

OnEnmn  Witss, — The  people  of  Greenock  are 
fond  of  tellinfi;  stories  reflecting  on  the  iolaod  igno- 
rance of  the  bodies  of  Paisley. 

One  of  these  is  to  the  following  effect:— Two 
cocks,  newly  sprang  into  affluence,  were  prevailed 
upon  by  their  wives  to  allow  them  to  pny  a  vi.iit  to 
Winrock,  hut  only  on  condition  that  they  were  to 
employ  their  time  welt,  and  take  plenty  of  salt  wa- 
ter. Having  accompanied  their  Fpouses  to  that  vil- 
lage, and  wen  them  properly  accommodated,  the 
two  gentlemen  relumed  ''  ' — ' — ~"  — "■  '""'  — 


appear  again  for  a  week,  when  obscrring  a  surpris- 
ing apparent  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  ocean. 
owing  lo  the  receim  of  the  tide,  one  remarked  lo 
the  other,  "Gosh,  Jamie,  thejaudshae  dune  weel!" 

A  LiBtRAL  Orrr.R. — X  clergyman  was  prescnled 
to  a  living  in  tlie  viiiiiity  of  Ulafjiow,  who  had  a 
protuberance  between  the  shoulders,  ariang  from 
diseased  spine  ;  and  a  corresponding  protrusion  of 
the  chest.  The  parishioners  were  opposed  to  a  per- 
son of  such  ungainly  appearance  oi-cnpjiiig  their 
pulpit.  The  presentee  heard  of  the  dissatisfacllon, 
and,  being  a  pervon  of  some  humor  and  tact,  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  the  malcontents,  in  order  to  aa- 
ccrtain  their  objections.  "  I  have  heard,"  said  he, 
"  that  my  settlement  amongst  you  Is  not  likely  lo  be 
agreeable ;  non'.  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objec- 
tion to  my  opinions  or  practice — my  slender  abili- 
ties for  such  o  cbai^e  I  admit — I  should  just  like, 
as  we  are  all  friends  and  brethren,  and  have  only 
one  oljject  to  ?erve,  thot  you  would  slate  your  ob- 
jections." One  glanced  to  another,  which  was  aa 
signiticanlly  returned,  and  silence  prevailed  for  some 
time,  when  one  eiammereil  out,  "t>ir,  you  see — we 

here — dinna  like  your  bodily  appearance."  "  Nei- 
ther do  I,"  was  the  reply;  "and  if  yo  can  get  it 
repaired,  HI  be  at  half  the  eipense  myself." 
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It  greatly  ftrieved  us  to  think  th«t  Dr.  Kitchlner 
should  Live  died  before  our  numerous  BToeations 
h*d  allowed  us  nn  opportunity  of  dining  with  him, 
and  Bulyectinff  lo  the  tort-act  of  our  eiperienced 
palate  hi*  cMmt  to  itnmortaliti  aa  a  Coolc  and  a 
Chriatian.  The  Doetor  liad,  ire  know,  a  dread  of 
Ua — not  altogether  unalloyed  by  delight;  and  on 
the  dinner  to  Ua,  vhich  he  had  meditated  for  near- 
ly a  quartiT  of  a  century,  he  knew  and  felt  muse 
haye  hung  his  repulalion  with  posterity — his  pos- 
thumoni  rume.  We  understand  that  there  U  an  un- 
eniabed  sketch  of  that  Dinner  among  the  Doclor'a 
papers,  and  that  the  deeiKn  is  tnagnificent.  Yet, 
perhaps,  it  is  better  for  his  glory  that  Kilchiner 
«hould  have  died  without  attempting  to  imbody  in 
forms  the  idea  of  that  Dinner.  It  might  have  been 
a  future.  How  liable  to  imperfection  the  matrritl 
on  which  be  would  have  had  to  work !  How  dc- 
^ctife  the  inntruraenlB!  Yes — yea!— happier  far 
was  it  for  the  good  old  man  that  he  should  hove 
fallen  asleep  nith  the  undimmed  idea  of  that  unat- 
tempted  Dinner  in  his  imagination,  than,  vainly 
contending  with  the  physicu  evil  inherent  in  mat- 
ter, have  dete<.-ted  the  Bishop's  foot  in  the  first 
course,  and  died  of  a  broken  heurl  ! 

"Travelling,"  it  is  remarked  by  our  poor  dear 
Doctor  in  tiis  Travellor'a  Oracle,  "  n  a  recreatiou  to 
be  recommended,  especially  to  tho'ie  who^e  employ- 
Dients  are  sedentary — who  are  engaged  in  abstract 
studies — wlioso  minds  have  been  sunk  in  a  state  of 
morbid  mflancboly  by  hypochondriaHis,  or,  by  what 
is  worst  oFbII,  a  lack  of  domestic  felicity.  Nature, 
however,  will  nut  sulTcr  any  sudden  transition ;  and 
therefore  it  is  improper  for  people  accustomed  to  a 
sedentary  life  to  undertake  suddenly  a  journey, 
during  which  they  will  be  eiposed  10  long  and  vio- 
lent jolting.  The  case  here  is  the  same  as  if  one 
accustomed  to  drink  water,  should,  all  at  once, 
begin  to  drink  wine." 

Bad  tbe  Doctor  been  alive,  we  should  have  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  "long  and  violent  jolting." 
Jolting  is  DOW  absolutely  unknonn  in  England,  and 
it  ii  of  EngUnd  the  Doctor  speaki.    No  doubt. 


some  oceanional  jolting  might  still  bo  discovered 
among  tbe  lanes  and  croiis-roads  ;  bu',  though  vio- 
lent, it  could  not  t>e  long :  and  we  defy  the  most 
sedentary  gentleman  living  to  be  more  so,  when 
siting  In  an  easy  chair  by  his  parlor  Grewde,  than 
in  a  cushioned  carriage  spinning  along  the  tuml^e. 
But  for  the  trees  and  hciipe-rows  all  galloping  by, 
he  would  never  know  that  he  was  himself  in  motion. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  gonlloman  can  be  said,  nowa- 
days, to  lead  a  eedentui'y  l.fe.  who  is  not  constantly 
travelling  before  the  insensible  touch  of  U'Adam. 
Look  RC  the  first  twenty  people  that  come  towering 
by  on  the  roof  of  a  Highflier  or  a  Defiance.  What 
can  be  more  sedentary  T  Only  look  at  that  elderly 
gentlemsn  with  the  wig,  Gvideotly  a  parvon,  jammed 
in  between  a  brace  of  buiom  virgins  on  their  way 
down  to  DoDcaster  races.  Could  ho  bo  more  se- 
dentary, during  the  psalm,  in  his  own  pulfrit* 

The  Doctor  then  wisely  remarks,  that  it  is  "  im- 
poBsible  to  lay  down  any  rule  by  which  to  regulate 
the  number  of  miles  a  mnn  may  journey  in  a  day, 
or  to  prescribe  the  precise  number  of  ounces  be 
I  ought  to  cat ;  but  that  nature  has  given  us  a  very 
excellent  guide  in  a  sense  of  las.'utudc,  which  is  aa 
unerring  in  sxerciae  as  the  sense  of  satiety  is  in 

We  say  the  Doctor  wisely  remarks,  yet  not  alto- 
gether wisely ;  for  the  rule  does  not  seem  to  hold 
always  good  either  in  exercise  Or  la  eating.  What 
more  common  than  to  feel  one's  self  very  mueb 
fatigued— quite  done  up  as  it  were,  and  unwilling 
to  stir  hand  or  foot.  Up  goes  a  lark  in  heaven — 
tirn-llra — or  suddenly  (he  breezes  blow  among  the 
clouds,  wlio  forthwith  oil  begin  campaigning  in  the 
sky — or,  quick  as  lightning,  [he  sunshine  in  a  mo- 
ment resuscitates  a  drowned  ilay — or  tripping  along, 
all  by  her  happy  self,  to  (lie  sweet  accompaniment 
of  her  joy-varied  Fongs,  the  woodman's  daugliter 
passes  by  on  her  nay,  with  a  bnsket  in  her  hand, 
to  her  father  in  the  forest,  who  has  already  laid 
down  his  axe  on  the  meridian  shadow  darkening  One 
side  of  the  straight  stem  of  an  oak,  beneath  whose 
grove  might  be  drawn  up  five  tcore  of  plumad 
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cliivalry  !  Where  is  your  "  sense  of  lassitude  now, 
nature's  unerring  guide  in  exercise  ?"  You  spring 
up  from  the  mossy  wayside  bank,  and  renewed 
both  in  mind  and  body,  "  rejoicing  in  nature's  joy," 
you  continue  to  pass  over  houseless  moors,  by  small, 
single,  solitary,  straw-roofed  huts,  through  villages 
gathered  round  Stone  Cross,  Elm  Grove,  or  old 
Monastic  Tower,  till,  unwearied  in  lith  and  limb, 
you  see  sunset  beautifying  all  the  west,  and  drop 
in,  perhaps,  among  the  hush  of  the  Cottar's  Satur- 
day Xight — for  it  is  in  sweet  Scotland  we  are  walk- 
ing in  our  dream — and  know  not,  till  we  have 
stretched  ourselves  on  a  bed  of  rushes  or  of  heather, 
that "  kind  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 
is  yet  among  the  number  of  our  bosom  friends — 
alas!  daily  diminishing  beneath  fate,  fortune,  the 
sweeping  scythe-stroke  of  death,  or  the  whisper  of 
some  one  poor,  puny,  idle,  and  unmeaning  word ! 

Then,  as  to  the  *^  sense  of  satiety  in  eating."  It 
is  produced  in  us  by  three  platefuls  of  hotch-potch 
— and,  to  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary  observer,  our 
dinner  would  seem  to  be  at  an  end.  But  no— 
strictly  speaking,  it  Is  just  going  to  begin.  About 
an  hour  ago  did  we,  standing  on  the  very  beautiful 
bridge  of  Perth,  sec  that  identical  salmon,  with  his 
back-fin  just  vii<ible  above  the  translucent  tide,  ar- 
rowing up  the  Tay,  bold  as  a  bridegroom,  and 
nothing  doubting  that  he  should  spend  his  honey- 
moon among  the  gravel  beds  of  Kiunaird  or  Moul- 
eneam,  or  the  rocky  sofas  of  the  Tummel,  or  the 
green  marble  couches  of  the  Tilt.  Wliat  has  be- 
come now  of  "  the  sense  of  satiety  in  eating !"  John 
— the  castors  I  —  mustard  —  vinegar  —  cayenne — 
catchur>— peas  and  potatoes,  with  a  very  little  but- 
ter— the  biscuit  called  "  rusk" — and  the  memory  of 
the  hotch-potch  is  as  that  of  Babylon  the  Great. 
That  any  gigot  of  mutton,  exquisite  though  much 
of  the  five-year-old  blackfaced  must  assuredly  be, 
can,  with  any  rational  hopes  of  success,  contend 
against  a  haunch  of  venison,  will  be  asf^erted  by  no 
devout  lover  of  truth.  Try  the  two  by  alternate 
platefuls,  and  you  will  uniformly  find  that  you  leave 
off  after  the  venison.  That  '*  sense  of  satiety  in 
eating,"  of  which  Dr.  Kitchiner  speaks,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Tay  salmon  devoured  above — but  of 
all  the  transitory  feelings  of  us  transitory  creatures 
on  our  transit  through  this  transitory  world,  in 
which  the  Doctor  asserts  nature  will  not  suffer  any 
sudden  transitions,  the  most  tran:«itory  ever  expe- 
rienced by  us  is  "  the  sense  of  satiety  in  eating." 
Tlierefore,  we  have  now  seen  it  for  a  moment  exist- 
ing on  the  disappearance  of  the  hotch-potch — dying 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Tay  salmon— once  more 
noticeable  as  the  last  plate  of  the  noble  fish  melted 
away— extinguished  suddenly  by  the  vision  of  the 
venison — again  felt  for  an  instant,  and  but  for  an 
instant — for  a  brace  and  a  half  of  as  fine  grouse  as 
ever  expanded  their  voluptuous  bosoms  to  bo  de- 
voured by  hungry  love !  Sense  of  satiety  in  eating, 
indeed  !  If  you  please,  my  dear  friend,  one  of  the 
backs — ^pungent  with  the  most  palate-piercing, 
stomach-stirring,  heart-warming,  soul-exalting  of 
all  tastes — the  wild  bitter-sweet. 

But  the  Doctor  returns  to  the  subject  of  travel- 
ling— and  fatigue.  *'  When  one  begins,"  ho  says, 
**  to  be  low-spirited  and  dejected,  to  yawn  often 
and  be  drowsy,  when  the  appetite  is  impaired,  when 
the  smallest  movement  occasions  a  fluttering  of  the 
pulse,  when  the  mouth  becomes  dry,  and  is  sensible 
of  a  bitter  taste,  teek  refreshment  and  repose,  if  you 
wish  to  PBEYUST  ILLNESS,  already  beginning  to  take 


place."  Why,  our  dear  Doctor,  illness  in  such  a 
deplorable  case  as  this, 'is  just  about  to  end,  and 
death  is  beginning  to  take  place.  Thank  heaven, 
it  is  a  condition  to  which  we  do  not  remember  hav- 
ing very  nearly  approximated !  Who  ever  saw  us 
yawn  ?  or  drowsy  ?  or  with  our  appetite  impaired, 
except  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  table-cloth?  or 
low-spirited,  but  when  the  Glenlivet  was  at  ebb? 
Who  dare  declare  that  he  ever  saw  our  mouth  dry  ? 
or  sensible  of  a  bitter  taste,  since  we  gave  over 
munching  rowans?  Put  your  finger  on  our  wrist, 
at  any  moment  you  choose,  from  June  to  January, 
from  January  to  June,  and  by  its  pulsation  you  may 
rectify  Harrison's  or  Kendal's  chronometer. 

But  the  Doctor  proceeds — "  By  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  my  room  to  about  66®,  a  broth  diet, 
and  taking  a  tea-s[)Oonful  of  Ep)som  salts  in  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  and  repeating  it  every  half 
hour  till  it  moves  the  bowels  twice  or  thrice,  and 
retiring  to  rest  an  hour  or  two  sooner  than  usual, 
I  have  often  very  speedily  got  rid  of  colds,"  etc. 

Why,  there  may  be  no  great  harm  in  acting  as 
above.  A  tea-spoonful  of  Ei)6om  salts  in  half  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  reminds  one,  somehow  or  other,  of 
Tims.  A  small  matter  works  a  cockney.  It  is  not 
so  easy — and  that  the  cocknevs  well  know — to 
move  the  bowels  of  old  Christopher  North.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  tea-spoonful  of  any  thing  in  this 
world  would  have  anv  serious  effect  on  old  **Iron- 
sides."  We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  backing 
him  against  so  much  corrosive  sublimate,  fie 
would  dine  out  on  the  day  he  had  bolted  that  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  ; — and  would,  we  verily  bcheve, 
rise  triumphant  from  a  tea-spoonful  of  Prussic  acid. 

We  could  mention  a  thousand  cures  for  "  colds, 
et  cetera,"  more  efficacious  than  a  broth  diet,  a 
warm  room,  a  tea-spoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  or  early 
roosting.  What  miy  you,  our  dear  Dean,  to  half  a 
dozen  tumblers  of  hot  toddy?  Your  share  of  a 
brown  jug  to  the  same  amount?  Or  an  equal  quan- 
tity, in  its  gradual  decrease  revealing  deeper  and 
deeper  still  the  romantic  Welsh  scenery  of  the 
Devil's  Punch-Bowl  ?  Adde  tot  small-bearded  oys- 
ters, all  redolent  of  the  salt-sea  foam,  and  worthy, 
as  they  stud  the  Ambrosial  brodd,  to  be  licked  off 
all  at  once  by  the  lambent  tongue  of  Neptune. 
That  antiquated  calumny  against  the  character  of 
toasted  cheese — that,  forsooth,  it  is  indigestible — 
has  been  trampled  under  the  march  of  mind ;  and 
therefore  you  may  tuck  in  a  pound  of  double  Glou- 
cester. Other  patients,  laboring  under  catarrh,  may, 
very  possibly,  prefer  the  roasted  how-towdy — or 
the  green  goose  from  his  first  stubble-field — or  why 
not,  by  way  of  a  little  variety,  a  roasted  mawkin, 
midway  between  hare  and  leveret,  tempting  as 
maiden  between  woman  and  girl,  or,  as  the  Eastern 
poet  says,  between  a  frock  and  a  gown?  Go  to 
bed — ^no  need  of  warming  pans — about  a  quarter 
before  one; — you  will  not  hear  that  small  hour 
strike — you  will  sleep  sound  till  sunrise,  sound  as 
the  Bkick  Stone  at  Scone,  on  which  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  were  crowned  of  old.  And  if  you  contrive 
to  carry  a  cold  about  you  next  day,  you  deserve  to 
be  sent  to  Coventry  by  all  sensible  people — and 
may,  if  you  choose,  begin  taking,  with  Tims,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in  a  half  pint  of  warm 
water  every  half  hour,  till  it  moves  your  boweli 
twice  or  thrice ;  but  if  you  do,  be  your  sex,  politics, 
or  religion  what  they  may,  never  shall  ye  be  sofflsr- 
ed  to  contribute  even  a  bit  of  Balaam  to  the  lfogft> 
sine. 
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SECOND    CODSSB.  | 

Aboti  all  thion,  coDtlnuea  Dr.  Kitchioer,  "avoid  | 
travelfing  througn  the  night,  wbich  b;  iDtemipting 
sleep,  u)d  eipoeing  the  bod;  to  the  night  ur,  a 
•IwaTB  pr^udlciat,  eren  in  the  mildest  weather, 
mnd  to  the  atroogoat  comtitutions."  Pray,  Doctor, 
whkt  tUt  jou  at  the  night  airf  If  the  nigbl  air  be, 
even  in  the  mildeat  weather,  prejudicial  to  the 
MrongeBt  coiutltutloos,  what  do  you  think  becomes 
of  the  cutle  DO  a  Ibouwnd  hiUi  F  Wb;  don't  aU 
tbe  bulla  in  Baehan  die  of  the  asthma — or  look  in- 
teresting b7  moonlight  in  a  galloping  conaumptioo  T 
Naj,  if  the  night  air  bo  so  verj  fatal,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  longerity  of  owts  1  Have  you 
Derer  read  of  the  Chaldean  ahepherda  witching  the 

timcg,  do  you  not  know  that  ercry  blessed  niglil 
throughout  the  year,  thouaanda  of  young  lads  and  ' 
Usees  meet,  either  beneath  tbe  milk-white  thorn — 
or  on  the  lea-rig,  although  the  night  be  ne'er  aae  i 
wet,  and  they  be  ne'er  we  weary — or  under  a  rock  j 
OD  the  hill — or — no  uncommon  care — beneath  a 
fhnen  stack — not  of  chimneya,  but  of  corn-shenves 
— HIT  on  a  coach  of  auow^ — and  that  (hey  are  all  as 
warm  as  M  many  piea;  while,  inalend  of  feeling  | 
what  joQ  call  "the  lack  of  vigor  attendant  on  the 
loss  of  aleep,  which  ia  as  enfeebling  and  as  distress- 
ing as  the  languor  that  attends  the  want  of  food," 
tbey  are,  to  use  a  bomely  Svolch  eiprcaeion, 
"  neither  too  hand  nor  hind,"  the  cyee  of  the  young 
lads  being  all  as  brisk,  bold,  and  bright  aa  the  stars 
in  Charles's  Wain,  while  those  of  the  young  lasses 
shine  with  a  soft,  faint,  obscure,  but  beuutiful  lus- 
tre, like  tbe  dewy  Pleiades,  orer  which  nature  has 
Insensibly  been  breathing  a  mist  almost  waving  and 
waveriog  into  a  veil  of  clouds  f 

Hare  you,  our  dear  Doctor,  no  compassion  for 
thoje  unfortunate  blades,  who,  noimlct-iioUnitt, 
nmsl  remain  out  perennially  all  night — we  mean 
the  blades  of  grass,  and  alao  the  flowcraT  Their 
conalltutiona  seem  often  hr  from  strong;  and  shut 
jour  eyea  on  a  frosty  night,  and  you  will  bear  them 
— we  have  done  so  many  million  times — shlTering, 
»j,  absolutely  shivering  under  their  coat  of  hoar- 
frost 1  If  the  niglil  air  be  indeed  what  Dr.  Kitcbi- 
lier  has  declared  it  to  be — Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
TCgetable  worldl  What  agonies  in  that  field  of 
tumipa!  Alas,  poorSwedes!  Tbe  imagination  re- 
«!Olla  from  the  condition  of  that  club  of  winter  cab- 
bages— and  of  what  materials,  pray,  must  the  heart 
of  that  man  be  made,  who  could  think  but  for  a 
iDoment  on  the  esse  of  those  carrots,  nitbout  burat- 
ing  into  a  flood  of  tears  1 

The  Doctor  avers  that  the  firm  health  and  fine 
spirits  of  persona  who  live  in  the  country,  arc  not 
more  from  breathing  a  purer  air,  than  from  enjoy- 
ing plenty  of  eotmd  sleep  ;  and  the  most  distresBlng 
iniaerj  of  "  this  elysium  of  bricka  and  mortar,"  is 
tbe  ntreness  with  which  we  eqjoy  "  the  sweets  of  a 
diunber  nnbroke." 

Doctor — in  the  first  place,  it  is  somewhat  doubt- 
f(d  whether  or  not  persons  who  live  in  the  country 
have  firmer  health  and  finer  spirits  than  persons 
who  lire  in  towns — even  in  London.  Whsl  kind  of 
persona  do  you  mean  F  You  mu»t  not  be  allowed 
to  ideet  some  doien  or  two  of  the  hairiest  among 
tbe  rantes — a  few  chosen  rectors  whose  faces  have 
been  but  lately  elevated  to  the  purple — a  team  of 
ilrebendB  issdng  sleek  from  their  golden  stalls — a 
-*-■--■  "-■—    I  SMKd  bud,  the  £liie  of  the 


to  compare  them,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  an  equal 
numlKr  of  external  objects  t^en  from  the  common 
run  of  cockneys.     Thia,  Doctor,  is  manifestly  what 

£>ii  are  ettling  at — but  you  must  clap  your  hand, 
octor,  without  discrimination,  on  the  great  bodj 
of  the  rural  population  of  England,  male  and  (cmsle, 
and  take  whatever  comes  first — 
be  it  a  poor,  wrinkled,  toothless, 
blear-eyed,  palsied  bag,  tottering 
horiiontally  on  a  stafF.  uoder  the 
load  of  a  premature  old  age,  (for 
she  is  not  yet  fifty,)  brought  on 
by  annual  rheumauam  and  peren- 
nial poverty; — be  it  a  young, 
ugly  unmarried  woman,  far  advan- 
ced in  pregnancy,  and  sullenly 
trooping  to  the  alehouse,  to  meet 
the  overseer  of  the  parish  poor, 
who,  enraged  with  the  unborn 
bastard,  is  about  to  force  the 
parish  bully  to  marry  the  pariah 
prostitute ;-  ' 
rural  inn,  with  pig  eyes  peering 
cheeks,  the  whole  machinery  of 
hia  mouth  so  deranged  by  tipp- 
ling that  he  umultaneously  anorts, 

bellied — ahanked  like  a  spindle- 
slrae — and  bidding  fair  to  be 
buried  on  or  before  tiaCurday 
week; — be  it  a  holf'drunk  horse- 
cowper,  twinging  to  and  fro  in  a 
wraprascal,  on  a  bit  of  broken- 
down  bluod  that  once  won  a  ; 
fifty,  every  sentence,  however  ' 
ahorl,  having  but  two  intelligible 
words,  an  oath  and  a  Ue— 4i!b 
heart  rotten  itith  falsehood,  and 
hia  bowela  burned  up  with 
brandy,  ao  that  sudden  death  may  pull  bim  from 
bis  saddle  before  he  put  spurt 
to  hia  sportiog  filly  that  ahe 
may  bilk  the  tuminke  man,  and 
carry  him  more  apeedily  home 
to  beat  or  murder  his  poor, 
pale  Industrious  char-woman 
of  B  wife  , — be  it — not  a  beg- 
or  beggars  are  prohibited 
this  parish — but  a  pauper 
In  the  sulks,  dying  on  her  ^l- 
tance  from  the  poor-rates,  which 
altogLther  amount  in  merry 
England  but  to  about  tbe  paltry 
aum  of;  more  or  Icsa,  aix  mil- 
lions a  year — her  eon,  all  the 
while  being  in  a  thriving  way 
aa  a  general  merchant  in  the  capital  of  the  parish, 
and  itith  clear  profits  from  his  bumncss  of  three 
hundred  pounda  per  annum,  yet  auflering  the 
mother  that  bore  him  and  suckled  him,  aud  wash- 
'  ed  hia  chihrish  hands,  and  combed  the  bumpkin's 
hair,  aod  gave  him  Epsoms  in  a  cup  when  her  dear 
1  Jonny-ravr  had  the  belly-ache,  to  go  down,  step  by 
step,  as  surelv  and  us  obviously  aa  one  ia  scan  going 
I  down  a  stair  with  a  feeble  holil  of  the  banistem, 
I  and  stumbling  every  footfall,  down  that  other  Sight 
I  of  stcpa  that  consist  of  flags  that  are  mortal  damp 
I  and  mortal  cold,  and  lead  to  nothing  but  a  parcel 
!  of  rotten  planks,  and  orertiead  &  vault  dripping 
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irltb  perpetnal  molature,  peea  uid  slobber;,  luch 
u  toads  delight  in  crawting  htiTilj  Ifarough  with 
now  and  then  a  bloated  leap,  and  hideoiu  thing* 


by  laiagination  at  lea«t,  to  emit  bint  angry  Boiindfl, 
because  the  light  of  da;  has  hurt  their  eyeB,  and 
the  air  from  the  upper  vorld  weakened  the  rank 
savory  amell  of  corruption,  clothing,  as  with  a  pall, 
all  the  inside  walls  of  the  tombs ; — be  it  a  man  jet 
in  the  prime  of  life  U  to  years, 
eix  feel  and  an  inch  liigh,  and 
measuring  round  tho  cheat  forty- 
eight  inches,  (which  Is  more, 
reader,  than  thou  dost  by  sii, 
we  bet  a  sDvereigD,  member  al- 
though thou  even  bc'st  of  the 
Edinburgh  Six  Feel  Cluh,)  to 
irhom  WaahingtDD  Irrin^'s  Jack 
Tibbets  was  but  a  Tims— but 
then  ever  ao  many  game-keepers 
met  him  all  alone  in  my  lord's 
pheasant  prcaerre,  and  though 
two  of  them  died  within  tJhe 
month,  two  within  the  year,  and 
two  are  now  in  the  workhouse — 
one  a  mere  idiot,  and  tlie  other  a  mailman — botli 
ahaJowa — so  terribly  were  their  bodies  manlcd,  and 
so  sorely  were  their  skulls  IVactured  ; — yet  the 
poacher  was  taken,  tried,  hulked ;  and  there  he  nIs 
now,  sunning  himself  on  a  bank  by  the  edge  of  a 
wood  whose  haunts  he  must  thread  no  more — for 
the  keepers  wore  Rrim  hone-breakers  enough  in 
their  way — and  when  they  had  golten  him  on  hia 
liaok,  one  gouged  him  like  a  Ymkoe,  and  the  other 
bit  off  his  nose  like  a  Bolton  trotter— and  one 
smashed  his  onfronlU  with  the  nailed  liecl  of  a  (wo 
pound  wooden  clog,  a  Preston  Purrer; — so  that 
Uaster  AUonby  is  now  far  from  being  a  beauty, 
nilh  a  face  of  that  description  atlavhcd  to  a  head 
wagging  from  side  to  Bide  under  a  powerful  palsy, 
while  the  Uaodarin  drinks  damnation  to  llie  Lord 
of  the  Manor  in  a  hoiTi  of  eleemosynary  ale,  hand- 
ed to  bim  by  the  village  blacksmith,  In  days  of  old 
not  the  worst  of  the  gang,  and  who,  but  for  a  stupid 
jur "■'  ^-' 

been  hanged  for  a  murderer — at 
■nd  hung  in  chains  i — bo  it  a 
with  a  pug-nose,  small  fiery  eyes, 
high  chceklioneB,  bulging  lip?, 
and  teeth  like  ewine-tusks, — 
bearded — Hut -breasted  u9  a  mnii 
— tall,  scanibliiig  in  her  gait, 
but  swift,  and  full  of  wild  mo- 
tions in  her  weather-withered 
amu,  all  staKing  with  »iiievrs 
like  whipcord — tho  Pedestriun 
Post  to  and  fro  the  markettown 
twelve  miles  otf— and  so  power- 
ful a  pugilist  that  she  bit  Grace 
Uaddoi  svnselesa  in  seven  min- 
utes— tried  liefore  she  was  cigli- 
teen  for  child-murder,  but  not 
hatigcd,  although  the  man-child, 
of  which  the  drab  was  self-delivered  in  a  ditch,  was 
found  with  blue  Snger-marks  on  lis  wind'pipe, 
bloody  mouth,  and  eyes  forced  out  of  their  sockets, 
buried  in  the  dunghill  behind  her  father's  hut — not 
hanged,  because  a  surgeon,  originally  bred  a  tow- 
gcldor,  twore  that  be  believed  the  mother  bad  on- 


consciously  destroyed  her  offspring  in  the  throes  of 
travail,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  breathed,  for  the  lungs 
would  not  BH-lm,  he  swore  in  a  b«Mn  of  water — so 
the  incestuous  murderess  was  let  loose ;  her  brother 
got  hanged  in  due  time  after  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore — and  her  father,  the  fishmonger — why  he 
went  red  raving  mad  as  if  a  dog  had  bitten  him — 
and  died,  as  the  same  surgeon  and  sow-gelder  aver- 
red, of  the  hydrophobia,  foaming  at  (be  mouth, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  and  some  said  curing,  but  that 
was  a  calumny,  for  something  seemed  to  be  the 
matter  with  bis  tongue,  and  he  could  not  speak, 
only  splntler — nobody  venturing,  eicept  his  amia- 
ble  daugiilcr — and  in  that  particular  act  of  filial 
affection  she  was  amiable — to  hold  fn  the  article  of 
death  the  old  man's  head  ; — be 
it  that  niojung  Idiot  that  would 
sit,  where  she  suffered,  on,  on,  ,, 

■ht  and  day  for  ever,  on 
the  Bcliiiame  spot,  whatever  that 
spot  might  be  on  nhieh  she  hap- 
pened   f 


figure — that  which  K 

has  for  years  been,  a 

hopeless  idiot,  was  once  a  gay,  "- — 

laughing,  dancing,  singing  girl, 

blue  eyes  seemed  full  of  light,  whether  thej 


looked  on  caith  or  heaven,  the  flower 
— her  BHcet-henrt — a  rational  young 
appear — baring  leapt  out  upon  her  suddenly, 


ing  little  tjmc  for  consideration,  and  being  naturally 
eupcrstiliotis,  Buppo-'ed  to  be  a  shroud,  and  the 
wearer  thereof,  who  was  an  active  stripling  of  sound 
flesh  and  blood,  (o  be  a  ghost  or  skeleton,  all  one 
horrid  rattle  of  bones ;  bo  that  the  trick  succeeded 
far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the 
Tailor  who  played  the  principal  part — and  8en>«, 
feeling,  memory,  imagination,  and  reason,  were  aD 
felled  by  one  blow  of  feai^aa  butcher  fcllelh  oi— 
while  by  one  of  those  mysteries,  which  neither  we, 
nor  you,  nor  anybody  el»e.  can  understand,  life  re- 
mained not  only  unimpaired,  but  even  invigorated; 
and  there  Bhe  sits,  like  a.  clock  wound  up  to  go  a 
certain  time,  the  machinery  of  wbieb  being  good, 
has  not  been  altogether  deranged  by  the  shock 
that  sorely  cracked  the  case,  and  will  work  till  the 
chain  is  run  down,  and  then  it 
will  tick  no  more ;— be  it  that 
tall,  fair,  lovely  prl.  so  thin  and 
attenuated  that  all  wonder  she 
can  walk  hy  heiself— that  she  la 
not  blown  away  even  by  the 
gentle  summer  breeze  that  woos 
the  hectic  of  her  check^dying 
all  see — and  none  better  than 
her  poor  old  niotbci^ — and  yet 
herself  thoughtless  of  (he  com- 
ing doom,  and  cheerful  as  a  nest- 
building  bird — while  her  lover, 
100  deep  in  despair  (O  be  betray- 
ed into  (ears,  as  he  carries  her 
to  her  couch,  each  successive 
dav,  feels  the  dear  and  dreadful  burden  liB^tler  and 
lighter  In  hia  arma.     Small  Mrength  will  it  need  to 
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■apport  her  b'wrt  Tbe  coffln,  u  if  emptj,  will  be 
lowered  uofiiU  by  the  buida  that  bold  thou  rueful 

THIED  COUBSE. 
Eat:50  thus  briefly  inalructed  trsTellen  lioir  to 
get  m  look  U  Lions,  the  Doctor  auddetiljr  eicUima 
— "lurKiMiB,  BBWiBK  Or  JWOB I"  "There  have," 
he  sajs,"  been  many  ■rgumpQtg.proandom.ontbe 
drekiiful  dbeue  their  bite  producea — it  in  enough 
to  prove  that  mnltitudea  of  men,  woinea  Bud  chil-  . 
dren  httTO  died  in  consequence  of  having  been  I 
bitten  by  dogs.  Wb»[  iIocb  it  luntler  wbether  they  ' 
were  the  victims  of  bodily  disoiue  nr  mental  irriu- 
tion  I  The  life  of  tbe  moBt  humble  human  beinf;  ia  . 
of  more  value  than  all  the  doga  in  tbe  world — dare 
the  moat  brutal  cynic  say  olherwiac  ?" 

Dr.  KilcluQer  alwayi  irarellcd,  it  appears,  in 
chvies;  and  a  cbnine  of  one  kind  or  other,  he  re- 
commends to  all  his  brethren  of  mankind.  Why, 
then,  this  Intense  fear  of  the  canine  Bpecieaf  Who 
flTer  WW  a  Dud  dog  leap  into  the  mail-coach,  or  i 
even  a  gig?  Tbe  creature  when  »o  afflicted,  hangs 
hii  head,  and  goea  snapping  right  and  left  at  pedes- 
trians. Poor  people  like  ua,  who  must  walk,  may 
wen  liMU'  hydrophobia — though,  thank  bearen,  we  | 
h«T«  neTer,  during  Iho  course  of  a  tolerably  long  and 
welt-ipent  life,  been  so  much  aa  once  bitten  by  "(he 
rabid  animaH"  But  what  have  rivh  authors,  who 
loll  in  carriages,  to  dread  from  doga,  who  always 
go  on  foot!  We  cannot  credit  the  very  sweep- 
mg  asrcrtion,  that  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  died  in  coneequcnce  of  being  bitten 
by  doga.  Even  tbe  newepiipera  do  not  run  up  the 
•mount  above  a  doien  per  annum,  from  which  you 
may  safely  deduct  two-thirda.  Now,  four  men, 
women  and  children,  are  not  "a  multitude."  Of 
those  four,  we  may  set  down  two  aa  problematical 

having  died,  it  ts  true,  in,  but  not  of  liydrophobia 

— states  of  mind  and  body  wide  aa  the  poles  asun- 
der. He  who  drinks  two  bottles  of  pure  spirits 
erery  day  be  buttons  and  unbuttona  his  breeches, 
generally  dies  ia  a  state  of  hydrophobia — for  ho 
abhorred  water,  and  knew  instinctively  the  jug 
containing  that  insipid  element.  But  he  never 
dies  at  all  »/  bvdroiAobia,  there  being  evidence  to 
prove  that  for  twenty  years  be  had  drunk  nothing 
bat  brandy.  Suppose  we  are  driven  to  confesB  the 
other  two — why,  one  of  them  waa  an  old  woman  of 
eighty,  who  was  dying  aa  fast  aa  Hhc  could  hobble, 
at  the  very  time  she  thought  herHclf  bitten — and 
the  other  a  mnety-year  old  brat,  in  hooping  cough 
and  meaalea,  who,  had  there  not  been  auch  a  quaci- 
mped  as  a  dog  created,  would  have  worried  itgclf 
to  death  before  evening,  so  lamentably  had  its 
education  been  neglectud,  and  so  dan!;erous  an 
accom|riiihment  ia  an  impiah  temiier.  The  twelve 
ca*e«  fbr  the  year  of  that  moat  horrible  diseaae, 
hydrophobia,  have,  we  flatter  ourselves,  been  ealis- 
bctorily  disposed  of — eight  of  the  alleged  deceased 
being  at  thia  moment  engaged  at  various  band icrafta 
on  low  wages  indeed,  but  still  such  a.4  enable  the 
iDdnctriou*  to  live— two  havinj;  died  of  drinliing — 
ona  of  extreme  old  age,  and  one  of  a  complication 
of  compbunts  incident  to  childhood,  llieir  violence 
baTing,  in  this  particular  instance,  been  aggravated 
byneglect  and  a  devilish  temper.  When!,  now,  the 
"  maltitnde"  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  died  in  conaeqnenco  of  being  bitten  by  mad 


fleni 


itb  ivadai— ft  mad  dog  la  a  bugbeui 


have  walked  many  hundred  times  the  diameter  and 
the  circumference  of  this  our  habllable  globe— along 
■II  roads,  public  and  private — with  atiles  or  turn- 
pike— metropolitan  streets  and  suburban  paths — 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  revolving  year  and  day ; 
but  never,  aa  we  padded  the  hoof  along,  met  we  nor 
were  overtaken  by  greyhound,  mastiff,  or  cur,  la  a 
state  of  hydrophobia.  We  have  many  million  times 
seen  Iheni  with  (heir  tongues  lolling  out  about  a 
yard — their  sides  panting — flag  struck — and  the 
ntiole  dog  shoeing  aymptoma  of  severe  disIrcBS. 
That  such  travellers  were  not  mad,  we  do  not  SB- 
sert — they  mar  have  been  mad — but  they  certainly 
were  fiitigued;  and  the  difference,  we  hope,  iaotlen 
couHderable  between  weariness  and  insanity.  Dr. 
Kilchiner,  had  he  seen  such  dogs  as  we  have  seen, 
would  have  fkiinlod  on  the  spot.  He  would  have 
raised  the  country  apainat  the  harmless  jog-trotter. 
I'itchforks  would  have  gleamed  in  the  setting  son, 
and  the  floner  of  the  agricultural  youth  of  a  mid- 
land country,  forming  a  levy  tn  matit,  would  have 
offered  battle  to  a  turnspit.  Tbe  Doctor,  sitting  in 
hia  eoach — like  Kapoleon  at  Waterloo — would  have 
cried  "  Tout  ttt  perdu — mum  jut  pfutf" — and  rc- 
galloping  to  a  provincial  town,  would  have  found 
refuge  under  the  gateway  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens. 
"The  life  of  the  most  humble  human  being," 
quoth  the  Doctor,  "  ia  of  more  value  tiian  all  the 
duga  in  the  world — dare  the  most  brutal  cynic  say 
Olherwiset" 

Ibis  question  is  not  put  to  us;  for  so  far  from 
being  the  matt  brutal  cynic,  we  do  not  belong  to 
the  cynic  school  at  all — being  an  Eclectic,  and  onr 
philosophy  composed  chiefly  of  Stoicism,  Epicurean- 
ism, and  Pcripuleticism — with  a  Soc,  pure,  clear, 
bold  dash  of  Plalonicisni.  The  moat  brutal  cynic, 
if  now  alive  and  snBrling,  must  therefore  answer 
for  himeelf — while  we  tell  the  Doctor,  that  so  far 
from  holding,  with  him,  that  the  life  of  the  most 
humble  human  being  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
dugs  in  tlie  world,  we,  on  the  contrary,  verily  be- 
lieve that  there  is  many  an  humble  dog  whose  life 
far  tmusccnda  in  value  the  lives  of  many  men, 
women,  and  children.  Whether  or  not  dogs 
have  aoula,  ia  a  queation  in  philosophy  never  yet 
solved ;  although  we  have  ouraelves  no  doubt  on 
,  the  subject,  and  firmly  believe  (bat  they  hare  souls. 
But  the  queation,  aa  put  by  tbe  Doctor,  Is  not 
about  souls,  but  about  Utcb;  and  as  the  hunisn 
aoul  does  not  die  when  the  human  body  does,  the 
death  of  an  old  woman,  middle-aged  man,  or  yoong 
child,  ia  no  such  very  great  calamity,  either  to 
lliemaelvea  or  to  the  worid.  Belter,  perhaps,  (hat 
'  all  the  doga  now  alive  should  be  massacred,  to  pre- 
I  vent  hydrophobia,  (ban  (but  a  human  soul  should 
I  be  lost ; — but  not  a  rinple  human  soul  ia  going  to 
be  lost,  although  the  wiiolc  canine  species  should 
become  iminne  to-morrow.  Kow,  would  (be  Doctor 
bavelud  one  hand  on  his  heart  and  tbe  other  On  bis 
Bible,  and  take  a  solemn  oaih  that  rather  than  one 
old  woman  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  should  aud- 
;  denty  be  cut  off  by  (he  bile  of  a  mad  dog,  bo  would 
'  have  signed  the  warrant  of  execution  of  all  the 
packs  of  harriera  and  rox-honnds,  all  tbe  pointers, 
spaniels,  setters,  and  cockers,  all  the  stag-bound^ 
grcylioundi,  and  hircbers,  all  the  Newfouiidlandera, 
abepherd-doga,  miuttifTs,  bull-doga,  and  terriers,  the 
infinite  generation  of  mongrels  and  crosses  Inclu- 
ded, in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — to  say  nothing 
'  of  the  sledge-drawers  in  Kamachatka.  and  in  the 
I  realms  dov-moving  near  the  Pole  t    To  oleDch  the 
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argument  at  once — ^What  are  all  the  old  women  in 
Europe,  one-half  of  the  men,  and  one-third  of  the 
children,  when  compared,  in  value,  with  any  one  of 
Christopher  North's  Newfoundland  dogs — Fro— 
Bronte — or  0*Bronte  ?  Finally,  does  he  include  in 
his  sweeping  condemnation  the  whole  brute  crea- 
tion, lions,  tigers,  panthers,  ounces,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  camelopardales,  zebras, 
quaggas,  cattle,  horses,  asses,  mules,  cats,  the 
ichneumon,  cranes,  storks,  cocks-of-the-wood,  geese, 
and  how-towdies  ? 

"  Semi-drowning  in  the  sea" — ho  continues — 
"and  all  the  pretended  specifics,  are  mere  delu- 
sions— there  is  no  real  remedy  but  cutting  the  part 
out  immediately.  If  the  bite  be  near  a  bloodvessel, 
that  cannot  always  be  done,  nor  when  done,  how- 
ever well  done,  will  it  always  prevent  the  miserable 
Tictim  from  dying  the  most  dreadful  of  deaths. 
Well  might  St.  Paul  tell  us  * beirare  of  dogn*  First 
Epistle  to  Fhilippians,  chap.  iii.  v.  2. 

Semi-drowning  in  the  sea  is,  we  grant,  a  bad 
specific,  and  difficult  to  bo  administered.  It  is  not 
possible  to  tell  a  priori,  how  much  drowning  any 
particular  patient  can  bear.  What  is  mere  semi- 
drowning  to  James,  is  total  drowning  to  John  : — 
Tom  is  easy  of  resuscitation — Bob  will  not  stir  a 
muscle  for  all  the  Humane  Societies  in  the  United 
Kingdoms.  To  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  from  the  rump 
of  a  fat  dowager,  .who  turns  sixteen  stone,  is  with- 
in the  practical  skill  of  the  veriest  bungler  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  frame — to  scarify  the  flesh- 
less  spindle-shank  of  an  anti({uated  spinstress,  who 
lives  on  a  small  annuity,  might  be  beyond  tlie  scal- 
pel of  an  Abemethy  or  a  Liston.  A  large  blood- 
vessel, as  the  Doctor  well  remarks,  is  an  awkward 
neighbor  to  the  wound  made  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  "  when  a  new  excision  has  to  be  attempted" — 
but  will  any  Doctor  living  inform  us  how,  in  a  thou- 
sand other  cases  besides  hydrophobia,  *'  the  misera- 
ble victim  may  always  be  prevented  from  dying?" 
There  are,  probably,  more  dogs  in  Britain  than 
horses ;  yet  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
are  killed  by  kicks  of  sane  horses,  for  one  by  bites 
of  insane  dogs.  Is  the  British  army,  therefore,  to 
be  deprived  of  its  left  arm,  the  cavalry  ?  Is  there 
to  be  no  flying  artillery  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
the  horse-marines? 

FOURTH    COURSE. 

The  Doctor,  of  course,  is  one  of  those  travellers 
who  believe,  that  unless  they  use  the  most  inge- 
nious precautions,  they  will  be  uniformly  robbed 
and  murdered  in  inns.  The  villains  steal  upon  you 
during  the  midnight  hour,  when  all  the  world  is 
asleep.  They  leave  their  shoes  down  stairs,  and 
leopard-like,  ascend  with  velvet,  or — what  is  al- 
most as  noiseless — worsted  steps,  the  wooden  stairs. 
True,  that  your  breeches  are  beneath  your  bolster 
— ^but  that  trick  of  travellers  has  long  been  "as 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  noonday ;"  and  although 
you  are  aware  of  your  breeches,  with  all  the  ready 
money  perhaps  that  you  are  worth  in  this  world, 
,  eloping  from  beneath  your  parental  eye,  you  in 
vain  try  to  cry  out — for  a  long,  broad,  iron  hand, 
with  ever  so  many  iron  fingers,  is  on  your  mouth ; 
another,  with  still  more  numerous  digits,  compress- 
es your  windpipe,  while  a  low  hoarse  voice,  in  a 
whisper  to  which  Sarah  Siddons's  was  empty  air,  on 
pain  of  instant  death  enforces  silence  from  a  man 
unable  for  his  life  to  utter  a  single  word ;  and  after 
pulling  off  all  the  bed-clothes,  and  then  clothing 


you  with  curses,  the  ruffians,  whose  accent  betrays 
them  to  be  Irishmen,  inflict  upon  you  divers  waJn- 
ton  wounds  with  a  blunt  instrument,  probably  a 
crow-bar — swearing  by  Satan  and  all   his   sainta, 
that  if  you  stir  an  inch  of  your  body  before  day> 
break,  they  will  instantly  return,  cut  your  throat, 
knock  out  your  brains,  sack  you,  and  carry  you  off 
for  sale  to  a  surgeon.     Therefore  you   must  use 
pocket  door-bolts,  which  are  applicable  to  almost 
all  sorts  of  doors,  and  on  many  occasions  save  the 
property  and  life  of  the  traveller.     The  corkscrew 
door-fastening  the  Doctor  recommends  as  the  sim- 
plest.    This  is  screwed  in  between  the  door  and 
the  door-post,  and  unites  them  so  firmly,  that  great 
power  is  required  to  force  a  door  so  fastened.  They 
are  as  portable  as  common  corkscrews,  and  their 
weight  docs  not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a  half.     The 
safety  of  your  bed-room  should  always  be  careftilly 
examined  ;  and  in  case  of  bolts  not  being  at  hand, 
it  will  be  useful  to  hinder  entrance  into  the  room 
by  putting  a  table  and  a  chair  upon  it  against  the 
door.     Take  a  peep  below  the  bed,  and  into  the 
closets,  and  every  place  where  concealment  is  pos- 
sible— of  course,  although  the  Doctor  forgets  to 
suggest  it,  into  the  chimney.     A  friend  of  the  Doc- 
tor's used  to  place  a  bureau  against  the  door,  and 
"  thereon  he  set  a  basin  and  ewer  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  easily  to  rattle,  so  that  on  being  shook,  they 
instantly  bacanie  mo/to  agitato^     Upon  one  alarm- 
ing occasion  this  device  frightened  away  one  of  the 
chambermaids,  or  some  other  Paulina  Pry,  who  at- 
tempted to  steal  on  the  virgin  sleep  of  the  travelling 
Joseph,  who  all  the  time  was  hiding  his  head  be- 
neath the  bolster.     Joseph,  however,  believed  it 
was  a  horrible  midnight  assassin,  with  mustaches 
and  a  dagger.     "  The  chattering  of  the  crockery 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  attempt,  after  many  at- 
tempts, was  abandoned." 

With  all  these  fearful  apprehensions  in  his  mind. 
Dr.  Kitchiner  must  have  been  a  man  of  great 
natural  personal  courage  and  intrepidity,  to  liave 
slept  even  once  in  his  whole  lifetime  from  home. 
What  danger  must  we  have  passed,  who  used  to 
plump  in,  without  a  thought  of  damp  in  the  bed,  or 
scamp  below  it — closet  and  chimney  uninspected, 
door  unbolted  and  unscrewed,  exposed  to  rape, 
robbery,  and  murder!  It  is  mortifying  to  think 
that  we  should  be  alive  at  this  day.  Nobody,  male 
or  female,  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  rob,  rav- 
ish, or  murder  us !  There  we  lay,  forgotten  by  the 
whole  world — till  the  crowing  of  cocks,  or  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  or  blundering  Boots  insisting  on  it  that 
we  were  a  Manchester  Bagman,  who  had  taken  an 
inside  in  the  Heavy  at  five,  broke  our  repose,  and 
Sol,  laughing  in  at  the  unshuttered  and  uncurtained 
window,  showed  us  the  floor  of  our  dormitory,  not 
streaming  with  a  gore  of  blood.  We  really  know 
not  whether  to  be  most  proud  of  having  been  the 
favorite  child  of  Fortune,  or  the  neglected  brat  of 
Fate.  One  only  precaution  did  we  ever  use  to  take 
against  assassination,  and  all  the  other  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  sleep  where  one  may,  and  that  was  to 
say  inwardly  a  short  fervent  prayer,  humbly  thank- 
ing our  Maker  for  all  the  happiness — let  us  trust  it 
was  innocent — of  the  day  ;  and  humbly  imploring 
his  blessing  on  all  the  hopes  of  to-morrow.  For,  at 
the  time  we  speak  of  we  were  young — and  every 
morning,  whatever  the  atmosphere  might  be,  rose 
bright  and  beautiftil  with  hopes  that,  far  as  the  eyes 
of  the  soul  could  reach,  glittered  on  earth's,  and 
heaven's,  and  life's  horizon  1 


But  Buppose  that  after  all  this  trouble  to  get  liim- 
aelf  bolted  and  (crewed  into  a  paradisiacal  tabci^ 
nacle  of  t,  donnitor<r,  there  bnd  suddenlj  rung 
through  the  house  the  crj  of  Fiai — Fiai — FiriI 
bow  was  Dr.  Eilchincr  to  get  out  T  Tables,  bureaus, 
benches,  cbaira,  blocked  up  the  oaly  daor^--Bll  laden 
with  wsah-hnnd  baaiua  and  other  uwnsils,  the  whole 
crockery,  shepherdesses  of  the  chimcej- piece,  dou- 
ble-barrelled pistols  with  spring  bajionels  rcadj  to 
ahoot  and  stab,  without  diatinctioa  of  pcraous,  as 
their  proprietor  was  madl;  seeking  to  etwupe  the 
roorinf;  flanies!  Both  windowa  are  irun-louud, 
with  all  (heir  shutters,  and  over  and  above  liglitlf 
liuteDed  with  "  the  corkscrew- fastenicig,  the  niiaplest 
we  hsTC  Been."  The  wiud-boanl  in  in  like  man- 
ner, and  by  the  game  unhappy  contriTance. 
flrmlj  jammed  into  the  Jawa  of  the  chimney,  so 


the  Princi[na.  Let  the  man,  quoth  he,  "  who  cornea 
home  btigued  by  bodily  eienioD,  especially  if  he 
feels  heated  by  it,  throw  his  legs  upon  a  chair,  and 
remain  tjuiet,  tranquil  and  composed,  that  the 
energy  which  has  been  dispersed  to  the  eilremitiea 
may  have  lime  lo  return  to  the  stomach,  when  it 
is  required,"  To  all  this  we  say — Fudge !  The 
sooner  you  gel  hold  of  a  leg  of  roarted  mutton  the 
better;  but  meanwhile,  off  rapidly  with  a  pot  of 
porter — then  leiaurel.v  on  with  a  clean  shirt — wa^ 
your  face  and  hands  in  gelid — none  of  your  tepid 
water — There  is  do  harm  done  if  jou  should  (hare 
—then  keep  walking  up  and  down  (he  parlor  rather 
impatiently,  for  such  conduct  is  natural,  and  in  all 
things  act  agreeably  to  nature — stir  up  the  waiter 
with  Bomc  original  jest  by  way  of  stimulant,  and  to 
gite  the  knave's  face  a  well-pleased  stare— and 


•grew  to  the  Doctor  up  the  vent  U  wholly  denied 
— DO  Grc-engioe  lo  the  town — but  one  under  ref-'- 
There  has  not  been  a  drop  of  rain  for  a  monlh. 


room  ii  filling  with  aomcthiiig  more  deadly  than 
back-tmoke.  A  shrill  voit'c  in  heard  crying  — 
"  Namber  Ste  will  be  burned  alive  !  Number  five 
wiU  bo  burned  alive  1  Is  Ihcro  no  possibiiEly  of 
MTing  the  life  of  Number  five  f"  The  Doctor  falls 
down  before  the  barricade,  and  is  stretched  all  his 
baplesH  length  fainting  on  the  floor.  At  last  the 
door  is  burst  open,  and  landlord,  landlady,  chaniber- 
maid,  and  boots — each  in  a  diBTercnl  key — from 
manly  bass  to  childish  treble,  demand  oF  Kumher 
five  if  he  be  a  murderer  or  a  madman — for,  gentle 
reader,  it  has  been  a Dream. 

Thus  he  says  that  no  perfon  should  sit  dawn  to  a 
beuty  meal  immediately  after  any  great  eienion, 
rilher  of  mind  or  body — that  ia,  one  mi;;lil  Buy, 
•Iter  a  few  mites  of  Flinlimnon  or  a  few  pagca  of 


never  doubting  "that  the  energy  which  has  been 
dixperoed  10  the  eitremilics"  has  had  ample  time 
to  return  lo  the  glomach,  in  God's  name  fall  to! 
and  lake  care  that  (he  second  coume  shall  not  ap- 
pear till  there  is  no  vi'Slige  left  of  the  fini — a 
second  course  being  looked  upon  by  the  judicious 
moralist  and  pcdctrian  very  much  in  the  light  in 
which  the  poet  liaa  made  a  celebrated  character 


To  prove  how  astonisbingly  our  Btrengtb  may  be 
diminbihed  by  indolence,  the  Doctor  tells  us,  (hat 
meeting  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  relumed  from 
India,  to  his  inqidry  after  his  heullb  be  replied, 
"Whv,  bcllCT — better,  thank  ye — I  think  1  begin 
to  feel  some  symptoms  of  the  return  of  a  little 
Eiigtiiih  energy.  l)u  you  know  that  the  day  before 
ycptorJay  I  was  in  such  high  npirits,  and  felt  so 
Btn>ng,  I  actually  put  on  one  of  luy  Blockings  mv- 
self?" 


EXTRA(T3   FBOU   "  TOM   CRIMGLe's  LOG." 


EXTRACTS    FROM    "TOM    CRINGLE'S    LOG. 


Ohk  of  onr  crcir  undertook  to  be  the  guide  to  ihe 
■pt'nt'a  lioui^.  We  trrived  before  jl.  It  »as  a  Urge 
inaD^ion.  *iid  U'O  could  ^e  llgbte  gtimnicriii^  in  the 
Kround -floor ;  but  it  vu  guU;  Lit  up  uloft.  Tlic  houso 
i[M.>ir  «iooil  back  about  tweutj  feet  frum  tba  itrcet,  from 
vhivh  It  WM  Bepuralcd  by  an  iron  railing. 

Wo  knocked  d  the  outer  gale,  but  no  one  anewertil. 
At  length  our  bUek  guide  found  out  a  bell  pull,  and 
prcKUDlfy  tbe  clang  of  a  bell  resounded  throughout  tlia 
■uanaioQ.  Still  no  one  uigwered.  I  pushed  sgainet  the 
door,  tad  found  it  itaa  open,  and  Hr.  Treenail  and  luj- 
adf  immeduitely  aaceniled  a  flight  of  tii.  marblo  eteps, 
and  stood  in  the  lover  piaz»,  iritli  the  ball,  or  loMer 
vestibule,  before  u«.  We  entered.  A  Terj  well-droai-ed 
JDg  at  her  work  at  >  small 
laUe,  being  with  two  young  girig  of  the  aanie  complei 
instantly  rose  to  receive  us. 

"licg  pardon,"  aud  Mr.  Trecniiil,  "pniy,  is  this  Mr. 

"  Ves,  air,  it  is." 

"Will  you  have  the  poodnesa  to  say  if  he  he  at  home'" 

*'0h  yea,  sir,  he  is  dere  upon  dinner  will  LOmpaiiy  " 
wld  Ihe  lady. 

"  Well,"  eonllnaed  the  lieutenant,  "  Bay  to  turn  that  ai 
iilGcer  of  hia  majoaty's  aloop  Torch  Is  below,  with  dm 
patches  for  tbe  admiral." 

"Surely,  dr, — surely,"  the  dark  Isdy  continued  ' 
I'lw  Die,  ar;  and  dat  amall  geutlenmn, — [ThomDH  t 
glc,  EBquire.  no  leas !]— him  will  belter  follow 

We  Wn  the  room,  and,  turning  to  tho  ri^lit, 
ilic  lover  piazui  of  the  house,  fronting  the  north      \. 
larp>  clumsy  (tair  oecupied  the  caste rnm oat  end   Hith  i 
m;ii'iilva  mahogany  balutitradc,  but  the  whole  affair  bilu 
■ns  tetj  ill  lighted.    The  brown  lady  preceded  ua    an  I 
planting  herself  at  the  liouom  of  tbe  st  ' 
Khimt  to  some  one  above — 

"Tobyl  Toby  I  buecra  gpntlemen  ariivc,  Tob\  "  Bi 
no  Toby  responded  to  the  c.ill. 

"Uy  dear  madam,"  said  Treenail,  "I  have  Ltlle  (in 
for  cirremonj.    Pray  usher  us  up  into  Ur  a  \n\ 
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rekched  the  first  bndiog-pUce,  when  we  beard  a 
noise  ai  of  two  negroes  vrangLing  on  the  steps 

"Tou  ruckir  tm^  out  one,  "take  dat;  larn 
you  for  to  leal  mf  wittal!" — tben  a  sharp  crack, 
as  if  it  had  emote  the  culprit  across  the  pate  ;  where- 
upon, like  a  shot,  a  black  fellow,  ia  a  banddoine 
liverj,  trundled  down,  pursued  by  another  Brrvant 
with  a  large  gilTer  ladle  in  his  haod,  willi  which  he 
was  belaboring  the  fugitive  over  his  Bint-hard  skull, 
right  against  our  hostess,  with  the  drumstick  of  a 
turke;  in  his  band,  or  ralhetia  bU  mouth. 

"Top,  you  tiefl — Top,  jou  tief! — for  mc  piece 
dat,"  sboiiled  the  pursuer. 

"Ton  dam  rascal  1"  quoth  the  dame.  But  the 
bad  no  time  to  utter  another  word,  before  the  fugi- 
tire  pitched,  with  all  hia  weight,  right  againnt  her  ; 
and  at  the  Tery  moment  another  serrant  came 
trundling  down  with  a  large  traj-full  of  all  kinds  of 
meats — and  I  eipecially  rtmcmber  that  two  large 
crystal  stands  ofjellies  conipoecd  part  ufhisluod — 
■o  there  we  were  regularly  capsiied,  and  caught  all 
of  a  beap  in  the  dark  landing-place,  half  nay  up 
the  stsirs ;  and  down  the  oilier  Sight  tumbled  our 
guide,  with  Hr.  Treenail  and  myself,  and  the  two 
btaokiM,  OD  the  top  of  ber,  roIUng  in  the  descent 
OTsr,  or  rather  into,  another  large  niahogany  tray 
which  bad  just  been  carried  out,  with  a  tureen  of 
turtle  soup  m  it,  and  k  dish  of  roast-beef,  andplatc- 
flillB  of  land-cn^s,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  all  be- 

The  crash  reached  the  ear  of  the  landlord,  «bo 
was  seated  at  the  head  of  bis  table  in  the  upper 
[Hazia,  a  long  gallery  about  tifty  feet  long  by  four- 
teen wide,  and  he  immediately  roae  and  ordered  bis 
butler  (o  take  a  light.  When  he  came  down  to 
ascertain  (be  cause  of  the  uproar,  I  shall  never  for- 
ge! the  scene. 

There  was,  first  of  all,  mine  host,  a  remarkably 
neat  peiBODSge,  standing  on  the  polished  mahogany 
stair,  throe  .steps  shore  ois  servant,  who  was  a  very 
well'dressed  reapcclable  elderly  negro,  with  a  ean- 
dle  in  each  hand ;  and  beneath  him,  on  the  landing- 
place,  lay  two  trays  of  Ttands,  broken  tureens  of 
soup,  fragments  of  dishes,  and  fractured  glasses, 
and  a  chaos  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  table 
gear  scattered  all  about,  amidst  which  lay  scram- 
bling mj  lieuteDanC  aod  myself,  the  brown  house- 
keeper, and  tbs  two  negro  serrsnis,  all  more  or 
less  covered  with  grarj  and  wine  dregH. 

Speaking  of  telegraphing,  I  wilt  relate  an  anec- 
dote here,  if  you  will  wiut  until  I  mend  my  pen.  I 
had  landed  at  Greenwich  wharf  on  duty — this  was 
the  ncareal  p«Mnt  of  communication  between  Port 
Koyal  and  the  admiral's  pen — where,  finding  the 
flag'lieutenant,  ho  droTe  me  up  in  his  kcturcen  to 
lunch.  While  we  were  regaling  oursclven.  the  old 
tignal-man  came  into  the  piazza,  and  nilh  several 
most  remarkable  obeutanceB,  ;;ave  us  to  know  that 
there  were  flags  hoisted  on  Ihc  signal  maat,  at  the 
mouDtalu  settlemeDt.of  which  he  could  make  nothing 
— Ilw  appermoat  was  neither  the  intcrrogatire,  the 
affinmtiTC,  dot  the  negative,  nor  In  fact,  any  thing 
that  with  the  book  he  could  make  sense  of 

"  Odd  enough,"  said  the  heulenant;  "hand  me 
the  ^asi,"  kod  he  peered  away  for  half  a  minute. 
"  CiMfaimd  me,  if  I  can  make  heads  or  (ails  of  it 
dtber;  there.  Cringle,  what  do  you  think?  Bow 
doyoneonslmeltf" 

I  took   the   telewope.      Uppermost  (her«  was 


hoisted  on  tbs  ^gnal-mast  a  large  tablecloth,  not 
altogether  immaculate,  and  under  it  a  towel,  as  I 
guessed,  for  it  was  too  opaque  for  bunting,  and  too 
while,  although  1  could  not  affirm  that  it  was  fresh 
out  of  the  fold  either. 

"  I  am  puzzled,"  said  I,  as  I  sped  away  again. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  no  acknowledgment  made  at 
our  Bemaphorc — "There,  down  they  ao,"  I  con- 
tinued — "  Wiiy,  it  must  be  a  miatake— Stop,  hero's 
a  new  batch  going  up  above  the  green  trees — There 
goes  the  tablecloth  once  more,  and  the  towel,  and 
^— deuce  take  nie,  if  I  can  compare  the  Uiwer- 
most  to  any  thing  but  a  dishclout — why,  it  must  be 
a  dishclout." 

The  fiags.  or  substitutes  for  them,  slretmed  an- 
other minute  in  (he  breeze,  but  as  there  was  still 
□o  answer  made  from  our  end  of  the  string,  they 
were  once  more  hauled  down.  We  wailed  another 
minute — "Why,  here  goes  tbo  same  signal  up 
a|:ain.  tablecloth,  towel,  dishclout,  and  alt— What 
the  diable  have  we  got  liereF  A  red  ball,  two  pen- 
nants under— What  can  that  mean*  Ball— it  ts 
the  hoiiiict-roiigc,  or  1  am  a  Dutchman,  witb  two 
short  ntreamers" — Another  look — "A  red  night 
cup  and  a  pa  r  of  stOLkings  by  all  that  It  portent 
ouB     eitlamied  I 


"Ah,  I  see,  I  seel"  said  the  lieutenant,  laughiii); 
— ''  wgnal.man,  acknowledge  it." 

It  was  done,  and  down  came  the  Bags  in  a  trice. 
It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  the  washing  cart, 
which  ought  10  have  been  sent  up  that  niorniuB;, 
had  been  forgotten;  and  the  admiral  and  hia 
secretary  having  ridden  out,  there  was  no  one  who 
could  innke  the  proper  signal  for  it.  So.  the  old 
hou^ckec]ier  took  this  singular  method  of  having 
the  cart  dispatched,  and  it  wa.i  sent  off  accordingly. 

At  six  o'clock  we  drove  to  Ur.  Fepperpot  Wag- 

tail'x.     The  party  was  a  bachelor's  one,  and,  when 

walked  up  the  front  steps  there  was  o     ' 
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-viiiton,  bU  tittiog  vith  their  legs  cocked  up,  thdr 
teei  r^Ktiag  od  >  sort  of  Burbase,  above  which  the 
jalouslei,  or  Diovable  blind*  of  the  piaiia  were  fixed. 

I  TU  introducEd  to  (he  whole  party  terialim — 
and  aji  each  of  (be  cock-leea  dropped  his  tramt,  he 
tt*rted  up,  caught  hold  of  mj  hand,  aod  wrung  it 
aa  if  I  bad  been  his  dearest  and  oldeat  friend. 

Were  I  to  deaignnte  Jamaica  aa  a  commnDity,  I 
would  call  It  a  hatid-eb ailing  people.  I  have  often 
lauahed  heartily  upon  seeing  two  croDics  meeting 
in  Uie  Btrsets  of  Kingston,  after  a  temporary  Bcpa- 
ration;  when  about  pisloi-ebot  aaiinder,  both  would 
begin  to  tug  and  rug  at  the  right  hand  glove,  but  it 
la  frequently  a  mighty  seriona  aSkir  io  chat  hissing 
hot  climate  to  get  the  gauntlet  off;  (hey  approach, 
— one,  a  abort  uriiaoe  little  man,  who  would  not 
diigrace  6l.  James'a  etreet,  1>eing  more  liiln-dried 
and  ica>  moist  in  hia  corporeals  than  his  country 
friend,  haa  contrived  to  extract  hia  paw,  and  holda 
it  out  io  act  to  shake : 

"Ahl  how  do  joQ  do,  Ratoonf  quotfa  the 
Kingston  man. 

"  Quite  well.  Shingles,"  rejoins  the  glottd,  a  stout 
T«d-faced  sudoriferous  yam-fed  planter,  dressed  in 
blue-whiW  jean  trousers  and  waistcoat,  with  long 
Hessian  Iraots  drawn  up  to  his  knee  over  the  former, 
and  a  span-new  square-skirted  blue  coatee,  with 
lots  of  clear  brass  buttons ;  a  broad-brim nied  black 
silk  hat  worn  while  at  the  edge  of  the  crown — 
weanng  a  very  amall  neckcloth  aboi  o  which  shoots 
up  an  enormous  shirt  collar  the  peaks  of  which 
might  serve  for  winkers  to  a  starting  horse   and 


don't  let  go — thej  cling  1ik«  sucker  fish,  and  talk 
and  wallop  about,  and  throw  themaeWe*  back  and 
laugh,  and  then  another  Jiggeryjiggery. 
On  honoback,  this  custom  is  coaspicuoualj  ridi- 


goodish  horse,  with  bis  negro  boy  astern  of 
him  on  a  mute,  in  clean  frock  and  trousers,  and  nnsrt 
glazed  hat  with  broad  gold  tiaud,  wilh  massa's  nm- 
brella  in  a  leathern  case  sluns  acroas  his  shoidders, 
and  his  portmanteau  behind  him  on  a  mail  pillion 
covered  with  snow-white  sheep's  fleece — suddcoly 
they  would  pull  up  on  recogniiing  each  other,  when 
lucking  tbeir  whips  under  their  arms,  or  crosdng 
them  in  their  teeth,  it  may  be — they  would  com- 
mence the  rugging  and  riving  operation.  In  this 
case — Rhingle^  bit  of  blood  swerves,  we  may  as- 
sume— Ratoon  rides  at  him-^hingle  fairly  tuma 
tail,  and  starts  out  at  full  speed,  Ratoon  thundering 
in  his  rear  with  stretch  ed-out  arm ;  and  it  does 
happen,  I  am  assured,  Ibat  the  hot  pursuit  often- 
times continues  for  a  mile,  before  the  desired  clap- 
perclaw is  obtained.  But  when  two  lusly  planters 
meet  on  horseback,  then  indeed,  Greek  meets 
Greek.  Tbcy  begin  the  interview  by  shouting  to 
each  other,  while  fifty  yards  off,  pulling  away  at 
the  gloves  all  the  while^"How  are  you,  Canetopf 
— glad  to  SCO  you,  Canetop.  Row  do  you  do,  / 
hopeP  "How  are  you,  Yamfu,  my  dear  fellow?" 
their  horses  fretting  and  jumping  all  the  time — and 
if  the  Jack  Spaniards  or  gadtlies  be  rife,  they  hare, 
even  when  denuded  for  the  shake,  to  spur  each 
other,  more  Uke  a  £night  Templar  and  a  Earaecn 
charging  in  mortal  combat,  than  two  men  merely 
struggling  to  be  civil ;  and  after  all  they  have  often 
to  get  their  black  servants  alongside  to  hold  their 
horses,  for  thait  (hey  must,  were  they  to  break 
thcirnecks  in  Iheaitempt.  Why  they  won't  shake 
hands  with  their  gloves  on,  1  em  sure  /  can't  tell. 
It  would  be  much  cooler  and  nicer — Iota  of  Scoiti- 
mm  m  the  community,  too. 

This  hand-shaking,  however,  was  followed  by  an 
invitation  to  dinner  from  each  individual  In  the 
company.  I  looked  at  Captain  Transom,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Can  they  mean  ua  to  take  tbem  at  their 
word?"    He  nodded. 

"  We  are  sorry,  that  being  under  orders  to  go  to 
fea  on  Sunday  morning,  neither  Ur.  Cringle  nor 
myself  can  have  the  pleasure  of  accepting  such  kind 


Well,  V 


le  back  jou  know — 


ied.1 


carrving  a  large  whip  in  his  hand — "Quite  well, 
my  dear  fellow,"  while  he  pertriBts  in  dragging  at  it 
— the  other  hnnto  uU  the  white  standing  in  (lie  ab- 
surd position  of  a  finger  post — at  length  off  comes 
the  glove — piecemea!,  perhaps — a  finger  first,  for 
instance — then  a  thumb — at  length,  they  tackle  to, 
and  shake  each  other  Uke  the  very  devil — not  a 
Fober  pump-handle  shake,  but  a  regular  jiggery 
j'PRery,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  dislocate  each 
other's  arms — and,  confound  t^m,  ereo  then  they 


And  1  won't  be  denied,"  quolh  a  second. 
Liberty  Hull,  you  know,  so  to  me  you  uiuH 
le,  no  ceremony,"  said  a  third — and  so  on. 

At  lengtli,  no  less  a  man  drove  up  to  the  door 

than  Judge ,     When  he  drew  up,  tiis  servant 

who  was  sitting  beliind  on  a  small  projection  of  the 
ketureen,  cnme  round  nnd  look  a  parcel  out  of  the 
gig,  closely  wropped  in  a  blanket — "  Bring  that 
carefully  in,  Leonidas,"  eaid  the  judge,  wiio  now 
slumped  up  stairs  with  n  tmatl  saw  in  bis  hand- 
He  received  the  parect,  and.  laying  it  down  care- 
fully in  a. comer,  lie  placed  the  saw  on  it,  and  then 
came  up  and  ^ook  hands  with  Wagtail,  and  made 
his  bow  very  gracefully. 

"  Wbal — can't  you  do  without  your  ice  mud  soar 
claret  yet  ?"  said  Wagtail. 

"Kever  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Ibe  Judge;  and 
here  dinner  being  announced,  we  all  adjourned  to 
the  dining-room,  where  a  very  splendid  entertain- 
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raent  waa  set  out,  to  which  we  mt  to,  and  in  the 
end,  as  it  will  appear,  we  did  the  utmost  justice  to  it. 

The  wiiies  were  most  exquisite.  Madeira,  for 
instance,  neyer  can  be  drank  in  perfection  any 
where  out  of  the  tropics. — ^You  may  have  the  wine 
as  good  at  home,  although  I  doubt  it,  but  then  you 
have  not  the  climate  to  drink  it  in — I  would  say 
the  same  of  most  of  the  delicate  French  wines — 
that  is,  those  that  will  stand  the  voyage — Burgundy 
of  course  not  included ;  but  never  mind,  let  us  get 
along. 

All  the  decanters  were  covered  with  cotton  bags, 
kept  wet  with  saltpetre  and  water,  so  that  the 
evaporation  carried  on  powerfully  by  the  stream  of 
air  that  flowed  across  the  room,  through  the  open 
doors  and  windows,  made  the  fluids  quite  as  cool 
as  was  desirable  to  worthies  sitting  luxuriating  with 
the  thermometer  at  80  or  thereby ;  yet,  from  the  free 
current,  I  was  in  no  way  made  aware  of  this  degree 
of  heat  by  any  oppressive  sensation ;  and  I  found 
in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  in  the  East,  although 
the  wind  in  the  latter  is  more  dry  and  parching, 
that  a  current  of  heated  air,  if  it  be  moderately 
dry,  even  with  the  thermometer  at  95  in  the  shade, 
is  really  not  so  enervating  or  oppressive  as  I  have 
found  it  in  the  stagnating  atmosphere  on  the  sunny 
side  of  Pall  Mall,  with  the  mercury  barely  at  75. 
A  cargo  of  ice  had  a  little  before  this  arrived  at 
Kingston,  and  at  first  all  the  inhabitants  who  could 
afford  it,  iced  every  thing,  wine,  water,  cold  meats, 
fruits,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  all ;  tea,  I  believe, 
among  other  things,  (by  the  way,  I  have  tried  this, 
and  it  M  a  luxury  of  its  kind ;)  but  the  re^lar  old 
stagers,  who  knew  what  was  what,  and  bad  a  regard 
for  their  interiors,  soon  began  to  eschew  the  ice  in 
every  way,  saving  and  excepting  to  cool  the  water 
they  washed  their  thin  faces  and  hands  in ;  so  uw 
had  no  ice,  nor  did  we  miss  it ;  but  the  Judge  had 
a  plateful  of  chips  on  the  table  before  him,  one  of 
which  he  every  now  and  then  popped  into  his  long 
thin  bell-glass  of  claret,  diluting  it,  I  should  have 
thought,  in  rather  a  heathenish  manner;  but  rCim- 
porte,  he  worked  away,  sawing  off  pieces  now  and 
then  from  the  large  lump  in  the  blanket,  (to  save 
the  tear  and  wear  attending  a  fracture,)  which  was 
handed  him  by  his  servant,  so  that  by  eleven 
o*clock  at  night,  allowing  for  the  water,  he  must 
have  concealed  his  three  bottles  of  pure  claret,  be- 
sides garnishing  with  a  lot  of  white  wines.  In  fine, 
we  all  carried  on  astonishingly,  some  good  singing 
was  given,  a  practical  joke  was  tried  on  now  and 
then,  by  Fyall,  and  we  continued  mighty  happy. 
As  to  the  singing  part  of  it, — the  landlord,  with  a 
bad  voice,  and  worse  ear,  opened  the  rorytory^  by 
volunteering  a  very  extraordinary  squeak ;  fortu- 
nately it  was  not  very  long,  but  it  gave  him  a  pica 
to  screw  a  song  out  of  his  right-hand  neighbor, 
who  in  turn  acquired  the  same  right  of  compelling 
the  person  next  to  him  to  make  a  fool  of  himself; 
at  last,  it  came  to  Transom,  who,  by-the-by,  sung 
exceedingly  well,  but  he  had  more  wiue  than  usual, 
and  essayed  to  coquet  a  bit. 

"Bring  the  wet  night-cap!"  quoth  our  host. 

"  Oh,  b  it  that  you  are  at  ?"  said  Transom,  and 
he  sung  as  required ;  but  it  was  all  pearls  before 
swine,  I  fear. 

At  last,  we  stuck  fast  at  Fyall.  Music !  there  wns 
not  one  particle  in  his  whole  composition ;  so  the 
wet  nightcap  already  impended  over  hin^,  when  I 
sung  out,  **  Let  him  tell  a  story,  Mr.  Wagtail !  Let 
hbn  ten  a  story  I*' 


** Thank  you,  Tom,"  said  Fyall;  **I  owe  you  % 
good  turn  for  that,  my  boy." 

"Fyall's  story — Mr.  Fyail's  story!"  resounded  on 
all  hands.  Fyall,  glad  to  escape  the  song  and  wet 
night-cap,  instantly  began. 

*'  Why,  my  friends,  you  all  know  Isaac  Grimm, 
the  Jew  snulT  merchant  and  cigar  maker,  in  Har- 
bour street  Well,  Isaac  had  a  brother,  Ezekiel 
by  name,  who  carried  on  business  in  Cura9oa ;  you 
may  have  heard  of  him  too.  Ezekiel  was  onen 
down  here  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  provisions, 
and  purchasing  dry  goods.     You  all  know  that  f" 

'*  Certainly!"  shouted  both  Captain  Transom  and 
myself  in  a  breath,  although  we  had  never  heard  of 
him  before. 

**  Hah,  I  knew  it !  Well  then,  Ezekiel  was  very 
rich ;  he  came  down  in  August  last,  in  the  Pickle 
schooner,  and,  as  back  luck  would  have  it,  he  fell 
sick  of  the  fever.  *■  Isaac,*  quoth  Ezekiel,  '  I  am 
wery  shcck ;  I  tink  I  shall  tie !'  *  Hope  note,  dear 
proder ;  you  hab  no  vive  nor  shildir ;  pity  you  should 
tie,  Ezekiel.     Ave  you  make  your  vil,  Ezekiel?* 

*  Yesh ;  de  vill  is  make.  I  leavish  every  ting  to 
you,  Isaac,  on  von  condition,  dat  you  send  my  pody 
to  be  pury  in  Cura^oa.  I  love  dat  place ;  twenty 
years  since  I  left  de  Minories ;  all  dat  time  I  cheat 
dere,  and  tell  lie  dere,  and  lif  dere  happily.  Oh, 
you  most  send  my  pody  for  its  pur%'ment  to  Cu- 
ra^oa!*  *I  will  do  dat,  mine  proder.^  *Den  I  de- 
part in  peace,  dear  Isaac  ;*  and  the  IsraeHte  was  as 
good  as  his  word  for  once.  He  did  die.  Isaac,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  applied  to  the  captains  of 
several  schooners ;  none  of  them  would  take  the 
dead  body.  *  What  shall  I  do  V  thought  Isaac,  *  de 
monish  niosh  not  be  loss.'  So  he  straightway  had 
Ezekiel  (for  even  a  Jew  won't  keep  long  in  that 
climate)  cut  up  and  packed  with  pickle  into  two 
barrels,  marked,  *  Prime  Mess  Pork,  Leicester, 
M*Call  and  Co.,  Cork.'  He  then  shipped  the  same 
in  the  Fan-Fan,  taking  bills  of  lading  in  accord- 
ance with  the  brand,  deliverable  to  Mordecai  Levi, 
of  Curacoa,  to  whom  he  sent  the  requisite  instruc- 
tions. The  vessel  sailed — off*  St.  Domingo  she  car- 
ried away  a  mast — tried  to  fetch  Carthagena  under 
a  jury-spar — ^fell  to  leeward,  and  finally  brought  up 
at  Honduras. 

"  Three  months  after,  Isaac  encountered  the  mas- 
ter of  the  schooner  in  the  streets  of  Kingston. 
*' Ah,  mine  goot  captain — ^how  is  you?  you  lookish 
tin — ave  you  been  sheek  ?'  *  No,  Moses — I  am  well 
enough,  thank  you — poor  a  bit,  but  sound  in  health, 
thank  God.  You  have  heard  of  my  having  carried 
away  the  mainmast,  and,  after  kicking  about  fifteen 
days  on  short  allowance,  having  been  obliged  to 
bear  up  for  Honduras?'  *  I  know  noting  of  all  dat,' 
said  Isaac  ;  *  sorry  for  it,  captain — very  sad,  inteed.' 

*  Sad — you  may  say  that,  Moses.  But  I  am  honest 
although  poor,  and  here  is  your  bill  of  lading  for 
your  two  barrels  of  provisions ;  *'  i'rinje  mess,"  it 

iays;  d d  tough,  say  I — Howsomdever,'  pulling 

out  his  purse,  'the  present  value  on  Bogle,  Jopp 
and  Co.'s  wharf,  is  £5  6s.  8d.  the  barrel ;  so  there 
are  two  doubloons,  Moses,  and  now  discharge  the 
account  on  the  back  of  the  bill  of  lading,  will  you  ?* 

*  Vy  should  I  take  payment,  captain  ?  if  de  (pork 
stuck  in  his  throat  like  '  amen '  in  Macbeth's,)  *  if 
de  barrel  ish  lost,  it  can't  be  help— de  act  of  God, 
you  know.'  *  I  am  an  honest  man,  Isaac,*  contin- 
ued the  captain,  *  although  a  poor  one,  and  I  must 
tell  the  truth — we  carried  on  with  our  own  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  at  length  we  had  to  break  bulk,  and 
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your  t*o  burelH  bdne  nearett  the  hstchway,  vhr  '  although  tlie  ol^ccl  of  the  part;  ni  to  costo* 
wv  bIc  Ihem  first,  thatV  all.     Lord,  what  has  come  ,  Captain  Tmuam  and  mjielf  to  our  boat  at  tlta  Oni- 
over  jouF'    Isaac  jrre*  pale  as  a  corpse.     'Oh,  I  nance  Wharf,  it  gtruck  me  that  we  were  aa  fit- 
mine  Got — mine  poor  prodpr,  dat  jou  ever  was  live  j  quentlj  on  a  lolall;  different  tuck. 
to  lie  in  Jamaic— Oh  tear,  oh  tear!'"  "  I  say.  Cringle,  nij  boy,"  Btuttcred  out  my  m- 

"  Did  they  cat  (be  head  and  hands,  and "         perior,  lieulenanl  and  eaplaiti  being  both  drowned 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Tom  Crinftle,  don't  interrupt  |  tn  and  equaliied  by  (he  claret — "why.  Tom,  Toai 
me,  you  did  not  eat  them  ;  I  tell  it  as  it  was  irAil  to  :  Cringle,  you  dog — don't  you  hear  your  superior 
me.     So  laaHc  Grimm,"  continued  Fyall,  "  was  ikirlj  '  officer  speak,  ^r,  eh  f" 

overcome ;  the  kindly  feelings  of  bis  nature  were  l      My   superior  ollicer,   during  this  addren,   was 
at  lenj^lh  stirred  up.  and  as  he  turned  away,  he  i  E<landing  with   both  arms   round  ft  pillar  of  the 
wept— blew  his  nose  bard,  like  a  Chaldean  trumpet  '  piaiza, 
in  the  new  moon :  and  while  (he  lurge  tears  coursed  i      "  I  am  hero,  sir,"  said  I. 

each  other  down  his  care-worn  cheeks,  he  eicbimed,  "  Ah,  I  sec,"  Inid  Transom  ;  "  let  us  heare  ahead, 
wringing  the  captain's  hand,  in  a  TOice  tremulous  !  Tom — now  do  ye  hear? — stand  you  with  your  white 
and  scarcely  audible  from  extreme  emotion,  'Oh,  I  trousers  against  the  neit  pillar."  The  moges  sop- 
Isaac  Grim  m,  Isaac  Grimm,  lid  not  your  heart  niish-  '  porting  the  piaiia  ncre  at  distances  of  about  twen- 
giTc  you,  Tcn  you  vas  commit  te  great  blasphemy  ty  feel  from  each  other,  "  Ah.  stand  there  now — 
of  invoish  Ezekiel,  flcRh  of  your  tIpHh,  pone  of  your  I  I  see  it."  So  he  weighed  from  the  one  he  bad 
pone— a«  poi— de  onclcan  poast,  1  mean.  If  yon  |  tackled  10,  and  making  a  staggering  bolt  of  it,  he 
had  put  inToishliim  asjve^,  surely  te  carlhlv  taber- .  ran  up  to  the  pillar  against  which  I  stood,  whose 

___i_  _*  !.:_ 1 f...  :^  ■-  i.:_i.  ^, i_  I  po,j[j„n  was  marked  by  my  white  vestmenta.  where 

ho  again  hooked  on  for  a  second  or  two,  ontil  I  had 
taken  up  a  new  position, 

"There,  niy  boy.  that's  the  way  to  lay  out  a  wtrp 
— right  in  the  wind's  eye.  Tom — wc  shall  fairly  bcM 
those  lubbers  who  arc  lacking  in  the  stream ;  iu>- 
thing  like  warping  in  the  dead  water  new  the  shore 
— mark  that  down,  Tom — never  beat  in  a  tide-way 
when  you  can  warp  up  along  shore  in  the  dead 
water,  D- — n  the  judge's  ice" — (hiccup) — "he 
has  poisoned  me  with  Ihat  piece  he  plopped  in  my 
last  whitewash  of  madeira.  He  a  judge!  He  may 
be  a  good  crim— criminal  judge,  but  no  judge  of 
«ine.  Why  don't  you  laugh,  Tom.  eh? — and  then 
his  saw — Ihe  rnep  of  a  saw  I  hale — wish  it,  and  a 
whole  nest  more,  had  been  in  his  legal  slomach — 
full  of  old  sans — Sliakapcre — he,  he — why  don't 
you  iaueh.  Tom  •  I'oisoned  by  the  judge,  by  Ju- 
piter. Kow.  here  we  are  fairly  abreast  of  them— 
Hillo  t     Fyall,  what  are  you  after  f" 


lim  aa  pftf. 


nacle  of  him,  as  always  sfieet  in  de  high  p\ai 
tc  flinacogiie,  would  never  have  peen  allow  to  pa»B 
troo  to  povcis  of  te  pcrshicuting  Kaxareen.  Ah, 
mine  goot  captain,  mine  very  tear  friend,  vat,  vat, 
vat  av  you  done  wid  de  cask,  captain  ?' " 

"Oh,  moxt  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,"  sung 
out  the  judge,  who  by  this  time  had  become  dcus- 
edly  prosy;  and  all  hands  arose,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  and  agreed  that  we  had  got  enough. 

So  off  we  started  In  groups.  Kvall,  Captain  Tran- 
som, WhIlUc,  Aaron  Bang,  and  m'ysolf,  sallied  lortb 

a  bunch,  prelly  well  inclined  for  a  lark. 


There  ai 


.0  lamps  in  the  st 


an,  and  as  all  the  tUeetit  part  of  the  community 
in  their  eavUi  by  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
lu  it  is  now  "  (he  witching  time  o'  night,"  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  sireels  that  we  saw,  except 
when  we  passed  a  solitary  townguard,  lurking  about 
some  dark  corner  under  the  piazzas.  These  same 
streets,  which  were  wide  and  comfortable  enougli 
in  the  daytime,  had  become  unaccountably  narrow 
and  intricate  since  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and, 
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The  next  morning  had  been  fixed  for  duck-shooting, 
and  the  overseer  and  I  were  creeping  along  among 
the  mangrove  boBhea  on  the  shore,  to  get  a  shot  at 
some  teiu,  when  we  saw  our  friend  the  pair  of  com- 
passes erosdns  the  small  bay  in  his  boat,  towards 
bis  little  pilot-boat-built  schooner,  which  was  moor- 
ed in  a  small  creek  opposite,  the  bushwood  conceal- 
ing every  thing  but  her  masts.  My  companion,  as 
wUd  an  Irishman  as  I  ever  knew,  hailed  him, — 

"Hillo,  Obadia — ^Buckskin — ^you  Yankee  rascal, 
heaTe-to.     Come  ashore  here— come  ashore.*^ 

Obed,  smoking   his   pipe,   deliberately  uncoiled  j 
himself — I  thought,  as  he  rose,  there  was  to  be  no 
end  of  him — and  stood  upright  in  the  boat,  like  an 
ill-rigged  j  ury-mast. 

**  Isay,  Master  Tummas,  you  ben^t  no  friend  of 
mine,  I  guess,  a^er  last  night^s  work ;  you  hears 
how  I  coughs?** — and  he  began  to  wheezie  and  crow  | 
in  a  most  remarkable  fashion. 

"  Never  mind,**  rejoined  the  overseer ;  **  if  you 
go  round  that  point,  and  put  up  the  ducks — by  the 
piper,  but  1*11  fire  at  you  !** 

Obed  neighed  like  a  horse  expecting  his  oats, 
which  was  meant  as  a  laugh  of  derision.  "  Do  you 
think  your  birding-piece  can  touch  me  here  away, 
Master  Tummas?*  And  again  he  nickered  more 
loudly  than  before. 

"  Don*t  provoke  me  to  try,  you  yellow  snake,  you  !** 

"Try,  and  be  d— — d,  and  there*s  a  mark  for 
thee,"  unveiling  a  certain  part  of  his  body,  not  his 
face. 

The  overseer,  or  &u«Aa,  to  give  him  his  Jamaica 
name,  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  then  coolly  lifted 
his  long  Spanish  barrel,  and  fired.  Down  dropped 
the  smuggler,  and  ashore  came  the  boat. 

**  I  am  mortally  wounded.  Master  Tummas,*' quoth 
Obed;  and  I  was  confoundly  frightened  at  first, 
from  the  unusual  proximity  of  the  injured  part  to 
his  head ;  but  the  overseer,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
oiT  the  ground,  where  he  had  thrown  himself  in  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  had  the  man  stripped 
and  laid  across  a  log,  where  he  set  his  servant  to 
pick  out  the  pellets  with  a  penknife. 

A  SLIPPEBY    YOUTH. 

**  Old  Gelid,  Longtram,  Steady,  and  myself  had 
been  eating  mtooiw,  at  the  former's  domicil,  and  it 
was  about  nine  in  the  evening  when  I  eot  home. 
We  had  taken  next  to  no  wine,  a  pint  of  Madeira 
a-piece,  during  dinner,  and  six  bottles  of  claret  be- 
tween us  afterwards,  so  I  went  to  bed  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  and  slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  until 
awakened  by  my  old  gander — ^now  do  be  quiet. 
Cringle — by  my  old  watchman  of  a  gander,  cackling 
like  a  hero.  I  struck  my  repeater — ^half  past  one — 
so  I  turned  myself,  and  was  once  more  falling  over 
into  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  when  I  thought  I  saw 
some  dark  otject  flit  silently  across  the  open  window 
that  looks  into  the  piazza,  between  me  and  the  deep 
blue  as  yet  moonless  sky.  This  somewhat  startled 
me,  but  it  might  have  been  one  of  the  servants. 
Still  I  got  up  and  looked  out,  but  I  could  see  no- 
thing. It  did  certainly  strike  me  once  or  twice, 
that  there  was  some  dark  object  cowering  in  the 
deep  gloom  caused  by  the  shade  of  the  orange-tree 
at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  but  I  persuaded  myself 
it  was  fancy,  and  once  more  slipped  into  my 
nest.  However,  the  circumstance  had  put  sleep  to 
flight.  Half  an  hour  might  have  passed,  and  the 
deep  dark  purity  of  the  eastern  sky  was  rapidly 
quickening  into  a  greenish  azure,  the  forerunner 


of  the  rising  moon,**  ("  Oh,  confound  your  poetry,** 
said  Rubiochico,)  **  which  was  fast  swamping  the 
sparkling  stars,  like  a  bright  river  flowing  over 
diamonds,  when  the  old  gander  again  set  up  his 
gabblement,  and  trumpeted  more  loudly  than  be- 
fore. *If  you  were  not  so  tough,  my  noisy  old 
cock* — thought  I — *  next  Michaelmas  should  be 
your  last.*  So  I  now  resolutely  shut  my  eyes,  and 
tried  to  sleep  perforce,  in  which  usually  fruitless 
attempt,  I  was  actually  beginning  to  succeed,  do  you 
know,  when  a  strong  odor  of  palm  oil  came  through 
the  window,  and  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  by  the 
increasing  li^Iit  a  naked  negro  standing  at  it,  with 
hh  head  and  shoulders  in  sharp  relief  against  the 
pale  broad  disc  of  the  moon,  at  that  moment  just 
peering  over  the  dark  summit  of  the  Long  Moun- 
tain. 

'*  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  looked  again ;  the  dark 
figure  was  still  there,  but  as  if  aware  that  some  one 
was  on  the  watch,  it  gradually  sank  down,  until 
nothing  but  the  round  bullet  head  appeared  above 
the  window  sill.  The  stratagem  succeeded ;  the 
figure,  deceived  by  my  feigned  snoring  and  quiet- 
ude, slowly  rose,  and  once  more  stood  erect.  Pre- 
sently, it  slipped  one  foot  into  the  room,  and  then 
another,  but  so  noiselessly  that  when  I  saw  the 
black  figure  standing  before  me  on  the  floor,  I  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  its  being  really  a  being  of 
this  world.  However,  I  had  small  space  for  specu- 
lation, when  it  slid  past  the  foot  of  the  bed  towards 
my  open  bureau — I  seized  the  opportunity — started 
up — turned  the  key  of  the  door — and  planted  my- 
self right  between  the  thief  and  the  open  window. 
*  Now,  you  scoundrel,  surrender,  or  I  will  murder 
you  on  the  spot.*  I  had  scarcely  spoken  the  word, 
when  with  the  speed  of  light,  the  fellow  threw  him- 
self on  me — we  closed — I  fell — when,  clip,  he  slip- 
ped through  my  fingers  like  an  eel — ^bolted  through 
the  window — cleared  the  balcony  at  a  bound,  and 
disappeared.  The  thief  had  stripped  himself  as 
naked  as  when  he  was  bom,  and  soaped  his  woollv 
skull,  and  smeared  his  whole  corpus  with  palm  oil, 
so  that  in  the  struggle  I  was  charmingly  lubri- 
cated.** 

Nicodemus  here  lay  back  on  his  chair,  evidently 
desirous  of  our  considering  this  the  whok  of  the 
story,  but  he  was  not  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  for 
presently  Longtram,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  of  his 
eye,  chimed  in — 

**Ay,  and  what  happened  next,  old  Xic — did 
nothing  follow,  eh  T 

Nic*s  countenance  assumed  an  irresolute  expres- 
sion ;  he  saw  he  was  jammed  up  in  the  wind,  so  at 
a  venture  he  determined  to  sham  deafness — 

*'  Take  wine,  Lucifer — a  glass  of  Hermitage  ?** 

"  With  great  pleasure,**  said  his  satanic  majesty. 
The  propitiatory  libation,  however,  did  not  work,  for 
no  sooner  had  his  glass  touched  the  mahogany 
again,  than  he  returned  to  the  charge. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Nicodemus,  since  you  won*t,  I  will 
tell  the  company  the  reason  of  so  nice  an  old  gen- 
tleman wearing  Baltimore  flour  in  his  hair  instead 
of  perfumed  Mareschal  powder,  and  none  of  the 
freshest  either,  let  me  tell  you ;  why,  I  have  seen 
three  weevils  take  flight  from  your  august  pate 
since  we  sat  down  to  dinner.** 

Old  Nic,  seeing  he  was  caught,  met  the  attack 
with  the  greatest  good  humor — 

"  Why,  I  will  tell  the  whole  truth,  Lucifer,  if  you 
don*t  bother.** — (**  The  devil  thank  you,**  said  Long- 
tram.)— '*  So  you  must  know,**  continued  Nicode- 
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moa,  "  that  I  Immediitelj  roused  the 
Marched  the  preimses  in  erer;  direellon  wltbout 
mccen — notbiiif  could  be  leen ;  but  at  the  Ri»es- 
llon  of  my  v>]et,  I  lit  &  imall  Bpirit-lunp,  aud  twued 
it  on  the  table  at  hit  bed-ride,  on  irhicb  it  pleaded 
him  to  place  mj  brace  of  Mantooa,  loaded  with 
dag,  iDd  m;  naked  tmall-tword,  so  that,  thought  I, 
if  Ue  thief  Tenturee  back,  he  sball  not  slip  through 
m;  finger*  again  «o  eadt;.  I  do  confeu  that  these 
Imposing  preparaliona  did  appear  to  me  aamewhat 
prepoaterouB,  ercn  at  the  time,  ai  it  «aa  not,  to 
My  the  least  of  it,  Tsry  probable  tiiat  my  elippery 
gCQtieman  would  return  the  same  night.  However, 
my  serrant  in  hli  zeal  was  doC  to  be  denied,  and  I 
waa  not  so  fit  to  judge  as  usual,  from  having  missed 
tny  customary  quaotiiy  of  wine  alter  dinner  the 
previoiia  day ;  so,  seeing  all  right,  I  tamed  in,  thus 
Driatling  like  a  porcupiae,  and  slept  soundly  until 
daylight,  nhen  I  bethought  me  of  getting  up,  I 
tllen  rose — slipped  on  my  night-gown — and"— here 
Kioodemos  laughed  more  loudly  than  ever, — "as  I 
im  a  gentleman,  my  spiril-lamp— naked  sword — 
kMded  i^tola — my  diamond  breast-pin,  and  all  my 
dolhei,  even  unto  my  unmentionables,  had  dis- 
appeared; but  what  was  the  eruelest  cut  of  all,  my 
box  of  Hurescha!  powder,  my  patent  puff,  and  alt 
my  pomMlc  ttiTtne,  bad  also  Tanisbed ;   and  true 


enoosti,  as  Ludfer  says,  it  to  happened  tliat  from 
the  delay  In  the  arrival  of  the  ninning  stiipa,  there 
was  not  an  ounce  of  either  powder  or  pomatum  to 
be  tiad  in  the  whole  town,  so  I  IiaTe  txen  driven  in 
my  eit remit y — oh,  moat  horrible  declension  [^ — lo 
keep  my  tau  on  hog's    lard   and  Baltimore  flour 


nourished,  for  you  sport  a  crop,  Matter  Kic,  now, 
I  perceive  T" 
Here  Nicodcmus  was  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind; 


Why,  the  robber  waa  my  own  favorite  body- 
servant,  CrsbcUw,  after  all,  and  be  damiied  lo  bits 
— the  identical  man  who  advised  the  warlike  de- 
monattalions ;  and  as  for  the  pigtail,  why,  on  the 
very  second  night  of  the  flour  and  grease,  il  was  to 
cruelly  damaged  by  a  rat  while  I  slept,  that  I  had 
to  ampulale  the  whole  affair,  SlOOp  and  roop,  thl* 
very  morning."  And  so  saying,  the  excellent  crea- 
ture fell  back  in  his  chair,  like  to  choke  from  the 
nproariousness  of  his  mirth,  wbile  the  tean  bream- 
ed down  his  cheeks  and  washed  channels  in  the 
door,  as  if  he  had  l>een  a  tattooed  Uandingo. 
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How  the  foDowIng  cOTrMpondence  came  Into  m}' 
haodi  mnit  remdn  ■  WaTeriey  mjslerj.  The 
Pug«ley  Fipen  were  neither  rescued  tVoni  i.  wret, 
Uke  the  Ereljn — collected  Troni  Mrtridges  like  the 
CuDoden,— nor  uved,  like  the  Garrick,  from  being 
■hredded  into  *  Miotr  Worm  at  a  Winter  Theatre. 
They  were  not  matched  from  a  tailor's  iheare,  like 
tbe  originalparcbmentof  Magna  Charta.  Tbeywere 
neither  the  Legacy  of  a  Dominie,  nor  the  communl- 
cationi  of  My  Landlord, — a  coo^gnmGnt,  like  the 
Clinker  Letter*,  from  some  Rev.  Jonathan  Dugl- 
wich, — nor  the  waift  and  glraya  of  a  Twopenny 
PoK  Bag.  Tbey  were  not  unrolled  from  ancient 
papyrL  They  were  cone  of  tboae  that  "line  trunkB, 
clotAe  tpicea,"  or  paper  the  walli  oT  old  attica. 
They  wore  neither  giren  to  me  nor  sold  to  me, — 
nor  itolen, — nor  borrowed  and  aurreptitioualy  co- 
pied,— nor  left  in  a  hackney  coach,  like  Sheridaa'a 
play, — POT  mi«deliTered  by  a  carrier  pigeon, — oor 
dreamt  of^  Uke  Coleridge'a  Knbla  Khan, — nor  turned 
Dp  In  the  Tower,  like  Miltoa'a  Foundling  US.,— nor 
dug  op — nor  tnunped  up,  like  the  eastern  tales  of 
Horam  Hamro  Boram,  the  ion  of  Asmar, — nor 
brought  OTcr  by  Rammohnn  Roy, — nor  tranalated 
b*  Doctor  Bowling  from  the  Scandinarian,  Bata- 
Tlan,  Pomeranian,  Spanish,  or  Danish,  or  Russian, 
or  Pntsalan,  or  any  other  language  dead  or  living. 


Tbey  were  not  picked  ttom  the  Dead  Letter  Offloe, 
nor  purloined  from  the  British  Hoseum.  Is  short, 
I  cannnot,  dare  not,  will  not,  hint  even  at  the  modi 
of  their  acquisition ;  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
know,  that,  in  point  of  authenticity,  the  Pugsley 
Papers  are  the  extreme  reverse  of  Lady  L.'h  cele- 
brated Autographs,  which  were  all  writlca  by  the 
proprietor. 

No.  I. — FVvm  ifoMler  Bichxrd  Pcoslet  to  MaOrr 
ROBIBT  RooKU,  at  Ji'uinber  1S2,  Sirtiain. 

DiiH  Bob, — Huizal  Here  I  aminUncolnshlret 
It's  good-bye  lo  Wellingtoas  and  Cossacks,  Ladies' 
doable  channels.  Gentlemen's  stout  calf,  and  ditto, 
ditto.  They've  all  been  sold  off  under  priiue  cost, 
and  the  old  Bhoe  Mart  Is  disposed  of,  goodwill  and 
Qxtures,  for  ever  and  ever.  Father  hu  been  made 
a  rich  Squire  of  by  will,  and  we've  got  a  hooso  and 
fields,  and  trees  of  our  own.  Buch  a  garden,  Bob  I 
It  beats  White  Conduit. 

Now,  Bob,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want.  I  want  you 
to  come  down  here  for  the  holidaya.  Don't  be 
afraid.  Ask  }^our  SiMer  lo  ask  your  Uother  to  ask 
your  Father  to  let  you  come.  It's  only  ninety  mile. 
If  you're  out  of  pocket  mooej,  you  can  wtlk,  and 
beg  a  Uft  now  and  then,  or  swing  by  the  dickeys. 
Put  on  cordurojK,  and  don't  care  for  cut  behind. 
The  two  prentices,  George  and  Will,  are  here  to  be 
made  farmers  of,  and  brother  Nick  is  took  home 
from  school  lo  help  in  agriculture.  We  like  farm- 
ing very  much,  it's  capit^  fun.  Us  four  have  got  a 
gun,  and  go  out  shooting ;  it's  a  famous  good  un, 
and  sure  to  go  off  if  jou  dont  fiill  cock  it.  Tiger 
is  to  be  our  shooting  dog  as  soon  as  he  has  left  off 
killing  the  sheep.  He's  a  real  savage,  and  worriee 
cats  beautliUI.  Before  Father  comes  down,  we 
mean  to  bait  our  bull  with  him. 

There's  plenty  of  New  Rivers  about,  and  we're 
gcung  a  fishing  as  soon  as  we  have  mended  our  top 
joint.  We've  killed  one  of  our  sheep  on  the  alj 
to  get  gentloB.  We've  a  pony,  too.  to  ride  upon 
when  we  can  catch  him,  but  he's  loose  in  the  pad- 
dock, and  hu  neither  mane  nor  tail  to  signify  to 
lay  hold  of.     Isn't  it  prime,  Bob  T    Tou  miul  come. 
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If  your  Mother  won't  give  your  Father  leave  to 
allow  you, — run  away.  Kcnieinbcr,  you  turn  up 
Gosnell  street  to  fro  to  Lincohiflhire,  and  ask  for 
Midillefen  Hall  There's  a  pond  full  of  frogs,  but 
we  won't  pelt  them  till  you  come,  but  let  it  be  be- 
fore Sunday,  as  there's  our  own  orchard  to  rob,  and 
the  fruit's  to  be  gathered  on  Monday. 

If  you  like  sucking  raw  eggs,  we  know  where  the 
hens  lay,  and  mother  don't ;  and  I'm  bound  there's 
lots  of  birds'  nests.  Do  come,  Hob,  and  111  show 
you  the  wasp^s  nest,  and  CTery  thing  that  can  make 
you  comfortable.  I  dare  say  you  could  borrow 
your  father's  volunteer  musket  of  him  without  his  ' 
knowing  of  it ;  but  be  sure  anyhow  to  bring  the  : 
ramrod,  as  we  have  mislaid  ours  by  firing  it  off. 
Don't  forget  some  bird-lime,  Bob,  and  some  fish- 
hooks— and  some  different  sorts  of  shot — and  some 
gut  and  some  guni>owdcr — and  a  gentle4)ox,  and 
some  flints, — some  May  flies — and  a  powder  horn, —  . 
and  a  landing  net  and  a  dog-whistle — and  some  por- 
cupine quills,  and  a  bullet  mould — and  a  trolling- 
winch,  and  a  shot-bolt  and  a  tin  can.  You  pay  for 
'em  Bob,  and  I'll  owe  it  you. 

Your  old  friend  and  schoolfellow, 

KiCUARD  PUGSLET. 


No.  II. — Frmn  the  Same  to  the  Sajne. 

Dear  Bob, — ^Whcn  you  come,  bring  us  a  'bacco- 
pipe  to  load  the  gun  with.  If  you  don*t  come,  it 
can  come  by  the  waggon.  Our  Public  House  is 
three  mile  off,  and  when  you've  walked  there  it's 
out  of  every  thing.  Yours,  etc. 

Rich.  Puosley. 


Xo.  m. — From  J//m  Anartasia  Pugslet,  to  Mist 
Jemima  Moggripok,  at  Gregory  Hotue  EstabHih- 
meMfor  Young  Ladies^  Mile  End. 

Mt  dear  Jemima, — Deeply  solicitous  to  gratify 
sensibility,  by  sympathising  with  our  fortuitous 
elevation,  I  seize  the  e[)istolatory  implements  to  in- 
form you,  that,  by  the  testamentary  disposition  of 
a  remote  branch  of  consanguinity,  our  tutelary  res- 
idence is  removed  from  the  metropolitan  horizon 
to  a  pastoral  district  and  its  congenial  pursuits.  In 
futurity  I  shall  be  more  i)ertinaclously  superstitious 
in  the  astrological  revelations  of  human  destiny. 
You  remember  the  mysterious  gipsy  at  Hornsey 
Wood?  Well,  the  eventful  fortune  she  ob.scun»ly 
intimated,  though  couched  in  vague  terms,  has  come 
to  pass  in  minutest  [Kirtieulars ;  for  I  perceive  pcr- 
8i)icuously,  that  it  predicted  that  papa  should  sell 
off  his  boot  and  shoe  business  at  13.3,  Barbican,  to 
Clack  and  Son,  of  144,  Ilatton  Garden,  and  that  we 
should  retire,  in  a  station  of  affluence,  to  Middlefen 
Hall,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  becpiest  of  our  groat-gr(>at 
maternal  uncle,  Pollexfen  (Joldsworihy  Wriggles- 
worth,  Esq.,  who  deceased  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at 
Wiabeach  Market,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his 
venerable  and  lamented  age. 

At  the  risk  of  tedium,  I  will  attempt  a  cursory 
delineation  of  our  rural  paradise,  altho'  I  feel  it 
would  be  morally  arduous  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
romantic  si'enery  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens.  Con- 
ceive, as  far  as  the  visual  organ  expands,  an  im- 
mense sequestered  level,  abundantly  irrigated  with 
minute  rivulets,  and  studded  with  tuhed  oaks,  whilst 
more  than  a  hundred  wind-mills  diversify  the  pros- 
pect and  give  a  revolving  animation  to  the  scene. 
As  for  our  own  gardens  and  grounds,  they  arc  a 


perfect  Vauxhall — excepting  of  course  the  rotunda, 
the  orchestra,  the  company,  the  variegated  lamps, 
the  fireworks,  and  those  very  lofty  trees.  But  I 
trust  my  dear  Jemima  will  supersede  topography 
by  ocular  inspection ;  and  in  the  interim  I  send  for 
ai'ceptance  a  gra[)hical  view  of  the  locality,  shaded 
in  Indian  ink,  which  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  terrestrial  verdure  and  celestial  azure  we 
enjoy,  in  lieu  of  the  sable  exhalations  and  archi- 
tectural nigritude  of  the  metropolis. 

You  who  know  my  pastoral  aspirings,  and  have 
been  the  indulgent  confldant  of  my  votive  tributes 
to  the  Muses,  will  conceive  the  refined  nature  of 
my  enjoyment  when  I  mention  the  intellectual  re- 
I)ast  of  this  morning.  I  never  could  enjoy  Bloom- 
field  in  Barbican, — but  to-dav  he  read  beautifullv 
under  our  pear  tree.  I  look  forward  to  the  felicity 
of  reading  Thomson's  Summer  with  you  on  the 
green  seat,  and  if  engagements  at  Christmas  per- 
mit your  participation  in  the  bard,  there  is  a  bower 
of  evergreens  that  will  be  delightful  for  the  perusal 
of  his  Winter. 

I  enclose,  by  request,  an  epistolary  effusion  from 
sister  Dorothy,  which  I  know  will  provoke  your 
risible  powers,  by  the  domesticity  of  its  details. 
You  know  she  was  always  in  the  homely  charac- 
teristics a  perfect  Cinderella,  though  I  doubt  whe- 
ther even  supernatural  agency  could  adapt  her  foot 
to  a  diminutive  vitrified  slipper,  or  her  hand  for  a 
prince  of  regal  primogeniture.  But  I  am  sum- 
moned to  receive,  with  family  members,  the  felici- 
tations of  Lincolnshire  aristocracy ;  though  what- 
ever necessary  distinctions  may  prospectively  occur 
between  respective  grades  in  life,  they  will  only 
superficially  afiect  the  sentiments  of  eternal  friend- 
ship between  my  dear  Jemima  and  her  affectionate 
friend, 

Anastasia  Puoslet. 


No.  IV. — From  MUs  Dorothy  Pugblit  to  the  Same, 

My  dear  Miss  Jemima. — ^Providence  having  been 
pleased  to  remove  my  domestic  duties  from  Barbi- 
can to  Lincolnshire,  I  trust  I  shall  have  strength  of 
constitution  to  fulfil  them  as  becomes  my  new  al- 
lotted line  of  life.  As  we  are  not  sent  into  this 
world  to  be  idle,  and  Anastasia  has  declined  house- 
wifery, I  have  undertaken  the  Diary,  and  the 
Brewery,  and  the  Baking,  and  the  Poultry,  the 
Pigs,  and  the  IV^try, — and  though  I  feel  fatigued 
at  first,  use  reconciles  to  labors  and  trials,  more 
severe  than  I  at  itresent  enjoy.  Altho'  things  may 
not  turn  out  to  wish  at  present,  yet  all  well-directed 
efforts  are  sure  to  meet  reward  in  the  end,  and 
altho'  I  have  chuniped  and  churned  two  days  run- 
ning, and  it's  nothing  yet  but  curds  and  whey,  I 
should  be  wrong  to  desfuiir  of  eating  butter  of  mj 
own  making  before  I  die.  Considering  the  adul- 
teration committed  by  every  article  in  London,  I 
was  never  happier  in  any  prospect,  than  of  drink- 
ing my  own  milk,  fattening  my  own  calves,  and  lay- 
ing my  own  eggs.  We  cackle  so  much  I  am  sure 
we  new-lay  somewhere,  tho'  I  cannot  find  out  our 
nests ;  and  I  am  looking  every  day  to  have  chickens, 
as  one  peppi^r-and-salt  colored  hen  has  been  sitting 
these  two  months.  When  a  poor  ignorant  bird  sets 
me  such  an  example  of  patience,  how  can  I  repine 
at  the  hardest  domestic  drudgery !  Mother  and  I 
have  worked  like  horses  to  be  sure  cxer  since  we 
came  to  the  estate ;  but  if  we  die  in  it,  we  know  lt*i 
for  the  good  of  the  fiunily,  and  to  agreeably  lur- 
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prUc  mj  Father,  who  U  Mill  in  town  winiliiif  up 
hU  bixiks.  For  niv  own  pirt,  if  it  was  righ  lo 
look  kt  thiogl  BO  •elfl»hlj,  I  should  sij  1  never  was 
HO  l»ppj  in  mT  lire  \  lbou|;h  I  own  I  have  cried 
more  dncc  comuig  here  than  I  ever  remeinber  be 
fore.  Yoa  will  coafesd  mj  croMCd  and  losHca  have 
been  uniuual  tri^  when  I  tell )  ou,  out  of  all  m)  n  ak 
itigii.  Bad  bakings,  and  brewingH,  and  preser  ngs 
there  has  been  nolhiiig  eiiticr  eatable  or  drinkab 
and  what  ii  mora  painful  to  an  al&ctjonale  m  nd, 
hure  half  poisoned  the  whole  Ikniily  with  home- 
made ketchup  of  toadstools,  bj  mistake  for  mush 
rooms.  When  I  reflect  that  they  are  preserr  d  I 
ought  not  to  grieTe  about  inj  dBTruoiis  and  bulla  es 
done  by  Mr*.  Maria  Dover's  roctipt. 

Among  other  things  we  cnme  into  a  beaut  ful 
closet  of  oil!  Qhtna,  vhich,  I  am  shocked  Id  so*  » 
all  destroyed  by  my  preserving.  The  bullace  and 
damsons  fomented,  and  blew  up  a  great  jar  w  h  a 
violent  shock  that  smashed  all  the  tea  and  olT  e 
cups,  and  left  nothing  but  ihe  handles  han^  g  n 
TOWS  on  the  tenter-hooks.  But  to  a  resij^cd  tip 
there's  always  some  comfort  in  ealaiiiitii'i>,  and  f 
the  preserves  work  and  foment  bo,  there's  som 
bope  that  my  beer  will,  as  il  has  been  a  nionlh  nei 
Monday  in  the  mash  tub.  As  for  the  loss  of  h 
elder  wine,  candor  compels  mo  to  say  it  was  my 
own  fault  for  telling  the  poor  blind  animals  Lrawl 
into  the  copper ;  but  experience  dietalcs  neit  year 
not  to  boil  the  berries  and  kittens  at  the  same  time. 

I  mean  to  attempt  cream  cheese  ns  siioii  as  we 
can  get  crean,^~but  as  yet  we  can't  drive  iho  (.'ons 
home  to  be  milked  for  the  Bull — he  has  twice 
hunted  Grace  and  me  into  fits,  and  kept  my  poor 
Uother  a  whole  morning  in  the  jugiityc.  As  I  know 
you  like  country  delicacies,  you  will  receive  a  pound 
of  tuy  fresh  butler  when  il  comes,  and  I  mean  to 
add  a  cheese  as  soon  as  I  cm  get  one  lo  stiek  to- 
gether. I  shall  send  abio  some  family  pork  for 
GoTemeis,  of  our  own  killing,  as  we  wring  a  pij:'s 
neck  on  Saturday.  I  did  hope  to  give  you  the  un- 
expected treat  of  a  ho:ne-made  loaf,  but  It  wns 
forgot  in  the  oven  tnaa  ten  to  sii,  and  so  too  black 
to  offer.  However,  1  hope  to  surprise  you  nith  one 
bj  Monday's  carrier.  Anaslasia  bids  me  add  she 
•nil  send  a  nosegay  for  respected  Urs.  Tomblciion, 
if  the  plants  don't  die  off  before,  which  I  am  sorry 
lo  say  is  not  improbable. 

It's  really  shocking  lo  see  the  failure  of  her  cul- 
tivated taste,  and  one  En  particular,  that  must  be 
owned  a  very  pretty  idea.  When  we  came,  there 
WW  a  vast  number  of  flower  roots,  hut  jumbled 
without  any  regulnt  order,  till  Aiiastasia  trowelled 
them  an  up,  and  set  them  in  again,  in  the  quadrille 
figures.  It  must  have  looked  sweetly  elegant,  if  it 
bad  agreed  with  them,  but  they  linve  all  dwiudlcd 
and  drooped  like  deep  declines  and-  conaiimplloos. 
Her  dahlias  and  tulips,  loo,  have  turned  out  no- 
thing but  onions  and  kidney  potatoes,  and  her  ten 
week  stocks  hare  not  come  np  in  Iwenty.  But  as 
Shakspete  says,  Adversity  is  a  precious  toad — that 
teaches  us  Patience  is  a  jeweL 

Considering  the  unsettled  state  of  coming  in,  I 
must  conclude,  but  could  not  rew^it  giving  your 
friendliness  a  short  account  of  the  hajipy  change 
that  ha*  occurred,  and  our  Increase  of  voinfurls.  I 
wonld  write  more,  but  I  know  you  Kill  excuse  my 
Usteniog  to  the  calls  of  dumb  animals.  It's  Ihe 
time  I  lUwayi  scald  the  little  pigs'  bread  and  milk. 
and  pat  laucen  of  clean  water  for  the  ducks  and 
giiisi      There  are  the  fowls'  beds  to  make  wilh 


fresh   straw,  and  a   hundred   similar  things  that 
connlry  people  are  obliged  to  think  of. 

Tiio  children,  I  am  happy  lo  suv,  are  all  welt, 
baby  is  a  litllc  fractious,  we  think  from  Grace  set- 
ting him  down  in  the  nettles,  and  he  was  short- 
coaled  la-!t  week.  Grace  is  poorly  with  a  cold,  and 
Anostusia  has  got  a  sore  throat,  from  sitting  up 
fruillesi-1y  in  the  orchard  lo  hear  the  nightinjEale ; 
perhaps  there  may  not  be  any  in  the  Feus.  Isoem 
to  have  Di  trifling  ague  and  rheumatism  niyself,  but 
it  uiiiy  be  only  a  stlfTnefS  from  so  much  churning, 
and  the  great  Ikniily  wash-up  of  every  thing  wu  had 
directly  we  came  down,  for  the  sake  of  grass-bleach- 
inz  on  Ihe  lawn.  Wilh  those  exceptions,  we  are 
perfccl  health  and  happiness,  and  unite  in 


Dear  Hiss  Jemima's  alTeelionale  friend, 


Xo.  V. — /Vom   Mm.  Pogsley   to  Mm.  McMFOttn, 

BHckUrshiirii. 

Mv  nE»ii  Martha. — In  my  ultimatum  1  informed 
of  old  WrigglcsH'orlh  paying  his  nalural  debts,  end 
□r  the  whole  Uiddlcl'en  estate  coming  from  Lin- 
cobkihlre  to  Barbican.  1  charged  Ur.  P.  to  send 
liulli'tings  into  you  wilh  progressive  reports,  but 
between  sisters,  as  I  know  you  are  very  curious,  I 
am  going  to  make  myself  more  particular.  I  take 
the  0p[i0r(unity  of  the  family  being  all  restive  in 
bed,  and  the  house  all  still,  to  give  an  account  of 
our  moving.  The  things  all  got  here  safe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Crockery  and  fiiass,  «hieh  came 
donn  with  the  dresser,  about  an  hour  after  its  ar- 
rival. Perhaps  if  we  hadn't  overloaded  it  wilh  Ihe 
whole  of  our  breakables,  it  wouldn't  have  given 
nay, — as  it  is,  we  have  only  one  plate  left,  and 
Ihal's  chipl,  and  a  mug  without  a  spout  to  keep  it 
in  counienaiicc.  Our  furniture,  etc.,  came  by  the 
wagon,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  poor  family  at  the 
same  lime,  and  the  little  idle  boys  nith  iheir  knives 
carved  and  scarified  my  rosewood  legs,  and,  what 
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IB  worse,  not  of  the  e: 
siy,  two  Lincolnaliire 
of  London. 

Tlic  firiit  tiling  I  did  on  comins  down,  was  to  see 
to  tbc  sweeps  Roing  up, — but  1  wiah  I  had  been 
Icaa  precipitoiiB,  for  the  Booty  wrcttlies  stole  fo 
f;oad  flitches  of  bikcon,  as  wuup  the  kitchen  chi: 
iiey,  quiic  unlH'linowD  to  nic.  We  have  tilled 
the  Tscaney  with  mare,  which  smoke  ub  drcatiruliy, 
but  what  ia  to  be  cured  inuat  ba  undured.  Hj  ncit 
tiling  nas  (o  have  all  Iiolce  and  coi-ncra  cleared  out, 
and  waslii'd,  and  scrubbed,  being  IcH,  like  bache- 
lor's placed,  ia  a  aad  stule  bj  old  single  W. ;  for  a 
rich  man,  I  uuver  saw  one  tbat  wanted  so  much 
cleaaing  out.  Tiiere  were  heaps  of  dung  about,  a) 
high  as  hajatacIiB,  and  it  cost  mc  five  shillings  d 
load  to  bare  it  ail  carted  off  the  premises;  bpiudei 
heaps  of  good-for-nolhinp  litlcriug  Straw,  that  1 
gave  to  the  boys  for  boutires.  We  are  not  all  to 
rigbts  yet,  but  Rome  wasn't  built  in  St.  Thomas's 
day. 

It  was  providential  I  hampered  myself  with  cold 
proTisioDS,  for  eieept  the  hacnn  there  were  no  ea* 
ables  in  ttie  houae.  What  old  W.  livi'd  upon  is 
mystery,  except  solada,  for  we  founil  a  whole  field 
of  beet-root,  which,  all  but  a  few  plants  for  Doro- 
tliy  to  pickle,  I  had  chuvkcd  away.  As  the  pround 
was  then  clear  for  sowing  up  a  crop,  I  directed 
George  to  plough  it  up,  but  lie  met  with  agricul- 
tural dialress.  ilc  mya  as  soon  as  he  whipped  hi.' 
horses,  Ibo  plough  stuck  iu  no»c  in  the  earth,  and 
tumbled  OTcr  head  and  heels.  It  cceins  very  odd 
wheu  ploughing  is  so  caay  to  look  at,  but  I  Inist  he 
will  do  better  in  time,  Eiporieiicc 
Solomon  of  a  Tom  noddy. 

1  ciiwct  wo  shall  haic  buiihcls  upon  bushela  of 
coTD,  tW  sudlj  pot'ked  by  the  birds,  as  I  have  hud 
all  the  Kcarecrowg  taken  down  for  fear  of  the  chil- 
dren dreaming  of  them  for  Bogies.  For  the  same 
dour  little  oiki'S  I  have  had  the  well  filled  up,  and 
the  lia^ty  sharp  iron  spikes  drawn  out  of  nil  tbc 
rakes  and  harrows.  Kobody  shnl!  cay  to  my 
teclli,  I  am  not  a  good  Mother.  With  tbciic  prc- 
'  '      t  the  young  ouca  will  enjoy   the 
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>  country  when  the  gipties  have  left,  but  till  then,  I 
confine  them  to  round  the  hotise,  as  it's  no  ui« 
ehutliDg  the  stable  door  after  you've  bad  a  child 
I  stole.  Wo  have  ■  good  many  line  fields  of  bay, 
:  which  I  mean  to  have  reaped  directly,  wet  or  shine; 
for  deiaya  are  as  dangerous  as  picklts  in  i 
Perhaps  St.  Hwithcu's  is  in  our  favor, 
stacks  are  put  up  dampish  thi-y  won't  catch  fire  so 
easily,  if  Swing  should  come  into  these  parts.  The 
poor  boys  have  made  themselves  very  industrious 
in  shooting  off  the  birds,  and  hunting  away  all  the 
vermin,  besides  cutting  down  lives.  As  I  knew  it 
was  profitable  to  fell  timber,  I  directed  them  to 
begin  with  a  very  ugly  straggling  old  hollow  tree 
next  the  premises,  but  it  fell  the  wrong  way,  and 
knocked  down  tho  cow-house.  Luckily  the  poor 
animals  were  all  in  the  clover-field  at  tbe  time. 
ficorge  says  it  wouldn't  have  happened  but  for  a 
violent  sow,  or  rather  aow-wcsl,~and  ii'a  likely 
enough,  but  it's  BD  ill  wind  thai  blows  nothing  lo 
nobody. 

Having  writ  last  post  to  Mr.  P.,  1  have  no  occa- 
sion lo  make  you  a  country  commissioiier.  .^uas- 
taaia,  indeed,  waiitB  to  have  books  about  every 
thing,  but  for  my  part  and  Dorothy's  we  don't  put 
much  faith  in  autlioiized  reccipta  and  directions, 
but  trust  more  to  luilure  and  coniieou  sense.  For 
instance,  in  fatting  a  goose,  reason  points  to  Fsge 
and  onions, — why  our  own  don't  thrive  on  it,  is 
very  mysterious.  We  have  a  bcaulifui  poultry 
yard,  only  infested  with  rats,— but  I  have  made  up 
a  poiMin,  that,  1  know  by  the  poor  ducks,  will  kill 
them  if  they  eat  it. 

1  cipettc'd  to  Bend  you  a  qnanilly  of  wall-frmt, 
for  preserving,  and  bid  sorry  you  bought  tbe  brandy 
beforehand,  as  it  has  all  vanished  in  one  night  by 


piiking  and  stealing  nolwtthstanduift  I  had  ten 
doEi-n  of  bottles  broke  on  purpose  to  ellck  a-lop  nt 
(he  wall.  Ilul  I  rather  think  they  came  over  the 
palea,  as  (ieorgc,  who  is  very  thoughllMi,  had 
'  '     n  in  all  the  new  tenter  booki  wStb  tha  poWi 
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downward*.  Our  Rpplri  uid  penn  woald  btvc 
gone  loo,  but  lucUl;  we  heard  a  noiie  in  the  dark, 
and  threw  brickbat!  ouC  of  the  window,  that  Blarm- 
«d  the  thlcTci  bj  smashing  the  cowcumber  frames. 
However,  I  mean  on  Uondaj  to  make  sure  of  the 
orchard,  bj  gathering  the  trees, — a  pheasant  in 
oite'i  bMid  is  wanh  two  cock  sparrowB  in  «  buab. 
One  comfort  U,  the  house-dog  is  Tery  vicious,  and 
wont  let  any  of  us  stir  in  or  out  after  dark— indeed, 
Dothmg  can  be  more  furioui,  except  Che  bull,  and 
at  me  in  particular.  Tou  would  think  he  knew  my 
inward  thoughts,  and  that  I  Intend  to  have  blm 
rOBited  whole  when  we  give  our  grand  housewann- 

iVith  these  particuUra,  I  remain,  with  lore,  mj 
dear  Dorcas,  ;our  affectionate  sister, 

Belinda  Pcobi.bt. 

P.  B. — I  have  only  one  aniletj  here,  and  that  ie, 
tbe  likelihood  of  being  taken  violently  ill,  nine 
mOea  otT  from  any  phyucal  powers,  with  nobody 
that  can  ride  in  the  house,  and  nothing  but  an  In- 
aurmountable  hunting  horse  in  the  stsbre.  1  shoiJd 
Bke,  therefore,  to  be  well  doctor-stufTd  from  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  by  the  wagon  or  any  other  vehicle. 
A  stitch  in  tbedde  takenlotime  saves  nine  spasms. 
Dorothy's  tincture  of  the  rhubarb  stalks  in  the 
garden,  doesn't  answer,  and  it's  a  phj  now  they 
were  not  saved  for  plea. 

No.  VI. — FiroM  Mr*.  Puoslit  to  Mn.  Boaua. 

HiDAV, — Altbough  warmth  has  nude  a  coolness, 
and  our  having  words  has  caused  a  silence — yet  as 
mere  writing  is  not  being  on  speaking  terms,  and 
disconsolate  parents  in  the  case ;  I  waive  venting  of 
animonties  till  a  more  agreeable  moment.  Having 
perused  the  alBiiitcd  advertisement  in  the  Timet, 
with  interetting  deacription  of  person,  and  inclTec- 


hen  OB  Saturday  night  last,  with  almost  not  a  shoe 
to  his  foot,  and  no  coat  at  all,  as  was  supposed  to 
be  with  the  approbation  of  parents.  It  apiipsrs, 
that  not  supposing  (l|e  distance  between  tbe  fami- 
Hee  eztendni  to  him,  he  walked  the  whole  way 


down  on  the  footing  of  a  friend,  to  visit  my  son 
Richard,  but  hearing  the  newspapers  read,  (|uitted 
suddenly,  the  same  day  with  the  gipsies,  anil  we 
haven't  an  idea  what  is  become  of  him.  Trusting 
this  statement  will  relieve  of  all  aniiety,  remain, 
madam,  your  humble  servant, 

BlLINDl  PiragLBT. 


Ko.  Xn.—To  Mr.  Silas  Petoslit,  ParUian  Dtpit, 
Shortditeh. 
Diaa  BaormtR, — Uy  favor  of  the  present  date, 

is  to  advise  of  my  safe  arriral  on  Wctlnesday  night, 
per  opposition  coach,  after  ninety  miles  of  diecon>- 
ibrt,  absolutely  unrivalled  for  cheapness,  and  a  nlk 
of  five  miles  more,  through  lanes  and  roads,  that  tor 
dirt  and  sludge  may  confidenlly  defy  competition, — 
not  to  mention  turnings  and  windings,  too  aumeroua 
to  particularize,  but  morally  impO«sible  to  punue 
on  undeviating  principles.  The  night  was  of  so 
dark  a  quality  as  forbade  finding  the  gate,  but  for 
the  house-dog  flying  upon  me  by  mistake  for  tbe 
late  respectable  proprietor,  and  almost  tearing  my 
clothes  off  my  back  by  bis  strenuous  eieriiooB  to 
obtain  the  favor  of  niy  patronage. 

Conscientiously  averse  to  the  fallacious  state- 
ments, BO  much  indulged  in  by  various  competitors, 
truth  urges  to  ackriOwledge  that  on  arrival,  I  did 
not  find  things  on  such  a  footing  as  to  insure  uni- 
versal saiiafactioD.  Uts.  P.,  Indeed,  differs  In  her 
statement,  but  you  know  her  success  always  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Ever  emu- 
lous to  merit  commendation  by  the  strictest  regard 
to  principles  of  economy,  1  found  her  laid  up  with 
lumbago,  through  her  studious  efforts  to  please,  and 
Doctor  Clarke,  of  W'isbeach,  in  the  house  prescrib- 
ing for  it.  but  I  am  sorry  to  odd — no  abatement. 
Dorothy  is  altio  confined  to  her  bed,  by  her  unre- 
mitting as$iduity  and  attention  in  the  houiiekecping 
line;  and  Anastosia  the  gome,  from  listening  for 
nightingales,  on  a  fine  July  evening,  but  which  is 
an  article  not  alnays  to  be  warranted  to  keep  its 
virtue  in  any  climate, — the  other  children,  large 
and  small  sizes,  ditto,  ditto,  with  Grace  too  111  to 
serve  in  tlic  nursery,— and  the  rest  of  the  servants 
totally  unable  to  execute  such  extensive  demands. 
Such  an  unprecedented  depreciation  in  health  makes 
me  doubt  the  quality  of  country  air,  so  much  re- 
commended for  family  use,  and  whether  constitu- 
tions have  not  moru  eligibility  to  offer  tbat  have 
been  regularly  tovrn-madc. 

Our  new  residence  is  a  large  lonely  mansion,  with 
no  connection  with  aiiv  other  houiie,  but  slanding 
ill  the  heart  of  Linco'lnshirc  fens,  over  which  it 
looks  through  an  advantageous  opening  :  coinpris- 
inc  a  great  variety  of  windmills,  and  draini>,  and 
willow-pollards,  and  an  extensive  aivorimcnt  of 
similar  articles,  that  are  not  much  calculated  to  in- 
vite inspection.  In  warehoiincs  for  corn,  etc.,  it 
probably  presents  unusual  advantages  to  the  occu- 
meri  but  candor  compels  to  ftate  that  agriculture 
in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire  is  very  flat.  To  supply 
language  on  the  most  moderate  terms,  unexampled 
distress  in  Spitalflclds  is  nothing  to  llie  distress  in 
ours.  The  com  has  boon  delupcd  with  ruin  of  re. 
markable  durahililv,  without  being  able  to  wasii  the 
smut  out  of  its  e'lirs;  and  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
pected great  ri.-ie  inhay,  ourslackshave  been  burnt 
down  to  the  ground,  instead  of  going  to  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  hounds  hadn't  been  out,  we  might 
have  fetch'd  the  engines,  but  the  bimter  threw 
George  on  his  head,  and  he  only  reviied  to  be  sen- 
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sibic  that  the  entire  stock  had  been  dispofied  of  at 
an  immenfte  sacrifice.  The  whole  amount,  I  fear, 
will  be  out  of  book, — as  the  Norwich  Union  refuses 
to  liquidate  the  hay,  on  the  ground  that  the  policy 
was  voided  by  the  impolicy  of  putting  it  up  wet. 
In  other  articles  I  am  sorry  I  must  write  no  altera- 
tion. Our  bull,  after  killinff  the  house-dog,  and 
toHsing  William,  has  gone  wild,  and  had  the  mad- 
nefis  to  run  away  from  his  livelihood,  and,  what  .is 
worse,  all  the  cows  after  him— except  those  that 
had  burst  themselves  in  the  clover-field,  and  a  small 
dividend,  as  I  may  say,  of  one  in  the  pound.  An- 
other item,  the  pigs,  to  save  bread  and  milk,  have 
been  turned  into  the  woods  for  acorns,  and  is  an 
article  producing  no  returns — as  not  one  has  yet 
come  back.  Poultry  ditto.  Sedulously  cultivating 
an  enlarged  connection  in  the  turkey  line,  such  the 
antipathy  to  gipsies,  the  whole  breed,  geese  and 
ducks  inclusive,  removed  themselves  from  the 
premises  by  night,  directly  a  strolling  camp  came 
and  set  up  in  the  neighborhood  To  avoid  prolixity, 
when  1  came  to  take  stock,  there  was  no  stock  to 
take — namely,  no  eggs,  no  butter,  no  cheese,  no  com, 
no  hay,  no  bread,  no  beer — no  water  even — nothing 
but  the  mere  commodious  premises,  and  fixtures, 
and  good-will — and  candor  compi'ls  to  add,  a  very 
small  quantity  on  hand  of  the  last-named  particular. 
To  add  to  stagnation,  neither  of  my  two  sons  in 
the  business,  nor  the  two  apprentices,  have  been  so 
diligently  punctual  in  executing  country  orders  with 
despatch  and  fidelity,  as  laud;ible  ambition  desires, 
but  have  gone  about  fishing  and  shooting — and 
William  has  suffered  a  loss  of  three  fingers,  by  his 
unvarying  system  of  high  charges.  He  and  Richard 
are  likewise  both  threatened  with  prosecution  for 
trespassing  on  the  hares  in  the  adjoining  landed  in- 
terest, and  Nick  is  obliged  to  decline  any  active 
share,  by  dislocating  his  shoulder  in  climbing  a  tall 
tree  for  a  totn-tit.  As  for  George,  tho'  for  the 
first  time  beyond  the  circumscrilwd  limits  of  town 
custom,  he  indulges  vanity  in  such  unqualified  pre- 
tensions to  superiority  of  knowledge  in  farming,  on 
the  strength  of  his  grandfather  having  belonged  to 


the  agricultural  line  of  trade,  as  renders  a  wholesale 
stock  of  pAtiencc  barely  adequate  to  meet  its  de- 
mands. Thus  stimulated  to  injudicious  perform- 
ance, he  1*4  as  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  as  blight  and  mildew,  and  smut  and  rot. 
and  glanders,  and  pip,  all  combined  in  one  texture. 
Between  ourselves,  the  objects  of  unceasing  endeav- 
ors, united  with  uncompromising  integrity,  have 
been  assailed  with  so  much  deterioration,  as  makc^ 
me  humbly  desirous  of  abridging  sufferings,  by  re- 
suming business  as  a  shoe  marter  at  the  old-estab- 
lished house.  If  Clack  and  Son,  therefore,  have  not 
already  taken  possession  and  respectfully  informed 
tlie  vicinity,  will  thankfully  pay  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  loss  of  time  and  expi^nse  incurred  by  the 
bargain  being  off.  In  case  parties  agree,  I  beg  you 
will  authorize  Mr.  Robins  to  have  the  honor  to  "dis- 
pose of  the  whole  Lincolnshire  concern,  tho'  the 
knocking  down  of  Middlefen  Hall  will  be  a  severe 
blow  on  Mrs.  P.  and  family.  Deprecating  the  de- 
ceitful stimulus  of  advertising  arts,  interest  com- 
mands to  mention, — desirable  freehold  estate  and 
eligible  investment — and  sole  reason  for  disposal, 
the  proprietor  going  to  the  continent.  Example 
suggests  likewise,  a  good  country  for  hunting  for 
fox-hounds — and  a  prospect  too  extensive  to  put 
in  a  newspaper.  Circumstances  being  rendered 
awkward  by  the  untoward  event  of  the  running 
away  of  the  cattle,  etc.,  it  will  be  best  to  say — 
" The  stock  to  be  taken  as  it  stands;" — and  an  ad- 
ditional favor  will  be  ;x)litely  conferred,  and  the 
same  thankfully  acknowledged,  if  the  auctioneer 
will  be  so  kind  as  biing  the  next  market  town  ten 
miles  nearer,  and  carry  the  coach  and  the  wagon 
once  a  day  past  the  door.  Earnestly  requesting 
early  attention  to  the  above,  and  with  sentiments 
of,  etc.  R.  PuGSLEY,  Sen. 

P.  S.  Richard  is  just  come  to  hand  dripping  and 
half  dead  out  of  the  Nene,  and  the  two  apprentices 
all  but  drowned  each  other  in  saving  hiin.  Hence 
occurs  to  add,  fishing  opportunities  among  the  de- 
sirable items. 
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BY    THOMAS    HOOD. 


*'  Oh  !  what  is  that  comes  gliding  in, 

And  ((uite  in  middling  ha^tc  V 
It  in  the  picture  of  my  .loucs, 

And  painted  to  the  waist. 

*'  It  is  not  paintetl  to  the  life, 
For  Where's  the  tro\\s(;r.s  blue  V 

Oh  Jone.s,  my  dear! — Oh  dear!  my  Jones, 
What  is  become  of  vouV" 

"  O !  Sally  dear,  it  is  too  true, — 

The  half  that  you  remark 
Is  come  to  say  my  other  half 

Is  bit  off  by  a  shark ! 

*'  Oh  I  Sallv,  sharks  do  things  bv  halves, 

Y«'t  most  completely  do  ! 
A  bite  in  one  place  seems  enough, 

Hut  I've  been  bit  in  two. 

**  You  know  I  once  was  all  your  own 

Hut  now  a  shark  must  share ! 
But  let  that  pass — for  now  to  you 

Pm  neither  here  nor  there. 


"  Alas  I  drath  has  a  strange  divorce 

Ell'ected  in  the  sea, 
It  lias  divided  me  from  you, 

And  even  me  from  me ! 

"  Don't  fear  my  ghost  will  walk  o'  nights 

To  haunt,  as  people  say ; 
My  ghost  rant  walk,  for,  oh !  my  legs 

Aie  many  leagues  away  ! 

''  Lord !  think  when  I  am  swimming  round, 
And  looking  where  the  boat  is, 

A  shark  just  snaps  away  a  half, 
Without  *a  guxirter*8  notice.' 

"  One  half  is  here,  the  other  half 

Is  near  Columbia  jdaced  ; 
Oh !  Siilly,  I  have  got  the  wholo 

Atlantic  lor  my  waist. 

**Hut  now,  adieu — a  lone  adieu! 

Pve  solved  death^s  awral  riddle, 
And  would  say  more,  but  I  am  dooBid 

To  break  olf  in  the  middle  I" 


.Jbi 
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LOST    HEIR. 


Onb  dtj,  u  I  WIS  RoiPK  b; 

TbM  put  of  Holborn  cbHaiened  HigU, 

I  heard  a  loud  nad  Buddeo  crj 

That  chiil'd  mj  very  blood  ; 
And  1o!  from  out  a  dirty  ullcjr, 
Where  pi^  and  Irish  woot  tu  rally, 
I  saw  a  crazy  woman  sally, 

Bedaub'd  wiih  grease  and  mud. 
She  turn'd  her  East,  she  lum'd  her  West, 
Staring  like  Pythone^  posiieat, 
With  streaming  hair  and  heaving  breaal, 

As  one  si  ark  mad  with  grief. 
Thia  wa;  and  that  she  wildly  ran. 
Jostling  wiih  woman  and  with  man — 
Her  right  hand  held  a,  frring  pan, 

The  left  a  lump  of  beef. 
At  last  her  frenzy  eeem'tl  tu  reach 
A  point  JuBt  capable  of  speech, 
And  with  a  lone  almost  a  screech, 

As  wild  as  ocean  birds. 
Or  femalo  Ranier  mo»'U  to  preach. 

She  gave  ber  "  sorrow  words." 


"OLord!  0  dear,  my  heart  will  break,  I  shall  go  stick  stark  itaring  wild! 

Has  ever  a  one  seen  any  thing  about  the  streets  like  a  crying  lost -looking  child  T 

I^wk  help  me,  I  don't  know  where  to  look,  or  to  run,  if  I  only  knew  which  way — 

A  Chiltl  a«  U  lost  about  London  streets,  and  especially  Seren  Dials,  is  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  bay. 

I  am  all  in  a  qniTer — get  out  of  my  sight,  do,  you  wretch,  you  little  Kitty  JI'N'aljl 

Ton  promised  to  hare  half  an  eye  to  him,  you  know  you  did,  you  dirty  deceitful  young  drab. 

The  last  time  as  ever  I  see  him,  poor  thing,  was  with  my  own  blessed  Holberly  eyes. 

Sitting  as  good  as  gold  in  the  gutter,  a  playing  at  making  little  dirt  plee. 

I  wonder  he  left  the  court  where  he  was  better  off  than  alt  the  other  young  boya, 

Wilb  two  bricks,  an  old  shoe,  nine  oyater^hetls,  and  a  dAd  kiclen  by  nay  of  toys. 

When  hia  Father  cornea  home,  and  he  always  comes  home  as  sure  as  ever  the  clock  strikes  one, 

Bell  be  rampant,  he  will,  at  bis  child  being  lost ;  and  the  beef  and  the  tnguns  not  done  ! 

La  bless  you,  good  folks,  mind  your  own  consams,  and  don't  be  making  a  mob  in  the  street ; 

0  leiieant  H'rarlanel  you  have  not  come  across  my  poor  tittle  boy,  have  you,  in  your  bcalF 

Do,  good  people,  move  on  I   don't  stand  staring  at  me  like  a  parcel  of  Stupid  stuck  pigs ; 

Saints  forbid '.  bat  he's  p'r'aps  been  inriggled  away  up  a  court  for  the  sake  of  his  clothes  by  the  prigs ; 
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HeM  a  Tery  good  jacket,  for  certain,  for  I  bought  it  myself  for  a  shilling  one  day  in  Rag  Fair ; 

And  his  trousers  considering  not  very  much  patched,  and  red  plush,  they  was  once  his  Father^s  best  pair. 

His  shirt,  it^s  very  lucky  Td  got  washing  in  the  tub,  or  that  might  have  gone  with  the  rest ; 

But  he'd  got  on  a  very  good  pinafore  with  only  two  slits  and  a  bum  on  the  breast. 

HeM  a  goodish  sort  of  hat,  if  the  crown  was  sewM  in,  and  not  quite  so  much  jaggM  at  the  brim. 

With  one  shoe  on,  and  the  other  shoe  is  a  boot,  and  not  a  fit,  and  you'll  know  by  that  if  it's  him. 

Except  being  so  well  dressM,  my  mind  would  misgive,  some  old  beggar  woman  in  want  of  an  orphan. 

Had  borrowed  the  child  to  go  a  begging  with,  but  Fd  rather  see  him  laid  out  in  his  coffin ! 

Do,  good  people,  move  on,  such  a  rabble  of  boys  1  1*11  break  every  bone  of  'em  I  come  near ; 

Go  home — youVe  spilling  the  porter — go  home — ^Tommy  Jones,  go  along  home  with  your  beer. 

This  day  is  the  sorrowfulest  day  of  my  life,  ever  since  my  name  was  Betty  Morgan. 

Them  vile  Savoyards !  they  lost  him  once  before  all  along  of  following  a  Monkey  and  an  Organ : 

0  my  Billy — my  head  will  turn  right  round — ^if  he's  got  kiddynapp'd  with  them  Italians, 

They'll  make  him  a  plaster  parish  image  boy,  they  will,  the  outlandish  tatterdemalions. 

Billy — where  are  you,  Billy  ? — Fm  as  hoarse  as  a  crow,  with  screaming  for  ye,  you  young  sorrow  I 

And  shan't  have  half  a  voice,  no  more  I  shan't,  for  crying  fresh  herrings  to-morrow. 

0  Billy,  you're  bursting  my  heart  in  two,  and  my  life  won't  be  of  no  more  vally, 

If  I'm  to  see  other  folks  darlin's,  and  none  of  mine,  playing  like  angels  in  our  aJley ; 
And  what  shall  I  do  but  cry  out  my  eyes,  when  I  looks  at  the  old  three-legged  chair 
As  Billy  used  to  niake  coach  and  horses  of,  and  there  a'n't  no  Billy  there  I 

1  would  run  all  the  wide  world  over  to  find  him,  if  I  only  know'd  wh^re  to  run. 

Little  Murphy,  now  I  remember,  was  once  lost  for  a  month  through  stealing  a  penny  bun, — 

The  Lord  forbid  of  any  child  of  mine !     I  think  it  would  kill  me  rally, 

To  find  my  Bill  holdin'  up  his  little  innocent  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

For  though  I  say  it  as  oughtn't,  yet  I  will  say,  you  may  search  for  miles  and  mileses 

And  not  find  one  better  brought  up,  and  more  pretty  behaved,  from  one  end  to  t'other  of  St.  Giles's. 

And  if  I  called  him  a  beauty,  it's  no  lie,  but  only  as  a  Mother  ought  to  speak ; 

You  never  set  eyes  on  a  more  handsomer  face,  only  it  hasn't  been  washed  for  a  week ; 

As  for  hair,  tho'  its  red,  it's  the  most  nicest  hair  when  I've  time  to  just  show  it  the  comb ; 

I'U  owe  'em  five  pounds,  and  a  blessing  besides,  as  will  only  bring  him  safe  and  sound  home. 

He's  blue  eyes,  and  not  to  be  call'd  a  squint,  though  a  little  cast  he's  certainly  got ; 

And  his  nose  is  still  a  good  un,  tho'  the  bridge  is  broke,  by  his  falling  on  a  pewter  pint  pot ; 

He's  got  the  most  elegant  wide  mouth  in  the  world,  and  very  large  teeth  for  his  age  ; 

And  quite  as  fit  as  Mrs.  Murdockson's  child  to  play  Cupid  on  the  Drury  Lane  Stage. 

And  then  he  has  got  such  dear  winning  ways — but  0  I  never  never  shall  see  him  no  more ! 

0  dear !  to  think  of  losing  him  just  al\er  nussing  him  back  from  death's  door !      • 
Only  the  very  last  month  when  the  windfalls,  hang  'em,  was  at  twenty  a  penny ! 

And  the  threepence  he'd  got  by  grottoing  was  spent  in  plums,  and  sixty  for  a  child  is  too  many. 

And  the  Cholera  man  came  and  whitewash'd  us  all  and,  drat  him,  made  a  seize  of  our  hog. — 

It's  no  use  to  send  the  Cryer  to  cry  him  about,  he's  such  a  blunderin'  drunken  old  dog ; 

The  last  time  he  was  fetched  to  find  a  lost  child,  he  was  guzzling  with  his  bell  at  the  Crown, 

And  went  and  cried  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  for  a  distracted  Mother  and  P'ather  about  Town. 

Billy — where  are  you,  Billy,  I  say  ?  come  Billy,  come  home,  to  your  best  of  Mothers  I 

I'm  scared  when  I  think  of  them  Cabroleys,  they  drive  so,  they  run  over  their  own  Sisters  and  Brothers. 

Or  may  be  he's  stole  by  some  chimbly  sweeping  wretch,  to  stick  fast  in  narrow  fines  and  what  not. 

And  be  poked  up  behind  with  a  picked  pointed  pole,  when  the  soot  has  ketch'd,  and  the  chimney's  red 

hot 
Oh  I'd  give  the  whole  wide  world,  if  the  world  was  mine,  to  clap  my  two  longin*  eyes  on  his  face. 
For  he's  my  darlin'  of  darlin's,  and  if  he  don't  soon  come  back,  you'll  see  me  drop  stone  dead  on  the 

place. 

1  only  wish  I'd  got  him  safe  in  these  two  Motherly  arms,  and  wouldn't  I  hug  him  and  kiss  him ! 
Lauk !  I  never  knew  what  a  precious  he  was — but  a  child  don't  not  feel  like  a  child  till  you  miss  him. 
Why,  there  he  is !  Punch  and  Judy  hunting,  the  young  wretch ;  it's  that  Billy  as  sartin  as  sin! 

But  let  me  get  him  home,  with  a  good  grip  of  his  hair,  and  I'm  blest  if  he  shall  have  a  whole  bone  m 
his  skin!'* 
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For  some  days  previous  to  the  fete,  the  Hive 
presented  a  scene  of  hurry,  scurry,  worry,  and 
flurry.  As  usual,  Twigg  interfered  in  every  thing ; 
and  his  voice  was  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
swearing,  entreating,  threatening,  exhorting,  di- 
recting, or  disputing  with  his  wife  and  daughter  on 
matters  of  taste.  Never  in  the  days  of  his  indus- 
try had  he  labored  so  unremittingly,  so  early,  and 
80  late ;  he  really  slaved  bodily  like  a  negro,  while 
Fompey,  the  true  nigger,  was  set  to  work  on  mat- 


ters far  surpassing  the  dim  intelligence  of  an  African 
brain ;  the  most  provoking  blunders  naturally  fol- 
lowed, and  the  black,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  his  complexion,  "  played  the  very 
devil."  Many  a  tumble  he  had  over  the  numerous 
packages  from  London  which  encumbered  the  floors 
and  tables,  the  stairs  and  the  chairs.  It  was  well 
the  Hive  did  not  happen  to  be  a  glass  one,  such 
as  those  which  invite  the  spectator  to  observe 
the    wonderful    order,   harmony,   regularity,    and 
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exact  diitributloQ  of  labor,  cvlnMd  b;  lU  hvBj 
inhabituiM.  iDdeed.  the  Home  of  InduMrj  much 
more  reaembled  ■  wup'i  nest,  where  the  peevish 
■warm  were  til  rettlen  aod  irritated  bj  looie 
recent  diMurbance.  Ererr  body  wu  oat  of 
humor.  Hra.  Twigr  scolded  and  wept  b;  turns, 
and  threatened  to  fiunt,  but  had  not  time  to  spare 
for  fits;  and  the  cook  fumed  and  broiled  at  her 
miMrcu'e  culinarj  interference.  The  concbman 
■nikilj  heiped  ia  the  kitchen,  to  whip  cre&m  ln9te]id 
of  horses.  The  butler  quarrelled  with  the  footman  ; 
and  the  housemaids  among  themselves.  The  gar- 
dener eroivlcd  and  erumbled  while  ho  transported 
his  hothouse  plants  into  the  open  air,  cropped  all 
his  chaiceel  buds  and  blouoma  to  make  bouquets 
and  Bll  baskets,  nor  did  it 
make  him  amends  for  hia* 
real  flowers,  to  see  artificial 
I  wreaths  and  fes- 
.Ing  his  fu 

Mercury  looked  as  if  he  was 
going  (o  dunce  in  a  bullet, 
and  Neptune  as  if  he  had 
jnsl  I'onie  from  Covent  Gar- 
den.     The   grooms   grew 
weary  of  galloping 
on     coicii-horee*,     is    me 
Jealous  tradespeople  of  the 
Tillage  tardilj  executed  Or 
altogelber   neglected     the 
Krar  orders   for  forgoilon 
articles  which  Ihey  gr 
bled  '■  liad  bettiT  have  1 
had  doHU  from  Loodo    I 


are  to  apt  to  indulge.     He  locked  the  butler  in 

his  pantry — sent  oil  the  footman,  when  most  in 
request,  on  friTolous  errands — plugged  the  [upea  of 
keys — fastened  chairs  together — set  tables  lopsj- 
turvy — fihut  the  cat  in  the  china-closet — fastened 
the  house-dog  lo  the  gate-bell — and  then  was  di>- 
corerod  ranting  is  Beividera,  with  his  clumsy  pet- 
son  tbrust  into  a  new  dress  that  had  just  been  sent 
home  for  his  sister.  'Tilda  screamed  and  scolded, 
the  mother  begged  and  prayed — but  the  mischie- 
vous B|«rit  of  this  domestic  Caliban  was  not  properl  J 
quelled  till  Twigg  senior  had  ten  times  turned  him 
out  of  the  business,  twenty  times  cut  him  off  with 
a  shilling,  and,  at  last,  given  him  a  sound  cuCBng 
with  his  own  fatherly  hands. 

It  seemed  impossible  that 
the  festive  preparation  could 
be  completed  by  the  given 
day ;  but  the  time  came, 
aud  every  thing  wu  in 
order.  As  the  eub  had  pre- 
dicted, the  g  '  ' 
rotted  a  great  many  enter- 
Uinmeuls  into  one.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lawn  stood  a 
large  marquee,  containing 
an  ample  cold  collation, 
which  made  a  very  phowy 
appearance,  the  principu 
djehes  being  kept  cold  by 
(he    new     massive     silver 

bv  the  family  emblem,  ■* 
bee  big  enough  for  a  cock- 
chafer   Above  this  pavilion 

have  waved,  a  broad  silken 
banner  thai  had  often  flut- 
tered  and  Sauntcd  in  tha 
asioD  of  the  Worship- 
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less  as  a  piece  of  hardware.  In  a  line  with  the  mar- 
quee was  a  target  for  archery,  so  posted,  that  who- 
ever  midsed  the  butt  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
bitting  the  tent ;  whilst,  for  the  accommodation  of 
anglers,  the  margin  of  the  large  fish-pond  was  furnish- 
ed with  sundry  elbow-chairs,  wherein  the  sedentary 
angler  might  enjoy  ^*  the  contemplative  man*s  recre- 
ation," in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  country  dance 
and  a  pandean  band,  in  those  days  as  fashionable  a 
band  as  Weippart's  or  Colinet^s  at  the  present  time. 
To  accommodate  the  musicians,  the  octagon  summer- 
house  was  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  orchestra,  in  front 
of  which  stood  a  column  of  benches  three  deep ; 
for  Twigg,  on  personally  inviting  the  pedagogue  of 
Prospect  House,  and  begging  a  whole  holyday  for 
the  boys,  had  embraced  that  eligible  opportunity 
of  borrowing  all  the  school  forms.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  garden,  the  orange  trees  and  exotics 
from  the  hothouse  formed  an  avenue  up  to  an  ar- 
bor, christened,  for  the  occasion,  the  Temple  of 
Flora,  and  specially  dedicated  to  the  occupation  of 
Miss  Twigg,  who  undertook,  in  an  appropriate 
fancy  dress,  to  represent  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 
The  Hermitage,  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  grounds, 
had  its  rustic  table  furnished  with  a  huge  portfolio 
of  colored  caricatures;  and  the  paddock  was  de- 
voted to  trapball  and  cricket,  the  wicket  for  the 
latter  game  being  considerately  pitched,  so  that  a 
bam  on  one  side,  and  a  haystack  on  the  other, 
would  materially  assist  the  fieldsmen  in  stopping 
the  ball.  A  whimsical  feature  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  anticipation  of  syllabub,  Daisy,  a  polled 
Aldemcy,  was  tethered  at  a  comer  of  the  lawn,  a 
stone  Cupid  seeming  ludicrously  to  keep  watch 
over  her,  in  the  capacity  of  a  cowboy. 

Such  were  the  festive  arrangements  over  which 
Twigg  glanced  with  a  satisfaction  that  made  him 
frequently  wash  his  hands  without  water  or  soap, 
while  he  mentally  contrasted  the  gay  scene  before 
him  with  the  humble  prospects  of  his  youth.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  full  court  suit  of  plum  color,  in 
which,  as  Sheriflf,  he  had  gone  up  with  an  address 
to  the  King ;  his  partner,  with  her  embonpoint  and 
her  pink  satin,  looked  extremely  like  that  hearty 
and  substantial  fiower,  a  full-blown  cabbage-rose ; 
while  Tilda,  in  apple-green  silk,  festooned  with  ar- 
tificial fiowers,  and  her  hair  wreathed  with  real 
ones,  appeared  actually,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  a  cut 
above  human  nature." 

At  the  first  encounter  of  husband  and  wife  in 
their  full  plumage,  she  saluted  him  with  a  very  pro- 
found courtesy,  which  he  returned  by  an  elaborate 
bow,  as  if  in  joint  rehearsal  of  the  ceremonies  to 
come,  and  then  they  mutually  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  propitious  weather,  for  the  sky  was 
calm  and  cloudless,  though  it  was  rather  hot  for 
the  season  ;  indeed,  as  Twigg  said,  he  should  have 
thought  it  **  very  hard  if  a  man  of  his  property 
could  not  have  a  fine  day  for  a  fete." 

One  thing  puzzled  the  worthy  pair.  Few  of  the 
neighboring  gentry  had  accepted  their  invitation, 
though  the  Hive  was  so  handy,  and  they  had  car- 
riages of  their  own;  whereas  the  metropolitan 
families  who  had  been  asked,  came  almost  to  a 
fraction,  notwithstanding  the  distance  was  consid- 
erable, and  many  had  to  hire  vehicles.  It  was  sin- 
gular, besides,  that  those  who  had  the  farthest  to 
travel  arrived  first ;  guests  from  Bishopsgate,  Lud- 
gate,  and  Cripplegate,  came  in,  and  had  successive- 
ly made  the  tour  of  the  house  and  grounds  before 
a  single  soul  was  announced  who  belonged  to  the 


vicinity.  Howerer,  the  intenral  was  a  gprateful  one, 
for  it  allowed  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  Hive 
to  feel  really  **  at  home "  with  their  former  con- 
nections, and  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  civic  re- 
collections, unrepressed  by  the  presence  of  their 
more  aristocratic  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Twigg  ex- 
hibited to  her  female  friends  her  drawing-room, 
bed-rooms,  store-room,  kitchen,  wash-bouse,  brew- 
house,  and  her  unprofitable  dairy;  meanwhile 
Twigg  paraded  his  old  cronies  through  his  dining- 
room,  billiard-room,  study,  and  stables,  or  trott^ 
them  round  the  grounds,  pointing  out  peeps  and 
prospects,  and  then  rushing  back  to  act  as  show- 
man to  fresh  batches,  who  were  saccessiTely  usher- 
ed into  the  garden  by  Pompey,  his  black  fiice  open- 
ing from  ear  to  ear,  like  a  personification  of  Coal- 
man's Broad  Grins.  Ihe  coachman,  in  topboots, 
assisted  the  footman ;  and  the  gardener,  a  sort  of 
Jerry  Blossom,  fancy-dressed  in  a  strmw-hat,  pea- 
green  coat,  skyblue  hose,  and  parsley-and-butter 
waistcoat,  trotted  after  his  master,  to  give  the 
proper  names  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  for  the 
proprietor  scarcely  knew  a  peony  from  a  pink. 

At  one  o^clock  all  the  company  had  arrived,  ex- 
cepting the  Tyrrels  and  the  Riverses ;  many  of  the 
younger  guests  coming  in  fancy  dresses,  more  or 
less  tasteful ;  there  were  Swiss,  Turkish,  and  Grecian 
maids ;  nuns,  Dianas,  nymphs,  Spanish  Dons,  trou- 
badours, monks,  knights,  a  shepherd,  and  no  lesi 
than  three  shepherdesses,  without  a  sheep.  The 
air  was  now  become  oppressively  sultry  ;  but  Twigg 
suffered  little  from  the  weather,  in  comparison  with 
his  hot  and  cold  flts  of  nervousness  and  anxietj, 
originating  in  other  causes  than  the  mere  novelty 
of  his  situation.  First,  he  had  to  endure  a  long  com- 
plimentary oration  from  Doctor  Bellamy,  an  appro- 
priate answer  to  which  would  have  cost  the  hearer 
more  trouble  than  a  speech  in  common  council; 
then  he  had  to  meet  the  Squire  for  the  first  time 
since  smashing  his  decanters ; — the  pedagogue  from 
Prospect  House  was  perpetually  addressing  him 
with  Latin  quotations ;  and  he  was  especially  pus- 
zled  by  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cobb,---lbr 
archery  and  cricket  were  sports  for  laymen,  and  be 
could  think  of  no  clerical  amusement,  except  invit- 
ing the  worthy  vicar  every  ten  minutes  to  eat  or 
drink.  The  occasional  absences  of  bis  son  kept 
him,  besides,  in  an  intermitting  fever,  for  he  jndged 
rightly,  that  the  cub,  when  out  of  sight,  was  en- 
gaged in  mischief;  above  all,  he  could  not  help  no- 
ticing (hat  a  damp  hung  over  the  spirits  of  the 
whole  company,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  dissipate. 
The  town  party  and  the  country  party  refused  to 
amalgamate,  and  took  opposite  sides  of  the  garden, 
like  Whigs  and  Tories ;  nay,  the  very  sexes  seemed 
to  antipathize,  and  the  young  ladies  planted  them- 
selves in  clumps  on  one  part  of  the  lawn,  while  the 
young  gentlemen  formed  groups  elsewhere.  Pos- 
sibly, like  the  guests  at  the  feast  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  as  recorded  in  Peregrine  Pickle, 
each  individual  awaited  the  example  of  his  neigh- 
bor how  he  was  to  behave  or  ei\joy  himself  at  so 
unusual  an  entertainment ;  perhaps  mirth  was  de- 
pressed by  the  earnest  ii^unction  to  be  merry  of 
the  host  and  hostess,  who  did  not  know  that  to  bid 
a  wit  "  to  be  fiinny,"  is  to  desire  him  to  be  dull 
As  Twigg  trotted  to  and  fro  with  the  activity  and 
volubility  of  a  flying  pieman,  he  indulged  in  such 
patter  as  the  following : — 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Tipper,  I  declare,  as  blooming  at 
ever — glad  to  see  you — take  an  ice — Mrs.  Crowder, 
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have  Tou  been  round  the  grounds  ? — Rev.  Dr.  Cobb, 
ft  glft88  of  wine — ^Prmy  m^e  free,  gentlemen — Lib- 
erty Hall,  Toa  know — Matilda,  Miss  Dobbs  would 
fike  to  see  Florals  Temple — ^Tilda  looks  well,  don't 
she  f — Mr.  Deputy,  there^ll  be  a  collation  at  four  in 
the  tent ;  but  take  a  snack  beforehand — plenty  in 
the  dining-room— come,  young  folks,  be  merry,  be 
merry — ^what  are  you  idl  for? — there's  bow  and 
arrows,  and  cricket  and  fishing,  and  dancing  on  the 
green,  and  music— Mrs.  Tilby,  I  know  yoirre  fond 
of  vocals — nm,  Pompey,  and  desire  Mr.  Hopkinson 
for  the  favor  of  a  song — my  dear,  do  keep  an  eye 

on  John,   he's  drunk  already,  d n  him — ^Mr. 

Sparka,  a  glass  of  wine — the  same  with  you,  Mr. 
IXowaoQ — here,  this  way  into  the  green-house — 
come,  bob-a-nob--«  pretty  scene,  isn't  it.  Sparks, 
my  old  boy— «nd  all  my  own  property — ^Mr.  Dow- 
son,  I  can't  help  remembering  old  times ;  but  many's 
the  time  Sparks  and  me  has  clubbed  our  shillings 
together  for  a  treat  at  Bagnigge  Wells.  A  great 
change  though,  say  you,  from  that  to  this.  I  little 
thought  when  I  wrote  T.  Twigg  with  a  watering- 
tin,  on  a  dusty  pavement,  that  I  should  be  signing 
it  some  day  to  cheques  for  thousands.  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it,  but  I  wasn't  always  the  warm  man  I 
am  to-day.  Mr.  Squire,  pray  step  in — a  glass  of 
wine— glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Squire—break  as  much 
aa  you  please,  and  I  won't  say  any  thing ;  we  shall 
only  be  quits — now  for  a  look  about  agfun — where 
the  devil  ia  T.,  junior  ? — Mr.  Danvers,  go  to  my 
daoghter^s  bower,  she'll  present  you  with  a  bouquet 
—Dr.  Bellamy,  a  glass  of  wine — ^Miss  Trimmer,  I 
know  you  like  solitude ;  and  that's  the  way  to  the 
Hermitage.  Don't  be  alarmed  at  the  cow,  she's 
only  flapping  off  the  flies — Dr.  Cobb,  there's  lunch 
fai  the  dining-room — ^Mr.  Cottrel,  do  go  and  divide 
those  young  ladies — ^beaux,  beaux,  what  are  you 
about  ? — come,  choose  partners,  don't  let  the  band 
play  for  nothing — ^Mr.  Crump,  a  glass  of  wine—" 

Socb  was  the  style  of  Twigg's  exhortations ;  who, 
unlike  other  lecturers,  endeavored  to  enforce  bis 
precepts  by  practice.  He  made  a  dozen  ineffectual 
offers  with  the  trap-bat  at  the  ball,  bobbed  a  fish- 
ing line  np  and  down  in  the  fish-pond,  seized  Mrs. 
Deputy  Dobbs,  and  cut  a  brief  caper  with  her  on 
the  grass  plat,  and  finally,  fitting  an  arrow  to  a  bow, 
the  abaft  escaped  from  his  fingers,  and  passed 
through  Mrs.  Tipper's  turban,  where  it  lodged,  like 
a  skewer  a  la  Oreeque.  Such  a  commencement 
made  every  one  adverse  to  archery,  and  particu- 
lariy  as  Mrs.  Twigg  requested  that  before  shooting 
any  more  arrows,  they  would  let  her  put  corks  on 
all  the  points.  As  to  angling,  it  seemed  universally 
agreed,  that  on  such  a  day  no  fish  would  take  a 
bait ;  and  with  regard  to  dancing,  Twigg's  tarantula 
did  not  bite  any  more  than  the  &h,  whilst  the  trap- 
ball  and  the  crieket-ball  were  as  much  out  of  favor 
as  the  ball  on  the  lawn.  Music  itself  seemed  for 
once  to  have  lost  its  charms,  and  the  most  popular 
of  Mr.  Hopkinflon*s  songs  attracted  no  auditor  but 
Dr.  Bellamy,  who  sat  gravely  bowing  time,  and 
waving  his  hand  in  accompaniment  of  the  long, 
elaborate,  rambling  cadences  then  in  fashion,  and 
which  might  aptly  be  compared  to  the  extraneous 
flourishes  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  same  period, 
when  the  pen  went  curveting  off  from  plain  pot- 
hooks and  hangers  into  ornamental  swans,  ships, 
dragoons,  eagles,  and  fierce  faces  in  flowing  wigs. 
Indeed,  from  the  evolutions  of  Old  Formality's  right 
hand  and  fore-finger,  their  sweeps,  and  wavings, 
■nd  circumgyrationB,  and  occasional  rapid  spin- 


nings, a  deaf  man  would  certainly  have  thought 
that  he  was  meditating  and  practising  some  such 
caligraphic  devices  on  the  empty  air. 

At  last  Massa,  Baronet  Tyrrel  was  announced  by 
the  obsequious  Pompey,  and  the  jovial  Sir  Mark 
immediately  appeared,  with  his  family,  including 
his  daughter  elect,  Grace  Rivers,  the  avocations  of 
the  Justice  not  allowing  him  to  be  present  so  early. 
The  Baronet,  delivered  from  gout,  was  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits ;  Mrs.  Hamilton  seemed  unusually 
cheerful;  Raby  and  Grace  were  of  course  happy  in 
each  other's  society ;  and  even  Ringwood  and  St. 
Kitts  appeared  either  to  have  forgotten  their  old 
feud,  or  to  have  agreed  on  an  armistice  for  the  day. 
The  host  and  hostess  were  loud  and  eager  in  their 
welcome  and  salutations. 

♦♦  Oh,  Sir  Mark  Tyrrel,  Baronet,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Twigg,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  how  could  you  be 
so  behind  time?  You  promised  to  enjoy  a  long 
day." 

**  To  be  sure,  madam,"  answered  Sir  Mark,  **  to 
judge  by  the  field,  I  am  rather  late  at  tlte  meet; 
but  no  matter — a  short  burst  may  be  a  merry  one ; 
and  as  yet,  from  all  I  see,  I  have  lost  little  sport." 

"Sir  Mark  Tyrrel,  Baronet,  a  glass  of  wine?" 
said  Mr.  Twigg.  "  A  votary  of  Diana,"  liijpcd  Miss 
Twigg,  "  must  be  a  friend  to  Flora, — ^may  I  offer  a 
bouquet  ?" 

"  I  shall  bo  proud  and  happy,"  returned  the  gal- 
lant Sir  Mark,  with  a  bow  that  belonged  to  the 
Hunt  Balls ;  but  in  stepping  hastily  forward  to  re- 
ceive the  nosegay,  he  unluckily  set  his  right  foot 
with  some  emphasis  on  the  forepaw  of  a  little  Blen- 
heim spaniel  that  was  careering  round  Flora's  green 
sandals.  The  poor  brute  immediately  set  up  a 
dismal  howl,  and  the  Goddess,  divesting  her  hands 
with  little  ceremony  of  the  proffered  bouquet, 
caught  up  the  curly  favorite,  and  began  to  fondle 
it  in  her  arms. 

"D n  the  dog!"  exclaimed  Twigg,  with  his 

usual  abruptness ;  "  chuck  him  down  again,  and 
give  Sir  Mark  Tyrrel,  Baronet,  his  bow-pot." 

"  I  am  really  ashamed  of  her,  sir,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, stooping  and  presenting  the  flowers  herself; 
"but  the  httle  animal's  a  great  darling,  a  real 
Marlbro',  and  a  present  from  Mr.  Ringwood." 

The  Baronet  winced  at  the  information,  and  could 
have  kicked  the  dog  back  to  Blenheim  with  all  his 
heart;  while  Ringwood,  Raby,  and  the  Creole  ex- 
changed looks  of  vexation  with  each  other,  which 
gradually  altered  into  smiles,  and  at  last  they  all 
laughed  in  concert.  There's  a  story  current  on  the 
turf,  of  a  certain  jockey  who  very  profitably  dis- 
posed of  three  several  whips,  to  as  many  gentle- 
men, as  the  identical  whip  with  which  he  had  won 
the  Derby;  and  the  keeper,  or  under-keeper  of 
Blenheim  had  practised  a  similar  imposition  on  our 
I  three  collegians,  by  selling  to  each  of  them  the 
\  only  spaniel  of  that  celebrated  breed  that  "  was  not 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money."  However,  each  pru- 
dently kept  the  secret.  Twigg  took  the  Baronet 
into  the  green-house  for  a  glass  of  wine;  Mrs. 
Twigg  invited  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
preparations  in  the  marquee,  and  Matilda  led  Grace 
to  her  temple. 

«  •  •  4e  •  • 

During  this  interlude  the  dulncss  of  the  rest  of 
the  company  had  rather  increased,  and  the  gaudy 
flag,  that  still  drooped  motionless  upon  its  staff, 
seemed  a  proper  emblem  of  their  listless  and  inani- 
mate concUtion.    They  stood  about  the  grounds  in 
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groupe,  Idle,  ve^iy,  snd  drearj,  Mid  Beemed   bj 
cocumon  cnaaent  to  have  adopted  the  litic  of  con- 
duct of  the  Hon.  Ut.  Dantcn,  a  sort  of  ox    lU 
of  thoflo  daya,  who,  in  anBwer  to  arcry  propOH 
of  amueement,  luped  languidly,  "that  he  pre   rr  d 

"  Ii'i  very  odd  a  man  of  my  property  can  hs 
a  merry  party,"  thought  Twigg,  aa  be  looked  ro  d 
on  hia  grand  to-do,  and  aan  the  featire  ace  w  b 
•  visible  damp  over  il,  like  a  wet  night  at  Va  hal 
In  the  bictcmeas  of  hia  beart  he  sidled  up  Hra 
Twigg,  who  was  stiLoding  near  the  marque       nd 

aaid  to  her,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Our  friends,  d 

them,  are  aa  dull  aa  ditch-water.     What  th    d    a 
OBD  we  do  with  them!" 

"Nine,  ten,  eleven,"  laid  Ura.  Twigg,  w   b  an 
abstracted  look,  aad  a  little  nod  of  her  h    d 
each  number. 

"  What  the is  running  in  yonr  fool's  b  ad 

madam?"  said  the  master  of  the  Hive. 

"Hush; — rourteen,  fifteen,  Mxtcen,  aere  n 
continued  Mra.  Twigg,  with  ihc  action  of  ■  H 
dnrin.  "Drat  that  Poinpey;  I  know  there  m 
heads  than  plates."  And  she  rushed  olT  t  at,  d 
the  oblivious  black.  The  poor  African,  d  d 
during  the  kst  half  hour,  had  fully  entitled  b  se 
to  receive  what  Twigg,  junior,  would  have  alt  d  a 
tegular  good  wigging. 

A  breath  of  air  displaying  for  the  first  t  me  th 
Ironmongers'  banner,  it  was  diacovered  th  th 
obtuse  negro  had  hoisted  it  reversed,  with  all  h 
armorial  bearings  of  that  Worshipful  Compa  y 
atacding  on  their  heads  ;  anil  in  absurdly  attempt- 
ing to  rectify  this  blunder,  by  awarming  up  the 
StaiF,  down  came  Pompcy,  pole,  fisg,  and  all,  on  the 
digniiied  head  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Danvers,  who  was 
indulging  his  preference  for  looking  on.  His  neit 
eiploit  was  in  bowing  and  backing  to  make  way 
for  Mr.  Justice  Rivers,  whereby  he  got  a  fair  roll 
and  tumble  over  Miss  Bower,  one  of  the  shepherd- 
esses, who  was  sitting  very  pai«torally  on  the  grass  ; 
and  by-and-by,  recollecting  some  neglected  pre- 
TiouB  order,  he  ran  olf  headlong  to  eiccutc  Kip- 
ping down  a  trayful  of  ices  to  thaw  and  disso  ve 
thcmBelves  into  H  dew,  under  the  broiling  sun  A 
long  hundred  of  such  little  enormities  were  com 
mitted  by  the  wrong-headed  Hollenlol ;  but  on  j 
Imagine  the  amazement  of  hia  mistress,  wh  n  she 
■aw  him  gravely  conveying  a  reinforcement  of  ake 
and  wine  to  the  green-bouse  in  a  common  hand 
barrow ;— snd  conceive  her  still  greater  I  orror 
when  he  came  hack  on  the  broad  grin,  n  h  he 
■ame  vehicle  containing  the  helpless,  port  y  bo  y 
of  the  coachman  as  drunk  aa  the  celebrated  sow  f 
David.  The  only  po.-aible  thing  that  cou  d  I  e 
urged  in  favor  of  the  sot,  was,  that  he  was  not 
cross  in  his  cu[tf,  for  during  his  progress  he  pe 
dsted  in  singing  a  jolly  song,  quite  as  broad  aa  t 
was  long,  with  all  the  voice  that  be  had  left. 

"I  shall  faint  awayl  I  shall  go  wildl  I  shall 
die  on  the  spoil"  exclaimed  tho  distressed  m  s  resa 
of  the  Hive.  "I  wonder  where  Ur.  T.  is  That 
Porapey  is  enough  to— has  any  body  seen  Mr  T  ' 
It  is  really  cruel, — what  can  a  woman  do  w  th  ■ 
tipsy  manf  Do  run  about,  Peter,  and  look  fo 
your  moaler,— Mr.  T.  I  Mr.  T.  t  Mr.  T.  1" 

But  no  one  responded  to  the  invocation,  al  hough 
the  whole  grounds  resounded,  gtadually,  w  b  an 
universal  call  for  Mr.  'Twigg.  The  unhappy  lady 
was  in  despair — she  feared  ahe  knew  not  what. 
When  ahe  laat  aaw  bim,  he  bad  been  worked  up 


^<" 


byuess       mkad        d  nts    o  an  awful 

pbn  m  dhddneel 

b    h  d  al     run  aw  y  in  a  parol 

m        disgus    a  d  fa  rr  ving  b       hke  Lady 

Macbeth,  to  huddle  up  the  banquet  as  she  might. 
At  laxt  a  popping  sound  attracted  her  to  the  tent, 
and  there  she  found  the  wished-for  personage,  coi* 
ing  and  swearing  in  a  whisper,  and  stopping  with 
each  thumb  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  had  (nf- 
fered  so  from  the  hot  weather,  that  the  fixed  air 
had  determined  on  visiting  the  fresh. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  T.,  what  would  yon  think !" — began  th* 
poor  hostees,  but  he  cut  ber  short;  and  the  follow- 
'ng  dialogue  ensued  — 
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*'  None  of  your  clack,  madam ;  but  stop  those 
two  bottles  " — and  he  pointed  to  a  couple  of  long- 
necked  fizzlers ;  "  d n  it,  madam,  stop  *em  tight, 

— ^you*re  making  them  squirt  in  my  face.  Tticre 
you  go  agin  I  Whereas  Pompey, — ^where's  Peter, — 
wbere*8  John, — ^what  the  devil's  the  use  of  servants, 
if  they're  away  when  you  want  'em — curse  the 
champagne  I — Here's  a  pretty  situation  for  a  man 
of  my  property  I" 

•*  My  dear,  do  only  have  a  little  patience — ^ 

''Patience  be  hanged!  Pve  been  standing  so, 
madam,  this  half  hour — ^till  Fve  got  a  cramp  in  both 
thumbs.  I  told  that  rascal,  John,  never  to  quit 
the  tent,  and  you,  madam,  you, — with  your  con- 
founded she-gossips — why  didn't  you  come  sooner? 
Ill  tell  you  what — ^if  ever  I  have  a  fete  again — is 
any  body  happy — ^is  any  body  lively — ^will  any  body 
shoot  at  the  target— or  dance  on  the  lawn — or  play 
cricket?  No,  says  you,  it's  a  failure,  a  regular 
£iilare ;  and  as  for  pleasure,  there  an't  a  farming 
in  the  pound !" 

The  colloquy  would  doubtless  have  proceeded  much 
further,  but  for  a  succession  of  female  shrieks  which 
arose  from  all  quarters  at  once,  whereat  leaving 
the  champagne  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  perplexed 

Sir  rushed  out,  with  palpitating  hearts,  to  inquire 
to  the  nature  of  this  new  catastrophe.  And  truly 
they  beheld  a  sight  to  London-bred  spectators  pe- 
enliarly  appalling.  The  human  groups  that  occu- 
pied the  lawn  had  disappeared,  and  in  lieu  of  them, 
the  terrific  Aldemey  was  racing  about  **  like  mad," 
with  her  head  up,  and  her  tail  bolt  upright,  and  as 
stiffas  a  kitchen  poker.  Driven  to  wildness  by  three 
hours'  exposure  to  a  hot  sun,  and  the  incessant  tor- 
menting stings  of  insects,  poor  Daisy  had  broken 
her  tether,  or  more  probably  it  had  been  cut  for  her 
by  young  Twigg,  and  she  immediately  began  that 
headlong  gallop  which  cows  are  apt  to  take  when 
ffoaded  by  the  breeze-fly.  After  running  three 
heats  round  the  lawn,  she  naturally  made  for  the 
shades  of  the  shrubbery,  but  being  headed  back  by 
the  gentlemen,  she  paused,  and  looked  around  for 
an  instant,  as  if  to  consider ;  and  then,  nuiking  up 
her  mind,  she  suddenly  dashed  off  for  the  only 
place  of  shelter,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the 
marquee.  An  awful  crash  ensued.  Plate  clattered, 
glass  jingled,  and  timber  banged!  The  ccmvas 
bulged  fearfully  on  one  side,  and  the  moorings  giv- 
ing way,  out  rushed  Daisy,  and  down  fell  the  tent 
like  a  clap-net,  decidedly  catching  the  cold  fowls, 
ducks,  and  pigeons  that  were  under  it. 

A  loud  cry  of  a  mixed  character  arose  from  the 
spectators  of  this  lamentable  catastrophe.  The 
huiies  screamed  from  terror ;  the  expectant  citizens 
bellowed  from  hungry  disappointment,  and  some  of 
the  younger  gentlemen,  amateurs  of  fun,  gave  a 
shout  that  sounded  like  a  huzza ! 

■'She's  upset  the  Ubles!"  shrieked  Mrs.  Twigg, 
with  her  arms  working  aloft  like  a  telegraph's. 

"And  there  goes  every  delicacy  of  the  season,'* 
exclaimed  Mr.  Twigg,  gazing  with  the  stupefied  as- 
pect of  an  miderwnter  at  a  total  wreck. 

"The  new  corers ^  groaned  the  lady. 

"AU  battered  and  bruised — ^nothing  but  dents 
and  hamps,"  added  her  husband,  in  the  same  tone. 

"And  the  besutiful  cut  glass — ^not  a  bit  of  it 
blowed,**  said  the  hostess,  beginning  to  whimper. 

"ftMsh*d— shirered  to  atoms— curse  her  soul!'* 
eried  tlie  bosli  with  tiie  fervor  of  a  believer  in  the 


**M7  poor  dsmssir  tsblerclothsl**  moaned  the 


mistress,  with  some  indications  of  her  old  fainting 
fits. 

'*  Hamstring  her! — ^kill  her!  knock  her  on  the 
head!"  shouted  Twigg,  dancing  on  his  tiptoes  with 
excitement,  and  unconsciously  imitating  the  action 
of  a  slaughter-man. 

After  standing  a  minute  at  gaze,  the  cow  had  re- 
commenced her  career  about  the  lawn,  causing  a 
general  panic,  and  nature's  first  law,  the  tauve  gut 
pent  principle,  triumphed  over  all  others.  Guided 
by  this  instinct,  Twigg  rushed  into  the  green-house, 
and  resolutely  shut  the  door  against  the  cow,  as 
well  as  against  Mrs.  Twigg,  who  had  made  for  the 
same  pUce  of  refuge.  'Ke  corpulent  Mr.  Deputy 
Dobbs,  by  hard  running,  contrived  to  place  the 
breadth  of  the  fish-pond  between  himself  and  the 
"infuriated  animal," — the  orchestra  box,  aliat  the 
octagon  summer-house,  was  crowded  with  com- 
pany,— the  hermitage,  oh,  shade  of  Zimmerman, 
what  a  sacrilege !  was  a  perfect  squeeze ;  and  Flora 
had  clambered  up  the  lattice-work  of  her  temple, 
and  sat  shrieking  on  the  top.  All  the  guests  were 
in  safety  but  one ;  and  every  one  trembled  at  the 
probable  fate  of  Mrs.  Tipper,  who  had  been  sitting 
on  the  end  of  a  form,  and  was  not  so  alert  in  jump- 
ing up  from  it  as  her  juniors.  The  bench,  on  a 
mechanical  principle  well  understood,  immediately 
reared  up  and  threw  it's  rider ;  and  before  the  un- 
fortunate lady,  as  she  afterwards  averred,  *'  could 
feci  her  feet,  she  saw  the  rampaging  cretur  come 
tearing  at  her,  with  the  black  man  arter  her,  mak- 
inghcr  ten  times  worser." 

The  scared  Alderncy,  however,  in  choosing  her 
course,  had  no  design  against  Mrs.  Tipper,  but 
merely  inclined  to  enjoy  a  cold  bath  in  the  fish- 
pond, into  which  she  accordingly  plunged,  accom- 
panied by  Pompey,  who  had  just  succeeded,  after 
many  attempts,  in  catching  hold  of  the  remnant  of 
her  tether.  In  they  went — souse! — saluted  by  a 
chorus  of  laughter  from  the  orchestra ;  and  there, 
floundering  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  the  black 
animal  and  the  red  one  hauled  each  other  about, 
and  splashed  and  dashed  as  if  an  aquatic  parody 
of  the  combat  of  Guy  of  Warwick  and  Dun  Cow 
had  been  part  of  the  concerted  entertainments. 

"Confound  the  fellow — she'll  be  drown'd!"  cried 
an  angry  voice  from  the  greenhouse. 

"  His  livery's  dish'd  and  done  for,"  responded  a 
melancholy  voice  from  the  hothouse. 

"Oh!  my  gold-fish  will  be  killed!"  cried  a  shrill 
tone  from  the  top  of  the  temple ;  while  a  vaccine 
bellow  resounded  from  the  pond,  intermingled  with 
a  volley  of  African  jargon,  of  which  only  one  sen- 
tence could  be  caught,  and  it  intimated  a  new  dis- 
aster. 

"  0  ki !  him  broke  all  de  fishin'-rods  and  de  lines !" 

As  Pompey  spoke,  he  exchanged  his  grasp  of 
the  halter,  which  had  become  slippery,  for  a  clutch 
at  the  tail ;  an  indignity  the  animal  no  sooner  felt, 
than  with  a  desperate  efibrt  she  scrambled  out  of 
the  pond,  and  dashed  off  at  full  gallop  towards  the 
paddock,  making  a  dreadful  gap  by  the  way  in 
Flora's  display  of  exotics,  whether  in  tubs  or  pots. 
As  for  Pompey,  through  not  timing  his  leap  with 
the  cow's,  he  was  left  sprawling  under  the  rails  of 
the  paddock ;  meanwhile  the  persecuted  Aldemey 
finally  took  shelter  under  the  shade  of  the  hay- 
stack. 

And  now  the  company,  with  due  caution,  came 
abroad  again  from  roof  and  shed  and  leafy  recess, 
like  urchins  after  a  shower.    Twigg  sallied  from  the 


green-bouBe,  and  his  helpmats  at  the  nma  mDmcnt 
issued  Trom  the  forcing-bouse,  wicb  a  face  looking 
perfect!/  rip« ;  the  oclif  on  aummer-boiue  sent 
forth  a  rongrcguiua  like  ih&t  of  a  dwarf  cbapcl, — 
the  hermiU)^  wa«  left  to  the  joint  tenancy  of 
Raby  and  Grace,  and  Flora  deacended  IVom  the 
roof  of  her  temple,  heing  tenderly  aeeisled  iu  her 
descent  by  the  enamored  Ringwood.  By  common 
consent  the  company  all  baslened  lowarda  the  faUeo 
marquee,  and  clearing  away  the  canvas,  they  be- 
held the  turf  variously  strewed, — exactly  as  if 
Time, — that  Edsi  Eerum, — had  made  a  miscella- 
□eous  meal  which  bad  disagreed  with  blm. 

In  the  middle  the  tables  lay  on  their  sides  with 
their  legs  etrelched  out  like  dead  horses,  and  the 
bruised  covers,  and  knive<  and  forks,  were  scat- 
tered about  like  battered  helmets  and  maateriess 
weapons  after  a  ekirmisb  of  cavalry.  The  table- 
cloths were  dappled  with  the  purple  blood  of  the 
grape  ;  and  tbe  eatables  and  drinkables  scattered, 
battered,  spattered,  shaltered,  and  tattered,  all 
round  about,  presented  a  spectacle  equally  whim- 
sical and  piteous.  The  following  are  but  a  few  of 
the  objects  which  tbe  Hon.  Mr.  Danvers  beheld 
when  he  looked  on. 

Item.  A  huge  cold  ronod  of  beef,  surrounded  by 
the  froth  of  a  triSe,  like  an  island  "begirt  nith 
foam,"  with  a  pigeon  perched  on  the  top  instead  of 
a  cormorant. 

Item.  A  large  lobster,  roosting  on  (he  branch  of 
an  epergne. 

Item.  A  roast  duck,  seemingly  fast  otlcep,  with 
a  cream  cheese  for  a  mattress  and  a  cucumber  for 
a  bolster. 

Item.  Brawn,  in  an  ample  writing-paper  ruff, 
well  sprinkled  with  claret,  reminding  the  spectator 
irresistibly  of  the  neck  of  King  Charles  the  Fint. 

Item.  Tipxy-cake,  appropriately  under  the  (able. 

Item.  A  puddle  of  cold  punch,  and  a  neat's 
tongue  apparently  licking  it  up. 

Item.  A  noble  bam,  brilUaotly  powdered  with 
broken  glass. 

Item.  A  boiled  rabbit  smothered  in  custard. 

Item.  A  lump  of  Uonc-mange  dyed  ptajile. 
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Item.  A  shoal  of  prawns  Id  an  ocean  of  lenooade. 

Item.  A  very  flue  boiled  turkey  in  a  harlequin 
suit  of  lobster  salad. 

Item.  A  ship  of  sugar-candy,  high  and  dry  on  a 
fillet  of  veal. 

Item.  A  "  hedge-hog  "  sitting  on  a  "  hen's  nesL" 
Tide  Mrs.  Olasse^s  Cookery  for  the  confeetianary 
devices. 

Item.  "  A  floating  island,"  as  a  new  cooBtellalion. 
amongst  "the  moon  and  stars  in  jelly."  See  lira. 
Glasse  again. 

Item.  A  large  pound  crab,  sitting  npright  agaiasl 
a  table,  and  nursing  a  chicken  between  its  claws. 

Item.  A  collard  eol,  uncoiled,  and  threatening 
like  a  boa  constrictor  to  swallow  a  fowl. 

Item.  A  Madeira  pond,  in  a  dish  cover,  with  a 
duck  drowned  in  it. 

Item.  A  pig's  face,  with  a  snout  smelliDg  at  a 
bunch  of  artificial  flowers. 

Item.  A  leg  of  lamb,  as  yellow  as  tbe  leg  of  • 
boy  at  Christ's  hospital,  thanks  to  the  mustud-pot 

item.  A  tongue  all  over  "fiummery." 

Item.  An  immense  llacedoine  of  all  the  frnitt  of 
the  season,  jumbled  together  in  jam,  jelly,  and 

Such  were  some  of  the  objects,  interspemd  wHli 
Serpentiuca  of  sherry,  Peerless  Pools  of  port,  and 
New  Riven  of  Madeira,  that  saluted  the  eyes  erf 
tbe  expectant  guests,  thus  untimely  reduced  to  ths 
feast  of  reason  and  the  fiow  of  soul.  The  unfor- 
lunate  hostess  appeared  ready  to  drop  on  the  spot; 
but,  according  to  Uajor  Oakley's  theory,  she  re- 
frained from  fainting  among  so  many  broken  bot- 
tles j  wbiM  Twigg  stood  «ith  the  very  aspect  and 
attitude  of  a  baker's  journeyman  we  once  saw,  just 
after  a  scumble  nbicb  had  pitched  five  rice  pud- 
dings, two  custard  ditto,  a  gooseberry  pie,  a  gd^ 
rant  tart,  and  two  dozen  cheesecakes  into  a  reser- 
voir of  U'Adams's  broth  from  flints.  Tbe  swamp- 
ing of  bis  collstiou  on  the  ait  in  the  Thames  was  ■ 
retail  concern  to  this  enormous  wreck.  His  eye- 
brows worked,  his  eyes  rolled,  bis  lips  quivered 
wirh  inaudible  curses,  and  his  fingers  twitched,  as 
be  doing  something,  but  waiting  for 
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orders  from  the  will ;  he  was  <i^Tided,  in  truth,  be- 
tween a  dozen  riTal  impulses,  suggesting  to  him, 
all  at  once,  to  murder  the  cow,  to  thrash  Pompey, 
to  quarrel  with  his  wife,  to  disinherit  his  son,  to 
discharge  the  coolcs,  to  order  everybody's  carriage, 
to  send  Matilda  back  to  boarding-school,  to  go  to 
bed  suddenly  ill,  to  run  away  God  knew  where,  to 
hang  himself  on  the  pear-tree,  to  drown  himself  in 
the  fish-pond,  to  bum  the  marquee,  to  turn  Infidel 
and  deny  a  Providence,  to  get  dead  drunk. 

In  this  strain  the  indignant  Ex-Sheriff  was  elo- 
qnently  proceeding,  when  suddenly,  a  drop  of  rain, 
as  big  as  a  bullet,  fell  splashing  on  the  bald  head 
of  the  deputy ;  and  then  came  a  flash  of  lightning 
80  vivid,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  so  astounding,  that 
in  his  confusion  the  host  himself  led  a  retreat  into 
the  house,  followed  by  the  company  en  masse. 
Music  was  prepared,  and  the  carpet  was  taken  up. 
Matilda  was  sulky,  and  wouldnH  sing,  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson  couldn't,  through  a  cold  caught  in  the  oc- 
tagon summer-house.  Mrs.  Filby  was  grumpy 
about  her  satin  gown,  observing,  with  an  angry 
glance  at  Miss  Sparkes,  that  if  people  must  jump  at 
daps  of  thunder,  they  needn't  jump  their  jellies 
into  other  people's  laps;  and  the  pedagogue  of 
Prospect  House  was  weary  of  uttering  classical 
jokes  at  which  nobody  laughed.  The  Honorable 
Mr.  Danvers  began  to  tire  of  looking  on.  Deputy 
Dobbs  was  disappointed  of  his  accustomed  speechi- 
IVing,  for  in  spite  of  all  his  hints,  Twigg  set  his 
nee  against  toasts,  not  liking  probably  to  bid  gen- 
tlemen charge  their  glasses  who  had  so  few  to 
charge.  The  rest  of  the  Londoners  began  to  cal- 
culate the  distance  of  the  metropolis.  Doctor 
Cobb  had  been  huffed  by  Mr.  Figgins  in  a  dispute 
about  politics ;  Squire  Ned,  for  the  last  half  hour, 
had  been  making  up  his  mind  to  steal  away ;  and 
even  tbe  Crumpe  family,  who  had  come  early  on 
pnrpote  to  enjoy  a  long  day,  began  to  agree  in 
their  own  minds,  that  it  was  the  longest  they 
had  erer  known.  In  short,  every  body  found 
some  good  reason  for  going,  and  successively  they 


took  leave.  Doctor  Bellamy  beins  the  last  of  the 
guests  that  departed,  whereby  he  had  the  pleasure, 
and  to  Old  Formality  it  wu  a  pleasure,  of  bowing 
them  all  out. 

As  the  last  pair  of  wheels  rattled  away,  Mrs. 
Twigg  dropped  into  her  chair,  and  began  to  relieve 
her  feelings  by  having  what  she  called  a  good  cry. 
At  the  same  moment,  Twigg  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
seizing  plate,  knife,  and  fork,  began  eating  like  a 
glutton  for  a  wager,  occasionally  washing  down 
ham,  beef,  veal,  chicken,  jelly,  tarts,  and  fruit,  with 
great  gulps  of  brandy  and  water.  As  for  Matilda, 
she  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  as  flat,  inanimate,  and 
faded,  as  the  Flora  of  a  Hortus  Siccus. 

Thus  ended  a  fftte  especially  devoted  to  enjoy- 
ment, but  where  the  spirit  of  the  work  did  not 
answer  to  its  dedication.  Premeditated  pleasures 
frequently  terminate  in  disappointment ;  for  mirth 
and  glee  do  not  always  care  to  accept  a  ceremoni- 
ous invitation ;  they  are  friendly  familiar  creatures 
that  love  to  drop  in.  To  use  a  mercantile  meta- 
phor, bills  at  long  dates  upon  happiness  are  apt  to 
be  dishonored  when  due. 

On  the  morrow,  John  the  coachman  found  him- 
self out  of  a  situation,  whilst  Twigg,  junior,  was 
provided  with  a  place  on  the  roof  of  the  Highflyer 
on  its  road  to  the  metropolis.  Pompey  was  threat- 
ened also  with  dismissal,  but  as  black  servants  are 
not  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  the  discharge  was 
not  made  out ;  whereas,  the  gardener,  shocked  at 
the  havoc  among  his  exotics,  and  annoyed  by  the 
nickname  of  Jerry  Blossom,  which  his  fancy  dress 
had  entailed  on  him,  gare  warning  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. The  cook  received  a  message  from  her  mis- 
tress, who  was  kept  in  bed  by  a  nervous  complaint, 
that  she  might  suit  herself  as  soon  as  she  pleased ; 
the  dairy-maid  received  a  significant  hint  from  the 
same  source,  that  she  must  butter  the  family  better 
if  she  wished  to  stay  in  it ;  and  to  Dolly's  deep  re- 
gret, her  favorite  Daisy,  with  a  bad  character  for 
gentleness,  was  driven  off  to  the  nearest  market 
to  be  sold  peremptorily  for  what  she  would  fetch. 


-♦♦•- 


MY    AUNT    HONOR. 


BT  AONZS  STRICKLAND. 


Mt  Aunt  Honor  was  for  ten  years  the  reigning 
beauty  of  her  native  village ;  and  even  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  though  the  opening  charms  of  early 
youth  had  gradually  ripened  into  the  more  dignified 
graces  of  womanhood,  and  she  was  a  girl  no  longer, 
no  one  could  say  that  the  change  had  caused  that 
diminution  in  her  personal  attractions  which  could 
afford  just  reason  for  the  loss  of  the  title.  It  was 
bat  the  seasonable  expansion  of  the  bud  into  the 
flower,  and  in  the  eye  of  every  person  of  taste  and 
sense,  my  Annt  Honor  was  a  beauty  stilL  How, 
indeed,  conld  she  be  otherwise,  with  her  graceful 
contoar  of  form  and  free,  her  noble  line  of  features, 
brilliant  yet  reflectire;  eyes  of  rich  dark  hazel; 
■erene  brow;  coral  lips;  and  clear  brunette  com- 
pleidon  f  Bitt  nnhicldly  for  poor  Aunt  Honor,  she 
Dad  two  Yomiger  sisters  in  their  teens,  who,  as 
MOB  WB  they  were  emancipated  from  boarding- 
tdbody  b<^gaa  to  consider  the  expediency  of  making 
floaqiiaits;  and  flnding  that  rery  few  gentlemen 
Tftid  wnth  atleiitkm  lo  them  when  their  eldest 

tfaty  took  the  trouble  of  making 


every  one  acquainted  with  the  precise  date  of  her 
baptismal  register  ;  after  which  kind  disclosure 
Aunt  Honor  lost  the  title  of  a  beauty,  and  acquired 
that  of  an  old  maid. 

This  change  of  style  was,  I  should  apprehend, 
rather  a  trial  of  patience,  in  the  first  instance  ;  for 
Aunt  Honor,  though  she  had  never  exhibited  the 
slightest  degree  of  vanity  or  presumption,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  admiration  she  had  excited, 
was  nevertheless  pleased  with  the  homage  paid  to 
her  charms — and  it  was  hard  to  feel  herself  sudden- 
ly deprived  of  all  her  flattering  privileges  at  once, 
and  that  without  the  reasonable  wamin^^  which  the 
faithful  mirror  gives  of  the  first  indications  of  the 
sure,  yet  silent,  progress  of  decay  in  those  who  are 
not  so  wholly  blinded  by  self-conceit  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  its  ravages.  Time  had  dealt  so  gently 
with  Aunt  Honor,  that  when  the  account  of  his 
takings  and  leavings  were  reckoned,  it  scarcely  ap- 
peared that  she  stood  at  discount — I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  balance  was  in  her  favor ;  but  then  I  had 
so  much  reason  to  love  her,  that  perhaps  I  was  not 
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an  impartial  judge.  How,  indeed,  could  I  forget 
her  tender  cherishing  care  of  me  in  my  bereaved 
and  sickly  childhood,  when  by  the  early  death  of 
my  parents,  my  brother  and  myself  being  left  in  a 
eomparative  state  of  destitution,  were  thrown  upon 
the  compassion  of  my  mother's  family.  This  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  serious  misfortune  by  my 
two  young  aunts,  Caroline  and  Maria,  who  might 
hare  instructed  gray  hairs  in  lessons  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  both  possessed  what  is  vulgarly  term- 
ed a  sharp  eye  for  the  main  chance.  They  calcu- 
lated with  a  clearness  and  accuracy  truly  wonderful 
at  their  age — ^for  the  elder  of  the  twain  had  not 
completed  her  eighteenth  year  at  the  period  of 
which  I  speak — the  expense  of  our  board,  clothes, 
education,  and  the  general  diminution  of  their 
comforts  and  chances  of  forming  advantageous  ma- 
trimonial settlements,  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  our  residence  with  my  grandfather ;  and  they 
did  not  of  course  forget  the  great  probability  of  his 
providing  for  us  in  his  will,  which  would  naturally 
take  something  from  their  portions  of  the  inheri- 
tance. Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  they 
not  only  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
Tent  our  reception  in  their  father's  house,  but  after 
we  were,  through  the  influence  of  Aunt  Honor,  ad- 
mitted, they  treated  us  with  a  degree  of  unkindness 
that  amounted  to  actual  persecution.  All  our  little 
&ults  were  repeated  by  them  in  the  most  exaggera- 
ted terms  to  my  grandmother ;  and,  but  for  the 
affectionate  protection  which  Aunt  Honor  extended 
towards  us,  we  should  have  experienced  much 
harshness  in  consequence  of  these  misrepresenta- 
tions, but  her  tenderness  made  up  to  us  for  all  de- 
ficiencies in  other  quarters.  She  was  to  us  in  the 
place  of  mother,  father,  and  every  other  tie  of  kin- 
dred :  she  was  by  turns  our  nurse,  preceptress,  and 
playfellow.  Our  love,  our  duty,  our  respect,  were 
all  lavished  on  her;  she  was  our  kind  aunt,  our 
dear  aunt,  our  good  aunt ;  and  well  do  I  remember 
being  tied  to  the  leg  of  the  table  for  a  whole  morning 
by  my  grandmother,  as  a  punishment  for  exclaim- 
ing, in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  that  **  she  was  my 
pretty  aunt,  and  aunts  Maria  and  Caroline  were  my 
two  old,  ugly,  cross  aunts.''  The  rage  of  the  in- 
jured juniors,  by  twelve  years,  may  be  imagined 
at  this  rash  proof  of  my  devotion  to  their  eldest 
lister ;  nor  could  Aunt  Honor,  with  any  degree  of 
prudence  or  propriety,  interfere  to  avert  the  casti- 
gation  which  my  young  aunts  bestowed  upon  me  in 
the  shape  of  boxes  on  the  ears,  too  numerous  to  re- 
cord, in  addition  to  the  penance  of  being  confined 
to  the  leg  of  grandmamma's  work-table.  Consider- 
ing me,  however,  in  the  light  of  a  martyr  in  her 
cause,  she  made  me  more  than  ample  amends  in 
private  for  all  I  had  suffered,  and  loaded  me  with 
the  most  endearing  caresses,  while  she  reproved 
me  for  having  said  such  improper  things  to  aunts 
Caroline  and  Maria. 

My  grandmother,  who,  for  the  misfortune  of  her 
husband,  was  nuirried  long  before  she  knew  how 
to  conduct  a  house  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
was  one  of  those  foolish  women  who  occasionally 
boast  of  their  own  early  nuptials  to  their  unmarried 
daughters,  with  ill-timed  remarks  on  their  compar- 
ative tardiness  in  forming  suitable  matrimonial 
alliances,  which  has  too  often  piqued  the  mortified 
maidens  into  contracting  most  unsuitable  m&tches, 
that  they  might  avoid  the  reproach  of  celibacy : 
the  fruitful  source  from  which  so  many  ill  assorted 
and  calamitous  marriages  have  proceeded. 


I  My  grandfather,  who  had  formed  a  rery  just  esti- 
mate of  his  eldest  daughter's  merits,  was  wont  to 
observe,  in  reply  to  his  wife's  constant  remark, 
**  that  Honor  would  never  marry  now,  poor  girl !" 
**  Those  women  who  were  most  eminently  qualified 
to  prove  excellent  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
of  families,  and  who  were,  metaphorically  speaking, 
the  twenty  thousand  pound  prizes  in  the  matri- 
monial lottery,  were  generally  left  in  the  wheel, 
while  the  blanks  and  tickets  of  trifling  Talue  were 
drawn  over  and  over  again ;  but,  for  bis  part,  he 
knew  so  much  of  men,  that  he  would  recommend 
all  his  daughters  to  remain  single."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  declaration  of  the  old  gentleman,  it  was 
evident  enough  that  he  was  inwardly  chagrined  at 
the  unaccountable  circumstance  of  his  lovely  Honor, 
his  sensible,  clever  girl,  the  pride  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  darling  of  his  heart,  being  unmarried  at  thirty 
years  of  age ;  or  as  her  younger  sisters,  in  the  in- 
solence of  their  only  attraction,  youth,  called  her 
an  **  old  maid." 

No  !  that  he  would  not  allow — "  thirty" — she 
was  in  the  prime  of  her  days  still,  and,  in  his  eyes, 
as  handsome  as  ever ;— certainly  wiser  and  better 
than  when  she  was  in  her  teena — far  more  likely  to 
be  the  choice  of  a  sensible  man  than  either  of  her 
younger  sisters — and  he  would  bet  a  hundred 
guineas  that  she  would  be  married  now  before 
either  of  them. 

"Certainly,  papa,  if  wedlock  goes  by  turn,  she 
ought  to  be,"  would  Aunt  Caroline  rejoin,  **  for  you 
know  she  is  twelve  years  older  than  1." 

"  She  might,  however,  make  haste,  if  she  thinks 
of  getting  married  now,"  would  Aunt  Maria  add, 
with  a  silly  giggle,  '*  for  she  is  getting  quite  vene- 
rable ;  and,  for  my  part,  if  I  do  not  marry  by  the 
time  I  am  one-aud-twenty,  I  am  sure  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  an  old  maid." 

**  There  will  be  some  wisdom  in  accustoming 
yourself  to  the  title  betimes,  since  it  may  rery 
probably  be  your  portion  through  life,  young  lady, 
retorted  my  grandfather,  on  one  occasion:  **at 
any  rate,  no  man  of  taste  and  sense  will  be  likely 
to  prefer  you  to  such  a  woman  as  your  sister 
Honor."  But  here  my  grandmother,  who  always 
made  a  sort  of  party  with  her  younger  daughters, 
interposed,  and  said,  **It  really  was  quite  absurd 
that  Honor  should  put  herself  so  forward  in  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  gentlemen,  who  might  possi- 
bly fix  their  regards  on  her  younger  sisters,  pro- 
vided she  would  but  keep  a  little  in  the  background, 
and  remember  that  her  day  was  gone  by.  She  had 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  permitted  several 
opportunities  of  forming  a  good  establishment  to 
slip  by,  and  now  she  ought  to  allow  her  sisters  a 
fair  chance  in  their  turn,  and  submit  to  her  own 
destiny  with  a  good  grace." 

And  Aunt  Honor  did  submit,  not  only  with  a  good 
grace,  but  with  a  temper  perfectly  angelical,  not 
only  to  a  destiny  of  blighted  hopes  and  wasted 
feeUngs,  but  to  sll  invidious  taunts  with  which  it 
was  imbittered  by  those  to  whom  she  had  been 
ever  ready  to  extend  her  generous  kindness,  when- 
ever it  was  required.  She  never  hesitated  to  sacri- 
fice her  own  pleasure,  if  she  thought  it  would  be 
conducive  to  theirs.  Her  purse,  her  ornaments, 
her  talents,  and  industry,  were  at  their  serrice  on 
all  occasions,  and  though  it  was  far  from  pleasing 
to  her  to  be  either  artfully  manceuvred,  or  mdely 
thrust  out  of  her  place  by  the  juvenile  pair,  who 
had  formed  an  alliance  offensive  and  defenalT* 
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agminst  her,  jet  she  did  not  attempt  to  contest  with 
them  the  usurped  rights  and  privileges  of  elderahipf 
or  to  struggle  for  the  ascendency  she  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  the  family ;  nor  did  she  boast  of  her 
youthful  charms,  or  the  multiplicity  of  her  former 
conquests,  in  reply  to  the  insolence  with  which  she 
was  daily  annoyed.  She  was  too  dignified  to  ap- 
pear to  regard  these  things ;  yet  doubtless  she  felt 
them,  and  felt  them  keenly ;  her  heart  knew  its  own 
bitterness,  yet  suffered  it  not  to  overflow  in  angry, 
useless  retorts.  She  kept  the  quiet  even  tenor  of 
her  way,  under  all  provocations,  with  silent  mag- 
nanimity ;  and  sought  in  the  active  performance  of 
her  duties,  a  resource  from  rain  regrets  and  fruit- 
less repinings ;  and  if  a  sigh  did  occasionally  escape 
her,  it  was  smothered  ere  fully  breathed. 

The  village  in  which  we  resided  was  one  of  those 
dull,  stagnating  sort  of  places,  in  which  years  pass 
away  without  any  visible  change  appearing  to  be 
effected.  The  inhabitants  were  few,  and  these,  for 
the  most  part,  beneath  us  in  situation;  for  my 
grandfather  was  a  man  of  family,  though  his  fortune 
was  inadequate  to  the  expenses  attendant  on  enter- 
ing into  that  society  with  which  alone  he  would 
have  permitted  his  wife  and  daughters  to  mix. 
Latterly,  however,  my  two  younger  aunts  con- 
trived to  engage  in  a  general  round  of  expensive 
Tiaiting  with  the  surrounding  gentry,  without  pay- 
ing the  slightest  regard  to  his  disapprobation. 
Their  mother  upheld  them  in  this  line  of  conduct, 
and  had  recourse  to  many  painful  expedients,  in 
order  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  appearing 
like  other  young  people,  as  she  termed  it,  and  we 
had  all  to  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  stinted 
table  in  consequence.  Aunt  Honor  was  of  course 
excluded  from  all  these  gay  doings,  and  her  allow- 
ance was  very  irregularly  paid,  and  sometimes 
wholly  diverted  from  its  proper  channel,  to  supply 
her  younger  sisters  with  ball-dresses,  or  to  satisfy 
the  clamorous  milliner,  who  would  not  depart  with- 
out the  payment  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  bills  my 
ffrandmotlier  had  imprudently  permitted  her  selfish 
uivorites  to  contract,  when  ready  money  to  pro- 
cure some  indispensable  piece  of  finery,  to  be  worn 
at  places  of  more  than  ordinary  attraction,  could 
not  be  obtained. 

Our  house,  in  former  times  so  quiet  and  respect- 
able, was  now  the  resort  of  the  thoughtless,  the 
gay,  and  the  extravagant.  Our  peace  was  broken 
y  the  domiciliary  visits  of  duns,  to  get  rid  of 
whom,  a  system  of  falsehood,  equivocation,  and 
blandishment,  was  made  use  of,  which  rendered 
our  family  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  servants,  and 
mean  even  in  our  own.  Aunt  Honor  reasoned,  en- 
treated, and  represented  the  evil  and  moral  injus- 
tice of  these  things  in  vain.  Her  mother  told  her 
'*  she  waa  mistress  of  her  own  house,  and  would  do 
M  she  thought  proper,**  and  her  two  sisters  inform- 
ed her,  "  that  they  had  no  ambition  to  become  old 
maids  like  her,  which  would  infallibly  be  the  case  if 
they  were  confined  to  the  dull  solitude  which  their 
&ther  preserved,  and  she  appeared  inclined  to 
enforce.** 

Aunt  Honor  represented,  in  reply,  that  they 
were  not  pursuine  a  course  venr  Hkely  to  lead  to 
the  desired  goal  of  the  temple  of  Hymen ;  and  re- 
ceived, in  return,  a  retort  of  more  than  usual 
aggravation.  She  was  accused  of  malice,  of  •n^7t 
and  an  unsisterlv  desire  of  depriving  the  youthful 
maidens  of  the  {ueasuie  belonging  to  their  time  c^T 
liSt ;  and  worse  than  all,  of  the  opportiuittj  of  In- 


coming happy  wives  and  useful  members  of  society. 
Aunt  Honor  would  have  smiled  at  the  folly  of  the 
latter  inucndocs,  had  she  not  felt  inchned  to  weep 
at  their  unkindncss. 

In  the  mid^t  of  one  of  these  scenes,  of  now  al- 
most daily  occurrence,  the  whole  party  received 
tickets  of  invitation  to  a  ball,  given  by  Sir  Edward 
Grosvenor,  in  honor  of  having  been  chosen,  after 
a  contested  election,  as  one  or  the  representatives 
of  his  native  county.  Sir  Eda-ard  Grosvenor,  who 
had  passed  his  youth  in  India,  where  he  had  greatly 
signalized  himself  under  the  banners  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  had  only  recently  returned  to  England, 
to  take  possession  of  his  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  without  heir  male.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  exultation  of  my  grandmother  and  her 
two  youngest  daughters,  at  the  pros|>ect  of  a  flat- 
tering introduction  into  the  house  of  so  distinguish- 
ed a  character  as  their  wealthy  baronet  neignbor, 
of  whom  fame  reported  noble  things,  and  who  was 
a  very  handsome  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  ex- 
ceeding, as  the  date  of  his  birth  in  the  baronetage 
of  England  stated,  his  six-and  thirtieth  year. 

Visions  of  a  title,  equipage,  and  wealth,  floated 
over  the  brains  of  aunts  CaroUne  and  Maria,  as 
their  delighted  eyes  glanced  over  the  tickets.  There 
was  but  one  drawback  to  tliese  felicitous  anticipa- 
tions— the  difliculty  of  procuring  dresses  suitable 
for  such  an  occasion. 

They  looked  in  eager  inquiry  at  their  mother ; 
she  shook  her  head.  **  I  cannot  do  any  thing  to 
forward  your  wishes,**  said  she,  "for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  you  both  :** — but  after  a  pause  she 
added,  *'  Your  sister  Honor  can  assist  you,  if  she 
pleases.**  They  both  turned  to  Honor  with  implor- 
ing glances.  "  In  this  instance  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power,**  observed  Honor,  gravely. 

"  You  have  only  just  received  your  quarteriy 
allowance  from  your  father,**  said  her  mother. 

**■  I  have  already  appropriated  part  of  the  sum  to 
the  purchase  of  a  few  necessaries  for  my  orphan 
nephew  and  niece,**  replied  she,  "  and  the  residue, 
which  would  be  quite  inadequate  for  your  purpose, 
will  be  barely  suflicient  to  supply  me  with  a  simple 
dress  of  book-muslin,  with  shoes  and  gloves  requi- 
site for  this  occasion.** 

**For  this  occasion  !**  echoed  both  her  sisters  in  a 
breath  ;  **  surclv  you  do  not  think  of  going  to  the 
ball  ?** 

"  Why  not  ?**  demanded  Honor,  calmly. 

"  You  are  so—** 

"  Old,  you  would  say,  Caroline,**  continued  Aunt 
Honor  coolly,  finishing  the  sentence  for  her ;  **  only, 
as  you  happen  to  want  money  of  nie  to-day,  you 
are  rather  more  cautious  of  wounding  my  feelings 
than  is  usual  with  you.** 

"Well,  but  really.  Honor,  I  do  not  see  what 
good  your  going  to  a  ball  would  do.** — "  None,**  in- 
terposed her  mother;  "and  I  thought  you  had 
given  up  these  sort  of  things  long  ago.** 

"  Is  it  not  your  intention  to  accept  the  ticket 
which  Sir  Edward  Grosvenor  has  sent  for  you,, 
mamma?**  asked  Honor. 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  your  sisters  could  not,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  go  without  me.** 

"  Then  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  accom* 
panying  you,**  said  Honor,  quietly. 
.  The  oUor  rfilon  of  dndowlh  Btfor  nid  more 
fawoltiig  tUuBi  to  tiiit^riiwfi  hMOliM  of  ftity 
Ion,  tOMMAiAiillilillMliMiter.  <Immo  In  fit- 
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tine  and  )(>i4&  la  d«>r  Aunt  Honor  from  ^in|;  to 
the  ball.  Sbe  listened  to  tticm  «itb  ber  UBual 
mildnecB  of  temper,  yet  persevered  in  her  resolu- 

I  think  I  neTer  saw  her  look  so  beantifui  u  on 
thBt  eventful  evening,  wlien  Bltired  in  modeat,  aim- 
pie  elegance,  she  w«8  led  by  my  grandfather  to  the 
cirriige,  in  apile  of  &I1  oppoeilion  from  the  adverse 
parties.  I,  of  course,  wu  not  included  in  the  party ; 
but  I  can  readily  imagine  that  the  aurprise  and 
envy  of  the  mortified  eistera  of  Cinderella,  on  en- 
tering tbe  room  where  the  hitherto  despised  victim 
ot  their  persecutions  was  dancing  with  her  princely 
partner,  did  not  exceed  that  of  my  juvenile  aunts, 
whpn  they  beheld  the  hero  of  the  nighl^-tbe  gallant 
and  admired  Sir  Edward  Grosveoor — greet  old 
Honor,  aa  they  disparagingly  styled  their  elder, 
with  Ibe  deferential  yet  tender  air  of  a  lover;  and 
passing  over,  not  only  themoelves,  but  many  others 
of  the  young,  the  fair,  the  highborn  stars  of  the 
evening,  and  entreating  to  open  the  bail  with  her — 
a  distinction  which  was  modestly  declined  by  her, 
with  equal  sveetncssand  propriety,  on  the  pica  that 
there  were  others  of  high  rank  present,  who  were, 
according  to   etiquette,   better    entitled   to    that 

"ironorl"  exclaimed  the  gallant  knight  of  the 


he  added.  In  awhisper  that  was  meant  for  no  other 
ear  than  hers,  "sighed  to  poceen  tUa  honor,  of 
which  the  cold  considerations  of  nuk  and  etiquetta 
can  never  possess  sufficient  power  to  depriva  me." 

Can  any  one  believe  that  Aunt  Honor  waa  fasti- 
dious enough  to  examine  too  critically  the  nerita 
of  the  pun  which  a  faithful  lover,  under  auch  di^ 
eumstances,  ventured  on  her  name  T 

There  waa  not,  perhaps,  one  lady  in  Um  room 
that  wonld  not  have  been  proud  of  being  the  woman 
to  whom  Sir  Edward  GroaTcnor  addrcaaed  that 
whispered  compliment ;  bMtfaera  waa  none  to  whom 
it  wu  ao  well  due  sa  to  her  whom  he  delightad  to 
honor  ;  for  she  waa  tbe  love  of  hia  youth,  who,  for 
his  Bake,  had  faithftilly  endured  yaara  of  expecta- 
tion and  delay,  with  no  other  aaMranee  of  bia  rB- 
membrance  and  constancy  than  that  hopa  which 
keeps  alive  despair,  and  survives  all  the  bding 
Sowers  of  youthful  afTection — that  fond  reliano*  on 
his  regard,  which  would  not  suiter  her  to  imapna 
that  be  could  be  false  or  forgetful.  Nor  waa  lb* 
object  of  such  devoted  love  undeserving  nf  fnaHngl 
like  these.  He  too  had  had  his  suSeringa ;  ha  had 
endured  paternal  wrath,  expulsion  from  hia  boaw, 
years  of  exile,  of  poverty,  and  of  suspensa. 

"But  it  is  all  over  DOW,"  he  whispered,  as  he  dash- 
ed an  intrusive  (ear  from  his  sun^med  cheek.  "  I 
suffered  for  Honor  t  I  fought  for  Honor  I  and  tb* 
residue  of  my  days  will,  I  trait,  be  pMoed  with 

It  was  a  proud  d>f  for  my  grand&ther,  when  ba 
bestowed  hia  beloved  daughter  on  Sir  Edward  Gros- 
venor  at  the  marriage  altar ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
take  due  credit  to  himself  on  the  verification  of  hii 
prediction.  As  for  toy  aunts  Caroline  and  llaria,  I 
think  I  had  better  say  nothing  of  their  feelings  on 
the  occasion  ;  but,  for  the  warning  of  such  of  the 
juvenile  readers  of  these  pages  who  may  feel  in- 
clined, in  the  thoughtless  presumptloD  of  early 
youth,  to  brand  older — and,  pcrcbanM,  fhirer  fe- 
males than  themselves — with  tbe  contemptuous 
epithet  of  old  maids,  I  feel  myself  eompelled  to  re- 
cord the  mortifying  fact,  that  theae  tsro  luckles* 
uslers  of  my  honored  mother  remahi  at  thta  mo- 
ment spinsters  of  forty  and  forty-two  years  stand- 
ing, and  have  acted  aa  bridesmaids  to  Lady  Oroa- 
vcnor's  youngest  daughter,  wtthont  one  opportunity 
having  offered  to  either  of  them  of  changing  thair 
forlorn  condition. 

So  far,  however,  from  voluntarily  aanimlng  the 
name  of  old  maids,  if  unmarried  at  ooe-end-twenty, 
as  they  engaged  to  do  when,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
self-i-onccit,  Ihcy  imagined  suoh  a  circunutaiica  oat 
of  the  bounds  of  human  possibility,  neither  of 
them  will  acknowledge  tbe  title  at  forty ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  endeavor  to  conceal  the  ravage!  of 
time  under  the  affectation  and  airs  of  ei^sdva 
youth  nilness. 


LiBRLLKiis. — Uterary  bnivos,  supported  by  ittit- 
erate  cowards.  If  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  he 
worse  than  the  thief,  so  must  the  purchaser  of  libels 
be  more  culpable  than  their  author.  As  the  pe- 
ruser of  a  slanderous  journal  would  write  what  he 
reads,  had  he  the  talent,  so  the  actual  mahgner 
would  become  a  malefactor,  had  he  the  opportunity 
«nd  the  courage.  "  He  who  atabs  you  in  the  dark, 
■with  a  pen,  would  do  the  same  with  a  pen-knife, 
were  he  eqitally  safe  from  detection  and  tbe  law." 


A  libeller's  mouth  has  been  compared  to  that  of 

a  volcano— the  lighter  portions  of  what  it  vomits 
forth  are  dissipated  by  the  winds,  the  heavier  ones 
fall  back  into  tbe  throat  whence  they  were  dis- 
gorged. The  aspersions  of  libellers  may,  perhaps, 
be  better  compared  to  fuller's  earth,  wMch,  though 
it  may  seem  to  dirt  jou  at  first,  only  leaves  yoa 
more  pure  and  spotless,  when  it  is  rubbed  off — 
Tin  Ihimptl. 
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I  haTC  no  room  for  pit;  Ic 
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old; 
As  eviDced  (on  the  tx  ptde  Herculean  pUn, 
Which  from  merely  >  footstep  preeumeB  the  whole 

Br  oar  Savami  dlnurbing  thow  very  lirge  bonEa, 
Which  have  turned  (for  the  rh;me'«  lake,  perhaps) 
into  ftonei. 

And  have  chosen  to  wait 

Long  while  hid  in  ttrala, 
Wliile  old  Tiwt)  has  been  diniag  on  empires  and 
thrones. 

Old  bones  and  dry  bones. 

Leg-bones  and  thigh-bones, 
BoneH  of  the  Tertebne,  bones  of  the  tail, — 
Verj  like,  onlj  more  so,  the  bones  of  a  whale; 
Bones  that  were  very  long,  bones  that  were  Terj 

(The;  haie  neier  as  jet  found  a  real  fossil  merry- 
thought ; 
Perchance  because  mastodoot,  bnri;  and  big, 
Coniidered  all  fuDuy-bonea  quite  i<\fra  dig.) 
SkulU  luve  thej  found  in  strange  places  imbedded, 
Which,  at  least,  prove  their  owners  were  very  long- 

And  other  queer  thbgs, — which  'tis  not  my  inten- 

Lest  I  wearj  your  patience,  at  prexent  to  mention. 
As  I  think  I  can  prove,  without  further  apology. 
What  I  said  to  be  true,  sans  sppenl  to  geology, 
That  there  lived  in  the  good  old  days  gone  by 
Things  unknown  to  our  modem  philosophy. 
And  a  giant  was  then  no  more  out  of  the  way 
Than  a  dwarf  is  now  in  the  present  day. 

Sr  Eppo  of  Epstein  was  young,  brave,  and  bir ; 
Dark  were  the  curls  of  his  cluatering  liair. 
Dark  the  mouatache  that  o'ersbadowed  his  lip. 
And  his  glauce  was  ae  keen  as  the  sword  at  his 

Though  the  cnemy't  charge  was  like  lightning's 

Gcrce  shock. 
His  seat  was  ss  firm  as  the  waTe-beaten  rock ; 
And  woe  to  the  foeman,  whom  pride  or  mischance 
Opposed  to  the  stroke  of  his  conquering  lance. 
He  carved  at  the  board,  and  he  danced  in  the  hall, 
And  the  ladies  admired  bim,  each  one  and  all. 
In  a  word,  1  should  say,  he  appears  to  have  been 
As  nice  a  young  "  fitter"  as  ever  was  seen. 

He  could  not  read  nor  write, 

He  could  not  spell  his  name, 

Towards  being  a  clerk,  Sir  Eppo,  his  (f )  mark, 

Was  as  near  as  he  ever  came. 

He  had  felt  no  veiatioa 

From  multiplication; 

Never  puzzled  was  he 

By  the  rule  of  three; 

The  practice  he'd  had 

Did  not  drive  liim  mad. 

Because  it  all  lay 

Quite  a  diiTereot  way. 
The  Ass's  Bridge,  that  Bridge  of  Sghs. 
Had  (lucky  dog '.)  ne'er  met  his  eyes. 


In  a  very  few  words  he  eipresaed  his  inti 

Once  for  oil  to  decline  every  Latin  declension. 
When  persuaded  to  add,  by  the  good  Father  Her- 

That  most  cUssical  tongue  to  his  own  native  German. 

And  no  doubt  he  was  risht  in 

Point  of  fact,  for  a  knight  In 
Those  days  was  aupposed  to  l&e  nc 


ing; 


:e  nothing  but  fighl- 

And  one  who  had  learned  any  language  that  is  hard 
Would  have  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  burned 

Education  being  then  never  poshed  to  the  verge  ye 
Now  Me  it,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy. 

Twas  a  southeriy  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky. 
For  aught  that  1  know  to  the  contrary  ; 
If  it  wasn't,  it  ought  to  have  been  proper/y. 
As  it's  certain  ^r  Eppo,  hie  feather  bed  scorning, 
Thought  that  umitlkinff  proclaimed  it  a  fine  hunt- 
ing morning ; 

So  pronouncing  his  benisoD 

O'er  a  cold  haunch  of  renisoD, 
He  floored  the  best  lialf,  drank  a  gallon  of  beer. 
And  set  out  on  the  Taurus  to  chaos  the  wild  deer. 

Sir  Eppo  he  rode  through  the  good  greenwood, 

And  his  bolts  flew  fast  and  free ; 

Be  knocked  over  a  hare,  and  be  pwsed  tiie  lair 

glie  tenant  was  out)  of  a  grisly  bear ; 
e  started  a  wolf,  and  he  got  a  snap  shot 
At  a  bounding  roc,  but  be  touched  it  not. 
Which  caused  him  to  mutter  a  naughty  word 
In  German,  which  luckily  nobody  heard. 
For  he  said  it  right  viciously ; 
And  he  struck  his  steed  with  his  armj'd  heel. 
As  though  horse-flesh  were  tougher  than  iron  or 

Or  any  thing  else  that's  unable  to  feeL 


What  is  the  sonnd  that  meets  his  ear  T 

Is  it  the  plaint  of  Bom«  wounded  deerT 

Is  it  the  wild-rowl*s  mournful  cry, 

Or  the  scream  of  yon  eagle  soaring  high  T 

Or  is  it  only  the  southern  brecu 

As  it  sighs  through  tbe  boughs  of  the  duk  pin* 


1^  a  woman's  voice  In  grief  or  pain. 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  firing. 
Like  a  stone  that  leavee  the  tlin^, 
Uke  a  railroad-train  with  a  queen  inside. 
With  directora  to  poke  and  dJreciors  to  guiAr,- 1 
Like  the  rush  apon  dock  when  a  vesMl  iit  rinklagi 
Like  (I  vow  Fm  hard  up  for  a  Hmile)  winking  1 
In  less  lime  than  by  dum  jou  Jack  Bobiuaoa  a 
call. 


0  dashed  forward  o'er  hedge, 
l.o'Jow, 
a  steeple-ohaao  style  Td  b«  sorry  to 
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An3  found  &  joiing  ladj  cWmpJ  up  by  the  «n1ilc — 
Yes.  cbaiued  up  in  ■  cool  und  buaines»-tikB  way, 
Ab  if  nlie'd  been  onlj'  the  liitlc  dog  Tra; ; 
Wbile,  the  more  ta  secure  tny  Imjght-errant'i  [Ntj, 
She  Koa  re&lly  mid  trulj  eiceudn:!}'  pretty. 

Here  was  ■  terrible  state  of  tbin^ ! 

Ddhu  froui  bis  saddle  Sir  Eppo  Bpriuea, 

As  lightly  as  if  be  were  fumisbed  »-ith  wingi, 

While  every  pUte  in  bis  snuor  ring". 

The  vonls  ihut  he  uttered  were  short  and  few, 

But  pretl;  much  to  the  purpose  loo. 

"As  pternlv  he  ftsLed,  irilh  lowering  brow, 

"  Who's  been  and  dose  it,  aod  where  i»  bo  aoir  f 

'Twere  long  to  f«ll 

Each  word  that  fell 
From  the  coral  lipa  of  that  demaiaeUe ; 
HoweTcr,  M  for  as  I'm  able  to  see, 
The  pi  lb  of  the  mailer  appeared  to  tie 
That  a  horrible  giant,  twelTC  feet  high, 
Saving  gaied  on  bcr  charms  with  a  covetous  eye, 
Had  stormed  their  castle,  murdered  papa, 
Belisved  very  rudely  to  poor  dear  msraraa, 
Walked  oir  with  the  familj  jewels  and  plolc, 
Ajid  the  tin  and  herself  at  a  terrible  rate  ; 

Then  by  way  of  conclusion 

To  all  this  confusion, 

Tied  her  np  like  a  dog 

To  a  nasty  great  log, 
To  induce  her  (the  brule)  to  become  Mrs.  Go)* ; 
That  'twas  not  the  least  use  for  Sir  Eppo  to  try 
To  chop  off  bis  head,  or  to  poke  out  hia  eye. 
As  he'd  early  io  life  done  n  bit  of  Achilles 
(Which,  far  better  than  taking  an  "  Old  Parr's  life- 

pill"i«), 
Had  been  dipped  in  the  Styi,  or  some  equally  old 

And  might   now  face   unharmed  a  battalion   of 


Bat  ahe'd  thought  of  a  scheme 

Which  did  certainly  seem 
Very  likely  to  pay — no  mere  vision  or  dream : — 
It  appean  that  the  giant  each  day  tool;  a  nap 
For  an  hour  (the  wretch!)  with  hia  head  in  her  lap: 
Oh,  she  hated  it  so!  but  then  what  could  »he  doT 
Here  ebe  naosed,  and  Sir  Eppo  remarked,  "  Very 

And  that  during  this  time  one  might  pinch,  punch, 

or  shake  hiui, 
Or  do  jDst  what  one  pleased,  but  that  nothing  could 

While  each  horse  and  each  man  in  the  emperor's  pay 
Would  not  be  sufflcient  to  move  him  awiiy, 
Wilboul  magical  aid,  from  the  apot  where  he  lay, 
In  an  old  oak  chesi,  in  an  up-stairs  room 
Of  poor  papa's  castle,  was  kept  an  heir-loom, 
An  enchanted  net,  made  of  iron  links, 
Which  was  brought  from  Polesline,  she  thintu. 
By  her  great  grandpapa,  who  had  been  a  Crusader ; 
If  she  had  but  got  that,  she  was  aura  it  would  aid 
her. 

Sir  Eppo,  Und  man, 

ApproT«B  of  the  |d>ii; 
8*7s  hell  do  all  she  wishes  as  qnkk  u  be  can ; 
B^  she  won't  fret  if  the  time  should  seem  long; 
batcbei  a  klcs,  which  was  "  pleasant  but  wronc  ;" 
HouniK,  and  taking  a  fence  in  good  roi-hmuiig 
•Ijrle, 
iff  fill  her  family-aeat  an  the  WelL 


The  sun  went  down. 
The  bright  stars  burned, 

The  morning  came. 
And  the  knight  returned; 
The  not  he  spread 
O'er  the  giant's  bed. 
While  EgUi.tine,  and  Hare-bcU  blue. 
And  some  nice  green  moss  on  the  spot  he  threw; 
Ijcst  perchance  the  monster  alarm  should  take, 
And  not  ehoose  lo  sleep  from  being  too  vide  aieakc. 
Hark  to  that  sound ! 
The  rocks  around 
Tremble — it  shakes  the  very  ground; 

While  Irmongard  cries. 
And  lesrs  stream  from  her  eyes, — 
A  lady-like  weakness  we  must  not  despise, 
(And  here,  li>t  lue  add.  I  have  been  much  lo  blame, 
A;  I  long  ago  ought  to  have  mentioned  her  mime) : 
"  Here  he  comes  1  now  do  hide  yourself;  dear  Eppo, 

pray: 
For  mi)  sake,  I  entreat  you,  keep  out  of  his  way." 
Scarce  had  the  knight 
nmc  to  pet  outofsight 
Among  some   thick   bu^es,   which  covered  him 

Ere  the  giant  appeared.    Oh  I  he  wm  such  a  fright  I 
Ue  was  very  square  built,  a  good  twelve  feet  in 

height. 
And  his  waistcoat  (three  yards  round  the  wai^) 

seemed  100  light; 
While,  to  add  even  yet  to  all  Ibis  singularity, 
Ue  had  but  one  eye,  and  his  whiskora  were  carroty. 


What  an  aniious  moment  I     Will  he  lie  downf 
Ah,  bow  their  hearts  beat;  be  seems  to  fro«n, — 
Ha.  'tis  only  an  impudent  fly  that's  been  teaming 
His  muilime  proboscis,  and  set  him  a  sueeiiug. 

Atlish  hn  !  attish  hu  t 

You  brute,  how  I  wiiih  you 
Were  but  as  genteel  as  the  Irish  lodv. 

Dear  Mrs.  O'Graily, 
Who,  chancing  lo  siiceie  in  a  noble  duke's  face. 
Hoped  she  hadn't  been  guiltv  of  splashing  hia  finice. 
Now,  look  out.     Yes,  he  wiUI     No,  he  won'tl     Ity 


epow 


rs! 


I  thought  he  was  taking  alarm  at  the  flowers; 
Hut  it  luckily  seems,  his  gigantic  invention       , 
Has  at  once  set  them  down  as  a  little  attention 
On  Irniengard's  part, — done  by  way  of  suggestion 
That  Khe  meuiis  to  say  ■'  Yes,"  when  bo  next  pop« 
the  question. 


There  \  he's  down  1  now  he  yawns,  and  in  oi 


From  heel  lo  head,  and  from  head  to  heel. 
They  wrap  their  prey  in  that  net  of  steel, 
And  they  crocA<  the  cdgea  together  with  care, 
As  vou  liniah  a  purse  for  a  fancy-fair, 
Till  the  liu>l  knot  is  tied  by  the  diligent  pair. 
'  ■  length  they  have  ended  thrar  business  laboriou", 
■-P        ■      -     —         •  '■^byall  thatisgto. 


,MlF**'*"" 


No  billing  and  cooing, 
Ton  must  up  nxi  be  doing. 
Depend    on't,   Sir   Knighl,   this    ia   no   time   for 

TouTI  discover,  anlew  you  progresa  rather  smarler. 
That  catching  a  giant's  like  cati:hiiig  a  Tartar : 
He  atilt  has  some  thirtj-STc  minutes  lo  Bleep, 
Close  lo  thig  apol  ban|^  a  precipice  sleep, 
lake  Shabspere's  tall  ctitT  which  thej  show  one  at 

Dover; 
Drag  him  down  to  the  brink,  and  then  let  him  roll 

Aa  they  scarce  make  ■  capital  crime  of  in&nti- 

There  can't  be  any  harm  in  ■  little  giganticide. 


To  I  heave  ho'  roll  him  along 

(It's  eiceedingly  lucky  the  net's  prettT  atroDg) ; 
Once  more — that's  it — there,  now,  I  Ihlnk 
He's  done  lo  a  turn,  he  rests  on  the  brink; 
Al  it  again,  and  Over  he  goes 
To  furnish  a  feast  for  the  hooded  crowt; 
Each  vulture  that  makes  the  Taurus  his  home 
Hay  dine  upon  giant  for  months  to  come." 

IJvea  there  a  man  so  thick  of  bead 
To  whom  it  must  in  words  be  said. 
How  Eppo  did  the  lady  wed, 
And  built  upon  the  giant's  bed 
A  castle,  walled  and  turretcdf 
We  will  hope  not ;  or,  it  there  be. 
Defend  ua  from  bia  compuif  I 


ADVICE    TO    JOKERS. 


A  Kiw  work  published  in  London,  entitled,  "The 
Haod-Book  of  JokiuR,"  gives  the  following  advice, 
which  is  worthy  of  remembrance : 

"Always  let  your  Jokea  be  well-timed.  Any 
time  will  do  for  a  good  joke,  but  no  time  will  do 
for  a  bad  one.  Any  place  will  fit,  provided  the 
Joke  itself  be  fitting;,  but  it  never  Bta  if  a  joke  be 
out  of  its  place.  No  man  can  order  a  joke  as  he 
would  his  coat,  at  Stultz's,  or  his  boots  al  Hoby'a. 
Jokes  are  not  only  often  out  of  order,  but  we  have 
known  jokers  ordered  out;  in  short,  any  man  who 
attempts  to  joke  out  of  order,  should  either  be 
provided  with  a  strait  waistcoat,  or  be  kicked 
oat  of  eocietj.    Id  concocting  jokes  m  in  making 


puddings,  each  person  emploirs  eimflar  materials, 
but  the  quality  of  the  dish  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  skill  of  the  artiste.  Aa  gold  becomea  refined 
by  passing  through  ihe  ordeal  of  fire,  ao  troth  la 
the  purer  for  being  tested  by  the  liirnsice  of  fim; 
for  Jokes  arc,  lo  facia,  what  melting  pota  are  to 
metal.  The  ultcrerof  *  good  Joke  is  a  uteftil  mem- 
ber of  Bociely,  but  the  maker  of  a  bad  one  is  a 
more  despicable  character  than  the  verieM  ctriner 

"  A  joke  from  a  gentleman  is  an  act  of  cliaritT ; 
an  uncharitable  Joke  la  an  nngentlemanlj  act.  Tike 
retort  courteous  is  the  louchstone  oTgood  filing; 
the  reply  churlish  the  proof  of  cold-headed  Mnpidity." 


A   HAS   UILLINEB. 


A  HAN  HILLINEB. 


Abodt  ten  o'clock  one  Sunday  moming,  in  the 
month  of  July,  ISS — ,  the  duiUng  Huub«una  which 
had  for  many  houre  inadiated  a  little  diamal  back 
attic  in  one  of  the  clMesC  courts  adjoining^  Oxford 
street,  in  IiOndoo,  and  stimulated  with  their  inten- 
sity the  closed  eyelids  of  a  youn);  man  lying  in  bed, 
at  length  awoke  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  for  some 
time,  to  relieTe  himself  from  the  irritation  he  expe- 
rienced in  tliein ;  and  yanned  and  atretched  his 
Umbt  with  a  heaTy  aense  of  weariness,  u  though 
his  sleep  bad  not  refreshed  him.  He  presently  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  heap  of  cUithes  lying  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  backless  chair  by  the  bedside,  and 
where  be  hadhaatfiy  Bung  them  about  an  hour  after 
midnigfat;  st  which  llmt  he  had  returned  from  a 
great  draper's  shop  in  Oxford  street,  wbete  he 
serred  as  a  shopman,  and  where  he  had  nearly 
dropped  asleep  after  n  long  day's  work,  while  in  the 
act  of  putting  up  the  shutters.  He  could  hardly  keep 
his  eyes  open  while  he  undressed,  short  as  was  the 
time  it  took  Mm  to  do  so;  and  on  dropping  ei' 
bausted  into  bed,  there  he  had  conlinued  in  deep 
unbroken  slumber  till  tlie  moment  be  is  presented 
to  the  reader.  He  lay  for  seteral  minutes,  stretch- 
ing, yawning,  and  sighing,  occaflionally  costing  an 
irresolQte  eye  towards  the  tiny  fireplace,  where  lay 
a  modicum  of  wood  and  coal,  with  a  tinder-boi  and 
•  match  or  two  placed  upon  the  boh,  so  that  he 
could  easily  light  his  Gre  for  the  purposes  of  bIist- 
Ing  and  breakfasting.  He  stepped  at  length  lazily 
oat  of  bed,  and  when  he  fell  his  feet,  again  yawned 
and  stretched  himself  then  he  lit  his  fire,  placed 
his  bit  of  a  kettle  on  the  top  of  it,  and  returned  to 
bed,  where  he  lay  with  bis  eyes  flied  on  the  Are, 
watching  the  cracking  blaze  insinuating  itself 
throngb  the  wood  and  coal.  Once,  howerer,  it  be- 
gan to  fail,  so  he  had  to  gel  up  and  asaist  It  by 
blowing  and  bits  of  paper ;  and  it  seemed  in  so  pre- 
cartoDB  a  state  that  he  determined  not  again  to  lie 


iB."    nr  SAHtrn  wabsih. 

down,  but  sit  on  the  bedside,  as  he  did  with  Mtarmi 
folded,  ready  to  resume  operation*  if  necessary.  In 
this  posture  he  remained  for  some  time,  watching  hU 
tittle  Gre,  and  listlexsly  listening  to  the  discordant 
jangling  of  Innumerable  church-bellB,  chunorously 
caUing  the  citizens  to  their  deTotions,  What  passed 
through  bis  mind  was  something  like  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'•  Heigho !— Oh,  Lord!— Dull  as  dileh-water  1— 
This  is  my  only  holiday,  yet  I  don't  seem  to  enjoy 
it — the  fact  is,  I  feel  knocked  up  with  my  week's 
work. — Lord,  what  a  life  mine  is,  to  be  sure  f  Here 
am  I,  in  my  eight-and-twentieth  year,  and  for  four 
long  years  have  been  one  of  the  shopmen  at  Dow- 
las, Tagrag,  Bobbin  and  Company's— staving  from 
seven  oclock  in  the  morning  lill  ten  at  night,  and 
all  for  a  salary  of  £3S  a  year  and  my  board  1  And 
Mr.  Tagrag  is  always  telling  me  how  hiji;h  he's 
raised  my  salary.  Thirty-dTe  pounds  a-year  is  oU 
I  have  for  lodging,  and  appearing  like  a  gentleman  I 
Oh,  Lord,  it  can't  last,  for  sometimes  I  feel  getting 
desperate — such  strange  thoughts  I  Seven  killings 
a-week  do  I  pay  for  this  cursed  hole--[he  uttered 
these  words  with  a  bitter  emphaws,  aegompaniedby 
a  disgustful  look  round  the  little  room] — that  one 
couldn't  swing  a  cat  in  without  touching  the  four 
sides ! — Last  winter,  three  of  our  gents  (i.  e.  his  fel- 
low-shopmen) came  to  tea  with  me  one  Sunday 
night  i  and  bitter  cold  oi  it  was,  we  made  this  d — d 
doghole  ea  hot  we  were  obliged  to  opva  Ibc  win- 
dows !  And  as  for  accommodations — I  recollect  1 
had  to  borrow  two  nasty  chairs  from  the  people  be- 
low, who,  on  the  neit  Sunday,  borrowed  my  only 
decanter  in  return,  and,  bang  (hem,  cracked  it  1 — 
Curse  me,  if  Ibis  life  is  worth  having!  It's  all  the 
Tcry  vanity  of  vanities,  and  no  mistake  I  Fag,  ttg, 
fag,  all  one's  days,  and-— what  for?  Thirty-five 
pounds  a-year,  and  '  no  adimiKe  P  Bah,  bells '.  ring 
away  till  you're  oil  cracked! — fi'owdo  you  think  Fm 
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going  to  be  mowed  up  in  church  on  this  the  only 
day  out  of  the  seven  I've  got  to  sweeten  myself  in, 
and  snifl'  fresh  air  ?  A  precious  joke  that  would  be ! 
Whew  ! — after  all,  I'd  as  leave  sit  here ;  for  what's 
the  use  of  my  going  out  ?  Every  body  I  see  out  is 
happy,  excepting  me,  and  the  poor  chaps  that  are 
like  nie ! — Evory  body  laughs  when  they  see  me,  and 
know  that  I'm  only  a  tallow-faced  counter-jumper, 
for  whom  it's  no  use  to  go  out ! — Oh,  Lord !  what's 
the  use  of  being  good-looking,  as  some  chaps  say  I 
am?" — Here  he  instinctively  passed  his  left  hand 
through  a  profusion  of  sandy-colored  hair,  and  cast 
an  eye  towards  the  bit  of  fractured  looking-glass 
that  hung  against  the  wall,  and  which,  by  faithfully 
representing  to  him  a  by  no  means  plain  set  of 
features  (despite  the  dismal  hue  of  his  hair)  when- 
•evcr  he  chose  to  appeal  to  it,  had  afforded  him  more 
enjoyment  than  any  other  object  in  the  world  for 
years.  **  Ah,  Lord !  many  and  many's  the  fine  gal 
I've  done  my  best  to  attract  the  notice  of,  while  I 
was  serving  her  in  the  shop, — that  is,  when  I've 
seen  her  got  out  of  a  carriage !  There  has  been 
luck  to  many  a  chap  like  me,  in  the  same  line  of 
speculation ;  look  at  Tom  Tarnish — how  did  he  get 
Miss  Twang,  the  rich  piano-forte  maker's  daughter? 
— and  now  he's  cut  the  shop,  and  lives  at  Ilaekney 
like  a  regular  gentleman !  Ah  !  that  was  a  stroke ! 
But  somehow,  it  hasn't  answered  with  me  yet :  the 
gals  don't  take !  Lord,  how  I  have  set  my  eyes  and 
-ogled  them — all  of  them  don't  seem  to  dislike  the 
thing — and  sometimes  they'll  smile,  in  a  sort  of  way 
that  says  I'm  safe — but  'tis  no  use,  not  a  bit  of  it ! — 
My  eyes!  catch  me,  by  the  way,  ever  nodding  again 
to  a  lady  on  the  Sunday,  that  had  smiled  when  I 
stared  at  her  while  serving  her  in  the  shop — after 
what  happened  to  me  a  month  or  two  ago  in  the 
Park !  Didn't  I  feel  like  damaged  goods,  just  then ! 
But,  it's  no  matter,  women  arc  so  ditterent  at  differ- 
ent times  I — Very  likely  I  mismanaged  the  thing. — 
By  the  way,  wliat  a  precious  puppy  of  a  chap  the 
fellow  was  that  came  up  to  her  at  the  time  she 
Btejjpod  out  of  her  carriage  to  walk  a  bit !  As  for 
good  looks — cut  mc  to  ribbons" — another  glance  at 
the  glass — "  no ;  I  ain't  afraid  there,  neither — but, 
heigh-ho !  I  suppose  he  was,  as  they  say,  bom  with 
a  gohlen  si)oon  in  his  mouth,  and  never  so  many 
thousand  a-year,  to  make  up  to  him  for  never  so  few 
brains !  lie  was  uncommon  well  dressed  though,  I 
must  own.  What  trowsers ! — thev  stuck  so  natural 
to  him,  he  might  have  been  born  in  them.  And 
his  waistcoat,  and  satin  stock — what  an  air  I  And 
yet,  his  figure  was  nothing  very  out  of  the  way! 
Ilis  gloves,  as  white  as  snow !  I've  no  doubt  he 
wears  a  pair  of  them  a-day — my  stars !  that's  three 
and  sixpence  a-day,  for  don't  I  know  what  they 
cost? — Whew  !  if  I  had  but  the  cash  to  carry  on 
that  sort  of  thing! — And  when  he  had  seen  her  into 
her  carriage — the  horse  he  got  on  ! — and  what  a 
tip-top  groom — that  chap's  wages,  I'll  answer  for  it, 
were  equal  to  my  salary !"  Here  was  a  long  pause. 
*'Xow,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  only  suppose 
luck  was  to  befall  me.  Ray  somebody  was  to  leave 
me  lots  of  cash — many  thousands  a-vear,  or  some- 
thing  in  that  line  !  My  stars !  wouldn't  I  go  it  with 
the  best  of  them !"  Another  long  pause.  *'  Gad,  I 
really  should  hardly  know  how  to  begin  to  spend 
it! — I  think,  by  the  way,  I'd  buy  a  title  to  set  off 
with — for  what  won't  money  buy?  The  thing's 
often  done — there  was  a  great  biscuit-maker  in  the 
city,  the  other  day,  made  a  baronet  of,  all  for  his 
money — and  why  shouldn't  I  ?"    lie  grew  a  little 


heated  with  the  progress  of  his  reflections,  clasping 
his  hands  with  involuntary  energy,  as  he  stretched 
them  out  to  their  fullest  extent,  to  give  effect  to  a 
▼ery  hearty  yawn,  *'  Lord,  only  think  how  it  would 
sound ! 

**SlB  TiTTLlSAT  TlTMOUSl,    BaBOSIET. 

"  The  very  first  place  I'd  go  to  after  Fd  got  my 
title,  and  was  rigged  out  in  §tultze*B  tip-top,  should 
be — our  cursed  shop,  to  buy  a  dozen  or  two  pair  of 
white  kid.  What  a  flutter  there  would  be  among 
the  poor  pale  devils  as  were  standing,  just  as  ever, 
behind  the  counters,  at  Dowlas,  Tagrag  and  Co.'s, 
when  my  carriage  drew  up,  and  I  stepped  into  the 
shop !  Tagrag  would  come  and  attend  to  me  him- 
self. Ko  he  wouldn't — pride  wouldn't  let  him.  I 
don't  know,  though  ;  what  wo(ddn*t  he  do  to  turn  a 
penny,  and  make  two  and  ninepence  into  three  and 
a  penny.  I  shouldn't  quite  come  Captain  Stiflf  over 
him  ;  but  I  should  treat  him  with  a  kind  of  an  air, 
too,  as  if — hem!  how  delightful!"  A  sigh  and  a 
pause.  **Yes,  I  should  oiten  come  to  the  shop. 
Gad,  it  would  be  half  the  fun  of  my  fortune !  And 
they  would  envy  me,  to  be  sure !  How  one  should 
enjoy  it !  I  wouldn't  think  of  marrving  till — and 
yet  I  won't  say  cither ;  if  I  get  among  some  of  them 
out  and  outers — those  first-rate  articles — that  lady, 
for  instance,  the  other  day  in  the  Park — I  should 
like  to  see  her  cut  me  as  she  did,  with  ten  thousand 
a-year  in  my  pocket !  Why,  sheM  be  running  after 
wf,  or  there's  no  truth  in  novels,  which  Tm  sure 
there's  often  a  great  deal  in.  Oh,  of  course,  I 
might  marry  whom  I  pleased.  W^ho  couldn't  be 
got  with  ten  thousand  a-year  1"  Another  pause. 
''  I  should  go  abroad  to  Russia  directly ;  for  they 
tell  me  there's  a  man  lives  there  who  could  dye  this 
hair  of  mine  any  color  I  liked — egad!  I'd  come 
home  as  black  as  a  crow,  and  hold  up  my  head  as 
high  as  any  of  them!  While  I  was  about  it,  I'd 
have  a  touch  at  my  eyebrows" — Crash  went  all  his 
castle-building  at  the  sound  of  his  tea-kettle,  hiss- 
ing, whizzing,  sputtering  in  the  agonies  of  boiling 
over;  as  if  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  fire  bad 
driven  desperate  the  poor  creature  placed  upon  it, 
who  instinctively  tried  thus  to  extinguish  the  cause 
of  its  anguish.  Having  taken  it  off  and  placed  it 
upon  the  hob,  and  placed  on  the  fire  a  tiny  frag- 
ment of  fresh  coal,  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  shaving,  by  pouring  some  of  the  hot  water  into 
an  old  tea-cup,  which  was  presently  to  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  breakfast.  Then  he  spread  out  a  bit  of 
crumpled  whity-brown  paper,  that  had  folded  up  a 
couple  of  segars  which  he  had  bought  over-night  for 
the  Sunday's  special  enjoyment — and  which,  if  he 
had  supposed  they  had  come  from  any  place  beyond 
the  four  seas,  I  imagine  him  to  have  been  slightly 
mistaken.  He  placed  this  bit  of  paper  on  the  little 
mantel-piece ;  drew  his  solitary,  well-worn  razor 
several  times  across  the  palm  of  his  left  hand; 
dipped  his  bnish,  worn  within  the  third  of  an  inch 
to  the  stump,  into  the  hot  water ;  presently  passed 
it  over  as  much  of  his  face  as  he  intended  to  shave ; 
then  rubbed  on  the  damp  surface  a  bit  of  yellow 
soap — and  in  less  than  five  minutes  Ifr.  Titmouse 
was  a  shaved  man.  But  muk — don*t  suppoee  that 
h<^  had  performed  an  extensive  operation.  One 
would  have  thought  him  anxious  to  get  rid  of  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  abominable  sandy-colored 
hair— quite  the  contrary. 

Every  hair  of  his  spreading  whiskers  was  sacred 
from  the  touch  of  steel ;  and  a  bushy  crop  of  hab 
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stretched  underneath  his  chm,  coming  curled  out 
on  each  side  of  it,  above  bis  stock,  like  two  little 
horns  or  tusks.  An  imperial — t.  e.,  a  dirt-colored 
tuft  of  hair,  permitted  to  grow  perpendicularly  down 
the  upper  Up  of  puppies — and  a  pair  of  promining 
mustachios,  poor  Mr.  Titmouse  had  been  compelled 
to  sacrifice  some  time  before,  to  the  tyrannical 
whimsies  of  his  vulgar  employers,  Meisn.  Dowlas 
and  Tagrag,  who  imagined  them  not  to  be  exactly 
suitable  appendages  for  counter-jumpers.  So  that 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  space  shaved  over  on  this 
occasion  was  somewhat  circumscribed.  This  opera- 
tion over,  he  took  out  of  his  trunk  an  old  dirty- 
looking  pomatum-pot.  A  little  of  its  contents,  ex- 
tracted on  the  tips  of  his  two  forefingers,  he  stroked 
carefully  into  his  eyebrows ;  then  spreading  some 
on  the  palms  of  his  handH,  be  rubbed  it  vigorously 
into  his  stubborn  hair  and  whiskers  for  some  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  and  then  combed  and  brushed  his 
hair  into  half  a  dozen  dificrent  dispositions — so  fas- 
tidious in  that  matter  was  Mr.  Titmouse.  Then  he 
dipped  the  end  of  a  towel  into  a  little  water,  and 
twisting  it  round  his  right  fore-finger,  passed  it 
gently  over  his  face,  carefully  avoiding  his  eye- 
brows, and  the  hair  at  the  top,  sides,  and  bottom  of 
his  face,  which  he  then  wiped  with  a  dry  corner  of 
the  towel;  and  no  further  did  Mr.  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse think  it  necessary  to  carry  his  ablutions. 
Had  he  been  able  to  "  see  himself  as  others  saw 
him,**  in  respect  of  those  neglected  regions  which 
lay  somewhere  behind  and  beneath  his  ears,  he 
might  not  possibly  have  thought  it  superfluous  to 
irritate  them  with  a  little  soap  and  water ;  but,  after 
all,  he  knew  best ;  it  might  have  given  him  cold ; 
and  besides,  his  hair  was  very  thick  and  long  be- 
hind, and  might,  perhaps,  conceal  any  thing  that 
was  unsightly.  Then  Mr.  Titmouse  drew  from  un- 
derneath the  bed  a  bottle  of  Warren^s  **  incompara- 
ble blacking,"  and  a  couple  of  brushes,  with  great 
labor  and  skill  polishing  his  boots  up  to  a  wonder- 
ful point  of  briUiancy.  Having  washed  his  hands, 
and  replaced  his  blacking  implements  under  the 
bed,  he  devoted  a  few  moments  to  boiling  about 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  coffee  (as  it  was  styled  on  the 
paper  from  which  he  took,  and  in  which  he  had 
bought  it^ — whereas  it  was,  in  fact,  chicory.)  Then 
he  drew  forth  from  his  trunk  a  calico  shirt,  with 
linen  wristbands  and  collars,  which  had  been  worn 
only  twice  since  its  last  washing — i.  e.,  on  the  pre- 
ceding two  Sundays — and  put  it  on,  taking  great 
care  not  to  rumple  a  very  showy  front,  containing 
three  little  rows  of  frills;  in  the  middle  one  or 
which  he  stuck  three  "  studs,**  connected  together 
with  two  little  gilt  chains,  looking  exceedingly  sty- 
lish— especially  coupled  with  a  span-new  satin  stock, 
which  he  next  buckled  round  his  neck.  Having  put 
on  his  bright  boots  (without,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  any 
stockings)  he  carefully  insinuated  his  legs  into  a 
pair  of  white  trowsers,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
last  washing ;  and  what  with  his  short  straps  and 
high  braces,  they  were  so  tight  that  you  would  have 
feared  their  bursting,  if  he  should  have  sat  hastily. 
I  am  almost  afraid  that  I  shall  hardly  be  believed, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  next  thing  that  he  did  was 
to  attach  a  pair  of  spurs  to  his  boots ; — but,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  not  impotnbU  that  he  might  intend  to 
ride  during  the  day.  Then  he  put  on  a  queer  kind 
of  uider-waistcoat,  which  in  fact  was  only  a  roll-collar 
of  rather  faded  pea-green  silk,  and  designed  to  set  off 
a  Tery  fine  flowered  damson-colored  silk  waistcoat ; 
OTer  whidi  he  drew  a  massive  mosaic  gold  chain 


(to  purchase  which  he  had  sold  a  serviceable  silver 
watch)  which  had  been  carefully  wrapped  up  in  cot- 
ton wool ;  from  which  soft  depository,  also,  he  drew 
HIS  RING  (those  must  have  been  sharp  eyes  that 
eould  tell,  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  hurry,  that  it  was 
not  diamond),  which  he  placed  on  the  stumpy  little 
finger  of  his  red  and  thick  right  hand — and  contem- 
plated its  spNirkle  with  exquisite  satisfaction. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  his  toilet,  he  sat 
down  to  his  breakfast,  spreading  the  shirt  he  had 
taken  off  upon  his  lap,  to  preserve  his  white  trow- 
sers from  spot  or  stain — his  thoughts  alternating 
between  his  late  waking  vision  and  his  purposes  for 
the  day.  He  had  no  butter,  having  used  the  last 
on  the  preceding  morning ;  so  he  was  fain  to  put 
up  with  dry  bread — and  very  dry  and  teeth-trying 
it  was,  poor  fellow — ^but  his  eye  lit  on  his  ring  1 
Haring  swallowed  two  cups  of  his  ^tMut-coffee, 
(eugh  !  such  stuff!)  he  resumed  his  toilet,  by  draw- 
ing out  of  his  other  trunk  his  blue  surtout,  with  em- 
bossed silk  buttons  and  velvet  collar,  and  an  outside 
pocket  in  the  left  breast.  Having  smoothed  down 
a  few  creases,  he  put  it  on.  Then,  before  him  the 
little  vulgar  fraction  of  a  glass,  he  stood  twitching 
about  the  collar,  and  sleeves,  and  front,  so  as  to 
make  them  sit  well ;  concluding  with  a  careful  elon- 
gation of  the  wristbands  of  his  shirt,  so  as  to  show 
their  whiteness  gracefully  beyond  the  cuff  of  his 
coat-sleeve — and  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  sort 
of  white  boundary  line  between  the  blue  of  his  coat- 
sleeve  and  the  red  of  his  hand.  At  that  useful  mem- 
ber he  could  not  help  looking  with  a  sigh,  as  he  had 
oflcn  done  before — for  it  was  not  a  handsome  hand. 
It  was  broad  and  red,  and  the  fingers  were  thick 
and  stumpy,  and  very  coarse  deep  wrinkles  at  every 
joint.  His  nails  also  were  flat  and  shapeless ;  and 
he  used  to  be  continually  gnawing  them,  till  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  them  down  to  the  quick — and 
they  were  a  sight  to  set  a  Christianas  teeth  on  edge. 
Then  he  extracted  from  the  first-mentioned  trunk  a 
white  pocket-handkerchief — an  exemplary  one,  that 
had  gone  through  four  Sundays*  show  (not  «««,  be 
it  understood,)  and  yet  was  capable  of  exhibition 
again.  A  pair  of  sky-colored  kid  gloves  next  made 
their  appearance ;  which,  however,  showed  such 
barefaced  marks  of  former  service  as  rendered  in- 
dispensable a  ten  minutes'  rubbing  with  bread 
crumbs.  His  Sunday  hat,  carefully  covered  with 
silver-paper,  wa^  next  gently  removed  from  its  well- 
worn  box — ah,  how  lightly  and  delicately  did  he 
pass  his  smoothing  hand  round  its  glossy  surface ! 
Lastly,  he  took  down  a  thin  black  cane,  with  a  gilt 
head,  and  full  brown  tassel,  from  a  peg  behind  the 
door — and  his  toilet  was  complete.  Laying  down 
his  cane  for  a  moment,  he  passed  his  hands  again 
through  his  hair,  arranging  it  so  as  to  fall  nicely  on 
each  side  beneath  his  hat,  which  he  then  placed 
upon  his  head,  with  an  elegant  inclination  towards 
the  left  side.  He  was  really  not  bad-looking,  in 
spite  of  his  sandy-colored  hair.  His  forehead,  to  be 
sure,  was  contracted,  and  his  eyes  of  a  very  light 
color,  and  a  trifle  too  protuberant ;  but  his  mouth 
was  rather  well-formed,  and  being  seldom  closed, 
exhibited  very  beautiful  teeth  ;  and  his  nose  was  of 
that  description  which  generally  passes  for  a  Roman 
nose.  His  countenance  wore  generally  a  smile,  and 
was  expressive  of— self-satisfaction  ;  and  surely  any 
expression  is  better  than  none  at  all.  As  for  the 
slightest  trace  of  intellect  in  it,  I  should  be  mislead- 
ing the  reador  if  I  were  to  say  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
He  was  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and 
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niher  itrongly  set,  vilh  a.  Utile  tendency  to  round 
ahoulders ;  but  bin  limbo  were  pliant  and  his  moliooa 
biinble.  _ 

Here  fou  have,  then,  Mr.  Tittleba 


ibe  life— certainly  i 
of  hia  kind.  Well— ha 
put  hia  hat  on,  as  I  hare 
■aid  i  buttoned  tbe  low- 
est tKO  buttons  of  hiH 
■uriout,  and  stuck  his 
white  pocliet-hand  ker- 
chief into  the  outside 
povket  in  front,  ae  al- 


■  than  an  BTerage  sample 


Olet 


with  ■ 


t  of  c 


■eful 


carcleiisDess — a  graceful 
contnut  to  the  blue ; 
drew  on  bis  glotvti ; 
took  hia  cane  in  his 
hand ;  drained  the  list 
aad  remnant  in  his  cof- 
fee-«up;  and,  Ihe  sun 
■hining  in  the  full  epien- 
dor  of  a  July  noon,  and 
promising  a  glorious 
day,  forth  sallied  this 
poor  fellow,  an  Oxford 
street  Adonis,  going 
forlh  conquering  and  to 
conquer!      Petty  fin 


imach  wilhin  ;  a  cane  of  Bock  itri 


tlie  Borrow,  creoking,  close  sluircrme,  which  he  had 
not  quitted  befon>  he  beard  exclaimed  fnim  nn  op- 
|nmile  window,  "  My  eyes,  ain't  that  a  swell !"  He 
felt  how  inie  the  obr^erration  was,  and  that  at  that 
moment  he  was  somewhat  out  of  his  element ;  so  he 
hurried  on,  and  soon  reached  the  ffreat  broad  street, 
s|>ostrophtn;d  by  the  celebrated  Opium-Knter,  with 
bitter  feelinf;,  as — "  Oiford  Bireet ! — slony-bearted 
step-mother! — Thou  (hat  lislenest  to  (he  sighs  of 
orphans,  and  driiikeat  the  tears  of  children."  Here, 
though  hia  spirits  were  not  juht  then  very  buoyant, 
the  p)Or  dandy  breathed  more  freely  than  when  he 
was  passing  through  the  nasty  crowded  court 
(Closet  Court)  wbiuh  he  bad  juat  quitted.  He 
passed  and  met  huiidredH  who,  like  liimHelf,  seemed 
released  for  a  precious  day's  interval  from  inlcniii 
toil  and  miserable  conllnement  during  the  week 
but  there  were  not  many  of  them  who  had  any  pre 
trnsions  to  vie  with  him  in  elegante  of  appearance — 
■nd  that  wag  a  lumrii  I  Who  could  do  justice  to 
tbe  air  with  which  ho  etrutted  along?  He  fell  as 
happy,  poor  soul,  in  his  little  ostentation,  as  his  Co- 
rinthian rival  in  tip-lop  turnout,  after  twice  as  long, 
and  as  aniious,  and  fifty  liniea  as  eipensive  prepara- 
lions  for  efii'diTe  public  display !  Kay,  mv  poor 
ewell  was  greatly  the  superior  of  such  it  one  as  I 
hare  alluded  to.  Titmouse  did,  to  a  great  degree, 
bedizen  his  back  at  the  expense  of  his  belly;  where- 
as, the  Corinthian  cxquisile.  too  often  taking  advan- 
tage of  nation  and  influence,  recklessly  both  sati- 
ates his  appolito  within,  and  decorates  his  person 
without,  at  Ibe  expense  of  innumerable  heart-aching 
creditors.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  chiim  any 
K'al  merit  for  Titmouse  On  this  Score,  because  I  am 
uol  iura  how  be  would  act  if  be  were  to  become 


poasessed  of  his  magnificent  rtval'a  means  and  op- 
portuniliea  for  tbe  perjietration  of  gentlemanly 
frauds  on  a  splendid  scale.  But  wo  shall,  perhapf, 
see  by  and  by.  He  walked  along  with  leisBitly 
step;  for  haste  and  perspiration  were  vulgar,  and 
be  had  the  day  before  him. 

Observe  the  careless  glance  of  Mlf-«atilfaeliOD 
with  which  be  occaiion^ly  renrded  fab  brigbt 
boots,  with  their  martial  appendage,  giving  out  • 
faint  tingling  sound  as  he  heavily  trod  the  broad 
flags;  his  s])0lleu  trowsers,  his  tight  mrtoat,  and 
the  tip  of  white  handkerchief  peeping  acddenially 
out  in  front  t  A  pleasant  sight  it  wu  to  behold 
him  in  a  chance  rencontre  with  some  one  genteel 
enough  10  be  reeogniied — as  he  stood,  resting  on 
his  icit  leg;  his  left  arm  stuck  npon  his  hip;  bis 
right  leg  easily  beat  outwards;  his  right  hand 
lightly  holding  hia  ebon  cane,  with  Uie  gin  head  of 
which  he  occaMonally  tapped  his  teeth ;  and  bis 
eyes,  half-clowd,  scrutinizmg  the  face  and  flgnie  of 
each  "pretty  gaC"  as  she  passed  1  This  vat  indeed 
happiness,  as  fur  as  liis  forlorn  condition  could  id. 
mit  of  his  enjoying  it.  Be  had  no  particular  object 
in  view.  A  tiff  over  night  wilb  two  of  hia  shop- 
males  bad  broken  oCT  a  party  vhieh  they  had  agreed 
the  Sunday  preceding  in  forming,  to  go  to  Green- 
wich on  the  ensuing  Sunday;  and  this  fattle  circom. 
slancc  a  little  soured  hia  temper,  depreaaed  as  were 
his  spirits  before.  He  resolved  to-day  to  walk 
atraiglil  on,  and  dine  somewhere  a  little  way  oul  of 
town,  by  way  of  passing  the  time  till  four  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  he  intended  to  make  hia  appearance 
in  Hyde  I'ark,  "  to  See  the  fashions,"  which  was  his 
favorite  Kunilay  ovcupalion. 

His  cotidilion  wus,  mdeed,  forlorn  in  the  extreme. 
To  ssy  nothing  of  his  prmptcti  In  life — what  wu 
bis  preiient  cunilllion  t  A  shopman,  with  ilSfi  a-year, 
out  of  which  he  hod  to  find  his  clotliing,  washing, 
lodging,  and  all  other  incidental  eipenees — luB 
board  being  found  him  by  bis  employers.  He  was 
fire  weeks  in  arrear  to  hia  landlady — a  corpident 
old  termagant,  whom  nothing  could  have  induced 
,  him  to  risk  offending,  but  his  overmastering  love  of 
I  finery  ;  for  1  grieve  to  say,  that  this  deficiency  had 
-  been  occasioned  by  his  purehase  of  the  ring  he  theo 
I  wore  will)  so  much  pride.  How  he  bad  contrived 
to  pacify  her — lie  upon  lie  as  he  must  have  had  re- 
j  course  10 — I  know  nol.  He  was  b  debt,  too,  to  hia 
'  poor  washerwoman  in  sii  or  seven  shillings  tor 
I  nearly  a  quarter's  washinfr;  and  owed  five  timea 
I  that  amount  to  a  Uttle  old  tailor,  who,  wiifa  huge 
'  spectacles  on  bis  nose,  turned  up  to  him,  out  of  a 
I  litlle  ciipboaiil  which  he  occufHed  in  Closet  Court, 
I  and  which  Titmouie  hod  to  para  whenever  be  went 
'  10  or  from  his  lod);ings,  ■  lean,  sallow,  wrinkled 
i  face,  imploring  him  lo  "settle  his  small  account.' 
All  the  cojib  in  hand  which  he  had  to  meet  cODtin- 
I  gcncicH  between  that  day  and  quarleiHlay,  wluch 
was  six  weeks  olf,  was  about  twenty-sii  ihillings,  of 
which  ho  hud  taken  one  for  the  present  day's  ex- 

Revolving  these  eanewhat  disheartenitig  matters 
In  his  mind,  ho  passed  easily  and  leisurely  along  ths 
whole  length  of  Oxford  street  Ko  one  could  aavs 
judged  from  his  dressy  appearance,  the  constant 
smirk  on  his  face,  and  hia  confident  air,  how  very 
miserable  that  poor  dandy  was  ;  but  three^Mrlhf 
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J  a  plain  mercantile  edncalion,  ai  It  is  called, 
'..  riding,  wriling,  and  arithmetic :  be^'ond  a 
J  moderate  acquaintance  with  these,  he  linew 
.hipg  wliatever ;  not  haTJog  read  more  than  a  few 
reli,  and  plajs,  and  sporting  newepapen. 
)n  he  walked  towards  Bajsvater ;  and  finding  it 


wat  7et  early,  and  conaidertng  that  the  farthest  he 
went  from  town  the  better  prospect  there  was  orhi* 
being  able,  with  a  little  lacrifice  of  appearances,  to 
get  a  dinner  coosiatent  with  the  meana  he  carried 
about  with  him,  Tiz.,  one  shilling,  he  pursued  his 
way  a  mile  or  two  beyond  Bayswater,  and.  Sure 
enongb,  came  at  length  upoo  a  nice  little  public- 
bouHC  on  the  roadside,  called  the  Squaretoea  Anus. 
Very  tired,  and  quite  smothered  with  duet,  he  first 
Bat  down  in  a  small  back  room  to  rest  hlmnclf  i  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  call  for  a  clothes-brush  and 
shoe-brUBh,  to  relieve  hia  clothes  and  boots  from 
the  heavy  dust  upon  them.  Having  thus  attended 
to  hia  outer  man,  aa  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, he  bethought  himself  of  hia  inner  man,  ohose 
craving!  he  satisfied  with  a  pretty  imbetantial  mut- 
ton-pie and  a  pint  of  porter.  This  fare,  together 
witl]  a  penny  to  the  little  girl  who  waited  on  bim, 
cost  liim  lenpence ;  and  haiin);  somewhat  rett-eshed 
himself,  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to  town. 
Having  lit  one  of  his  two  segars,  he  sallied  forth, 
pulling  along  with  an  air  of  quiet  enjoyment.  Din- 
ner, however  liumble,  seldom  fails,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  a  fcir  draught  of  good  porter,  In 
some  considerable  degree  to  tranquillize  tiie  anima] 
spirits;  and  that  soothing  effect  began  soon  to  be 
experienced  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  The  sedative  tatat 
he  erroneously  attributed  to  the  segar  he  was 
smoking;  whereas  in  fact  the  only  tobacco  he  had 
imbibed  was  from  the  porter.  But.  however  that 
might  l>e,  he  certainly  returned  towards  town  in  a 
far  calmer  and  even  more  cheerful  humor  than  that 
in  which  be  had  quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  bcfor«. 
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It  M  happens  that,  throughout  mj  life,  I  have 
had  occauoD  only  for  half  a  house,  and,  from  mo- 
lives  of  economy,  have  been  unwilling  to  pay  rent 
for  a  whole  one ;  but — there  can  be  on  eartb,  I  find, 
no  resting-ptace  for  him  who  is  so  unhappy  as  to 
want  onlj  "half  a  house."  In  the  course  of  the 
last  eight  years,  I  have  occupied  one  hundred  and 
forty-tliree  difftrent  lodgings,  running  the  gauntlet 
twice  through  alt  London  and  Westminster,  and. 
ottener  than  I  can  remember,  the  "out-parishcs" 
through  I  A«  "  two  removes"  are  as  bad  as  a  fire, 
it  follows  that  1  have  gone  seventy-one  limes  and  a 
half  through  tbe  horrors  of  conSagration  !  And,  in 
every  jrface  where  I  have  lived,  it  has  been  my  fate 
to  be  domiciled  with  a  mooslerl  But  my  voice 
shall  be  heard,  as  a  voice  upon  tbe  house-lop,  cry- 
ing out  until  I  find  relief^  I  have  been  ten  days  al- 
ready in  tbe  abode  from  wMoh  I  now  write,  so  I 
cannot,  in  reason,  look  to  stay  more  than  three  or 
four  more.  I  hear  peo|^  talk  of  "  the  grave"  as  a 
lodging  (at  worst)  that  •  mania  "sore  of;"  but,  if 
Ibere  be  one  renrrection-man  alive  when  I  die,  as 
sore  as  quatter^ay,  I  shall  be  taken  ap  again. 

The  SrM  trial  I  endured  when  I  came  to  London, 
«M  naldnK  tbe  tour  of  all  the  boarding-houses — 
being  delMed,  I  beUere,  teriatim,  by  every  pre- 
•eripciTc  fbnn  of  "advertisement." 

nnt,  I  was  lured  by  the  pretence  modest — this 
appeared  in  Tit  Urn**  all  the  jear  round     "  De- 


sirable circle" — "Airy  ^tuaUon" — "Umlted  cmn- 
ber  of  guests" — "  Every  attention" — and  "  no 
children." 

Kelt,  was  the  commanding — at  the  very  "head 
and  front"  of  Ihc  Morning  Pott.  "  Vicinity  of  the 
fashionable  Squares!" — '"Two  persons,  to  increase 
society" — "Family  of  condition"— and  "Terms  at 
Mr.  Same's,  the  bookseller's." 

Then  came  the  irresistible.  "Widow  of  an  ofB- 
cer  of  rank"— "  Unprotected  early  in  life"— "De- 
sirous to  eitend  family  circle"-"  blatters  herself," 
etc.  Moonshine  all  together  1  "Deniiable  circle" 
— a  bank  clerk  and  live  daughters  who  wanted  hus- 
bands. Brandy  and  water  al^r  supper,  and  hooby 
from  Devonshire  snapl  up  before  ray  eyes.  Lillle 
boy,  too,  io  the  family,  tliat  belonged  to  a  sister 
who  "  had  died."  I  hale  scandal ;  but  I  never  could 
find  out  where  Ihal  sister  had  been  buried. 

"Fashionable  Square"— Tbe  fire,  to  the  frying- 
pan  1  The  worst  Urm—{oa  conBideralion>— in  all 
my  eiporience.  Dishes  Kithoul  meat,  and  beds 
without  blankets.  "  Terms,"  "  two  hundred  guineas 
a-ye»r,"  and  surcharges  for  night-candle.  And,  as 
for  dinner  I  as  I  am  a  Yorkshireman,  1  never  knew 
what  It  meant  while  1  was  in  Manchester  Square ! 

I  have  bad  two  stop-mothers,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I 
was  sii  months  at  a  preparatory  school,  but  1  never 
saw  a  woman  since  I  was  bom  cut  meat  like  Lady 
Catharine   SkinfiintI     There   was  a   transparency 
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tbout  her  slice  «hioh  (■fler  >  good  luocheon)  one 
could  paiue  uid  look  U,  Sbe  would  cover  you  > 
whole  pt>l«  with  fillet  of  veal  and  ham,  uid  not  in- 
cre»«e  the  weight  of  it  half  «n  ounce. 

And  then  the  Hissci  SkinfintB—lur  knowledge  of 
utatomy — their  cutting  up  a  rowl!~-In  the  puniest 
hair-staried  chicken  thai  ever  broke  the  heart  of  a 
brood-hen  to  look  at,  the  j  would  find  you  side-bone, 
juoion,  drum-atick,  liver,  gizzard,  rump  and  merry- 
tbougbtl  and,  even  buyond  this  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  all  admitted — and  apocryphal — divisions 
and  dialinctiong,  I  have  caught  (he  eldest  of  them 
actually  inventing  new  joints,  thai,  even  in  specula- 
tion, never  before  eiialed  I 

I  understand  the  meaning  now  of  the  Persian 
■alutation — "May  your  shadow  never  be  less!"  I 
lost  mine  entirely  in  about  a  fortnight  that  1  staid 
U  Lady  Skinflint's. 

Two  more  hosts  took  me  "at  livery"  (besideB  the 
"  widow"  of  the  "  officer  of  rank") — an  apothecary, 
who  made  patients  of  hb  boarderti,  and  an  ntlorney, 
who  looked  for  clients  among  tbem.  I  got  away 
from  (be  medical  gentleman  rather  hastily,  for  I 
found  Ibat  the  paatrj-cook  who  served  the  house 
was  his  brother;  and  the  lawyer  was  so  pressing 
■bout  "  discounts,"  and  "  investments  of  properly," 
that  I  never  ventured  (o  sign  my  name,  even  to  a 
irashing-bill,  during  tbe  few  days  1  was  in  his  bouse ; 
on  quitting  the  which,  I  took  courage,  and,  renolv- 
Ing  to  become  my  own  provider,  hired  a  "First 
floor,"  accordingly  ("  unfumiBhed")  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bloooubury  Square. 


Uutit 


[  ordered  a  < 


a  of  my  career  amounted  to  an 
•scape.  I  ordered  a  earte  blanche  outfit  from  an 
upholsterer  of  Piccadilly,  determined  to  have  my 
"apartments"  uneiueptionable  before  I  entered 
them  J  and  discovered,  after  a  hundred  pounds  laid 
out  in  painting,  decorating,  and  eurtdn -fitting,  that 
the  "ground  landlord"  had  certain  claims  which 
would  be  liquidated  when  my  property  "  went  in." 
This  miscarriage  Ifade  me  so  cautious,  that  be- 


fore I  would  choose  again,  I  was  the  «woni  bormr 
of  every  auctioneer  and  house-agent  (so  called)  in 
London.  1  refused  twenty  offers,  at  least,  becaoae 
they  had  the  appearuice  of  being  "  great  tuu^ains." 
Eschewed  all  houses  as  though  tbej  had  the  plague, 
in  which  I  found  that  "single  gentlemen  were  pre- 
ferred." Was  threatened  with  three  actions  for 
defamation,  for  queslioniitg  the  solvency  of  persona 
in  business.  And,  at  length,  was  so  lucky  as  (o  bit 
upon  a  really  desirable  mansion!  The  "tamilj" 
perfectly  respectable  {  but  had  "  more  room"  than 
was  necessary  for  them.  Demanded  the  "strictest 
references,"  and  accepted  no  inmate  for  "less  than 
a  year."  Into  this  most  unexceptionable  abode  1 
conveyed  myself  and  my  property.  Sure  I  should 
slay  for  ever,  and  doubted  whether  I  ought  not  to 
secure  it  at  once  for  ten  yeara  instead  of  one.  And 
before  I  had  been  settled  in  the  bouse  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  J  found  (hat  the  chimneys — every 
one  of  tliem  !  smoked,  from  the  top  to  tbe  boltom'! 
There  was  guilt,  reader,  in  the  landlord'a  eye,  the 
moment  the  first  pulT  drove  me  out  of  my  drawing- 
room,  lie  made  an  effort  to  say  something  like 
"damp  day;"  but  the  "amen"  stuck  in  his  throat. 
He  could  not  say  "amen,"  when  I  did  cry  "God 
bless  us!"  Tbe  whole  building,  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  garret,  was  infected  with  the  malady.  1  hid 
noticed  the  dark  complexions  of  the  family,  and 
had  concluded  they  were  from  the  West  Indies, — 
Ibey  were  smoke-dried  : — 


Blow  high,  bl 


iwl 


I  suffered  sii  weeks  under  excuses,  knowing  them 
to  be  humbug  oil  tbe  while.  For  a  wbole  month  it 
was  "the  wind;"  but  I  saw  "the  wind"  veer  tsice 
all  round  the  compasa,  and  found,  blow  which  wav 
it  would,  it  still  blew  down  my  chimney  ! 

Then  we  conic  to  "  cures."  Krst,  there  were  al- 
terations at  the  lop — new  chimney-pots,  cowls, 
hovels — and  all  making  the  thing  worse.  Then  we 
tried  at  the  bottom — grates  reset,  and  flues  con- 
Iracted — still  to  no  purpose.  Then  we  came  lo 
burning  charcoal ;  and  in  four  days  I  was  ic  a  dr- 
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cline.  Then  we  kept  the  doora  and  windows  open ; 
and  in  one  day  I  got  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism.  And 
in  spite  of  doom  or  windows,  blowers,  registers,  or 
Count  Rumford — ^precaution  in  putting  on  coals,  or 
mathematical  management  of  poker — down  the 
enemy  would  come  to  our  very  faces, — poof!  poof! 
— as  if  in  derision  I  till  I  prayed  heaven  that  smoke 
had  life  and  being,  that  I  might  commit  murder  on 
it  at  once,  and  so  be  hanged ;  and  at  length,  after 
throwing  every  movable  I  could  command  at  the 
grate  and  the  chimney  by  turns,  and  paying  **  no 
core  no  pay"  doctors  by  dozens,  who  did  nothing 
but  make  dirt  and  mischief,  I  sent  for  a  respectable 
surveyor,  paid  him  for  his  opinion  beforehand,  and 
heard  that  the  fault  in  the  chimneys  was  **  radical,'^ 
and  not  to  be  remedied  without  pulling  the  house 
down! 

I  paid  my  twelvemonth^s  rent,  and  wished  only 
that  my  landlord  might  live  through  his  lease.  I 
heard  afterwards,  that  he  had  himself  been  imposed 
upon ;  and  that  the  house,  from  the  first  fire  ever 
lighted  in  it,  had  been  a  scandal  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  this  whole  volume  would  not  suffice  to 
enumerate  the  variety  of  wretchedness — and  smoky 
chimneys  the  very  least  of  them ! — ^which  drove  me 
A  second  time  to  change  my  plan  of  life ;  the  num- 
berless lodgings  that  I  lived  in,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences, greater  or  lesser,  attending  each.  In  one 
place,  my  servants  quarrelled  with  the  servants  of 
**  the  people  of  the  house."  In  another,  **  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house^s"  servants  quarrelled  with  mine. 
Here,  my  housekeeper  refused  to  stay,  because  the 
kitchen  was  **  damp."  There,  my  footman  begged 
I  would  **  provide  myself,"  as  there  were  *'  rats  in 
his  cockloft."  Then  somebody  fell  over  a  pail  of 
water,  left  upon  **  my  stairs ;"  and  "  my  maid"  de- 
clared it  was  **  the  other  maid"  had  put  it  there. 
Then  the  cats  fought ;  and  I  was  assured  that  mine 
had  given  the  first  scratch.  On  the  whole,  the  dis- 
putes were  so  manifold,  always  ending  to  my  dis- 
comfiture,— for  the  lady  of  the  mansion  would  as- 
sail me, — I  never  could  get  the  gentleman  to  be 
dissatisfied,  (and  so  conclude  the  controversy  by 
kicking  him  down  stairs,) — that  seeing  one  clear 
advantage  maintained  by  the  ground  possessor,  viz., 
that  I,  when  we  squabbled,  was  obliged  to  vacate, 
and  he  remained  where  he  was,  I  resolved,  once  for 
all,  to  turn  the  tables  upon  mankind  at  large,  and 
become  a  "  landlord"  and  a  **  housekeeper,"  in  my 
own  immediate  person. 

**  SiVf  the  gray  goote  hath  laid  an  egg. — ^^tV,  the 
old  bam  doth  need  repair. — The  cook  etcearethy  the 
tneat  doth  bum  at  the  fire. — John  Ihcmae  is  in  the 
9tock*  ;  and  every  thing  stage  on  your  arrival.^^ 

I  would  not  advise  any  single  gentleman  hastily 
to  conclude  that  he  is  in  distress.  Bachelors  are 
discontented,  and  take  wives;  footmen  arc  ambi- 
tious, and  take  eating-houses.  What  does  either 
party  gain  by  the  change  ?  '*  We  know,"  the  wise 
man  has  said,  **what  we  are;  but  we  know  not 
what  we  may  be.** 

In  estinyating  the  happiness  of  householders,  I 
had  imagined  all  tenants  to  be  like  myself, — mild, 
forbearing,  punctual,  and  contented ;  but  I  *^  kept 
house"  three  years,  and  was  never  out  of  hot  water 
the  whole  time  I  I  did  manage,  after  some  trouble, 
to  get  fidrly  into  a  creditable  mansion — just  missing 
one,  by  a  stroke  of  fortune,  which  had  a  brazier's 
shop  at  the  back  of  it,  and  was  always  shown  at 
hours  when  the  workmen  were  gone  to  dinner — and 
MDt  a  notice  to  the  papers,  that  a  bachelor  of  sober 


habits,  having  **  a  larger  residence  than  he  wanted,** 
would  dispose  of  half  of  it  to  a  family  of  respecta- 
bibty.  But  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be,  and  I 
think  is,  in  a  plot  to  drive  me  out  of  my  senses.  In 
the  first  ten  days  of  my  new  dignity,  I  was  visited 
by  about  twenty  tax-gatherers,  half  of  them  with 
claims  that  I  had  never  heard  of,  and  the  other  half 
with  claims  far  exceeding  my  expectations.  Tl^e 
householder  seemed  to  be  the  minister's  very  milch 
cow — the  positive  scape-goat  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity !  I  was  called  on  for  hou^e-tax,  window-tax, 
land-tax,  and  scrvant's-tax !  Poor's-rate,  sewers'- 
rate,  pavement-rate,  and  scavengers'-rate !  I  had 
to  pay  for  watering  streets  on  which  other  people 
walked ;  for  lighting  lamps  which  other  people  saw 
by ;  for  maintaining  watchmen  who  slept  all  night ; 
and  for  building  churches  that  I  never  went  into. 
And — I  never  knew  that  the  country  was  taxed  till 
that  moment ! — these  were  but  a  few  of  the  *'  dues" 
to  be  sheared  off  from  me.  There  was  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  whom  I  never  saw,  sent  to  me 
at  Kaster  for  "  an  offering."  There  was  the  charity- 
school  of  the  parish,  solicited  "  the  honor"  of  my 
**  subscription  and  support."  One  man  came  to  in- 
form me  that  I  was  *'  drawn  for  the  militia,"  and 
offered  to  '*  get  me  off,"  on  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money.  Another  insisted  that  I  was  "  chosen  con- 
stable," and  actually  brought  the  insignia  of  office 
to  my  door.  Then  I  had  petitions  to  read  (in 
writing)  from  all  the  people  who  chose  to  be  in  dis- 
tress; personal  beggars,  who  penetrated  into  my 
parlor,  to  send  to  Bridewell,  or  otherwise  get  rid 
of.  Windows  were  broken,  and  "nobody"  had 
'*  done  it,"  The  key  of  the  street  door  was  lost, 
and  **  nobody"  had  "  had  it."  Then  my  cook  stopped 
up  the  kitchen  "sink ;"  and  the  bricklayers  took  a 
month  to  open  it.  Then  my  gutter  ran  over,  and 
flooded  my  neighbor's  garret;  and  I  was  served 
with  notice  of  an  action  for  dilapidation. 

And  at  Christmas ! — Oh !  it  was  no  longer  deal- 
ing with  ones  and  twos! — The  whole  hundred,  on 
the  day  after  that  festival,  rose  up,  by  concert,  to 
devour  me ! 

Dustmen,  street-keepers,  lamplighters,  turncocks, 
postmen,  beadles,  scavengers,  chinmey-sweeps — the 
whole  pecus  of  parochial  servitorship  were  at  my 
gate  before  eleven  at  noon. 

Then  the  "waits"  came — ^two  sets!  and  fought 
which  should  have  "  my  bounty."  Rival  patrols 
disputed  whether  I  did  or  did  not  lie  within  their 
"beat."  At  one  time  there  was  a  doubt  as  to 
which,  of  two  parishes,  I  belonged ;  and  I  fully  ex- 
pected that  (to  make  sure)  I  should  have  been  vis- 
ited by  the  collectors  from  both!  Meantime  the 
knocker  groaned,  until  very  evening,  under  the  dull, 
stunning,  single  thumps— each  villain  would  have 
struck,  although  it  had  been  upon  the  head  of  his 
own  grandfather  ! — of  bakers,  butchers,  tallow- 
chandlers,  grocers,  fishmongers,  poulterers,  and  oil- 
men !  Every  ruffian  who  made  his  livelihood  by 
swindling  me  through  the  whole  year,  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  a  peculiar  benefJEiction  (for  his  rob- 
beries) on  this  dp  v.     And 

IIoBt  I  no     by  my  life  I  scorn  tho  namo ! 

All  this  was  child's  play — bagatelle,  I  protest,  and" 
"  perfumed,"  to  what  I  had  to  go  through  in  the 
"letting  off"  of  my  dwelling!  The  swarms  of 
crocodiles  that  assailed  me,  on  every  tine  day — 
three-fourths  of  them,  to  avoid  an  impending  show- 
er, or  to  paGS  away  a  stupid  morning — in  the  shape 
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of  stale  dowagers,  city  coxcombs,  **  professional 
gentlemen,"  and  ** single  ladies!"  And  all  (except 
a  few  that  were  swindlers^  finding  something  wrong 
about  my  arrangements!  Gil  Bias*  mule,  which 
was  nothing  but  faults,  never  had  half  so  many 
faults  as  my  house.  Carlton  Palace,  if  it  were  to  be 
**  let"  to-morrow,  would  be  objected  to  by  a  tailor. 
One  man  found  my  rooms  "too  small;"  another 
thought  them  rather  "too  large;"  a  third  wished 
that  they  had  been  loftier ;  a  fourth,  that  there  had 
been  more  of  them.  One  lady  hinted  a  sort  of 
doubt,  *'  whether  the  neighborhood  was  quite  re- 
spectable ;"  another  asked,  "  if  I  had  any  family ;" 
and,  then,  "whether  I  would  bind  myself  not  to 
have  any  during  her  stay."  Two  hundred,  after  de- 
taining me  an  hour,  had  called  only  "  for  friends." 
Ten  thousand  went  through  all  the  particulars,  and 
would  "  call  again  to-morrow."  At  last  there  came 
a  lady  who  gave  the  coup-de-grace  to  my  "  house- 
keeping ;"  she  was  a  clergyman's  widow,  she  said, 
from  Somersetshire ;  if  she  had  been  an  "  officer's" 
I  had  suspected  her ;  but,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  let  her 
in ;  and — she  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of 
marrying  me !  Sometimes  she  heard  a  mouse  be- 
hind the  wainscot,  and  I  was  called  in  to  scare  it. 
Her  canary  bird  got  loose ;  would  I  be  so  good  as 
to  catch  it  ?  I  fell  sick,  but  was  soon  glad  to  get 
well  again ;  for  she  sent  five  times  a  day  to  ask  if  I 
was  better ;  beside  pouring  in  plates  of  blanc  mange, 
jellies,  cordials,  raspberry  vinegar,  fruits  fresh  from 
the  country,  and  hasty -puddings  made  by  her  own 
band.  And,  at  last,  after  the  constant  borrowings 
of  books,  the  eternal  interchange  of  newspapers, 
and  the  daily  repair  of  crow-quills,  the  opinions  up- 
on wine,  and  the  corrections  of  hackney  coachmen, 
I  determined  to  get  rid  of  many  troubles  at  once  ; 

I  therefore  presented  Mrs.  F with  my  house, 

and  every  thing  in  it,  and  determined  never  again, 
as  a  man's  only  protection  against  female  cupidity, 
to  possess  even  a  tooth-brush  that  I  could  legally 
call  my  own. 

This  resolution,  gentle  reader,  compelled  me  to 
shelter  myself  in  "  furnished  lodgings,"  where  the 
most  of  accommodation,  (sublunary!)  after  all,  I  be- 
lieve, is  to  be  found.  I  had  sad  work,  as  you  may 
imagine,  to  find  my  way  at  first.  Once  I  ventured 
to  inhabit  (as  there  was  no  board  in  the  case)  with 
a  surgeon.  But,  what  between  the  patients  and 
the  resurrection-men,  the  "  night  bell"  was  intoler- 
able ;  and  he  ordered  the  watchman,  too,  I  found, 
to  pull  it  privately  six  or  seven  times  a-week,  in  or- 
der to  impress  the  neighborhood  with  an  opinion  of 
his  practice.  From  one  place  I  was  driven  away  by 
a  music-master,  who  gave  concerts  opposite  to  me ; 
and  at  a  second,  after  two  days'  abiding,  I  found 
that  a  madman  was  confined  on  the  second  fioor ! 
Two  houses  I  left  because  my  hostesses  made  love 
to  me.  Three,  because  parrots  were  kept  in  the 
streets.  One,  because  a  cock  (who  would  crow  all 
night)  came  to  live  in  a  yard  at  the  back  of  me ; 
and  another,  in  which  I  had  staid  two  months,  (and 
should  perhaps  have  remained  till  now,}  because  a 
boy  of  eight  years  old  (there  is  to  me  no  earthly 
creature  so  utterly  intolerable  as  a  boy  of  eight 
vearsold!)  came  home  from  school  to  "pass  the 
holidays."  I  had  thoughts,  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it,  of  taking  him  off  by  poison ;  and  bought  two 
raspberry  tarts  to  give  him  arsenic  in,  as  I  met  him 
on  the  stairs,  where  he  was,  up  and  down,  all  day. 
As  it  is,  I  have  sent  an  order  to  the  Seven  Dials,  to 
have  an  "  early  delivery"  of  all  the  "  dying  speeches'* 


for  the  next  ten  years.  I  did  this  in  order  that  I 
may  know  when  he  is  hanged — a  fact  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  ascertain,  because  hia  father  and  I  had 
an  altercation  about  it. 

Experience,  however,  gives  lights ;  and  a  "  fur* 
nished  lodging"  is  the  best  arrangement  among  the 
bad.  I  had  seven  transitions  last  month,  but  that 
was  owing  to  accidents ;  a  man  who  chooses  well, 
may  commonly  stay  a  fortnight  in  a  place.  Indeed, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  have  been  ten  days 
where  I  am ;  and  I  don't,  up  to  this  moment,  see 
clearly  what  point  I  shall  go  away  upon.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  entertains  a  pet  monkey ;  and  I 
have  got  a  new  footman,  who,  I  understand,  plays 
upon  the  fiddle.  The  matter,  I  suspect,  will  lie  be- 
tween these  two. 

I  am  most  nervous  myself  about  the  monkey. 
He  broke  loose  the  other  day.  I  saw  him  escape 
over  the  next  garden-wall,  and  drop  down  by  the 
side  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  was  setting 
polyanthuses!  The  respectable  man,  as  was  pru- 
dent, took  refuge  in  a  summer-house ;  and  then  he 
pulled  up  all  the  polyanthuses ;  and  then  tried  to 
get  in  at  the  summer-house  window!  I  think 
that — 

Eh  I— Why,  what  the  deuce  is  all  this?— Why, 
the  room  is  full  of  smoke! — Thomas! — [I ring  the 
bell  violently. '\ — Thomas ! — [/  call  my  new  footman.'] 
Tho-o-mas ! — Why,  somebody  has  set  the  house  on 
fire. 

Enter  Thomas. 

Indeed  no,  your  honor — indeed — no— it — it's 
only  the  chimney. 

The  chimney  !  you  dog ! — ^get  away  this  moment 
and  put  it  out. — Stay! — Thomas! — Come  back,  I 
say. — What  chimney  is  it  ? 

Thomas.     Onlv  the  kitchen  cbimnev,  sir. 

Only  the  kitchen  chimney !  how  did  you  do  it  ? 

Thomas.  I  was  only  tuning  my  fiddle,  your  hon- 
or ;  and  Mary,  the  housemaid,  flung  the  resin  in  the 
fire. 

Where's  the  landlord,  sirrah  ? 

Thomas.     He  is  not  at  home,  sir. 

Where's  his  wife  ? 

Thomas.     She's  in  fits,  sir. 

You'll  be  hanged,  to  a  certainty !— tbere*B  a  stat- 
ute for  you,  caitiff!  there  is — Come,  sir— come — 
strip,  and  go  up  the  chimney  directly.  Strip,  or 
I'll  kill  you  with  the  toasting-fork,  and  bury  your 
body  in  the  dust-hole. 

{Enter  the  cat^  voith  a  tail  at  thick  a*  my  arm,  gal- 
loping round  the  room.^ 

Zounds  and  death,  what's  to  be  done  ?  My  life's 
not  insured! — I  must  get  out  of  the  house.  [Hat- 
tling  of  wheelsy  and  cries  of  "  Hre*^  in  the  ttreet.] 
Here  comes  the  parish  engine,  and  as  many  thieves 
with  it  as  might  serve  six  parishes ! — Shut  the  doors 
below,  I  say.  [Calling down  staira.]  Don't  let  'em 
in. — Thomas ! — The  house  will  be  gutted  from  top 
to  bottom! — ^Thomas! — ^Thomas! — Where  is  that 
rascally  servant  of  mine? — Thomas!  [Calling  in 
all  directions.^     I — I  must  see,  myself. 

[Scene  changes  to  the  kitchen*  The  housemaid  in 
hysterics  under  the  dresser.^ 

Pooh !  what  a  smell  of  sulphur !  Thomas ! — ^I  re- 
member, it  was  on  a  Friday  I  hired  him ! — ^Thomas! 
— take  a  wet  blanket,  you  rascal,  and  get  through 
the  garret  window.  Crawl  up  the  tiles,  and  muffie 
the  chimney-pot ! 

Thomas.     [/>oim  the  ehimney.l     Sir! 

One  more  peep  [/  run  up  stairs^  from  the  win- 
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do*.  Haril,  how  tbcj  knock  witboQt  t— R>t-Ut- 
Ul-lat !  Aa  I  liie,  here  are  >  doien  engines,  Bft; 
firemen,  uid  four  thouund  foots  t — I  must  be  otTt 
— ThoniM! — JHientiri.] — 1  must  escape. — Thomas, 
ihaw  me  the  back  doorl 

Taouia.  There  is  none,  air. — Fre  beea  trying  to 
get  out  injsetf. 

No  back  doorf 

[Siit£rduaioli,mthtJuiiuMltytmkerbaek.  7b 
tnoelciiig  toniamtd.] 

Cook.  Oh  lav,  ^r1  We  shall  all  be  destructed, 
Kr! — Oh  dear,  where  is  your  honor's  doubU'bar- 
railed  gunf 

M;  gun !  up  sturs.  What  d'je  want  with  the 
goat 

Cook.  Oh,  sirl  if  it  was  to  be  shot  off  ap  the 
chimnej,  il  would  surelf  put  it  out. 

She's  right.  Run,  Thomas  I  At  the  head  of  the 
bed.  Awaj  with  jou.  Mind — it's  loaded — take 
care  wliat  jou  are  abouL 

There  they  go ! — Thcj'  have  found  it. — Now  they 
are  down  stairs.— ^Why,  the  woman  has  got  the 
fun  I — Take  it  from  her  I — He  don't  hear  me. — 
Thomas! — She's  going  to  fire  it,  as  I  live ! — Yes  I 
she's  rilling  down  in  Ihe  grate!— Thomas  !— With 
her  body  half  way  up  the  chimney  1 — Bang !  bang  I 
[Jttport  luanL]    Ah!  there  she  goes  backwards  1 — 


ai  black  as  a  soot-bag  ! — Why,  atop  her,  I  say  t — 
Ah!  she  gets  into  the  street.  Thomas! — Margery! 
—Everybody  I  The  woman  will  be  burned  to  death! 
[Shouti  uilhout,  and rtoue  of  MfUer.']  Ha!  [/nm 
to  Iht  ■Rndi>ig.]  Uuxia  I — The  engines  are  playing 
uponherl!!  Oh,  that  footman!  he  is  my  late — 
and  1  thought  it  would  be  the  monkey  I 

£nter  ThokaB. 
Come  In,  you  villain.     Is  the  woman  burnt  f 
TuoMxB.    No,  sir,  she's  only  frightened. 
Only  frightened  I  you  unfeeling  creature — but  see 
the  monkey — stop  him — he's  gone  off  with  my  gi^ 

Reader,  if  yon  have  compassion,  hear  a  man  of 
Bve-ond-forty  s  prayer  I  I  can't  stay  here  I — where 
am  1  to  go  lof'-If  yon  should  think^Thomas  I — I 
must  gel  into  a  hackney  coach! — If  you  should 
think— Call  me  a  hackney-coach,  sirrah — and  adt 
the  man  what  be  charges  for  it  (d'ye  hear)  by  the 
week. — If  you  should  think  that  diere  is  any  chance 
of  my  doing  well  in  Edinburgh  or  Dublin — I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  above  the  fifth  story  (I  underjtsnd  most 
of  your  bouses  run  ten),  a  lino  to  say  so  would 
greatly  oblige  me.  As  I  have  no  home,  at  present, 
except  Ihe  hackney-coach  that  I  have  sent  for,  I 
can't  say  exactly  in  what  pUce  oraulI<:ring  your  let* 


It's  all  np ! — Here  comet  the  soot  in  cart-loads,  all 
O'er  her! — She's  killed! — No,egadt  she's  up  and 
ranning. — Don't  let  her  come  near  me, — Margery  1 
IVhat's  her  name  1 — She's  running  towards  the 
Hreet  door! — Ma^ery ! — Why,  she's  all  on  fire,  and 


ter  will  Sod  me ;  hut,  by  addressing  to  the  coffee- 
house, in  Rathbone  Place,  it  will  somewhere  or 
other  come  to  the  hands  of 

Your  very  horable  servant, 

WRISKLlrtOK  FiDon, 


„  .™  i.*<^Xt'.n°»  Snty.*an.1  bum.  rbaiild 
Bcilit  tba  beart-uppal  of  Wliluw  Huvd. 


PoETST,  Pinotisn,  iBD  Pim, — When  the  Hon. 
Xr*.  Norton  was  applied  to,  on  Hood's  death,  for  a 
(onlrihution  to  the  fund  then  raised  for  his  destitute 
*idow,  and  headed  by  Sr  Robert  Feel  with  the  mu- 
aiGcent  donation  of  £50,  she  promptly  sent  a  liberal 

Hbacription  with  the  following  lines,  (never  before    Poetry,  punning,  and  piety,  all  of  the  genuine  Mri, 
._>.•,..    J.J  ^^  ^^^  ottea  thus  happily  united. 
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THE    VALUE    OF    A    WORD. 


FROM  **THI   LIFE   AMD  TIMES   OF   FREDERIC    BETNOLDS.**      BT   HIlfSXLF. 


Wanting  to  walk  on  the  pier  (at  Calais),  I  asked 
the  garcon^  who  spoke  English  very  tolerably,  the 
French  for  it.  He,  thinking  B.»Milord  AnglaU  I  could 
mean  nothing  but  peer^  a  lord,  replied  paire.  Away 
I  then  went,  and  passing  over  the  market-place,  and 
drawbridge,  stumbled  on  the  pier,  without  having 
had  occasion  to  inquire  my  way  to  it  by  the  garcorCs 
novel  appellation.  There  I  remained,  strutting 
my  half'hour,  till  dinner-time. 

At  the  table  iThote^  the  Commandant  of  the  troops 
of  the  town  sat  next  me  ;  and  among  other  officers 
and  gentlemen  at  the  table,  were  the  President 
of  the  Council  at  Katisbon,  a  Russian  count,  and 
several  Prussians — in  all  amounting  to  about  twenty, 
not  one  of  whom,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  spoke  a 
word  of  English. 

I  thought  I  could  never  please  a  Frenchman  so 
much  as  by  praising  hie  town : — '  Mom^ieur,^  I  said, 
condescendingly,  to  the  Commandant,  *  J'ai  vu 
votre  paire,'  meaning,  *  I  have  seen  your  pier  ;'  but 
which  he  naturally  understood,  *  I  have  seen  your 
pire^  father.*  This  address  from  a  perfect  stranger 
surprised  him.  *  II  est  beau  et  grand,  monsieur,'  I 
continued.  The  Commandant  examined  me  from 
head  to  foot  with  on  astonishment  that  imparted 
to  me  an  almost  equal  share.  I  saw  there  was  a 
mistake,  and  I  attempted  to  explain,  by  pronounc- 
ing very  articulately, 

*  Oui,  monsieur,  j'ai  vu  votre  paire — votre  paire^ 
sur  le  havre.' 

*Eh  bien,  monsieur,'  replied  the  Commandant, 
*  et  que  vous  a-t-il  dit  V  (What  did  he  say  to  you  ?) 

I  was  astounded,  and  looking  round  the  room  for 
the  keeper  to  the  supposed  madman,  I  discovered 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  of  the  company  were 
upon  me. 

*  Monsieur,'  I  cried,  again  attempting  to  explain, 
with  as  much  deliberation  and  precision,  and  in  as 
good  French  as  1  could  command — *  Monsieur,  est- 
il  possible  que  vous  rcsidez  ici,  et  que  vous  ne  con- 
noissez  pas  votre  paire — votre  paire — si  long !' 


This  speech  only  increased  the  iDcomprebensi- 
bility  of  the  whole  conversation;  and  the  Com- 
mandant beginning,  in  rather  havt  en  bos  terms,  to 
demand  an  explanation,  like  all  cowards,  when 
driven  into  a  corner,  I  became  desperate. 

*  Monsieur,'  I  cried,  somewhat  boisterously,  *il 
faut  que  vous  connoissez  voirepaire  !  le  paire  de 
votre  ville,  qui  est  fait  de  pierrc,  et  a  la  t6te  de  bois, 
et  a  ce  moment  on  travaille  a  lui  racommoder  sa 
fin,  a  laquelle  le  vent  a  fait  du  mal.' 

This  was  the  coup  de  grace  to  all  the  decorum ; 
every  Frenchman  abandoned  himself  to  his  laugh- 
ter, till  the  room  fairly  shook  with  their  shouts 
and  even  the  Commandant  himself  could  not  help 
joining  them. 

*  Allow  me,  sir,'  said  a  gentleman  whom  I  had 
not  previously  observed — 

*My  dear  sir,'  interrupted  I,  *you  are  an  English- 
man, pray,  pray  explain.' 

'Sir,'  he  replied,  '  you  have  just  told  this  gentle- 
man,' pointing  to  tlie  Commandant,  *  that  hi9  father 
is  the  father  of  the  whole  totni^  that  he  is  wade  of 
stone^  but  has  a  wooden  head!  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  workmen  are  engaged  in  mending  his 
end,  that  the  wind  has  damaged.' 

I  was  paralyzed.  *  Tell  me,'  I  cried,  as  if  my 
life  depended  on  an  answer,  '  what  is  the  French 
for  pier  V 

^Jetee*  he  replied,  or  according  to  the  common 
people,  pont  f 

I  had  scarcely  sense  enough  left  to  assist  the 
Englishman  in  his  good-natured  attempts  to  un- 
ravel the  error.  He  succeeded,  however,  and  then 
commenced  in  French  an  explanation  to  the  officers. 
At  this  moment  the  waiter  informed  me  that  the 
St.  Omer  diligence  was  about  to  depart.  I  rushed 
from  the  scene  of  my  disgrace,  and  stepped  into  the 
vehicle,  just  as  the  termination  of  the  Englishman's 
recital  exploded  an  additional  iclat  de  rirt  at  my 
expense. 


-•♦♦- 


MIRTH. 


FROM   **  GUESSES  AT  TRUTH."       BT  JULIUS  AND  AUGUSTUS  HARE. 


Ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  .^*  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  sour  faces  in  the  world,  stiffening  into 
a  yet  more  rigid  asperity  at  the  least  glimpse  of  a 
smile.  I  have  seen  faces,  too,  which,  so  long  as  you 
let  them  lie  in  their  sleepy  torpor,  unshaken  and 
unstirred,  have  a  creamy  softness  and  smoothness, 
and  might  beguile  you  into  suspecting  their  owners 
of  being  gentle  ;  but,  if  they  catch  the  sound  of  a 
laugh,  it  acts  on  them  like  thunder,  and  they  also 
turn  sour.  Nay,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  have 
been  such  incarnate  paradoxes  as  would  rather  sec 
their  fellow-creatures  crv  than  smile. 

But  is  not  this  in  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit 

*  What  forbidfl  one  to  say  what  i5  true  in  a  laughing  man- 
ner? 


which  pronounces  a  blessing  on  the  weeper,  and  a 
woe  on  the  laugher  ? 

Not  in  the  persons  I  have  in  view.  That  blessiDg 
and  woe  are  pronounced  in  the  knowledge  how  apt 
the  course  of  this  world  is  to  run  counter  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  They  who  weep  are  declared  to  be 
blessed,  not  because  they  weep,  but  because  they 
shall  laugh ;  and  the  woe  threatened  to  the  laughers 
is  in  like  manner,  that  they  shall  mourn  and  veep. 
Therefore,  they  who  have  this  spirit  in  them,  will 
endeavor  to  forward  the  blessing  and  to  avert  the 
woe.  They  will  try  to  comfort  the  mourner,  so  as 
to  lead  him  to  rejoice ;  and  they  will  warn  the 
laugher,  that  he  may  be  preserved  from  the  mourn- 
ing and  weeping,  and  may  exchange  his  passing  for 
lasting  joy.    But  there  are  many  who  merely  in* 
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dulge  in  the  antipathy,  vithout  opening  their  hearts 
to  the  sympathy.  Such  is  the  spirit  found  in  those 
who  have  cast  off  the  bonds  of  the  lower  earthly 
affections,  without  having  risen  as  yet  into  the  free- 
dom of  heavenly  love — ^in  those  who  have  stopped 
short  in  the  state  of  transition  between  the  two 
lives,  like  so  many  skeletons  stripped  of  their  earth- 
ly, and  not  yet  clothed  with  a  heavenly  body.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  Stoicism,  for  instance,  in  philosophy, 
and  of  vulgar  Calvinism,  which  in  so  many  things 
answers  to  Stoicism  in  religion.  They  who  feel  the 
harm  they  have  received  from  worldly  pleasures, 
are  prone  at  first  to  quarrel  with  pleasure  of  every 
kind  altogether ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  strange  per- 
versities of  our  self-will  to  entertain  anger,  instead 
of  pity,  towards  those  whom  we  fancy  to  judge  or 
act  less  wisely  than  ourselves.  This,  however,  is 
only  while  the  scaffolding  is  still  standing  around 
the  edifice  of  their  Christian  life,  so  that  they  can- 
not see  clearly  out  of  the  windows,  and  their  view 
is  broken  up  into  disjointed  parts.  When  the  scaf- 
folding is  removed,  and  they  look  abroad  without 
hindrance,  they  are  readier  than  any  to  delight  in 
all  the  beauty  and  true  pleasure  around  them.  They 
feel  that  it  is  their  blessed  calling  not  only  to  re- 
joice alwaf/s  themselves,  but  likewise  to  rejoice  with 
(Ul  who  do  rejoice  in  innocence  of  heart.  They  feel 
that  this  must  be  well-pleasing  to  Ilim  who  has  filled 
His  universe  with  ever-bubbling  springs  of  gladness ; 
so  that  whithersoever  we  turn  our  eyes,  through 
earth  and  sky  as  well  as  sea,  we  behold  the 
iuHnHOfAOif  yiKafffka*  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  harshness  of  an  irreligious  temper  clothing 
itself  in  religious  zeal,  and  not  seldom  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  mental  disorganization,  that  looks 
scowlingly  on  every  indication  of  happiness  and 
mirth. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  who 
deem  the  business  of  life  far  too  weighty  and  mo- 
mentous to  be  made  light  of;  who  would  leave 
merriment  to  children,  and  laughter  to  idiots  ;  and 
who  hold  that  a  joke  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
on  their  lips  as  on  a  grave-stone  or  in  a  ledger.  Wit 
and  wisdom  being  sisters,  not  only  are  they  afraid 
of  being  indicted  for  bigamy  were  they  to  wed  them 
both,  but  they  shudder  at  such  a  union  as  incestu- 
ous. So,  to  keep  clear  of  temptation,  and  to  pre- 
serve their  faith  where  they  have  plighted  it,  they 
turn  the  younger  out  of  doors ;  and  if  they  see  or 
hear  of  any  body  taking  her  in,  they  are  positive  he 
can  know  nothing  of  the  elder.  They  would  not  be 
witty  for  the  world.  Now,  to  escape  being  so,  is 
not  very  difficult  for  those  whom  nature  has  so  fa- 
vored that  wit  with  them  is  always  at  zero,  or  below 
it.  Or,  as  to  their  wisdom,  since  they  are  careful 
never  to  overfeed  her,  she  jogs  leisurely  along  the 
turnpike-road,  with  lank  and  meagre  carcass,  dis- 
playing all  her  bones,  and  never  getting  out  of  her 
own  dust.  She  feels  no  inclination  to  be  frisky, 
but,  if  a  coach  or  wagon  passes  her,  is  glad,  like  her 
rider,  to  run  behind  a  thing  so  big.  Kow,  all  these 
people  take  grievous  offence  if  any  one  comes  near 
them  better  mounted,  and  they  are  in  a  tremor  lest 
the  neighing  and  snorting  and  prancing  should  be 
contagious. 

Surely,  howerer,  ridicule  implies  contempt ;  and 
so  the  feeUng  must  be  condemnable,  subversive  of 
gentleness,  incompatible  with  kindness  ? 

Not  necessarily  so,  or  universally ;  far  from  it. 

*  Boondleas  laughter. 


The  word  ridicule^  it  is  true,  has  a  narrow,  one- 
sided meaning.  From  our  pronencss  to  mix  up 
personal  feelings  with  those  which  are  more  purely 
objective  and  intellectual,  we  have  in  great  measure 
restricted  the  meaning  of  ridicide^  which  would 
properly  extend  over  the  whole  region  of  the  rt- 
diculouSy  the  laughable,  where  we  may  disport  our- 
selves innocently,  without  any  evil  emotion ;  and 
we  have  narrowed  it,  so  that  in  common  usage  it 
mostly  corresponds  to  derision^  which  does  indeed 
involve  personal  and  offensive  feelings.  As  the 
great  business  of  wisdom  in  her  speculative  office  is 
to  detect  and  reveal  the  hidden  harmonies  of  things, 
those  harmonies  which  arc  the  sources  and  the 
ever-fiowing  emanations  of  Law,  the  dealings  of 
Wit,  on  the  other  hand,  are  with  incongruities. 
And  it  is  the  perception  of  incongruity,  flashing 
upon  us,  when  unaccompanied,  as  Aristotle  observes 
{Poet.  c.  v.),  by  pain,  or  by  any  predominant  moral 
disgust,  that  provokes  laughter,  and  excites  the 
feeling  of  the  ridiculous.  But  it  no  more  follows 
that  the  perception  of  such  an  incongruity  must 
breed  or  foster  haughtiness  or  disdain,  than  that 
the  perception  of  any  thing  else  that  may  be  erro- 
neous or  wrong  should  do  so.  You  might  as  well 
argue  that  a  man  must  be  proud  and  scornful  be* 
cause  he  sees  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin,  or 
such  a  thing  as  folly,  in  the  world.  Yet,  unless  we 
blind  our  eyes,  and  gag  our  ears,  and  hoodwink  our 
uiinds,  we  shall  seldom  pass  through  a  day  without 
having  some  form  of  evil  brought  in  one  way  or 
other  before  us.  Besides,  the  perception  of  incon- 
gruity may  exist,  and  may  awaken  laughter,  with- 
out the  slightest  reprobation  of  the  object  laughed 
at.  We  laugh  at  a  pun,  surely  without  a  shade  of 
contempt  either  for  the  words  punned  upon  or  for 
the  punster ;  and  if  a  very  bad  pun  be  the  next 
best  thing  to  a  very  good  one,  this  is  not  from  its 
flattering  any  feeling  of  superiority  in  us,  but  be- 
cause the  incongruity  is  broader  and  more  glaring. 
Nor,  when  we  laugh  at  a  droll  combination  of 
imagery,  do  we  feel  any  contempt,  but  often  admi- 
ration at  the  ingenuity  shown  in  it,  and  an  almost 
affectionate  thankfulness  toward  the  person  by 
whom  we  have  been  amused,  such  as  is  rarely  ex- 
cited by  any  other  display  of  intellectual  power,  as 
those  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the  delight  of  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick's  society  will  bear  witness. 

It  is  true,  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  ridiculous 
side  of  things  is  hurtful  to  the  character,  and  de- 
structive of  earnestness  and  gravity.  But  no  less 
mischievous  is  it  to  fix  our  attention  exclusively, 
or  even  mainly,  on  the  vices  and  other  follies  of 
mankind.  Such  contemplations,  unless  counter- 
acted by  wholesomer  thoughts,  harden  or  rot  the 
heart,  deaden  the  moral  principle,  and  make  us 
hopeless  and  reckless.  The  objects  toward  which 
we  should  turn  our  minds  habitually  are  those  which 
are  great,  and  good,  and  pure  ;  the  throne  of  vir- 
tue, and  she  who  sits  upon  it ;  the  majesty  of  truth, 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  This  is  the  spiritual  sky 
through  which  we  should  strive  to  mount,  '*  spring- 
ing from  crystal  step  to  crystal  step,"  and  bathing 
our  souls  in  its  living,  life-giving  ether.  These  are 
the  thoughts  by  which  we  should  whet  and  polish 
our  swords  for  the  warfare  against  evil,  that  the 
vapors  of  the  earth  may  not  rust  them.  But  in  a 
warfare  against  evil,  under  one  or  other  of  its  forms, 
we  are  all  of  us  called  to  engage ;  and  it  is  a  childish 
dream  to  fancy  that  we  can  walk  about  among  man- 
khid  without  perpetual  necessity  of  remarking  that 
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the  vorld  is  full  of  many  worse  incongruities  be- 
sides those  which  make  us  laugh. 

Nor  do  I  deny  that  a  laugher  may  often  be  a 
scoffer  and  a  scomer.  Some  jesters  are  fools  of  a 
worse  breed  than  those  who  used  to  wear  the  cap. 
Sneering  is  commonly  found  along  with  a  bitter 
splenetic  misanthropy ;  or  it  may  be  a  man^s  mock- 
ery at  his  own  hollow  heart,  venting  itself  in  mockery 
at  others.  Cruelty  will  try  to  season  or  to  palliate 
its  atrocities  by  derinion.  The  hyena  grins  in  its 
den  ;  most  wild  beasts  over  their  prey.  But  though 
a  certain  kind  of  wit,  like  other  intellectual  gifts, 
may  coexist  with  moral  depravity,  there  has  often 
been  a  playfulness  in  the  best  and  greatent  men — 
in  Phocion,  in  Socrates,  in  Luther,  in  Sir  Thomas 
More — which,  as  it  were,  adds  a  bloom  to  the 
severer  graces  of  their  character,  shining  forth  with 
amaranthine  brightness  when  storms  assail  them, 
and  springing  np  in  fresh  blossoms  under  the  axe 
of  the  executioner.  How  much  is  our  affection  for 
Hector  increased  by  his  tossing  his  boy  in  his  arms, 
and  laughing  at  his  childish  fears  I  Smiles  are  the 
language  of  love ;  they  betoken  the  complacency 
and  delight  of  the  heart  in  the  object  of  its  contem- 
plation. Why  are  we  to  assume  that  there  must 
needs  be  bitterness  or  contempt  in  them,  when 
they  enforce  a  truth  or  reprove  an  error?  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  those  who  have  been  richest  in 
wit  and  humor  have  been  among  the  simplest  and 
kindest-hearted  of  men.  I  will  only  instance  Fuller, 
Bishop  Earle,  Lafontaine,  Matthes  Claudius,  Charles 
Lamb.  **Le  m6chant  n^est  jamais  comique,"  is 
wisely  remarked  by  De  Maistre,  when  canvassing 
the  pretensions  of  Voltaire  {Soirees^  i.  273);  and 
the  converse  is  equally  true:  Z«  comique^  h  vrai 
eomique,  n'est  jamais  mechant.  A  laugh,  to  be  joy- 
ous, must  flow  from  a  joyous  heart ;  but  without 
kindness  there  can  be  no  true  joy.  And  what  a 
dull,  plodding,  tramping,  clanking  would  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  society  be,  without  wit  to  enliven 
and  brighten  it!  When  two  men  meet,  they  seem 
to  be  kept  at  bay  through  the  estranging  effects  of 
absence,  until  some  sportive  sally  opens  their  hearts 
to  each  other.  Nor  does  any  thing  spread  cheer- 
fulness so  rapidly  over  a  whole  party,  or  an  assem- 
bly of  people,  however  large.  Reason  expands  the 
soul  of  the  philosopher;  imagination  glorifies  the 
poet,  and  breathes  a  breath  of  spring  through  the 
young  and  genial ;  but  if  we  take  into  account  the 
numberless  glances  and  gleams  whereby  wit  lightens 
our  every-day  life,  I  hardly  know  what  power  min- 
isters so  bountifully  to  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
mankind. 

Surely,  too,  it  cannot  be  requisite,  to  a  man^s  be- 
ing in  earnest,  that  he  should  wear  a  perpetual 
frown.  Or  is  there  less  of  sinceritv  in  Nature  dur- 
ing  her  gambols  in  spring,  than  during  the  stiffness 
and  harshness  of  her  wintry  gloom  ?  Does  not  the 
bird^s  blithe  carolling  come  from  the  heart  quite  as 
much  as  the  quadruped^s  monotonous  cry  ?  And  is 
it  then  altogether  impossible  to  take  up  one's  abode 
with  Truth,  and  to  let  all  sweet  homely  feelings 
grow  about  it  and  cluster  around  it,  and  to  smile 
upon  it  as  on  a  kind  father  or  mother,  and  to  sport 
with  it,  and  hold  light  and  merry  talk  with  it,  as 
with  a  loved  brother  or  sister ;  and  to  fondle  it,  and 
(play  with  it,  as  with  a  child?  No  otherwise  did 
Socrates  and  Plato  commune  with  Truth ;  no  other- 
wise Cervantes  and  Shakspere.  This  playfulness  of 
Truth  is  beautifully  represented  by  Landor,  in  the 
conversation  between  Marcus  Cicero  and  his  brother, 


in  an  allegory  which  has  the  voice  and  the  spirit  of 
Plato.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outcries  of  thorn 
who  exclaim  against  every  sound  more  lively  than 
a  bray  or  a  bleat,  as  derogatory  to  truth,  are  often 
prompted,  not  so  much  by  their  deep  feeling  of  the 
dignity  of  the  truth  in  question,  as  of  the  dignity  of 
the  person  by  whom  that  truth  is  maintained.  It 
is  our  vanity,  our  self-conceit,  that  makes  us  so  sore 
and  irritable.  To  a  grave  argument  we  may  reply 
gravely,  and  fancy  that  we  have  the  best  of  it ;  but 
he  who  is  too  dull  or  too  angry  to  smile,  cannot  an- 
swer a  Rmlle,  except  by  fretting  and  fuming.  Olivia 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  Malvolio's  distaste  for  the 
Clown. 

For  the  full  expansion  of  the  intellect,  moreover, 
to  preserve  it  from  that  narrowness  and  partial 
warp  which  our  proneness  to  give  ourselves  up  to 
the  sway  of  the  moment  is  apt  to  produce,  its  vari- 
ous faculties,  however  opposite,  should  grow  and 
be  trained  up  side  by  side — should  twine  their  arms 
together,  and  strengthen  each  other  by  love-wres- 
tles, llius  will  it  be  best  fitted  for  discerning  and 
acting  upon  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  the 
world  sets  before  it.  Thus,  too,  will  something  like 
a  balance  and  order  be  upheld,  and  our  minds  pre- 
served from  that  exaggeration  on  the  one  side,  and 
depreciation  on  the  other  side,  which  are  the  sure 
results  of  exclusiveness.  A  poet,  for  instance, 
should  have  much  of  the  philosopher  in  him;  not, 
indeed,  thrusting  itself  forward  at  the  surface — 
this  would  only  make  a  monster  of  his  work,  like 
the  Siamese  twins,  neither  one  thing  nor  twcH-but 
latent  within ;  the  spindle  should  be  out  of  sight, 
but  the  web  should  be  spun  by  the  Fates.  A  phi- 
losopher, on  the  other  hand,  ^ould  have  much  of 
the  poet  in  him.  A  historian  cannot  be  great  with- 
out combining  the  elements  of  the  two  minds.  A 
statesman  ought  to  unite  those  of  all  the  three.  A 
great  religious  teacher,  such  as  Socrates,  Bernard, 
Luther,  Schleiermacher,  needs  the  statesman's  prac- 
tical power  of  dealing  with  men  and  things,  as  well 
as  the  historian's  insight  into  their  growth  and  pur- 
pose. He  needs  the  philosopher's  ideas,  impreg- 
nated and  impersonated  by  the  imagination  of  the 
poet.  In  like  manner,  our  graver  faculties  and 
thoughts  are  much  chastened  and  bettered  by  a 
blending  and  interfusion  of  the  lighter,  so  that 
*^  the  sable  cloud"  may  **  turn  her  silver  lining  on 
the  night ;"  while  our  lighter  thoughts  require  the 
graver  to  substantiate  them  and  keep  them  from 
evaporating.  Thus  Socrates  is  said,  in  Plato's 
Banquet^  to  have  maintained  that  a  great  tragic 
poet  ought  likewise  to  be  a  great  comic  poet — an 
observation  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Greek  mind,  as  at  once  manifested  in 
their  Polytheism,  and  fostered  by  it,  was  to  insulate 
all  their  ideas ;  and,  as  it  were,  to  split  up  the  in- 
tellectual world  into  a  cluster  of  Cyclades,  leading 
to  confusion,  is  the  characteristic  of  modem  timea. 
The  combination,  however,  was  realized  in  himself, 
and  in  his  great  pupil ;  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  so  to  a  certain  extent  in  jf^schylus,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fame  of  his  satiric  dramas.  At  all 
events  the  assertion,  as  has  been  remarked  more 
than  once — for  instance  by  Coleridge  (i^^oiiu,  ii., 
12,) — is  a  wonderful  prophetical  intuition,  which 
has  received  its  fulfilment  in  Shakspere.  No  heart 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  hold  the  woe  of 
Lear  and  Othello,  except  that  which  had  the  un- 
quenchable elasticity  of  FalstafT  and  the  "  Midsunn 
mer  Night's  dream."    He,  too,  is  an  example  that 
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the  perception  of  the  ridiculoos  does  not  necessarily 
imply  bitterness  and  scorn.  Along  with  bis  intense 
htunor,  and  his  equally  intense  piercing  insight  into 
the  darkest,  most  fearful  depths  of  human  nature, 
there  is  still  a  spirit  of  universal  kindness,  as  well 
as  uniTersal  justice,  pervading  his  works ;  and  Ben 
Jonson  has  left  us  a  precious  memorial  of  him, 
where  he  calls  him  **'  My  penile  Shakspeare."  This 
one  epithet  sheds  a  beautiful  light  on  his  character : 


its  truth  is  attested  by  his  wisdom,  which  could 
never  have  been  so  perfect  unless  it  had  been  har- 
monized by  the  gentleness  of  the  dove.  A  similar 
union  of  the  graver  and  lighter  powers  is  found  in 
several  of  Shakspeare^s  contemporaries,  and  in 
many  others  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
modern  world ;  in  Boccaccio,  in  Cervantes,  in 
Chaucer,  in  Gotho,  in  Tieck ;  so  was  it  in  Walter 
Scott. 


»»♦ 
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"DAVID  DUMPS.*' 


BT  THOMAS  HATNIS  BATLT. 


It  was  at  a  public  school  that  I  first  became  ac- 
qoainted  with  my  friend  Bob.  He  was  then  a  little 
round-faced,  curly-pated  boy,  about  ten  years  of 
age ;  and  I  being  two  years  his  senior,  and  there 
existing  some  intimacy  between  our  parents,  he  was 
pot  under  my  protection. 

I  soon,  fool  that  I  was,  became  very  fond  of  Bob. 
We  naturally  get  attached  to  those  who  cling  to  us 
for  support ;  and  every  thing  was  so  new  to  him, 
poor  fellow !  that  without  me  he  was  miserable. 

At  that  very  early  age.  Bob  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  extravagance ;  his  money  always  burnt  a  hole 
in  his  Uttle  breeches'  pocket ;  and  when  it  was  gone, 
many  a  shilling  did  he  borrow  of  me,  and  many 
more  did  he  owe  to  Mrs.  Puffy,  the  &t  vender  of 
pastry,  whose  residence  was  "  down  the  street." 

At  sixteen,  I  left  Doctor  Rearpepper's  establish- 
ment ;  and  many  were  the  tears  that  poor  Bob  shed 
at  my  departure.  He  said  nothing  at  all  about  the 
nine  ihillinga  and  fourpence  halfpenny  that  he  owed 
me ;  but  when  I  said,  "  Bob,  be  sure  you  write  to 
me,"  I  sospect  that  be  almost  expected  me  to  add, 
**  and  don't  forget  to  enclose  the  money." 

During  my  residence  at  Oxford,  we  never  met. 
At  first  our  interchange  of  letters  was  frequent,  and 
the  atylb  of  our  communications  most  affectionate ; 
but  gradually  our  correspondence  flagged,  and  for 
a  whole  year  I  heard  nothing  of  him.  At  length, 
by  the  coach  came  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  a 
work  which  he  knew  to  be  my  Ikvorite ;  and  ui  the 
title-page  was  written  my  name,  and  OBdemeath  the 
words,  "From  his  affectionate  and  grateful  friend 
Bob." 

"  Tes,"  thought  I,  as  I  read  the  inscription,  "  and 
0tUl  thou  art  my  honorable  friend  I  " 

Bob,  after  so  long  a  period  bad  elapsed,  was  nat- 
urally ashamed  to  send  me  the  few  shillings  that  he 
owed  me ;  but  he  oould  not  be  happy  till  he  had 
•pent  many  pounds  on  a  gift  which  was  intended 
to  repay  me.  With  the  parcel,  I  received  a  letter 
announcing  his  having  entered  the  army,  and  add- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  join  his  regiment,  which 
was  then  on  a  foreign  station.  He  entreated  me 
not  to  suppose  from  his  long  silence  that  he  had 
forgotten  me ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  so  much 
warmth  of  heart  about  the  whole  letter,  that  Bob 
was  reinstated  in  my  good  graces,  and  I  wrote  him 
a  most  afiectionate  reply,  assuring  him  that  when- 
ever we  met  he  would  find  me  unaltered. 

After  quitting  Oxford,  I  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  many  months ;  and  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, I  found  my  friend  Bob  at  a  hotel  in  Bond 
street,  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  "  a  gay 
man  about  town." 

Ours  was  more  like  the  reunion  of  boys  after  a 


summer's  vacation,  than  a  meeting  of  men  who  had 
seen  something  of  the  world.  We  could  talk  only 
of  the  past,  of  frolic  and  of  fun ;  and  while  arm-in- 
arm we  ranged  the  streets  of  the  west  end,  we 
laughed  almost  as  much,  and  were  really  nearly  as 
thoughtless,  as  in  the  days  when  together  we  ranged 
the  play-ground  of  old  Rearpepper. 

Whatever  /  may  have  been,  Bob  was  indeed  un- 
changed ;  and  not  alone  in  spirits  and  temper,  for 
I  soon  found  that  his  old  habits  had  grown  with  his 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  his  strength.  He 
still  retained  his  "  sweet  tooth,"  and  daily  did  he 
lead  me  into  Guntcr's  or  Grange's,  (nay,  often  into 
both  in  turn,)  and  there  I  saw  him  indulge  as  he 
used  of  old  in  the  habitation  of  Mrs.  Puffy ; — the 
only  difference  was,  that  his  dainties  were  somewhat 
more  refined,  and  more  expensive;  for,  alas!  I 
soon  saw  the  old  injunction,  "  Put  it  down  to  my 
bill,"  had  by  no  means  fallen  into  disuse.  All  other 
tradespeople  were  most  impartially  detUt  with  by 
Bob  in  the  same  way ;  and  I  saw  him  take  posses- 
sion of  trinkets,  coats,  hats,  and  boots,  without 
considering  it  requisite  to  take  his  purse  out  of  his 
pocket. 

The  next  morning,  Bob  ran  to  my  bedside  to  in- 
form me  that  he  was  ordered  to  India,  and  must 
leave  London  in  a  day  or  two.  He  showed  me  his 
letters,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  must  prepare  for 
his  immediate  departure. 

We  breakfasted  together ;  and  during  the  repast, 
the  waiter  was  continually  presenting  him  with  wa- 
fered  notes ;  and  it  appeared  that  several  persons 
had  called,  very  earnestly  wishing  to  see  him.  I 
had  my  suspicions  about  these  visitations,  but  said 
nothing. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Bob  took  my  arm 
and  requested  nic  to  walk  with  him ;  and  after  pass- 
ing through  several  streets  and  squares  in  unusual 
silence,  and  with  an  appearance  of  agitation  in  his 
manner,  he  suddenly  addressed  me. 

"  There  is  no  alternative,"  said  he ;  "  I  must  go." 

"You  must,  indeed.  Bob,"  I  replied, — "unless 
you  are  detained." 

"Detained!"  said  Bob,  blushing ;  "how  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  answered,  "  but  really  few  young 
men  could  go  on  as  you  have  lately  done,  and  be 
prepared  for  a  departure  so  sudden.  Now,  my  dear 
Bob,  you  know  what  my  finances  arc ;  you  know  I 
have  literally  nothing  to  spare;  but  if,  knowing 
this,  you  think  I  can  be  of  temporary  use  to  you, 
command  me." 

Bob  grasped  my  arm,  and  his  eyes  watered ;  but 
he  was  ashamed  to  own  the  extent  of  his  encum- 
brances, and  therefore  hastily  answered, 
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n>me  to  >  bill." 

"  Not  of  large  amount,  Bob.  I  trngt  f 

"  Ko — )■*« — IsfBoi"!  I  fear,  than " 

"If  it  be  a  Urge  Bum,  Bob,  jou  know  that  if 
TOur  draft  is  not  honored  nhcn  il  becomes  dae,  / 
aball  go  IP  priion  Instead  of  you." 

"Mever!"  said  Bob  with  a  fervor  and  an  evidence 
of  deep  feeling  wbieh  t  could  not  distrust. 

"  WeU,  then,  what  is  the  aum  1"  said  I. 

"  First,  let  mo  telE  you  some  circumstnncea  which 
press  heavllj  on  mj  heart,"  said  Bob ;  "  not  here 
^-come  with  me  this  waj." 

And  in  solemn  silenco  he  led  me  lo  Portman 
Square. 

"  What  can  all  this  mean  •"  said  I,  at  Inst. 

"Hush I"  said  Bob  ;  "you  sec  that  house f" 

And  he  pointed  to  a  very  handsome  well-appoint- 
ed mannion.  A  footman  was  slanding  at  the  door 
receiving  cards  from  a  ladj  in  a  carriage.  i 


"Uy  dear  fenow,"  I  exclaimed,  "thia  Is  news  In- 
deed!— JOU  have  no  occasion  of  asristance  from  a 
poor  fellow  like  mi." 

"Oh!"  said  Boh,  "jou  have  nn(  heard  all.  She 
loves  me  to  madness,  poor  dear  girl  I  But,  rich  as 
her  father  is,  were  ke  to  suppose  that  I  am  involved, 
be  would  forbid  the  match. 

"A  very  sensible  old  mao." 

"That  maybe;  but  there  is  another  obstacle — 
my  rank  :  Clara  will  not  consent  to  marry  any  tttiiig 
below  a  captain." 

I  coiiid  not  repress  a  Ungh. 

"It  If  a  foible,  perhaps,"  said  Bob.  rather  piqued; 
"  but  it  is  her  only  one,  and  I  must  humor  it.  But 
my   promotion   depends    on  my   going  to  India, 

"Well,  wen,"  said  I,  "1  understand  all  this;  bat 
tell  me  at  once  what  yon  wish  roe  to  do  for  you." 

"  To  put  your  name  to  a  dmft  for  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds,"  faltered  Bob. 

"Mercy  on  mcl   what  a  sumt"  tiid  I.    How- 


"See  the  house?"  I  replied;  "to  be  sure  I  do; 
and  what  then  J" 

"That  house  is  owned  by  one  of  the  weillhtcst 
comtnoners  in  Engknd." 

"I'mph!"   BBJd  I;    "the   owner,  I  suppose,  it 


••  ilo  hi 
"  Has  hi 


only  daughter,"  said  Bob. 
'added  Bob. 


'  lai 


"  His  sole  b 

"  What  then ' 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  having  concealed  all  this  s 
long  from  so  dear  a  friend,"  murmured  Bob. 

"All  whatr 

"  But  the  secret  Tas  not  my  own." 

"What  secret?" 

"That  lovely  girl!" 

"  L'pon  my  word,  Boh,"  I  cried,  "jouput  me  on 
of  all  patience  r 

"1  have  won  that  girl's  affections." 

"The  heiress r  said  I. 

"She  loves  me,"  whispered  Bob, 


it  be  done :  and  vhen  the  draft  becomes 


"One  m 


said  Bob 


lore  to  look  Utile 


"  At  the  casket  which  contains  the  gem  ?"  said  I. 

"  Yes ;  and  for  your  sake,  too,  1  love  to  look  M 
it.  Too  see  thope  three  windows  shaded  with  siy- 
blue  silk  curtains  1  Oh,  xuh  a  little  room  thai  is ! — 
and  that  room  I  always  mean  to  be  your  own  trelit- 
livilg,  when  /  am  master  of  the  mansion.  Such  a 
room? — the  furniture  so  exquisite! — and  such  a 
tweet  look  out  over  the  iqnarel— But  come,  we'll 
talk  all  that  over  while  we  arc  at  dinner." 

Before  the  meal  was  half  finished,  Bob  seemed 
quite  to  have  recovered  hie  spirits ;  and  I  could  not 
help  suspecting,  that  as  the  prospect  of  an  immedi- 
ate separation  did  not  seem  to  depress  him,  be 
loved  the  lady  less  than  he  loved  her  gold. 
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**  la  she  pretty?**  said  I  after  a  long  pause,  dur- 
ing which  1  at  least  had  been  thinking  of  her. 

•*  WhoT  said  Bob,  starting. 

•*  I  say,  is  the  lady  pretty  ?" 

"  What  lady  ?"  said  Bob. 

•*  Why,  your  love,  to  be  sure." 

**  Which  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Nonsense,  Bob! — I  mean  the  girl  you  are  at- 
tached to ; — ^why,  man,  she  who  lives  in  Portman 
Square." 

"O !  what  mu  I  dreaming  of! — very  pretty." 

"  I  can*t  imagine,  Bob,"  said  I,  "  when  you  con- 
trived to  win  your  divinity :  you  and  I  have  been 
for  months  almost  inseparable,  and — " 

**  Ask  no  questions,"  said  Bob ;  ^'  the  secret  is 
not  my  own." 

"  Not  entirely,  certainly,"  I  replied.  "  Is  she  to 
inherit  the  house  in  Portman  Square  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  she  is :  and  such  a  house  as  it  is ! — 
and  that  room  which  I  mean  for  you !  You  arc 
fond  of  a  hot  bath?" 

"Very." 

"  There  is  a  sky-blue  silk  sofa  in  that  room ;  and 
when  you  touch  a  spring,  it  flies  up,  (I  don^t  ex- 
actly know  the  principle  on  which  it  acts,)  and  turns 
into  the  most  delightful  bath !" 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  a  marble  bath." 

"Marble?" 

"  White  marble  without  a  speck ; — she  did  tell 
me  where  it  came  from, — but  that's  no  conse- 
quence." 

"  How  very  luxurious  I"  said  I. 

"  Yes ;  and  so  very  complete ! — three  cocks !" 

"  Three  T  said  I :  "  two,  you  mean." 

"No,  no, — three,"  replied  Bob:  "one  for  hot 
water—" 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"  And  one  for  cold — ^ 

"  Well,  that  makes  two,^  said  I. 

"  And  one,"  said  Bob,  "  for  eau-de-Cologne.^ 

In  the  evening,  I  put  my  name  to  Bob^s  drafl, 
and  the  next  morning  we  parted  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  regret. 

I  missed  him  sadly ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  af- 
ter he  went,  many  untoward  circumstances  occurred 
which,  having  first  materially  lowered  my  resources, 
next  effectually  lowered  my  spirits,  and  I  used  to 
saunter  through  our  old  haunts,  looking  like  the 
ghost  of  his  companion. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  became  acquainted  with 
many  circumstances  connected  with  his  expenditure 
which  perfectly  astounded  me ;  and  at  the  end  of 
four  months,  ^xactly  two  months  before  it  was  to 
become  due,)  1  had  every  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  draft  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  would 
ever  be  paid. 

I  was  conscious  of  my  own  utter  inability  to  pay 
it ;  and  I  therefore  existed  for  a  week  or  two  in  a 
state  of  mental  excitement  not  to  be  described. 
One  day  after  breakfast,  I  sallied  forth  more  dolor- 
ous than  usual ;  and  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  I  found  myself  in  Portman  Square,  opposite 
the  identical  mansion  inhabited  by  Bob*s  intended. 

"  Ah !"  thoueht  I,  "  were  Bob  now  in  possession 
of  that  house,  i£  would  go  well  with  us : — his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place,  poor  fellow !  But,  alas !  be- 
fore he  puts  me  in  possession  oC  that  sky-blue 
apartment,  with  the  hot  water  and  the  cold  and  the 
eamrde-CoUMne^  I  may  be  in  prison,  and  my  name 
disgraced!^ 


As  I  looked  towards  the  balcony  of  the  drawing- 
room,  I  saw  a  female  watering  some  geraniums; 
and,  suddenly  turning  her  head  towards  me,  she 
seemed  to  recognize  my  person,  and  gave  me  a  fa- 
miliar nod. 

I  soon  discovered  it  was  my  old  friend  and  near 
connection  Mrs.  Symmons ;  and,  beckoning  me  to 
the  window,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Oh !  Fm  delighted  to  see  you ! — we  only  came 
to  town  yesterday, — we  are  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  :  pray  come  in,  and  I'll  introduce  you." 

I  knocked  at  the  hall-door  in  a  state  of  mind  not 
to  be  described, — the  hall-door  of  the  house  in 
which  1  {by  anticipation)  already  possessed  a  room 
of  my  own,  with  sky-blue  curtains,  and  a  new-in- 
vented spring  sofa  bath  overflowing  with  eau-de- 
Cologne  !  I  walked  up  stairs ;  and  roy  friend  Mrs. 
Symmons  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  (an  old 
gentleman  in  a  pair  of  gouty  shoes,)  his  daughter, 
Miss  Molesworth,  (a  lovely,  fair-haired  girl  of  about 
eighteen,)  her  sister  Flora,  (still  in  a  pinafore,  and 
not  come  out,)  and  her  two  little  brothers  (school- 
boys in  round  jackets  and  duck  trousers). 

"Dear  me!"  thought  I,  "how  poor  dear  Bob  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  her  an  heiress !" 

In  this  family  I  spent  many  happy  days ;  and  be- 
ing, though  unknown  to  her,  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  the  yoimg  lady^s  heart,  I  became 
more  intimate  with  her  than  I  could  have  been  with 
any  one  else,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
"serious  intentions."  In  this  instance,  however, 
my  knowledge  of  the  fair  lady^s  engagement  to 
another  person,  (and  that  person  my  friend,)  made 
me  feel  perfectly  at  my  ease ;  and  we  became  the 
talk  of  all  our  acquaintances,  without  my  being  the 
least  aware  that  we  were  engaged  even  in  a  little 
flirtation. 

To  my  utter  astonishment,  Mrs.  Symmons  came 
to  me  one  day,  (it  was  the  day  before  that  on  which 
Bob's  draft  was  to  become  due,)  and,  with  a  know- 
ing look,  asked  me  why  I  was  so  out  of  spirits?  I 
gave  an  evasive  reply,  for  I  did  not  choose  to  own 
the  paltry  pecuniary  difficulty,  which  was  threaten- 
ing to  overpower  me. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mrs.  Symmons;  "go  boldly, 
and  make  your  offer :  your  connections  are  unex- 
ceptionable; and  whatever  your  presenf  income 
may  be,  your  prospects  are  excellent.  Besides,  she 
has  enough  for  both ;  for,  though  not  an  only  child, 
her  father  can  afford  to  give  her  a  very  excellent 
fortune." 

"  And  pray,"  I  replied,  "  of  what  lady  are  you 
talking  ?" 

"  Miss  Molesworth,  to  be  sure ; — I  know  she  is  at- 
tached to  you." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  the  matter,"  said  I ; 
"  for  I  can  toll  you  that " 

I  hesitated,  for  I  had  no  right  to  betray  Bob's  se- 
cret. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Symmons,  "here  she  comes, 
and  I  will  leave  you  together ;"  and  away  she  went. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Miss  Molesworth 
earnestly,  as  she  entered ;  "  you  seem  agitated — 
what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Are  wc  alone  ?"  said  I  after  a  pause.  "  It  is 
better  that  I  should  be  explicit." 

Miss  Molesworth  started,  colored,  and  cast  down 
her  eyes.  Had  I  been  a  favored  lover  on  the  point 
of  making  an  avowal  of  attachment,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  embarrassed. 

"  Do  not  bo  alarmed,"  said  I :  "  I  know  all !" 
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«*  Sir  !*"  said  Miss  Molesworth. 

**  I  am  Bob's  best  friend,  and  I  know  your  se- 
cret." 

"J/y  secret !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  dear  lady,"  I  answered :  '*  I  am,  as  I  told 
you  before,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Bob." 

"Of  Bob!"  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  taking  her  hand ;  "  I  am  Bob's 
school-fellow." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  said  she,  withdrawing  her  hand, 
"who  w  Bob?" 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  I  whispered ;  "  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  conceal  any  thing  from  me ; — 
before  he  left  England,  Bob  told  mo  all." 

"  All  what  /"  cried  Miss  Molesworth. 

"  Your  mutual  attachment, — your  engagement," 
I  replied. 

Miss  Molesworth  started  up,  coloring  crimson. 
At  first,  she  could  not  articulate,  but  at  last  she 
said, 

"J  know  not,  sir,  to  what  I  am  to  attribute  this 
conduct :  I  have  been  attached  to  no  one^  engaged 
to  no  one^ — I  know  not  of  whom  you  speak.  I  had 
considered  you,  sir,  in  the  light  of  a  friend ;  but 
now,  sir,  now " 

She  could  say  no  more,  but  sank  on  a  chair  be- 
side me,  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

A  mist  at  that  moment  fell  from  my  eyes ;  I  saw 
at  once  the  full  extent  of  Bob's  unpardonable  false- 
hood, and  the  distressing  certainty  flashed  upon  my 
mind  that  his  draft  would  be  dishonored. 

Mrs.  Symmons  entered  at  the  moment,  and  found 
us  both  apparently  plunged  into  the  depths  of  des- 
pair. Miss  Molesworth  was  in  an  instant  weeping 
on  her  shoulder ;  and  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  I  found  myself  breathing  forth  vows 
of  love  to  the  young  lady,  and  exulting  in  my  dis- 
covery that  her  engagement  to  my  friend  Bob  was 
a  fable. 

Miss  Molesworth  referred  me  to  her  father ;  but 
I  read  in  her  large  blue  eyes  that  she  did  not  dislike 
me.  I  therefore  retired  to  my  bed  that  night  full 
of  love  and  hope,  and  dreamed  of  driving  my  wife 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  dragons,  over  tho  man- 
gled body  of  Bob. 

The  next  morning,  my  first  thought  was  of  my 
approaching  interview  with  Mr.  Molesworth :  but, 
alas!  it  was  soon  followed  by  my  recollection  of 
Bob's  draft,  and  the  too  great  probability  that  be- 
fore night  I  should  be  in  durance  vile  for  the  amount. 
My  own  resources  were  at  the  moment  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand ;  and  could  I  ask  a  rich  man 
to  let  me  marry  his  daughter,  and  expect  that  his 
first  act  would  be  to  pay  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  to  extricate  me  from  a  prison ! 

At  length,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  walk  to  Bob's 
bankers,  and  at  once  ascertain  the  worst.  I  did  so, 
and  on  my  arrival  was  astounded  at  being  informed 
by  the  clerk  that  he  had  provided  funds  for  the 
payment  of  the  draft ! 

So  far  I  had  wronged  my  honorable  friend ;  and 
I  was  therefore  able  to  appear  in  Portman  Square 
in  excellent  spirits. 

"  The  course  of"  my  "  true  love"  did,  for  a  won- 
der, "  run  smooth,"  and,  all  our  preliminaries  hav- 
ing been  finally  arranged,  the  Molesworths  left  town 
for  the  family  seat  in  Wiltshire,  and  I  remained  to 
arrange  some  legal  and  other  matters,  which  would  in 
all  probability  detain  me  for  a  couple  of  months.  I 
was  sitting  in  my  own  room  rather  out  of  spirits  the 
morning  after  my  true  love's  departure,  when  the 


door  opened,  and  in  came — ^Bob  I  He  was  so  evi- 
dently delighted  to  see  me  again,  that  I  could  not  help 
receiving  him  kindly.  He  spoke  of  the  obligation  I 
had  conferred  upon  him  previous  to  his  departure ; 
and  after  frankly  acknowledging  the  gratification  I 
had  felt  at  his  punctuality,  I  said, 

"  But  bow  is  this  ?  returned  after  bo  short  an  ab- 
sence !" 

"  Oh !  we  are  not  to  go  to  India,  after  all ;  Fve 
been  no  further  than  Madeira ; — we'll  talk  that  all 
over  another  time.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  sent  to  the 
West,  instead  of  the  East." 

"  I  only  regret  it  on  account  of  your  rank ;  it 
may  retard  your  marriage." 

"3/y  marriage !"  said  Bob,  blushing  all  over. 

"  Yes ;  your  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Port- 
man  Square." 

"Oh!"  cried  Bob,  starting  from  his  chair  and 
pressing  his  hand,  "never — never,  I  entreat  you, 
mention  that  subject  again." 

"Why  so?"  said  I. 

"  It  is  all  off,"  sighed  Bob. 

"Oflfl"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  the  traitress ! — But  enough, — never  name 
her  to  me  again." 

I  of  course  promised  to  obey  him,  and  for  some 
days  we  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much  in  the  old 
way.  One  morning,  he  came  to  me  in  real  distress, 
and  told  me  that  his  tailor  had  threatened  to  arrest 
him  for  the  amount  of  his  bill.  I  offered  to  go  and 
speak  to  the  man,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to 
give  Bob  time. 

"  If  he  will  only  give  me  a  month,"  said  Bob. 

"  Well,"  I  cried,  "  I  can  but  try  him ;"  and  away 
I  went. 

The  tailor  was  inexorable ;  but  he  told  me  that 
if  I  would  become  responsible  for  the  pa3mient  of 
the  debt  in  a  month,  he  would  consent  to  wait ;  if 
not,  he  was  determined  to  arrest  Bob  that  day. 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but,  recollecting  his 
prompt  payment  of  the  hundred  and  ninety  pounds, 
I  made  myself  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  and  then  returned  to  congratulate  my  friend. 

When  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  he  started  up 
and  exclaimed,  "  You  do  not  mean  it  I — ^you  cannot 
have  made  yourself  responsible  for  the  amount  of 
that  fellow's  bUl!" 

"  I  have,  I  assure  you,"  said  I. 

"Then,"  said  Bob,  ".vou  will  hare  to  pay  it;  I 
shall  not  have  the  money  myself;  I  never  asked 
you  to  incur  the  responsibility, — I  never  expected 
it, — and  I  repeat  that  you  will  have  to  pay  it." 

"  My  dear  Bob,"  said  I,  "  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power ;  I  am  peculiarly  situated.  At  the  end  of 
a  month,  I  shall  be  most  particularly  engaged — ^my 
hands,  as  it  were,  will  be  tied^  and  paying  this  at 
that  particular  period  will  be  out  of  the  question." 

Still  Bob  persisted  that  he  never  asked  me  to  be- 
come responsible,  and  it  ended  in  his  leaving  me  in 
a  very  ill  humor.  My  engagements  with  legal  per- 
sons employed  me  for  days  t^^ther  in  the  city, 
and  I  saw  very  little  of  Bob.  When  we  did  meet, 
my  manner  was  cold  and  restrained ;  and  it  was  not 
till  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  expiration  of  the 
month  that  I  had  time  to  think  of  the  very  inop- 
portune and  annoying  responsibility  which  I  had 
incurred. 

That  very  day,  I  met  Bob,  and  spoke  to  him  most 
earnestly  and  seriously  about  the  payment ;  but  he 
sighed  most  deeply,  told  me  how  much  he  lamented 
my  having  engaged  to  make  the  payment,  and  pa- 
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tiiellcmlty  bemoamd  the   emptiness  of   bis    own 
{KickeU.     The  D«it  momiDg,  I  eslled  od  the  tsilor, 
eameatl;  nqueiitiilg  him  to  renew  the  draft  Tor 
ftnother  month,  and  was  then  told  that  mj  honora- 
ble friend  had  called  that  veij  daj,  and  had  placed 
in  his  hands  the  sum  for  which  I  wu  responsible ' 
I  went  instanllj  to  call  upon  him,  and  he  j 
ceived  me  with  laughter,  in  which  I  could  not  i 
rin  joininf ;  but  I  confESS  1  laughed  the  more  fro 
the  recoAcUon  that  my  hour  of  revenge  was 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  (the  familf  of  m; 
intended  baring  arriTed  in  town  for  the  wedding, 
which  was  to  lake  place  the  next  morning  at  St, 
George's  Church,  HanoTer  Square,)  Bob  inquired 
"  rhat  it  was  that  seemed  lo  occupy  me  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  lohif  it  was  that  we  so  seldom 

"  My  dear  Bob,"  said  I,  "it  has  been  a  secretl" 

"Oh!  asecretl" 

"Tes;  and  the  wctet  has  not  been  tntirtti/  mj 

"Indeed!"  said  Bob. 

"Bnt  I  will  now  conceal  nothing  from  you:  you, 
I  remember,  before  you  went  away,  conGded  your 

"Oh! — ah! — hem — jea-^wellf"  stammered  Bob. 
"  I  un  gtnns  to  be  married  to-morrow." 
"iliuriedt'^eieluined  Bob:  "tell  me  all  about 
it;  who  it  Ac,— do  /  Imow  herT 

"Tou  do  wot  know  her;   but  I  have  heard  you 

"Indeed!  Whete  doeisheKveT — is  she  pretty T 
—is  she  ricbr 

"There  ilDO  time,"  sud  I,  "to  answer  your  quel- 
tionii  at  present :  I  dine  with  the  family  at  at,  and 
I  mean  to  take  you  with  me.  Qo  and  dress,  and  in 
half  an  hoar  I  will  call  for  you  in  a  carHaee," 

"Wbere  does  jour  intended  lireT"  said  Bob  as 
we  drore  along  Oxford  Street  and  turned  into  Or- 
chard Street. 

"Time  will  show,"  I  replied. 

"Where  are  wc  nowT  said  Bob  u  tbo  carriage 
made  a  sudden  turn. 

"  We  are  in  Portman  Square,"  I  replied. 


riagc  actually  stopped  at  Mr.  Uoleswt 
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Ibundering  kiiocit  at  the  door,  and  then  let  down 
the  sleiM  uflhe  carriage. 

"  Look,"  said  1,  pointing  upward.^,  while  we  wailed 
for  the  sireel-door  to  be  opened ;  "  vou  see  those 
three  windows  with  sky-blue  curUins?" 

"0!  spare  me!"  cried  Bob. 

"  That  room  I  always  mean  lo  reserve  txetiaivelg 
for  you :  there  is  a  wonderful  sofa,  silken  without, 
and  marble  within," 

"  My  dear  friend !"  said  Bob  imploringly. 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  I  proceeded; — '"an  exqui- 
site bath  wiih  three  cocks ;  one  for  hot  water,  one 
for  cold,  and  one  for  tmt^tt-  Cologne.  But  we  have 
no  lime  now  to  expatiate  on  its  advantages  ;"  and 
I  jumped  out  of  the  carriaf^. 

"Why,  you  yron't  go  in  I"  cried  Bob  as  he  brealh- 
IcshIt  run  up  the  steps  alter  me,  and  vigorously 
pulled  at  the  tail  of  my  coat. 

"Hoinl"  laid  I ;  "to  be  sure:  and  you  will  meet 
old  friends,  and  show  me  where  you  used  to  mi 
the  lady  of  your  love,  and " 

"You  are  going  too  farl"  whispered  Bob: 
see  my  error ;    I   uttered  what  was  false — forgive 
mc — I  am  curt^d.     But  theso  servants  and  the  in 
mates  of  the  house  will  think  ua  mad!" 

"  Kot  at  all,"  I  replied.  "  Speak  the  truth  in  fi 
ture,  as  I  have  done  to  you." 

I  preswd  bis  hand,  and  led  him  up  stairs.  I  saw 
that  he  was  depressed  and  humiliated;  and  when 
we  got  to  the  drawing-room  dnor,  he  whispered, 

"  And  do  Ikeg  know  ilf     1  cannot  face  Ihem.'' 

"They  know  nothing"  I  replied,  "and  shall  never 
know  from  me  any  thing  discreditable  to  my  honor- 
able friend  Bob." 

"  1  will  never  ulter  a  fal.<ehood  ogun,"  sud  Bob. 
And  1  firmly  believe  he  adhered  to  his  resolution. 


A  TRAOEDT. 


HEADING    A   TRAGEDY. 


It  bos  a  ilepply-Btirring  plot— 

They'll  feel  for  m^  iweet  Heroine  «n  Inierest  in- 

:  lugB,   it  ne^er  flagB,   it  cannot  fiul   to 

Indeed,   I    fear  the    sensitive    maj  feel    it   ovtr 

much; 
But  Btill  a  dash  of  pathos  irith  my 

The  bright  reward  of  tragic  Bard— the  laurel  vill 


Place  chairs  for  all  tlie  companj,  and,  Ma'am,  I 

really  thinic 
If  JDU  don't  srnd  that  child  to  bed,  he  will  not 

sleep  a  wink ; 
I  know  he'll  screech  like  any  thing  before  Tve  read 

a  page; 
Uy  second  act  would  terrify  a  creature  of  that 

age: 
And  should  the  darting,  scared  by  mc,  become  an 

Thoagh  j(iiff«r'jat  the  circumstance — how  sorry  I 

should  feel  I 
Whatl    aorCl    you   Send    the   child   K»   bed?  well, 

Uadam,  we  shall  see  : — 
Pray  take  a  chair,  and  now  prepare   the  laurel 


Have  M  got  nnrkct-handkerchicGt?  your  tears  will 

fall  in  streams: 
Place  water  near  to  sprinkle  orer  any  one  who 


And  pray,  good  People,  recollsct,  when  what  V<ir 

aaid  controls 
Tour  sympathies,  and  actually  harrows  up  your 

Remember,  (it  may  save  yon  all  from  suicide,  or 

fita.) 
'Tig  but  a  mortal  man  who  opes  the  flood-gates  of 


B  my  brightest  gem, 


hisi 
Retain  your  intellects  b 

(iny  mom/) 
And,  when  I've  done,  I'm  very  sure  yonll  vrsathe 

mj  brow  with  laureL 

Hem—"  Act  ihifirii,  and  letne  iht  Jbrt     a  wood— 

£mnnoApli  enlern — 
Bummmpti  iptak;  '  And  hare  I  then  escaped  from 

Revenge  I  Revenge  1  oh,  were  they  dead,  and  /  ■ 

I'd  pick  the  flesh  from  off  thrir  bones,  PdseTettoe 

Shall  fair  Pryfritta,  pledged  to  me,  her  plighted 

vow  recall. 
And  wed  with  hated  Snookiuni  or  with  any  man  at 

all! 
No — rather  perish  earth  and  sea,  the  sky 

the  rest  of  it — 
For  wife  to  mc  she  swore  she'd  be,  and  ihe 

make  the  best  of  it.'" 
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Tlirough  five  long  *cU— aj,  ray  long,  the  lutpp; 

Bard  proceeds ; 
Without  ■   pause,  without  appUuM,   (csne  after 

scene  be  r«ads  I 
That  tilml  homage  glada  bte  heart  1  It  aileut  well 

Xot  oDe  of  all  bii  tlomberiiig  friendi  can  either 


The  a 


ixioug  Chaperon  U  asleep!  the  Bean  heside 

the  Fair  I 
The  dog  is  sleeping  on  the  rug  I  the  cat  upon  the 

Old  men  and  babes — the  Footman,  too !  oh,  if  we 

crown  the  Bard, 
Well  twine  for  him  the  Poppy  wreath,  his  onlj  St 


DEADLY    KIGHT8HADE. 


The  lamp  upon  the   tapestry 

I  could  not  doze,  I  could  not  steep,  I  heard  the 
rstB  and  mice ; 


I  thought  of  all  mj  evil  deeda,  and  wished  them  ell 

nndone, 
I  longed  to  bear  the  merry  laric,  and  see  the  ridng 


I  did  not  thrust 

I  longed   to  call  ont  lostOj,  but 


ring  the  bell  to  ■otuinon  man  or 
a   finger  forth,  becan»e   I  wis 


I  graaped  the  bUnketa  and  the  sheets  and  held  them 

o'er  my  bead. 
I  heard  a  most  alarminir  noise,  I  neier  heud  the 

like, 
Jott  as  the  turret-clock  ftmok  twelret   a  horrid 

hour  to  atiike  I 


And  down  mj  chimne;  screeching  came  a  roost 

malignnnt  ilend — 
I  sat  up  trembling  in  my  bed — good  gracious,  how 

be  grinn'd  I 

Upon  the  marble  mantelpiece  there  flared  a  globe 

of  flame  1 
And  in  it  dunced  distorted  forms  too  horrible  to 

Aod  on  the  hearth  the  Fiend  still  sat!     1  fainted 

with  aflright  I 
But  rose  neit  tnorn  to  trace  the  cause  the  moment 

there  was  light. 
The  Fiend  was  but  a  tabby  cat!  the  globe  of  flame 

A  shade  of  paper  for  the  lamp — such  as  my  rasters 

Twas  traced  with  ghosts  and  skeletons  from  char- 

nel-houseB  damp ! 
It  itn'l  nice  to  have  a  Deadly  mghtshade  for  one's 
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"Whit  &  delightful  thing  the  world  it  I  Lad; 
Lennoi'a  ball,  lut  nigbt — how  cliarming  it  vul — 
ever;  one  to  kind,  and  Cliarlotte  looking  *o  preit<r 
— the  nicest  girl  I  etfT  aawt  But  1  miut  dren 
now.  Balfour  ie  to  be  here  at  tiielve  nilh  the 
horse  be  wanta  to  sell  me.  How  lui^kj  I  am  to 
have  auch  a  friend  as  Biifour!— bo  enlertainitig — 
■O  good-natured — eo  deyilisli  clever  too— and  auch 
%Q  eicelleat  bearti  Ab!  how  unluck;  I  it  raioa  a 
little;  but  never  mind,  it  vill  clear  up;  and  if  it 
don't— vh;,  ther«'a  billiards.  What  »  deUgbtful 
thing  tbe  world  is  t" 

So  soliloquized  Charles  Nugent,  ■  man  of  twentj- 
ooe— a  philanihropiet — an   optimist.      Uur   young 

Sntleman  was  an  orphan,  of  good  family  and  large 
-tune ;  brave,  generous,  confiding,  and  open- 
hearted.  His  ability  was  above  the  ordinar;  stand- 
ard, and  he  bad  a  warm  love  and  a  pure  taste  for 
letters.  He  bad  even  bent  a  knee  to  Pbilosophj, 
but  the  calm  and  cold  gracea  with  which  the  god- 
dess receives  her  aervonts  had  soon  discontented  the 
foung  votarj  with  the  worship.  "Awajl"  cried 
e,  one  morning,  flinging  aside  the  volume  of  La 
Bocbefoucault,  which  be  bad  fancied  he  under- 
Btood  ;  "  AwB J  with  this  selfish  and  dcbaaing  code  t 
— men  are  not  tbe  mean  thiuga  tbej  are  here  de- 
scribed— be  it  mine  lotliink  exulting  of  my  speciea!" 
If  y  dear  Eiperience,  with  how  many  fine  sentiments 
do  jou  intend  to  play  the  devilf  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  Goethe  tells  us,  that  though  Fate  is  an 
excellent,   abe  ia  also  a   very  expensive    school- 


"Ha!  mj  dear  Nugent,  bow  are  jouf"  and  Cap- 
tain Balfour  enters  tlie  room :  a  fine,  dark,  band- 
home  fellow,  with  something  of  prelengion  io  his 
air  and  a  great  deal  of  frankness.  "And  here  ia 
the  horse.  Come  to  the  window.  Does  he  not 
step  fineljT  What  action!  Do  you  remark  big 
forehand  ?  How  be  carries  his  tail  1  Gad,  I  don't 
think  you  shall  have  him,  alter  all  I"  "  Kay,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  may  well  be  lorry  to  part  with 
him.  He  Is  superb  I  Quite  sound— eh  r  "Have 
him  examined.  "  Do  you  think  I  would  not  take 
your  word  for  it  f  The  price  ?"  "Fii  it  yourself 
Prince  Paul  once  offered  me  a  hundred-aiid-cighty ; 

but   to   you "     "You   shall    have    it."      "No, 

Nugent — say,  a  hundred -an  d-fi  fly."  "  I  won't  be 
outdone — there's  a  draft  for  the  180/."  "Upon 
my  sou],  I'm  ashamed ;  but  you  are  euch  a  rich 
fellow.  John,  lake  the  horse  to  Mr.  Nugent'g 
Btablea.  Where  will  you  dine  to^laj? — at  the 
Cocoa-treef"    "  With  all  my  heart." 

The  young  men  rode  together.  Nugent  was  de- 
lighted with  his  new  purchase.  They  dined  at  the 
Cocoa-tree.  Balfour  ordered  some  e»rly  peaches. 
Nugent  paid  the  bill.  They  went  to  the  Opera. 
"Do  you  see  that  rfonwu*!,  Florine  ?"  asked  Bal- 
four. "Pretty  ankio — ebf  "Yes,  ei/inmt  fo — 
but  dances  awkwardly — not  handsome.  "  What ! 
not  handsome  F  Come  and  talk  to  her.  She's 
more  admired  than  any  girl  on  the  stage."  They 
went  behind  the  sccnea.  and  Balfour  convinced  his 
Mend  that  ho  ought  to  be  enchanted  with  Florine. 
Before  the  weeL  was  out.  the  dantnite  kept  ber 
carriage,  and  in  return,  Nugent  supped  with  her 
twice  ■  week- 


Nugent  bad  written  a  tale  for  "  The  Keepnke ;' 
it  was  his  first  hterary  effort ;  It  was  tolerably  good, 
and  exceedingly  popular.  One  day,  he  was  loung- 
ing aver  his  breakfast,  and  a  tall,  thin  gentleman, 
ID  black,  was  announced  by  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Gilpin. 
Mr.  Gilpin  made  a  most  respectful  bow,  and 
heaved  a  peculiarly  profound  sigh.  Nugent  was 
instantly  seiied  with  a  Uvely  interest  in  tbe  straneer. 
"  Sir,  it  is  with  great  regret,"  faltered  forth  Jif. 
Gilpin,  "  that  I  seek  you.  I — I — 1 — "  A  low, 
consumptive  congh  checked  his  speech.  Nugent 
offered  him  a  cup  of  tea.  Tbe  dvibtv  was  refused, 
and  tbe  story  continued.  Ur.  Gilpin's  narration  it 
soon  told,  when  he  himself  ia  not  iJie  narrator.  An 
unfortunate  literary  man — once  in  affluent  circum- 
stances— security  for  a  treacheroiu  friend — friend 
abaconded — pres&ure  of  unforeaeeli  circumstancoi — 
angel  wife  and  four  cherub  children  —  a  book 
coming  out  next  season — deep  distress  at  present — 
horror  at  being  forced  to  beg — generous  sentiments' 
expressed  in  the  tale  written  by  Mr.  Nugent  forcibly 
struck  him — a  ray  of  hope  broke  on  his  mind— and 
voila  the  causes  of  Ur.  Gilpin's  distreas  and  Mr. 
Gilpm's  visit.  Never  was  (here  ■  more  inteTcMigg 
personification  of  the  afflicted  man  of  letter*  tbia 
Gregory  Gilinn.  He  looted  pale,  patient,  and  re- 
specuble;  he  coughed  frequently,  and  he  was 
dressed  in  deep  monmiag.  Nugent's  heart  swelled 
— he  placed  a  bank-note  in  Mr.  Gilpin's  hands — be 
promised  more  effectual  relief,  and  Mr.  Gilpin  re- 
tired, overpowered  with  his  own  gratitude  and  Mr. 
Nugent's  respectful  compaanon.  "How  bappy  I 
am  to  be  rich  I"  said  the  generous  young  pfaliaD- 
throiNst,  tbmwing  open  his  chest. 

Nugent  went  to  a  converaaiione  at  I^dy  Len- 
"       '  .dyship  was  a  widow,  and  a  charming 
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of  the  coquette,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  sentimenta- 
list. She  had  one  dau;;hter,  without  a  shilling ;  she 
had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  a  young  man  of  the 
remarkable  talents  and  amiability  of  Charles  Nugent. 
He  sat  next  her — they  talked  of  the  heartlessness 
of  the  world — it  is  a  subject  on  which  men  of 
twenty-one  and  ladies  of  forty-five  arc  esp<>ctally 
e7o<iuent.  Lady  Lennox  complained,  Mr.  Nugent 
defended.  "  One  does  not  talk  much  of  innocence," 
it  is  said,  or  sometliing  like  it  is  said,  somewhere  in 
Madame  d^  Epinay^s  Memoirs,  **  without  being  sadly 
corrupted ;"  and  nothing  brings  out  the  goodnesj 
of  our  own  hearts  more  than  a  charge  against  the 
heartlessness  of  others.  **  An  excellent  woman !" 
thought  Nugent ;  "  what  warm  feeling.^ !  —  how 
pretty  her  ^ughter  is !  Oh,  a  charming  family !" 
Charlotte  Lennox  played  an  affecting  air ;  Nugent 
leaned  over  the  piano ;  they  talked  about  music, 
poetry,  going  on  the  water,  sentiment  and  Rich- 
mond liilL  They  made  up  a  party  of  pleasure. 
Nugent  did  not  sleep  well  that  night — ^Iie  was  cer- 
tainly in  love.  When  he  rose  the  next  morning, 
the  day  was  bright  and  fine ;  Balfour,  the  best  of 
friends,  was  to  be  with  him  in  an  hour ;  BaHbur^s 
horse,  the  best  of  horses,  was  to  convey  him  to 
Richmond ;  and  at  Richmond  he  was  to  meet  Lady 
Lennox,  the  most  agreeable  of  mothers — and  Char- 
lotte, the  most  enchanting  of  daughters.  The  dan- 
»ettm  had  always  been  a  bore — she  was  now  forgot- 
ten. "It  certainly  is  a  delightful  world !''  repeated 
Nugent,  as  he  tied  his  neckcloth. 

It  was  some  time — we  will  not  say  how  long — 
aAer  the  date  of  this  happy  day  ;  Nugent  was  alone 
in  his  apartment,  and  walking  to  and  fro — his  arms 
folded,  and  a  frown  upon  his  brow.  **  What  a 
rascal !  what  a  mean  wretch ! — and  the  horse  was 
Ume  when  he  sold  it — not  worth  ten  pounds  I — 
and  I  so  confiding — d my  folly !  That^  how- 
ever, I  should  not  mind ;  but  to  have  saddled  mc 
with  his  cast-off  mistress ! — ^to  make  nie  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  world!  By  heavens,  he  shall  re- 
pent it!  Borrowed  money  of  me,  then  made 
a  jest  of  my  good-nature ! — introduced  me  to  his 
club,  in  order  to  pillage  me! — but,  thank  God, 
thank  God,  I  can  shoot  him  yet !  Ha !  Colonel ; 
this  la  kind!^  Colonel  Nelmore,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, well  known  in  society,  with  a  fine  forehead,  a 
shrewd,  contemplative  eye,  and  an  agreeable  ad- 
dress, entered  the  room.  To  him  Nugent  poured 
forth  the  long  list  of  his  grievances,  and  concluded 
by  begging  him  to  convey  a  challenge  to  the  best 
of  friends---Captain  Balfour.  The  Colonel  raised 
his  eyebrows.  "But, — my  dear  sir, — this  gentle- 
man has  certainly  behaved  ill  to  you,  I  allow  it — 
but  for  what  specific  offence  do  you  mean  to  chal- 
lenge him  ?**  "  For  his  conduct  in  general."  The 
Colonel  laughed.     "For  saying   yesterday,   then, 

that  I  was  grown  a  d d  bore,  and  he  should 

cut  me  in  future.  He  told  Selwyn  so  in  the  bow- 
window  at  White's."*  The  Colonel  took  snuff.  "  My 
good  young  friend,**  said  he,  "I  see  you  don*t  know 
the   world.    Come  and  dine  with  me  to-day — a 

fimctllal  seven.  We*ll  talk  over  these  matters. 
eanwbile,  you  cant  challenge  a  man  for  calling 
yoa  a  bore.  "  Not  challenge  him ! — what  should 
I  do  thenf*  "Laugh — shake  your  head  at  him, 
and  say — *Ah!  Balfour,  you*re  a  sad  fellow!'** 
The  Colonel  succeeded  in  preventing  the  challenge, 
but  Nugent*s  indignation  at  the  best  of  friends  re- 
mained as  warm  as  ever.  He  declined  the  Colonel's 


invitation — he  was  to  dine  with  the  Lennoxes. 
Meanwhile,  he  went  to  the  shady  part  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  to  indulge  his  reflections.  He  sat 
himself  down  in  an  arbor,  and  looked  moralizingly 
over  the  initials,  the  dates,  and  the  witticisms,  that 
hands,  long  since  mouldering,  have  consigned  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 

A  gay  party  was  strolling  by  this  retreat — their 
laughter  and  voices  preceded  them.  "  Yes,**  said 
a  sharp,  dry  voice,  which  Nugent  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  wits  of  the  day — "  Yes,  I  saw 
you.  Lady  Lennox,  talking  sentiment  to  Nugent — 
lie !  how  could  you  waste  your  time  so  unprotita- 
bly!'*  "Ah!  poor  young  man!  he  is  certainly 
bien  bete^  with  his  fine  phrases  and  so  forth:  but 
'tis  a  good  creature  on  the  whole,  and  exceedingly 
useful !"  "  Useful !"  "  Yes;  fills  up  a  vacant  place 
at  one's  table,  at  a  day's  warning;  lends  me  his 
carriage-horses  when  mine  have  caught  cold ;  sub- 
scribes to  my  charities  for  me ;  and  supplies  the 
drawing-room  with  flowers.  In  a  word,  if  he  were 
more  sensible,  he  would  be  less  agreeable :  his  solo 
charm  is  his  foibles." 

Proh  Jupiter !  what  a  description,  from  the 
most  sentimental  of  mothers,  of  the  most  talented, 
the  most  interesting  of  young  men.  Nugent  was 
thunderstruck ;  the  party  swept  by  ;  he  was  undis- 
covered.  lie  raved,  he  swore,  he  was  furious.  He 
go  to  the  dinner  to-day  ?  No,  he  would  write  such 
a  letter  to  the  lady — it  should  speak  daggers !  But 
the  daughter:  Charlotte  was  not  of  the  party. 
Charlotte — oh!  (charlotte  was  quite  a  ditlerent 
creature  from  her  mother — the  most  natural,  the 
most  simple  of  human  beings,  and  evidently  loved 
him.  lie  could  not  be  mistaken  there.  Yes,  for 
her  sake  he  would  go  to  the  dinner;  he  would 
smother  his  just  resentment. 

He  went  to  La<ly  Lennox's.  It  was  a  large  party. 
The  young  Marquis  of  Austerly  had  just  returned 
from  his  travels.  He  was  sitting  next  to  the  most 
lovely  of  daughters.  Nugent  was  forgotten.  After 
dinner,  however,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  in  a  whis|>er  to  Charlotte.  He  hinted  a 
tender  reproach,  and  he  begged  her  to  sing  "  We 
met ;  Hioas  in  a  crowds  Charlotte  was  hoarse — had 
caught  cold.  Charlotte  could  not  sing.  Nugent 
left  the  room.  When  he  got  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  he  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  cane  be- 
hind. He  went  back  for  it,  glad  (for  he  was  really 
in  love)  of  an  excuse  for  darting  an  angry  glance 
at  the  most  simple,  the  most  natural  of  human 
beings,  that  should  prevent  her  sleeping  the 
whole  night.  He  ascended  the  drawing-room  ;  and 
Charlotte  was  delighting  the  Marquis  of  Austerly, 
who  leaned  over  her  chair,  with  We  viet ;  Utoas  in  a 
crowds  Charlotte  Lennox  was  young,  lovely,  and 
artful.  Lord  Austerly  was  young,  inexperienced, 
and  vain.  In  less  than  a  month,  he  proposed,  and 
was  accepted. 

"  Well,  well !"  said  poor  Nugent,  one  morning, 
breaking  from  a  reverie  ;  "  betrayed  in  my  friend- 
ship, deceived  in  my  love,  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good  is  still  left  to  me.  Friendship  quits  us  at  the 
first  stage  of  life.  Love  at  the  second,  Benevolence 
lasts  till  death  !  Poor  (rilpin  !  how  grateful  he  is: 
I  must  see  if  I  can  get  him  that  place  abroad.** 
To  amuse  his  thoughts,  he  took  up  a  new  magazine. 
He  opened  the  page  at  a  violent  attack  on  himself 
— on  his  beautiful  tale  in  the  "Keepsake.**  The 
satire  was  not  confined  to  the  work ;  it  extended 
to  the  author.    He  was  a  fop,  a  coxcomb,  a  ninny^ 
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an  intellectual  dwarf,  a  miserable  creature,  and  an 
abortion.  These  are  pleasant  studies  for  a  man  out 
of  spirits,  especially  before  he  is  used  to  them. 
Nugent  had  just  flung  the  magazine  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  when  his  lawyer  came  to  arrange 
matters  about  a  mortgage,  which  the  generous 
Nugent  had  already  been  forced  to  raise  on  his 
estates.  The  lawyer  was  a  pleasant,  entertaining 
man  of  the  world,  accustomed  to  the  society,  for 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  wants,  of  young  men.  He 
perceived  Nugent  was  a  little  out  of  humor.  He 
attributed  the  cause,  naturally  enough,  to  the  mort- 
gage ;  and  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he  entered  first 
on  a  general  conversation. 

**  What  rogues  there  are  in  the  world  I"  said  he. 
Nugent  groaned.  **Thi8  morning,  for  instance, 
before  I  came  to  you,  I  was  engaged  in  a  curious 
piece  of  business  enough.  A  gentleman  gave  his 
son-in-law  a  qualification  to  stand  for  a  borough ; 
the  son-in-law  kept  the  deed,  and  so  cheated  the 
good  gentleman  out  of  more  than  Si)Ol.  a-year. 
Yesterday,  I  was  employed  against  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt — such  an  instance  of  long,  premeditated, 
cold-hearted,  deliberate  rascality!  And  when  I 
leave  you,  I  must  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  a 
literary  swindler,  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  con- 
sumptive cough,  and  a  suit  of  black,  has  been  re- 
spectably living  on  compassion  for  the  lost  two 
years."  "  Ila !"  *'  He  has  just  committed  the  most 
nefarious  fraud — a  forgery,  in  short,  on  his  own 
uncle,  who  has  twice  seriously  distressed  himself  to 
save  the  rogue  of  a  nephew,  and  who  must  now 
submit  to  this  loss,  or  proclaim,  by  a  criminal  pro- 
secution, the  disgrace  of  his  own  family.  The 
nephew  proceeded,  of  course,  on  his  knowledge  of 
my  client^s  goodness  of  heart;  and  thus  a  man 
suiSers  in  proportion  to  his  amiability.^'  '*  Is  his 
name  Gil— Ciil — Gilpin  ?"  stammered  Nugent.  *'The 
same!  0-ho!  have  you  been  bit  too,  Mr.  Nugent?" 

Before  our  hero  could  answer,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  him.  Nugent  tore  the  seal;  it  was 
from  the  editor  of  the  magazine  in  which  he  had 
just  read  his  own  condemnation.     It  ran  thus : — 

**  Sir, — Having  been  absent  from  London  on  un- 
avoidable business  for  the  last  month,  and  the  care 

of  the Magazine  having  thereby  devolved  on 

another,  who  has  very  ill  discharged  its  duties,  I 
had  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  perceiving, 
on  my  return  this  day,  that  a  most  unwarrantable 
and  personal  attack  upon  you  has  been  admitted  in 
the  number  for  this  month.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  regret,  the  more  especially  on  finding 
that  the  article  in  question  was  written  by  a  mere 
mercenary  in  letters.  To  convince  you  of  my  con- 
cern, and  my  resolution  to  guard  against  such  un- 
worthy proceedings  in  future,  I  enclose  you  an- 
other, and  yet  severer  attack,  which  was  sent  to 
08  for  our  next  number,  and  for  which,  I  grieve  to 
say,  the  unprincipled  author  has  already  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  proprietors — a  remuneration," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Nugent's  eyes  fell  on  the  enclosed  paper ;  it  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Gregory  Gilpin,  the  most 
grateful  of  distressed  literary  men. 

"  You  seem  melancholy  to-day,  my  dear  Nugent," 
said  Colonel  Nelmore,  as  he  met  his  young  friend 
walking  with  downcast  eyes  on  the  old  mall  of  St. 
James's  Park.  **  I  am  unhappy,  I  am  discontented ; 


the  gloss  is  faded  from  Kfe,"  answered  Nugent, 
sighing.  *'I  love  meeting  with  a  pensive  man," 
said  the  Colonel ;  **  let  me  join  you,  and  let  us  dine 
together,  tete-d-tete,  at  my  bachelor's  house.  You 
refused  me  some  time  ago ;  may  I  be  more  fortu- 
nate now  ?"  **  I  shall  be  but  poor  company,"  re- 
joined Nugent ;  "  but  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  and  I  accept  your  invitation  with  pleasure." 

Colonel  Nelmore  was  a  man  who  had  told  some 
fifty  years.  He  had  known  misfortune  in  his  day, 
and  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  harsh  realities 
of  life.  But  he  had  not  suffered  nor  lived  in  vain. 
He  was  no  theorist,  and  did  not  affect  the  philoso- 
pher ;  but  he  was  contented  with  a  small  fortune, 
popular  with  retired  habits,  observant  for  a  love  of 
study,  and,  above  all,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  gene- 
ral good,  exactly  because  he  embraced  no  particu- 
lar evstem. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nugent,  as  they  sat  together  after  ^ 
dinner,  and  the  younger  man  had  embosomed  to 
the  elder,  who  had  been  his  father's  most  intimate 
friend,  all  that  had  seemed  to  him  the  most  unex- 
ampled of  misfortunes — after  he  had  rei)eated  the 
perfidies  of  Balfour,  the  faithlessness  of  Charlotte, 
and  the  rascalities  of  Gilpin — "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I 
now  see  my  error  ;  I  no  longer  love  my  species ;  I 
no  longer  place  reliance  in  the  love,  friendship, 
sincerity,  or  virtue  of  the  world ;  I  will  no  longer 
trust  myself  open-hearted  in  this  vast  community 
of  knaves ;  I  will  not  fly  mankind,  but  I  will  des- 
pise them."  The  Colonel  smiled.  **  You  shall  put 
on  your  bat,  my  young  friend,  and  pay  a  little  visit 
with  me  : — nay,  no  excuse ;  it  is  only  an  old  lady, 
who  has  given  me  permission  to  drink  tea  with 
her."  Nugent  demurred,  but  consented.  The  two 
gentlemen  walked  to  a  small  house  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  They  were  admitted  to  a  drawing-room, 
where  they  found  a  blind  old  lady,  of  a  cheerful 
countenance  and  prepossessing  manners.  '*  And 
how  does  your  son  do  I"  asked  the  Colonel,  after 
the  first  salutations  were  over,  **  have  you  seen  him 
lately?"  **Seen  him  lately!  why,  you  know  he 
rarely  lets  a  day  pass  without  calling  on  or  writing 
to  me.  Since  the  affliction  which  visited  me  with 
blindness,  though  he  has  nothing  to  hope  from  me, 
though  from  my  jointure  I  must  necessarily  be  a 
burden  to  one  of  his  limited  income,  and  mixing  so 
much  with  the  world  as  he  does ;  yet  bad  I  l^n 
the  richest  mother  in  England,  and  every  thing  at 
my  own  disposal,  he  could  not  have  been  more  at- 
tentive, more  kind  to  me.  He  will  cheerfully  give 
up  the  gayest  party  to  come  and  read  to  me,  if  I 
am  the  least  unwell,  or  the  least  out  of  spirits ;  and 
he  sold  his  horses  to  pay  Miss  Blandly,  since  I 
could  not  afford  from  my  own  income  to  pay  the 
salary  so  accomplished  a  musician  asked,  to  become 
my  companion.  Music,  you  know,  is  now  my  chief 
luxury.  Oh,  he  is  a  paragon  of  sons — the  worid 
thinks  him  dissipated  and  heartless;  but  if  they 
could  see  how  tender  he  is  to  me!"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  clasping  her  hands,  as  the  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes.  Nugent  was  charmed ;  the  Colonel 
encouraged  the  lady  to  proceed ;  and  Nugent 
thought  he  had  never  passed  a  more  agreeable  hour 
than  in  listening  to  her  maternal  praises  of  her 
affectionate  son. 

**  Ah,  Colonel !"  said  he,  as  they  left  the  house, 
how  much  wiser  have  you  been  than  myself;  yea 
have  selected  your  friends  with  discretion.  What 
would  not  I  give  to  possess  such  a  friend  as  that 
good  son  must  be !    But  you  never  told  me  the 
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Mj'a  ntm^."  "Pitirace,"  uJd  th«  Coloael,  tkking 
maB,  "  1  h«Te  another  vigit  to  paj," 

Nelmore  turned  donn  a  liltle  allej,  and  knocked 
■t  ■  Binall  coluge.  A  Honian  with  a  child  at  her 
breast  opened  the  door  ;  and  Nugent  alood  in  one 
of  those  KcneB  of  cheerful  pOTerlj  which  it  io 
•atiBSe*  the  complacency  of  the  rich  to  behold, 
"Aha!"  uid  Nelmore,  looking  rouod,  "you  aecm 
comfortable  enough  now ;  jniir  benefactor  hm  not 
done  his  woric  by  halves."  "  Blessings  on  bis 
beart,  nol  Oh,  sr,  when  I  thinic  how  distressed 
be  is  himself^  how  otlen  he  hag  been  put  to  it  for 
money,  how  calumniated  he  ii  by  the  world,  I  can- 
not express  bow  grateful  I  am,  how  grateful  I 
onght  to  be.  He  has  robbed  hiniBelf  to  feed  u\ 
and  merely  because  he  knew  my  budband  in  youth." 
The  Colonel  permitted  the  woman  to  run  on.  Xu- 
gtat  wiped  liis  eyes,  and  lelt  hid  puriie  behind  him. 
"Who  ia  thia  admirable,  thia  iclf-denyin);  moti?" 
cried  he,  when  they  were  once  more  in  the  street. 
"He  is  in  distress  himself— would  I  could  relievo 
him !  Ah,  you  already  reconcile  mc  to  the  world. 
I  acknowledge  your  motive,  in  leading  me  hither  i 
there  are  good  men  as  weU  as  bad.  Ait  are  not 
Balfours  and  Gilpioal  But  the  name — the  name 
of  these  poor  people's  benefactors  1" 

"fitay,"Baid  the  Colonel,  as  they  now  entered 
Oifonl-strtet;  "  this  is  lucky  indeed,  I  see  a  good 
lady  whom  I  wish  to  accost."  "Well,  Mrs.  John- 
WD,"  addressing  a  stout,  comely,  middle-aged  wo- 
■no  of  respectable  appearance,  who,  with  a  basket 
on  her  aim,  was  coming  out  of  an  oil  shop;   "so 
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have  known  her  since  she  was  that  high  !"  "  What, 
she's  gDOd-tem]iered,  I  suppose?"  said  the  Colonel 
sneering.  "  Good-tempered — I  bciicvc  it  is  impos> 
sible  for  her  to  say  a  harsh  word  to  any  one. 
There  never  was  so  mild.  So  even-like  a  temper." 
"  What,  and  not  hcnrllcsB,  eh  I  this  is  too  pood!" 
"Heartlrss !  she  nunied  inc  herself  when  I  broke  my 
leg  coming  up  Blairs :  and  every  night  before  she  went 
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fancy,  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  she'll  make  a  good  wife  ; 
why,  she  was  not  much  in  love  when  she  married." 
"I  don't  know  as  to  (liat,  sir,  whi'ther  she  was  or 
not ;  but  I'm  sure  she  Is  always  studying  my  Lord's 
wishes,  and  I  heard  hitn  myself  say  this  very  morn- 
ing  to  his  brotlicr — 'Arthur,  if  you  knew  what  a 
treasure  I  possces.'"  "You  ore  very  right,"  said 
the  Colonel,  resuming  his  natural  manner  ;  "  and  I 
only  spoke  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  well  and 
how  justly  you  could  defend  your  miiitress;  she  ia, 
truly,  an  excellent  lady — good  evening  to  you." 

"  1  have  seen  that  woman  before,"  Kaid  Nugent, 
"  but  I  can't  think  where ;  she  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  hounekeeper  in  some  family."  "She  ia 
BO."  '■  How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  of  female  excel- 
lence in  the  grcul  world,"  continued  Nugent,  sigh- 
ing ;  "  it  was  evident  to  see  the  honest  servant  was 
sincere  in  her  praise.  Unppy  husband,  whoever 
he  may  he !" 

They  were  now  at  the  Colonel's  house.  "  Just 
let  me  read  this  passage,"  said  Nelmore,  opening 
the  pages  of  a  French  philosopher,  and  as  1  do  not 


yM  have  been  laboring  In  your  vocation,  I  lee — 
making  household  purchases.  And  hoir  ia  your 
jonng  lady  •'  "  Very  well,  sir,  I'm  happy  to  say," 
replied  the  woman,  coartseying.  "And  you  are 
well,  too,  I  hope,  Mr."  "  Yes,  considering  the  dis- 
tfpatioo  of  the  long  season,  pretty  well,  thank  you. 
Bat  I  suppose  your  young  mistress  ia  as  gay  and 
bortlefls  as  ever — a  mere  fashionable  wife,  eh!" 
"Sir,"  said  tho  woman,  bridling  up,  "  there  is  not  a 
better  lady  in  the  world  tban  my  young  lady ;  1 


ve,  I  will  translate  aa 


"In  order  to  love  mankind — expect  but  little 
from  them ;  in  order  to  view  their  faults,  without 
bitlerness.  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  pardon 
them,  and  to  perceive  that  indulgence  ia  a  Justice 
which  frail  humanity  has  a  right  to  demand  from 
wisdom.  Now  nothing  lends  more  to  dispose  uato 
indulgence,  to  close  our  hearts  against  hatred,  to 
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open  them  to  the  principles  of  a  humane  and  soft 
morality,  than  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart — tlmt  knowledge  which  La  Rochefoucault 
possessed.  Accordingly,  the  wisest  men  have  al- 
ways been  the  most  indulgent,"  etc. 

"  And  now  prepare  to  be  surprised.  That  good 
son  whom  you  admired  so  much — whom  you  wish- 
ed you  could  obtaiu  as  a  friend,  is  Captain  Balfour 
— ^that  generous,  self-denying  man,  whom  you  de- 
sired yourself  so  nobly  to  relieve,  is  Mr.  Gilpin — 
that  young  lady,  who,  in  the  flush  of  health,  beauty, 
dissipation,  and  conquest,  could  attend  the  sick 
chamber  of  her  servant,  and  whom  her  husband  dis- 
covers to  be  a  treasure,  is  Charlotte  Lennox!" 

"Good  Heavens !" cried  Nugent,  "  what  then  am 
I  to  believe  f  has  some  juggling  been  practised  on 
my  understanding?  and  are  Balfour,  Gilpin,  and 
Miss  Lennox,  after  all,  patterns  of  perfection  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  very  far  from  it ;  Balfour  is  a  dissi- 
pated, reckless  man — of  loose  morality  and  a  low 
standard  of  honor ;  he  saw  you  were  destined  to 
purchase  experience — he  saw  you  were  destined  to 
be  plundered  by  some  one — he  thought  he  might 
as  well  be  a  candidate  for  the  profit.  He  laughed 
afterwards  at  your  expense — not  because  he  de- 
spised you ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  he  liked 
you  very  much  in  his  way;  but  because,  in  the 
world  he  lives  in,  every  man  enjoys  a  laugh  at  his 
acquaintance.  Charlotte  Lennox  saw  in  you  a  de- 
sirable match;  nay,  I  believe  she  had  a  positive 
regard  for  you:  but  she  had  been  taught  all  her 
life  to  think  equipage,  wealth,  and  station  better 
than  love.  She  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
being  Marchioness  of  Austerly — not  one  girl  in 
twenty  could ;  yet  she  is  not  on  that  account  the 


less  good-tempered,  good-natured,  or  leas  likely  to 
be  a  good  mistress  and  a  tolerable  wife.  Gilpin  is 
the  worst  instance  of  the  three.  Gilpin  is  an  evi- 
dent scoundrel;  but  Gilpin  is  in  evident  distress. 
He  was  in  all  probability  very  sorry  to  attack  yoo, 
who  had  benefited  him  so  largely ;  but  perhaps,  as 
he  is  a  dull  dog,  the  only  thing  the  Magazines  would 
buy  of  him  was  abu8e.  You  must  not  think  be 
maligned  you  out  of  malice,  out  of  ingratitude,  out 
of  wantonness ;  he  maligned  you  for  ten  guinets. 
Yet  Gilpin  is  a  man,  who,  having  swindled  bis 
father  out  of  ten  guineas,  would  in  the  joy  of  the 
moment  give  five  to  a  beggar.  In  the  present  case 
he  was  actuated  by  u  better  feeling  ;  he  was  serving 
the  friend  of  his  childhood — few  men  forget  those 
youthful  ties,  however  they  trample  on  others. 
Your  mistake  was  not  the  single  mistake  of  sap* 
posing  the  worst  people  the  best — it  was  the  double 
mistake  of  supposing  commonplace  people — now 
the  best — now  the  worst ;  in  making  what  might 
have  been  a  pleasant  acquaintance  an  intimate 
friend ;  in  believing  a  man  in  distress  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  man  of  merit ;  in  thinking  a  good-tem- 
pered, pretty  ^rl,  was  an  exalted  specimen  of 
Human  Nature.  You  were  then  about  to  &11  into 
the  opposite  extreme — and  to  be  as  indiscrimina- 
ting  in  suspicion  as  you  were  in  credulity.  Would 
that  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  had  saved  yon 
from  that — the  more  dangerous  error  of  the  two !" 

"You  have — my  dear  Nelmore:  and  now  lend 
me  your  philosopher  !" 

"  With  pleasure ;  but  one  short  maxim  is  as  good 
as  all  Philosophers  can  teach  you,  for  Philosophers 
can  only  enlarge  on  it — it  is  simple — ^it  is  this — 

'  TAK£  THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS.*  '* 


•  •• 


ON  THE   INCONVENIENCES   RESULTING   FROM   BEING   HANGED. 

BT   CHARLES  LAMB.      (eLIA.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  REFLECTOR. 

Sir, — I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  persons  whose 
misfortunes,  it  seems,  do  not  entitle  them  to  the 
benefit  of  pure  pity.  All  that  is  bestowed  upon  me 
of  that  kind  alleviator  of  human  miseries  comes 
dashed  with  a  double  portion  of  contempt.  My 
griefs  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  felt  as  sacred 
by  the  bystanders.  Yet  is  my  affliction  in  truth  of 
the  deepest  grain — the  heaviest  task  that  was  ever 
^vcn  to  mortal  patience  to  sustain.  Time,  that 
wears  out  all  other  sorrows,  can  never  modify  or 
soften  mine.  Here  they  must  continue  to  gnaw  as 
long  as  that  fatal  mark 

Why  was  I  ever  bom  ?  Why  was  innocence  in 
my  person  suffered  to  be  branded  with  a  stain  which 
was  appointed  only  for  the  blackest  guilt  ?  What 
had  I  done,  or  my  parents,  that  a  disgrace  of  mine 
should  involve  a  whole  posterity  in  infamy?  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that,  in  some  pre- 
existent  state,  crimes  to  which  this  sublunary  life 
of  mine  hath  been  as  much  a  stranger  as  the  babe 
that  is  newly  born  into  it,  have  drawn  down  upon 
me  this  vengeance,  so  disproportionate  to  my  ac- 
tions on  this  globe. 

My  brain  sickens,  and  my  bosom  labors  to  be  de- 
livered of  the  weight  that  presses  upon  it,  yet  my 
conscious  pen  shrinks  from  the  avowal.  But  out  it 
must 


0,  Mr.  Reflector  1  guess  at  the  wretch*s  misery 
who  now  writes  this  to  you,  when,  with  tears  and 
burning  blushes,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  be 
has  been ^hanoeo 

Methinks  I  hear  an  involuntary  exclamation  burst 
from  you,  as  your  imagination  presents  to  you 
fearful  images  of  your  correspondent  unknown — 
hanged  I 

Fear  not,  Mr.  Editor.  No  disembodied  spirit  has 
the  honor  of  addressing  you.  I  am  flesh  and  blood, 
an  unfortunate  system  of  bones,  muscles,  sinews, 
arteries,  like  yourself. 

Then^  Iprentme^  you  mean  to  be  pleaeani, — Tk«t 
expreenon  of  yourty  Mr,  Correspondent^  mtut  he 
taken  notnehow  in  a  metaphorieaf  eenee 

In  the  plainest  sense,  without  trope  or  figure — 
Yes,  Mr.  Editor !  this  neck  of  mine  has  felt  the 
fatal  noose,  these  hands  have  tremblingly  held  up 
the  corroborative  prayer-book, — these  lips  have 
sucked  the  moisture  of  the  last  consolatory  orange, 
— this  tongue  has  chanted  the  doleful  cantata  which 
no  performer  was  ever  called  upon  to  repeat, — 
this  face  has  had  the  veiling  night-cap  drawn  over 
it 

But  for  no  crime  of  mine. — ^Far  be  it  from  me  to 
arraign  the  justice  of  my  country,  which,  though 
tardy,  did  at  length  recognize  my  innocence.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  reflect  upon  Ju^^  or  jury,  now 
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that  eletfiL  yftn  hare  elapsed  nncc  the 
•entente  wai  pronouuced.     Siea  will  aWavs  b«  fal- 
lible, and  perbapa  circumitBDCCa  did  appear  at  the 

lime  *  Ultle  atrong 

Safflce  it  to  aa;,  that  afler  han^ng  four  minuteB, 
(m  the  spectatoTB  were  pleased  io  L-ompule  il, — a 
man  that  ia  beinj;  atrauglcd,  I  knoir  J'mni  czpe- 
rieDC,  has  altogelher  a  difTeicnt  meaaiire  of  time 
from  bis  friendi  who  are  brcathiag  leiaurely  about 
him, — I  BUppo<e  the  miniitea  lengthen  bb  lime  np- 
proachca  eteroily,  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the 
miles  get  longer  *a  jou  travel  northward.) — after 
hanging  four  mmutes,  according  to  the  best  calfu- 
latioD  of  the  bjalandera,  a  reprieve  cunie,  and  I 

Beallj  I  am  aihamed  of  deforming  ;our  pajcea 
with  theie  technical  plirawa — if  I  knew  how  to  ei' 
preaa  my  meaning  aliorler 

Bat  to  proceed.  Hj  Gmt  care  aRer  I  hud  been 
brought  to  myself  by  the  usual  niclliods,  (those 
tnethoda  that  are  so  interesting  to  the  operator  and 
fail  ssnstanta,  who  are  pretty  numerous  on  auch 
occaaions,— but  which  no  patient  was  ever  desirous 
of  nndergoing  a  aecond  time  for  the  beiiofit  of 
•cience,)  my  Nrat  care  was  to  provide  myself  with 
•n  enormoui  atoek  or  cravat  to  bide  the  place — 
you  undersland  mc ; — my  oeit  care  was  to  procure 
■  residence  as  dintiint  aa  possible  from  thul  part  of 
the  country  where  I  had  suffered.  For  that  reaHoii 
I  chose  tlic  metropolis,  as  the  place  where  wound' 
ed  honor  (I  had  been  loid)  could  lurk  vith  the  least 
danger  of  eiciling  inquiry,  and  sligmnlizcd  inno- 
cence had  the  best  chance  of  hiding  her  disgrace 
to  a  crowd.  I  sought  out  a  new  circle  of  aci|UHinl- 
UKe,  and  my  drvumstancea  happily  enabling  mc 
to  pursue  my  fnncy  in  that  reapect,  I  endeavored, 
by  mingling  in  all  the  pleasures  which  llio  town 
affords,  to  efface  the  memory  of  what  I  had  under- 

But,  alas!  such  ia  the  portentous  and  all-pervad- 
ing chain  of  connection  which  links  together  the 
head  and  members  of  this  great  community,  my 
scheme  of  lying  perdu  was  defeated  almost  at  the 
outset.  A  countryman  of  mine,  whom  a  foolish 
law-suit  had  brought  to  town,  by  chance  met  me, 
Uld  the  secret  waa  soon  blaioned  about. 

In  a  short  time,  I  found  myself  deserted  by  most 
of  thoae  who  had  been  my  intimate  friends.  Not 
that  anT  guilt  was  supposed  to  attach  to  iny  char- 
acter. 'Xy  officious  coualryman,  to  do  himjuitice, 
had  been  candid  enough  to  ciplain  my  perfect  in- 
nocence. But,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a  want 
of  strong  virtue  in  mankind.  We  have  plenty  of 
the  softer  instincts,  but  the  heroic  character  ia  gone. 
Eow  else  can  1  account  for  it,  that  of  all  my  nu- 
merous acquwntance,  among  whom  I  had  the  honor 
of  ranking  sundry  persons  of  education,  talents,  and 
worth,  scarcely  here  and  there  one  or  two  could  be 
tonnd  who  had  the  courage  to  associate  with  a  man 
that  had  been  hanged. 

Those  few  who  did  not  desert  me  altogether  were 
penons  of  strong  but  coarse  minds;  and  from  the 
absence  of  all  delicacy  in  them,  I  suffered  almost  as 
mnch  as  from  the  auperabun  dance  ofa  false  species 
of  it  in  the  othera.  Those  who  stuck  by  me  were 
the  jokera,  who  thought  themselves  entitled,  by  the 
lldelily  which  they  bad  shown  towanls  me,  to  use 
tne  with  what  familiarity  they  pleased.  Many  and 
tuifeeling  are  the  jests  that  I  have  suffered  from 
tllete  rude  (because  faithful)  Achatesea.  As  they 
passed  nte  in  the  streets,  one  would  nod  rignifi- 


cantly  to  hia  companion  and  say,  pointing  to  mc. 
Snioiie  hia  cravat,  and  ask  ine  if  1  had  got  a  wen, 
that  I  was  so  eolirilous  to  cover  my  neck.  Another 
would  inquire,  What  news  from  •  ■  ■  Assizes)* 
(which  you  may  guesa,  Jlr.  Alitor,  waa  the  scene  of 
my  shame,)  and  wliether  the  scssioiia  was  like  to 
prove  a  maiden  one  T  A  third  would  offer  to  ensure 
me  from  drowning.  A  fourth  would  teaze  me  with 
inquiries  how  I  felt  wheu  I  waaswingiiig.  wlielbcr  I 
had  not  eomething  like  a  blue  flame  dancing  be- 
fore my  eves?  A  fifth  took  a  fancy  nrrvcr  to  call 
me  any  thing  but  Ltuarui.     And  an  eminent  book- 


tical  period  of 

to  solicit  a  feit  faiU  relative  tc 

the  modesty  to  offer  me — guini 

would  write,  in  his  Uagazine,  i    .    . 

count  of  my  feelings  upon  coming  to  myself. 

But  these  were  evils  which  a  moderate  fortitude 
might  have  enabled  me  to  struggle  with.  Alas! 
Ur.  Kditor,  the  women, — whose  good  graces  I  bad 
always  moat  assiduously  cultivated,  from  whose 
softer  minds  I  had  hoped  a  more  deUcate  and  gen- 
erous sympathy  than  I  found  in  the  men, — the  wo- 
men began  to  shun  me.  This  was  the  unkindest 
blow  of  all. 

But  ia  il  to  be  wondered  alf  How  couldat  thoo 
imagine,  wrelchedcst  of  heinga,  that  that  tender 
creature  Sersphina  would  fling  her  pretty  arma 
about  that  neck  which  previoi 


the  rcfusi 
Or  that  Bi . 
which  binds 
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I  can  for^ve  that  pert  baggage  Flirtilla,  who, 
when  I  complimented  her  one  day  on  the  execution 
which  her  eyes  had  done,  replied,  that,  to  be  sure, 
Mr.  *  *  was  a  judge  of  those  things.  But  from 
thy  more  exalted  mind,  Celestina,  1  expected  a 
more  unprejudiced  decision. 

The  person  whose  true  name  I  conceal  under  this 
appellation,  of  all  the  women  that  I  was  acquainted 
with,  had  the  most  manly  turn  of  mind,  which  she 
had  improved  by  reading  and  the  best  conversation. 
Her  understanding  was  not  more  masculine  than 
her  manners  and  whole  disposition  were  delicately 
and  truly  feminine.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
leaving  his  widow,  and  Celestina,  an  only  child, 
with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  set  them  above  want, 
but  not  to  enable  them  to  Uvc  in  splendor.  I  had 
the  mother^s  permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  the 
young  lady,  and  Celestina  seemed  to  approve  of  my 
suit. 

Often  and  often  have  I  poured  out  my  over- 
charged soul  in  the  presence  of  Celestina,  complain- 
ing of  the  hard  and  unfeeling  prejudices  of  the 
world;  and  the  sweet  maid  has  again  and  again 
declared,  that  no  irrational  prejudice  should  hinder 
her  from  esteeming  every  man  according  to  his 
intrinsic  worth.  Often  has  she  repeated  the  con- 
solatory assurance,  that  she  could  never  consider 
as  essentially  ignominious  an  accident^  which  was 
indeed  to  be  deprecated,  but  which  might  have  hap- 
pened to  the  most  innocent  of  mankind.  Then 
would  she  set  forth  some  illustrious  example,  which 
her  reading  easily  furnished,  of  a  Phocion  or  a 
Socrates  unjustly  condemned ;  of  a  Raleigh  or  a  Sir 
Thomas  More,  to  whom  late  posterity  had  done 
justice ;  and  by  soothing  my  fancy  with  some  such 
agreeable  parallel,  she  would  make  me  almost  to 
triumph  in  my  disgrace,  and  convert  my  shame 
into  glory. 

In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  conversa- 
tions the  time  passed  on,  till  I  importunely  urged 
the  mistress  of  my  affections  to  name  a  day  for  our 
union.  To  this  she  obligingly  consented,  and  I 
thought  myself  the  happiest  of  mankind.  But  how 
I  was  surprised  one  morning  on  the  receipt  of  the 
following  billet  from  my  charmer : — 

Sir, — You  must  not  impute  it  to  levity,  or  to  a 
worse  failing,  ingratitude,  if,  with  anguish  of  heart, 
I  feel  myself  compelled  by  irresistible  arguments  to 
recall  a  vow  which  I  fear  I  made  with  too  little 
consideration.  I  never  can  be  yours.  The  reasons 
of  my  decision,  which  is  final,  are  in  my  own  breast, 
and  you  must  everlastingly  remain  a  stranger  to 
them.  Assure  yourself  that  I  can  never  cease  to 
esteem  you  as  I  ought. 

Celestina. 

At  the  sight  of  this  paper,  I  ran  in  frantic  haste 
to  Celestina^s  lodgings,  where  I  learned,  to  my  in- 
finite mortification,  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  set  off  on  a  journey  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  to  visit  a  relation,  and  were  not  expected 
to  return  in  less  than  four  months. 

Stunned  by  this  blow,  which  left  me  without  the 
courage  to  solicit  an  explanation  by  letter,  even  if 
I  had  known  where  they  were,  (for  the  particular 
address  was  industriously  concealed  from  me,)  I 
waited  with  impatience  the  termination  of  the 
period,  in  the  vain  hope  that  I  might  be  permitted 
to  have  a  chance  of  softening  the  harsh  decision  by 


a  personal  interview  with  Celestina  after  her  return. 
But  before  three  months  were  at  an  end,  I  learned 
from  the  newspapers  that  my  beloved  had — given 
her  hand  to  another ! 

Heart-broken  as  I  was,  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  strange  step  which  she  had  taken ; 
and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  I  learned 
the  true  reason  from  a  female  relation  of  hers,  to 
whom  it  seems  Celestina  had  confessed  in  confi- 
dence, that  it  was  no  demerit  of  mine  that  had 
caused  her  to  break  off  the  match  so  abruptly,  nor 
any  preference  which  she  might  feel  for  any  other 
person,  for  she  preferred  me  (she  was  pleased  to 
say)  to  all  mankind ;  but  when  she  came  to  lay 
the  matter  closer  to  her  heart,  she  found  that  she 
never  should  be  able  to  bear  the  sight — (I  give  you 
her  very  words  as  they  were  detailed  to  me  by  her 
relation) — the  sight  of  a  man  in  a  nightcap,  who 
had  appeared  on  a  public  platform — it  would  lead 
to  such  a  disagreeable  association  of  ideas  I  And 
to  this  punctilio  I  was  sacrificed. 

To  pass  over  an  infinite  series  of  minor  mortifi' 
cations,  to  which  this  last  and  heaviest  might  well 
render  me  callous,  behold  me  here,  Mr.  Editor!  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  my  existence,  (the  twelfth, 
reckoning  from  my  reanimation,)  cut  off  from  all 
respectable  connections ;  rejected  by  the  fairer  half 
of  the  community, — who  in  my  case  alone  seem  to 
have  laid  aside  the  characteristic  pity  of  their  sex ; 
punished  because  I  was  once  punished  unjustly; 
suffering  for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  once 
had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  without  any  cause  at 
all.  In  no  other  country,  I  think,  but  this,  could  a 
man  have  been  subject  to  such  a  life-long  i)er8ecu- 
tion,  when  once  his  innocence  had  been  clearly 
established. 

Had  I  crawled  forth  a  rescued  victim  from  the 
rack,  in  the  horrible  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, — 
had  I  heaved  myself  up  from  a  half  bastinado  in 
China,  or  been  torn  from  the  just-entering,  ghastly 
impaling  stake  in  Barbary, — ^had  I  dropt  alive  from 
the  knout  in  Russia,  or  come  off  with  a  gashed 
neck  from  the  half-mortal,  scarce-in-time-retracted 
cimeter  of  an  executioneering  slave  in  Turkey, — ^I 
might  have  borne  about  the  remnant  of  this  frame 
(the  mangled  trophy  of  reprieved  innocence)  with 
credit  to  myself,  in  any  of  those  barbarous  coon- 
tries.  No  scorn,  at  least,  would  have  mingled  with 
the  pity  (small  as  it  might  be)  with  which  what  was 
left  of  me  would  have  been  surveyed. 

The  singularity  of  my  case  has  often  led  me  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  general  levity  with 
which  the  subject  of  hanging  is  treated  as  a  topic 
in  this  country.  I  say,  as  a  topic :  for  let  the  very 
persons  who  speak  so  lightly  of  the  thing  at  a  dift> 
tance  be  brought  to  view  the  real  scene, — let  the 
platform  be  bona  fide  exhibited,  and  the  trembling 
culprit  brought  forth, — the  case  is  changed ;  but  aa 
a  topic  of  conversation,  I  appeal  to  the  vulgar  Jokea 
which  pass  current  in  every  street.  Bat  why  men* 
tion  them,  when  the  politest  authors  have  agreed 
in  making  use  of  this  subject  as  a  source  <n  the 
ridiculous?  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  Prior,  are  fond 
of  recurring  to  it.  Gay  has  built  an  entire  drama 
upon  this  single  ft)undation.  The  whole  interest  of 
the  Beggars'  Opera  may  be  said  to  hang  upon  it. 
To  such  writers  as  Fielding  and  Smollett  It  is  a  per-> 
feet  bcnne-bouche. — Hear  the  facetious  Tom  Brown, 
in  his  Comical  View  of  Zondtm  and  Wuimindnr^ 
describe  the  Order  of  the  Show  ai  one  of  the  Tifbmm 
ExeaUioM  in  his  time: — *'Mr.  Ordinary  HAXa  hit 
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melancliolt  flock  ia  Xcwf^tr  b; 
eiglit.  l>ol«ful  prot.-o9»ioii  up 
Halbam-tiiU  about  eli^rin.  Ui>n 
hsDdHiaio  and  proper  lh«l  were 
never  thouphl  so  before,  which 
u  some  L-omforl,  bowi'ver.  Ar- 
rive mt  the  fatal  plus  hj  twelve. 
Bnrat  brandy,  women,  and  cab- 
bath-breakiog,  rep«ntedor.  Some 
few  penilcQtial  drops  fall  under 
ihe  gallows.  Sheriff's  men,  par- 
■oo.  pickpookcta,  criminaU,  all 
very  busy.  Tbe  last  conclud- 
ing peremptory  psalm  stmek  up.  Show  over  by 
one." — In  this  sportive  Htraiu  doe*  this  misguided 
wit  think  proper  to  play  with  a  suUjecl  so  eeriou^, 
which  yet  he  would  hardly  hare  done  if  he  had  not 
known  tbst  there  existed  u  predispoaif 
habits  ofhla  unaccouutabte  countrymen 
the  subject  as  a  jest.  But  what  shall  we  say  lo 
Shakipere,  who,  (not  to  mention  the  eolulion  which 
the  Graetdigger  in  Handel  gives  of  his  fcllow-work- 
nun'a  problem,)  In  that  scene  in  Mcaturefor  Mrat- 
urt,  where  the  Clovn  calls  upon  Mailer  Sarnardifie 
to  get  up  and  be  hanged,  which  he  declines  on  the 
score  of  being  sleepy,  has  actually  gone  out  of  hia 
way  to  gratify  this  amiable  propensity  in  his  coun- 
trymen ;  for  it  is  plain,  from  the  use  that  was  to  be 
made  of  his  head,  and  from  Abhor$on'i  asking,  "  Is 
the  aie  upon  the  block,  sirrah*"  that  beheading, 
not  banging,  was  the  punishment  to  which  Barnar- 
diiu  was  destined.  But  Shakspere  knew  that  the 
aie  and  block  were  pregnant  with  no  ludicrous 
images,  and  therefore  fakified  the  historic  truth  of 
hia  own  drama  (if  I  may  so  speak),  rather  than  he 
would  leave  out  such  excellent  matter  for  a  jest  as 
the  suspending  of  a  fellow-creature  in  mid-sir  has 
been  ever  esteemed  to  be  by  Englishmen. 

One  reason  why  the  ludicrous  never  fails  to  In- 
trude itself  into  our  contemplations  upon  this  mode 
of  death,  I  supppse  to  be,  the  absurd  posture  into 
■bieh  a  man  is  thrown  who  is  condemned  to  dance, 
•a  the  vulgar  delight  to  eipress  it,  upon  nothing. 
To  Ke  him  whisking  and  wavering  in  the  air. 

As  ths  wild  yoD  know  will  wsv*  a  mu ;  ■ 
to  behold  the  vacant  carcass,  from  which  the  life  is 
Mwly  dislodged,  shining  between  earth  and  heaven, 
llie  sport  of  every  gust;  like  a  weathercock,  sert- 
lug  to  show  from  which  point  the  wind  blows ;  like 
•  miukin,  fit  only  to  scare  away  birds;  like  a  nest  I 
Ut  lo  swing  upon  a  bough  when  the  bird  is  flown: 

*  Blaronlmo,  Id  th*  Spsslsb  Tng«dy,  1 


these  are  uses  to  which  we  cannot  without  «  mix- 
ture of  spleen  and  contrmpt  behold  the  human  car- 
cass reduced.  We  string  up  dogs  foies,  bats, 
moles,  weasels.     Han  surely  deserves  a  steadier 

Another  reason  why  the  ludicrous  asaociates  more 
forcibly  with  this  than  with  any  other  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, I  cannot  help  thinking  to  be,  the  senseless 
costume  with  which  old  prescription  hns  thought 
(it  to  clothe  the  exit  of  malefactors  In  this  country. 
Let  a  mnn  do  Khat  he  will  to  abstract  from  his 
imagination  oil  idea  of  the  whimsical,  something  of 
it  will  come  across  him  when  he  cunlcmplatca  the 
figure  of  a  fellow-creature  in  the  day-time  (in  how- 
ever distressing  a  situation)  in  a  iiiKht-cop.  Whe- 
ther it  be  that  this  nocturnal  addition  has  some- 
thing discordant  with  daylight,  or  that  it  ia  the 
dress  which  we  are  seen  in  at  those  times  when  we 
are  "seen,"  as  Ihe  Angel  in  Mihou  eipresses  it, 
'■  least  wise," — this,  I  am  afraid,  will  always  be  the 
case  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  En  my  instance,  some  strODg 

Krsonal  feeling  overpower  the  ludicrous  altogether. 
I  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  train  of  misfortunes 
whicli  have  pursued  men  through  life,  owing  to  that 
accursed  drapery,  the  cap  presents  ss  purely  fright- 
ful an  object  as  the  sleeveless  yellow-coat  and  devil- 
painted  mitre  of  the  Sao  Benitos.  An  ancestor  of 
mine,  who  suffered  for  his  loyalty  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  am  here  advancing,  that  on  the  morning  of 
execution,  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
submit  10  the  odious  dishabille,  as  he  called  it,  but 
he  inustcd  upon  wearing,  and  actually  suffered  in, 
the  identical  flowing  periwig  which  he  ia  painted  In, 
in  the  gallery  belon^ng  lo  my  uncle's  seat  in 

Ter  me,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I  quit  the  subject, 
to  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  minister  of 
justice  in  this  country  ;  in  ploin  words,  I  mean  the 
tiangman.  It  has  always  appeared  lo  me  that.  In 
the  mode  of  inflicUng  capital  punishments  -wXlh  ui, 
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there  ia  too  much  of  the  ministry  of  the  human 
hand.  The  guillotine,  as  performing  its  functions 
more  of  itself,  and  sparing  human  agency,  though  a 
cruel  and  disgusting  exhibition,  in  my  mind,  has 
many  ways  the  advantage  over  our  way.  In  bc> 
heacUng,  indeed,  as  it  was  formerly  practised  in 
England,  and  in  whipping  to  death,  as  is  sometimes 
practised  now,  the  hand  of  man  is  no  doubt  suffi> 
ciently  busy ;  but  there  is  something  less  repugnant 
in  these  downright  blows  than  in  the  officious  bar- 
ber-like ministerings  of  the  other.  To  have  a  fellow 
with  his  hangman^s  hands  fumbling  about  your 
collar,  acljusting  the  thing  as  your  valet  would  reg- 
ulate your  cravat,  valuing  himself  on  hia  menial 

dexterity 

I  never  shall  forget  meeting  my  rascal, — I  mean 
the  fellow  who  officiated  for  me, — in  Iiondon  last 


winter.  I  think  I  see  him  now, — in  a  waistcoat 
that  had  been  mine, — smirking  ailong  as  he  knew 
me 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  that  fellow^s  office  la 
by  law  declared  infamous,  and  his  posterity  incapa- 
ble of  being  ennobled.  They  have  hereditary 
hangmen,  or  had,  at  least,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  hereditary  other  great  officers  of  state; 
and  the  hangmen's  families  of  two  adjoining  par- 
ishes intermarried  with  each  other,  to  keep  the 
breed  entire.  I  wish  something  of  the  same  kiud 
were  established  in  England. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  a  subject  which  teems  with 
dlMgreeable  images 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  unfortunate  friend, 

PENSILIS. 


••• 


A   FAREWELL   TO    TOBACCO, 

ET  CHAELKS  LAMB.      (XLIA.) 


Mat  the  dabylonish  curse 

Strait  confound  my  stammering  verse, 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word — perplexity. 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  great  plant  ! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate  ; 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so. 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrainM  hyperbole. 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 


Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 

Bacchus*  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 

Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 

Thy  begrimed  complexion : 

And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 

More  and  greater  oaths  to  break. 

Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 

'Gainst  women :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 

Much  too  in  the  female  way, 

While  thou  suck'st  the  labVing  breath 

Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 


Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us, 

That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  U8, 

And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us. 

Shoots  at  rovers  shootuig  at  us ; 

While  each  man,  through  thy  heightening  steam, 

Docs  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 

And  all  about  us  docs  express 

(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 

A  Sicilian  firuitfulness. 


Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  us. 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 
And  for  those  allowed  features, 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 


Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 


Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.     But  what  art  thou, 
That  but  by  refiex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do. 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  ? 
Some  few  vapors  thou  may*st  raise. 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 


Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn, 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  goas  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stade,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 


Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne*er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain. 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  exceU 
Framed  again  no  second  amelL 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 


Stinkingest  of  the  stinking  Idnd, 

Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
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that  brags  her  foyson, 
DO  such  prodigous  poison, 
le,  nightshade,  both  togetheri 
tk,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 
ivine,  of  rarest  virtue ; 
I  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
»at  in  a  sort  I  bUmed  thee ; 
'er  prosperM  who  defamed  thee ; 
U,  and  leignM  abuse, 
I  perplext  lovers  use, 
ted,  when,  in  despair 
it  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
art  but  tu  express 
Lceeding  comeliness 
their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
orrow  language  of  dislike ; 
latead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
ose  forms  of  old  admiring, 
r  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
;  and  all  that^s  evil. 
Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
r.  Ape,  and  tw<enty  more ; 
y  Trait'ress,  loving  Foe,— 
it  she  is  truly  so, 
other  way  they  know 
mtment  to  express, 
I  80  upon  excess, 
ey  do  not  rightly  wot 
sr  it  be  pain  or  not. 

nen,  constrained  to  part 
hat*a  nearest  to  their  heart. 


While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height, 
Lose  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall. 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall. 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever, 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce. 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 


For  I  most  (nor  let  it  ffrieTe  thee. 

Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leaTe  thee ; 

For  thy  sake,  tobacco,  I 

Would  do  any  thing  but  die. 

And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 

Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 

But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 

A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 

Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 

Any  title  of  her  state. 

Though  a  widow,  or  divorced. 

So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 

The  old  name  and  style  retain, 

A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 

And  a  seat,  too,  *mongst  the  joys 

Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys ; 

Where,  though  I,  by  sour  phydcian. 

Am  debarred  the  fuU  fruition 

Of  thy  favors,  I  may  catch 

Some  coUatend  sweets,  and  snatch 

Sidelong  odors,  that  give  life 

Like  glances  from  a  neighbor's  wife ; 

And  still  live  in  the  bye-places 

And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces ; 

And  in  thy  borders  take  delight. 

An  unconqner'd  Caoaanite. 


-•♦♦- 


THE  WIT  AND  HUMOR  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 


I  in  1799,  went  to  Germany,  and  left 

nb,  that  if  he  wished  any  information 

iect,  he  might  apply  to  him,  («.  e.  by 

[jamb  sent  him  the  following  abstruse 

I,  to  which,  however,  Coleridge  did  not 

inswer." 

God  loves  a  lying  angel  better  than  a 

the  archangel  Uriel  could  knowingly 
ntnith,  and  whether,  if  he  could^  he 

the  higher  order  of  seraphim  illuminati 

an  immortal  and  amenable  soul  may 
be  damned  cU  last^  and  the  man  never 
^forehand  ? 

-What  a  dislocation  of  comfort  is  im- 
;  word  moving !  Such  a  heap  of  little, 
B,  after  you  think  all  is  got  into  the 
redging  boxes,  worn-out  trunks,  galli- 
things  that  it  is  impossible  the  most 
person  can  ever  want,  but  which  wo- 
reside  on  these  occasions,  will  not  leave 
was  to  save  your  soul ;  theyM  keep  the 
utes,  to  stow  in  dirty  pipes  and  broken 
show  their  economy.  They  can  find 
want  for  many  days  after  you  get  into 
igings.  You  must  comb  your  hair  with 
I,  wash  your  hands  without  soap,  go 
7  gaiters. 


Thb  Pleasurbs  or  London. — Streets,  streets, 
streets,  markets,  theatres,  churches,  Covent  Gar* 
dens ;  shops  sparkling  with  pretty  fitces  of  indns* 
trious  milliners,  neat  seamstresses,  ladies  cheapen- 
ing, gentlemen  behind  counters  lying,  authors  in 
the  streets  with  spectacles  (you  may  know  them  by 
their  gait),  lamps  lighted  at  night,  pastry-cook  and 
silversmiths*  shops,  beautiful  Quakers  of  Pentonville, 
noise  of  coaches,  dreary  cry  of  mechanic  watchmen 
by  night,  with  bucks  reeling  home  drunk ;  if  you 
happen  to  wake  at  midnight,  cries  of  fire  and  stop 
thief;  Inns  of  Court,  with  their  learned  air,  and 
stalls  and  butteries  just  like  Cambridge  Colleges; 
old  book  stalls,  "Jeremy  Taylors,"  "Burtons  on 
Melancholy,**  and  "  Religio  Medici,**  on  every  stidl. 
These  are  thy  pleasures,  0  London ! 

Nothing  to  no. — ^Positively,  the  best  thing  a  man 
can  have  to  do  is  nothing,  and,  next  to  that^  per- 
haps, good  works. 

Brandt-and-Water. — Of  this  mixture,  Charles 
Lamb  said  it  spoiled  two  good  things. 

Misers. — ^The  passion  for  wealth  has  worn  out 
much  of  its  grossncss  by  track  of  time.  Our  an- 
cestors certainly  conceived  of  money  as  able  to 
confer  a  distinct  gratification  in  itself,  not  alone 
considered  simply  as  a  symbol  of  wealth.  The 
oldest  poets,  when  they  introduce  a  miser,  constant- 
ly make  him  address  his  gold  as  liis  mistress ;  as 
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something  to  be  seen,  felt,  and  hugged ;  aa  capable 
of  satisfying  two  of  the  senses  at  least.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  thin,  unsatisfying  medium  for  the 
food  old  tangible  gold,  has  made  avarice  quite  a 
latonic  affection  in  comparison  with  the  seeing, 
touching,  and  humbling  pleasures  of  the  old  Chry- 
sophilities.  A  bank-note  can  no  more  satisfy  the 
touch  of  a  true  sensualist  in  this  passion,  than  Creusa 
could  return  her  husband^s  embrace  in  the  shades. 
A  miser  is  sometimes  a  grand  personification  of 
Fear.  He  has  a  fine  horror  of  Poverty ;  and  he  is 
not  content  to  keep  Want  from  the  door,  or  at 
arm's  length — ^but  be  places  it,  by  heaping  wealth 
upon  wealth,  at  a  sMinie  distafice. 

Presents. — If  presents  be  not  the  soul  of  friend- 
ship, doubtless  they  are  the  most  spiritual  part  of 
the  bodv  in  that  intercourse.  There  is  too  much 
narrowness  of  thinking  on  this  point.  The  punc- 
tilio of  acceptance,  methinks,  iu  too  confined  and 
straitened.  I  should  be  content  to  receive  money, 
or  clothes,  or  a  joint  of  meat  from  a  friend.  Why 
should  he  not  send  me  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  dessert  ? 
I  would  taste  him  in  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
through  all  creation. 

Cannibals. — ^Lamb  writes  to  his  friend  Manning, 
to  dissuade  him  from  going  to  China,  and  endeavors 
to  instil  the  fear  of  cannibals  into  his  mind:  *'Some 
say  the  Tartars  arc  cannibals,  and  then  conceive  a 
fellow  eathiff  my  friend,  and  adding  the  cool  malig- 
nity of  mustard  and  vinegar.^' 

The  best  kind  of  Acid. — Martin  Bumoy  was 
one  day  explaining  the  three  kinds  of  acid,  very 
lengthily^  to  Charles  Lamb,  when  the  latter  i*topped 
him  by  saying:  **The  best  of  all  kind  of  acid,  how- 
«jver,  as  you  know,  Martin,  is  uity — ^assiduity." 

Dirty  Hands. — Lamb  once  said  to  a  brother 
whist  player,  Martin  Burney,  whose  hands  were 
none  of  the  cleanest,  "  Martin,  if  dirt  was  trumps, 
what  a  hand  youM  have.** 

Good  Actions. — ^The  greatest  pleasure  I  know, 
is  to  do  a  good  action  by  stealth,  and  to  have  it 
found  out  by  accident. 

Paying  for  things. — One  cannot  bear  to  pay 
for  articles  he  used  to  get  for  nothing.  When 
Adam  laid  out  his  first  penny  upon  nonpareils  at 
some  stall  in  Mesopotamia,  I  think  it  went  hard 
with  him,  reflecting  upon  his  old  goodly  orchard, 
where  he  had  so  many  for  nothing. 

Sign  for  a  School. — ^A  widow  friend  of  Lamb, 
having  opened  a  preparatory  school  for  children,  at 
Camden  Town,  said  to  him,  "I  Hve  so  far  from 
town  I  must  have  a  sign,  I  think  you  call  it,  to  show 
that  I  teach  children."  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  you 
can  have  nothing  better  than  *  7^  Murder  of  the 
Innocents.^ " 

A  Sharp  Set. — ^The  Sexton  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, was  telling  Lamb,  that  eight  persons  had 
dined  together  upon  the  top  of  the  spire;  upon 
which  he  remarked,  that  **  They  must  have  been 
sharp  set." 


Punning  Translation. — Coleridge's  motto, ''  «r* 
mont  proprioria^'"  waa  translated  by  Lamb,  aa  *''■  pro- 
perer  for  a  sermon." 

Hood  says  that  Lamb  nerer  affected  any  Bpurions 
gravity.  Neither  did  he  ever  act  the  Grand  Senior. 
He  did  not  exact  that  common  copy-book  respect, 
which  some  asinine  persons  would  fain  command, 
on  account  of  the  mere  length  of  their  years ;  as 
if  forsooth,  what  is  bad  in  itself,  could  be  the  bet- 
ter fur  keeping;  as  if  intellects  already  motkery, 
got  any  thing  but  ffrand-mothery  by  lapse  of  time! 

A  Cold. — "Do  you  know  what  it  iaf  asked 
Lamb  of  Bernard  Barton,  describing  his  own  state, 
"  to  succumb  under  an  insurmountable  daytnare— 
*  a  whoreson  lethargy,*  Falstaff  calls  it — an  indispo- 
sition to  do  any  thing,  or  to  be  any  thing — a  total 
deadness  and  distaste — a  suspension  of  vitality — an 
indiflTcrence  to  locality — a  numb  soporifical  good- 
for-nothingness — an  ossification  all  over — an  oyster- 
like  indiflercnce  to  passing  events — a  mind-stupor 
— a  brawny  defiance  to  the  needles  of  a  thrusting- 
in  conscience — with  a  total  irresolution  to  submit 
to  water-gruel  processes?" 

Boiled  Mutton. — A  farmer,  Charles  Lamb's 
chance  companion  in  a  coach,  kept  boring  him  to 
death  with  questions  as  to  the  state  of  the  crops. 
At  length  he  put  a  poser — **  And  pray,  sir,  how  go 
turnips?"  '*  Why,  that,  sir  (stammered  out  Lamb), 
will  depend  upon  the  boiled  legs  of  mutton." 

Making  both  Ends  Meet. — ^Whilc  Lamb  was 
clerk  at  the  India  House,  he  used  his  own  pleasure 
in  observing  the  hours  of  attendance.  The  other 
officials  grumbled,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
establishment  undertook  to  lecture  the  erring  Elia. 
"  Mr.  Lamb,  you  come  very  late  every  morning.'* 
**  I  do,  sir,"  said  Lamb,  *^  but  I  make  up  for  it  by 
going  away  very  early  every  aflemoon.*' 

"Charles,^  said  Coleridge,  one  day,  to  Lamb, 
"  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  *'  I  never  heard 
you  do  any  thing  else,"  said  Lamb. 

On  a  cold  and  drixxling  day,  a  mendicant  fiured 
Lamb  in  the  street  with  an  appealing  look  and  out- 
stretched hand.  *^  I  have  seen  better  days,**  said 
the  beggar,  in  a  whiidng  tone.  **  So  have  I,"  said 
Lamb,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  buttoning  up 
his  coat.     "This  is  a  very  bad  day,  indeed." 

Lamb  was  reserved    amongst-  strangen.      His 

friend  T ,  about  to  introduce  him  to  a  circle  of 

new  faces,  said,  ** Now  wiUyou  promiie, Lamb, not 
to  be  as  theepish  as  usual?"  Charles  reidied,  with 
a  rustic  air,  **  1 1000/." 

On  Puns. — '*  A  pun,"  said  Lamb  In  a  ktter  to 
Coleridge,  in  which  he  eulogised  the  Odes  and  ad- 
dresses of  his  friends  Hood  and  Reynolds, "  is  a  thing 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  thrown  in  as  a 
make-weight.  You  shall  read  one  of  the  addresses 
twice  over  and  miss  the  puns,  and  it  shall  be  quite 
as  good,  or  better,  than  when  you  discover  them. 
A  pun  is  a  noble  thing  per  ee,  O  nerer  bring  it  in 
as  an  accessary.  A  pun  is  a  sole  digest  of  reflec- 
tion ;  it  is  entire ;  it  fills  the  mind ;'  it  is  as  perfect 
as  a  sonnet ;  better.  It  Umps  ashamed  in  the  trab 
and  retinue  of  humor— it  knows  it  should  haTS  an 
establishment  of  its  own. 


TUE   BON-TlVANT. 


THE  BON-VrVANT. 


Wi  hftd  iavited  Polus  to  dine  with  us,  uid  now 
condoled  with  him  on  hia  loea  of  appetite.    *    ■ 

BUtga  brought  in  ■□  ewer  of  water,  with  several 
napkins.  The;  were  not  lost  upon  Polus,  and  be  de- 
clared that  those  two  boya  had  more  sagacity  and 
Intuition  than  all  the  people  in  Ibe  Ibealre.    ■   ■   ■ 

Soi^r  waa  aerred. 

"  A  quail,  0  best  Polua." 

"A  quail,  0  wonderful!  tuaj  h'lrt  me ;  but  being 
recommended—" 

It  disappeared. 

"  The  breast  of  that  capon — " 

■'Capona,  being  melancholic,  breed  melancholy 
within." 

"Coriander-seed  might  correct  it.  together  with 
a  few  of  those  while  plump  pine-seeds." 

"The  Terj  dedderatum." 

It  was  corrected. 

"  Tunny  nndcr  oil,  with  maijoram  and  figs, 
pickled  locusts,  and  [ustachios — for  your  stomacli 
seems  delicate." 


The  field  wM  won ;  nothing  was  left  open  it. 

Another  slave  came  forward,  announcing  loadJy 
and  poDipously,  "  (iosling  from  Brauron!  Sauce, 
pruneB,  niustard-sced,  capere,  feuugreek,  sesamunk, 
and  squills." 

"Squills!"  exclaimed  Polus,  "they  soolbe  tba 
chest.  It  is  not  every  cook  that  i.f  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  nature.  Brauronl  an  ancient  city:  I 
have  friends  in  Brauron;  I  nill  taste  were  it  only 
for  remeiTibmiice  of  them." 

He  made  seieml  issais,  sererat  pauses 

"But  when  shall  He  come  to  the  ^tquilla?"  said 
he,  turning  to  the  slave,  the  qualities  of  the 
otbera  are  negative 

The  nholt  dish  was  presently 

"Our  paKtrv  said  1  U  illustrious  Potus'  is  the 
only  thing  I  can  \cnture  lo  recommend  at  tabtei 
Ihc  ollur  disbea  are  merely  on  s ufle ranee ;  but, 
really   our  pastry  is  good    I  u-iuailj  diue  entirely 

"Entirely,    cned  he,  in  amaze 


"Akal  Indeed  it  !■  decUnlnit.  Tunny!  tunny t 
1  dare  not,  O  teMoon  of  the  GracesI  1  dare  not 
vnfly.    Chlan  wine  aloDB  can  appeaw  its  seditions," 

Tmj  were  appeased. 

Some  Hrera  were  offered  bim,  whether  of  fish  or 
fowl,  I  know  oot,  for  I  can  haidly  boar  to  look  at 
that  diah.  He  wared  them  away,  but  turned  eud- 
denlr  rottitd,  and  said,  "Youth!  I  think  I  smell 
bnneL" 

"Ttwn  is  l^ael,  0  mighty  one!"  replied  the 
«kT«,  "and  not  funnel  only,  but  parsley  and  honey, 
pepper  and  laaenwry,  garlic  from  Salamis,  and — " 

Say  BO  more.  My  no  more ;  fennel  is  enough 
far  BOdento  nan,  and  brare  ones,  h  remiDda  me 
ifllMMdoriUntlioB." 


"With  a  glass  of  water,"  added  I,  "and  some 
grapes,  frenh  or  dry." 

"To  accompany  you,  0  divine  Aapasin!  though 
in  good  truth  this  said  pastry  in  but  a  sandy  sort  of 
road;  no  great  way  can  be  made  in  it." 

The  diffident  Polus  wfLS  not  a  bad  engineer  how- 
ever, and  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  worlimanship  at  the  bottom  of  the  salver. 

Two  dishes  of  roast  meat  were  carried  to  him.  I 
know  not  what  one  was,  nor  could  Polus  make  Up 
hla  mind  upon  it :  experiment  following  eiperiment. 
Kid,  however,  was  an  old  acqusiniance. 

"  Those  who  kill  Lids,"  said  he,  "  deserve  well  of 
their  country,  for  they  grow  up  mischievous:  the 
Gods,  aware  of  this,  make  tbem  very  eatable.  They 
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require  some  management,  some  skill,  some  reflec- 
tion :  mint,  shalot,  dandelion,  vinegar :  strong  co- 
ercion upon  *em.     Chian  wine,  boy !  " 

"What  does  Pericles  eat?" 

**Do  not  mind  Pericles.  He  has  eaten  of  the 
quails,  and  some  roast  fish,  besprinkled  with  dried 
bay-leaves  for  sauce." 

**  Fish !  ay,  that  makes  him  so  vigilant.     Cats — * 

Here  he  stopt,  not  however  without  a  diversion 
fai  his  favor  from  me,  observing  that  he  usually 
dined  on  vegetables,  fish,  and  some  bird :  that  his 
earlier  meal  was  his  longest,  confectionery,  honey, 
and  white  bread  composing  it. 

"Chian  or  Lesbian?" 

**  He  enjoys  a  little  wine  after  dinner,  preferring 
the  lighter  and  subacid." 

"Wonderful  man!"  cried  he;  "and  all  from 
such  fare  as  that  I " 

Another  exquisite  letter,  again  in  a  different 
strain: 

"  Thanks  for  the  verses !  I  hope  Leuconoe  was 
as  grateful  as  I  am,  and  as  sensible  to  their  power 
of  soothing. 

"  Thanks  too  for  the  perfumes  !  Pericles  is 
.ashamed  of  acknowledging  he  is  fond  of  them ;  but 


I  am  resolved  to  betray  one  secret  of  his :  I  have 
caught  him  several  times  frying  them  as  he  called  il 

"  How  many  things  are  there  that  people  pretend 
to  dislike,  without  any  reason,  as  far  as  we  know, 
for  the  dislike  or  the  pretence  I 

"  I  love  sweet  odors.  Surely  my  Cleone  henelf 
must  have  breathed  her  very  soul  into  these  I  Let 
me  smell  again :  let  me  inhale  them  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  my  breast,  lighted  up  by  her  love  for  their 
reception. 

"  But,  ah,  Cleone  I  what  an  hnportunate  and  ex- 
acting creature  is  Aspasia !  Have  you  no  willows 
fresh-peeled  ?  none  lying  upon  the  banks  for  bas- 
kets,  white,  rounded,  and  delicate  as  your  fingers! 
How  very  fragrant  they  were  formerly!  I  have 
seen  none  lately.  Do  you  remember  the  cross  okd. 
Hermesionax  ?  how  he  ran  to  beat  us  for  breaking 
his  twigs?  and  how,  after  looking  in  our  faces,  he 
seated  himself  down  again,  finished  his  basket,  dis- 
bursed from  a  goat-skin  a  corroded  clod  of  rancid 
cheese,  put  it  in,  pushed  it  to  us,  forced  it  under 
my  arm,  and  told  us  to  carry  it  home  teith  the  Oodt! 
and  lifted  up  both  hands  and  blest  us. 

"  I  do  not  wish  thcU  one  exactly ;  cheese  is  the 
cruellest  of  deaths  to  me,  and  Pericles  abhora  it.** 
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UfONTMOUB. 


I  LOVE  an  old  coat.  By  an  old  coat,  I  mean  not 
'One  of  last  summer's  growth,  on  which  the  gloss 
yet  lingers,  shadowy,  and  intermittent,  like  a  faint 
ray  of  sun-light  on  the  counting-house  desk  or  a 
clothier's  warehouse  in  Eastcheap,  but  a  real  un- 
questionable antique,  which  for  some  five  or  six 
years  has  withstood  the  combined  assaults  of  sun, 
dust,  and  rain,  has  lost  all  pretensions  to  starch,  un- 
social formality,  and  gives  the  shoulders  assurance 
of  ease,  and  the  waist  of  a  holiday.  Such  a  coat  is 
my  delight.  It  presents  itself  to  my  mind^s  eye, 
mixed  up  with  a  thousand  varying  recollections, 
and  not  only  shadows  forth  the  figures,  but  recalls 
the  very  faces,  even  to  the  particular  expression  of 
eye,  brow,  or  lip,  of  friends  over  whom  the  waters 
of  oblivion  have  long  since  rolled.  This,  you  will 
say,  is  strange.  Granted ;  but  mark  how  I  deduce 
my  analogy! 

In  that  repository  of  wit,  learning,  and  sarcasm, 
the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  Swift  pertinently  remarks, 
that  in  forming  an  estimate  of  an  individual's  trade 
or  profession,  one  should  look  to  his  dress.  The 
man  himself  is  nothing :  his  apparel  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic;  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  his  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  What,  adds 
the  satirist,  is  a  lawyer,  but  a  black  wig  and  gown, 
hung  upon  an  animated  peg,  like  a  barber's  caxon 
on  a  block?  What,  a  judge,  but  an  apt  conjunc- 
tion of  scarlet  and  white  ermine,  thrown  over  a 
similar  peg,  a  little  stouter,  perhaps,  and  stuck  on 
a  bench  ?  What,  a  dandy,  but  a  pair  of  tight  per- 
suasives to  corns  and  gentility,  exuberant  panta- 
loons, and  unimpeachable  coat  and  hat,  trimly  ap- 
pended to  a  moving  stick,  from  a  yard  and  a  half,  to 
two  yards  high,  grown  in  Bond-street,  and  cut  down 
in  the  fulness  of  time  in  the  King's  Bench  ?  What, 
a  lord  mayor,  but  a  gold  chain  stuck  round  the  neck 
of  a  plump  occupier  of  space  ?  What,  a  physician,  but 
a  black  gilt-headed  cane,  thrust  with  professional 


gravitv,  under  the  snout  of  an  embodied  "  Memento 
Mori?  What,  an  alderman,  but  a  furred  gown 
and  white  napkin  stuck  beneath  the  triple  chin  of  a 
polypetalous  personification  of  dyspepsia? — Caxon 
the  barber  held  opinions  simiUr  to  these.  "  Pray, 
sir,"  said  he  to  the  antiquary,  "  do  not  venture  near 
the  sands  to-night ;  for  when  you  are  dead  and  eone 
there  will  be  only  three  aigt  left  in  the  village!"* 

If  then  we  look  to  the  dress— of  which  the  coat, 
of  course,  forms  the  chief  feature — as  the  criterion 
of  a  man,  it  is  logically  manifest,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  coats  will  renew  the  recollection  of 
certain  individuals;  or  suppose  we  substitute  the 
word  "coat"  for  "man,"  and  it  will  be  equaDy 
manifest  that  a  certain  coat  is  bona  Jide  a  certain 
man.  Now,  whenever  I  see  an  old  coat,  brown, 
rusty,  and  long-waisted,  with  the  dim  metal  buttons 
at  the  back  sewed  on  so  far  apart,  that  if  a  short- 
sighted man  were  to  stand  upon  the  one,  he  could 
scarcely,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  proba- 
bility, see  over  to  the  other ;  I  imagine,  on  Swift's 
principle,  that  I  see  my  fat  city  friend,  Tiros,  who 
died  of  a  lord  mayor's  feast,  ten  years  since  come 
Martinmas.  In  like  manner,  whenever  I  behold  a 
gaunt,  attenuated,  blue  surtout,  so  perfectly  old- 
fashioned  in  shape,  that  I  should  hardly  be  justified 
in  making  an  affidavit  before  Sir  Richard  Birnie, 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  was  younger  than 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra ;  I  think  that  I 
behold  my  ancient  college-chum,  Dickson  —  the 
cream  of  bachelors — the  pink  of  politeness — the 
most  agreeable  of  tipplers,  who  expired  last  year 
of  vexation,  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing been  married  a  full  fortnight  to  a  blue-stocking. 
Peace  to  his  ashes — ^he  always  spoke  respectfully  of 
whisky-punch ! 

Old  coats  are  the  indices  by  which  a  man's  pecu- 

•  Vidt  Sir  Walter  SeotVs  novel  of  The  Aatiqiiary,  YoL  L 
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fiar  turn  of  mind  may  be  pointed  out.  So  tena- 
ciously do  I  hold  this  opinion,  that,  in  posaing  down 
i  crowded  thoroughfare,  the  Strand,  for  instance,  I 
would  wager  odds,  that  in  seven  out  of  ten  cases,  I 
would  tell  a  8tranger*8  character  and  calling  by  the 
mere  cut  of  his  every-day  coat.  Who  can  mistake 
the  staid,  formal  gravity  of  the  orthodox  divine,  in 
the  corresponding  weight,  fulness,  and  healthy  con- 
dition of  his  familiar,  easy-natured  flaps?  Who 
sees  not  the  necessities — the  habitual  eccentricities 
of  the  poet,  significantly  developed  in  his  two  hag- 
gard, shapeless  old  apolo^es  for  skirts,  original  in 
their  genius  as  **  Christabel,'*  uncouth  in  their  build 
ss  the  New  Palace  at  Pimlico  ?  Who  can  misappre- 
hend the  motion  of  the  spirit,  as  it  slily  flutters  be- 
neath the  quaker*s  drab  ?  Thus,  too,  the  sable  hue 
of  the  lawyer*8  working  coat  corresponds  most  con- 
vincingly with  the  color  of  his  conscience ;  while 
his  thrift,  dandyism,  and  close  attention  at  appear- 
ances, tells  their  own  tale  in  the  half-pay  officer^s 
smart  but  somewhat  faded  exterior. 

No  lover  of  independence  ventures  voluntarily  on 
a  new  coat.  This  is  an  axiom  not  to  be  overturn- 
ed, unlike  the  safety  stage-coaches.  The  man  who 
piques  himself  on  the  newness  of  such  an  habili- 
ment, is — till  time  hath  **  moulded  it  into  beauty" 
— its  slave.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  is  harassed  by 
an  apprehension  of  damaging  it.  Hence  he  loses 
his  sense  of  independence,  and  becomes — a  Serf! 
How  degrading  I  To  succumb  to  one's  superiors  is 
bad  enough ;  but  to  be  the  martyr  of  a  few  yards  of 
cloth ;  to  be  the  Helot  of  a  tight  fit ;  to  be  shackled 
by  the  ninth  fraction  of  a  man ;  to  be  made  submis- 
sive to  the  sun,  the  dust,  the  rain,  and  the  snow ; 
to  be  panic-stricken  by  the  chimney  sweep ;  to  be 
scared  by  the  dust-man ;  to  shudder  at  the  advent 
of  the  baker ;  to  give  precedence  to  the  scavenger ; 
to  concede  the  wall  to  a  peripatetic  conveyancer  of 
^gg" ;  to  palpitate  at  the  irregular  sallies  of  a  mer- 
corial  cart-horse ;  to  look  up  with  awe  at  the  appa- 
rition of  a  giggling  servant-girl,  with  a  slop-pail 
thmst  half-way  ont  of  a  garret-window ;  to  coast  a 
gatter  with  a  horrible  anticipation  of  consequences ; 
to  ftint  at  the  visitation  of  a  shower  of  soot  down 
the  chimney ;  to  be  compelled  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  each  and  lUl  of  these  vUe  contingencies !  can  any 
thing  in  human  nature  be  so  preposterous,  so  effemi- 
nate, so  disgracef\il?  A  tnily  great  mind  spurns 
the  bare  idea  of  such  slavery ;  hence,  according  to 
the  "  Subaltern,"  Wellington  liberated  Spain  in  a 
red  coat,  extravagantly  over-estimated  at  sixpence, 
and  Napoleon  entered  Moscow  in  a  green  one  out 
at  the  elbows. 

An  old  coat  is  the  aptest  possible  symbol  of 
sociality.  An  old  shoe  is  not  to  be  despised ;  an 
old  hat,  provided  it  has  a  crown,  is  not  amiss ;  none 
bat  a  cynic  would  speak  irreverently  of  an  old  slip- 


per ;  but  were  I  called  upon  to  put  forward  the  most 
unique  impersonation  of  comfort,  I  should  give  a 
plumper  in  favor  of  an  old  coat.   The  very  mention 
of  this  luxury  conjures  up  a  thousand  images  of  en- 
joyment.    It  speaks  of  warm  fire-sides,  —long  flow- 
ing curtains — a  downy  arm-chair — a  nicely  trim- 
med lamp— a  black  cat  fast  asleep  on  the  hearth- 
rug— a  bottle  of  old  Port  (vintage  1812) — a  snuff- 
box— a  cigar — a  Scotch  novel — and,  above  all,  a 
social  indei)cndent,  unembarrassed  attitude.     With 
a  new  coat,  this  last  blessing  is  unattainable.     Im- 
prisoned in  this  detestable  tunic— oh,  how  unlike 
the  flowing  toga  of  the  ancients! — we  are  perpet- 
ually haunted  with  a  consciousness  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  our  condition.     A  sudden  pinch  in  the  waist 
dispels  a  philosophic  reverie ;  another  in  the  elbow 
w^ithdraws  us  from  the  contemplation  of  the  poet  to 
the  recollection  of  the  tailor;  Snip's  goose   van- 
quishes Anacreon's  dove;  while,   as  regards  our 
position,  to  lean  forward  is  inconvenient ;  to  lean 
backward  extravagant ;  to  lean  sideways  impossible. 
The  great  secret  of  happiness  is  the  ability  to  merge 
self  in  the  contemplation  of  nobler  objects.     This  a 
new  coat,  as  I  have  jui<t  now  hinted,  forbids.     It 
keeps  incessantly  intruding  itself  on  our  attention. 
While  it  flatters  our  sense  of  the  becoming,  it  com- 
prises our  freedom  of  thought.    While  it  insinuates 
that  we  are  the  idol  of  a  ball-room,  it  neutralizes 
the  compliment  by  a  high-pressure  power  on  the 
short  ribs.     It  bids  us  be  easy,  at  the  expense  of 
respiration  ;  comfortable,  with  elbows  on  the  rack. 
There  is  yet  another  light  in  which  old  coats 
may  be  viewed ;  I  mean  as  chroniclers  of  the  past, 
as  vouchers  to  particular  events.     Agesilaus,  King 
of  Sparta,  always  dated  from  his  last  new  dress. 
Following  in  the  wake  of  so  illustrious  a  precedent, 
I  date  from  my  last  (save  one)  new  coat,  which  was 
ushered  into  being  during  the  memorable  period  of 
the  Queen^s  trial.     Do  I  remember  that  epoch  from 
the  agitation  it  called  forth?    From  the  loyalty, 
the  radicalism,  the  wisdom,  and  the  folly  it  quick- 
ened into  life  ? — ^Assuredly  not.     I  gained  nothing 
by  the  wisdom.     I  lost  as  much  by  the  folly.  I  was 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  the  agitation* 
Why,  then,  do  I  still  remember  that  period  ?  simply 
and  selfishly  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
occasioned   the  dismemberment — most  calamitous 
to  a  poor  annuitant ! — of  the  very  coat  in  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  addressing  this  essay  to  the  pub- 
lic.    In  an  olfactory  crowd,  whom  her  majesty *s 
wrongs  had  congregated  at  Hammersmith,  my  now 
invalid  habiliment  was  transformed  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  Ovidian  metamorphosis,  where  the  change 
is  usually  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  from  a  coat 
into  a  spencer.  In  a  word,  some  adroit  conveyancer 
eloped  with  the  hinder  flaps,  and,  by  so  doing,  se- 
cured a  snuff-box  which  played  two  waits  tunes. 
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BT  B.   W.   PROCTOR  (bARRY  CORNWALL). 


BiAiTTiKS  I  there  is  nothing  new 
Ti'eath  the  changing  moon  : 

Maids  are  fickle,  men  are  true. 
And  are  vanquished  soon  ! 

It  was  so— (was  it  not  so  ?) 
A  thouscnd  thousand  years  ago  I 

Gold  is  still  the  king  of  kings ; 

Life  is  still  too  brief; 
Lore  hath  itiU  hit  little  wings, 
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And  is  still a  thief  I 

It  was  so— (was  it  not  so  ?) 

A  thousand  thousand  years  ago ! 

Beauties,  help  us  to  a  change ; 

Teach  us  (simple  elves !) 
A  little  art,  and  how  to  range. 

But ^be  true,  yourselvet 

This  may  be,  though  'twas  not  so 

A  thousand  thousand  years  ago. 
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m  the  luval  ear, 
excepting  the 
Iniag  cry  of 
lemy  In  right," 
iwUchumouDce 
ring  of  Bum-boat 
■  paUiiig-oir  of 
1  Poll,  or  ths 
■lODgade  of 
[  Eater*  Not 
I  would  pay  ID 
oompUment  to 
ft,  aa  to  place  in 
I  tlie  friend  with 
of  the  Seel;  but 


awiU  D 


Et,  ay, 


the  teeth  of  the 
alllematicalsaii. 

true  that  In 
I't  TolaminouB 
lie  word  "Bum- 
u  permitted   to 

of  the  Bubstan- 
iag  niBde  "  to 
by  Itself"— the 
aan  to  Boat  on 
bottom,  to  Bwlni 
itted  and  freieht- 
I  lexicographer, 
Oon  of  m  pbWo- 
mle,  eihibita  it 
d-np  Ducommig- 
craft,  curtailed 
air  proportions, 
for  supporter!  two  luch  undghtly  and  anti- 
i  thinea  ai  a  "  Bum-bBillff,"  and  "  a  Bump."  f 
vaa  the  "  bump  of  order,"  when  the  doctor 
oune  to  such  unconRenial  juitaponilloa  f 
Qg  other  etymological  matters,  diwuBsed 
itrong  Fsor-weHler  in  the  larboard  fore-cock- 
[n,  Flpes,  the  boalawiin,  who  wu  a  matt  of 
(for  a  better  A.  B.  was  not  borne  on  the 
if  any  of  his  Hajesly'a  ships),  would  have  set 
leographer  right  as  to  ibe  due  derivation  of 
le  attached  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
In  Mb  usnal  familiar  and  flowing  strain, 
le  thna  ha^e  enlightened  his  plodding  com- 
: — "Se«  here,  old  boy,  as  regards  what  you 
«  denywatiOD  o'  the  vord,  but  what  /calls 
Itf'Din'  o'  the  craft;  yerinitt  like  ail  the  rest 
bore-going  tribe — and  that's  preciously  out 
reak*iiln' — for  you  see  Ihai  wam't  her  firil 
«he  went  by  a  name  of  another  natur ;  and, 
WB,  as  there's  nolhia'  more  nat'ral  nor  to 
name  nearest  to  the  natur  of  the  thins  in 
fhy,  in  course,  as  she  never  brought  nolliin' 
bnt  bons,  the  craft  was  never  no  more  nor  a 
Milt  Bun-boat  Woman.  But  you  see,  old 
n,  aa  the  peoide  a&oat  soon  gets  tired  of 
»d  wanted  more  substontialer  etuff;  buns  no 
■aa  brought  aboard.    So  when  they  begins 

■  C^bnl*d  Bnm'boit  bnatlcs. 


to  bring  offsogen,*  UMiogera,  aoll-tack,  beer,  but- 
ter, Boap,  eggs,  pipes,  [ogtail,  and  such  like  sarrice- 
able  stuff,  why,  in  cour«e,  'twta  no  easy  matter  to 
fix  upon  a  name  aa  would  suit  eTery  article  taken 
on  tick:  and,  as  men-o'-war's-men,  ye  know,  never 
do  things  hand  over  band,  in  a  hurry,  but  always 
likes  Grst  to  fill  their  way,  why,  they  thinks  they 
cou'dn't  do  better  nor  go  grad'ally  to  work, — throw 
the  \  out  of  the  name,  taking  the  H  as  next  above 
in  lieu.  By  this,  you  know,  they  couldn't  make 
matters  worse,  whilei,  on  the  tother  tack,  tbey  waa 
sarvin'  the  aa  sarved  the  fieet,  by  giving  the  craft  a 
hiffher  letter  at  Lloyd's.f  Bo  you  see,  old  boy, 
they  turns  it  end  for  end,  and  converts  Bun-boat 
Woman  Into  fum-boat  Woman;  and,  after  all, 
take  it  by  or  large,  it's  a  belter  name — it  sounds 
more  ship-shape— Jess  mincing — leas  youne-ledyish 
— and  eartinlj,  a  rounder  and  fuller  moulhru!  in  a 
seaman's  mouth.  There  jou  has  it,  Doctor,  short 
and  sweet — yov  has  it  as  /had  It."  And  the  Doe- 
tor  would  have  had  it,  aa  we  had  it  in  our  youth, 
years  ago.  But  with  derivation  a  truce.  Proceed 
we  with  our  sketch.  We  take  as  a  sitter  a  sisl«r 
from  the  Sstcr  Isle. 

Header,  permit  us  to  introduce  to  your  ftvorable 
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notice  and  special  protection,  **  Mother  DonoTan,** 
of  the  Cove  of  Cork^ — part  owner  (for  the  pig  in 
the  parlor  pays  the  rint)  of  a  much-frequented  mud 
edifice  located  in  the  East  Holy  Ground,  a  patch  of 
Paradise  attached  to  the  Great  Island,  and  immedi- 
ately facing  the  Spit  Sand  and  Isle  of  Spike. 

Well,  we  can  now  take  her  in  all  her  glory,  for  at 
this  moment  a  two-decker — a  crack  seventy-four 
gun  ship — a  stranger  returning  from  a  foreign  sta- 
tion, possibly  short  of  provisions,  or  short  of  water, 
is  suddenly  descried  under  a  cloud  of  canvas,  with 
a  brisk  breeze,  a  flood  tide,  and  a  flowing  sheet,  be- 
tween the  towering  heads  of  the  harbor^s  mouth. 
All  Cove  is  already  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Chaos 
is  come  again.  Milesian  sounds  startle  the  uniniti- 
ated ear,  but  the  shriller  tones  of  Mother  Donovan 
onthowl  every  other  hoveller,  of  cither  Uoly  Ground, 
east  or  west. 

**  Oh !  murder,  murder,"  she  exclaims,  "  if  here 
isn't  a  big  baste  of  a  man-o'-war,  after  comin*  right 
into  the  Cove.  Honor!  Honor  I  be  quick! — ^sack 
the  praties,  string  the  sassingers,  and  basket  the 
batter.  Tim,  be  stirrin*  yer  stumps — launch  the 
whaler — where  in  the  dickens  is  Paddy  MoUoy? 
Couldn't  he  be  killin*  the  ould  gander?  For  the 
lives  o'  yees,  don't  be  after  lettin  Mudder  Murphy 
bate  UB  in  gettin'  the  business  aboord." 

Some  score  of  bustling  competitors  are  now 
heard  cheering  their  Paddies,  and  hurrying  their 
Honors  (a  name  common  in  the  south  of  IrcUnd) 
in  the  shipment  of  their  marketable  goods.  Pots, 
pans,  black  jacks,  red  herrings,  yellow  soap,  pails 
of  sky-blue,  and  barrels  of  brown  stout,  are  seen 
descending,  or  rather  bundling,  over  the  high  and 
hangine  cUffs,  on  their  way  to  the  boat  on  the  beach. 
MoUier  Donovan,  who  is  a  dame  of  double  di- 
mensions— a  sort  of  Lambert  in  petticoats — with 
Honor,  her  *^  nate  niece  "  (for  the  mothers  afloat, 
like  the  fathers  of  the  land,  beget  nieces  rather  than 
daughters),  seat  themselves  in  the  stern-sheets  of  a 
white  whaler.  Both  are  clad  in  brown  cloaks,  called 
**  jocks,"  with  huge  hoods  covering  their  unadorned 
heads — ^for  bonnets  are  held  in  utter  contempt  by 
the  fair  of  Cove.  Honor  is  a  bright  brunette,  with 
eyes  of  hazel  hue,  flashing  fire  at  every  glance ;  hair 
black,  glossy,  and  lank,  like  a  skein  of  sable  silk — 
with  a  face  and  figure  (saving  her  feet)  perfectly 
Spanish.  And  now,  in  the  trying  tug  to  fetch  the 
ship  already  an<4iored,  may  be  seen  the  opposing 
Paddies,  and  contending  Tims,  bending  their  broad 
backs  to  their  huge  unpliable  sweeps  (for  oars  they 
can  hardly  be  called),  sending  the  salt  spray  over 
the  bows  of  their  bounding  boats,  and  drenching  to 
the  skin  the  fair  sitters  abaft.  See  how  the  brine 
stiffens  the  playful  muscles  of  the  mother's  mouth, 
and  still  straightens  the  daughter's  \ocka  of  love ! 
After  a  tiring  tug  against  wind  and  tide,  the  white 
whaler  reaches  abreast  of  the  towering  liner,  in  all 
the  busy  bustle  of  furling  sails,  and  of  squaring 
▼ards. — ^There  she  is :  the  inner  boat,  lying  off  on 
ner  oars.  And  now  watch  the  **  sheeps-eyes,"  and 
imploring  glances  which  Mother  Donovan  throws  at 
the  first-lieutenant,  standing  stiff  as  a  steeple  on  the 
break  of  the  poop,  and  who  tries  hard  to  preserve 
his  official  station,  and  maintain  the  gravity  of  his 
quarter-deck  face. 

^  **  Honor,  darlint !  Stand  up  foment  him.  Show 
him  you  mane  to  give  him  the  news.  Hould  up, 
child,  hould  up,  and  show  him  the  paper." 

Honor  does  as  desired ;  and  standing  erect  in  the 
boat,  her  dripping  locks  wafting  in  the  wind,  her 


anxious  eyes  following  evei^  turn  and  tread  of  the 
first-lieutenant.  At  length,  she  catches  his  glance, 
and  extending  a  bare  arm  of  symmetrical  mould, 
holds  in  her  hand  **The  Cork  Constitution,  or 
Southern  Reporter:"  and  now,  in  bewitching  Ac- 
cents, she  exclaims,  **  Ah,  now,  that's  a  dear  jintle- 
man— do,  do,  let  us  in — ah,  now  do — isn't  it  the 
day's  paper  I  have  here  for  ye?  Ah,  be  marciful! 
— the  saa's  mighty  salt!  mighty  tryin  to  the  eyes!" 

The  eyes  of  Honor  are  more  trying  to  the  first- 
lieutenant  ;  still,  he  assumes  no  show  of  favor  or 
affection,  and,  in  a  commanding  voice,  he  cries : — 
*^Kccp  off  that  boat,  master-at-arms;  mind,  no 
muslin  aboard  till  the  yards  are  square,  and  every 
rope  taut  as  a  harp-string." 

'*  There's  the  raal  gintleman — ^my  blessin's  wid 
ye,"  ejaculates  the  stout  dame,  implying  by  this 
loudly-delivered  benediction— Erected  to  fdleuce 
the  tiring  entreaties  of  her  trading  opponents — that 
she  is  certain  of  ^^  sarving  the  ship :" — and  so  she  is 
— for  the  word  of  admission  is  soon  after  given  by 
the  sentinel  pacing  his  post.  **  Up  wid  ve,  child — 
quick ! — there's  a  darlint — and,  mind  ye  (the  cau- 
tion is  loudly  delivered),  **  for  the  life  o'  ye,  don't 
part  wid  de  paper  till  ye  place  it  in  his  honor's 
hands. — ^The  Lord  love  him,  and  it's  himself  that  if 
the  raal  gintilman." 

A  tall  topman  jumps  down  the  gangway  steps,  to 
lend  Honor  a  hand  in  ascending  the  side  of  the 
lofty  ship.  Her  top-lights  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
tar,  and  all  her  upper  works  are  suited  to  his  taste ; 
but  as  the  giggling  girl  places  her  foot  on  the  first 
step  (and  the  first  atep  often  mars  a  match),  the 
conductor  breaks  out:  ** There  we  have  it— all 
alike — fair  above,  and  full  below." 

"  Ah  now,  mister  sailor,  lave  off  your  ticklin* ; " 
(Jack's  only  playful — nothing  more  than  freshening 
her  way  aloft);  "fait,  I'll  be  missin'  my  futtin',  so  I 
will."  But  no  such  thing :  Honor  arrives  on  the 
gangway ; — and  now  to  undergo  an  overhaul  from 
the  master-at-arms. 

*■'•  Nothing  here^  I  hope  ?  "  says  the  searcher,  suit* 
ing  the  action  to  the  word. 

**  Hands  off,  i'  ye  plasel "  returns  the  indignant 
girl,  keeping  the  master-at-arms  at  arm's  length. 
''  It's  yer  betters  that  dam't  do  the  likes  o'  that  I 
It's  thrue  for  me— who  d'ye  think  ye  got  hould  of?" 

The  man  of  feeling  relents,  and  the  charmer  is 
permitted  to  pass  muster ;  and  next  comes,  panting 
and  blowing  like  a  lady-whale,  the  huge  and  un- 
wieldy owner  of  the  stock-in-trade.  A^r  no  little 
of  exertion,  she  finds  a  footing  on  deck.  She  stops 
to  regain  her  breath, — now  throws  her  eyeis  aloft,— 
now  directs  them  on  the  deck,  expressing,  by  dumb 
gesticulations,  the  greatest  surprise.  Her  shoulders 
are  up  to  her  cars,  and  the  elbows  of  her  short  arms 
are  pinioned  to  her  side,  as  she  claps,  with  seeming 
delight,  her  small  but  fleshy  hands. 

"  Oh,  murder !  murder !  what  a  bu-tee-ful  sight 
it  is !  Och,  thin,  isn*t  she  a  terrible  size  intirely !  ** 
(she  had  seen  many  ships  before  of  a  amilar  size :) 
**  oh,  by  de  book,  a  big  man-o'-war  bates  every  oder 
sight  in  nathur." 

**  Strange  sights  are  sometimes  seen  in  nature,** 
says  the  official  feeler,  taking  the  fair  Fatima  in 
hand,  and  deliberately  pursuing  his  system  of 
search :  any  thing  here  f  " 

"  Is  it  game  yer  makin*  of  a  body  ?  Sure,  havn^ 
I  got  quite  enough  of  my  own  ?  Fait,  mj  good 
roan,  there's  nothin'  there  but  raal,  wholesome,  soUd 
nathur." 
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'*Cui*t  BtLj;  canH  always  tniat  to  the  loom  o' 
natiir — Uclarij  about  the  cat-heads :  ^  and  so  saj- 
ing,  the  searcher  satisfies  himself  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  trader's  natural  capacities.  As  there  is  no- 
thing contraband  traceable  about  her  portly  person, 
she  descends  the  gangway  ladder,  following  her 
marketable  conmiodities,  which  are  hardly  placed 
between  the  two  allotted  guns  on  the  main-deck, 
ere  her  baskets  of  bread,  butter,  eggs,  sausages,  ap- 
ples, together  with  her  pails  of  mi£,  are  beset  by 
shoals  of  the  younger  middies,  watering  at  the 
mouth  to  taste  ue  sweets  of  the  sod.  An  elbowing 
and  scrambling  scene  ensues ;  all  are  pushing  for 
priority  of  purchase. 

**  A^  now,  asy  wid  ye,**  ejaculates  the  portly  pur- 
reyor,  extending  her  short  amis  to  preserve  her 
eggs,  and  preyent,  if  possible,  a  crash  of  her  crock- 
ery :  **  BBj  wid  ye ;  first  money, /r«t  sarved — ^that's 
the  way  we  sanres  the  young  gintry  afloat.'* 

The  young  gentry  afloat  are  no  sooner  "  sarred," 
than  a  missive  from  the  ward-room  simimonses  the 
presence  of  the  Udies  abaft. 

**  Who,  d*ye  say,  my  good  boy,  does  be  wantin* 
the  Bum-boat  Woman  ? '" 

This  interrogation,  delivered  in  accents  mild  as 
milk,  is  put  to  a  young  urchin,  who  pertly  replies, 
**The  First  Leaftennant.** 

"Honor I  Honor! — the  Lord  save  us!  where's 
the  child  got  to  ?  Honor  !**  again  calls  the  startled 
dame,  looking  around  for  her  lost  lamb. 

**  Here  am  /,  mudder — aunt  I  mean ;"  (for  some- 
times the  outbursting  of  nature  causes  Honor  to 
trip  on  the  truth:  a  lapnis  lingum  proclaims  the 
parent,  and  identifies  the  daughter.) 

"Well  may  the  crathur  call  me  mudder.  It's 
myself  that's  been  more  than  a  fader  to  all  her 
mudder's  childer.  But  sure,'*  she  adds,  turning  to 
the  master-at-arms,  "  doesn't  all  the  world,  ould  and 
young,  be  now  afther  callin'  me  mudder?  It^s  for 
all  the  world  like  puttin'  ducks'  eggs  undher  a  bin. 
The  young  ducklins  think,  from  the  care  the  ould 
cackler  taJces  of  the  web-footed  crathurs,  that  the 
hin  most  be  their  raal  mudder,  whin,  at  the  same 
time,  it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  yer  face,  the  bin's 
no  more  nor  their  nat*ral  aunt : — ^its  thrue  for  me." 
— ^The  mother*s  art  corrects  the  daughter's  nature, 
and  now  both  "  aunt"  and  "  niece"  are  themselves 
again. 

[But,  on  retiring  to  her  hovel  in  the  Holy  Ground 
— after  driving  the  pig  out  of  the  parlor — ^for  secrets 
are  not  to  be  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  porker 
^-«he  inflicts  on  the  daughter  a  moral  lecture,  upon 
the  impropriety  of  "  misnaming  her  afore  the  peo- 
ple aboord."  "  Lucky  for  me,  so  it  was,  the  first 
lift'nint  didn't  hear  the  vice  (voice)  o'  ye. — Oh, 
Honor !  Honor !  what  would  he  think  (an'  he  had 
the  thou^t,  if  I  hadn't  mended  the  matter) :  ye 
wasn't  my  nat'ral  niece? — Mudder,  mudder; — the 
dickens  mndder  ye:  don*t  ye  know  well  enough, 
the  navy  gintilmen  think  times  is  bad  wid  poor  peo- 
ple, when  a  body  is  obligated  to  bring  a  daughter 
aboord  a  man-o*-war?  Now,  for  the  nitur,  larn  to 
call  me  aunt  wid  a  bould  an'  asy  tongue,  an'  whin- 
ever  mudder  comes  into  yer  mind,  hould  yer  prate, 
or  muffle  yer  mouth ! "] 

"  Come,  child — throw  oif  the  jock — ^make  yerself 
tidy,  an'  take  the  laugh  off  yer  mouth  afore  ye  face 
the  gindemen.  Come,  be  stirrin'.  Follow  mc — FU 
lade  the  way ;"  and  aft  walks  the  waddling  mother, 
followed  by  her  uncloaked,  unbonnetted,  and  all 
but  onbloshing  ^^niect,^^    Aware  that  the  ladies  are 


allowed  the  entree,  the  sentinel  at  his  post  throws 
open  the  ward-room  door. 

"Sarvint,  gintlemen.  Welcome  all  to  Cove," 
cries  the  large  "  lady,"  dropping  in  the  door-way 
her  best  courtesy.  "  The  blessins  on  all  yer  bu-tce- 
ful,  brown,  sun-burnt  faces;  sign  for  yees,  yeVe 
come  from  furrin  parts." 

"  Good  standing  color,  old  girl,"  returns  the  first- 
lieutenant.  "Come,"  he  adds  familiarly,  "bring 
yourselves  both  to  an  anchor." 

The  chair  of  the  old  girl  is  soon  filled,  but  the 
younger  lass  manifests  a  little  of  shyness  in  taking 
her  seat. 

"Come,  young-im,"  cries  the  imsophisticated 
master,  addressing  the  still  standing  girl,  "come, 
what  are  ye  ashamed  of? — Look  at  your  mother." 

"  Ah,  thin,  it  toot  her  mudder  that  never  wu 
ashamed  of  dacent  people." 

"  Why,  are  you  not  her  mother?"  asks  the  first- 
lieutenant,  throwing  at  each  female  alternate  glances. 
"  Why,  she  muet  be  yours — she's  the  very  picture 
of  you." 

"  An'  well  she  might ;  for  it's  myself  that  vhu  the 
very  pictur  of  her  mudder ;"  and  here  her  broad 
and  expansive  bosom,  like  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
heaves  and  sinks  with  a  heavy  sigh — a  sigh  worthy 
of  a  widow  in  her  weeds.  But  suddenly  and  adroitly 
she  turns  the  subiect.  "  Of  coorse,  gintlemin,  ye'U 
be  afther  wantin  yer  linen  washed  ?  It's  we  that 
can  get  it  up  in  illegant  style.  Yer  things  we'll 
bleach  for  yees,  whiter  than  the  dhriven  snow ;  an* 
as  for  the  platin' — may  be  all  the  bu-tee-ful  ladies 
at  the  balls  won't  be  axin'  ye,  *Who  plates  yer 
bussums,  an'  who  pinches  yer  frills?' — ^It's  thrue 
for  me." 

The  plating  of  the  bosoms,  and  the  pinching  of 
the  frills,  already  ensure  her  the  officers'  custom ; 
and  now,  under  the  influence  of  a  little  "ship's" 
rum  (which  she  "  hears  is  good  for  the  wind"),  she 
not  only  becomes  the  more  loquacious,  but  also  the 
more  communicative  on  local  matters.  She  des- 
cants on  the  beauties  of  the  river — ^no  allusion  to 
Honor — but  she  breaks  forth  in  a  figurative  strain 
on  the  many  "  big  bu-tee-ful  sates  on  both  banks 
of  the  Lee." 

Honor,  though  less  loquacious,  is  not  the  less  be- 
witching.— "  Lickor  never  lights  on  her  lip,"  "  The 
very  smell  of  it  always  turns  her  head,"  and  "  Tay 
is  her  strongest  dhrink."  But  her  naivete  and  ^lay* 
fulness  of  manner  amuses  the  "nice  gintleman'* 
seated  by  her  side,  and  the  silken  softness  of  her 
iet  hair  entices  his  fingers  to  set  right  her  droop- 
mg  locks. 

"  Ah,  now,  be  quiet  wid  ye ; — ^keep  yer  fingers  to 
yerself; — fait,  I'll  be  afther  lavin'  ye,  if  ye  don't 
lave  my  hair  alone.     Ah,  m — " 

The  lapms  of  mother  had  nearly  escaped ;  but  it 
is  promptly  caught,  and  the  substitution  of  "  aunt " 
amends  the  maternal  appeal — to  "  make  the  gintle- 
man behave  himself." 

But  the  mother's  thoughts  are  otherwise  engaged. 
The  liberty  taken  with  her  Honor's  hair  is  not  the 
*^  liberty  given  to  broach  the  beer."  Besides  she 
has  yet  to  feel  her  way  touching  the  prudence  of 
giving  the  ship's  company  trust. 

"  May-be  yer  honor,"  she  says  in  an  under  tone, 
addressing  the  officer  possessing  the  power  to  favor 
her  views, — "  may-be  yer  honor  can  be  tellin'  a 
body  when  the  people's  comin'  in  coorse  o'  pay  ?" 

"  Why,  they've  three  years'  whack  due,"  returns 
the  executive  chiefl 
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"FoorcrathnnT  Ifi  ttw  likea  o'  thej  tli&t  it 
desarrin'  o'  thruatl  Maj-bs  It's  tot  honor,"  ^lii: 
ftdda  coBiinglj,  "'ill  be  now  lottin  me  broach  iUt- 
beer  f  A  nod  of  uwdC  ensues,  and  (he  fair  tradt'i  li 
rise  to  depart — the  mother  pouring  docn  bleatin^j 
on  the  huds  of  the  Bereral  officers  assembled,  ni^d 
the  d&ughter  dectariog,  in  acceate  not  intended  lo 
be  tost,  "that  nicer-mannered  and  gintaler  giailv- 
men  wasn't  to  be  found  in  the  Rrand  fleet  1 " 

Andnowcomesonlhe  tugof  "tick."  The  cook  a 
of  the  mi?Bscs,  kid  io  hand,  close  round  the  flokinK 
barrel,  whilst  Honor,  as  in  honor  bound,  checlu  llio 
cballutig  score  of  the  msiter-at-arnia.  During  eath 
day's  detentioaof  the  ship  in  port,  the  "stout"  oi 
the  stout  dame  flows  to  the  same  tune;  sad  lhi;< 
"MTving"  on  the  score  of  "  trust,"  serres  aa  un 
alierM:htim  for  a  passage  to  tlie  port  at  which  rlii' 
ship  is  ordered  to  bo  paid; — sod  then  it  is  that  iIjl' 
mother-wit  of  the  "mother"  begins  to  telL 

On  this  aide  of  tlie  water,  tho  fair  traders  afiont 
ue  craft  altogether  of  another  kin-l.  It  is  true  itiat 
aome  partake  of  the  Dutch  build — are  bluff  ia  ihc 
bowB,  full  abaft,  and  conTenientlj  formed  for  stow- 
age :  hut,  still,  those  who  desiro  to  stand  well  with 
sea-iaring  folk,  studj  sj'mmelrical  lines,  fineness  of 
form,  and,  particularlj,  neatness  in  the  rigging, 
low  and  aloft  But,  to  drop  meupbor,  the  Cut 
traders  (and  often  the  fairest  afloat)  of  Gosport, 
Portsmouth,  and  FlTmouth,  are  perfectlj  aware  of 


I  the  nantiMl  feeling  in  &to 

,  Hence  the  (wnbastio  conceit: — 
Tla  ths  busliMia  of  Bunty  to  bHame  tbs  boalj  erf  BnriiiMi. 
In  their  mode  of  commanding  success,  the  Eng- 
lish Bum-boat  Women  are  perfectly  opposed  to  the 
practice  pursued  b;  the  sisterhood  of  the  sister  l^le ; 
and  though,  to  attain  their  end,  the  Bri^h  fair  sel- 
dom display  flashes  of  wit,  thej  neTcrtbeless  hue 
always  their  wits  about  them.  In  short,  Id  the  pur- 
suit of  business,  they  adopt  the  "silent  system," 
trusting  more  to  tho  power  of  the  eye,  than  to  the 
power  of  the  tongue. 

What  an  eye  had  Bumboat  Betl  Indeed  did  it 
"sound  a  parley  of  provocation."  Whether  in  an- 
ger or  despair,  the  dropping  of  her  long-lashed  lid, 
was  alono  sufficient  to  raise  in  her  favor  ten  thou- 
sand tongues;  and,  as  for  Coaxing  Kale,  she  had 
only  to  smite — display  her  bewitching  teeth — to 
command  Rin  at  the  main, — aye,  and  ol'tain  imme- 
diate admission,  were  even  the  fore-topsail  loose, 
and  "  Blue-Peier"  flying  at  the  fore."  And  what 
might  not  be  said  of  their  courage?  The  weather 
they  encounter,  and  dangers  they  brave,  in  pursu- 
ing their  work  on  the  waters.  But  ws  forget — our 
sketch  ia  confined  to  the  fair  of  Erin. 

■  Vhvn  It  b«  dulrsd  to  InUnuts  the  iblp  la  about  to  de- 
part, the  fiire-lopeall  li  let  looee.  ud  th*  tif,  blDe-pienxd- 
whlle,  li  dliplsf  td  at  the  fon. 
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ntOH    "  HAVT-COLOBaD 

RRTUunira  iat«  one  evening  from  Oraveaend, 
Where  she  hod  journeyed  with  a  dear  old  friend, 
Kept  till  'twas  more  than  late  enough  lo  sup, 
Because,  like  her,  the  ittam  could  not  grl  up. 
Dame  Clapper  saw  light  from  her  chamber  Bash 
Forth  frofa  the  aash. 
The  blind  was  down  but  on  it  fell  the  shade 

Of  her  loved  lord.— Think's  she  "He's  in  a  fright, 
Lest  I  should  not  come  homo  to-night; 
How  ^d  hell  be  to  find  I  have  not  stayedl" 

Thrilling  with  love,  and  "  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
She  hastily  advanced  lo  knock  or  ring, 
When  on  the  blind  another  figure  fell. 

Starting  at  what  she  saw. 
Fury  to  seise  her  soul,  rushed  out  of  hell, 

She  "held  her  breath  for  awe." 
Then  mentally  eiclaimed,  "What's  to  be  donef 

Two  beads  I  see,  hut  they  approacb  so  nigh, 

That  in  Ihit  cote,  two  are  not  in  my  eye, 
StlUr  Ihan  ont  r 

Who  can  describe  her  psasion's  wild  alarms, 
Fearing  her  lord  was  fsithlesa  to  her  charms  t 
Tears  trickling  down,  she  cried  with  wild  aflnghl, 
"  BhadoiBt '  — "lis  King  Dick's  speech  from  Shaka- 


The  knocker  now  the  lady  agitated. 

And  then  with  somewhat  of  impatience  wuled. 

No  answer  wu  returned  by  her  loved  spouse, 
And  BO  she  knocked  again,  in  iucb  a  way, 
Bhe  nearly  brought  Joien — so  the  neighbors  say. 

If  not  her  gmtltnum  at  leut  the  Aoiis*. 


Still  closed  against  her,  did  the  door  rem^n, 
8be  ftelt  of  conrne  at  auch  eiolnaiou  shock'd, 
And  even  louder  than  before  she  knock'd, 
Sang  and  knock'd. 

Rang  and  knock'd  ogaia. 


At  hM  the  huiband  ventured  to  appear ; 
Ukt  one  just  risea  from  bed  in  wild  inrpriw, 
Tiwning,  while  tlmost  doaed  hit  e;es, 

Hit  mouth  vu  netrlj  itretuhed  from  ear  to  ear. 

Hew  loTely,  XMure,  all  thj  plan  t 

Hoir  equitable  are  thy  laws! 
If  ahnt  the  e;ea  of  drowsy  man, 

Ihj  care  'tli  to  extend  hU  JHw«t 
nil  therefore  may  make  up  for  Ihat, 
0  beanteona  acheme  of  tit  for  tat  I 

Of  eourae,  at  b^K  kept  to  long,  ahe  frown'd. 
And  he  lamented  naving  slept  so  lound  ; 
But  tald  fae  Joyed  to  see  Ms  boeom's  pride — 
BeUmL 

Nov  to  ntire  he  hinted  alie  hid  bcit, 
Bfcaasa  be  was  conrinced  she  wanted  rest. 
Coiuent  sbe  gave,  jet  paused  upon  the  way, 
"With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay," 
Sbe  thought  a  robber's  footstep  struck  her  ear, 
Wlucb  made  her  for  ber  tender  husband  fear. 


With  carelen  laughter  and  facetious  grin, 
The  husband  bide  her  all  sucb  notions  scout ; 

"A'o  thief"  ho  said,  "  for  robbery  could  get  in. 
He  dreaded  mucb,  "  77m  munJcr  wn^il  nm 


Bow  long  Dame  CUppcr  rared,  I  hare  not  time 
To  leli  in  prose,  much  Icia  to  put  in  rbyiiLC ; 
SulGce  it  then  to  say  her  lord'u  disgrace 
Was    made    complete,   and   neatly    clawed  hit 


'Twas  then  he  sighed,  "  0  woe  is  n 

Too  late  the  moral  comes  to  mil 
That  naughty  triclis  which  none  ta 

Uay  be  discorvred  by  the  bliniL 
"  But  wiTes,"  he  added,  "  who  will 

And  go  and  gad  about, 
Ought  to  expect  when  thcj  ei 

To  find  tktir  AtHbaml*  oiU.' 


AoflH 
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DirmcssiD  by  a  se'e  e  cold  for  wh  ch  I  vs' 
fcbted  to  the  Turiable  nature  of  the  weather 
last  days  of  Kovember   I  ea     jos  erday  mom 
in  a  despondent  way   besdc  mv  coffee  nnl 
tOMt,  roasted  the  eoles  of  my  si  ppers   and 
away  my  digestion  over  the  oat  mo  der  recour 
In  the  Times.    Suddenly  I  was  start  cd  by   h    i 
of  a  man  nisfaing  humedlr  op-etairs    the  doo 
nj  dlling-room  wai  burM  open    and   my  fr 
Boulder,  nourishing  in  his  hand  a  heavy  ban  mer  i 
■tood  before  me,  and  gasped  out      1  re  done  t  at    the  hammer — for  a  trace  of  human  hair  m 
lut,  Smith  I     Tve  done  t  at  last  I"    Boulder  i<<  a    crack  of  Ihe  handle 
most  excitable  man,  wi  h  a  wife  and  a  large  fam  ly  Wh   h— who— how  maov  f    1  shouted 

of  bojB.     I  looked  aghast  for  marki  of  blood  upon  |         Uy  son  Jack     be  declared,    la  the  cMia 
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alL  He  brought  it  upon  me.  0  Smith,  my  dear 
friendf  would  you  have  believed  I  should  have  ever 
come  to  this  ?    Cut  me  some  ham  ?** 

He  sat  down  opposite  me  in  an  easy  chair,  turned 
up  his  soles  also  to  the  fire,  helped  himself  to  a 
thick  slice  of  bread,  and  said  again, 

*'  Cut  mo  some  ham.  I  must  be  off  to  the  hills 
in  ten  minutes,  and  it*s  well  to  fortify  myself^  be- 
cause I  may  miss  dinner  to-day .'^ 

"Sir I     Mr.  Boulder!" 

"  Let  me  ring  for  a  cup  and  saucer.  There,  now, 
go  on  with  your  breakfast,  and  Til  tell  you  all  about 
it.  I  was  led  to  it  entirely  by  that  hard-headed 
fellow,  David  Page." 

"Page?" 

"  David  Page,  F.  G.  S.  Hark  you !  Three  weeks 
ago,  Mrs.  Boulder  came  to  me  and  said,  *  Peter.* 
I  replied,  *  Siuuinnah.*  She  said,  *  Look  at  Jack^s 
clean  shirt.*  she  showed  me  a  shirt  folded  neatly, 
with  its  front  covered  with  red  stains,  and  holes, 
and  indentations.  *  Mercy,*  I  cried,  *  what*8  the 
cause  of  this?*  Jack  was  at  school — round  the 
comer,  you  know — ^Tickleby*s  day-school.  *  I  wish 
to  show  you,  Mr.  B.,*  said  my  old  girl,  *  Jack*s  linen 
drawer.*  Followed  my  wife,  looked  in  the  drawer, 
found  it  filled  up  with  stones  and  dirt.  Li  the 
drawer  below  that,  found  clay,  sand,  and  old  shells 
in  his  Sunday  jacket.  Caused  the  dirt  to  be  in- 
stantly carried  to  the  dust-hole.  Further  examined 
drawers  in  Jack^s  room,  and,  in  the  comer  of  one, 
found  a  book  entitled,  *  Advanced  Text-Book  of 
Geology,  Descriptive  and  Industrial,  by  David 
Page,  F.  G.  S.*" 

"  *  That's  what  has  done  it,  Peter,*  Mrs.  B.  said. 
*■  That's  the  book  I*ve  seen  him  reading  evening  after 
evening.*  *He  shall  read  no  more  of  it,*  said  I. 
'The  book  is  confiscated.*  When  Jack  came  home 
at  dinner-time  we  had  a  great  disturbance." 

Here  Boulder  gasped  over  his  ham,  and  I  felt 
painfully  nervous.    Boulder  went  on : 

"  *  Jack,*  said  I,  '  you  shall  never  more  look  on 
that  book.'    I  put  it  on  my  own  library  table.    I 

rieped  into  it ;  I  looked  into  it ;  I  read  bits  of  it ; 
read  more  of  it ;  I  liked  it ;  I  studied  it ;  I  threw 
myself  heart  and  soul  into  it ;  I  comprehended  it ; 
— ^I  bought  a  hammer.** 

Here  Boulder  caught  his  hammer  up  and  flourish- 
ed it  again.     He  was  evidently  stone-mad. 

"With  this  hammer,  my  boy,  I  break  my  way 
into  the  treasury  of  Nature." 

Here  Boulder  brought  his  hammer  down  and 
smashed  my  tea-cup. 

"Ah,  good  I"  he  cried,  taking  a  fragment  up. 
"  A  lucky  accident.  Look  at  the  crystalline  frac- 
ture. What*8  here  ?  Clay.  What  makes  the  clay 
crystalline  in  its  fracture?  Fire.  Theory  of  the 
igneous  rocks.  Thickness  of  the  ponderable  crust 
of  the  globe,  eight  hundred  miles.  Depth  at  which 
most  of  the  rocks  ordinarily  found  at  the  surface 
would  exist  in  a  molten  state,  say  five  and  twenty 
miles.  Undercrust  of  the  globe,  granite.  Here  s 
a  bit." 

My  excitable  friend  took  from  the  mantel-piece  a 
handsome  paper-weight  of  polished  stone. 

"  Some  ass  of  a  man  has  polished  this  fine  speci- 
men of  primitive  rock."  With  one  tap  of  his  ham- 
mer, Boulder  broke  it  in  two.  "  Observe,*'  he  said, 
"  the  exquisite  fracture." 

"  Exquisite— confound ^** 

"Never  polish  a  fine  specimen.  The  geologist, 
my  dear  boy,  is  most  particular  to  show  you  a  clean 


fracture  and  nothing  else.  He  breaks  a  stone,  and 
takes  pains  not  so  much  as  to  dim  with  a  finger's 
touch  the  brilliance  of  the  broken  surface.  Now 
fractures  are  of  various  sorts,  conchoidal  or  shell- 
like, even,  uneven,  smooth,  splintery,  hackly.  Only 
look  in  this  beautiful  bit  of  granite,  at  the  silvery 
gleams  of  the  mica  and  the  suety  bits  of  quartz 
speckling  the  solid  pudding  of  the  felspar.  Quartz 
is,  of  simple  minerals,  one  of  the  hardest.  I  knock 
out  a  little  chip  of  granite,  and  you  will  observe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  powder  the  quartz  in  it  by 
blows  of  a  hammer  on  the  hearth-stone.  Ton  per- 
ceive the  hearth-stone  breaks,  but  the  quartz  grains 
remain  uncomminuted." 

"  Mr.  Boulder — "  I  began  faintly.  I  was  made 
somewhat  weak  and  helpless  by  my  cold,  or  I  should 
have  met  vigor  with  vigor. 

"  Pardon  me.  Smith  ;  they  remun,  I  say,  uncom- 
minuted. Let  me  advise  you  to  be  a  geologist.  I 
am  going  to  the  hills  to-day  on  an  excursion.  Come. 
Ah,  you  have  a  cold.  Well,  I  will  stop  exactly  half 
an  hour."  Here  he  pulled  out  his  watch.  "  I  do 
want  you  to  share  my  enjoyment.  I  do  want  to 
make  you  feel  the  delight  caused  by  the  study  of 
geology.  I  didn't  think  that  I  should  take  it  up 
myself  when  I  turned  out  Jack's  drawers.  Page 
over-persuaded  me.  He's  just  the  man  to  bring  the 
science  home  to  you.  Ah,  Mrs.  Boulder  doesn't 
know  it,  but  Fve  carried  up  her  spare  sheets  and 
blankets  into  one  of  the  attics,  and  have  a  most 
beautiful  experiment  on  the  formation  of  mud- 
banka  from  aqueous  deposit  in  her  linen  chest.  Fve 
mixed  up  in  water  earth  and  shells  and  a  shilling's 
worth  of  shrimps.  In  a  few  days,  when  I  drain  the 
water  off,  you  come  over  to  me,  and  111  show  you 
how  the  top  crust  of  the  world  is  formed,  and  how 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals  get  to  be  mixed  with 
it.  Only,  if  Mrs.  B.  should  by  chance  go  to  the 
chest  before  the  experiment  is  finished — O  Ihoie 
women !  those  women." 

"  But  now,  Smith,  as  you've  a  cold,  and  canH  go 
to  the  hills,  FU  show  you  how  a  geologist  need  go 
no  farther  than  his  own  room  for  a  study  of  incom* 
parably  the  most  glorious  of  sciences.  1*11  give  you 
to-day  only  an  elementary  lesson.  When  I  cone 
next,  we*ll  go  into  the  thing  more  completely.  Now 
look  here,*' — down  came  the  hammer  on  a  comer 
of  my  mantelpiece, — "  I  break  off  this  little  bit  of 
metamorphic  rock ;  the  character  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  polishing,  but  now  what  beauty  have  I  not 
revealed." 

"Boulder,"  I  cried,  "give  me  your  hanmier. 
Let  me  send  your  hammer  down  into  the  halL" 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you — I  shall  be  going  pres- 
ently. *Tis  not  worth  while.  Dismiss  from  your 
mind  what  I  was  just  saying  about  aqueous  rocks. 
Above  the  igneous  you  have  the  metamorphic— you 
have,  to  speak  familiarly,  the  mantelpiece  upon  the 
paper  weight  and  not  the  paper  weight  upon  the 
mantel-piece. 

"I  have,  have  I?" 

"To  be  sure  yon  have.  Heat  and  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  strata  have  given  to  these 
metamorphic  rocks  their  crystalline  appearance, 
though  it  is  believed  that  they  were  once  deposited 
by  water,  and  contained  fossils  of  which  aU  trace 
has  been  extinguished.  Well  then,  Smith,  on  the 
top  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  the  top  of  the 
mantel-piece,  we  place  Sir  Roderick  Hnrchiion.'* 

"Can  it  be  possible?" 

"  Tes,  MurcniBou  and  the  SUurian  rodu  d^bad 
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"Taa.  Hm«  we  lure  cert^  Hndstonei,  ihalei, 
iMfirtniif,  flsatODM,  and  the  slalea  near  Bala. 
By  Jove  1  Smiui,  jod'tb  a  bUm  top  to  that  conBole 
tiUa.  It  it  ihoukl  1>«  SilurUn,  jan  happjr  dogl — 
if  it  «kauld  be  aiurian  !" 

Dp  leeped  m;  friend,  and  np  leaped  I,  but  not  in 
tine  to  nre  the  chipping  of  a  rather  costly  bit  of 
fimhiire. 

"Boulder,"  I  cried,  hoarse  with  rage  and  rbcura 
togrtber,  "  break  knotbeT  piece  of  fumiture,  and 
we  are  enemiea  for  erer  I" 

"Ah,  mj  boj,  ;oa  hare  year  enthauasm  yet  to 
come.  ITl  promiie  to  break  nothing  of  any  value. 
Bat  of  what  ralue  are  theee  precious  polished  spe- 
dmena  of  youreT  Their  value's  doubled  when  they 
•how  the  fiscture  and  the  cieiTige  and  that  wirt  of 
thing.  Kay,  Fll  break  nothing  more.  Welt,  then, 
ibore  tbe  Slurian  you  have  the  old  red  sandstone, 


and  then  aboTe  that — bal  but  it's  all  fair  to  break 
coal— above  that  the  con]." 

A  heavy  lump  of  coat  was  suddenly  whipped  out 
of  the  coal-scuttle,  and  bting  hammered  into  frag- 
ments on  the  brealdutc  cloth  before  I  could  effec- 
tually interfere. 

"  It  is  most  interesting  to  gearch  coal  for  tbe  re- 
maiiiB  of  eilitict  vegetable  life.  The  marking* 
sometimes  are  of  the  most  beautiful  descKp^on. 
The  whole  of  yeeterdiy  I  spent  In  our  coal-EelUr, 
and  a  more  delightful  day  I  never " 

A  loud  knocliing  at  the  street-door  startled  ua. 
Mr.  Boulder  wu  picking  carefully  about  tbe  con- 
tents of  the  coal-scuttle,  and  had  spread  some  choice 
bits  on  the  rug  for  further  investigation,  when  a 
servant  appeared  (o  report  that  Hra.  Boulder  wish- 
ed, if  Hr.  B.  was  dieen(^ed,  to  see  him  instantly. 

"Abl"  said  my  friend,  laying  another  coal  upon 
the  rug.  "  She  has  been  to  the  linen  press.  Smith, 
go  ftnd  pacify  her." 
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Hot  a  wntaBM— not  a  lylUble  of  TWonMltTHf  it 
iHpir  of  pus  ud  (yllggbma— Cauun  Laso. 


1  be  lent  through  my  nfgleet.    I  un  bis  word-btsker—Ui  si 


Hr.  HiFFT — as  he  was 

familiarly  called,  other- 
wise Harly  Uippisley, 
Gent,— Mr.  Hippy  was 
not  a  man  of  wit,  tboueh 
he  BOmetimca  approach. 
ed  very  nigh  to  It.  A 
Scotch    friend,    indeed, 

of  met"  Cmeauing  wil). 
"Yes,"  said  he,  turning 
his  eye  with  a  merry 
twinkle  upon  hii  flatter- 
ing friend,  "very  i«*." 
And  he  took  the  hint 
fW)m  his  friend's  pronun- 
ciatioD  to  suggest  this  as 
the  true  reading  of  a 
couplet  by  Sryden  which 
has  becD  much  disput- 
ed— 


T  drinking  largely — 

■•  dhtIt  Ii  allied, 

do  UMlt  tMundt  divlda. 


He  wa«  elmply  a  man  of  whim,  which  sometimes 
had  blended  up  with  it  mo^b  playful  pleasantry,  and 
■ometimes  a  ifdce  of  true  humor  to  season  it ;  for 
be waaahamoiiK,orIkuownot what humorla;  an 
Kngitjli  homorist— the  only  humorist ;  and  notwith- 
■taadiiig  aD  Us  real  or  imagined  unhappiaess  (and 
be  bad  Euny  good  proofs  to  give  as  reasons  for  any 
monwntary  indnlgenoe  in  compUnt),  he  was,  after 
all,  of  Uiat  happy  ikahire,  that  though  there 
tioMl  a  UTor  M  Mlt  In  his  humor,  there  ' 
bittemeos ;  nothing  that  offended  the  good  taste,  n 
hart  tbe  belingi  St  hi*  Mends  t  ■  .         ^ 


had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  rare  quality  \a  a 
maa  who  loved  jesting  and  raillery,  and  indulged  in 
Ihem,  that  he  could  forbear  and  spare.  If  he 
thought  a  severe  lliing  of  any  one,  he  would  not 
give  it  utlcrance.  He  was  In  that  respect,  pcrhapa, 
a  little  loo  tender  of  others;  for  he  sometimei 
spared  those  who  did  not  i^pare  him.  I  have  seen 
him  put  down  by  an  impudent  dog  or  conceited 
boohy,  aod  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  I 
heard  him  once,  and  never  but  once,  regret  that 
he  sometimes  felt  such  an  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
dence in  society,  that  "for  the  life  of  him  be  could 
not  Bay  fro  /  to  a  goose  when  he  met  one ;  and  be 
regretted  this  the  more,  because  he  so  often  met  a 
eoode,  and  lost  lo  many  opportunities  for  saying 
bo  r  But  he  was  eminently  a  humorist ;  and  felt, 
I  should  say,  more  pleasure  in  abstaining  fhnn 
severities  of  tongue  than  he  could  have  taken  in 
indulging  that  unruly  member  in  an  unbridled  and 
unbitted  license.  Yet  no  man,  I  believe,  bad  a 
sharper  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  a  keener  eye  at 
detecting  the  faults,  and  follies,  and  weaknesses  of 
his  fellow-men ;  and  no  man  was  more  prompt  and 
prone  to  pity  and  be  patieut  with  them,  let  them 
pass  and  say  nothing,  though  he  thought  much 
upon  tbem.  If  be  could  persuade  an  j  one  out  of  an 
error,  he  spoke ;  if  he  saw  Ibst  that  was  a  hopeless 
task,  he  was  silent.     "  Let  him  that  is  without  sin 

I  cost  the  first  stone,"  was  the  religious  rule  that  gov- 
erned and  restraiued  bim.  He  was,  I  believe,  a 
really  benevolent  man  in  the  main — if  tiot  at  all 
time*  and  in  all  things ;  any  departure  of  his  from 
that  "even  tenor"  of  a  wise  man's  way  neverthe- 
less and  notwithstandinE.  If  he  ever  diverged 
from  that  "primrose  path," and  had  to  accuse  him- 
self with  any  sins  of  commission— or  sins  of  Dml»- 

1  sion,  which  sre  worse — no  man  more  bitterly  re- 
gretted tbem.    His  humor,  hi*  jest*  and  jibes,  were 

I  therefore  Innocuons,  and  hurt  not;  and  thla  wu   . 
perhape  tbeii  best  conunendatlon. 
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Mr.  Hippy  could  sometimes  say  severities,  bnt  he 
was  best  at  a  quiet  reproof.  Some  one,  speaking  in 
contempt  of  the  mind  of  a  mutual  associate,  said, 
**  Tou  may  put  all  the  ideas  be  has  under  this  gob- 
let." Hippy  silently  drew  from  his  pocket  a  Pick- 
ering copy  of  Horace,  laid  it  upon  the  table,  drained 
his  goblet,  and  turning  it  over  the  little  volume, 
the  whole  works,  the  wit,  the  playful  humor,  and 
brilliant  genius  of  the  beloved  friend  of  Virgil  and 
Maecenas,  and  the  favored  of  Augustus,  lay  under 
that  small  crystal  dome.  The  '* moral**  was  ob- 
vious. 

Among  a  knot  of  friends  who  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  cutting  up  a  foolish  acquaintance,  he 
interposed  by  wishing  that  they  would  take  a 
hint  from  Mrs.  Rundeirs  advice  to  carvers — that 
**  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole  goose,  un- 
less the  company  is  very  large."  He  would  often 
turn  aside  the  shafts  of  ill-nature  and  ridicule  by 
some  such  pleasant  reproof. 

Reing  in  a  drinking  party  where  a  dirty  wit  kept 
the  table  in  a  roar,  Hippy  sat  in  silence.  His  chair 
neighbor  remarked  it — "You  do  not  laugh  with 
■our  facetious  friend."  "No,  sir,"  sternly  replied 
Hippy,  who  loved  wit  much,  but  decency  more  ; — 
**  I  saw  a  dirty  pig  this  day  who  had  just  wallowed 
in  the  mire,  but  I  did  not  feel  compelled  to  hug 
him ;  I  had  too  much  respect  for  my  white  waist- 
coat." During  the  same  evening,  he  got  into  his 
old  "  merry  cue,"  and  kept  his  friends  amused,  and 
Instructed  too,  without  once  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  low  balderdash  which  some  men  mistake  for 
humor.  I  could  soon  see  that  the  company  were 
very  glad  to  exchange  the  cleanly  tongue  and  the 
wholesome,  healthy  humor  of  my  merry  and  wise 
friend  for  the  cancerous  comicalities  of  the  dirty- 
minded  gentleman  upon  whom  he  had  so  lately  put 
an  extinguisher.  The  club-room  was  full,  every- 
body happy,  the  ale  brisk  as  a  bee — the  waiters 
ditto ;  the  Welsh  rare-bits  never  so  large  and  so 
good ;  the  "  natives,"  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  opened 
■as  if  they  were  obliged  to  the  knife  that  let  them 
loose,  and  were  uncommonly  fat  and  fine.  Puggles- 
ton  was  in  the  chair  pro  forma  ;  Hippy  faced  him. 
No  singing  was  allowed,  which  kept  the  company 
select  and  sensible.  Any  gentleman  who  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  strike  up  a  song,  found  himself, 
before  verse  the  first  was  concluded,  in  the  hands 
•of  four  stout  members  of  the  club,  who  quietly  took 
him  out  by  the  legs  and  wings,  with  as  much  grav- 
ity as  four  undertakers  would  carry  out  a  departed 
gentleman,  opened  the  yard  door,  set  little  or  big 
-warbler  down  upon  the  cold  stones,  and  left  him 
there  to  "  sing  his  eyes  out ;"  and  when  he  was 
thoroughly  song-exhausted,  and  come  to  a  sense  of 
his  situation,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  he  brought 
back  to  his  chair  with  the  same  grave  honors,  per- 
fectly sane,  and  silent,  and  songless. 

Hearing  a  young  friend  with  good  ideas,  but  an 
inaptness  for  uttering  them,  struggling  hard  to  give 
expression  to  a  happy  thought  he  had  somehow  got 
hold  of,  he  said,  "  you  have  hooked  a  fine  fish  there, 
W  ;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  me  to  know 
how  to  land  it.  Play  with  it,  boy ;  give  it  line ; 
and  when  you  have  let  it  spend  its  strength,  then 
haul  it  slowly  and  steadily,  whip  your  landing-net 
under  it  quietly,  and  lift  it  on  shore." 

No  man  sooner  saw  through  masks  and  the  usual 
dominoes  in  which  men  disguise  themselves  in  the 
masquerade  of  life.  He  penetrated  in  a  moment 
through  the  thin  disguises  of  a  professing  friend  of 


his,  who  preached  benevolence,  but  stood  selfishly 
still  when  the  time  came  in  which  he  should  stir.— 
**  If,"  said  he,  "  he  was  over  his  dessert,  and  had 
split  a  walnut  in  halves,  and  (his  dining-room  bans- 
ing  over  the  river)  he  saw  you  drowning  under  his 
window,  he  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  throw 
out  one-half  of  the  shell  if  it  would  save  you.  Rut 
as  soon  as  you  were  sunk  *  full  fathoms  five,*  no 
man  would  compete  with  him  in  the  pathos  of  his 
exclamations — no  one  shed  more  tears  for  your  la- 
mentable death — and  no  one  return  so  soon  to  hia 
cigar  and  whiskey-toddy,  and  forget  you  altogether, 
as  though  you  had  never  been." 

Sitting  composedly  after  supper,  over  his  conclude 
ing  glass,  he  felt  a  fly  travelling  slowly  down  his 
nose,  till  it  *'  puUed  up,"  as  he  expressed  it,  at  the 
bridge :  "  Go  on,"  said  he,  pleasantly,  **  there  is  no 
toll.*  As  I  have  mentioned  his  nose,  I  may  as  well 
add,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  none  of  the  shortest, 
and  he  never  denied  it — he  was  too  conscious  and 
too  candid  ;  at  any  time,  as  he  allowed,  it  was  not  a 
bad  sabbath  day*s  journey  for  any  fly  in  all  fly  dom  to 
travel  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  thereof.  I 
remember  some  one  remarking  how  very  low  down 
his  spectacles  hung  upon  his  nose,  and  wondering 
that  they  did  not  fell  oflf.  "  Oh !"  said  he,  "  there 
is  no  fear  of  that :  my  nose  is  so  long,  that  before 
my  glasses  could  get  to  the  end  of  it,  I  should  be 
sure  to  overtake  them ;"  and  he  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and,  with  Richard,  descanted  on  hia 
own  deformity. 

He  was  **  a  man  of  an  unbounded  stomach"  for 
humor ;  and  even  in  his  short  fits  of  spleen  and 
passion  there  was  some  unexpected  stroke  of  humor, 
or  some  oddity  of  expression,  that  diverted  you, 
and  made  his  ill-temper  as  good  as  other  people^s 
good  temper.  Seeing  him  one  day  with  a  very  long 
face  and  lowering  brow,  and  impatient  with  all 
about  him,  I  ventured  to  whisper,  "Tou  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  happy  to  day.  Hippy?"  **  Happy!" 
he  shrieked  out,  glancing  a  severe  eye  at  me,  as 
though  he  would  look  me  through,  "  I  only  want  a 
pair  of  tight  boots  to  make  me  a  misanthrope." 

Most  men,  when  in  pain  of  body  or  agony  of 
mind,  find  a  sort  of  ease  in  an  oath,  or  in  some 
kind  of  violence.  I  have  seen  my  poor  friend  pale 
and  trembling  with  pain,  and  he  never  seemed  so 
much  inclined  to  laugh ;  his  antic  disposition  was 
never  so  playful,  and  you  were  never  so  sure  of 
something  out-of-the-way  "to  startle  and  waylay" 
you.  When  apparently  most  melancholy,  humor 
always  seemed  to  be  lurking  in  the  comer  of  his 
eye,  and  some  preposterous  pun  lay  ready  to  be 
perpetrated  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

I  was  sitting  with  him  one  day  while  a  delug- 
ing rain  was  falling,  and  flooding  the  street  till  it 
looked  like  a  part  of  the  river  running  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Suddenly,  a  great  outcry  was  heard  hi 
the  regions  below,  and  then  a  sound  of  feet  hurry- 
ing up  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  Mrs.  Fondleman 
burst  abniptly  into  the  room,  crying  out,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Hippy,  Mr.  Hippy! — I*m  ruined!  Fm  drowned! 
We  shall  be  all  swept  away!  WhatahaU  I  do?* 
"  What  is  the  matter,  madam?**  he  inquired.  "Oh 
that  gully !  It*s  of  no  more  use  than  a  pepper4K>x 
or  a  cullender !  Tve  tried  every  thing — it*8  stopped, 
and  nothing  never  will  open  it!**  It  was  enough 
to  provoke  a  sidnt  to  see  hia  impertnrfoable  temper: 
"Nothing  will  open  it,  eh  ?"  inquired  he.  "No- 
nothing  :  Fve  tried  every  thing,^aaid  Mn.  F.  "Try 
MorriBon*s  PUla,"  aaid  he, "  they  remove  all  obatnic- 
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lional"  Hn.  F.  looked  bti|^  tor  >  moment  kt  hu 
IcTilj,  mnd  I  know  Ere  hundred  ladies  vho  would 
luTe  Ikught  him  better  mAUTicni  tliim  to  Jeet  U, 
nch  in  unreasoiiabk  lime ;  but  (lis  knew  that  her 
lodger  would  have  fail  joke  if  he  hanfted  for  it,  and 
n  ihe  laughed  in  lieu  of  being  angry,  and  lie.  to 
reirtrd  her  good  humor,  then  went  down,  and  with 
■n  old  flgbing-rod  puddled  about  the  cbokvd  gully 
till  be  cleared  it.  Hn.  F.  then  thanked  him  wllh 
t  hundred  curteien,  and  wu  pirticuLirly  careful  of 
Iu>  cnimpell  at  te*-time. 

Waiting  to  get  into  Ibe  [Ht  of  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  he  felt  a  pick-pocket  quietly  pubc  him  of 
Ui  handkerchief.  He  took  no  immediate  nolive  of 
him,  bnt  pondered  bia  reTcnge.  The  prig  diil  [lot 
move  away,  aa  ia  the  custom  of  "  the  ^ntle  craft" 
when  tbey  have  hooked  their  fiith  :  he  was  evident- 
ly going  into  the  pit  loa,  and  only  amused  himself 
with  taking  Hippy's  handkerchief  to  kill  time  till 
the  doora  were  opened.  But  being  one  of  that  un- 
easy order  of  persons  who  cMiiiot  "  let  well  alone" 
■hen  all  ia  wcU,  and  liuving  a  (ew  niitiutea  more  to 
spare,  he  neat  turned  hiH  attention  to  Hippy's  fob- 
pocket:  then  he  reckoned  it  was  high  time  lo  tell 
him  what  he  thought  of  bin  eielusire  attentions  ; 
■od  turning  suddenly  round  and  looking  him  full  in 
the  face,  he  said  rery  coolly,  "Hiive  tlic  goodness, 
nr,  to  wipe  my  Atx."  "  I  wipe  your  face  I  Come, 
I  like  that  uncommon  much  1  cictnimed  the  man, 
"  Why  should  I  wipe  your  face,  when  I've  got  one 
of  my  own  to  attend  to  T"  asked  the  bum  forDotany 
Bay.  "I  repeat  It,"  said  IIip]>y,  "  wipe  my  facol" 
Just  at  thia  moment,  Donuldvoa,  the  old  ihculre- 
officer,  bawled  out,  "Take  eare  of  your  pockets, 
ladies  and  gentlemen !"  Hippy  looki'd  in  the  fileh's 
bee  significantly,  and  he  took  the  hint.  "If  you've 
lost  your  wiper,"  aud  he,  humbly,  "  it  happens 
TerT  Ibninate  that  Fve  a  viper  to  spare:  there, 
ni  lend  you  one  with  the  utmost  mildness;"  and  bo 
Mying  he  thrust  a  new  silk  handkerchief. — not 
Hippy^s — into  his  hand,  and  sneskcd  off.  "  While 
1  was  congratulating  myneif  upon  making  so  good 
m  exchange  of  an  old  lamp  for  a  new  one,  and  con- 
Mitedly  chuckling  orer  my  euccen  in  oucwittiDg  a 


piekpoekel,  there  was  a  Hudilvn  cry  of  'Officerl 
otlieer  ! — I'm  robbed — I'm  robbed  !'  Another  voice 
cried,  'That's  him  1'  and  in  a  moment  more  I 
should  have  been  in  custody  ns  a  juekpocket,  had 
nut  old  Do»ald;<on,  when  ho  approaehcd  to  seiie 
me,  known  me,  and  exelaimcd,  'Uli,  no,  it's  not 
tliij'creoldgemman,  I'll  take  myilavyl  I've  known 
this  'ere  gemma.li  these  thirty  years,  off  and  on — 
ho  an't  the  man  t'  And  be  pushed  through  the 
crowd  la  look  fur  the  culprit,  but  the  Botany  Bar 
bird  had  flown  ;  and  I  liive  now  no  doubt,  nor  had 
I  then,  that  it  was  Mr.  Allfinger,  my  furtive  friend, 
who,  to  give  me  a  Rowland  for  my  Ulivcr,  had 
pointed  me  out  ax  Ibc  thief,  and  so  got  quietly  off 
himself.  From  wliicb  adventure  I  draw  thi.i  very  im- 
portacit  noral. — '  Sever  to  plnr  with  edged  tools.' " 
I  remember  his  eoming  into  the  ciub-ronni  that 
night,  and  telling  us  tiiis  uiniif^ing  incident  in  his 
most  amusing  luamicr.  Uo  did  not  often  vi^it  the 
theatres;  he  hud  seen  ihc  old  aclura,  and  did  not 
take  very  kindly  to  the  new. .  One  of  the  things 
which  annoyed  him  moat  ia  flic  modern  heroes  of 
the  buskin,  was  their  OTcr-ingenuity  in  finiUng 
more  in  S)iuks|icre'a  text  than  ShakjipoTc  ever 
meant,  lie  nag  so  displeased  with  these  perverM 
fellows,  that  ha  said  with  much  bitterness,  "Where 
the  good  old  motto,  '  Veluti  in  iqieculum,'  used  to 
l>e  inscribed,  there  should  now  be  written  '  Commit 
no  new  sense.' "  This  led  to  a  long  argument  be- 
tween us,  which,  as  wo  had  not  concluded  it  in  the 
club-room,  was  continued  till  we  arrived  at  ths 
doors  of  our  rcspociivo  domleildi,  which  were  op- 
posite to  each  other.  Ue  claimed  the  vietory  m 
the  discussion — I  denied  it.  As  be  stood  kiiockiog 
at  his  door,  a  cock  crowed  loudly.  "  Mind,"  tried 
Hippy  across  the  street  to  me,  with  his  usual  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  uf  another,  and  his  usual 
readiness  at  a  stroke  of  humor, — "Mind,  it  was 
not  me  that  cruvred !"  I  was  so  much  tickled 
with  ills  pleasantry,  that  I  handsomely  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  right  in  his  argument;  and  he  was. 
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with  a  itiiklng  pecnUarilj  of  Tision  coming  on  to- 
wards tu  :  he  wu  too  humane  a  mui,  in  genenl,  to 
DuUte  defonnitieB  plaything*  for  his  pleuantry,  hot 
he  uid,  "  I  don't  know  what  that  man  has  done  to 
me  that  lie  caooot  look  me  itraight  in  the  face  :  he 
ma;  tiare  bis  reaaona  for  it,  and  perhaps  the  princi- 
pal one  is — be  squints." 

Qmng  over  a  picture-gallerj  with  him  one  daj, 
there  was,  of  course,  (hat  old  favorite  story  of 
uinters,  Potiphar  and  Joseph,  smoug  the  rest. 
We  passed  on,  and  came  to  another  picture,  In 
which  two  lovers  were  seen  warmlj  embracing:  it 
was  finely  piunted,  and  I  stopped  before  it.  "What 
is  the  Bl«ry  F"  1  inquired  of  Uipp^ ,  "  Oh,  the  old 
one,  Potipliar  and  JoBephl"be  replied.  "Nay 
said  I, "  Joseph  would  hare  nothing  to  do  with  her 
and  lore  himself  away  1" — "Hahl  true;  but  be  has 
thought  better  of  it.'' 

Hr.  Hippy  was  such  a  thorough  homorilt  (hat  he 
would  even  do  you  "  a  good  turn"  in  the  guise  of  a 

J'oke — tell  you  of  an  error,  and  teach  you  a  lesson 
1  a  pun,  and  take  some  pains  to  work  it  out  aod 
make  you  see  it.  His  friend  Etty,  he  saw  plainly 
was  killing  himseUHrithover'application  in  his  profes- 
riOD,  and  want  of  exercise  and  relaxation.  Some  men 
would  have  preacbed  him  into  a  passion  with  moral 
and  medical  reSectioiiS;  he  took  a  longer  coune 
but  a  shorter  one  in  the  end.  Be  knew  that  his 
friend  would  at  any  time  go  six  miles  to  look  at  a 
fine  picture,  so  be  committed  a  pious  fraud  by  tell 
Ing  him  that  if  he  would  walk  with  him  to  the  sub 
urbs  he  would  show  bim  a  Csnaletti.  According 
ly,  he  dragged  him  out  of  London  into  Surrey,  and 
on  and  on  they  weal,  till  at  last,  as  they  were 
creeinng  along  the  bank  of  the  canal  below  Cam 
berwell,  the  fatigued  Mr.  Etty  inquired,  "  but  where 
is  this  same  Canaletti  J"  "  Oh,  ah  I"  laid  his  wag 
gish  companion,  who  had  now  perfected  the  pun 
"  why,  hero  is  the  Canai,  Stty  T  and  pring  him  a 
good-humored  push,  he  almost  puihed  him  into  it 
Of  course,  Hr.  Etty  saw  the  humor  of  the  lesson,  and 
laughed  ;  and  Hippy,  to  reward  his  placability,  after 
dragging  him  over  the  bridge,  and  up  (he  pleasant 
Peckham  Rise  to  sharpen  bis  appetite,  gave  him  a 
■eries  of  "  mutton  chops  to  follow,"  and  a  bottle  of 
■berry  following  them  again,  and  a  good  dish  of 
discourse  on  tbe  painters  who  are  poets,  and  the 
poets  who  ar«  painters. 

In  a  party  where  a  gentieman  was  bragging  ex- 
traragantly,  he  quietly  admonished  him,  and  told  him 
at  the  same  time  what  ho  thought  of  him,  by  stoop- 
ing down  and  patting  a  parlor  pug-dog  on  the  head, 
and  quoting  the  old  saying — "  Brag  is  a  good  dog  ;" 
and  then  removing  his  hand  to  a  China  dog,  on  the 
tuautel-piece,  and  patting  thaton  the  head  too,  add- 
ing— "but  Hold-his-tougue  is  abetter."  Uy  gentle- 
man bragged  no  more  that  night — he  tried  another 
tack,  and  plunged  into  the  deep  waters  of  erodi- 
tion — "  He  t"  said  Hippy  to  me  aside, — "  a  shallow 
dog,  that  should  not  go  into  a  shoe-bath  without 
corks  under  him  1"  At  length  when  the  smatterer 
got  into  the  peroration  of  a  diasertation  upon  "  the 
Digamma,"  he  could  no  longer  bear  with  the  evi- 
dently drowning  puppy,  and  stemly  aaid,  "Don't go 

out  of  your  depth,  Ur. ,  merely  to  show  us  that 

jou  cannot  swim."  He  did  not  often  Indulge  In 
sucb  a  severity,  ao  that  he  coold  the  better  ^ord 
h,  once  in  a  way.  Two  or  three  instances  of  the 
like  kind  occurred  to  me.  I  remember  we  were 
once  talking  of  a  very  mawkish  man  of  letters ; 
Hippy  very  hapjdly  described  bim  m  always  looking 


like  a  permn  of  sentiment  Tsry  sick  of  a  sop  In  the 
pan.  The  fickleness  and  indecision  of  an  old  friend 
being  under  discussion — "  He T"  said  he,  "why  he 
is  as  undecided  as  a  feather  between  four  winds." 

Hippy,  loo,  would,  with  other  wags,  sometimes 
have  his  Joke  oat,  if  he  died  for  it.  Having  a  toler- 
able appetite,  not  flinching  from  his  glass,  and 
being  naturally  disposed  lo  mertness,  he  fell  at  last 
into  a  state  of  plethora,  and  was  confined  to  his 
second-fioor  bed-chamber.  "Tou  must  live  lower," 
said  Dr.  Fumblepulse,  as  he  fingered  his  wiisl : 
"  You  must  live  lower."  Hippy  took  him  literally  ; 
and  when  the  Doctor  called  next  day  he  foond 
him  at  full  feed  m  the  parlor  upon  which,  tbe 
worthy  phvBicisn  remonstrated,  and  Hippy  "ei- 
plamed  across  the  table  "  and  the  Doctor  laughed 
at  hla  waggerv  and  Hippy  laughed  100,  and  WW  of 
coarse  all  tbe  better  for  it  next  day 


He  hated  Dr.  Johnson's  hatred  of  puns,  tuid 
loved  them,  and  the  worse  they  were  (as  parents 
love  most  their  worst-favored  children)  the  more 
be  petted  them,  tbe  more  pains  be  took  in  "  getting 
them  up,"  and  playing  and  acting  them.  He  once 
pretended  that  he  had  a  decided  objection  to  eating 
oysters,  which  I  thought  originated  in  his  antipathy 
to  destroying  any  creature  with  life  in  it  i  hot  I  was 
mistaken,  it  was  only  one  of  his  whims ;  for  upon 
being  assured  by  Hr.  Flynn,  the  fishmonger  of  Fleet- 
street,  that  "  his  natives  opened  larger  than  tbrir 
shells"'-"Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,  Hr.  Plynn,"  said 
ho,  "  it  must  be  quite  a  happy  relief  to  be  released 
from  shells  too  small  for  tbem  1  Pray,  let  two 
doien  of  them  stretch  themaelves  out  on  my  ac- 
count." And  bis  conscience  being  tbns  bamorons- 
ly  satisfied  as  to  the  humanity  of  eating  his  fellow- 
natives,  as  he  called  them,  be  sat  down  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  nature. 

I  canght  him  once  near  Spring  Gardens,  where 
the  cows  give  up  their  mQk  "  tbr  a  consideTation" 
to  the  demanding  dry  mouths  of  the  "  babes  and 
sucklings"  who  make  that  spot  a  sort  of  out-door 
nnr«ery.    Be  was  apparently  lost  In  atudioua  mhi- 
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lideimtlon  of  ■omething  serious,  about  which  he 
BOW  looked  infinitely  gniTe,  and  now  chuckled  and 
frinned  delightedlj.  I  broke  in  upon  his  "  brown 
UndT,"  and  inquired  what  it  was  that  so  "  perplex- 
ed** bim  in  the  "  meanders  of  his  brain.**  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  filling  up  the  time  he  had 
ksd  to  wait  for  his  friend  Spiffle,  "somewhere 
■igh,**  by  ■atisfying  himself— as  logically  as  he 
eoBld — that  the  little  stunty  Park  cowkecper  he 
ksd  in  his  eye,  and  to  whom  he  directed  mine,  was, 
dioiigh  he  thought  it  not,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  pnblican ;  and  "  thus  Hwas  done  :** — "  The 
dsiryman  kept  his  cows  in  public  T  Granted. 
"They  were  therefore  jaMie  eows  r  Granted 
•nin.  **  The  tap-keeper  also  kept  his  pMie  Wie  r 
(Cbdbite)  for  public  house.)  Granted.  "If  the 
one  was  a  pubhcan,  eceUrit  paribus^  the  other  was 
ft  publican?**    Not  granted;    but  I  laughed,  and 

Sve  a  House  of  Commons  "  Oh  !**  which  Patisfied 
n  quite  as  welL    Thus  would  he  **  trifle  time 
ftwty." 


It  was  Mr.  Hippy,  who,  when  his  barber  was 
going  to  sleep  while  dressing  his  hair,  roused  him 
by  vociferously  striking  up  "  Ah  com^  rajpida  /** — 
("  Ah  comb  me  rapider !")  When  some  lew  years 
since,  a  creation  of  Peers  amazed  and  amused  the 
political  world,  and  among  the  other  lifts.  Lord 
Grosvenor  was  made  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
Hippy  had  no  partisan  objection  to  the  measure ; 
he  only  said — "  I  hope  we  shall  be  indulged  also 
with  a  Marquis  of  Mile-End  and  a  Viscount-OfT-the- 
Stones!** — --Some  one  censuring  a  smart,  flashy 
habit  he  had  of  wearing  his  hat  cocked  on  the  right 
side  of  his  head,  in  a  most  perilous  attitude  during 
blowing  weather,  he  accounted  for  it  satisfiictorily, 
I  think  : — "  You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  am  leaving 
off*  this  hat  by  degrees ;  and,  as  you  may  observe, 
I  have  left  it  oft'  on  the  left  side  already.** — Some 
one  attributing  the  wants  of  Ireland  to  rich  absen- 
teeism, "  No,  sir,**  said  he,  "  it  is  not  absenteeism, 
but  absent-dinnerism  which  is  the  misery  of  the 
poor  Irish.** 


•#» 
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Ob  fleth,  flesh,  how  art  thou  flBhifled !— Rom  bo  and  JuLnr. 


Tri  abbot  aroie,  and  closed  his  book, 

And  donned  bis  sandal  shoon, 
And  wandered  forth,  alone,  to  look 

Upoa  the  sammer  moon ; 
k  itorBght  sky  was  o*er  his  head, 

A  quiet  breeie  around ; 
And  tne  flowers  a  thrilling  fragrance  shed, 

And  the  waTee  a  soothing  sound : 
It  was  not  an  hour,  nor  a  scene,  for  aught 

But  love  and  calm  delight ; 
Tet  the  holy  man  had  a  cloud  of  thought 

On  his  wrinkled  brow  that  night. 
He  gazed  on  the  river  that  gurgled  by, 

But  he  thought  not  of  the  reeds : 
He  clasped  hit  gilded  rosary. 

But  he  did  not  tell  the  beads ; 
If  he  looked  to  the  heaven,  *twas  not  to  invoke 

The  Spirit  that  dweUeth  there ; 
If  he  opened  his  lips,  the  words  they  spoke 

Had  never  the  tone  of  prayer. 
A  pioaa  priest  might  the  abbot  seem. 

He  had  swayed  the  crosier  well ; 
But  what  was  the  theme  of  the  abbot*s  dream. 

The  abbot  were  loth  to  telL 

Gooipanionlefls,  for  a  mile  or  more. 

He  traced  the  windings  of  the  shore. 

Oh,  beaateoos  is  that  river  still. 

As  it  winds  by  many  a  sloping  hiU, 

And  many  a  dim  o*erarching  grove, 

And  many  a  flat  and  sunny  cove. 

And  terraced  lawns,  whose  bright  arcades 

Die  honeyBuckle  sweetly  shades. 

And  rocks,  whose  very  crags  seemed  bowers. 

So  gaj  thej  are  with  grass  and  flowers  I 


Bat  the  abbot  was  thinking  of  scenery. 

About  as  much  in  sooth, 
As  a  lover  Uilnks  of  constancy, 

Or  an  advocate  <^  truth. 


He  did  not  mark  how  the  skies  in  wrath 

Grew  dark  above  his  head ; 
He  did  not  mark  how  the  xtiOs»y  path 

Grew  damp  beneath  liis  tread ; 
And  nearer  he  came,  and  still  more  near. 

To  a  pool,  in  whose  recess 
The  water  had  slept  for  many  a  year. 

Unchanged  and  motionless ; 
From  the  river  stream  it  spread  away 

The  space  of  a  half  a  rood ; 
The  surface  had  the  hue  of  clay 

And  the  scent  of  human  blood ; 
The  trees  and  the  herbs  that  round  it  grew 

Were  venomous  and  foul ; 
And  the  birds  that  through  the  bushes  flew 

Were  the  vulture  and  the  owl ; 
The  water  was  as  dark  and  rank 

As  ever  a  Company  pumped ; 
And  the  perch,  that  was  netted  and  laid  on  the 
bank, 

Grew  rotten  while  it  jumped : 
And  bold  was  he  who  thither  came 

At  midnight,  man  or  boy ; 
For  the  place  was  cursed  with  an  evil  name. 

And  that  name  was  *'  The  Devil*s  Decoy  !** 

The  abbot  was  weary  as  abbot  could  be, 
And  he  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
When  suddenly  rose  a  dismal  tone — 
Was  it  a  song,  or  was  it  a  moan  ? 
"  Oh,  oh !  Oh,  oh ! 
Above,  below! 
Lightly  and  brightly  they  glide  and  go ; 
The  hungry  and  keen  on  the  top  are  leaping, 
The  lazy  and  fat  in  the  depths  are  sleeping ; 
Fishing  is  fine  when  the  pool  is  muddy, 
Broiling  is  rich  when  the  coals  are  ruddy  !** 
In  a  monstrous  fright,  by  the  murky  light. 
He  looked  to  the  left  and  he  looked  to  the  right, 
And  what  was  the  vision  close  before  him. 
That  flung  such  a  sudden  stupor  o*er  him? 
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Twu  t,  sight  to  make  the  bur  upriM, 
And  the  life-blood  colder  run  : 

The  >iKrt1ed  priest  struck  both  his  thighs, 
And  the  Bbbe;  clock  (truck  one  I 


Son  SD  old  man's  hoUow  groan 
Echoed  troln  the  dungeon  atone : 
Ndv  the  weak  and  waUing  erj 
Of  a  stripling's  agouj  I 


Sicktng  his  heels  on  the  dew;  sod. 
And  putting  in  Order  his  reel  and  rod. 
Red  were  the  rags  his  sbouldera  wore, 
And  a  high  red  cap  on  hij  head  he  bore ; 
Bis  arms  and  his  legs  were  long  and  bare ; 
And  two  or  three  locks  of  long  red  bair 
Were  losnog  about  his  Bcnggy  neck, 
Like  a  tattered  flag  o'er  a,  splitting  wreck. 
It  might  be  Time,  or  it  mlghl  be  troable. 
Bad  bent  that  Btoul  back  nearij  double—- 
Sunk  in  their  deep  and  hollon  sockets 
That  blsiing  couple  of  Congreve  rocket*. 
And  shrunk  and  Bbrirelled  thst  tawn;  akin, 
Tffl  it  hirdlj  covered  the  bones  within. 
The  line  the  abbot  saw  him  throw 
Had  been  fashioned  and  formed  lone  tge»  ago, 
And  the  hands  that  worked  his  foreign  vest 
Long  aget  ago  bad  gone  to  their  rest : 
Ton  would  have  sworn,  as  jou  looked  on  them, 
He  had  fished  in  the  flood  with  Ham  and  Shem  t 
There  was  turning  of  kejs,  and  creaking  of  locks, 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
Minnow  or  gentle,  worm  or  fly — 
It  seemed  not  such  to  the  abbol'a  eye ; 
Gail;  it  glittered  with  jewel  and  gem. 
And  its  shape  was  the  shape  of  a  diadem. 
It  was  fastened  a  gleaimnK  hook  about, 
B;  a  chain  within  and  a  chain  without ; 
The  Gsherman  gare  it  a  kick  and  a  spin, 
And  the  water  Sued  as  it  tumbled  in  I 
From  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Strange  and  raried  sounds  bad  birth — 
Now  the  battle's  barsting  peal, 
Ndgh  of  steed,  and  dang  of  iteel; 


When  he  saw  a  gasping  knight  lie  theie, 
With  a  gash  beneath  his  clotted  hair, 

And  a  hump  upon  his  shoulder. 
And  the  loyal  churchman  strove  in  Tain 

To  mutter  a  Pater  Noster ; 
For  he  who  writhed  in  mortal  pain 
Was  cainped^at  uight  on  Boeworth  plain— 

The  cruel  Duke  of  Olo'sterl 

There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of  locki. 

As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  Iron  box. 

It  was  a  haunch  of  princely  siie, 

Filling  with  fragrance  earth  and  skies. 

Tbc  corpulent  abbot  knew  full  well 

The  swelling  form,  and  the  slesming  smelly 

Neter  a  monk  that  wore  a  hood 

Could  better  have  guessed  the  very  wood 

Where  (he  noble  hurt  had  stood  at  bay, 

Weary  and  wounded,  at  ctoae  of  day. 

Sonnded  then  the  noisy  glee 
Of  a  revelling  company — 
Sprightly  story,  wicked  j«at, 
Rated  servant,  greeted  gueat. 
Flow  of  wine,  and  flight  of  cork : 
Stroke  of  knife,  and  thrust  of  foril : 
But,  where'er  the  board  w 
Grace,  I  ween,  wb«  never  i 

Palling  and  tugging  the  fisherman  nt; 

And  the  priest  was  ready  to  vomit. 
When  he  hauled  out  a  gentleman,  fine  and  tat. 
With  a  belly  as  big  as  a  brimming  rat. 

And  a  nose  at  red  as  a  comet 


MiNMd, 

aidt 
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*'  A  ^gital  atdr,"  the  bhenMii  «>Id, 

"  with  dniiMDOii  and  sberrf  t" 
ADd  the  abbot  turned  any  his  head, 
For  hU  brother  «u  lyiog  before  him  dead, 
Th«  major  of  St.  Edmond'a  Burj  I 


There   va«  turning  of  keji,  and   creaking   of 

locks, 
Ai  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  hl«  iron  box : 
It  vai  a  bundle  of  bcanUfnl  things — 
A  peacock's  tail,  and  a  butterfly's  wings, 
A  (carlet  slipper,  an  auburn  carl, 
A  mantle  of  dlk,  and  a  bracelet  of  pearl, 
And  a  packet  of  letters,  from  whose  sweet  fold 
Soeh  a  atream  of  delicate  odors  rolled, 
That  the  abbot  fell  on  his  face,  and  fainted, 
And  deemed  lua  spirit  waa  b«lf-«a;  eajnted. 


Soandt  seemed  dropjung  fWim  the  akiea, 
Stifled  whispers,  smothered  sight, 
And  the  breath  of  Ternsl  gales. 
And  the  voice  of  nigh(ingale|; 
Bat  the  nightingales  were  mute, 
EnTlona,  when  an  unseen  lute 
Shaped  the  moric  of  its  chords 
Into  paarion's  thrilling  words : 

"Smile,  ladj,  smile  1— I  will  not  Kt 
Open  m;  brow  the  coronet, 
Tm  than  wilt  gaUier  roaes  white 
To  wear  aronnd  its  gams  of  light. 
Soule,  ladf,  smile  [ — 1  will  not  see 
Bivers  and  Hastings  bend  the  knee, 
VII  those  bewitehinK  llpa  of  thioe 
WOl  Ud  me  rise  in  bliss  from  mine. 
Smile,  ladj,  smile  1 — for  who  would  win 
A  loTeless  throne  through  gilt  and  sin  t 
Or  who  would  reign  o'er  *a1e  and  hill, 
If  woman's  heart  were  rebel  sliU  T 


One  jerk,  and  there  a  ladj  la;, 

A  Udj  wondrous  fair; 
But  the  rose  of  her  Up  had  faded  awij, 
And  her  cheek  was  as  white  and  as  cold  as  cbj, 

And  torn  was  her  raven  hair. 
"  Ah,  ah  !"  said  the  fisher,  in  merrj  guise, 

"  Her  gallant  was  hooked  before ;" 
And  the  abbot  heaved  some  piteous  idghs, 
for  oil  be  had  blessed  those  deep  blue  ejes, 

The  ejes  of  Histress  Stiore  I 

There  was  turning  of  be  js,  and  creaking  of  locks, 

As  he  took  forth  a  bait  fhim  his  iron  box. 

Himr  the  cunning  sportsman  tried, 

Many  he  flung  with  a  frown  aside; 

A  minBlrel'B  harp,  and  a  miser's  chest, 

A  hermit's  cowl,  and  a  bsron'a  crest. 

Jewels  of  lustre,  robes  of  price. 

Tomes  of  heresy,  loaded  dice, 

And  golden  cups  of  the  brightest  wine 

Tliat  ever  was  prewed  from  the  Burgundy  vine  ; 

There  was  a  perfume  of  sulphur  and  nitre, 

As  he  came  at  last  to  a  biahop's  mitre  I 

From  lop  to  toe  the  abbot  shook, 

As  the  fislierman  armed  his  golden  hook; 

And  awfully  were  hia  features  wrought 

By  some  dark  dream  or  wakened  thought. 

Look  how  the  fearful  felon  gates 

On  the  scaffold  his  country's  vengeance  misea. 

When  the  lips  are  cracked  and  the  jaws  are  dry 

With  the  thirst  which  only  in  death  slinll  die: 

Hark  the  mariner's  frenzied  fWiwn 

As  the  swgling  wherry  settles  down. 

When  peril  has  numbed  the  sense  and  will, 

Though  the  hand  and  the  foot  may  struggle  StUL 

Wilder  far  was  the  abbot's  glance. 

Deeper  far  was  the  abbot's  trance : 

Fixed  OS  a  monument,  still  as  air, 

He  bent  no  knee,  and  he  breathed  no  prayer; 

But  he  Mgned — he  knew  not  why  or  how — 

The  sign  of  the  Cross  on  his  clainmy  hrow. 

There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of  lockl. 
As  he  stalked  away  with  hia  iron  boi. 

"Oh,  hoi  Oh.  hoi 

The  cock  doth  crow  ; 
It  Is  time  for  the  fisher  to  Hs«  and  go. 
Fair  luck  to  the  abbot,  fair  luck  to  the  shrinel 
He  hath  gnawed  in  twain  my  choicest  line ; 
Let  him  swim  to  the  north,  let  him  swim  to  the 

south. 
The  abbot  wilt  carry  my  hook  in  his  mouthl" 

The  abbot  had  preached  for  many  years. 

With  as  clear  articulation 
As  ever  was  heard  in  the  Dause  of  Feen 

Against  emancipation; 
Bis  words  had  made  battaUona  quake. 

Had  roused  the  leal  of  martyrs; 
He  kept  the  court  an  hour  awake, 

And  the  king  himself  three  quarter*: 
But  ever,  from  that  hour,  'tis  said, 

He  stammered  and  he  stuttered. 
As  if  an  axe  went  through  hU  bead 

With  every  word  he  uttered. 
He  stuttered  o'er  blessing,  he  stuttered  o'er  ban,. 

He  stuttered,  drunk  or  dry; 
And  none  but  he  and  the  Bdier 

Could  tell  the  reason  why ! 
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I>  tbe  Ottomui  dominions  there  is  mrcely  kdj 
bnediUrj  infloeDce  except  that  which  beloaga  to 
the  fiunilj  of  the  Sultan ;  aod  wealth,  too,  ii  a  bighl  j 
volatile  blessing,  not  eanlj  tnnsinittcd  to  the  de- 
■cendanta  of  the  owner.  From  iheee  caiuea  it  re- 
Bults,  that  tbe  people  itaading  in  the  place  of  noblcB 
aod  gentrj,  are  official  personages,  and  though  manjr 
(indeed  the  greater  number)  of  these  potentates  are 
bmnblj  bom  and  bred,  jou  will  seldom,  I  Ihinfc, 
find  them  wanting  in  that  polished  smootbneu  of 
manner,  and  tboee  well  undulating  (onea  which  be- 
long to  the  beat  Omnanlees.  Tbe  truth  is,  that 
most  of  the  men  in  authority  have  riaen  from  their 
humble  statioos  bj  the  arts  of  tbe  courtier,  and 
they  preseire  in  their  high  estate,  thoae  gentle 
powers  of  fascination  to  which  they  owe  their  suc- 
cess. Tct  onless  yon  can  contrive  to  leam  a  little 
of  the  language,  you  will  be  rather  bored  by  your 
flsiu  of  ceremony ;  the  intervention  of  the  inter- 
preter, or  Dragoman  as  be  is  called,  is  fatsl  to  tbe 
spirit  of  converaalion.  I  tUnk  I  should  mislead 
you,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  gi>e  the  substance  of 
any  particular  conreraatlon  with  Orientals.  A  trav- 
eHer  may  write  and  say  that,  "the  Pasha  of  So-and- 
80  was  particulariy  interested  in  the  last  progress 
wblch  has  been  made  in  the  ii^cation  of  steam, 
and  appeared  to  undentand  the  structure  of  our 
machinery — that  he  remarked  upon  the  gigaatio 
Ksolts  of  our  manufacturing  industry — showed 
that  he  possessed  coiuldersble  knowledge  of  our 
Indian  affurs,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  eipressed  a  lively  admiration  of  the  ' 
many  sterling  qoalitiea  for  which  the  people  of 
England  are  distinguished,"  But  the  heap  of  com- 
mon-places tbns  quietly  attributed  to  the  Pasha, 
win  have  been  founded,  perbapi,  on  some  such  talk- 


PisHi.  The  Rngllnhm«n  Is  welcome ;  most  blew 
ed  among  hoars  is  this,  the  hour  of  bis  coming. 

DKxaouxii(liith7\rttPtlUr).  The  Paaha  pays  yoi 
his  coni[dinients. 

TuTiLLxa.  GIto  him  my  best  compliment*  ii 
return,  and  say  Pm  deUghted  to  have  the  honor  ol 
seeing  him, 

Dkaoohai)  ((a  Uii  Patlka).  His  Lordship,  tU 
Englishman,  Lord  of  London,  Scomer  of  Ireland 
Suppressor  of  France,  has  quitted  his  govemmenls 
and  left  his  enemies  to  breathe  for  a  moment,  itH 
has  crossed  the  broad  waters  in  strict  lUiKnise,  will 
a  small  but  eternally  faithful  retinue  of  fulowera,  b 
order  that  he  miRht  look  apon  the  bright  conate 
nance  of  the  Pa^a  among  Pashas-'tbe  Pasha  al 
the  everlaning  Pashollk  ofEaragholookoldoar. 


Tuviu-iit  (fo  hU  DragonuB^  What  on  eaill 
uave  you  been  saying  about  London  F  The  Pashi 
will  be  taking  me  for  a  mere  cockney.  Have  not  1 
told  yon  ofirayt  to  say,  that  I  am  from  a  branch  of 
the  family  of  Mudcombe  Park,  and  that  I  am  to  b> 
a  magistrate  far  Uie  county  of  Bedfordshire,  only 
Pre  not  qualified,  and  ttiat  I  should  hare  been  s 
Deputy -lieutenant,  if  it  had  not  been  for  tbe  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  Lord  XouDtpromise,  and  that  I 
was  a  candidate  for  Goldborough  at  the  tasl  elee- 
tion,  and  that  I  should  have  won  easy,  if  my  com- 
mittee had  not  been  bought.  I  wish  to  beaTes 
that  if  you  do  say  anything  about  me,  you'd  tell  the 
dmple  truth. 

Dkaoohah — [u  nieni]. 

Pasbi.  What  says  the  fHendly  Lord  of  London  t 
is  there  aught  that  I  can  grant  blm  within  the  Faih- 
alik  of  Karagholookoldour  F 

l}t.kOOKAS{groKmgtidt}iandiiten^  This  fHend- 
ly Englishman — this  branch  of  Hudcombe — Ihii 
head-purveyor  of  Goldborough — this  popible  po- 
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fieemaa  of  Bedfordshire  is  recounting  hia  achieve- 
mentt,  and  the  number  of  hia  titles. 

Pasha.  The  end  of  his  honors  is  more  distant  than 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  glori- 
ous deeds  is  brighter  than  the  firmament  of  Heaven ! 

Draooman  (to  the  Traveller).  The  Pasha  congrat- 
ulates your  Excellency. 

Tbatkllkb.  About  Goldboroughf  The  deuce 
he  does ! — but  I  want  to  get  at  his  views  in  relation 
to  tiie  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire';  tell 
him  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  met,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  speech  from  the  throne,  pledging 
England  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions. 

DsAOOMJOi  {to  the  Paaha).  This  branch  of  Mud- 
combe,  this  possible  policeman  of  Bedfordshire,  in- 
forms your  Highness  that  in  England  the  talking 
booses  hare  met,  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions  has  been  assured  for  ever  and  ever, 
by  a  speech  from  the  velvet  chair. 

Pasha.  Wonderful  chair!  Wonderful  houses! 
— ^whirrl  whirr!  all  by  wheels! — ^whiz!  whiz!  all 
by  steam! — ^wonderful  chair!  wonderful  houses! 
wonderful  people ! — whirr !  whirr  I  all  by  wheels ! 
— ^whiz !  whiz !  all  by  steam ! 

TsATELLiR  {to  the  Dragoman).  What  does  the 
Pasha  mean  by  the  whizzing?  he  does  not  mean  to 
say,  does  he,  that  our  Government  will  ever  aban- 
don their  pledges  to  the  Sultan  ? 

DsAOOMAiv.  No,  your  Excellency;  but  he  says 
the  English  talk  by  wheels  and  steam. 

TsATiixiR.  That's  an  exaggeration ;  but  pay  that 
the  English  really  have  carried  machinery  to  great 
perfection ;  tell  the  Pasha  (he'll  be  struck  with  that), 
that  whenever  we  have  any  disturbances  to  put 
down,  even  at  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from 
London,  we  can  send  troops  by  the  thousand,  to 
the  scene  of  action,  in  a  few  hours. 

Draooxah  (recovering  his  temper  and  freedom  of 
apeeek).  His  Excellency,  this  Lord  of  Mudcombe, 
obsenres  to  your  Highness,  that  whenever  the  Irish, 
or  the  French,  or  the  Indians  rebel  against  the 
Eog^h,  whole  armies  of  soldiers,  and  brigades  of 
artillery,  are  dropped  into  a  mighty  chasm  called 
Euston  Square,  and  in  the  biting  of  a  cartridge  they 
arise  np  again  in  Manchester,  or  Dublin,  or  PariH, 
or  Delhi,  and  utterly  exterminate  the  enemies  of 
England  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Pasha.  I  know  it — ^I  know  all — ^the  particulars 
have  been  fiuthfully  related  to  me,  and  my  mind 
comprehends  locomotives.  The  armies  of  the  Eng- 
lish ride  upon  the  vapors  of  boiling  cauldrons,  and 
their  horses  are  flaming  coals ! — whirr !  whirr !  all 
by  wheels ! — ^whiz !  whiz  I  all  by  steam ! 

TsATSLLBR  {to  hie  Dragoman).  I  wish  to  have 
the  opinion  of  an  nnprejudlced  Ottoman  gentleman, 
as  to  the  prospects  of  our  English  commerce  and 
mann&ctures ;  Just  ask  the  Pasha  to  give  me  his 
views  on  the  subject. 

Pasha  {after  having  received  the  communication  of 
the  Dragoman),  The  ships  of  the  English  swarm 
like  flies;  their  printed  calicoes  cover  the  whole 
earth,  and  by  the  side  of  their  swords  the  blades  of 
Damascus  are  blades  of  grass.    All  India  is  but  an 


item  in  the  ledger-books  of  the  merchants,  whose 
lumber-rooms  are  filled  with  ancient  thrones! — 
whirr  I  whirr !  all  by  wheels ! — whiz !  whiz !  all  by 
steam ! 

Dragoman.  The  Pasha  compliments  the  cutlery 
of  England,  and  also  the  East  India  Company. 

Traveller.  The  Pasha's  right  about  the  cutlery 
(I  tried  my  scimitar  with  the  common  officers' 
swordt*  belonging  to  our  fellows  at  Malta,  and  they 
cut  it  like  the  leuf  of  a  novel].  Well  [to  the  Drag- 
oman], tell  the  Pasha  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to 
find  that  he  entertains  such  a  high  opinion  of  our 
manufacturing  energy,  but  I  should  like  him  to 
know,  though,  that  we  have  got  something  in  Eng- 
land besides  that.  These  foreigners  are  always  fan- 
cying that  wo  have  nothing  but  ships,  and  railways, 
and  East  Companies ;  do  juHt  tell  the  Pasha  that 
our  rural  ditiitricts  deserve  his  attention,  and  that 
even  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  there  has 
been  an  evident  improvement  in  the  culture  of  the 
turnip,  and  if  he  does  not  take  any  interest  about 
that,  at  all  events  you  can  explain  that  we  have  our 
virtues  in  the  country — that  the  British  yeoman  is 
still,  tluink  God!  the  British  yeoman:—- Oh!  and 
by  the  by,  whilst  you  arc  about  it,  you  may  as  well 
say  that  we  arc  a  truth-telling  people,  and,  like  the 
Osmaulces,  arc  faithful  in  the  performance  of  our 
promises. 

Pasha  [after  hearing  the  Dragoman'].  It  is  true, 
it  is  true : — through  all  Feringhistan  the  English  are 
foremost  and  best;  for  the  Russians  are  drilled 
swine,  and  the  Germans  are  sleeping  babes,  and  the 
Italians  are  the  servants  of  songs,  and  the  French 
are  the  sons  of  newspapers,  and  the  Greeks  they 
are  weavers  of  lies,  but  the  English  and  the  Osman- 
lees  are  brothers  together  in  righteousness ;  for  the 
Osmanlees  believe  in  one  only  God,  and  cleave  to 
the  Koran,  and  destroy  idols ;  so  do  the  English 
worship  one  God,  and  abominate  graven  images, 
and  tell  the  truth,  and  believe  in  a  book ;  and  though 
they  drink  the  juice  of  the  grape,  yet  to  say  that 
they  worship  their  prophet  as  God,  or  to  say  that 
they  are  eaters  of  pork,  these  are  lies, — lies  bom  of 
Greeks,  and  nursed  by  Jews ! 

Dragoman.  The  Pasha  compliments  the  English. 

Tratkller  [ruing].  Well,  I've  had  enough  of 
this.  Tell  the  rasha,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  him 
for  his  hospitality,  and  still  more  for  his  kindness  in 
furnishing  me  with  horses,  and  say  that  now  I  must 
be  off. 

Pasha  [after  hearing  the  Dragoman^  and  standing 
up  on  his  Divan].  Proud  are  the  sires  and  blessed 
are  the  dams  of  the  horses  that  shall  carry  his  Ex- 
cellency to  the  end  of  his  prosperous  journey. — May 
the  saddle  beneath  him  glide  down  to  the  gates  of 
the  happy  city,  like  a  boat  swimming  on  the  third 
river  of  Paradise. — May  he  sleep  the  sleep  of  a 
child,  when  his  friends  are  around  him,  and  the 
while  that  his  enemies  are  abroad,  may  his  eyes 
flame  red  through  the  darkness — more  red  than  the 
eyes  of  ten  tigers ! — farewell ! 

Dragoman.  The  Pasha  wishes  your  Excellency  a 
pleasant  journey. 

So  ends  the  visit. 


-•♦•- 


t( 


Which  doyon  think  the  merriest  place  in  ex- 
istence?** **Tiiat  immediately  above  the  atmos- 
phere that  surrounds  the  earth."  **Why  so?" 
**  Because  I  am  told  that  there  all  bodies  loee  their 
gratrity, 

48 


A  mother  admonishing  her  son,  a  lad  about  seven 
years  of  age,  told  him  he  should  never  put  off  till 
to-morrow  any  thing  that  he  could  do  to-day.  The 
little  urchin  replied,  **  Then,  mother,  let's  eat  the 
remainder  of  the  plum  pudding  to-night.** 
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BT  CAPTAIN  CRAM,   B.   P.   SOTAL  BOBSX  MAAIKIS. — AVON. 

With  loToes  in  canrMS  bowHsaae  tied. 

Where  arrows  stick  in  mickle  pride ; 

Uke  ghats  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clymine 

Bol  wtXA—forftar  ih^jfU  ttvoot  cU  A^m.-^Sn  Wm.  Datzkasv. 


I  AM  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  long-bow, 
that  **  noble  weapon  of  renown/*  I  have  made  my- 
self acquainted  with  its  history,  from  the  day  it  was 
first  invented  by  Apollo  to  the  present  time.  I 
have  studied  minutely  the  great  Ascham^s  **Five 
Points  of  Archery," — I  have  practised  ttanding^ 
nookinffy  drawing^  holding^  and  looting;  and  written 
practical  observations  on  each  movement.  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  the  Target,  the  Bracer,  Quiver, 
Belt,  Pouch,  Tassal,  and  Grease-box ;  I  have  atten- 
tively read,  nay,  even  learned,  by  heart,  Ascham^s 
"Toxophilus,'*  Strutt^s  **  Sports  and  Pastimes,**  Mose- 
ley*s  "  Essays  on  Archery,**  Roberts*  "  English  Bow- 
man,** Barrington*s  tract  in  the  **  Archsologia  ;** 
besides  every  writer  of  antiquity  that  has  treated, 
ever  so  remotely,  on  the  long-bow.  The  result  of 
my  studies  will  be  apparent  in  the  following  pages 
— ^it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  no  contemptible  shot. 

The  long-bow  is  a  weapon  of  the  very  earliest  an- 
tiquity; it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Cretan  auxiliaries  under  Julius 
Cesar.  The  weapon  was  never  much  in  esteem 
among  the  Legions,  though  after  reading  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Roman  hero,  I  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  the  *^  Immortal  Caesar**  was  hunseUf  no 
■traneer  to  its  practice. 

AlUiough  the  Romans,  as  a  people,  were  not  cele- 
brated for  excellence  in  the  art,  yet  Suetonius  and 
others  give  some  wonderful  accounts  of  the  pro- 
gress of  many  of  the  Emperors.  Commodus  was 
an  absolute  marvel.  Herodian  says,  he  would  kill 
a  hundred  lions  in  the  amphitheatre  with  a  hundred 
arrows,  and  never  miss,  or  merely  wound,  in  a  sin- 
gle instance.  That  was  not  all ;  he  would  cause 
arrows  to  be  made  with  sharp  circular  heads,  and 
when  the  ostrich  was  urged  to  full  speed,  he  would 
remove  its  head  so  dexterously,  that  the  uncon- 
scious bird  would  continue  running  as  though  no- 
thing had  happened  I  The  emperor  must  have  been 
a  devil  of  a  shot,  and  so  was  Herodian! 

But  these  were  isolated  cases. — It  was  reserved 
for  Britons  to  carry  the  palm  of  archery  against  the 
world.  In  Scotland,  the  bow  was  practised  as  early 
as  in  the  south,  if  we  may  believe  one  Macpherson 
—A  poet  of  a  very  remote  age,  and  the  author  of 
Ossian.  **  Sons  of  Leith,**  says  Macpherson,  **  brine 
the  bowa  of  our  fathers  I  the  sounding  quitfera  of 
Horni!**  And  in  Wales,  there  were  archers  of 
wonderful  skill.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  relates,  that, 
during  a  siege  in  that  country,  two  soldiers,  in 
haste  to  regain  their  tower,  were  annoyed  by  the 
arrows  of  the  Welsh.  They  succeeded  in  closing 
the  portals ;  but  were  killed  notwithstanding ;  for 
the  arrows  went  clean  throueh  the  defence,  which 
was  of  hardened  oak,  closely  studded,  and  four 
inches  thick  I  William  de  Breusa,  himself  an  archer, 
likewise  relates,  that  he  saw  a  horse-soldier,  clad  in 
complete  mail,  with  buff  coat  beneath,  struck 
through  the  hip  with  an  arrow,  which  not  only  kill- 
ed the  rider,  but,  ^rcing  the  saddle,  killed  the 
horse.  **But,**  says  William,  **  although  that  might 
be  thought  a  clever  shot,  it  was  nothing  t^  another 
I  saw.**    Another  Welshman  struck  another  mailed 


horseman,  in  a  similar  way,  and  fastened  him  to 
the  saddle  through  the  hip ;  but  the  wounded  man 
turning  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  the  same  archer 
dealt  another  shaft,  which,  ttrtmgt  to  say,  observes 
William,  passed  through  the  other  hip,  and  com- 
pletely fixed  him ;  and  the  horse  plunged  so  fear- 
fully, that  men  marvelled  to  see  so  clever  a  horse- 
man, not  knowing  the  ingenious  manner  by  which 
he  was  made  to  keep  his  seat  I  If  the  gentleman 
did  not  affirm  that  he  saw  these  things,  I  should 
hardly  have  believed  him.  This  De  Breusa  was  a 
member  of  the  *' Royal  British  Bowmen,**  which 
society  exists  to  this  day,  and  can  produce  as  good 
shots  as  William. 

But  of  all  who  have  conferred  lustre  on  the  annals 
of  archery,  none  are  so  conspicuous  as  the  bold  out- 
law of  Sherwood,  that  **most  gentle  theefe,**  as 
Grafton  calls  him  in  his  Chronicle  of  Breteyne. — 
Dr.  Hanmer,  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  things 
performed  by  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  says, 
the  latter  is  reported  to  have  shot  an  arrow  a  mue  ; 
*^  but  I  leave  these,**  observes  the  worthy  doctor 
rather  discourteously,  '*  among  the  liet  of  the  Imnd^ 
I  don*t  know  why  he  should  disbelieve  it,  when 
many  greater  things  than  that  have  been  done, 
with  the  help  of  the  long-bow ;  as  any  one  may  see 
who  reads  the  doctor*s  **  Chronicles  of  Ireland  !** 

I  would  willingly  recount  the  feats  of  the  great 
archers  of  former  days,  but  I  have  no  space.  I  must 
pass  over  the  g^at  Zosimus,  who  described  a  friend 
<fhi9  at  the  battle  of  Mursa,  who  had  the  wonder- 
tul  gift  of  discharging  three  arrows  at  once,  and 
killing  a  man  with  each  I  Phillippe  de  Comines  and 
Froissart  were  great  shots,  as  any  one  will  discover 
by  reading  their  Chronicles.  And  Sir  John  Smith, 
who  tells  us  of  the  **  valleys  which  ran  with  rivers 
of  blood,  caused  by  the  slaughter  from  the  Turkirii 
bow.**  The  great  Lord  Bacon,  too,  a  splendid  arch- 
er, who  writes,  *^  The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very 
forcible  shoot ;  insomuch  that  it  hath  been  known 
that  the  arrow  hath  pierced  clean  through  a  steel 
target,  and  a  plate  of  brass  two  inehet  Stick  /**  I 
must  leave,  though  unwillingly,  the  exploits  of  these 
great  men  and  good  archers,  and  touch  upon  t)ie 
modems,  and  with  great  justice ;  for,  however  grand 
are  the  recorded  feats  of  former  days,  I  will  back 
the  performances  of  our  own  times  against  them, 
whether  for  length,  strength,  or  ability. 

I  believe  I  have  hinted,  in  my  title,  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  belong  to  that  higUy  respectable  and 
distinguished  corps,  the  Royal  Horse  Marines,  so 
called  from  their  always  riding  at  anchor,  and  from 
my  long  service  in  different  countries  have  had 
much  experience  in  these  matters  of  which  I  treat. 

I  have  witnessed  the  practice  of  each  country, 
and  hardly  know  to  which  to  award  the  palm.  The 
Americans  take  an  extraordinary  range,  and  shoot 
very  fearlessly.  The  French,  if  not  so  strong,  are 
peculiarly  dexterous ;  but  an  Irishman  poesesaes  a 
wonderfhl  facility  for  shooting  round  comers,  par- 
ticularly if  a  tailor  is  after  him.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary feat  I  ever  witnessed  was  of  an  Irishman, 
who  ehot  up  Holborn  HiU,  and  with  such  prodiffiimM 
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/oree,  that  both  his  eyes  went  clean  through  a  brick 
waU  t  This  is  a  Uct ;  for  I  saw  it.  I  have  known 
some  good  shots  among  the  English,  particularly 
the  ladies,  who  draw  a  Tery  powerful  bow ;  one, 
particularly,  I  remember,  who  shot  so  far  beyond 
the  mark,  that  her  shaft  was  positively  lost  in  the 
douda !  She  was  a  member  of  the  *'  Tozophilite^* 
society,  of  which  the  late  king  was  president. 
Their  was  another  capital  English  shot,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  belonged  to  the  **  Royal  Kentisn  Bow- 
men ;**  he  used  to  relate,  that  once  riding  from 
•Seven  (HJcs,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm ; 
he  hoped  to  escape  it  by  giving  his  horse  the  reins, 
and  singular  enough  he  just  kept  a-head  of  it  by 
about  half  a  yard!  In  this  manner,  he  galloped  at 
speed  five  miles,  I  may  say,  neck  and  neck  with 
the  thunder-cloud,  the  rain,  or  rather  torrent,  de- 
scending exactly  upon  his  horse's  crupper  all  the 
way ;  the  road  behind  was  literally  deluged  ;  as  he 
emphatically  observed,  it  could  only  be  compared 
to  being  within  half  a  yard  of  the  falls  of  Niagara! 
He  was  fortunately  saved  from  the  cataract  by 
shooting  up  a  gateway.  It  was  a  capital  shot.  If 
any  impertinent  doubt  was  ever  expressed  at  this 
relation,  the  archer  would  say,  fiercely,  *'  Sir,  if  you 
want  a  lie,  I^U  ffipe  you  one ;  but  that's  a  fact,  by 
G —  !**  and  no  man  was  better  able ;  he  was  one  of 
the  best  shots  I  knew. 

I  mentioned  the  French  as  dexterous  marksmen. 
I  once  knew  a  gentleman  from  Gascony — proverbial 
for  its  archery ;  he  bad  been  an  officer  under  Napo- 
leon— by  the  way,  I  have  always  remarked  the 
superiority  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  their  manage- 
ment of  the  weapon.  He  told  me  of  a  duel  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  at  Paris,  where  the 
signal  was  tin,  dtux^  and  to  fire  at  the  word  trou. 
It  must  be  understood  we  had  been  quizzing  the 
Parisians  on  their  affectation  in  rolling  the  letter  R 
about  their  mouths  previous  to  utterance.  **My 
opponent,**  said  the  Gascon,  ^*  was  of  the  garde 
imperial — 9aer€  tonnerre  ! — he  was  a  dead  shot.  I 
had  but  one  chance,  and  I  watched  it  narrowly. 
The  second  gave  the  word,  tin,  deux — but  cdde  Ji, 
kmg  before  he  could  finish  the  word  trois,  I  shot 
my  man  dead!**  I  must  observe  that  my  lively 
friend  was  equally  good  with  the  pistol  as  with  the 
bow.  He  was  very  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his 
province,  which  he  never  allowed  could  be  exoeed- 
ed  in  any  thing.  Some  discourse  once  took  place 
concerning  the  height  of  Monsieur  Louis,  the  French 
giant,  who  measured  six  feet  ten  inches.  *'  Ton- 
nerrt /**  cried  he,  ^*what  a  shrimp!  Why,  in  my 
country,  I  knew  a  man  so  tall  that  he  was  positively 
obliged  to  get  up  a  ladder  every  morning  to  shave 
himself;  he  was  a  tall  man  if  you  like.**  He  admit- 
ted that  he  never  knew  but  one  man  of  that  stature, 
and  that  he  was  a  very  long  way  off.  My  friend 
was  elected,  some  ye&re  since,  a  member  of  the 
**  Boyal  Edinburgh  Society**  of  Archers,  and  is  an 
omament  to  that  distinguished  corps.  After  all,  I 
must  in  justice  say,  that  the  Americans  beat  us  all 
out  of  the  field.  Neither  French,  English,  nor 
Irish,  can  compare  with  them  in  the  use  and  prac- 
tice of  the  long-bow,  although  I  am  aware  that  I 
risk  giving  offence  to  many  meritorious  and  skilful 
individuals.  How  does  the  incredulous  cockney 
stare  when  he  hears  of  the  great  sea-serpent  I  He 
does  not  believe  it,  not  he— -he  little  knows  it  was 
an  archer  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  discovery  is  due. 
What  eon  he  know  of  monsters  of  the  deep,  except 
cod-fish  mad  oysters  in  sauce !    What  can  he  know 


of  the  howling  wilderness,  unless  it  be  wildcmess- 
row  I  What  of  roaring  cataracts,  save  that  of  low 
water  at  London  Bridge  I  He  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  trackless  waste  by  that  of  Walworth  and  New- 
ington  Butts ;  or  of  interminable  forests,  by  that  of 
Epping.  His  scepticism,  therefore,  U  no  scandal ; 
it  requires  an  enlarged  mind  to  comprehend  the 
wonders  of  America,  and  to  judge  of  the  enterprise 
of  archers  by  whom  it  has  been  explored.  A  very 
ingenious  friend  of  mine,  and,  curious  enough,  of 
the  same  name  as  myself,  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a 
splendid  shot,  has  frequently  astonished  me  with 
the  exploits  of  American  archers.  He  said,  that 
once,  when  he  went  into  Kentucky  to  witness  atrial 
of  skill,  he  stayed  by  the  way  at  a  public-house,  and 
observing  in  the  room  such  an  amount  of  broken 
ware,  and  equivocal  marks,  he  was  quite  convinced, 
knowing  the  savage  nature  of  Kentuckian  fighting, 
that  a  desperate  and  murderous  affray  had  taken 
place  there.  He  remarked  the  servant  sweeping 
the  floor,  and  putting  the  contents  carefully  into  a 
basket.  Rather  surprised,  he  asked  her  what  she 
was  preserving  with  such  care.  "Oh!"  said  the 
girl,  **  nothing  very  particular,  only  a  few  eyesJ** 
"  Eyes  ?'*  inquired  my  friend.  **  You  see,**  she  said, 
**  about  fourteen  gentlemen  went  home  blind  last 
night,  so  I  was  just  picking  up  their  eyes,  *cause 
the  gentlemen,  when  they  got  sober,  may  be  calling 
for  *em,  I  guess  !** 

My  friend  Cram  I  have  great  respect  for,  both  as 
an  accomplished  archer,  and  an  excellent  man.  He 
has  witnessed  some  wonderful  exertions  of  the  art ; 
indeed,  those  wherein  he  has  taken  an  active  part, 
are  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  professor  of  any 
country  whatsoever.  I  remember,  before  I  went 
to  America,  and  became  intimate  with  him,  I  was 
introduced  to  his  sister,  then  residing  in  the  county 
of  Down.  I  forgot  to  mention  he  has  some  Irish 
blood  in  his  veins,  which  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
his  superiority  in  skill  and  power.  His  sister,  to 
give  me  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  prowess  of 
her  beloved  brother,  gave  me  a  letter  to  read, 
which  she  had  received  from  him  on  his  return  to 
Boston  from  England.     I  will  give  an  extract : 

"  We  had  a  pleasant  sort  of  passage  enough,  but 
I  missed  my  sport  sadly.  We,  however,  managed 
to  practise  with  the  bow  and  rifle,  and  I  need  not 
tell  you,  with  some  advantage  over  my  less  prac- 
tised companions.  Occasionally,  when  the  weather 
was  fine.  Captain  Mizen,  knowing  my  love  of  the 
sport,  had  the  boat  lowered,  and  we  mustered  up  a 
shooting  party.  There  is  capital  shooting  on  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  game,  though  plentiful,  is  by  no 
means  varied.  During  our  passage,  I  met  with 
no  other  than  the  "  flying  fish."  One  day,  I  man- 
aged, however,  to  bag  fitly  brace  of  these  amphi- 
bious birds,  the  sailors  rowing  us  under  the  very 
trees  in  which  thev  build  their  nests !  We  some- 
times  had  some  good  fishing.  The  dolphin  is  an 
extraordinarily  rapacious  fish  ;  an  instance  of  which 
I  will  relate.  We  caught  so  many  one  day  that 
several  were  thrown  into  the  sea  again,  and  we  con- 
tinued merely  for  the  sake  of  the  sport.  One  of 
the  fish,  by  some  accident,  had  his  tail  cut  off,  and,, 
being  short  of  bait,  I  put  it  upon  my  hook  ;  in  about. 
a  minute  I  hooked  a  fish,  and,  much  to  our  surprise, 
it  proved  to  be  the  very  mutilated  dolphin,  posi- 
tively caught  by  his  own  tail. 

**  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  we  landed  at 
Bermuda,  and  found  the  niggers  all  bald,  which  I 
heard  was  occasioned  by  the  habit  of  butting  m 
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heir  pemonal  cacoun  ere  w  h  es  h  o  he  Th  s 
fact  conimcPB  me  that  the  organ  df  combatiTeno^ 
is  not,  as  Gait  bas  piaced  it,  beliiod  the  far.  The 
Bennudiana  are  a  Tcr;  singular  people.  1  was  in- 
formed (hat  those  who  itved  OD  the  other  siiie  oC 
the  island  are  quite  amphibious,  and  lire  for  daja 
uader  water.  Tbis  ia  in  consequence  of  their  living 
entireif  on  fish. — I  hare  no  reason  10  doubt  the 
fact.  Fish  hero  is  extremely  good  1  but  ail  kinds 
of  meat  arc  inferior  to  those  of  England,  except 
porit,  irhich  is  so  excellent  that  llic  Bcrmudians 
lilerall;  eat  it  till  the  bristles  grow  out  of  their  skin  I 

"The  inhabitants  have  no  occasion  for  lamps  or 
candles  of  an;  kind  ;  for  the  atmosphere,  at  night, 
is  poBiliveiy  in  one  blaze  of  illumination  with  fire- 
flies. These  beautiful  little  creatures  not  only  dis- 
pel darknexs,  but  when  we  want  to  light  our  cigare 
we  need  but  calch  one  of  these  luciferouB  insects, 
and  holding  it  to  our  tobacco,  Are  is  procured." 

I  shallforbearquotingmorcof  Mr.  Cram's  letter; 
the  reader  nil!  doubtless  be  pleased  with  the  spirit 
of  obsetialion  diaplafed  throughout.  I  can  mjself 
vouch  for  the  auihenlicitj  of  his  statements;  for, 
not  long  allcrwarils,  I  made  the  same  passage,  and 
witnessed  the  things  he  describes.  I  had  the  good 
fortune,  likewise,  to  bring  down  many  coveys  of  the 
amphibiaua  birds  he  menlions — the  flyinf;  fish,  as 
well  as  several  »ea-Hoodcocli8.  which,  having  no 
dogs,  ha  could  not  Gush.  Knowing  this,  1  had 
taken  care  to  provide  myself  with  a  brace  of  water- 
dogs,  and  found  them  very  useful. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  flret  evening  I  arrived  at 
Boston.  Cram  had  invited  man;  congenial  spirits 
(o  meet  me,  and  I  never  passed  a  pleasanter  lime. 
Of  course,  our  favorite  weapon  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  conversation.  Cram  gave  us  ■  very  in- 
teresting account  of  a  vessel  foundering  near  the 
coast,  which  was  the  means  of  elucidating  a  curious 
fact;  he  wished  to  prove  a  superiority  of  instinct 
in  the  scaly  isbabitant«  of  these  waters,  over  tboae 


of  e  ery  other.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  he 
said,  after  that  event,  for  the  fiHhermcn  to  take  a 
king-fish  clothed  in  a  bed-govtii  uf  ManiheEiter 
Btripes  !— a  shark  was  killed  with  a  Guernsey  sliirt 
on  ;  a  wlioh;  slioal  of  porpoires  were  seen  with  red 
night-cops  ;  end  a  guard-fish  Kas  hoolied  that  wore 
a  gauie  vcill  A  gentleman,  however,  from  Trini- 
dad, a  Ur.  Huscovada,  denied  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  American  fish  over  those  of  the 
West  Indies;  "and  to  prove  it,"  observed  Musco- 
vada,  "  I  remember  once,  after  the  Thunder  frigate 
was  wrecked  in  the  gulf  of  Paria,  one  of  our  w^le- 
boats  harpooned  a  grampus,  who,  it  was  found, 
had  the  man-of-war's  mainsail  tied  round  bis  neck 
for  a  cravat y  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  said 
he.    Cram  was  floored. 
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bnndy-uid-wiWr ;  m  ha  «u  tbe  puiy  concerned. 
it  iii»  be  raljed  on.  We  vera  ■peddng  or  EagUnd, 
■nd  I  wu  relkting  to  him  tb«  diffieraat  BOdetiel  of 
Bowmen. 

AmoDg  other  peiMn*,  the  n&me  of  his  luter  wis 
introduced,  tai  he  moitioned  aevcnl  interesting 
uecdoteB  of  her  skill,  when  she  wm  «  member  o( 
ibt  "Hainaolt  Forattert."  I  happened  to  mentioa 
hiring  been  moch  pleMed  with  (be  letter  he  bud 
written  to  hia  liiter,  which  I  hftd  the  good  fortune 
la  leuL,  uid,  at  hia  with,  related  the  points  of  it. 
"  Ah  1  m7  dear  Captain,"  Mid  be,  "  that  letter  was 
nitlen  wider  rery  nngnlnr  circumstances ;  I  never 
knew  till  thi*  momeDt  what  I  wrote,  although,  from 


TM 

jour  repetition,  1  hare  onl;  related  the  Ikcta  aa  they 
occurred."  I  eipreMed  aome  aurprise,  and  he  con- 
tinued :  "The  fact  was,  I  had  been  to  a  party  that 
day,  and  had  so  astonished  the  natiTea  with  my 
skill  upon  our  weapon,  that  I  beliere  I  OTer-eierled 
myaelf.  Wlien  I  reluroed,  I  commenced  writing 
to  my  «»ler,  as  the  packet  was  about  to  sail,  and  I 
remember  well  writing  the  word*  '  My  dear  sister;' 
and  when  I  tell  you,  that  J  wrote  the  whole  of  that 
communication  to  which  you  allude  fast  asleep,  I 
tell  you  nothing  more  than  the  fact ;  and  what  is 
more,  actually  folded,  directed,  and  nealed  il,  and 
should  not  have  waked,  had  1  cot — burnt  mugtigtrt 
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I  EFSDH«  my  task  with  the  deftcription  of  a  char- 
teler  noir  entirely  exIlQCt,  but  which  sixty  years 
uo  waji  one  of  DO  trifiing  importance — the  Moun- 

i.  few  t  rilabllBlied  formulie  hud  been  haniled  down 
10  OS  by  our  anceaton;  but  tbe  mystery  which  ei- 
eilad  cn^wity  wi«  not  an  ignorance  of  their  ingre- 
dient*, but  nther  adnintion  of  the  wonderful  pre- 
cantiona  to  be  obserred  In  their  preparation, 
Planta  were  lobe  gathered  in  the  wane  of  the  moon, 
and  cipedally  three  daya  before  the  new  moon,  and 
with  tb«  midnight  dew  upon  them.    Tben  the  e 

rndtii^city 
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M  of  tboaa  d*yi  (fbr,  a«  yet,  "  chemists"  also 
not)  tbey  cat  down  to  aerenty  or  eighty.  Keit, 
the  wonderfhl  aecnracr  of  the  mstructioua,  which, 
liMtMd  of  th*  Tacae  directions  of  ounces  and 
drachma,  wcra  worded  thua: — Bikery  pikery,  two 
pen'orth ;  craiuuBon,  on«  pen'orth ;  rhubarb,  three 
peo'orth;  maiJoiMn,  a  bandfiil;  penny-royal,  half 
a  handful;  wut*  pemter,  a  pbich— and  ao  on.  La- 
diea  of  fortune  paaaed  tbeb  time  in  collecting  large 
tolomea  of  theas  valuable  preacriptions,  and  every 
viator  waa  aoUcitcd  for  an  addition  to  the  treasure, 
aa  ia  the  freaaat  day  for  a  contrihnlion  to  an  al- 


bum. I  have  seen  many  of  these  Thesauri ;  but  as 
caligrapby  was  not  culiivated  In  those  days,  and 
the  orthography  was  ad  libitum,  they  were  often  as 
obscure  as  the  books  of  the  Sybils. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  some  of  these 
prescriptions  was  admirable.  I  remember  one  in- 
deed in  a  book  called  "  The  Englishman's  Treasure," 
published  by  the  serjeanl-surgeon  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  to  Edward  the  Siitb,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Eliubeth.  which  is  thus  beaded,  "  A  Remedy 
for  an  Inward  Ail."  Ko  One  ever  trumped  this  till 
the  advent  of  Dr.  Morrison  with  his  pills — -"  an  in- 
fallible cure  for  all  dieeasoa,  medical  or  surgical." 

There  were  occasions,  however,  In  which  even 
tbe  medical  album  failed  to  afford  relief  to  the  ten- 
ant fanners  and  their  laborers,  though  its  treasurea 
were  bestowed  and  supcriulended  by  tbe  Lady 
Bountiful  of  the  district.  In  such  cases,  there  was 
no  resource  but  to  wait  for  the  Doetor,  who  made 
his  regular  rounds  at  stated  seasons,  and  especially 
at  fairs  and  wakes ;  and  his  arrival  was  anticipated 
with  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  confideoce  which  those 
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only  can  appreciate  who  e^joy  the  double  blearing 
of  credulity  and  ignorance.  Often  have  I  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  stage  on  which  the  mira- 
clc>worker  was  to  display  his  nostrums.  I  had  a 
female  friend,  whose  house  was  exactly  facing  it. 
She  had  been  housekeeper  to  a  nobleman,  and  re- 
tired on  an  independence.  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
an  especial  favorite  of  the  old  lady,  and  hare  often 
had  the  happiness  to  be  made  ill  by  the  quantity  of 
custard,  sugared  bread  and  butter,  toffy,  barley  su- 
gar, and  above  all,  furmity,  which  she  prepared 
with  unsurpassable  skill.  The  last  delicacy  per- 
haps is  unknown  in  the  present  day ; — it  deserves 
preservation  in  the  records  of  gastronomy.  It  was 
composed  of  wheat  boiled  quite  tender---deprived 
of  its  skin,  and  flaTored  with  cream,  yolk  of  egg, 
cinnamon,  sugar,  chopped  raisins,  candied  lemon 
peel,  and  various  other  dainties.  I  went  from  time 
to  time  to  the  window  to  watch  the  preparations 
for  the  doctor,  as  children  in  the  present  day  wait 
the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  for  a  pantomime, 
then  back  to  my  furmity  and  custard ;  then  again 
to  the  window,  in  blissful  alternation.  At  last,  the 
great  man  appeared,  and  funnitv  and  custard  were 
abandoned — ^not,  however,  till  I  had  eaten  enough 
to  make  me  ill  next  day. 

**  A  think  a  see  him  noo,^*  as  Mathews*  old  Scotch- 
woman says.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  punctil- 
iously dressed  in  black,  with,  of  course,  diamond 
Bhoe  and  knee  buckles,  a  brilliant  handled  sword 
by  his  side,  long  lace  ruffles  to  his  wrists,  his  fingers 
covered  with  rings,  a  profusion  of  frill  forming  a 
cataract  of  lace  and  cambric  from  his  neck  to  his 
waist ;  while  his  satin  waistcoat  was  only  fastened 
with  one  button,  that  it  might  be  displayed  to  ad- 
vantage :  his  hair  frizzed  out  on  both  sides  of  his 
head  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  small  three-cornered  hat ;  an  immense  silk 
bag,  supposed  to  contain  his  long  hair,  but  really, 
as  in  the  present  court  dress,  only  fastened  to  the 
collar  of  his  coat.  Add  to  all  these  attractions,  a 
face  well  rouged,  and  an  immense  gold-headed  cane, 
and  you  have  a  perfect  picture  of  the  doctor  of  the 
last  century. 

The  polished  gentleman  was  accompanied  by  his 
servant — ^his  Jack  Pudding— exactly  in  dress,  man- 
ners, and  language,  the  clown  at  a  circus.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  lay  plans  for  jokes,  which,  of  course, 
bad  been  arranged  beforehand  with  his  master,  and 
which  were  not  always  the  most  decent,  but  which 
never  failed  to  raise  a  loud  laugh  among  the  clowns 
who  composed  the  audience.  The  Doctor  exhibited 
a  few  of  the  common  conjurer  tricks  with  the  pulse 
glass,  the  air-pump,  etc.,  and  then  proceeded  to 
business.  For  all  the  aihnents  that  man  or  woman 
ever  felt  or  fancied,  ho  had  infallible  remedies, — 
consumption,  king^s  evil,  gout,  rheumatism,  lumba- 
go, jaundice,  bile,  (or  as  he  pleased  to  call  it,  the 
boils,)  and  a  thousand  others  were  easily  conquered; 
and  I  remember  often  bearing  him  lament  that 
there  was  nobody  ill  enough  to  afford  scope  for  the 
full  power  of  his  art.  "^irty-fivo  did  I  cure  of 
the  most  inveterate  jaundice  in  the  town  of  Bir- 
migham,  where  I  stayed  only  two  days.** 

*^  A  lie,**  said  the  clown,  (or  Merry  Andrew,  as  he 
was  called,  putting  his  hand  te  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  and  affecting  to  speak  to  the  mob  in  a  stage 
whisper,)  "  A  lie,*'  said  he,  "  there  were  only  twen- 
ty-nine.** 

'  ''Seven  did  1  cure  in  the  little  Tillage  of  Brently, 
where  I  only  stopped  to  bidt  my  horsei  hidf  an 
liour — ^*' 


"Another  lie,*' said  the  Merry  Andrew,  «*1 
were  only  eight,  and  one  of  them  was  beginnii 
get  better.*' 

Thus  did  he  go  on,  through  all  the  ills  that 
is  heir  to,  sometimes  condescending  to  give  d< 
of  the  most  terrific  cases,  when,  having  workc 
his  audience  to  breathless  horror  at  the  snffe 
he  described,  he  would  exclaim,  '*  Now  who  n 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  run  the  risk  of  all  this,  i 
by  spending  three  and  sixpence  for  this  little  b 
of  '  Preservative  Elixir  of  Life,*  he  can  be  sni 
escaping  it  for  ever,** — and  he  held  up  one  ol 
bottles  with  which  his  table  was  covered. 

After  some  story  of  unusual  pathos,  I  rec< 
seeing  people  tumble  up  the  steps  by  half  doze 
possess  themselves  of  the  treasure,  and  put  < 
their  money  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  sat; 
tion, — and  as  in  Homoeopathy  and  Morrison's 
versal  medicines,  many  of  the  better  classes, 
in  their  sober  moments,  ridiculed  the  folly  of  o 
who  put  faith  in  a  mountebank,  carried  away  b 
enthusiasm  of  the  orator,  pushed  forward  to 
take  of  the  blessings,  or  sent  others  for  a  large 
ply  to  distribute  among  the  deserving  poor.  I 
quack  had  been  more  than  usually  successfi 
would  generously  give  a  supper  to  a  select  nn 
of  the  farmers  and  principal  tradesmen  of  the  1 
and  when  (as  a  matter  of  course)  they  wei 
thoroughly  drunk,  he  generally  contrived  to  i 
them  disburse  such  a  sum  for  ''  stuff**  as  abond 
covered  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment. 

The  bandying  of  jokes  between  |^e  Merr] 
drew  and  the  crowd,  formed  a  large  part  o 
fun.  Sometimes  the  doctor  would  affect  ignoi 
of  an  obvious  deception,  and  let  the  clumsy  d 
enjoy  a  temporary  triumph,  when  he  would  : 
the  man  a  present  of  a  bottle  of  his  Preserr 
Elixir,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  pity  such  a  c 
fellow  should  ever  be  ill;  but  he  generally 
trived  to  have  his  revenge  before  the  termin 
of  the  day*s  proceedings. 

On  one  occasion,  a  great  gawky  lumbering 
hopper  thought  he  had  devised  a  mode  of  tu; 
the  Uugh  against  the  Doctor.  He  mounte< 
stage,  and  on  being  questioned  as  to  his  disc 
said,  very  gravely,  "  Why,  Fm  a  liar.** — "  Sac 
order,  sir,  but  perfectly  curable,**  said  the  d< 
'*  Well,  but  (said  the  man)  Tve  a  worser  nor 
I*ve  lost  my  memory.** — "  Quite  curable  also," 
ed  the  Doctor,  *'  but  I  must  make  my  prepara 
Come  again  after  dinner,  and  I  will  be  read 
you ;  but  pay  down  five  shillings.**  The  man 
had  intended  to  have  his  fun  gratis,  resistec 
the  Doctor  declared  he  never  let  any  one 
from  the  stage  till  he  had  paid  something. 
sides  (said  the  Doctor)  how  can  I  trust  you ; 
suy  you  are  a  liar,  and  have  no  memory ;  sc 
will  either  break  your  promise  or  forget  all  ( 
it.**  A  loud  Uugh  from  the  crowd  expressed 
acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  claim,  an< 
poor  devil,  noUn9  volent,  was  compelled  to  lay 
the  cash.  No  one  supposed  he  would  come  s 
but  the  fool  still  hoped  that  he  might  turn  the  U 
and  presented  himself  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  Doctor  received  him  with  great  grarity 
addressing  the  audience,  said,  **  Gentlemen 
think  it  a  joke,  but  I  assure  them  on  the  honoi 
gentleman,  that  it  is  a  Tery  serious  affiur ;  i 
hereby  engage  to  return  the  money,  if  the  byi 
ers  do  not  acknowledge  the  cure,  and  that 
fairly  entitled  to  the  reward."    The  man  sal 
— was  furnished  with  a  glass  of  watei^— the  D 
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produced  a  box  of  flattened  black  pills ;  and  to  show 
that  thej  were  perfectly  innocent,  affected  to  swal- 
low three  or  four  himseLT.  He  then  gave  one  to  the 
man,  who,  after  many  wry  faces  hit  into  t/— started 
up,  spitting  and  sputtering,  and  exclaimed,  **  Why, 
hang  me,  S  it  isn^t  cobbler*s  wax  !*'  Tes,  it  is  true 
tliat  the  Doctor  had  procured  his  pills  at  a  neigh- 
boring cobbler's  stall! 


**  There,**  said  the  Doctor,  lifting  up  both  hands, 
**  Did  anybody  erer  witness  so  sudden,  bo  miracu- 
lous a  recovery  f  He^s  evidently  cured  of  lying,  for 
he  has  told  the  truth  instantly ;  and  as  to  memory  I 
my  good  fellow,  (said  he,  patting  him  on  the  back,) 
if  you  ever  forget  this,  call  on  me,  and  Fll  return 
you  the  money. 


•♦♦ 


THE    DEFEATED    DUELLIST. 


Air  unlooked-for  tendnationto  an  intended  trag- 
edy, occurred  a  few  years  aoo,  at  Portsmouth. 
Gaptain  Adamson  was  constantly  complaining  that 
his  subaltern  did  not  treat  him  with  sufficient  re- 
spect, but  the  more  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
his  being  accosted  with  the  defence  due  to  his  age 
and  superior  rank,  the  more  waggishly  &miliar  would 
Ridley  8  hwg^uage  and  manner  become. 

Adamson,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life, 
had  held  some  post  at  an  isolated  comer  of  one  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  being  the  "  head 
bockra"  while  there,  acquired  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance,  with  which  on  his  revisiting  Britain  he 
was  reluctant  to  part.  He  was  in  the  main,  how- 
ever, a  kindly  disposed  person,  but  very  illiterate, 
tnd  not  overblest  with  natural  sagacity,  yet,  de- 
spite the  constant  freedoms  of  Ridley,  the  captain 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  in  his  sub^s  company. 

One  day,  nevertheless,  the  superior  opined  that 
hia  lieutenant  had  carried  the  joke  too  far.  The 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  was  that  of  having 
called  Adamson  **  Jimmy,**  in  the  presence  of  some 
ladies,  at  whose  house  the  captain  flattered  himself 
be  was  a  welcome  guest,  not  only  for  his  amusing 
conversation,  but  from  his  rank  in  the  army. 

**  If  ever  you  presume  to  call  me  so  again,  I  shall 
take  serious  notice  of  it,**  he  spluttered ;  *'  James 
would  be  quite  bad  enough,  young  sir,  but  Jimmy 

it  is  not  to  be  borne — and  Fll  show  you  that  I 

could,  if  I  liked,  bring  you  to  a  court-martial  for 
QBng  language  to  your  superior  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.** 

** Court-martial,  indeed!**  replied  Ridley;  "try 
it,  my  jolly  old  boy ;  why,  you  are  known  only  by 
the  name  of  Jimmy,  and  hang  me  but  I  think  you 
were  christened  Jimmy.** 

"  I  shall  not  bear  this  insolence ;  you  shall  hear 
from  me.** 

A  friend  of  the  captain*s  waited  on  Ridley,  in- 
forming him  that  his  presence  was  expected  on 
South-Sea  Common,  at  the  hour  of  eight  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Berore  the  clock  struck,  Adamson,  his  second, 
and  a  surgeon,  to  show  that  the  bold  challenger  was 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  sanguinary  issue, 
were  seen  on  the  ground.  The  morning  was  raw 
and  cold,  a  heavy  sea-mist  came  rolling  over  the 
flat,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  one  who  had  resided 
so  long  in  the  tropics.  The  trio  remained  at  the 
post  for  an  hour,  yet  Ridley  came  not ;  then  Adam- 
son, apologizing  for  having  given  his  companions 
so  much  nnnecessary  trouble,  took  leave  of  them, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  barracks,  breathing  vows 
of  vengeance  against  the  man  whose  conduct  had 
forced  nim  to  seek  the  only  means  left  of  insuring 
fiitnre  respect,  yet  who  had  shrunk  from  giving  him 
any  satisfaction ;  instead  of  which,  the  air  and  ex- 
ercise had  given  him  a  ferocious  appetite,  and  his  in- 
wird  man  betokened,  by  certain  grumblings,  that 


he  required  his  morning  meal  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

On  entering  his  room,  he  found  to  his  disag^e- 
able  surprise  that  no  preparations  had  been  made 
for  his  breakfast,  his  grate  was  empty,  all  looked 
cheerless  and  uncomfortable. 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  shameful  neglect, 
sir?**  he  demanded  from  his  servant. 

"  Why,  please,  sir,  Mr.  Ridley^s  man  came  and  said 
as  how  I  wasnH  to  get  breakfast  ready,  but  when 
you  come  in  from  your  walk  I  was  to  give  you  this.** 

Adamson  glanced  at  the  note  presented ;  it  was 
in  Ridlcy*s  lund.  Some  new  insult,  doubtless ;  he 
dared  not  open  it  while  even  the  eye  vf  the  servant 
was  on  him.  Desiring  the  man  to  quit  the  room, 
he  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows : — 

^*  Mt  DsAa  JiMMT — How  could  you  think  that  I 
should  be  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  my  warm  bed  to 
go  out  in  the  damp  air  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
at  you  ?  Lord  love  your  dear  stupid  head  I  Did  I 
establish  my  character  in  Spain  for  nothing?  Ask 
any  man  in  the  service  who  knows  me,  whether  I 
can't  afford  to  refuse  fighting  with  my  James.  I 
hope  the  sea-breezes  have  cooled  your  fever  and  made 
you  hungry.  I  have  a  capital  breakfast  ready  for 
you — tea,  coffee,  hot-rolls,  broiled  ham,  eggs,  and 
what  I  know  you  dote  on — a  red-herring  stuffed 
with  bird*8-eye  peppers.  Come  along  at  once,  for 
by  the  god  of  war,  I  shan*t  wait  for  you  half  as 
long  as  you  were  fool  enough  to  cool  your  heels  ex- 
pecting me — ^likely.  What  I  fire  at  my  owm  cap- 
tain ?  my  friend  Jimmy  ?    Impossible. 

Tours  as  ever,  Frxd.  Ridlit. 

"P.  S. — If  you  don't  make  haste,  your  West 
India  favorite  will  be  over-done.** 

Perfectly  astonished  at  this  epistle,  half  dying 
with  emptiness,  and  really  feeling  a  strong  regard 
for  the  offender,  Adamson  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  deliberate,  but  went  directly  to  his  subal- 
tern's room,  the  savory  steam  of  the  viands  urging 
his  steps ;  he  tapped  at  the  door.  "  Mr.  Ridley," 
attempted  Adamson ;  **  this  is  very  extraor(U- 
nary ^'* 

"  Warm  yourself,  Jimmy.** 

**  I  really  ought  to  be  offended,  but- 

"  Eat,  Jimmy." 

"  You  are  so  fond  of  a  joke  that 

"  Drink,  Jimmy.** 

He  interrupted  the  captain's  every  speech  by 
plying  him  with  good  things;  and  when  he  saw 
that  the  cravings  of  nature  were  satisfied,  said  to 
him  in  a  tone  of  mock  gravity. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Jimmy,  take  my  advice  ;  keep 
this  little  piece  of  folly  of  yours  entirely  to  your- 
self, or  you  will  be  laughed  at  more  than  ever.** 

The  butt  did  not  take  counsel.  It  was  to  his 
unwisely  detailing,  that  the  garrison  owed  the  diver- 
sion occasioned  by  the  story  of  this  defeated  dueL 


n 


n 


BOV   I   WENT  UP  TB£  JUNO-FBAU,  AND  CAKE  DOWK  AQAIW. 


HOW   I    WENT   UP   THE    JUNQ-FRAU,    AND    CAME    DOWN    AGAIN. 

(bt  rteb  urirms,  rHiLoaoraiK,  oahdim  mwi.) 

[FmnUionprlntaDluy.irUahhaktpttMpiibllsitloiilBtba  nOMi,  oslr  they  dUnt  put  II  In.] 


Aly  SNA. — Detenmoed  to  Mcend  tbe  Jun^Frma  maontain,  irhich  1« 
touD;  inuccHaibla  and  impossible  to  climb.    DifficaltieB  onlj  add  fuel  t( 
the  fire  of  a  Britoa'a  determiiiBtioD,     Was  asked  what  I  should  do  when  I     \) 
got  to  the  top.     Replied,  come  dona  agun.    That'i  what  ever;  body  do«A 
who  goeiup  high  hUls.    Engaged  guides,  porters,  eU.    Provided  ourselreB  with 
neceasariei,  luch  a*  ladders,  umbrellas,  sliates  for  the  glai^iera,  ropci,  brandy, 
oamp  stools,  etc.,  and  started.     Quite  a  seDsation  in  tbe  village,    landlord  of  hotel 
with  tean  Id  hisejei  aiked  me  to  pa;  m;  bill  before  I  went.     Didn't.    Began  tbe 
Mceutj  gTODod  became  eteepiah,  as  ma;  be  aeen  b;  the  illuitratioD.    Hard  votli 
SupDOea  such  a  gradient  would  puule  Hr.  Blcpbeii»oQ.     Talking  of  Stephenson,  iL.,.    .^ 
whole  party  pulSng  and  blowing  like  bo  man;  locomotiTea.    Fulled  out  our  camp-aloots  \T 
Uld  ttwd  to  ^t  down  on  them.    Gronnd  so  steep  that  we  all  lost  onr  balance,  ami  Mirnhlml  ^) 
down  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  slope.    Never  ni 
ered  ourselres   up,  asd  at  it  again.      Kei            .   _  __ 
former  pontion,  and  getting  higher,  foimd  the  slope  etill 
more  eicewiTe.    In  &ct,  it  was  a  wonder  to  me  bow  wi 
t  managed  it  at  alL    Approached  tbe  glacier  region,  and  found 
'^  rather  sotliih.    Unjdeasant  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  whole 
*      r  part;  sink  up  to  the  neck  In  half-melted  sludge. 
bling  out  again  with 
we  ft 


::^-4i^^   I 


feel   chilly,    and    refresh    - 

brand  J.    Being  apprehenoiTe  of  the 
aralanches,  we  keep  a  sharp  look-onl 
and  dodge  them. 


huge   masse*   of 
BOTing  anov  fell  together,  bat  we  watob  otir  cbauee  and  alip  between  then  with    ^ 
the  greatest  deiteritj.  ^ 


Next  danger  ; 
•  reallj  dread- 
ful one.  Arrire 
atafearAdpra- 
ciidce,  tbe  edge 
very  much 
oTeriunglng 

tb*t  it  formed 
a  apeciea  of 
cave.  Cdleda 
council  of  war. 
Council  of  war  were  for  going  home 
agun.  Beboked  them,  and  point- 
ing lo  rough  edges  of  the  rock,  pro- 
posed to  tr;  to  crawl  to  summit 
■-  work  accordinglj.     Danger- 


oni  bnsineBB,  but  succeeded.    On  the  top  of  this  trmnendoui  cliff,  discovered 
a  Ttet  chasm  or  crevice,  which  appeared  to  bar  all 
further  progress.    Guldealn  despair.    Much  too  wide 
to  jump.    Looked  down.     Crevice  did  not  appear  to 
have  an;  bottom   in   particular.      Called   another 
council  of  war,  and  at  the  same  moment,  ■  violent 
itquall  of  wind  and  snow  sweeping  b;,  put  up  my  um- 
brella, when,  horrible  to  relate,  the  storm  caught  it, 
and  lifted  me  into  tbe  air;  the  principal  gtUde,  who 
caught  m;  leg  being  carried  np  also,  and  in  a  moment  wc  wer 
hunted.  In  the  ver;  thick  of  the  squall,  and  deafened  hy  Iti-  bonl 
ing,  across  the  abjss,  and  landed  on  the  fUrther  bank.     Tb 
guides  on  the  other  aide  now  flung  across  the  rope.  Hhith  wi 
caught,  and  fastened  to  a  rock,  and  one  of  their  numtier,  uufoi 


tunatel;  the  heaviest,  proceeded 

ins  two,  however,  not  bavhig  stn.-^ ^^ .--t,...,  .... 

fairl;  pulled  them  into  the  crevice,  so  that  we  were  obliged  lo 


<Dgth  (o  support  his  "eight. 


drag  up  the  whole  three.      Found  that  we  wen  now  not  br         ^   -' 
ttom  the  summlL    Saw  it  before  ni  tialng  in  a  ahaip  peak  igalnst  tbe  bint 


HOW  I  WKirr  UP  thb  JCHO-nuv,  aitd  ount  dowk  agaik. 


Mkj.      More   of   (ha   iteep 
■lope  work.      Guides  U  lut 
become  >a  drMdfoll;  eibkiuted 
tbu  I  bkTe  to  drag  ap  the  whole 
four.    Torriblj  bird  work.    No- 
thiaff  but  mj  iplsadld  muKuUr 
deTMOpmeBt  would  hsTe  enabled 
me  to  go  throagh  with  iL     Ice  de- 
cidedly too  rough  for  akKting  over, 
u   may   be    Men  bj    the    toUowing 

Cloae  to  the  aummit,  when  anotber 
dreadfbl  creTice  with  a  high  rock  on  the 
opponte  aide  threatens  to  stop  our  pnr- 
greM.    Sunnounted  ^e  difflcnttj  bj  a  dar- 
Dig  grmaaatie  feat,  performed  as  follows : — 
gUnding  on  each  other's  sbonlden,  the  lowest 
man  let  bis  bod;  Incliiie  orer  tbe  cliff,  so  that 


I,  as  highest,  mehed  the  edge  of 
ttu  oppodte  rock,  and  made  fast 
Uie  nqw  to  a  pttjectlon,  m  in  this 


Thus  we  bappQy  got  c 
treme  peak  of  the  Judk-I^  , 
three  British  oheera,  wliile  half  ft  duien  eagles  flew  round  and  round 


Had  no  time  to  make  Bcieotlflc 
eiperiments;  hot  aacertdned  that 
the  strength  of  alcohol  is  not  di- 
tnlniahed  in  any  aeosible  degree 
by  the  extreme  rkriScation  of  the 
air  at  great  heights. 

fiarmg  got  up,  prepared  to  go 

down  again,  an  operation  which 

*li  performed  In  a  mnch  quicker  style  thui  tbe  other,     Btarted  down 

>  i^s^itrj  slope,  and  mladng  our  fooling,  and  not  bdng  able  to  atop 

MtKlTea,  prooseded  in  this  manner,  down  at  i^aat  SOOO  feet,  before 

'it  npbyk  ridge  of  rocks,  composed  of  nncommonljh&rd 

granite,  against  which  we  rebounded  like 

footballs.    Up,  howeTer,  and  at  it  again. 

Came  to  another  difficulty  ;  found  ourselves 

in  a  dreadful  gullj  or  rkrlne,  with  no  sort  of 

exit  bat  a  narrow  cleft,  down  which  poured 

•  tremendous  cataract,  Into  an  swftil  black 

and  fbaming  pool  BOO  feet  below.    There 

was  nothiog  for  It  bat  to  fling  oarsetves 


torrent,  allow  ourselrcB  to  go  orer  the  waterfall,  and  take  our 
chance  in  the  cauldron — which  we  did,  in  the  manner  shown  below.  The 
•iploit  WIS  quite  dreadful,  fh)m  the  roar  of  the  water,  snd  tbe  speed  wSth 
which  we  were  hurled  through  the  air,  and  soused  it  least  100  fathoms  (for 
I  counted  them)  into  the  pool  below,  where,  after  we  had  reached  tbe  su^- 
Cte«,  we  were  whirled  about  for  at  least  an  hour  and  s  quarter  before  we 
managed  to  emerge.  Found  the  experience  I  had  picked  up  in  tbe  Holbom 
swimming  baths  of  little  avail  In  descending  this  cataract,  but  was  oely  loo 
happy  to  escape  at  any  price.  The  rest  ol  the  journey  was  comparatlTely 
easy,  owing  to  a  vctt  happy  thoagbt  of  mhie.  Happening  to  see  a  roaodlsh- 
shaped  avalanche  roll  past,  remembered  the  globe  tricks  m  the  circus,  wher* 
Signer  Saduatioi  kept  his  balance  on  a  big  wooden  ball  going  down  an  Id- 


con^erationa  of  budnem  t« 
The  lupPT 
boji."    Tl 
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cHncd  plane.  Coimnimleated 
the  notion  to  gnldw,  w^led 
for  the  next  ftTJuuMhs,  Jump- 
ed on  It  u  It  piTil,  mi 
went  doirn  like  winldn,  ■!- 
w>;i  keei^g  onr  pUcei  npon 
the  top  of  the  ball,  which 
gradnall;  increucd  to  luch 
a  rixe,  that  it  carried  off 
MTeral  chalets  beneath  qb. 
But  that,  of  conrte,  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with ;  kecfung 
our  places  aa  well  aa  Stdui- 
tlnl  himaelf,  until  the  huge 
inow-ball  came  to  a  full  stop 
in  the  mldat  of  a  pine  forest, 
where  we  clambered  out  of 
the  enow,  and  afler  wveral 

houra'  hard  walking,  reached  the  Tillage,  where  we  were  greeted  by  a 
deputation  of  the  authorities,  headed  bj  the  hotel-keeper  holding  mv  bill 
In  hie  hand,  vho  delivered  an  address  of  caugratnlation,  and  inquired 
when  It  would  be  conTenient  for  Die  (o  settle.  Postponing,  howcTer. 
Me  of  festirttj,  a  romantic  rural  /itt  was  got  up  in  honor  of  oi 
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It  Tirtuoiu — I  waa  particnlar  about  the  last — I  opened  the  ball. 


THE    LAHFLIQHTEB'S    BTOET. 


"If  70a  talk  of  Hurphy  and  Frauds  Hoore, 
gentlemen,'*  ssid  tbe  lamplighter  who  was  In  the 
chair,  "  I^ean  to  saj  that  neither  of  'em  ever  had 
any  moie  to  do  with  the  stars  than  Tom  Oite  had." 

"And  wiiat  iiad  he  to  do  with  'emf  aaked  the 
Umpllgbter  who  officiated  m  vice. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  replied  the  other;  "Juat  eiact- 
Ij  nothing  at  all" 

"Dojou  mean  to  aaj  tdu  don't  believe  in  Hur- 
phy, then  V  demanded  the  lamplighter  who  liad 
opened  the  diacusuon. 

"  I  mean  to  aay  that  I  believe  in  Tom  Grig,"  re- 
plied the  chairman.  "  Whether  I  beUeve  in  Mnr- 
phy  or  not,  Is  a  matter  between  me  and  m;  con- 
Mlence ;  and  whether  Uur^y  tMlievea  In  tdmaelf 
or  not,  is  a  matter  between  hfaa  and  Alt  aonadence. 
Oentlemen,  I  drink  your  beaUu." 


The  lamplighter  who  did  llie  company  this  honor, 
was  seated  in  the  chimney  comer  of  a  certun  tav- 
ern, which  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  tbe  lamp- 
lighter's Bouse  of  Call.  Be  aat  in  the  midat  of  a 
circle  of  lamplighten,  and  waa  the  cacique  or  chief 
of  the  tribe. 

If  any  of  oar  reader*  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  behold  a  lampligfater'a  ftaneral,  they  will  not  tie 
surprised  to  learn  that  lamplighter*  are  a  strange 
and  primitive  people ;  that  they  rigidly  adhere  to 
old  ceremonies  and  cnatoms  which  have  been  liand- 
ed  down  among  them  from  btber  to  ton  since  the 
lint  pabHc  lamp  was  lighted  oat  of  doon ;  that 
they  tntennarry,  and  betrolb  their  children  in 
infuiov  i  that  thej  enter  Into  do  ploti  or  conipba- 
dea  (for  Wbo  ever  heard  of  a  tnltoroM  lamp- 
llriiter  f )  1  that  tliey  commit  no  orimes  aff]^ikit  lot 
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laws  of  their  country  fthere  being  no  instance  of  a 
murderous  or  burglarious  lamplighter) ;  that  they 
are,  in  short,  notwithstanding  their  apparently 
Tolatile  and  restless  character,  a  highly  moral  and 
reflectlTe  people :  having  among  themselves  as 
many  traditional  observances  as  the  Jews,  and 
being,  as  a  body,  if  not  as  old  as  the  hills,  at  least 
as  old  as  the  streets.  It  is  an  article  of  their  creed 
that  the  first  faint  glimmering  of  true  civilization 
shone  in  the  first  street  light  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  They  trace  their  existence  and 
high  position  in  the  public  esteem,  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  heathen  mythology ;  and  bold  that  the  his- 
tory of  Prometheus  himself  is  but  a  pleasant  fable, 
whereof  the  true  hero  is  a  lamplighter, 

**  Gentlemen,**  said  the  lamplighter  in  the  chair, 
"  I  drink  your  healths.** 

"  And  perhaps,  sir,**  said  the  vice,  holding  up  his 
glass,  and  rising  a  little  way  off  his  seat  and  sitting 
down  again,  in  token  that  he  recognized  and  re- 
turned  the  compliment,  *'  perhaps  you  will  add  to 
that  condescension  by  telling  us  who  Tom  Grig  was, 
and  how  he  came  to  be  connected  in  your  mind 
with  Francis  Moore,  Physician.** 

**  Hear,  hear,  hear!**  cried  the  lamplighters 
generally. 

'^Tom  Grig,  gentlemen,**  said  the  chairman, 
"  was  one  of  us ;  and  it  happened  to  him  as  it  don*t 
often  happen  to  a  public  character  in  our  line,  that 
he  had  his  what-you-may-cali-it  cast** 

**  His  head?*'  said  the  vice. 

**  No,**  replied  the  chairman,  **  not  his  head.** 

**His  face,  perhaps  ?**  said  the  vice.  *^No,  not 
his  face.*'  "His  lees?**  "  No,  not  his  legs.'*  Nop 
yet  his  arms,  nor  his  hands,  nor  his  feet,  nor  his 
chest,  all  of  which  were  severally  suggested. 

"  His  nativity,  perhaps  f  * 

"  That*8  it,**  said  the  chairman,  awakening  from 
his  thoughtfiil  attitude  at  the  suggestion.  "His 
nativity.    That's  what  Tom  had  cast,  gentlemen.*' 

"  In  plaster  ?**  asked  the  vice. 

"  I  don*t  rightly  know  how  it*8  done,"  returned 
the  chairman,  "  but  I  suppose  it  was.** 

And  there  he  stopped,  as  if  that  were  all  he  had 
to  say ;  whereupon  there  arose  a  murmur  among 
the  company,  which  at  length  resolved  itself  into  a 
request,  conveyed  through  the  vice,  that  he  would 
go  on.  This  beins  exactly  what  the  chairman 
wanted,  he  mused  for  a  little  time,  performed  that 
igreeable  ceremony  which  b  popularly  termed 
wetting  one's  whistle,  and  went  on  thus : 

"  Tom  Grig,  gentlemen,  waa,  as  I  have  said,  one 
of  us ;  and  I  may  go  further,  and  say  he  was  an 
ornament  to  us,  and  such  a  one  as  only  the  good 
old  times  of  oil  and  cotton  could  have  produced. 
Tom's  family,  gentlemen,  were  all  Uimplighters." 

"  Not  the  ladies,  I  hope  ?"  asked  the  vice. 

"They  had  talent  enough  for  it,  sir,**  rejoined 
the  chahman,  "  and  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
prejudices  of  society.  Let  women  have  their  rights, 
sir,  and  the  females  of  Tom's  family  would  have 
been  every  one  of  'em  in  office.  But  that  emanci- 
pation hasn't  come  yet,  and  hadn't  then,  and  con- 
sequently they  confined  themselves  to  the  bosoms 
of  their  families,  cooked  the  dinners,  mended  the 
clothes,  minded  the  children,  comforted  their  hus- 
bands, and  attended  to  the  housekeeping  generally. 
It's  a  hard  thing  upon  the  women,  gentlemen,  that 
they  are  limited  to  such  a  sphere  of  action  as  this  ; 
very  hard. 

"  I  happen  -to  know  all  aboat  Tom,  gentlemen, 


from  the  circumstance  of  his  uncle  by  the  mother's 
side,  having  been  my  particular  friend.  His  (that's 
Tom's  uncle's)  fate  was  a  melancholy  one.  Gas  was 
the  death  of  him.  When  it  was  first  talked  of,  he 
laughed.  He  wasn't  angry ;  he  laughed  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  human  nature.  *  They  might  as  well 
talk*,  he  says,  *  of  laying  on  an  everlasting  succes- 
sion of  glow-worms ;  and  then  he  laughed  again, 
partly  at  his  joke,  and  partly  at  poor  humanity. 

"In  course  of  time,  however,  the  thing  got 
ground,  the  experiment  was  made,  and  they  lighted 
up  Pall  Mall.  Tora*s  uncle  went  to  see  it.  I've 
heard  that  he  fell  off  his  ladder  fourteen  times  that 
night  from  weakness,  and  that  he  would  certainly 
have  gone  on  falling  till  he  killed  himself,  if  hiB 
last  tumble  hadn*t  been  into  a  wheel-barrow  which 
was  going  his  way,  and  humanely  took  him  home. 
'  I  foresee  in  this,*  says  Tom*s  uncle  faintly,  and 
taking  to  his  bed  as  he  spoke — *  I  foresee  in  this,' 
he  says,  Hhe  breaking  up  of  our  profession. 
There's  no  more  going  the  rounds  to  trim  by  day- 
light, no  more  dribbling  down  of  the  oil  on  the  hats 
and  bonnets  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  when  one 
feels  in  spirits.  Any  low  fellow  can  light  a  gas- 
lamp.  And  it*8  all  up.*  In  this  state  of  mind,  he 
petitioned  the  government  for — I  want  a  word 
again,  gentlemen — ^what  do  you  call  that  which 
they  give  to  people  when  it*8  found  out,  at  last, 
that  theyVe  never  been  of  any  use,  and  have  been 
paid  too  much  for  doing  nothing  ?** 

"Compensation?**  suggested  the  vice. 

'*  That's  it,*'  said  the  chairman.  "  Compensation. 
They  didn*t  eive  it  him  though,  and  then  he  got 
very  fond  of  his  country  all  at  once,  and  went 
about  saying  that  gas  was  a  death-blow  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  that  it  was  a  plot  of  the  radicals  to 
ruin  the  country  and  destroy  the  oil  and  cotton 
trade  for  ever,  and  that  the  whales  would  go  and 
kill  themselves  privately,  out  of  eheer  spite  and 
vexation  at  not  being  caught.  At  last,  he  got  right 
down  cracked ;  called  his  tobacco-pipe  a  gas-pipe ; 
thought  his  tears  were  lamp-oil ;  and  went  on  with 
all  manner  of  nonsense  of  that  sort,  till  one  night 
he  hung  himself  on  a  lamp-iron  in  Saint  Martin*a 
Lane,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him, 

"  Tom  loved  him,  gentlemen,  but  he  survived  it. 
He  shed  a  tear  over  his  grave,  got  very  drunk, 
spoke  a  funeral  oration  that  night  in  the  watch- 
house,  and  was  fined  five  shillings  for  it,  in  the 
rooming.  Some  men  are  none  the  worse  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  Tom  was  one  of  *em.  He  went  that 
very  afternoon  on  a  new  beat :  as  clear  in  his  head, 
and  as  free  from  fever  as  Father  Mathew  himself. 

"  Tom*s  new  beat,  gentlemen,  was — ^I  can*t  exact- 
ly say  where,  for  that  he*d  never  tell ;  but  I  know 
it  was  in  a  quiet  part  of  town,  where  there  was 
some  queer  old  houses.  I  have  always  had  it  in 
my  head  that  it  must  have  been  somewhere  near 
Canonbury  Tower  in  Islington,  but  that's  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Whereever  it  was,  he  went  upon  it, 
with  a  bran  new  ladder,  a  white  bat,  a  brown  hol- 
land  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  blue  neck-kerchief,  and 
a  sprig  of  full-blown  double  wall-flower  in  his  but- 
ton-hole. Tom  was  always  genteel  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  I  have  heard  from  the  best  judges,  that 
if  he  had  left  his  ladder  at  home  that  afternoon, 
you  might  have  look  him  for  a  lord. 

"He  was  always  merry,  was  Tom,  and  such  a 
singer,  that  if  there  was  any  encouragement  for 
native  talent,  he*d  have  been  at  the  opera.  He 
was  on  his  ladder,  lighting  his  first  lamp,  and  sing- 
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•trike  five,  and  euddenljseeaui  old  gentle 

k  lelescope  in  his  hand,  throw  up  k  window  and 

look  at  bim  very  hard. 

"  Tom  didn't  know  what  could  be  passing  ia  Ibii 
old  genlleinui'B  mind.  He  thought  it  likelj  enough 
that  he  might  be  sajing  withm  lumself,  'Hcre'i  a 
Dew  lamplighter — &  good-looking  70ung  fellow — 
■hall  I  BtKud  Bomething  to  drinki'  Thinking  this 
poaaible,  he  keeps  quite  BtUl,  prelendiag  lobever; 
pttrticulBr  about  the  wick,  and  looks  at  (he  old 'gen- 
tleman sidenajs,  seeming  to  lake  no  notice  of 
him. 

"  Gentlemen,  he  was  one  of  the  strangest  and 
nuMt  mjBteriouB-looking  files  that  ever  Tom  clapped 
his  e^es  on-  He  was  dressed  all  slorenlj  and  un< 
tidj,  in  s  great  gowD  of  a  kind  of  bed-furniture 

Eittern,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  on  bis  head  ;  and  a 
ng  old  flapped  waistcoat;  with  no  braces,  no 
Brings,  very  few  buttons — in  short,  with  hardlj 
■DJ  of  those  artificial  contriranees  that  hold  society 
toge^er.  Tom  knew  bj  these  ligna,  and  by  his 
not  being  shared,  and  by  bis  not  being  oTer-clean, 
aod  by  a  sort  of  wisdom  not  quite  awake,  in  his 
lace,  that  he  was  a  scientific  old  gentleman.  He 
often  told  me  that  If  he  could  hare  conceived  the 
poiribility  of  the  whole  Royal  Society  beiog  boiled 
down  into  one  man,  he  should  hare  sud  the  old 
gentleman's  body  was  that  Body. 

"The  old  gentleman  claps  Uie  telescope  to  his 
eje,  looks  alT  round,  sees  nobody  else  in  ught. 
Mares  at  Tom  again,  «iid  cries  out  rery  loud : 

>"Hal-loa!' 


"  '  HoUos,  nr,'  says  Tom  from  the  ladder ;  '  and 
hoUoa  again,  if  you  come  to  that.' 

"'Here's  an  extraordinary  falfllment,' says  the 
old  gentleman,  '  of  a  prediction  of  the  plsDets.' 

" '  Is  there  ?'  says  Tom,  '  I'm  rery  glad  to  hear  it-' 

"'TouBg  man,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  'jou 
dont  know  me.' 


IBg. 

" '  1  read,'  cries  Che  old  gentleman,  without  tak- 
iog  any  notice  of  this  politeness  on  Tom's  part — 
'I  read  what's  going  to  happen,  in  the  stars.' 

"Tom  thanked  him  for  the  infonuation,  and 
begged  to  know  If  any  thing  particular  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  stars,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
so ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  correcting  him,  eipUun- 
ed  that  he  read  in  the  stars  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen on  dry  land,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
alt  the  celestial  bodies. 

"  '  I  hope  they're  all  well,  sir,'  iajs  Tom, — '  every 

"'Hush!'  cries  the  old  gentleman.  'I  bare 
consulted  the  book  of  Fate  with  rare  and  wonder- 
ful success.  1  am  rented  in  the  great  sciences  of 
astrology  and  astronomy.  In  my  house  here,  I 
have  every  description  of  apparatus  for  obserring 
the  course  and  motion  of  the  planets.  Six  months 
ago,  I  derived  from  Ihia  source,  the  knowledge  that 
precisely  as  the  clock  struck  five  this  aflemoon,  a 
stranger  would  present  himself — Che  destined  hus- 
band of  my  young  and  lovelv  niece — in  reality  of 
illustrious  and  high  descent,  but  whose  birth  would 
be  eareloped  in  uncertainty  and  mystery.  Don't 
tell  me  yours  isn't,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was  in  such  a  hurrr  to  speak  that  he  couldn't  get 
the  words  out  fast  enough,  '  for  I  know  better.' 

"Gentlemen,  Tom  was  so  astonished  when  he 
heard  him  say  this,  that  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
footiog  on  the  ladder,  and  found  it  neuessary  to 
bold  on  by  the  lamp-post.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  his  birth.  His  mother  had  always  admitted 
it.  Tom  bad  never  known  who  was  his  father,  and 
some  people  had  gone  so  ftr  as  to  say  that  even  (A« 
was  in  doubt. 

"While  be  was  in  this  state  of  amazement,  the 
old  gentleman  leaves  the  window,  hursts  onC  of  the 
house-door,  shakes  the  ladder,  and  Tom,  like  a  ripe 
pumpkin,  comes  sliding  down  into  bis  arms. 

"'Let  me  embrace  you,'  he  says,  folding  his 
arms  about  him,  and  nearly  lighting  up  hit  old  bed- 
furniture  gown  at  Tom's  link.  'You're  a  man  of 
noble  aspect.  Every  thing  combines  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  my  observations.  You  have  had  mys- 
terious promptings  within  you,'  he  says ;  '  I  know 
you  have  had  whisperings  of  greatness,  ehT'  he 
sayi. 

" '  I  think  I  have,'  says  Tom — Tom  was  one  of 
those  who  can  persuade  themselves  to  any  thing 
they  like—'  I  have  often  thought  t  wasn't  the 
small  beer  1  was  taken  for.' 

"'You  were  right,'  cries  the  old  gentlemsn, 
hugging  him  again.    '  Come  lo.    H;  niece  awaits 

"  'la  the  yonng  lady  tolerable  good-looking,  ^f 
says  Tom,  hanging  fire  rather,  as  be  thought  of  her 
playing  (he  piano,  and  knowing  French,  and  being 
up  to  all  manner  of  accomplishments. 

" '  She's  beautiful  I'  cries  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was  in  such  a  terrible  bustle  that  he  was  all  in  a 
perspiration.  '  She  has  a  graceful  carriage,  an  ex- 
quisite shape,  a  sweet  voice,  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  animation  and  expression ;  and  the  eye,' 
he  says,  rubbing  bis  hands,  '  of  a  startled  &wn. 

"Tom  supposed  this  might  mean,  what  was 
called  among  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  '  a  game 
eye;'  and,  with  a  view  to  this  defect,  inquiiad 
whether  the  yonng  lady  had  any  cash. 
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***She  has  fire  thousand  pounds,*  cries  the  old 
genUeman.  *  Bat  what  of  that  ?  what  of  that  ?  A 
word  in  your  ear.  I*m  in  search  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  I  have  very  nearly  found  it — not 
quite.  It  turns  every  thing  to  gold ;  that's  its  prop- 
erty.' * 

*^  Tom  naturally  thought  it  must  have  a  deal  of 
property;  and  said  that  when  the  old  gentleman 
did  get  it,  he  hoped  he'd  be  careful  to  keep  it  in 
the  umily. 

**  *  Certainly,'  he  says,  *  of  course.  Five  thousand 
pounds !  What's  five  thousand  pounds  to  us  ? 
What's  five  millions  ?'  he  savs.  *  What's  five  thou- 
sand  millions  f  Money  will  be  nothing  to  us.  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  spend  it  fast  enough.' 

"  *  We'll  try  what  we  can  do,  sir,'  says  Tom. 

** '  We  will,'  says  the  old  gentleman.  *  Your 
name?' 

"  *  Grig,'  says  Tom. 

'*The  old  gentleman  embraced  him  again,  very 
tight ;  and  without  speaking  another  word,  dragged 
him  into  the  house  in  such  an  excited  manner,  that 
it  was  as  much  as  Tom  could  do  to  take  his  link 
and  ladder  with  him,  and  put  them  down  in  the 
passage. 

**  Gentlemen,  if  Tom  hadn't  been  always  remark- 
able for  his  love  of  truth,  I  think  you  would  still 
have  believed  him  when  he  said  that  all  this  was 
like  a  dream.  There  is  no  better  way  for  a  man  to 
find  out  whether  he  really  is  asleep  or  awake,  than 
calUog  for  something  to  eat.  If  he's  in  a  dream, 
sentlemen,  hell  find  something  wanting  in  the 
flavor,  depend  upon  it. 

"  Tom  explained  his  doubts  to  the  old  gentleman, 
and  said  if  there  was  any  cold  meat  in  the  house,  it 
would  ease  his  mind  very  much  to  test  himself  at 
once.  The  old  gentleman  ordered  up  a  venison 
pie,  a  small  ham,  and  a  bottle  of  very  old  Madeira. 
At  the  first  mouthful  of  pie,  and  the  first  glass  of 
vine,  Tom  smacks  his  lips  and  cries  out,  *  Fm 
awake — wide  awake  *,'  and  to  prove  that  he  was  so, 
gentlemen,  he  made  an  end  of  'em  both. 

**When  Tom  had  finished  his  meal  (which  he 
never  spoke  of  afterwards  without  tears  in  his  eyes), 
the  old  gentleman  hugs  him  again,  and  says,  *  No- 
ble stranger!  let  us  visit  my  young  and  lovely 
niece.'  Tom,  who  was  a  little  elevated  with  the 
wine,  repUes,  *  The  noble  stranger  is  agreeable  I' 
At  which  words  the  old  gentleman  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  to  the  parlor;  crying  as  he  open- 
ed the  door,  *  Here  is  Mr.  Grig,  the  favorite  of  the 
planets!' 

**I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  female 
beauty,  gentlemen,  for  every  one  of  us  has  a  model 
of  his  own  that  suits  his  own  taste  best.  In  this 
parlor  that  I'm  speaking  of,  there  were  two  young 
kdies ;  and  if  every  gentleman  present  will  imagine 
two  models  of  his  own  in  their  places,  and  will  be 
kind  enough  to  polish  'em  up  to  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  he  will  then  have  a  faint  con- 
ception of  their  uncommon  radiance. 

**  Besides  these  two  young  ladies,  there  was  their 
waiting-woman,  that  under  any  other  circumstances 
Tom  would  have  looked  upon  as  a  Venus  ;  and  be- 
sides her,  there  was  a  tall,  thin,  dismal-faced  young 
gentleman,  half  man  and  half  boy,  dressed  in  a 
childish  sidt  of  clothes  very  much  too  short  in  the 
legs  and  arms;  and  looking,  according  to  Tom's 
comparison,  like  one  of  the  wax  juveniles  from  a 
tailor's  door,  grown  up  and  run  to  seed.  Now, 
this  youngster  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground, 


and  looked  very  fierce  at  Tom,  and  Tom  looked 
fierce  at  him — for  to  tell  the  truth,  gentlemen, 
Tom  more  than  half  suspected  that  when  they  en- 
tered the  room  he  was  kissing  one  of  the  young 
ladies ;  and  for  any  thing  Tom  knew,  you  observe,  it 
might  be  his  young  lady — which  was  not  pleasant. 

"  *  Sir,'  says  Tom,  *  before  we  proceed  any  further, 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  who  this 
young  Salamander' — ^Tom  called  him  that  for  aggra- 
vation, you  perceive,  gentlemen — '  who  this  young 
Salamander  may  be  ?' 

**  *  That,  Mr.  Grig,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  *  is 
my  little  boy.  He  was  christened  Galileo  Isaac 
Newton  Flamstead.  Don't  mind  him.  He  is  a 
mere  child.' 

"  *  A  very  fine  child,  too,'  says  Tom — still  aggra- 
vating, you'll  observe — *  of  his  age,  and  as  good  as 
fine,  1  have  no  doubt.  How  do  you  do,  my  man  f 
with  which  kind  and  patronizing  expressions,  Tom 
reached  up  to  pat  him  on  the  head,  and  quoted  two 
lines  about  little  boys,  from  Doctor  Watts'  Hymns, 
which  he  had  learned  at  a  Sunday  School. 

"  It  was  very  easy  to  see,  gentlemen,  by  this 
youngster's  frowning,  and  by  the  waiting-maid's 
tossing  her  head  and  turning  up  her  nose,  and  by 
the  young  ladies  turning  their  backs  and  talking  to- 
gether at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  nobody 
but  the  old  gentleman  took  very  kindly  to  the 
noble  stranger.  Indeed,  Tom  plainly  hoard  the 
waiting-woman  say  of  her  master,  that  so  far  from 
being  able  to  read  the  stars  as  he  pretended,  she 
didn't  believe  he  knew  his  letters  in  'em,  or  at  best 
that  he  had  got  further  than  words  in  one  syllable ; 
but  Tom,  not  minding  this  (for  he  was  in  spirits 
after  the  Madeira),  looks  with  an  agreeable  air  to- 
wards the  young  ladies,  and  kissing  his  hand  to 
both,  says  to  the  old  gentleman,  '  Which  is  which  V 

*'  *  This,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  leading  out  the 
handsomest,  if  one  of  'em  could  possibly  be  said  to 
be  handsomer  than  the  other — *  this  is  my  niece. 
Miss  Fannv  Barker.' 

**  *  If  you'll  permit  me.  Miss,'  says  Tom,  *  being  a 
noble  stranger  and  a  favorite  of  the  planets,  I  will 
conduct  myself  as  such.'  With  these  words,  he 
kisses  the  young  lady  in  a  very  affable  way,  turns 
to  the  old  gentleman,  slaps  hnu  on  the  back,  and 
says,  *  When's  it  to  come  off,  my  buck?" 

**  The  young  lady  colored  so  deep,  and  her  lip 
trembled  so  much,  gentlemen,  that  Tom  really 
thought  she  was  going  to  cry.  But  she  kept  her 
feelings  down,  and  turning  to  the  old  gentleman, 
says,  *  Dear  uncle,  though  you  have  the  absolute 
disposal  of  my  hand  and  fortune,  and  though  you 
mean  well  in  disposing  of  'em  thus,  I  ask  you 
whether  you  don't  think  this  is  a  mistake  ?  Don't 
you  think,  dear  uncle,'  she  says,  *■  that  the  stars 
must  be  in  error  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  comet 
may  have  put  'em  out  ?' 

'*  *  The  stirs,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  *  couldn't 
make  a  mistake  if  they  tried.  Emma,'  he  says  to 
the  other  young  lady. 

'*  *  Yes,  papa,'  says  she. 

**  *  The  same  day  that  makes  your  cousin  Mrs. 
Grig,  will  unite  you  to  the  gifled  Mooney.  No  re- 
monstrance— no  tears.  Now,  Mr.  Grig,  let  me 
conduct  you  to  that  hallowed  ground,  that  philo- 
sophical retreat,  where  my  friend  and  partner,  the 
gifted  Mooney  of  whom  I  have  just  now  spoken,  is 
even  now  pursuing  those  discoveries  which  shall 
enrich  us  with  the  precious  metal,  and  make  us  mas- 
ters of  the  world.     Come,  Mr.  Grig,'  he  says. 
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***With  all  my  heart,  nr/  replies  Tom;  'and 
luck  to  the  gifted  Mooney,  say  I — ^not  bo  much  on 
his  account  as  for  our  worthy  seWes  !*  With  this 
sentiment,  Tom  kissed  his  hand  to  the  ladies  again, 
and  followed  him  out ;  having  the  gratification  to 
perceive,  as  he  looked  back,  that  they  were  all 
hanging  on  by  the  arms  and  legs  of  Ofdileo  Isaac 
Newton  Flamstead,  to  prevent  him  from  following 
the  noble  stranger,  and  tearing  him  to  pieces. 

**  *  Gentlemen,  Tom*s  father-in-law  that  was  to 
be,  took  him  bv  the  hand,  and  having  lighted  a 
little  lamp,  led  him  across  a  paved  court-yard  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  into  a  very  large,  dark, 
gloomy  room :  filled  with  all  manner  of  bottles, 
globes,  books,  telescopes,  crocodiles,  alligators,  and 
other  scientific  instruments  of  every  kind.  In  the 
centre  of  this  room  was  a  stove  or  furnace,  with 
what  Tom  called  a  pot,  but  which  in  my  opinion 
was  a  crucible,  in  full  boil.  In  one  comer  was  a 
sort  of  ladder  leading  through  the  roof;  and  up 
this  ladder  the  old  gentleman  pointed,  as  he  said  in 
a  whisper : 

**  *  The  observatory.  Mr.  Mooney  is  even  now 
watching  for  the  precise  time  at  which  we  are  to 
come  into  all  the  riches  of  the  earth.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  he  and  I,  alone  in  that  silent  place, 
to  cast  your  nativity  before  the  hour  arrives.  Put 
the  day  and  minute  of  your  birth  on  this  piece  of 
paper,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.* 

**  *  You  don*t  mean  to  say,*  says  Tom,  doing  as 
he  was  told  and  giving  him  back  the  paper,  *  that 
I'm  to  wait  here  long,  do  you  ?  It^s  a  precious  dis- 
mal place.' 

**  *  Hush  t*  says  the  old  gentleman,  *  it^s  hallowed 
ground.    Farewell  I' 

"  *  Stop  a  minute,'  says  Tom,  *  what  a  hurry 
you're  in.    What's  in  that  large  bottle  yonder  V 

**  *  It*s  a  child  with  three  heads,*  says  the  old 
gentleman ;  *  and  every  thing  else  in  proportion. 

"  *  Why  don*t  you  throw  him  away  V  says  Tom. 
*What  do  you  keep  such  unpleasant  things  here 
for?* 

*** Throw  him  away!*  cries  the  old  gentleman. 
*We  use  him  constantly  in  astrology.  IIe*B  a 
charm.' 

*^  *  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,'  says  Tom,  *  from 
his  appearance.    Must  you  go,  I  say  ?' 

**The  old  gentleman  makes  him  no  answer,  but 
climbs  up  the  ladder  in  a  greater  bustle  than  ever. 
Tom  looked  after  his  legs  till  there  was  nothing  of 
him  left,  and  then  sat  down  to  wait ;  feeling  (so  he 
used  to  say)  as  comfortable  as  if  he  was  going  to 
be  made  a  freemason,  and  they  were  heating  the 
pokers. 

^'  Tom  waited  so  long,  gentlemen,  that  he  began 
to  think  it  must  be  getting  on  for  midnight  at  least, 
and  felt  more  dismai  and  lonely  than  ever  he  had 
done  in  all  his  life.  He  tried  every  means  of  whil- 
ing  away  the  time,  but  it  never  had  seemed  to 
move  so  slow.  First  he  took  a  nearer  view  of  the 
child  with  three  heads,  and  thought  what  a  comfort 
it  must  have  been  to  its  parents.  Then  he  looked 
up  a  long  telescope  which  was  pointed  out  of  the 
window,  but  saw  nothing  particular,  in  consequence 
of  the  stopper  being  on  at  the  other  end.  Then  he 
came  to  a  skeleton  in  a  glass  case,  labelled,  *  Skele- 
ton of  a  gentleman — ^Prepared  by  Mr.  Mooney,* — 
which  made  him  hope  that  Mr.  Mooney  might  not 
be  in  the  habit  of  preparing  gentlemen  that  way 
without  their  own  consent.  A  hundred  times,  at 
least,  he  looked  into  the  pot  where  they  were  boiling 


the  philosopher's  stone  down  to  the  proper  consist- 
ency, and  wondered  whether  it  was  nearly  done. 
*When  it  is,*  thinks  Tom,  TU  send  out  for  six- 
penn*orth  of  sprats,  and  turn  'em  into  gold  fish 
for  a  first  experiment.'  Besides  which,  he  made 
up  his  mind,  gentlemen,  to  have  a  country-house 
and  a  park ;  and  to  plant  a  bit  of  it  with  a*  double 
row  of  gas-lamps  a  mile  long,  and  go  out  every 
night  with  a  French-polished  mahogany  ladder,  and 
two  servants  in  livery  behind  him,  to  light  'em  for 
his  own  pleasure. 

**  At  length  and  at  last,  the  old  gentleman's  legs 
appeared  upon  the  steps  leading  through  the  roof, 
and  he  came  slowly  down :  bringing  along  with 
him  the  gifted  Mooney.  This  Mooney,  gentlemen, 
was  even  more  scientific  in  appearance  than  his 
friend ;  and  had,  as  Tom  often  decUred  upon  his 
word  and  honor,  the  dirtiest  fiice  we  can  possibly 
know  of,  in  this  imperfect  state  of  existence. 

**  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  aware  that  if  a  scientific 
man  isn't  absent  in  his  mind,  he's  of  no  good  at  alL 
Mr.  Mooney  was  so  absent,  that  when  the  old  gen- 
tleman said  to  him,  *  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Grig,* 
he  put  out  his  leg.  *  Here's  a  mind,  Mr.  Grig!' 
cries  the  old  gentleman  in  a  rapture.  ^Here's 
philosophy!  Here's  rumination!  Don't  disturb 
him,*  he  says,  ^  for  this  is  amazing !' 

*^Tom  had  no  wish  to  disturb  him,  having 
nothing  particular  to  say ;  but  he  was  so  uncom- 
monly amazing,  that  the  old  gentleman  got  impa- 
tient, and  determined  to  give  him  an  electric  shock 
to  bring  him  to — '  for  you  must  know,  Mr.  Grig,' 
he  says,  *  that  we  always  keep  a  strongly  charged 
battery,  ready  for  that  purpose.'  These  means 
being  resorted  to,  gentlemen,  the  gifted  Mooney 
revived  with  a  loud  roar,  and  he  no  sooner  came 
to  himself,  than  both  he  and  the  old  gentleman 
looked  at  Tom  with  compassion,  and  shed  tears 
abundantly. 

*'  *  My  dear  friend,'  says  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
Gifted,  *  prepare  him.' 

"  *  I  say,'  cries  Tom,  falling  back,  *  none  of  that, 
you  know.  No  preparing  by  Mr.  Mooney,  if  you 
please.' 

*'  *Alas!'  replies  the  old  gentleman,  *you  don't 
understand  us.  My  friend,  inform  him  of  his  fate. 
—I  can't.' 

**  The  Gifted  mustered  up  his  voice,  after  many 
efforts,  and  informed  Tom  that  his  nativity  had 
been  carefully  cast,  and  he  would  expire  at  exactly 
thirty-five  minutes,  twenty-seven  seconds,  and  five- 
sixths  of  a  second,  past  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  that 
day  two  months. 

^*  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  were 
Tom's  feelings  at  this  aimouncement,  on  the  eve  of 
matrimony  and  endless  riches.  *■  I  think,'  he  says 
in  a  trembling  way,  *  there  must  be  a  mistake  in 
the  working  of  that  sum.  Will  you  do  roe  the  fa- 
vor to  cast  It  up  again  ?* — *  There  is  no  mistake,'  re- 
plies the  old  gentleman,  *■  it  is  confirmed  by  Francis 
Moore,  Physician.  Here  is  the  prediction  for  to- 
morrow two  months.'  And  he  showed  him  the 
page,  where  sure  enough  were  these  words — *  The 
decease  of  a  great  person  may  be  looked  for,  about 
this  time.' 

***  Which,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  *is  clearly 
you,  Mr.  Grig.' 

**  *  Too  clearly,'  cries  Tom,  rinking  into  a  chair, 
and  giving  one  hand  to  the  old  gentleman,  and 
one  to  the  Gifted.  *  The  orb  of  day  has  set  on 
Thomaa  Grig  for  evert* 
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^  At  this  affecting  remark,  the  Gifted  shed  tears 
,  and  the  other  two  mingled  their  tears  with 


his,  in  a  kind — ^if  I  may  use  the  exprcssion^-of 
Mooney  and  Co.*s  entire.  But  the  old  gentleman 
recovering  first,  observed  that  this  was  only  a  rea- 
son for  hastening  the  marriage,  in  order  that  Tom^s 
distinguished  race  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity ; 
and  requesting  the  Gifted  to  console  Mr.  Grig  during 
his  temporary  absence,  he  withdrew  to  settle  the 
preliminaries  with  his  niece  immediately. 

**  And  now,  gentlemen,  a  yery  extraordinary  and 
remarkable  occurrence  took  place ;  for  as  Tom  sat 
in  a  melancholy  way  in  one  chair,  and  the  Gifted 
sat  in  a  melancholy  way  in  another,  a  couple  of 
doors  were  thrown  violently  open,  the  two  young 
ladies  rushed  in,  and  one  knelt  down  in  a  loving  at- 
titude at  Tom^s  feet,  and  the  other  at  the  Giftcd*s. 
So  far,  perhaps,  as  Tom  was  concerned — as  he  used 
to  say — ^you  will  say  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
this ;  but  you  will  be  of  a  different  opinion  when 
you  understand  that  Tom^s  young  lady  was  kneeling 
to  the  Gifted,  and  the  Gifted*s  youug  ludy  was 
kneeling  to  Tom. 

**  *  H^oa  I  stop  a  minute  !*  cries  Tom ;  *  here's 
a  mistake.  I  need  condoling  with  by  sympathizing 
woman,  under  my  afflicting  circumstances  ;  but 
we're  out  in  the  figure.  Change  partners,  Mooney.' 
*'  *  Monster !'  cries  Tom's  young  lady,  clinging  to 
the  Gifted. 
**  *  Miss  I'  says  Tom.  *  Is  that  your  manners  V 
**  *  I  abjure  thee  V  cries  Tom's  young  lady.  *  I 
renounce  thee.  I  never  will  be  thine.  Thou,'  she 
says  to  the  Gifted,  *  art  the  object  of  my  first  and 
all-engrosfflng  passion.  Wrapt  in  thy  sublime 
Tisions,  thou  hast  not  perceived  my  love ;  but, 
driven  to  despair,  I  now  shake  off  the  woman,  and 
avow  it.  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  man  I'  AVith  which  re- 
proach, she  laid  her  head  upon  the  Gifted's  breast, 
and  put  her  arms  about  him  in  the  tendcrest  man- 
ner possible,  gentlemen. 

*'  *  And  I,'  says  the  other  young  lady,  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  that  miade  Tom  start, — ^  I  hereby  abjure 
my  chosen  husband  too.  Hear  me,  Goblin !' — this 
was  to  the  Gifted-—*  Hear  me !  I  hold  thee  in  the 
deepest  detestation.  The  maddening  interview  of 
this  one  night  has  filled  my  soul  with  love — but  not 
for  thee.  It  is  for  thee,  for  thee,  young  man,'  she 
cries  to  Tom.  *As  Monk  Lewis  finely  observes, 
Thomas,  Thomas,  I  am  thine ;  Thomas,  Thomas, 
thou  art  mine:  thine  for  ever,  mine  for  ever!' 
With  which  words,  she  became  very  tender  like- 
wise. 

**Tom  and  the  Gifted,  gentlemen,  as  you  may 
believe,  looked  at  each  other  in  a  very  awkward 
manner,  and  with  thoughts  not  at  all  compliment- 
ary to  the  two  young  ladies.  As  to  the  Gifted, 
I  have  heard  Tom  say  often,  that  he  was  certain  he 
was  in  a  fit,  and  had  it  inwardly. 

**  *■  Speak  to  me !  oh,  speak  to  me !'  cries  Tom's 
young  lady  to  the  Gifted. 

"  'I  don't  want  to  speak  to  anybody,'  he  says, 
finding  his  voice  at  last,  and  trying  to  push  her 
away.  *  I  think  I  had  better  go.  Vm — I'm  fright- 
ened,' he  says,  looking  about  as  if  he  had  lost  some- 
thing. 

**  *  Not  one  look  of  love  !*  she  cries.  *■  Hear  me, 
while  I  declare—' 

**  *  I  don't  know  how  to  look  a  look  of  love,'  he 
says,  all  in  a  maze.     *  Don't  declare  any  thing.    I 
don't  want  to  hear  anybody.' 
^  *  That's  right  V  cnes  the  old  gentleman  (who  it 


seems  had  been  listening).  *  That's  right  I  Don't 
hear  her.  Emma  shall  marry  you  to-morrow,  my 
friend,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  and  the  shall 
marry  Mr.  Grig.' 

**  Gentlemen,  these  words  were  no  sooner  out  of 
his  mouth,  than  Galileo  Isaac  Newton  Flamstead 
(who  it  seems  had  been  listening  too)  darts  in,  and 
spinning  round  and  round,  like  a  young  giant's  top, 
cries,  *■  Let  her.  Let  her.  I'm  fierce ;  Tm  furious. 
I  give  her  leave.  I'll  never  marry  anybody  after 
this — never.  It  isn't  safe.  She  is  the  falsest  of  the 
false,'  he  cries,  tearing  his  hair  and  gnashing  his 
teeth ;  *  and  I'll  live  and  die  a  bachelor.' 

"  *  The  little  boy,'  observed  the  Gifted  gravely, 

*  albeit  of  tender  years,  has  spoken  wisdom.  I  have 
been  led  to  the  contemplation  of  woman-kind,  and 
will  not  adventure  on  the  troubled  waters  of  matri- 
monv.' 

"  *  What !'  says  the  old  gentleman,  *  not  marry  my 
daughter!  AVon't  you,  Mooney?  Not  if  I  make 
her  ?    Won't  you  ?    Won  t  you  V 

**  *  No,'  says  Mooney,  *  I  won't.  And  if  anybody 
asks  me  any  more,  I'll  run  away,  and  never  come 
back  again.' 

"/Mr.  Grig,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  *the  stars 
must  be  obeyed.  You  have  not  changed  your 
mind  because  of  a  little  girlish  folly — eh,  Mr. 
Grig  ?' 

**  Tom,  gentlemen,  had  had  his  eyes  about  him, 
and  was  pretty  sure  that  all  this  was  a  device  and 
trick  of  the  waiting-maid,  to  put  him  off  his  incli- 
nation. He  had  seen  her  hiding  aud  skipping  about 
the  two  doors,  and  had  observed  that  a  very  little 
whispering  from  her  pacified  the  Salamander  direct- 
ly. '  So,'  thinks  Tom,  *■  this  is  a  plot — but  it  won't 
fit.' 

"  *  Eh,  Mr.  Grig  V  says  the  old  gentleman. 

4  4  4  wjiy^  gi|.^»  gay 8  Tom,  pointing  to  the  crucible, 

*  if  the  soup's  nearly  ready — * 

**  *  Another  hour  beholds  the  consummation  of 
our  labors,'  returned  the  old  gentleman. 

** '  Very  good,'  says  Tom,  with  a  mournful  air. 
*■  It's  only  for  two  months,  but  I  may  as  well  be  the 
richest  man  in  the  world  even  for  that  time.  I'm 
not  particular.    I'll  take  her,  sir.     YXi  take  her.' 

**  The  old  gentleman  was  in  a  rapture  to  find  Tom 
still  in  the  same  mind,  and  drawing  the  young  lady 
towards  him  by  little  and  little,  was  joining  their 
hands  by  main  force,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  gentle- 
men, the  crucible  blows  up  with  a  great  crash; 
everybody  screams ;  the  room  is  filled  with  smoke ; 
and  Tom,  not  knowing  what  may  happen  next, 
throws  himself  into  a  fancy  attitude,    and  says, 

*  Come  on,  if  you  are  a  man  !'  without  addressing 
himself  to  anybody  in  particular. 

"  *  The  labors  of  fifteen  years  I'  says  the  old  gen- 
man,  clasping  his  hands  and  looking  down  upon 
the  Gifted,  who  was  saving  the  pieces,  *  are  destroy- 
ed in  an  instant!' — And  I  am  told,  gentlemen,  by- 
the-bye,  that  this  same  philosopher  s  stone  would 
have  been  discovered  a  hundred  times  at  least,  to 
speak  within  bounds,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  one  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  apparatus  always 
blows  up,  when  it's  on  the  very  point  of  succeeding. 

*^  Tom  turns  pale  when  he  hears  the  old  gentle* 
man  expressing  himself  to  this  unpleasant  effect, 
and  stammers  out  that  if  it's  quite  agreeable  to  all 
parties,  he  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  has 
happened,  and  what  change  has  really  taken  place 
in  the  prospects  of  that  company. 

"  *  We  have  failed  for  the  present,  Mr.  Grig,'  says 
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the  old  g»Dtli>man,  wiping  bia  forehead,  '  and  I  re- 
gret it  the  more,  because  I  have  in  fact  iavested 
my  niece's  five  thouMind  pounds  [a  Ibis  |;lorious 
apeculation.  But  don't  be  cast  down,'  be  (lays, 
•nxioualy — '  in  another  fifteen  veai^  Mr.  Grig—' 

"Oh!'  cries  Tom,  letting  the  young  lady's  band 
tail     'Were    the    stars   Tcr;    poailive   about   this 


'fori 


' '  They  n 


0  go,  s 


' '  No  vhat?  '  criea  the  old  gentleman. 

"  '  Go,  air,' SftYB  Tom   fiercely.      'I   forbid   the 

banna.'     And   with   these   words — wbich   are  the 

very   words    he  uwd — lie    sat  himself  down   in  a 

chair,  and,  laying  his  head  upon  the  table,  thought 

that  day  two  months. 

"  Tom  always  said,  gentlemen,  that  that  waiting- 
mud  was  the  artfulleat  minx  he  had  ever  seen; 
and  he  left  it  in  writing  in  this  country  when  he 
went  to  colonize  abroad,  that  he  won  certain  in  hia 
own  mind  she  and  the  Salamander  had  blown  up 
the  pbilosopher's  stone  on  purpose,  and  to  uut  bim 
ont  of  bis  property.  1  believe  Tom  woa  in  the 
rigbt,  gentlemen  ;  bnt  whether  or  no,  alie  comes 
forward  at  tbia  point,  and  says, '  May  I  speak,  sir  •' 
and  the  old  gentleman  answering  '  Yes,  you  may,' 
■he  goes  on  to  say  that  '  the  ftara  are  no  doubt 
quite  right  in  ererr  respect,  but  Tom  is  not  the 
man.'  And  she  says.  '  Doti't  you  remember,  fir, 
that  when  the  clock  struck  five  tbia  afternocm,  yon 
gave  Uaater  Galileo  a  mp  on  the  bead  with  your 
telescope,  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  ?' 
'Yea  I  do,'  says  the  old  gentleman.  'Then,'  aays 
the  waiting  maid,  '  I  any  he's  the  ban,  and  the  pro- 
phecy is  fulfilled.'  The  old  gentletaian  staggers  at 
thb,  B8  if  somebody  hod  hit  him  a  blow  on  the 
chest,  and  cries,  '  He  !  why,  he's  a  boy  !'  Upon 
that,  gentlemen,  the  Salamander  enea  out  that  he'll 
be  twenty-one  neit  Lady-day ;  and  coajplBins  that 
his  father  has  always  been  so  busy  with  the  sun 
round  which  (he  earth  reroWes,  that  he  has  never 


taken  any  noliee  of  the  son  that  revoKes  round 
him  ;  and  that  he  basn't  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
fince  he  was  fourteen  ;  and  that  he  wa.in't  even 
taken  out  of  nankeen  frocka  and  trowscrs  till  he 
was  unpleasant  in  'em  ;  and  touches  on  a  good 
many  more  family  matters  to  the  same  purpose. 
To  make  short  of  a  long  story,  gentlemen,  they  all 
tallc  together,  and  cry  together,  and  remind  the 
old  gentleman  that  as  to  the  noble  family,  his  own 
grandfather  would  have  been  a  lord  mayor  if  he 
hadn't  died  at  a  dinner  the  year  before;  and  they 
show  him  by  all  kinds  of  arguments  that  if  the 
cousitis  are  married,  the  prediction  comes  true 
every  way.  At  last,  the  old  gentleman,  being  quite 
convinced,  gives  in ;  and  joins  their  hands ;  and 
leaves  bis  daughter  to  marry  anybody  she  likes ; 
and  Ihey  are  all  well  pleased]  and  the  Gifted  u 
well  as  any  of  them. 

"  In  the  middle  of  this  little  family  party,  gentle- 
men, ails  Tom  all  the  while,  aa  miserable  aa  yoD 
like.  But,  when  every  thing  else  is  arranged,  the 
old  gentleman's  daughter  says,  that  their  strange 
conduct  was  a  little  device  of  the  waiting-maid's  10 
disgust  the  lovers  he  had  chosen  for  'em,  and  will 
he  forgive  her*  and  if  he  will,  perhaps  he  might 
even  find  her  a  husband — and  when  she  saya  that, 
she  looks  uncommon  hard  at  Tom.  Then  the  wait- 
ing maid  nays  that,  oh  dear !  she  couldn't  abear 
Mr.  Grig  nhould  think  she  wanted  him  to  marry 
her;  and  (hat  she  had  even  gone  so  far  aa  to  re- 
liise  tbe  last  lamplighter,  who  was  now  a  literary 
cliaracter  (having  set  up  as  a  bill-sticker  ;)  and  that 
she  hoped  Mr.  Grig  would  not  suppose  abe  waa  on 
her  Inat  legs  by  any  means,  for  the  baker  was  very 
strong  in  hia  attentions  at  that  moment,  and  ■■  to 
the  butcher,  he  waa  frantic.  And  I  don't  know 
how  much  more  ahe  might  have  said,  gentlemen 
(for,  as  you  know,  tbia  kind  of  young  women  are 
rare  ones  to  talk),  If  the  old  gentleman  hadn't  cut 
in  suddenly,  and  asked  Tom  it  he'd  have  her,  with 
ten  poimda  to  recompense  bim  for  his  loss  of  time 
and  disappointment,  uidasakind  of  bribe  to  keep 
tbe  story  secret. 
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**  *  It  don't  much  matter,  sir/  says  Tom,  *I  ain't 

lOTi^   for  this  world.     Eight   weeks  of  marriage, 

^P^cially  with  this  young  woman,  might  reconcile 

''^^   to  my  fate.    I  think,"  he  saya,  *  I  could  go  oflf 

*^y,  after  that.'    With  which,' he  embraces  her 

'^Hh  a  very  dismal  face,  and  groans  in  a  way  that 

^^ght  move  a  heart  of  stone— even  of  philosopher's 

•tone. 

^*  Egad,*  says  the  old  gentleman,  *  that  reminds 
i&e — ^this  bustle  put  it  out  of  my  head — there  was 
•  figure  wrong.  Hell  live  to  a  green  old  age — 
eighty-seven  at  least !' 

"  *  How  much,  sir  ?*  cries  Tom. 

^  *  Hffhty-eeTen  I*  says  the  old  gentleman. 

**Wiuoat  another  word,  Tom  flings  himself  on 
the  old  gentleman's  neck :  throws  up  his  hat ;  cuts 
a  caper ;  defies  the  waiting-maid ;  and  refers  her 
to  the  butcher. 

**  *  You  won*t  marry  her  !*  says  the  old  gentleman, 
angrily. 

'**And  live  after  it!'  says  Tom.  *rd  sooner 
nuLrrj  a  mermaid,  with  a  small-tooth  comb  and 
looking-glass.' 

"  *  Then  take  the  consequences,'  pays  the  other. 

"With  those  words — I  beg  your  kind  attention 
here,  gentlemen,  for  it's  worth  your  notice — the  old 
gentleman  wetted  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
in  some  of  the  liquor  from  the  crucible  that  was 


spilt  on  the  floor,  and  drew  a  small  triangle  on 
Tom's  forehead.  The  room  swam  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  watch-house." 

*'  Found  himself  where  f  cried  the  vice,  on  behalf 
of  the  company  generally. 

*'  In  the  watch-house,"  said  the  chairman.  "  It 
was  late  at  night,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  very 
watch-house  from  which  he  had  been  let  out  that 
morning." 

*'  Did  he  go  home  ?"  asked  the  vice. 

**  The  watch-house  people  rather  objected  to 
that,"  said  the  chairman ;  **  so  he  stopped  there 
that  night,  and  went  before  the  magistrate  in  the 
morning.  *  Why,  you're  here  again,  are  you  ?'  says 
the  magistrate,  adding  insult  to  injury ;  *  well 
trouble  you  for  five  shillings  more,  if  you  can  con- 
veniently spare  the  money.'  Tom  told  him  he  had 
been  enchanted,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  told  the 
contractora  the  same,  but  they  wouldn't  believe 
him.  It  was  very  hard  upon  him,  gentlemen,  as  he 
often  said,  for  was  it  likely  he'd  go  and  invent  such 
a  talc  ?  They  shook  their  heads  and  told  him  he'd 
say  anything  but  his  prayers — as  indeed  he  would ; 
there's  no  doubt  about  that.  It  was  the  only  im- 
putation on  his  moral  character  that  ever  /  heard 
of." 
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"the    PICKWICK   CLUB." 


•«  Cab  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  shouted  a  strange  specimen 
of  the  human  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron 
of  the  same,  who  with  a  brass  label  and  number 
round  his  neck,  looked  as  if  he  were  catalogued  in 
some  collection  of  rarities.  This  was  the  water- 
man. **  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now,  then,  fu.st  cab  !" 
And  the  fust  cab  having  being  fetched  from  the 
public  house,  where  he  had  been  smoking  his  first 
pipe,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  portmanteau  were  thrown 
bto  the  vehicle. 

'*  Golden  Cross,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Only  a  bob's  vorth.  Tommy," — cried  the  driver, 
lolkily,  for  the  information  of  his  friend  the  water- 
man, as  the  cab  drove  off. 

**  How  old  is  that  horse,  my  friend  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  shilling  he 
had  reserved  for  the  mre. 

"  Forty-two,"  replied  the  driver,  eyeing  him 
aakant. 

"What I"  ejacuUted  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  note-book.  The  driver  reiterated 
his  former  statement.  Mr.  Pickwick  looked  very 
hard  at  the  man's  face,  but  his  features  were  im- 
movable, to  he  noted  down  the  fact  forthwith. 

"  And  how  long  do  you  keep  him  out  at  a  time  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  I^ckwick,  searching  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

"  Two  or  three  veeks,"  replied  the  man. 

**  Weeks !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  astonishment— 
and  out  came  the  note-book  again. 

**  He  lives  at  Pentonwil  when  he's  at  home,"  ob- 
served the  driver  coolly,  **  but  we  seldom  takes  him 
home  on  account  of  his  veakncss." 

**  On  acccount  of  his  weakness ;"  reiterated  the 
perplexed  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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**  He  always  falls  down,  when  he's  took  out  o'the 
cab,"  contined  the  driver,  "  but  when  he's  in  it,  we 
bears  him  up  werry  tight,  and  takes  him  in  werry 
short,  80  as  he  can't  werry  well  fall  down,  and  we've 
got  a  pair  o'  precious  large  wheels  on ;  so  ven  he 
dof8  move,  they  run  after  him,  and  he  must  go  on 
— he  can't  help  it." 

Mr.  Pickwick  entered  everv  word  of  this  state- 
ment  in  his  note-book,  with  the  view  of  communi- 
cating it  to  the  club,  as  a  singular  instance  of  the 
tenacity  of  life  in  horses,  under  trying  circumstan- 
ces. The  entry  was  scarcely  completed  when  they 
reached  the  Golden  Cross.  Down  jumped  the 
driver,  and  out  got  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Tupman, 
Mr.  Snodgra-ss,  and  Mr.  AVinklc,  who  had  been 
anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  illustrious 
leader,  crowded  to  welcome  him. 

*'  Here's  your  fare,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  holding 
out  the  shilling  to  the  driver. 

What  was  the  learned  man's  astonishment,  when 
that  unaccountable  person  flung  the  money  on  the 
pavement,  and  requested  in  figurative  terms  to  be 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  fighting  him  (Mr.  Pickwick) 
for  the  amount  1 

**  You  are  mad,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Or  drunk,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Or  both,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

**  Come  on,"  said  the  cab-driver,  sparring  away 
like  clock-work.     "  Come  on — all  four  on  you." 

"Here's  a  lark!"  shouted  half  a  dozen  hackney 
coachmen.  *'  Go  to  vork,  Sam," — and  they  crowd- 
ed with  great  glee  round  the  party. 

*' What's  the  row,  Sam?"  inquired  one  gentle- 
man in  black  calico  sleeves. 

*'  Row  I"  replied  the  cabman,  *'  What  did  he 
want  my  number  for  ?" 
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"  I  didn't  want  rour  number,"  uid  ths  utonlshed 
Mr.  nckwick. 

"  What  did  you  take  it  for,  then  T  inquired  tbe 
cabman. 

"1  didn't  take  it,"  said  Ur.  Pickwick,  indig- 
nandj. 

"Would  any  body  believe,"  continued  the  cub- 
driver,  appealing  to  the  crowd, — "  Would  any  i>ody 
believe  aa  an  iaformcr  'ud  go  about  in  a  man's  cab, 
not  on]}'  takin'  dowu  liis  number,  but  ev'ry  Kord 
he  layu  inlo  the  bargain,"  (a  light  Haflhed  upon  Mr. 
Pickwick — it  was  the  note-book.)  j 

"Did  he,  though!"  in<|uired  another  cabmati. 

"  Yes,  did  he,"  replied  the  flrnt,  •'  and  Ihen,  artcr  1 
aggerawatin'  me  to  assault  hini,  gets  ihrce  wilncRS- 
ea  here  to  prove  it.  But  I'll  give  it  bini,  if  I've  six 
months  for  it.  Come  on," — and  (he  cabman  dash-  I 
ed  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  with  a  reckless  disre-  { 
gardof  his  own  private  property,  and  knocked  Mr.  ' 
Pickwick's  spectacles  off,  anil  ibllowed  up  the  at-  , 
tack  with  a  blow  an  Ur.  rickwick'a  noiie,  and  an- 1 
Other  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  cheM,  and  ■  third  in  Ur. 
finodgrasn'a  eye,  and  a  fourili,  by  way  of  variety,  ] 
in  Hr.  Tupniun's  waistcoat,  and  then  danced  into  ; 
the  road,  and  then  back  again  to  llio  psveuieut, 
and  finally  dashed  the  whole  temporary  supply  of  I 
breath  out  of  Ur.  Winkle's  body ;  and  all  in  half  a  j 
dozen  seconds, 

"Where's  an  officcrTsaid  Hr.  Snodgrass.  ' 

"Put  'em  under  the  pump,"  Buggcatod  a  hot  pie- 


"  Ton  shall  tmart  for  this,"  gasped  Hr.  Pickvkk. 

"  Informers."  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  Come  on,"  cried  the  cabman,  who  had  bKa 
sparring  without  cessation  the  whole  time. 

The  mob  had  hitherto  been  passire  speclatorg  iif 
the  scene,  hut  as  the  intelligence  of  the  Pickcict- 
ians  being  informers  was  spread  among  th«iii,  iLty 
began  lo  canvass  with  considerable  viTacily  the 
propriety  of  enforcing  the  heated  pastry-veDder's 
proposition :  and  there  is  no  saying  what  act?  of 
personal  aggression  they  might  have  couiDiiltcd, 
had  not  the  atlVay  been  unexpectedly  termiDUel 
by  the  interposition  of  a  new  comer. 

"What's  the  fun?"  said  a  rather  tall,  thin  joung 
man.  in  a  green  coat,  emerging  suddenly  froiotlu 

"Informers!"  shouted  the  crowd. 

'■  We  are  not,"  roared  Ur.  Pickwick,  in  a  tone, 
which,  to  any  dispassionate  listener,  carried  convic- 
tion with  it. 

"Ain't  jou,  though — ain't  you?"saiiI  the  joung 
man,  appealing  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  making  hit 
way  through  ihc  crowd,  by  the  infallible  proc^Mol 
clbowiug  tbe  countenances  of  its  component  menr 

That  learned  man,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  ex- 
plained (he  real  state  of  the  case. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  he  of  the  green  coal, 
igging  Ur.  Pickwick  after  him  by  main  force,  and 


happen — best  r^uhited  families 

— never  say  die — down   upon 

your  luck — pull  him  up — puttbat 

h  —like   the   liavoi— 

d nscals."     And   with  a 

gth  string  of  similar  hro- 

k        se        ces,   delivered    with 
ra    d]  ary     volubility,     the 
ra  g         d  tbe  way  to  the  tra- 
il r»  w   ting  room,  whither  be 
waa        sc       followed    by   Mr. 
P   k      k    nd  Ills  disciples. 

H  re  waiter,"  shouted  the 
ra  g  nging  the  bell  with 
m  us  violence,  "  glasses 
ro  ndy  and  water,  hot 
d  g  and  sweet,  andp}enty 
— e  d  maged,  air  f  Walter ; 
raw  be  eak  for  the  gentle- 
m  notliinglike  raw  beef- 
steak for  a  bruise,  sir ;  cold  himp- 
post  very  good,  but  lamp-port  in- 
convenient— d d  cold  stand- 
ing in  the  open  street  half  an 
hour,  with  your  eye  against  a 
lamp-post — ch, — very  good — hal 
ha!"  And  the  stranger,  without 
slopping  to  take  breath,  swallow- 
ed at  a  draught  full  half  a  pint  of 
the  reeking  brandy  and  water, 
and  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
with  as  much  ease,  as  if  nothing 
uncommon  had  occurred. 

While  his  three  companions 
were  bu^ly  engaged  in  proffei^ 
Ing  their  thanks  to  ibeir  new 
Mquaintaoce,      Hr.    Fickwkk 
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nn  to  eiunlne  bit  eottnme  Mid  appear* 

II  kboat  the  middle  height,  but  the  thinnoBs 
lodj,  and  the  leagih  of  bis  iegi,  gave  biin 
earance  of  beiuK  much  taller.  The  green 
I  beea  a  smart  inaa  garment  in  the  dajB  of 
iaila,    but    bad   Gvidentlj    in    those   limpa 

a  mucbaborler  man  than  the  stranger,  for 
d  and  tkdi-d  sleeves  scarcelj  reai-hed  lu  hit 

It  vu  buttoned  i^lowlj  up  to  his  chin,  at 
inent  hazard  of  splitling  the  back  ;  and  an 
k,  ■ithout  a  vestige  of  shirt  collar,  ornu- 

his  neck.  Ills  scunlj  black  tTou»en  dis- 
liere  and  there  (boec  shiny  patches  which 

long  service,  and  were  strapped  very  lij:tit- 
I  pair  of  patched  and  mended  shoe:',  ea  if 
■al  the  dirty  vhitc  stockings,  which  were 
itess  distinctly  viaiblo.  His  long  block  hsir 
in  negligent  waves  from  beneath  each  side  of 
nnched-up  hat;  and  glimpses  of  his  bare 
igfat  be  observed,  between  the  tops  of  his 
lad  the  cu9^  of  hie  coat  sleeves.     His  face 

and  haggard  I  but  an  indescribable  air  of 
mpudence  and  perfect  soIf-posaeBaion  per- 
le  whole  man. 

ras  the  individual,  on  ivhom  Mr,  Pickwick 
iTOUgh  his  spectacles  (nbich  he  hud  forlu- 
■ecovered),  and  to  whom  he  proceeded, 
I  friends  bad  cihauslod  themselves,  to  re- 

choflen  terms,  bis  warmest  tbaniu  for  hia 

ar  mind,"  said  the  stranger,  cutting  the  ad- 
rj  abort,  "  aaid  enough, — no  more  ;  smart 
It  cabman — baodled  his  lives  well;  but  if 
I  TOar  friend  in  the  green  jcrnniy — danm 
loh  hia  head, — 'cod  I  would, — pig's  whisper 


>  gammc 


coherent  speech  was  interrupted  by  the 
!  of  the  Rochester  coachman,  to  announce 
le  Commodore"  waa  on  the  point  of  starling, 
jnodore  V  said  the  stranger,  starting  up, 
«eb, — place  booked.^-one  autsidG—leare 
•jfor  the  brandy  and  water, — want,  change 
18, — bad  wlver — Brumuiagcm  buttons — 
— oo  go — eh  t"  and  he  shook  his  head  most 

It  ao  happened  that  Ur.  Pickwick  and  his 
mpanioDa  liad  resolved  to  make  Rochester 
it  halting  place  loo  ;  and  having  intimated 

Baw-found  acquaintance  tbut  they  were 
ng  to  the  same  city,  Ihoy  agreed  to  occupy 
at  the  back  of  the  coach,  where  they  could 
gother. 

with  yon,"  said  the  stranger,  assisiing  Mr. 
k  on  lo  the  roof  with  so  much  precipitation, 
pair  the  gravity  of  that  gentleman's  deport. 
rj  m.l.ti.ll,. 

Inggage,  ^r?"  inquired  the  coachman. 
a — I  !     Brown  paper  parcel  here,  that's  all 

Inggage   gone   by  water, — packing-cases, 

ip— big  as  houses — heavy,  heavy,  d d 

replied  the  etmnger,  bb  be  forced  into 
kat  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  brown 
%tet\  which  presenteil  most  suspicious  in- 
iof  containing  one  shirt  and  a  handkerchief. 
4a,  beads,  take  care  of  your  heads,"  cried 
ladoois  Kronger,  as  they  came  out  under 
archway,  which  in  those  days  formed  the 
I  to  the  coach  yard.  "  Terrible  place — 
Mwork — oUierday — five  children — mother 
ij,  eating  aandwichea— forgot  the  arch- 


crash — knock — childrcD  look  round — mother'a  head 

off — sandwich  in  her  hand — no  mouth  lo  put  it  in — 
head  of  a  family  Dff-~«hocking,  shocking.  Looking 
at  Whitehall,  sir,— fine  place— little  window  — eomo- 
body  else's  head  off  there,  eb,  ur? — be  didn't  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  enough  either — eta,  sir,  eh  ?" 

"  1  was  ruminating,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  on  tbe 
strange  mutability  of  human  affairs." 

"  Ah  !  I  see — in  at  (ho  palace  door  one  day,  out 
at  the  window  the  neit.     Philosopher,  sirV 

"  An  observer  of  human  nature,  sir,"  said  Hr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Ah,  so  am  I.  Most  people  are  when  they've 
little  to  do  and  less  to  get.     Poet,  sir?" 

"  Uy  friend,  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  a  strong  poetic 
turn."  said  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"  So  have  I,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Epic  poem, — 
ten  thousand  lines — revolnlion  of  July — composed 
it  on  the  spot — Mars  by  day — Apollo  by  night, — 
bang  the  Beld-juece,  twang  tbe  lyre." 

"  You  were  present  at  that  glorious  scene,  arl" 
sail!  Mr.  Bnodgrass. 

"Present!  think  I  was;  fired  a  musket,  fired 
with  an  idea, — rushed  into  a  wine  shoji^wrote  it 
down — bock  again — whiz,  bang — another  idea — 
wine  shop  again — pen  and  iuk — back  again — cut 
and  slash — noble  lime,  sir.  Sportsman,  sir  !"  ab- 
ruptly turning  lo  Mr.  Winkle. 

"A  little,  sir,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"Fme  pursuit,  sir.— line  pursuit— Dogs,  Birr" 

"Kotjust  now,''saidMr.  Winkle. 

"  Ah  1  you  should  keep  dogs — fine  animals — 
sagacious  creatures — dog  of  my  own  once— Pointer 
— (turprising  instinct — out  shooting  one  day — enter- 
ing inclosure — wbistled — dog  stopped — whistled 
again — Ponto— no  go  ;  Block  still — -called  bim — 
Ponto,  Pouto — wouldD't  move — dog  transfixed — 


Rtaring  at  a  board — looked  up,  saw  an  inscription 
— 'Gamekeeper  has  orders  to  shoot  all  dogA  found 
in  this  inclosure' — wouldn't  pass  it — wonderful  dog 
— valuable  dog  that — very." 
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**  Singular  circumstance,  that,**  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
*'  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  note  of  it*  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly — hundred  more  anec- 
dotes of  the  same  animal. — ^Fine  girl,  sir^  (to  Mr. 
Tracy  Tupman,  who  had  been  bestowing  sundry 
anti-Pickwickian  glances  on  a  young  lady  by  the 
road  side). 

"  Very  I"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

**  English  girls  not  so  fine  as  Spanish — noble 
creatures — jot  hair — black  eyes — lovely  forms — 
sweet  creatures — beautiful.'* 

"  You  have  been  in  Spain,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman. 

**  Lived  there — ages." 

"Many  conquests,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Conquests!  Thousands.  Don  Bolaro  Fizzgig 
— Grandee — only  daughter  —  Donna  Christina — 
splendid  creature — loved  me  to  distraction — jealous 
father — high-souled  daughter — handsome  English- 
man— ^Donna  Christina  in  despair — prussic  acid — 
stomach  pump  in  my  portmanteaus-operation  per- 
formed-^-old  Bolaro  in  ecstasies^-<:onsent  to  our 
union— join  hands  and  floods  of  tears — romantic 
story — very." 

"  Is  the  lady  in  England  now,  sir  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Tupman,  on  whom  the  description  of  her  charms 
had  produced  a  powerful  impression. 

"  Dead,  sir — dead,"  said  the  stranger,  applying  to 
bis  right  eye  the  brief  remnant  of  a  very  old  cambric 
handkerchief.  "  Never  recovered  the  stomach 
pnmp — undermined  constitution — fell  a  victim." 

"And  her  father?"  Inquired  the  poetic  Snod- 
grass, 

"Remorse  and  misery,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  Sudden  disappearance — ^talk  of  the  whole  city — 
search  made  everywhere — without  success — pui>lie 
fountain  in  the  great  square  suddenly  ceased  play- 
ing— weeks  elapsed — still  a  stoppage — workmen 
employed  to  clean  it — water  drawn  off — father-in- 
law  discovered  sticking  head  first  in  the  main  pipe, 
with  a  full  confession  in  his  right  boot — took  him 
out,  and  the  fountain  played  away  again  as  well  as 
eTer." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  note  that  little  romance 
down,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  deeply  affected. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly, — ^fifty  more,  if  you  like 
to  hear  'em — strange  life  mine — rather  curious  his- 
tory— not  extraordinary,  but  singular." 

^  Although  wo  find  this  circumstanco  recorded  as  a  "sin- 
gnlar**  one,  In  Mr.  Pickwick's  note-book,  wo  cannot  refrain 
from  humbly  oxprestflng  our  dissent  from  that  learned  au- 
thority. The  stranger's  anecdote  Is  not  one  quarter  so  won- 
deiAil  as  some  of  Mr.  Jesse's  "  Gleanings. **  Ponto  sinks 
Into  utter  inslgniflcanco  before  the  dogs  whose  actions  he 
reoordSb 


In  this  strain,  with  an  oecssloiial  skss  of  sle,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  when  the  coach  dianged  hones, 
did  the  stranger  proceed,  until  they  reaehed  Ro- 
chester bridge,  by  which  time  the  note-books,  both 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  were  complete- 
ly filled  with  selections  from  his  adventures. 

"  Magnificent  ruin !"  said  Mr.  Augustus  Snod' 
grass,  with  all  the  poetic  fervor  that  distinguished 
him,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fine  old  castle^ 

"  What  a  study  for  an  antiquarian,"  were  th 
very  words  which  fell  from  Mr.  Pickwick's  mouth.^' 
as  he  applied  his  telescope  to  his  eye. 

"  Ah !  fine  place,"  said  the  stranger,  "  glories 
pile — frowning  walls — tottering  arches — 4ark  nook 
^-crumbling  stai revises— old  cathedral  too— ^arthl 
smell — ^pilgrims*  feet  worn  away  the  old  steps — ^little 
Saxon  doors — confessionals  like  money-takers'  box- 
es at  theatres — queer  customers,  those  monks — 
Popes,  and  Lord  Treasurers'  and  all  sorts  of  old 
fellows,  with  great  red  faces,  and  broken  noses, 
turning  up  every  day — buff  jerkins  too— match- 
locks— sarcophagus — ^fine  place — old  legends  to9 — 
strange  stories :  capital ;"  and  the  stranger  contin- 
ued to  soliloquize  until  they  reached  the  Bull  lun, 
in  the  High  Street,  where  the  coached  stopped. 

"  Do  you  remain  here,  sir  f"  inquired  Mr.  Natha- 
niel Winkle. 

"  Here — not  I — but  you'd  better — good  house — 
nice  beds — Wright's  next  house,  dear — verv*  dear — 
half  a-crown  in  the  bill,  if  you  look  at  the  waiter — 
charge  you  more  if  you  dine  at  a  friend's  than  they 
would  if  you  dined  in  the  coffee  room — rum  fellows 
— very." 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  mur- 
mured a  few  words;  a  whisper  passed  from  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  from  Mr.  Snodgrass  to 
Mr.  Tupman,  and  nods  of  assent  were  exchanged. 
Mr.  Pickwick  addressed  the  stranger. 

"  You  rendered  us  a  very  important  service,  this 
morning,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  will  you  allow  us  to  offer 
a  slight  mark  of  our  gratitude  by  begging  the  favor 
of  your  company  at  dinner  ?" 

"Great  pleasure — ^not  presume  to  dictate,  but 
broiled  fowl  and  mushrooms— capital  thing !  What 
time  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  referring  to 
his  watch,  "  it  is  now  nearly  three.  Shall  we  say 
five?" 

"  Suit  me  excellently,"  said  the  stranger,  "  five 
precisely — till  then — care  of  yourselves ;"  and  lift- 
ing the  pincbed-up  hat  a  few  inches  from  his  head, 
and  carelessly  replacing  it  very  much  on  one  side, 
the  stranger,  with  half  the  brown  paper  parcel 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  walked  briskly  up  the 
yard,  and  turned  into  the  high  street. 


•»• 


SAM   WELLER'S    VALENTINE. 


rSOV    "the    PICKWICK   CLUB." 


Sam  had  solaced  himself  with  a  most  agreeable 
little  dinner,  and  was  waiting  at  the  bar  for  the 
glass  of  warm  mixture,  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
requested  him  to  drown  the  fatigues  of  bis  morn- 
ing's walks,  when  a  young  boy  of  about  three  feet 
high,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  hairy  cap  and  fustian 
overalls,  whose  garb  bespoke  a  laudable  ambition 
to  attain  in  time  the  elevation  of  an  hostler,  enter- 


BT  CHARLES  DICKEKS  (bOZ). 

i  ed  the  passage  of  the  George  and  Vulture,  and 
looked  first  up  the  stairs,  and  then  along  the  pas- 
sage, and  then  into  the  bar,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
body to  whom  he  bore  a  commission ;  whereupon 
the  bannaid,  conceiving  it  not  improbable  that  the 
said  commission  might  be  directed  to  the  tea  or 
table  spoons  of  the  establishment,  accosted  the  boy 
with 
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**  Now,  young  man,  what  do  yov  want  f* 
**  Is  there  anybody  here,  named  Sam  ?*^  inquired 
the  youth,  in  a  loud  roice  of  treble  quality. 

^What*8  the  tother  name?"  said  Sam  Weller, 
looking  round. 

^*  How  should  1  know  ?"  briskly  replied  the  young 
gentleman  below  the  hairy  cap. 

"  You're  a  sharp  boy,  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Weller ; 
**only  I  wouldn't  show  that  wery  fine  edge  too 
much,  if  I  was  you,  in  case  any  body  took  it  off. 
What  do  you  mean  by  comin'  to  a  hot-el,  and  ask- 
ing after  Sam,  vith  so  much  politeness  as  a  vild 
Indian?" 

"  Cos  an  old  genlm'n  told  me  to,"  replied  the 
boy. 

'*What  old  gen^m'n?"  inquired  Sam,  with  deep 
di«dain. 

^  Him  as  driyes  a  Ipswich  coach,  and  uses  our 
parlor,"  rejoined  the  boy.  He  told  me  yesterday 
momin'  to  come  to  the  George  in  Wultur  this  arter- 
ooon,  and  ask  for  Sam." 

"It's  my  fiither,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
turning  with  an  explanatory  air  to  the  young  lady 
in  the  bar ;  blessed  if  I  think  he  hardly  knows  wot 
my  other  name  is.  Yell,  young  brockily  sprout, 
wot  then?" 

'*  Why  then,"  said  the  boy,  "  you  was  to  come  to 
him  at  six  o'clock  to  our  'ouse,  'cos  he  wants  to  see 
Tou — Blue  Boar,  Leaden'all  Markit.  Shall  I  say 
you're  comin'  ?" 

"You  may  wenture  on  that  'ere  statement,  sir," 
replied  Sam.    And  thus  empowered,  the  young 
gentleman  walked  away,  awakening  all  the  echoes 
b  George  Yard  as  he  did  so,  with  several  chaste 
and  extremely  correct  imitations  of  a  drover's  whistle, 
delivered  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  richness  and  volume. 
Mr.  Weller,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  Mr.  Pickwick,  who,  in  his  then  state  of  ex- 
citement and  worry,  was  by  no  means  displeased  at 
being  left  alone,  set  forth  long  before  the  appointed 
hour ;  and  having  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal, 
sauntered  down  as  far  as  the  Mansion  House,  where 
he  paused  and  contemplated,  with  a  face  of  great 
calmness  and  philosophy,  the  numerous  cads  and 
drivers  of  short  stages  who  assemble  near  that  fa- 
mous place  of  resort  to  the  great  terror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  old-lady  population  of  these  realms. 
Having  loitered  here,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  Mr. 
Weller  turned,  and  began  wending  his  way  towards 
Leadenhall  Market,  through  a  variety  of  bye  streets 
and  courts.    As  he  was  sauntering  away  his  spare 
time,  and  stopped  to  look  at  almost  every  object 
that  met  his  gaze,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
Mr.  Weller  should  have  paused  before  a  smidl  sta- 
tioner's and  print-seller's  window  ;  but  without  fur- 
ther explanation  it  does  appear  surprising  that  his 
eyes  should  have  no  sooner  rested  on  certain  pic- 
tures which  were  exposed  for  sale  therein,  than  he 
gave  a  sudden  start,  smote  his  right  leg  with  great 
vehemence,   and  exclaimed  with  energy,    "  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  this,  I  should  ha'  forgot  idl  about  it, 
till  it  was  too  Uite  I" 

The  particular  picture  on  which  Sam  Weller's  eyes 
were  fixed,  as  he  said  this,  was  a  highly  colored  re- 
preaentation  of  a  couple  of  human  hearts  skewered 
together  with  an  arrow,  cooking  before  a  cheerful 
fire,  while  a  male  and  female  cannibal  in  modem 
■ttire,  the  gentleman  being  clad  in  a  blue  coat  and 
white  trowserSf  and  the  lady  in  a  deep  red  pelisse 
vith  a  paraiol  of  the  same,  were  approaching  the 
Beal  with   hungry  eyes,  up  a  serpentine  gravel 


path  leading  thereunto.  A  decidedly  indelicatt 
young  gentleman,  in  a  pair  of  wings  and  nothing 
else,  was  depicted  as  superintending  the  cooking; 
a  representation  of  the  spire  of  the  church  in  Lang- 
ham  PUce,  appeared  in  the  distance;  and  the 
whole  formed  a  "  valentine,"  of  which,  as  a  written 
inscription  in  the  window  testified,  there  was  a 
large  assortment  within,  which  the  shopkeeper 
pledged  himself  to  dispose  of  to  his  countrymen 
generally,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  one  and  sixpence 
each. 

"  I  should  ha'  forgot  it ;  I  should  certainly  ha' 
forgot  it  I"  said  Sam  ;  and  so  saying,  he  at  once 
stepped  into  the  stationer's  shop,  and  requested  to 
be  served  with  a  sheet  of  the  best  gilt-edged  letter- 
paper,  and  a  hard-nibbed  pen  which  could  be  war- 
ranted not  to  splutter.  These  articles  having  been 
promptly  supplied,  he  walked  on  direct  towards 
Leadenhall  Market  at  a  good  round  pace,  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  recent  lingering  one.  Looking 
round  him,  he  there  beheld  a  sign-board  on  which 
the  painter's  art  had  delineated  something  remote- 
ly resembling  a  cerulean  elephant  with  an  aquiline 
nose  in  lieu  of  trunk.  Rightly  conjecturing  that 
this  was  the  Blue  Boar  himself,  he  stepped  into  the 
house,  and  inquired  concerning  his  parent. 

"  He  won't  be  here  this  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
or  more,"  said  the  young  lady  who  superintended 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Blue  Boar. 

"  Very  good,  my  dear,"  replied  Sam.  **  Let  me 
have  nine  pen'orth  o'  brandy  and  water  luke,  and 
the  inkstand,  will  you,  miss  ?" 

The  brandy  and  water  luke  and  the  inkstand 
having  been  carried  into  the  little  parlor,  and  the 
young  lady  having  carefully  flattened  down  the 
coals  to  prevent  their  blazing,  and  carried  away  the 
poker  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  fire  being 
stirred,  without  the  full  privity  and  concurrence  of 
the  Blue  Boar  being  first  had  and  obtained,  Sam 
Weller  sat  himself  down  in  a  box  near  the  stove,  and 
puUcd  out  the  sheet  of  gilt-edged  letter-paper,  and 
the  hard-nibbed  pen.  Then,  looking  carefully  at 
the  pen  to  see  that  there  were  no  hairs  in  it,  and 
dusting  down  the  table,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
crumbs  of  bread  under  the  paper,  Sam  tucked  up 
the  cuffs  of  his  coat,  squared  his  elbows,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  write. 

To  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  devoting  themselves  practically  to  the  science  of 
penmanship,  writing  a  letter  is  no  very  easy  task,  it 
being  always  considered  necessary  in  such  cases  for 
the  writer  to  recline  his  head  on  his  left  arm  so  as 
to  place  his  eyes  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level 
with  the  paper,  and  while  glancing  sideways  at  the 
letters  ho  is  constructing,  to  form  with  his  tongue 
imaginary  characters  to  correspond.  These  mo- 
tions, although  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  original  composition,  retard  in  some  degree 
the  progress  of  the  writer,  and  Sam  had  uncon- 
sciously been  a  full  hour  and  a  half  writing  words 
in  small  text,  smearing  out  wrong  letters  with  his 
little  finger,  and  putting  in  new  ones  which  requir- 
ed going  over  very  often  to  render  them  visible 
through  the  old  blots,  when  he  was  roused  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  and  the  entrance  of  his  parent. 

"  Veil,  Sammy,"  said  the  father. 

"  Veil,  my  Prooshan  Blue,"  responded  the  son, 
laying  down  his  pen.  "What's  the  last  bulletin 
about  mother-in-law  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Veller  passed  a  wery  good  night,  but  is 
uncommon  perwerse  and  unpleasant  this  momin'— > 
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rigned  upon  oath — S.  yeller.  Esquire,  Senior. 
That's  the  Itst  run  as  was  issued,  Sammy,''  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  untyine  his  shawl. 

•*  No  better  yet  f"  inquired  Sam. 

**AU  the  symptoms  aggerawated,**  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  shaking  his  head.  '*  But  wot*s  that  youVe 
a  doin'  of— -pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties 
—eh,  Sammy  ? ' 

*  I've  done  now,*'  said  Sam  with  slight  embarrass- 
ment ;  "  Fre  been  a  writin'." 

"So  I  see,"  repUed  Mr.  Weller.  "Not  to  any 
young  'ooman,  I  hope,  Sammy." 

"  Why  it's  no  use  a  sayin'  it  ain't,"  replied  Sam. 
**  It's  a  walentine." 

"A  what!"  exclAimed  Mr.  Weller,  apparently 
horror-stricken  by  the  word. 

"  A  walentine,''  replied  Sam. 

"Samivel,  Samivell"  Faid  Mr.  Weller,  in  re- 
proachful accents,  "  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done 
ft.  Arter  the  wamin'  you've  had  o'  your  father's 
wicious  perpensities,  arter  all  I've  said  to  you  upon 
this  here  wery  subject ;  arter  actiwally  seein'  and 
bein'  in  the  company  o'  your  own  mother-in-law, 
▼ich  I  should  ha'  thought  was  a  moral  lesson  as  no 
man  could  erer  ha'  forgotten  to  his  dyin'  day  I  I 
didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it,  Sammy,  I  didn't 
think  you'd  ha'  done  it"  These  reflections  were 
too  much  for  the  good  old  man.  He  raised  Sam's 
tumbler  to  his  lips,  and  drank  off  its  contents. 

**  Wot's  the  matter  now  I"  said  Sam. 

"Never  mind,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "it'll 
be  a  wery  agonizin'  trial  to  me  at  my  time  of  life, 
but  Fm  pretty  tough,  that's  vun  consolation,  as  the 
wery  old  turkey  remarked  ven  the  farmer  said  he 
woB  afeerd  he  should  be  obliged  to  kill  him,  for  the 
London  market." 

"  Wot'U  be  a  trial  ?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  To  see  you  married,  Sammy — ^to  see  you  a  delu- 
ded wictim,  and  thinkin'  in  your  innocence  that  it's 
all  wery  capitol,"  replied  Mr.' Weller.  "  It's  a  dread- 
Ad  trial  to  a  father's  feelin's,  that  'ere,  Sammy." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Stan,  "  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  get 
married,  don't  you  fVet  yourself  about  that ;  I  know 
you're  a  judge  o'  these  things.  Order  in  your  pipe, 
and  I'll  read  you  the  letter — there." 

We  cannot  distinctly  say  whether  it  was  the  pros- 
pect of  the  pipe,  or  the  consolatory  reflection  that 
a  fatal  disposition  to  get  married  ran  in  the  family 
and  couldn't  be  helped,  which  calmed  Mr.  Weller's 
feelings,  and  caused  his  grief  to  subside.  We 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  say  that  the  result  was 
attained  by  combining  the  two  sources  of  consola- 
tion, for  he  repeated  the  second  in  a  low  tone, 
very  frequently;  ringing  the  bell  meantime,  to 
order  In  the  first.  He  then  divested  himself 
of  his  upper  coat;  and  lighting  the  pipe  and 
placing  himself  in  front  of  the  fire  with  his  back  to- 
wards it,  so  that  he  could  feel  its  full  heat,  and  re- 
cline against  the  mantel-piece  at  the  same  time, 
turned  towards  Sam,  and,  with  a  countenance 
greatly  mollified  by  the  softening  influence  of  to- 
bacco, requested  him  to  "  fire  away." 

Sam  dipped  bis  pen  into  the  ink  to  be  ready  for 
any  corrections,  and  began  with  a  very  theatrical 
air 

"*  Lovely .'" 

"  Stop/'  said  Mr.  WeUer,  ringing  the  belt  "  A 
double  glass  o'  the  inwariable,  my  dear." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  girl;  who  with 
ffreat  quickness  appeared,  vanished,  returned,  and 
disappeared. 


"They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,"  observed 
Sam. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  father,  "Tve  been  here  be- 
fore, in  my  time.    Go  on,  Sammy." 

"  *  Lovely  creetur,'"  repeated  Sam. 

"  'Tain't  in  poetry,  is  it  ?"  interposed  the  father. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Wery  glad  to  bear  it,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "  Poet- 
ry's unnat'ral ;  no  man  ever  talked  in  poetry  'cept 
a  beadle  on  boxin'  day,  or  Warren's  blackin',  or 
Rowland's  oil,  or  some  o'  them  low  fellows ;  never 
you  let  yourself  down  to  talk  poetry,  my  boy. 
Begin  again,  Sammy." 

Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  solem- 
nity, and  Sam  once  more  commenced,  and  read  as 
follows. 

"  *  Lovely  creetur  i  feel  myself  a  damned* — .' 

"  That  ain't  proper,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  No ;  it  ain't  damned,"  observed  Sam,  holding 
the  letter  up  to  the  light,  "  it's  *  shamed,'  there's  a 
blot  there — *  I  feel  myself  ashamed.' " 

"  Wery  good,"  said  Mr.  WeUer.     "  Go  on." 

"  *  Feel  myself  ashamed,  and  completely  cir — * 
I  forget  wot  this  here  word  is,"  said  Sam,  scratch- 
ing his  head  with  the  pen,  in  vain  attempts  to  re« 
member. 

"  Why  don't  you  look  at  it,  then?"  inquired  Mr. 
Weller. 

"  So  I  am  a  lookin'  at  it,"  replied  Sam,  "  but  there's 
another  blot ;  here's  a  *  c,'  and  a  '  i,'  and  a  *  d.'  " 

"  Circumwented,  p'raps,"  suggested  Mr.  Weller. 

"No,  it  ain't  that,"  said  Sam,  "circumscribed, 
that's  it." 

"That  ain't  as  good  a  word  as  circumwented, 
Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  gravely. 

"Think  not?"  said  Sam. 

"  Nothin'  like  it,"  replied  his  father. 

"  But  don't  you  think  it  means  more  ?"  inquired 
Sam. 

"  Veil,  p'raps  it  is  a  more  tenderer  word,"  said 
Mr.  Weller,  after  a  few  moments'  refiection.  "  Go 
on,  Sammy." 

"  *  Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  circum- 
scribed in  a  dressin'  of  you,  for  you  are  a  nice  gal, 
and  nothin'  but  it.'  " 

"  That's  a  wery  pretty  sentiment,"  said  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller,  removing  his  pipe  to  make  way  for  the 
remark. 

"  Tes,  I  think  it  is  rayther  good,"  observed  Sam, 
highly  flattered. 

"  Wot  I  like  in  that  'ere  style  of  writin',"  said  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  "is,  that  there  ain't  no  callin' 
names  in  it, — ^no  Wenuses,  nor  nothin'  o'  that  kind ; 
wot's  the  good  o'  callin'  a  young  'ooman  a  Wenus 
or  a  angel,  Sammy  ?" 

"  Ah !  what,  indeed  ?"  replied  Sam. 

"  You  might  jist  as  veil  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a 
unicorn,  or  a  king's  arms  at  once,  which  is  wery 
veil  known  to  be  a  col-lection  o'  fabulous  animals, 
added  Mr.  Weller. 

^  Just  as  well,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Drive  on,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  complied  with  the  request,  and  proceeded 
as  follows ;  his  father  continmng  to  smoke,  with  a 
mixed  expression  of  wisdom  and  complacency, 
which  was  particulariy  edifying. 

"*  Afore  I  see  you  I  thought  all  women  was 
aHke.' " 

"  So  they  are,"  observed  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
parenthetically. 
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"  '  But  noir,'  continued  Sara,  '  now  I  flnd  vhkt  t 
nglw  Boft-heided,  ink-red'loia  turnip  1  must  ha' 
iMen,  for  there  unt  DObodj  Uke  jou  though  I  like 
jou  better  thui  nothin'  at  all.'  I  thought  it  best 
to  nuke  that  rajther  strong,"  said  Sam,  looking  up. 

Hr.  Weller  nodded  approvinglj,   md  Sam  rc- 

" '  So  I  take  the  priTilidge  of  the  d&j,  Hnrr,  m; 
dear — a«  the  geDlem'n  in  difficullies  did,  yen  be 
Talked  out  of  a  Sunday, — to  tell  yon  that  the  first 
•nd  onlj  time  I  aee  jou  jour  likeneM  was  took  on 
mj  ban  in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter  colors 
than  ETer  a  Ukeneea  waa  took  by  the  profeel  mu- 
cheen  (vichp'rapa  you  may  haTe  heerdon  Uary  m; 
dear)  lltha  it  dot*  finiah  a  portrait  and  put  the  frame 
and  glaM  on  complete  with  ■  boob  at  the  end  to 
hang  it  Dp  by  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quar- 
ter." 

'■  I  atn  ftCaerd  that  irei^^  on  tha  poetical,  Sam- 
my," (aid  Mr.  Weller,  dubiounly. 

"No  it  don't,"  replied  Sun,  iwwling  OD  very 
qnickly,  to  vttiA  cooleatlng  tike  point. 

"  '  Except  of  me,  Hary  my  dear,  aa  your  valen- 
tine, and  tliiidc  over  what  I've  uJd. — Hy  dear  Harf 
1  Bin  now  oonclude.'    That's  all,"  said  Sam. 

"That's  rayther  a  sudden  pull  up,  ain't  it,  Som- 
Biyr  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"Not  a  bit  on  It,"  udd  Sam;  "shell  Tisb  there 
TM    moie,   and  that's    the    great    art    o'   letter 

"Wen,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "there's  somethin'  In 
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itBcullj,"  aaid  Sam  ;  "  I  don't  know 

"  Sign  it — VcUor,"  said  the  oldest  snrriiing  pro- 
prietor of  that  name. 

"Won't  do,"  s.iid  Sam.  "  Nctcf  sign  a  valen- 
tine with  jour  own  name." 

'■Sgn  it  'Pickvick,'  then,"  said  Mr.  Wellet; 
"It's  a  very  good   name,   and  an  easy   one  to 

"The  wery  thing,"  naid  Pom.    "I  eouMend  with 

"  I  don't  like  it.  Sum,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  I 
neTer  know'd  a  rcBpectablc  coachman  as  wrote 
poetry,  'cept  one,  as  made  an  aSectin'  copy  o' 
werses  the  night  afore  ho  wos  huDg  for  a  highway 
robbery ;  and  he  wos  only  a  Cambcrvell  man,  so 
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And  haring  folded  it,  in  ■  Tery  intricate  manner, 
equeeied  a  down-hill  direction  in  one  corner:  "To 
Uary,  Housemaid,  at  Mr.  Nupkins's  Mayor's,  Ips- 
wich, Suffolk ;"  and  put  into  his  pocket,  wafeted, 
and  ready  for  the  General  Post. 
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'S :  now  that  of 
Dalton  wM  diacoiirse — that  sptcies  of  discourse, 
wliith  JohQWHi'B  Diclionarj  entitles  "  conversation 
on  ahatever  does  Dot  concern  ouraclres."  Evtrj- 
bodf  knew  vlial  eT^rjbodj  did,  and  ■  little  more. 
Eatings,  drinkings,  waiting?,  alecpings,  wulliings. 
talliingEi,  sayings,  doings — nit  were  for  the  good  of 
the  public  ;  there  waa  not  such  a  thing  as  a  secret 
In  the  town. 

There  was  a  story  of  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  an  ancient 
dame  who  lived  on  an  annuity,  and  boasted  the 
gentility  of  a  hock  and  front  parlor,  that  she  once 
aslied  a  few  friends  to  dinner.  The  usual  heavy 
antecedent  half-hour  really  passed  quite  pleasantly; 
for  Mrs.  Hnry's  windows  overlooked  the  market- 
plaee,  and  not  a  scrag  of  mutton  could  leave  it  un- 
observed; so  that  the  eitrjvagance  or  the  mean- 
ness of  the  various  buyers  furnished  a  copious 
theme  for  dialogue.  Slill,  in  spile  of  Mr.  A.'a  pair 
of  fowls,  and  Hra.  B.'s  round  of  beef,  the  time  seem- 
ed long,  and  the  gucBls  found  hunger  growing  more 
potent  than  curiosity.  They  waited  and  waited ; 
at  length  the  fatal  discovery  took  place-^hat  in 
the  hurry  of  observing  her  neighbor's  dinners,  Uis. 
Smith  bad  forgotten  to  order  her  own. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Uarch  that  an  event  hap- 
pened which  put  the  whole  town  i[i  a  commotion — 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  who  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  White  Hart;  not  that  there  was  any  thing  re- 
markable about  the  Btrsnger  ;  he  was  a  plain,  mid- 
dle-a^d.  respectable-looking  man,  and  Che  nicest 
scrutiny  (and  heaven  knows  how  narrowly  he  was 
watched)  failed  to  discover  any  thing  odd  about 
Um.  It  woa  ascertained  that  he  rose  at  eight, 
breakfasted  at  nine,  ntc  two  eggs  and  a  piece  of 
broiled  bacon,  sat  in  his  room  at  the  window,  read 
a  little,  wrote  a  little,  and  looked  out  upon  the  road 
■  good  deal ;  he  then  strolled  out,  relumed  home, 
Jined  at  five,  smoked  two  cigars,  read  the  morning  '  ed,  and  closely 


Herald  (for  the  poet  came  in  of  an  eTcnin)c).  and 
went  to  bed  at  ten.  Nothing  could  be  more  regnUr 
or  unexceptionable  than  bis  babita;  still  it  was 
most  extraordinary  what  could  have  brought  him 
to  Dalton.  There  were  no  chalybeate  springs, 
warranted  to  cure  every  disease  under  the  sun ;  no 
ruina  in  the  neighborhood,  left  eipreasly  for  anU- 
quarians  and  pic-nic  partiea  ;  no  fine  prospects, 
which,  like  music,  people  make  it  matter  of  cod- 
ecipnce  to  admire ;  no  celebrated  pemon  had  ever 
been  born  or  buried  in  its  environs  ;  there  were  no 
races,  no  assizes — in  short,  there  was  "  no  nothing." 

weather  were  not  the  inducemcnia.  The  stranger's 
name  was  Mr.  Williams,  but  that  was  the  eitcnt  of 
their  knonledge  ;  and,  shy  and  silent,  there  seemed 
no  probability  of  learning  any  thing  more  from 
himself.  Conjecture,  like  Shakspere,  "exhausted 
worlds,  and  then  imagined  new."  Some  suppowd  he 
was  hiding  from  his  creditors,  others  that  he  bad 
committed  forgery  ;  one  suggested  that  be  bad  es- 
caped from  a  mad-house,  a  second  that  he  had  kill- 
ed some  one  in  a  duel ;  but  alt  agreed  that  be  came 
there  for  no  good. 

It  was  the  twenty-third  of  Hareh,  when  a  triad  of 
gossips  were  assembled  at  their  temple,  the  post- 
office.  The  affairB  of  Dalton  and  the  nation  were 
settled  together;  newspapers  were  slipped  from 
their  covers,  and  not  an  epistle  but  yielded  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents.  But  on  this  night  all  attenlion 
was  concenlraled  upon  one.  directed  to  "  John 
Wiiliams,  Esq.,  at  the  White  Hart,  Dalton."  Esfter- 
1y  was  it  compressed  in  the  long  fingers  of  Un. 
Mary  Smith  of  dinnerlcss  memory  ;  the  fat  landlady 
of  the  White  Hart  was  on  lip-toe  (o  peep,  while  the 
posl-mislress,  whose  curiosity  took  a  semblance  of 
official  dignity,  raised  a  warning  hi 
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hud ;  suddenly  Mrs.  Marj  Smithes  look  grew  more 
intent— «he  had  succeeded  in  deciphering  a  scn- 
tence ;  the  letter  dropped  from  her  hand.  **  Oh, 
the  monster !"  shrieked  the  horrified  peeper.  Land- 
lady and  post-miiitress  both  snatched  at  the  terri- 
ble scroll,  and  they  equally  succeeded  in  reading 
the  following  words — "  We  will  settle  the  matter  to- 
morrow at  dinner,  but  I  am  sorry  you  persist  in 
poisoning  your  wife,  the  horror  is  too  great."  Not 
&  syllable  more  could  they  make  out ;  but  what 
*ey  had  read  was  enough.  "  He  told  me,"  gasped 
the  landlady,  **  that  he  expected  a  lady  and  gentle- 
pan  to  dinner — oh  the  villain !  to  think  of  poison- 
ing any  Udy  at  the  White  Hart ;  and  his  wife,  too 
*--I  should  like  to  see  my  husband  poisoning  me  !" 
Our  hostess  became  quite  personal  in  her  indigna- 
tion, 

**I  always  thought  there  was  something  suspi- 
cions about  him  ;  people  don't  come  and  live  where 
Oobody  knows  them,  for  nothing/'  observed  Mrs. 
^ary  Smith. 

"  I  dare  say,"  returned  the  post-mistress,  **  Wil- 
liams is  not  his  real  name.'* 

**  I  don't  know  that,'*  interrupted  the  landlady  ; 
** Williams  is  a  good  hanging  name:  there  was 
Williams  who  murdered  the  Marr's  familv,  and 
Williams  who  burked  all  those  poor  dear  children  ; 
I  dare  say  he  is  some  relation  of  theirs ;  but  to 
think  of  his  coming  to  the  White  Hart — ^it's  no  place 
for  his  doings,  I  can  tell  him ;  he  shan't  poison  his 
wife  in  my  house ;  out  he  goes  this  very  night — I'll 
take  the  letter  to  him  myself." 

'*  Lord !  Lord !  I  shall  be  ruined,  if  it  comes  to 
be  known  that  we  take  a  look  into  tho  letters ;" 
and  the  post-mistress  thought  in  her  heart  that  she 
had  better  let  Mr.  Williams  poison  his  wife  at  his 
leisare.  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  too,  reprobated  any  vio- 
lent measures  ;  the  truth  is,  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  matter ;  a  gentlewoman  with  an 
annuity  and  a  front  and  back  parlor  was  rather 
ashamed  of  being  detected  in  such  close  intimacy 
with  the  post-mistress  and  the  landlady.  It  seem- 
ed likely  that  poor  Mrs.  Williams  would  be  left  to 
her  miserable  fate. 

**  Murder  will  out,"  said  the  landlord,  the  follow- 
ing morning,  as  he  mounted  tho  piebald  pony,  which, 
like  Tom  Tough,  had  seen  a  deal  of  service ;  and 
hurried  off  in  search  of  Mr.  Crampton,  the  nearest 
magistrate. 

Their  perceptions  assisted  by  brandy  and  water, 
he  and  his  wife  had  sat  up  long  past  **  the  witching 
hour  at  night,**  deliberating  on  what  line  of  con- 
duct would  be  most  efficacious  in  preserving 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Williams ;  and  the 
result  of  the  deliberation  was  to  fetch  the  justice, 
and  have  the  delinquent  taken  into  custody  at  the 
very  dinner-table  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
scene  of  bis  crime.  **  He  has  ordered  soup  to-day 
for  the  first  time ;  he  thinks  he  could  so  easily  8lip 
poison  into  the  liquid.    There  he  goes ;  he  looks 


like  a  man  that  has  got  something  on  his  con- 
science," pointing  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  at  his  usual  slow  pace.  Two 
o^clock  arrived,  and  with  it  a  hack  chaise ;  out  of  it 
stept,  sure  enough,  a  lady  and  gentleman.  The  land- 
lady's pity  redoubled — such  a  pretty  young  creature, 
not  above  nineteen ! — **  I  see  how  it  is,"  thought 
she,  '*  the  old  wretch  is  jealous."  All  efforts  to 
catch  her  eye  were  in  vain,  the  dinner  was  ready, 
and  down  they  sat.  The  hostess  of  the  White  Hart, 
looked  alternately  out  of  the  window,  like  sister 
Ann,  to  see  if  any  one  was  coming,  and  to  the  table 
to  see  that  nothing  was  doing.  To  her  dismay,  she 
observed  the  young  lady  lifting  a  spoonful  of  broth 
to  her  mouth  !  She  could  restrain  herself  no  long- 
er ;  but  catching  her  hand,  exclaimed,  **  Poor  dear 
innocent,  the  soup  is  poisoned !" — All  started  from 
the  table  in  confusion,  which  was  yet  to  be  increas- 
ed : — a  bustle  was  heard  in  the  passage,  in  rushed 
a  whole  party,  two  of  whom,  each  catching  an  arm 
of  Mr.  Williams,  pinioned  them  down  to  his  seat. 
**  I  am  happy,  madam,"  said  the  little  bustling  ma- 
gistrate, **  to  have  been  under  heaven  the  instru- 
ment of  preserving  your  life  from  the  nefarious  de- 
signs of  that  disgrace  to  humanity."  Mr.  Crampton 
ptiUHed  in  consequence  of  three  wants — want  of 
words,  breath,  and  ideas. 

*'  My  life!"  ejaculated  the  astonished  lady. 

**  Yes,  madam,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  in- 
scrutable— the  vain  curiosity  of  three  idle  women 
has  been  turned  to  good  account."  And  the  elo- 
quent magistrate  proceeded  to  detail  the  process  of 
inspection  to  which  the  fatal  letter  had  been  sub- 
jected ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  terrible  words — 
*'  We  will  settle  tho  matter  to-morrow  at  dinner  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  you  persist  in  poisoning  your  wife'* 
— ^he  was  interrupted  by  bursts  of  laughter  from  the 
gentleman,  from  the  injured  wife,  and  even  from 
the  prisoner  himself.  One  fit  of  merriment  was 
followed  by  another,  till  it  became  contagious,  and 
the  very  constables  began  to  laugh  too. 

"  I  can  explain  all,"  at  last  interrupted  the  visitor. 
*'  Mr.  Williams  came  here  for  that  quiet  so  necessary 
for  the  labors  of  genius ;  he  is  writing  a  melodrama 
called  *  My  Wife' — he  submitted  the  last  act  to  me, 
and  I  rather  objected  to  the  poisoning  of  the  hero- 
ine. This  young  lady  is  my  daughter,  and  we  are 
on  our  way  to  the  sea-coast.  Mr.  Williams  is  only 
wedded  to  the  Muses." 

The  disconcerted  magistrate  shook  his  head,  and 
muttered  something  about  theatres  being  very  im- 
moral. 

**  Quite  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Williams.  "  Our 
soup  is  cold ;  but  our  worthy  landlady  roasts  fowls 
to  a  turn — we  will  have  them  and  the  veal  cutlets  up, 
you  will  stay  and  dine  with  us — and,  afterwards,  I — 
shall  be  proud  to  read  *  My  Wife'  aloud,  in  the  hope 
of  your  approval,  at  least,  of  your  indulgence" — and 
with  the  same  hope,  I  bid  farewell  to  my  read- 
ers. 


•♦• 


Cool. — ^A  fanner,  suspecting  that  his  wood-pile 
was  robbed,  sat  np  to  watch.  In  the  night,  he 
heard  a  noise,  and,  looking  out,  saw  a  lazy  neigh- 
bor endeavoring  to  cany  off  a  large  log.  **  You  ro 
a  pretty  fenow,"  said  the  owner,  **  to  come  here, 
and  steal  my  wood  while  I  sleep."  '*  And  you're  a 
pretty  fellow,**  said  the  thief,  **  to  stay  up  there, 
and  see  me  breaking  my  back  with  lifting,  and 
never  offer  to  help  me.** 


Logic. — A  man  once  made  a  bet,  that  he  could 
prove  that  this  tide  of  the  river  was  the  other  tide. 
Pointing  to  the  opposite  shore,  he  asked.  "  Is  not 
that  one  side  of  the  river  ?"  **  Yes."  Well,  a  river 
has  but  two  sides — if  that  is  one  side,  of  course  this 
is  the  other  tide.^^  His  antagonist,  dumbfounded  by 
such  logic,  paid  the  money,  and  began  to  think 
with  Macbeth,  that  **  nothing  is  but  what  is  not.'* 
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FROM   **iriNETKH  AND  BABYLON."      BT  A.   B.   LATARD. 


The  time  was  drawing  near  for  mj  departure. 
Once  more  I  was  about  to  leave  the  ruins  amidst 
which  I  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  to 
which  I  was  bound  by  so  many  pleasant  and  solemn 
ties ;  and  probably  to  return  no  more. 

I  only  waited  the  arrival  of  Abde,  the  late  Pasha 
of  Bagdadf  who  was  now  on  bis  way  to  his  new 
government  of  Diarbekir.  He  was  travelling  with 
a  large  company  of  attendants,  as  without  a  strong 
escort,  it  was  scarcely  prudent  to  venture  on  a 
journey.  It  was  doubly  necessary  for  me  to  have 
proper  protection,  as  I  took  with  me  the  valuable 
collection  of  bronzes  and  other  small  objects  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins.  I  gladly,  therefore,  availed 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  joining  so  numerous 
and  powerful  a  caravan. 

At  length,  after  the  usual  eastern  delays,  the 
Pasha  arrived  at  Mosul.  lie  remained  encamped 
outside  the  town  for  two  or  three  days,  and  during 
that  time  visited  the  excavations,  his  curiosity  hav- 
ing been  excited  by  the  description  he  had  received 
of  the  wondrous  idols  dug  out  of  the  ruins.  He 
marvelled  at  what  he  saw,  as  a  Turk  marvels  at 
strange  things  which  he  can  neither  understand  nor 
explain.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  speak  to  him  of 
the  true  objects  of  such  researches,  the  knowledge 
they  impart,  the  lessons  they  teach  or  the  thoughts 
they  beget. 

In  these  pages  I  have  occasionally  indulged  in 
reflections  suggested  by  the  scenes  I  have  had  to 
describe,  and  have  ventured  to  point  out  the  moral 
of  the  strange  tale  I  have  had  to  relate.  I  cannot 
better  conclude  than  by  showing  the  spirit  in  which 
eastern  philosophy  and  Mussulman  resignation  con- 
template the  evidences  of  ancient  greatness  and 
civilization,  suddenly  rising  up  over  the  midst  of 
modern  ignorance  and  decay.  A  letter  in  my  pos- 
session contained  so  true  and  characteristic  a  pic- 
ture of  the  feelings  that  such  an  event  excites  in 
the  mind  of  a  good  Mohammedan,  that  I  here  give 
a  literal  translation  of  its  contents.  It  was  written 
to  a  friend  of  mine  by  a  Turkish  Cadi,  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries  as  to  the  commerce,  population,  and 
remains  of  antiquity  of  an  ancient  city,  in  which 
dwelt  the  head  of  the  land.  These  are  its  words  : — 

**  My  illu9triou8  .Friend  and  Joy  of  my  Liver  I 

'*  The  thing  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult  and 
useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  this 
place,  I  have  neither  counted  the  houses  nor  have 


I  inquired  into  the  number  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
as  to  what  one  person  loads  on  his  mules,  and  the 
other  stows  away  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  is 
no  business  of  mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  pre- 
vious history  of  this  city,  God  knows  the  amoant 
of  dirt  and  confusion  the  infidels  may  have  eaten 
before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were 
unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into  it.  *  Oh,  my  soul! 
oh,  my  lamb !  seek  not  after  the  things  which  con- 
cern thee  not.  Thou  camest  to  us  and  we  welcomed 
thee  :  go  in  peace. 

**  Of  a  truth,  thou  hast  spoken  many  words ;  and 
there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  speaker  is  one,  and 
the  listener  is  another.  After  the  fashion  of  thy 
people,  thou  hast  wandered  from  one  place  to  an- 
otlier,  until  thou  art  happy  and  content  in  none. 
We  (praise  be  to  God)  were  bom  here,  and  never 
desire  to  quit  it.  Is  it  possible  then  that  the  idea 
of  a  general  intercourse  between  mankind  should 
make  any  impression  on  our  understandings  ?  God 
forbid  I 

**"  Listen,  oh  my  son !  There  is  no  wisdom  equal 
unto  the  belief  in  God!  He  created  the  world, 
and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  him  in  seeking  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his  creation  ?  Shall 
we  say,  behold  this  star  spinneth  round  that  star, 
and  this  other  star  with  a  tail  goeth  and  cometh  in 
so  many  years !  Let  it  go !  He  from  whose  hand 
it  came  will  guide  and  direct  it. 

*'  But  thou  wilt  say  unto  me.  Stand  aside,  oh 
man,  for  I  am  more  learned  than  thou  art,  and 
have  seen  more  things.  If  thou  thinkest  that  thou 
art  in  this  respect  better  than  I  am,  thou  art  wel- 
come. I  praise  (vod  that  I  seek  not  that  which  I 
require  not.  Thou  art  learned  in  the  things  I  care 
not  for ;  and  as  for  that  which  thou  hast  seen,  I 
defile  it.  Will  much  knowledge  create  thee  t 
double  belly,  or  wilt  thou  seek  Paradise  with  thine 
eyes  ? 

**  Oh,  my  friend !  If  thou  wilt  he  happy,  say, 
There  is  no  god  but  God !  Do  no  evil,  and  thus 
wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death ;  for  surely 
thine  hour  will  come  ! 

''  The  meek  in  spirit  (£1  Fakin) 

*'Imaun  Axizadk." 

On  the  28th  of  April,  I  bid  a  last  farewell  to  out 
faithful  Arab  friends,  and  with  a  heavy  hc&rt  turn- 
ed from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh. 


-•♦♦■ 


THE    LOTTERY    TICKET. 


ANONYMOUS. 


That  once  fruitful  source  of  pleasing  although 
delusive  hopes,  the  Lottery,  is  now  no  more.  A 
despotic  act  of  parliament  has  given  the  death-blow 
to  thousands  of  happy  pictures  of  the  imagination, 
that  were  hitherto  wont  to  amuse,  for  a  time  at 
least,  those  earnest  suitors  of  Fortune,  who,  if  they 
did  not  actually  enjoy  her  smiles,  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  were  on  the  high  road  to  her  favors. 
A  stern  mora'ust,  indeed,  may  expatiate  on  the 
baneful  influence  of  Lotteries,  not  only  as  a  species 
of  gambling,  but  as  tending  to  cherish  expectations. 


which,  in  a  fearful  majority  of  cases,  must  termi- 
nate in  disappointment.  Yet  the  very  same  persons 
scruple  not  to  hold  out  as  incentives  to  good  con- 
duct examples  of  success,  that  must  create  hopes 
equally  deceptive.  The  apprentice  is  tanght  to 
cherish  the  idea,  that  however  humble  his  fortune, 
he  may  one  day  become  Lord  Mayor ;  the  midship- 
man is  excited  to  emulation  by  the  example  of 
Nelson,  and  told  that  he  ought  not  to  despair  of 
rising  to  the  highest  honors  in  his  profession ;  and 
whatever  be  the  career  in  which  the  youthfol  ad- 
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^nturer  sUrto  for  fortune  or  for  fame,  it  is  consid- 

wA  not  merely  pardonable,  but   meritorious  in 

^  to  propose  to  himself  the  attainment  of  the 

ptatest  prize  it  has  to  bestow.    There  is  a  Russian 

proTerb  which  aajs,  '  He  is  a  bad  soldier  that  does 

Bot  expect  to  become  a  general  ;*  yet  were  a  whole 

vmjto  consist  of  individuals  combining  the  talents 

of  in  Alexander,  a  Csesar,  and  a  Napoleon,  it  would 

be  as  impoasible  that  all  should  be  commanders,  as 

thtt  in  a  Lottery  eyery  speculator  should  gain  the 

^irnnd  prize. 

Bat,  the  **  Lncky  Comer"  is  gone ;  or,  rather, 
hough  the  identical  house  stands  there  yet,  it  no 
oager  eon) urea  up  in  the  passers-by,  dreams  of 
ndden  affloence,  and  of  hoards  of  gold.  There,  at 
be  foriwd  triple  way.  Fortune  soomcd  with  open 
rms  to  iuTite  all  who  approached  the  spot,  point- 
ig  with  one  hand  to  the  Bank,  and  with  the  other 

>  the  wealthy  Lombard  land.  The  Lottery,  too, 
hatofer  be  alleged  against  it  in  other  respects, 
loet  be  admitted  to  have  frequently  furnished  an 
cpedlent  to  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  and  en- 
vied them  to  extricate  a  hero  from  poverty  and 
dee  him  at  once  to  affluence,  without  killing  a  dis- 
int  relative,  or  bringing  an  old  uncle  from  India. 
.  lottery  ticket  has,  also,  without  doubt,  given  rise 

>  many  a  strange  incident,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
le  one  I  am  now  about  to  relate  will  not  be  found 
holly  unamusing. 

Mr.  Richard  Fogrum,  or,  as  his  old  acquaintance 
oeld  more  familiarly  than  respectfully  designate 
im,  Dick  Fogrum,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  styled 
a  the  superscription  of  a  letter  from  a  tradesman 
r  poor  relation,  Richard  Fogrum,  Esq.,  had  for 
vme  years  retired  from  business,  although  he  had 
Dt  yet  passed  what  is  called  the  middle  age  ;  and, 
iming  his  back  on  his  shop,  where  he  had  made, 
'  not  a  considerable  fortune,  at  least  a  handsome 
smpetency,  rented  a  small  house  at  Hackney,  or, 
I  he  was  pleased  to  term  it,  in  the  country.  His 
stabliahment  united  a  due  attention  to  comfort, 
ith  economy  and  prudence.  Beside  a  kitchen- 
laid  and  an  occasional  charwoman  or  errand  boy, 
[r.  Fogrum  possessed,  in  the  person  of  the  trusty 
ally  Sadlina,  an  excellent  superintendent  of  his 
ttle  menoffe.  Sally  was  not  exactly  gow^mante^ 
r  housekeeper,  at  least  she  assumed  none  of  the 
ignity  attached  to  such  a  post ;  she  seemed  indeed 
ardly  to  have  a  will  or  opinion  of  her  own,  but 
ad  eo  insensibly  accommodated  herself  to  her  em- 
loyer's  ways  and  humors,  that  by  degrees  the 
pparent  distance  between  master  and  servant 
iminished,  and  as  Sally^  though  far  from  talkative 
erself^  was  a  good  listener,  Mr.  Fogrum  began  to 
nd  a  pleasure  in  relating  to  her  all  the  little  news 
Dd  anecdotes  he  usually  picked  up  in  his  daily 
ralk. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  was 
ay  thing  equivocal  in  the  kind  of  unconscious 
dortesy  which  existed  between  these  two  person- 
^ ;  a  single  glance  at  Sally  would  have  convinced 
le  most  ingemous  fabricator  of  scandal,  and  dealer 
I  innuendoes,  that  here  there  was  no  foundation  on 
hich  to  build  even  the  slightest  surmise  of  the 
ind,  for  both  Sally's  person  and  face  were  to  her 
shield  that  would  have  rebutted  any  notion  of  the 
vrL  Alas!  that  nature,  so  extolled  by  every 
)eC  for  her  impartiality,  should  be  at  times  so 
qvicioaa  in  her  favors,  and  bestow  her  giils  so 
rvd^gly,  even  on  those  whose  very  sex  entitles 
Mm  to  be  considered  fair !     "  Kind  goddess,"  as 


Will  of  Avon  styles  thee,  surely  thou  didst  in  this 
instance  behave  most  unfairly,  bestowing  on  Sally 
Sadlins  an  elevation  of  figure  that,  had  she  been  of 
the  other  sex,  might  have  raised  her  to  the  rank  of 
a  corporal  of  grenadiers.  Yet,  if  thou  gavest  her 
an  aspiring  stature,  thou  gavest  her  no  aspiring 
thoughts ;  and  if  thou  didst  deny  to  her  softness  of 
person,  fortunately  for  her  peace,  thou  didst  not 
gift  her  with  the  least  susceptibility  of  heart.  If 
Sally  was  not  lovfoble^  there  was  no  woman  on 
earth  who  could  possibly  have  regretted  it  less. 
Indeed,  I  may  safely  aver,  the  idea  of  love  never 
for  an  instant  entered  her  head,  much  less  had  a 
single  twinge  of  it  ever  touched  her  heart.  She 
had  heard  people  talk  of  love  ;  and  she  supposed — 
if  indeed  she  ever  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^that  there  must  be  something  in  the  world 
so  called,  otherwise  people  would  not  have  invent- 
ed a  name  for  it :  but  she  could  no  more  pretend 
to  say  what  it  was,  than  to  dewiribe  the  ingredients 
of  the  air  she  breathed : — In  short,  Sally  was  the 
mo.st  guileless,  simple,  and  disinterested  of  mortals 
that  ever  entered  beneath  the  roof  of  a  single  gen- 
tleman, to  be  the  first  servant  where  there  was  no 
mistress. 

Well,  therefore,  might  Mrs.  Thoms,  who  was 
aware  that  elderly  gentlemen  in  her  '*  dear"  uncle's 
situation,  are  not  always  gifted  with  that  discretion 
that  beseems  their  years,  but  sometimes  commit 
themselves  to  wedlock,  in  an  unwary  moment,  to 
the  no  small  prejudice  of  their  aficctionate  rela- 
tives ; — well,  I  say,  might  the  prudent  Mrs.  Thoms 
congratulate  herself  on  having  found  such  a  trea- 
sure, so  invaluable  a  jewel,  as  Sally  Sadlins.  She 
was  certain  that  from  this  quarter,  at  least,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  apprehended — nothing  to  inter- 
cept her  "  dear"  uncle's  three  per  cents  from  what 
she  considered  the  legitimate  object  of  their  desti- 
nation. Some  alarm,  indeed,  had  been  excited  in 
her  mind,  by  hearing  that  Mr.  Fogrum  had  been 
seen  rather  frequently  of  late  knocking  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Simpson ;  but  then  again  she  thought  that 
he  could  not  possibly  be  led  thither  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  chatting  away  an  hour  with  the 
widow  of  an  old  friend ;  beside,  this  lady  was  not 
likely  either  to  lead,  or  to  be  led,  into  matrimony. 
In  her  yoimger  days  Mrs.  Simpson  might  have  been 
pretty,  but  none  of  her  acquaintance  could  recol- 
lect tehcn.  She  still  patched ;  yet  the  patch  was 
applied  not  where  coquetry  would  have  placed  it, 
but  where  neee^sity  dictated,  namely,  over  the  left 
eye.  Mrs.  Thoms  therefore  consoled  herself  with 
the  reflection,  that  it  was  better  her  uncle  should 
knock  at  Mrs.  Simpson's  door  than  at  that  of  a 
more  attractive  fair  one. — No !  her  uncle,  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  would  never  marry. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  Sally?"  said  Mr. 
Fogrum  to  his  housekeeper,  one  day,  as  she  drew 
something  from  her  pocket,  while  standing  before 
the  side-board  opposite  to  him.  "  An't  please  you, 
sir,"  replied  Sally,  in  a  meek,  but  not  very  gentle 
voice,  "  it's  a  bit  o'  summat  I  was  going  to  show 
you.  You  know,  sir,  my  uncle  Tim  took  leave  of 
me  yesterday,  before  he  goes  to  sea  again,  and  eo 
he  gave  me  this  paper,  wliich  he  says  may  chance 
turn  up  tnunps,  and  make  mo  comfortable  for 
life." 

"  Well,  let  me  see  what  it  is,  Sally — ^is  it  the  old 
fellow's  will  ? — Hum ! — ^why,  Sally,  this  is  a  Lottery 
ticket ! — a  whole  Lottery  ticket ;  yet  I  will  venture 
to  say  not  worth  more  than  the  rag  of  paper  *tis 
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printed  on.  I  htfe  mjaelf  tried  the  Lottery,  times 
and  often,  ere  now,  and  never  got  loj'  thing  but — 
diBappointment. — 'A  blank,  sir,  &  blank' — -that  was 
the  only  answer  I  ever  obtained  from  them.  What 
could  possiblf  induce  your  uncle  to  layout  his  cash 
In  BO  foolish  >  mannerf  'Tia  never  worth  either 
keeping  or  thinking  about.  Ko.  123,  confound  ill 
I  know  it  well,  1  once  purchased  a  ahare  of  it  my- 
self—the Tory  first  I  ever  Ijought,  when  I  was  quite 
K  lad ;  and  well  do  1  recollect  that  I  chose  it  out  of 
■  whoto  heap,  and  thought  myself  very  fortunate 
in  obtaining  one  with  such  a  aequence  of  figures — 
ooe,  two,  three." 

UosC  composedly  did  Sally  take  the  ticket  again, 
not  at  all  disconcerted  at  thie  denunciation  of  ill- 
luck,  but  on  (he  contrary,  with  a  caimneHa  worthy 
of  a  stoic.  'Tie  true,  she  did  not,  like  Patience  on 
a  monument,  absolutely  smile  at  grief ;  but  then, 
Solly  never  smiled;  nor  would  a  smile  perhaps,  if 
the  rigidity  of  her  face  would  have  permitted  such 
a  relaxation  of  its  muscles,  have  tended  greatly  to 
.   heighten  the  attraction  of  her  countenance. 

Her  master  in  the  meanwhile  continued  eating 
and  wondering,  and  wondering  and  eating,  until  be 
could  neither  eat  nor  wonder  more ;  but  dismissing 
Salty  with  the  dinner  thin^  turned  himself  quietly 
to  the  fire,  and  took  his  pipe. 

Mrs.  Thome  was  sitting  one  morning  cogitating 
on  some  mischief  that  she  again  began  lo  appre- 
hend from  the  Widow  Simpson,  in  consequence  of 
certain  inielligenee  she  had  the  day  before  received, 
respecting  that  lady's  deigns  upon  the  person  of 
her  uncle,  when  she  was  suddenly  startled  from  her 
reverie  by  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door,  and  instantly 
afterwards  who  shoiJd  enter  the  parior,  but  the 
very  subject  of  her  medilatioos — llrs.  Simpson 
herself 

The  appearance  of  so  unusual  a  visitor  would 
alone  have  sufficed  lo  surprise  her  ;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  good  ladj'a  manner  and  counte- 
nance, that  denoted  she  came  Upon  a  very  import- 

"  Why,  Hrs.  Thorns,"  exclaimed  she,  almost 
breathless,  as  soon  as  she  entered,  "  have  yon 
heard  ? — your  nncle" — 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Urs.  Thorns,  "what  do 
you  mean? — what  has  happened? — mjr  poor  dear 
uncle — ill — dying  I" 

"Compose  yourself,  Mrs.  Thoms — not  dying — 
bnt  I  ibonght  you  might  have  heard" 

"Ileard  what? — some  accident,  I  suppose? — 
poor  dear  manl" 

"  No :  no  accident,"  returned  the  widow,  who 
by  this  lime  had  somewhat  recovered  her  breath  ; 
"  but  Fomething  very  strange — most  unaccounta- 
ble. What  you  may  ihink  of  it,  I  know  not;  but 
for  my  part  I  think  tliaC  Mr.  Fogmm  has  acted — 1 
thM  not  say  how." 

"  And  pray,  ma'am,"  »&id  Mrs.  Thoms,  who  now 
began  to  Ihink  that  it  was  some  quarrel  between 
them,  of  which  the  widow  came  lo  inform  her, 
"  what  has  Hr,  Fogrum  done,  that  you  should  come 
in  this  strange  manner,  and  make  so  great  a  fuss 
about  it  ?  It  la  some  nonsense,  after  all,  1  dare  say." 

"Nonsense,  forsooth! — well,  I  declore  ! — how- 
ever, it  certainly  is  no  business  of  mine,  ma'am," 
returned  Mrs.  i^iinpson,  quite  nettled  at  her  recep- 
tion ;  "  and  as  1  suppose  you  know  what  has  taken 
place,  and  approve  of  it,  I  have  nothing  further  to 

Urs.  Tboma  now  became  unalTecledly  alarmed, 


and  apprehending  she  knew  not  what,  reqnesied 
to  be  informedwhat  had  happened,  without  ftinher 

"Why,  ma'am,  then,  Mr.  Fogrum  is married. 

that's  all." 

To  describe  the  effect  those  nords  had  npon  Mrs. 
Thome,  would  be  impossible,  and  to  paint  the 
expresuQn  of  her  countenance,  equally  unavail- 
ing. 

"  Harried !"  screamed  she  out,  at  length,  m  soon 
OB  she  could  draw  her  breath,  "  Married  1— impossi- 
ble—to  whomf" 

"To  whomf— to  Sally  Badlins,  ma'am." 

"To  Sally  Sadlinsl— impoaaible — yon  mnst  bs 
joking." 

"Kot  I,  I  assure  you.  I'm  not  a  person,  Tttt. 
Thoms,  to  make  such  jokes.  I  myself  saw  them, 
less  than  an  hoar  ago,  pass  by  my  window  in  a  post- 
chaise  together,  and  then  learnt  the  whole  (loir 
from  those  who  saw  them  step  into  ii,  at  the  chorch- 

"Oht  Hrs.  Smpson,  how  have  I  been  deceived. 
in  that  insinuating  hussy,  Sally  SadhnsI  She  wh» 
seemed  so  staid,  so  discreel — so  very  unlikely  a- 
person, — What  an  old  fool  he  must  be,  to  marry  lo 

vulgar  a  frump!" 

"Nay,  do  not  agitate  yourself,  my  dear  ma'am,"* 
said  Mrs,  (•impson,  who,  now  having  disburthened 
herself  of  her  secret,  and  her  own  mortification 
being  perhaps  carried  off  by  that  of  Urs.  Thoms's, 
which  acted  as  a  conductor  to  it,  had  quite  regained 
her  composure — -"  for  my  part,  1  hope  he  may  not 
repent  of  his  match." 

"  Oh  1  Thoms,"  exclaimed  the  other  lady,  as  her 
husband  entered  the  room,  "  here  is  ncwgforusl 
— my  ully  old  uncle  has  actually,  this  very  morning, 
married  his  maid-servant  I" 

"  That  is  most  confoundedly  unlucky,"  cried 
Thoms,  "  though  I  much  doubted  whether  all  your 
management  in  manoeuvring,  for  which  you  gave 
yODTVelf  so  much  credit,   would  be   to  any  pur- 
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uf  dear,  there  is  no  helping;  tt ;  uid 
Iter  mil,  dnce  he  i«  nurriGd,  it  is  quite  ae 
I  tkat  hehu  cboMD  u  he  hu," 
Mm.  Tbonu  wu  eJaculBtmg  and  beir^l- 
r  abiidiig  poor  Sell;  u  an  artful  seducing 
in,  vndw  the  mask  of  the  grcaieat  aitn- 
■d  coatrired  to  work  upon  her  uncle's 
MMlanntlTniitirnrTTr  reproauhea  against 
,  ftr  Mthring  hinuelf  to  be  Ihui  duped, — 
iN  wu  aMD  rolUng  along  on  (be  road  to 
I  dw  Idaudcal  pair  aeated  In  it,  wlio  were 
it  of  tbia  InTcctiTe  and  clamor.  The  io- 
,0f  which  Mi*.  SmpeOD  Imd  been  the  un- 
WBaMDger,  vaa,  in  faut,  correct  In  every 
;  lbrBkhardFogrum,unglD  man,  and  Hilly 
llMtar,  had  that  very  morning  been  Uwfiilly 
wedlock,  although,  but  a  few  duya  before, 
OM  prognoalicaced  such  an  event,  they 
■•n  bare  believed  it  poaalble  thtm  Hra. 
mlf. 

mj  daar  Bally,"  aaid  the  somewhat  stale 
ilqfnghia  hand,  rather  gently  (ban  amor- 
that  of  the  bride,  for  which,  by  the  bye, 
iBrBonateb  in  «iv — "I  doubt  not  but 
wul  be  in  a  towering  passion  whi'u  sbe 
tUi:  however,  no  matter;  let  her,  and 
it  the  world  aay  wiiat  tbey  pleue.  I  do 
rhj  a  man  may  not  just  as  well  fallow  his 
lea  aa  those  of  other  persons,  iieuden, 
ash  fblkt  may  think  that  J  might  have 
me  advanlageous  match,  in  point  of  for- 
ait,  thej  may  perliapa  be  in  error.  1  have 
f  faitelligence  to  communicate,  of  which, 
fOu  little  dream.  You  recollect  that  Lol- 
rtT — well  1  passing  the  '  Lucky  Corner,'  by 
ion-Bonse,  two  days  ago,  I  beheld,  luutcil 
wiDdow,  'N'o.  1J»,  So.'itN)/.!  r  Hat  ha! 
D  did  I  recollect  those  figures  again — one, 
el  they  follow  each  other  aa  naturally  as 

Bo  home  I  came,  but  determined  to  say 
if  the  matter  tiU  now." 
ider  baa  already  been  informed  that  Sally 
Boat  nhtegmatic  of  her  sei ;  still  it  may 
Ned  that  such  an  interesting  disclosure 
*e  elicited  some  ejaculation  of  eiultaiioa, 
a  the  tips  of  a  stoic.  Yet  Sally,  with  won- 
impoaure,  merely  replied,  "  La  !  uovt  that 


iohI  yes,  but  I  ai 

Jelling.'' 

;  what  an  odd  < 


re  you  it  is  quite  true ; 
1  thlnga  do  sometimes 


bdeedl  for  who  would  have  thought  that 
ieal  unlucky  numtwr,  H^,  should  bring 
May   lay    us,    Sally, —  twenty   thousand 

rir,   Mr.   Fogmm,   you  are  mUtaken.  1 


that  the  ntmiber  of 


'■But,  whitr 

"  Why,  jou  won't  hear  me,  Ifr.  Fogrum,"  said 
Sally,  mildly.  "I  vaa  only  going  to  say,  that  two 
months  ago — I  sold  the  ticket." 

"Uow!— wbalt — soldi"  groaned  out  poor  Fog- 
rum,  and  sunk  gasping  against  the  aide  of  thu  cliaise. 

"Xow  pray  don't  distrcM  vourself,  Mr.  " 
"bout  the  least  v; 

worth  kee[)ing ;  so  I  thought — '  w< 
master  must  know  better  about  these  matters  than 
I,  therefore  I  may  as  well  moke  somelhiu);  of  it 
while  I  can ;'  so  I  changed  it  away  for  tbis  nice 
white  shawl,  which  the  man  said  waa  quite  a  bar- 
gain—only  do  feel  how  fine  it  i*." 

"Mly! — woman  t — a  bargain  f — twenty  thou- 
sand pounds P 

Here  let  me  drop  the  curtain,  for  none  bat  a 
master-hand  could  do  JuBtii:e  to  the  bridegroom's 
feelings,  and  I  will  not  impair  the  cfTecI  by  attemiit- 
ing  to  heighten  it.  I  have  only  lo  add,  that  Ur. 
Fogrum  eventually  regained  his  usual  composure, 
and  was  once  known  even  to  relate  the  story  bim- 
hclt  over  a  gkss  of  bis  best  whisky,  as  a  droll  anec- 
dote in  hia  life. 

Matrimony  made  no  visible  alteration  in  his  fiu- 
nagt,  nor  In  his  bride,  for  the  only  difference  It 
caused  with  respect  to  the  latter,  was  tliat  she  sat 
at  table  instead  of  standing  by  the  sideboard, — 
that  she  was  now  called  Urs.  Fogrum,  instead  of 
."^lly  Sadlins. 


»  Jokes — A  gentleman  entered  the  room  I 
(ton,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  and  told 
Di.  Vowel  was  dead.  '■  What  I"  said  he, 
iwel  dead  I   thank  beuren  it  was  neither 


WimEaAL,  the  Master  of  University  College, 
went  to  Dr.  Lcc,  then  sick  in  bed,  and  said — "So, 
Dr.  Everleigh  has  beoQ  egged  on  to  matrimony." 
"  Ha.*  he  ?"  said  be ;  "  why,  then,  I  hope  the  yoke 
will  Ht  easy." 
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jl  husband's  yenoeanoe. 


A    HUSBAND'S    VENGEANCE. 


BT  SHIRLEY   BROOKS. 


Mrs.  Morniroton  Swale  had  contrived  to  get  to- 
gether a  very  amusing  set,  but  how  she  had  man- 
aged it  was  one  of  those  questions  which,  if  put,  in- 
dicate the  possesnon  of  an  inquiring  rather  than  a 
practical  mind.  For,  in  the  first  place,  nobody 
knew,  and  in  the  second,  nobody  cared. 

Indeed,  the  lady  herself  was  a  kind  of  mystery ; 
and  if  she  had  not  given  such  very  pleasant  parties, 
it  is  probable  that  the  carelessness  we  have  alluded 
to  might  have  been  superseded  by  a  spirit  of  inter- 
rogation. Her  name  was  in  the  Coiu*t  Ouide  cor- 
rected up  to  April,  and  that  was  all.  She  never 
talked  about  her  father,  or  her  mother,  or  any 
other  of  the  younj?  people  mentioned  in  the  long 
list  at  the  end  ox  the  prayer-book,  as  folks  one 
must  not  marry ;  nor  did  she  ever  vaunt  acquaint- 
tance  with  the  Peerage,  friendship  with  the  Baron- 
etage, or  intimacy  with  the  Landed  Commoners,  as 
usual  with  genteel  people  of  a  certain  order.  When 
she  had  a  box  at  the  Opera,  which  happened  about 
three  times  in  the  season,  she  never  pretended  to 
know  who  all  the  subscribers  around  her  were ; 
and  when  we  add  that  she  insisted  on  listening  to 
the  muiiic  instead  of  chattering  during  its  perform- 
ance, we  shall  convince  every  reader  of  elegance 
that  she  was  "not  the  sort  of  person  to  know." 
Nevertheless,  a  good  many  people  held  an  opposite 
opinion,  and  proved  that  they  did  so,  by  coming  to 
her  parties. 

Mrs.  Mornington  Swale's  beauty, — for  though 
not  a  very  young  woman,  she  teas  beautiful — was 
of  the  commanding  order.  Her  height,  queenly 
aspect,  and  glossy  black  braids,  struck  terror  into  the 
minds  of  youngish  men,  and  made  them  very  need- 
lessly stammer  out  greater  nonsense  than  they  had 
intended.  Her  arrangements  were  a  little  despotic, 
and  it  was  not  easy,  even  if  you  wished,  to  escape 
the  partner  or  the  companion  to  the  supper-table 
whom  she  had  selected  for  you.  Everybody  was  a 
little  afraid  of  her,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

Her  parties  were,  as  aforesaid,  very  pleasant. 
She  did  not  fill  her  rooms  with  negative  eligi- 
bles — men  who  could  only  dress,  and  women  who 
could  only  simper.  She  always  infused  a  large 
quantity  of  character  into  her  reunions ; — not  that 
the  individuals  were  much  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
aggregate  they  gave  a  tone  to  the  party.  We 
used  to  meet  a  popular  actor  or  two— generally 
dull  creatures  enough,  who  spent  the  evening  in 
alternately  droning  and  snarling  upon  dramatic 
matters.  We  had  authors — small  authors,  but  still 
men  who  occasionally  rushed  into  print,  and  wished 
to  be  thought  eccentric,  and  usually  got  tipsy  at 
supper.  We  had  very  small  poets,  who  utterly  dis- 
believed in  Byron  and  Moore,  but  believed  a  little  in 
one  another,  and  violently  in  themselves,  and  wrote 
stumbling  odes  about  skipping-ropes  and  public 
executions.  We  had  second-rate  concert  singers, 
chiefly  with  stubby  fingers,  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  and  sneered  in 
corners  at  each  other's  performance.  We  had  a 
few  young  barristers,  who,  by  way  of  advertising 
their  profession,  mangled  over  every  thing  with 
much  elaborateness  of  mariner,  and  blocked  up  the 


doorways,  and  talked  about  **  moot  points, 
discomfiture  of  the  listeners.  And  there 
German  Count,  who  always  came,  aud  wb 
moustaches  and  a  very  pensive  ex presaioDf  ai 
greatly  addicted  to  declaring  that  he  wanted 
thing  to  love  him.  Now,  when  the  usual  HU 
ball-room  is  diversified  with  shreds  and  fi 
such  as  we  have  mentioned,  there  is  muw 
some  fun ;  and  our  opinion  is,  that  fun  it 
than  formaUty,  any  day  in  the  week. 

But  apropos  of  days  in  the  week,  it  was  a  c 
fact  that  there  was  certain  days  on  whkd 
Mornington  Swale  was  never  at  home ;  new 
seen  out,  and  never  gave  a  party.  And  tl 
brought  to  our  minds  by  the  extraordinary  in 
which  we  are  about  to  relate. 

Mrs.  Mornington  had  assembled  one  of  Ik 
best  of  her  parties.  There  was  an  exoellttn 
of  pretty  faces,  and  an  acre  or  so  of  white  wain 
and  much  polking.  The  actors  were  there, 
bling,  and  the  authors  were  putting  thematd 
mild  attitudes,  and  the  poets  were  gazing  t 
at  nothing,  and  the  singers  were  looking  S} 
and  the  barristers  were  squabbling  outsid 
door,  and  the  fat  German  Count  was  telling  a 
lady,  with  a  Norma  wreath,  that  he  wanted 
body  to  love  him.  The  evening  was  going  i 
markably  well,  and  a  large  double  quadi^l 
just  been  formed.  Mrs.  Mornington  Swal 
standing  up,  at  the  top,  with  a  very  indii 
young  poet,  who  would  have  made  a  very  in 
ble  scarecrow. 

We  were  just  going  to  begin  La  Poule,  w 
very  loud  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall,  annot 
that  somebody,  whose  lungs  were  clearly  in 
lent  order,  was  determined  to  come  up  stairs, 
presently  a  group  of  the  barristers  was  sea 
forward  into  the  room,  and  rushing  after  thei 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  quadrille,  came  i 
short,  very  stout,  and  very  sturdy  man,  in  the 
est  dress  ever  seen,  his  brawny  arms  bared 
elbows,  and  his  whole  apparel  saturated  with  g 
Ue  glared  round  upon  us  all — the  effect  wf 
matic.  Nobody  remembered  to  faint,  an  ov€ 
for  which  several  young  ladies  never  forgave 
selves.     Mrs.  Mornington  Swale  stood  petrific 

*'  Now,  iSw«,"  said  the  stranger,  confrontin 

**  Now,    Sue."     And   this  to  her !    Some 
half  expected  that  ho  would  be  annihilated, 
she  continued  aghast. 

*'  Mark  my  words,  Sue,"  continued  the  unk 
suddenly  seating  himself  on  the  carpet,  with  f 
which  made  the  lustres  rattle,  *'  1  told  yoi 
if  ever  you  dared  to  stay  away  from  me  on  a 
ing-day,  I'd  come  for  you  myself.  Now  you 
along.     I've  got  a  cab." 

He  scrambled  from  the  floor,  and  seized  \ 
the  wrist.     Since  the  abduction  of  Don  Juan 
statue,  there  never  was  so  appalling  a  siti 
But,  apparently  stupified,  Mrs.  Mornington 
silently  yielded.     They  disappeared  together, 
out  further  explanation. 

But  we  agreed  that  though  we  had  lo 
hostess,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  losing  oui 


ET.    MICHAEL  B    EVE. 


So  the  German  Count  and  (be  TOODf;  lady  wllh  tho  disi^overed  at  six  in  the  moniini;,  endeaToriDg  (o 
Xonna  wreMb  etood  up  in  the  pluci>  of  tlie  dvpart-  niski?  a  Ump-poBt  in  Bodford  Square  admit  thai  be 
ti.  The  quadrille  was  duncpd,  mill  bo  were  olber  I  wuiitL'd  Koniebody  to  love  him.  Itut  Ure,  Morninf;- 
HOidrilleB,  and  supper  waa  ealen,  atid  all  went  Ion  t^wale  is  as  much  a  mjslery  as  ever,  and  what 
aanij — m  merrily,  tbat  the  Uerinau  Count  was  '  is  worse,  she  hu  given  no  more  parlies. 


ST.     MICHAEL'S    EVE. 


[  <rtLL  tell  to  you  a  story,  for  in  nintor  Ctmr 

^ilh  many  an  andent  legend  and  tale  of  bygone 

^d  methinks  that  there  is  in  it  enough  t 

minute, 
°o,  lo  add  to  my  vsin  glory,  I  haro  put  it  into 


As  I  heard  it  tou  shall  hear  it, — by  one  «1iom  I 

reTere.'lt 
"tt  told  me,  18  in  childhood  upon  his  kneo  I  aat. 
'l  treats  of  days  long  Taniahed, — of  the  times  of 

James  the  Banished, 
Of  periwig  and  rapier,  and  quaint  three-cornered  hat, 

Sr  Waller  Ralph  do  Guyon,  of  a  noble  houac  the 

Huueh  hii<  monarch  was  defeated,  still  held  bravelv 
1.  i,r.  am. 

(laughter  by  tho  Boync's  ill- 

bcar  with 


fated 
Wai  *een  bis  knightly  cognli 
bloody  paws. 

BqI  when  the  fight  was  over,  escaping  under  covi 
Of  tbe  darkpeM  and  confusion,  to  England  he  r 


vW  might  be  eipccted,  dispirited,  dejected, 
his  r^o   within   him  smouldered,   nor   ever 
briglitly  burned. 

SaTC  when  his  daughter  Alice  would  say  in  i^yful 

maliee. 
That  she  lovod  the  gallant  Orange  much  better  than 

the  Green ; 
And  that  as  a  maid  she'd  tarry,  till  she  found  a 

chance  to  marry 
With  one  true  to  'WiUiam,  her  bold  king,  and  Mary, 

her  good  queen. 

Then  Sir  Wnlter's  brow  would  darken,  and  he'd 

mutter, -Alice,  heiirken, 
By  ni^  cluld  no  such  treason  shall  be  spoken  e'en 

And  bethink  you,  oh,  my  daughtcrl  thero  is  one 

acriias  the  w.iicr 
Who  shall  one  diiy  have  his  own  again,  though  now 


Liltte  knew  he  that  each  e' 
d  below  hia  daughter's 


:t  the  hours  of 
,  a  whistle  low 
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And  that  soon  as  e'er  it  sounded  through  the  wicket- 
gate  Hhe  bounded. 

And  was  claspt^d  in  the  embrace  of  one  of  bold 
"  King  \ViUiam*8  Own.'* 

Ajl  De  Ruyter  was  a  gentleman,  and  high-bred 

were  his  people ; 
No  chapel-going  folks  were  they,  but  loved  a  church 

and  steeple  I 
His  blood,  of  every  good  Dutch  race  contained  a 

little  sprinkle — 
A  Knickerbocker  was  his  sire,  his  aunt  a  Rip  Van 

Winkle ; 
And  so  well  he  danced  and  sang,  and  kissed  and 

talked  so  wondrous  clever, 
He  gave  this  maiden's  heart  a  twist,  and  conquered 

it  for  ever ! 
And  being  thus  a  captun  gay,  *' condemned  to 

country  quarters," 
A  favorite  of  his  royal  lord,  adorned  with  stars  and 
garters. 

He  saw  this  young  maid. 
Ad  one  day  on  parade 
He  was  gaily  attired,  all  jackboots  and  braid. 
He  stared,  she  but  glanced. 
Her  charms  it  enhanced ; 
She  paased  him  quickly,  he  rested  entranced ! 
No  orders  he  utters. 
But  vacantly  mutters 
(Though   clamoring  round  him   his   underlings 

gabble  hard), 
<*  She's  to  me  Eloisa ;  to  her  I'll  be  Abelard !" 

And  ever  since  that  hour,  whene'er  he  had  the 

power. 
Across  to  bold  Sir  Walter's  the  captain  bent  his 

path; 
At  the  garden-gate  he  met  her — upon  his  knee  he 

set  her — 
And,  vanquished  by  the  daughter's  love,  forgot  the 

lather's  wrath : 

Tin  when  on  the  day  in  question,  with  a  view  to 

aid  digestion. 
Some  retainers  of  Sir  Walter,  who  with  their  lord 

had  dined, 
Bethought  of  promenading,  what  by  Gamp  is  called 

the  "garding," 
And,  during  their  researches,  what  think  ye  they 

should  find  ? 


But  a  gallant  captain  kneeling,  and  apparently  ap- 
pealing. 

To  a  dame  who,  to  all  seeming,  was  encouraging  his 
suit; 

All  diahevelled  were  her  tresses  by  the  warmth  of 
his  caresses. 

And  her  eye  with  love  was  liqvidy  although  her 
voice  was  mute  I 

*•  A  prize  I  a  prize  I"  quoth  these  Papist  spies, — 

**  A  prize  for  our  gallant  lord !" 
And  before  poor  De  Ruyter  awoke  from  surprise 
They  had  pinioned  his  arms,  they  had  bandaged 

his  eyes ; 
And  when  he  recovered,  his  first  surmise 

Was  **  At  length,  I  am  thoroughly  floored!" 
For  assistance  he  calls,  but  they  gog  him. 
And  off  to  Sir  Walter  they  drag  him ; 


While  Abraham  Cooper, 

A  stalwart  old  trooper. 
Expresses  a  hope  that  they'll  "  scrag  **  him. 
He  conceives  it  "  a  pretty  idea,  as 
To  think  that  these  Dutch  furrineerers 

Should  come  here  a-courtin'. 

On  our  manors  eportin'; 
A  set  of  young  winkers  and  leerers!" 

Sir  Walter's  brow  grew  black  as  night, 
He  doubted  if  he  hoard  aright ; 
"  What,  to  my  daughter  kneeling  here  t 
Methinks  thou'rt  daring,  cavalier, 
To  venture  'neath  the  gripe  of  one 
Whose  ancient  race,  from  sire  to  son, 
Has  ever,  e'en  in  face  of  death. 
Upheld  that  pure  and  holy  faith 

By  thee  and  thine  denied  I 
Or  think'st  thou  that,  to  bow  the  knee 
And  whisper  words  of  gallantry 
To  one  of  English  blood  and  birth, 
Were  pastime  meet  for  hour  of  mirth  ? 
God's  life  I  before  to-morrow's  sun 
Gilds  yonder  wood,  thy  race  is  run  ; 
Nought  care  I  for  thy  foreign  king, 
From  yon  tall  oak  thy  corpse  shall  swing, 

Let  good  or  ill  betide!" 

Away  he  is  hurried. 

All  worried  and  flurried, 
And  locked  in  a  chamber,  dark,  dirty,  and  small 

Huge  barriers  of  iron 

The  windows  environ. 
And  the  door  leads  but  into  the  banqucting-hall. 
The  banqueting-hall  is  soon  gaily  lit  up, 
For  Sir  Walter  loved  dearly  a  w^ell-tilled  cup, 

And  sent  to  invite 

Each  guest  that  night. 
With  "  Where  you  have  dined,  boys,  why  there  y 
shall  sup." 

In  the  banqueting-hall. 

Both  great  and  small. 
The  cavalier  knights,  the  retainers  tall. 
Together  are  gathered — one  and  all. 

The  red  wine  has  flowed  and  taken  effect 
On  all,  save  poor  Alice,  who,  distraite^  deject. 
Has  refused  to  take  part  in  this  riotous  revel. 
And  wished  those  who  did  with  the — ^Father 
Evil 

The  mirth  was  at  its  loudest,  the  humblest  and  t 

proudest 
Were  hobnobbing  together,  as  though  the  dear 

friends ; 
While  some  for  wine  were  bawling,  there  wi 

others  loudly  calling 
For  a  song, — that  ancient  fiction  which  e*er 

misery  tends ; 

When  Sir  Walter  grasped  the  table-— rose,  aa  w 

as  he  was  able — 
And  entreated  for  a  moment  that  his  guests  woi 

give  him  heed : 
**  Tis  St.  Michael's  Eve, — a  time  accursed  by  acrii 
Committed  by  my  ancestor — a    ruthless,   bloo 

deed! 
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**  For  doling  UmM  «f  danger,  a  lable-amond 
One  Bi^t  bul  roiued  the  culls,  uiil  sbelter  had 
Hacli  gdi,  he  a^d,  he  etnied,  and  now  too  Ute  had 


To    , 


t  the  c 
naghboiing  ford. 


I  the 


"  He  iraa  ahown  Into  a  bedroom,  ^oe  tbst  period 

caUed  the  Bed  Room, 
(Ton  cao  ne  It,"  «^d  Sir  Walter,  "  for  yonder  is 

the  door ; 
And  there.  In  oar  Mfe  keeping,  the  Dut«bmui  dow 

ia  aleepiDg) ; 
And  from  that  room  the  atranger  neTer,  never  ia- 

"Bat  thronghont  thU  ancient  caitle,  each  terTor> 

alricken  vasMl 
Se«rd  ahriek  on  ahrlek  reaounding  la  the  middle  of 

the  night ; 
Aj)d  witb  the  dawtt  of  morning  would  each  hare 

'given  warning,' 
Bat  for  one  little  olMwicle  jclept  the  '  feudal  right.' 

"  So  no  murm'ring  e'er  was  atlered,  and  old  Kr 

Brand reth  muttered 
l*tiM  hll  vimtor  Iiad  left  him  aa  aoon  aa  break  of 

But  one  thing  worth  attention  Sir  Brandrelh  didn't 

mention, — 
He  didn't  take  hia  armor ;  thei«  In  the  room  it  lay. 

**  Ajid  there  It  lies  at  present;  but  each  ereduloua 


111  Juat  about  his  hour,  if  he  really  have  the  potter, 
We  DOW  shall  see  him.    HeaTenl  I  he  enten,  by  the 
Lordl" 

Bangi  clash! 

With  ■  terrible  cmah, 

Flies  open  the  bedroom  door ; 
And  out  stalks  a  figure. 
To  their  ejea  much  bigger 
Than  great  Gog  or  Hagog,  more  black  than  a 

nigger, 
Id  armor  accoutred  from  head  to  heel, — 
Black  ruetr  old  armor,  not  polished  steel. 
His  viior  is  dowD,  but  be  takes  a  sight. 
Though  be  morea  not  hia  eyes  to  the  left  or  right ; 
He  savB  not  a  word,  but  he  walks  straight  ou, 
The  hall  doors  ope  at  his  step !   he's  gone  I 
He  clanks  'cioss  the  courl-yard,  and  enters  the 

stable ; 
Hia  footsteps  are  heard  bj  the  guaatt  'neath  xbi 

table, 
For  there  they  hare  hidden  them  every  one. 

There,  shivering  and  shaking,  they  wuled  till  the 

breaking 
Of  the  dsyllght  ahowed  tbe  power  of  all  ghosts  was 

Then  one  by  one  uprising,  declared  it  was  aurprising 
That,  overcome  by  liquor,  each  had  dropped  down 
by  hia  friend ; 


s  lightened  by  finding  that 


Till  the  heart  of  each  w 

as  frightened 
Aa  he  himself  were  all  by  the  spiritual  eight; 
But  their  courage  and  their  iirength  ooming  back 

to  them  at  length. 
They  hasten  to  the  priaoner'a  room,  and  find  it 
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Yes  I  De  Ruyter  had  departed !  for  while  lying  all 

downhearted, 
And  thinking  of  poor  Alice,  he  remembered  just  in 

time 
The  spectre-walking  legend — ^he  had  heard  it  from 

a  **  peagant " 
(Excuse  the  Gampism,  reader,  but  I  use  it  for  the 

rhyme) ; 

And  on  the  instant  brightening,  he  proceeded,  quick 

as  Ughtning, 
To  dress  him  in  the  armor  which  the  sable  knight  j 

had  left ; 
And  he  listened  to  the  host,  till,  at  mention  of  the 

ghost. 
He  burst  upon  the  drinkers,  of  their  senses  nigh 

bereft. 

He  called  Alice  to  the  stable ;  then,  as  fast  as  he 
was  able, 

Ghdloped  off  towards  his  quarters ;  thence  to  Lon- 
don hastened  on ; 


There  was  married  to  his  charmer,  thence  sent  back 

the  sable  armor, 
And  asked  Sir  Walter's  sanction  to  the  good  deed 

he  had  done. 


My  tale  is  nearly  ended.    Sir  Walter,  much  offended 

At  the  hoax  played  off  upon  him,  would  not  listei 
for  awhile ; 

But  regretting  much  his  daughter,  came  at  lengti 
to  town  and  sought  her. 

For  he  niisjiicd  her  childish  prattle  and  her  fond  en- 
dearing smile. 

And  then,  on  this  occasion,  a  grand  reconciliation 
He  had  with  young  De  Ruyter— ever  after  thej 

were  friends. 
So  baring  now  related  the  tale  to  me  as  stated, 
I  take  my  humble  leave  of  you,  and  here  my  story 

ends. 


■♦♦♦■ 
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"WHO    MILKED    MY    COW?"    OR,    THE    MARINE    GHOST. 

BY   EDWARD   HOWARD,    R.   N. 


Captain  the  honorable  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitz- 
alban,  of  that  beautiful  ship  his  Majesty's  frigate 
Kienia,  loved  many  things.  The  first  lieutenant, 
the  doctor,  the  marine  officer,  the  ofiScer  and  the 
midshipman  of  the  morning  watch,  hud  all  assem- 
bled to  breakfast  in  the  cabin.  They  had  not  for- 
gotten their  appetites,  particularly  the  gentlemen 
of  the  morning  watch.  They  were  barbarous  and 
irate  in  their  hunger,  as  their  eyes  wandered  over 
cold  fowl  and  ham,  hot  rolls,  grilled  kidneys,  and 
devilled  legs  of  turkey. 

**  By  all  the  stars  in  heaven,**  said  the  honorable 
commander,  **no  milk  agun  this  morning!  Give 
me,  you  rascally  steward,"  continued  the  captain, 
"a  plain,  straightforward,  categorical  answer.  Why 
does  this  infernal  cow,  for  which  I  gave  such  a  heap 
of  dollars,  give  me  no  milk  ?" — '*  Well,  sir,"  said 
the  trembling  servitor;  *Mf,  sir,  you  must  have  a 
plain  answer,  I  really — believe — it  is— because — I 
don't  know." 

"A  dry  answer,**  said  the  doctor,  who  was  in 
most  senses  a  dry  fellow. 

**  You  son  of  a  shottea  herring!**  said  the  cap- 
tain, "can  you  milk  her?" — "Yes,  sir." 

"Then  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good, 
don*tTOu?** — "I  do,  sir,  but  it  won*t  come." 

"Then  let  us  go,"  said  the  captain,  quite  re- 
signedlTf  "  let  us  go,  gentlemen,  and  see  what  ails 
tlds  innmal  cow ;  I  can't  eat  my  breakfast  without 
milk,  and  breakfast  is  the  meal  that  I  generally 
ei\joy  most." 

So  he,  leading  the  way,  was  followed  by  his 
company,  who  cast  many  a  longing,  lingering  look 
behind. 

Forward  they  went  to  where  the  cow  was  staUed 
by  capstan-bars,  as  comfortably  as  a  prebendary, 
between  two  of  the  guns  on  the  maindeck.  She 
seemed  in  excellent  condition ;  ate  her  nutritious 
food  with  much  appetite ;  and,  from  her  appearance, 
the  captain  might  have  very  reasonably  expected, 
not  only  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  cream  for 
breakfast  ind  tea,  but  lUso  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
afford  him  custards  for  dinner. 


Well,  there  stood  the  seven  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's naval  service  round  the  arid  cow,  looking 
very  like  seven  wise  men  just  put  to  sea  in  a  bowl. 

"  Try  again,"  said  the  captain  to  his  servant.  If 
the  attempt  had  been  only  fruitless,  there  had  been 
no  matter  for  wonder ;  it  was  niilkless. 

"X^lie  fool  can't  milk,"  said  the  captain;  then 
turning  round  to  his  officers  despondingly,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  ?" 

Having  all  protested  that  they  had  lefl  off,  some 
thirty,  some  forty,  and  some  fifty  years,  according 
to  their  respective  ages,  and  the  marine  officer  say- 
ing that  he  never  hud  had  any  practice  at  all,  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  by  hand,  the  gallant  and  dis- 
appointed hero  was  obliged  to  order  the  boatswain's 
mates  to  pass  the  word  fore  and  aft,  to  send  every 
one  to  him  who  knew  how  to  milk  a  cow. 

Seventeen  Welshmen,  sixty-five  Irishmen,  (all  on 
board,)  and  four  lads  from  Somersetshire  made  their 
appearance,  moistened  their  fingers,  and  set  to 
work,  one  after  the  other ;  yet  there  was  no  milk. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  doctor  ?"  said  the 
captain  to  him,  taking  him  aside. 

"  That  the  animal  has  been  milked  a  few  hours 
before." 

"  Hah  I  If  I  was  sure  of  that.  And  the  cow 
could  have  been  milked  only  by  some  one  who  eoM 
milk  ?" 

"  The  inference  seems  indisputable." 

The  captain  turned  upon  the  numerous  aspirants 
for  lacteal  honors  with  no  friendly  eye,  exclaiming 
sorrowfully,  "  Too  many  to  flog,  too  many  to  flog. 
Let  us  return  to  our  breakfast ;  though  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  eat  a  morsel  or  drink  a  drop.  Here, 
boatswain's  mate,  pass  the  word  round  the  ship  that 
ril  give  five  guineas  reward  to  any  one  wlu>  Will 
tell  me  who  milked  the  captain*s  cow." 

The  gentlemen  then  all  retired  to  the  cabin,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  captain,  incontinently  fell 
upon  the  good  things.  Now,  the  midshipman  of 
that  moming'»  watch  was  a  Mr.  Littlejohn,  usually 
abbreviated  into  Jack  Small.  When  Jack  Small 
had  disposed  of  three  hot  rolls,  half  a  fowl,  and  t 
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id  of  bkin,  and  was  handing  in  his  plate  for  a 
veil  devilled  turkey's  thigh,  his  eye  fell  compaasion- 
llelj  apon  hia  futinf;  captain,  and  his  hpirt  opening 
lo  the  totter  emotions  as  his  Btomach  fillcil  with  his 
hm'i  deUcades,  the  lattcr's  want  of  the  milk  of  the 
(ow  stirred  up  within  him  hia  own  milk  of  human 


0  appetite, 


"I  am  Tery  lorry  that  vou  have 
NJd  Jack  Small,  with  liU  mouth  eery 
prutectiiigly,  to  his  skipper ;  "  very  sorrr.  indeed, 
rir ;  Mid,  aa  you  cannot  make  voiir  brenkfa<:t  with- 
out any  milk,  I  think,  eir,  that  the  midsliipmen'a 
berth  could  lend  jou  a  bottle." 

"The  deril  thej  can,  younker.  Oh,  obi  It's 
|»od  and  freah,  hp'y  ?" 

"  Very  good  and  fresh,  sir,"  said  the  midshtpnian, 
nmmlng  down  the  words  with  a  large  wadding  of 
bDt  roll. 

"  Wb  must  borrow  some  of  It,  by  all  means,"  said 
the  captain;  "but  let  the  midshipmen's  servant 
bring  it  here  himBclf." 

The  neceuary  orders  having  been  issued,  the 
bottle  of  milk  and  the  boy  appeared. 

"  Did  JOU  know,"  said  Captain  Titzalban,  turning 
to  hisflrfrt  lieatenanl.  "that  (he  midshipmen's  berth 
■aa  provided  with  milk,  and  that  too  after  being  at 
Ha  a  month  T" — "Indeed  I  did  not;  they  are  better 
[Hwided  than  we  are,  at  least  in  this  respect,  in 

"  Do  you  think,— do  you  think,"  said  the  captain, 
trembUtig  with  rage,  "  that  any  of  tlio  yonrig  black- 
guards  dare  milk  my  cowT" — "  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  they  dare  not  do." 

However,  the  cork  was  drawn,  and  the  milk 
found  not  only  to  be  very  freah  inilepd,  but  most 
•Rlpjcioualy  new.  In  the  latitude  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  liquids  in  general  are  eufficienlly  warm,  so 
tbe  captain  could  not  by  much  stress  upon  that. 

"  As  fine  milk  as  ever  I  tasted,"  said  tlie  cap- 


"Wbero  do  the  yotuig  gentlemen  procure  it!" 


.  of  John  Small  int. 
crpam-jug,  and  moving  it  close  to  his  Own  plate. — 
"  It  stands  Of  rather  dear,  wr,"  said  Mr.  Liitlqohn, 
— "  a  dollar  a  bottle.  We  buy  it  of  Joe  Grummet, 
tlie  cnplniti  of  the  naisters." 

The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  looked  at  each 
other  anutlernble  thiii^. 

Joe  Grummet  was  in  the  cabin  in  an  instant, 
and  tbe  captain  bending  upon  him  hia  sharp  and 
angry  glances.  Joseph  was  a  sly  old  file,  a  waman 
10  the  bncklione;  and  let  the  breeio  blow  from 
what  quarter  of  the  compass  it  ii'ould,  he  bad  al- 
ways an  eye  to  windward.  Fifty  years  had  a  little 
grizzled  liiii  strong  black  hair,  and,  though  innova- 
tion had  deprived  him  ot  the  masdre  tail  that  whi- 
lom hung  behind,  there  were  still  some  fancy  cnris 
that  corkscrewed  themselves  down  hU  weather- 
stained  ternptes;  and,  when  he  stood  before  the 
captain,  in  one  of  these  he  hitched  tbe  first  bend  of 
tlie  immense  forefinger  ot  his  right  hand.  He  hob- 
bled a  little  in  his  gnii,  owing  to  an  uaeitractcd 
musket-ball  that  had  lod(^d  in  his  thigh ;  conse- 
quently be  never  went  aloft,  and  had  been,  for  his 
merits  and  long  services,  appointed  captain  of  the 

Tlie  tlonorahle  Augustus  Fitiror  Fitialban  said 
to  the  veteran  mariner  quickly,  ami  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  empty  bottle,  "Grummet,  you 
have  milked  my  cow!" — "  Unpoasible,  eJrl"  said 
Grummet,  bobbing  at  a  bow ;  "  downright  unpos- 
riblc,  your  honor." 

"Then,  pray,  whence  comes  tbe  fresh  milk  you 
sell  every  morning  10  the  young  gentlemen!" — 
■'  Please  your  honor,  I  took  two  or  three  dozen  of 
bottles  to'sea  with  me  on  a  kind  o'  speculation." 

"Grummet,  mj  man,  I  am  afraid  this  will  turn 
out  a  bad  one  for  you.  Go  and  show  your  bands, 
to  the  doctor,  and  he'll  ask  you  a  few  queslions." 

So  Joseph  Grummet  went  and  expanded  his  flip- 
pers before  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon.  They  were 
nearly  as  large  and  aa  shajiely  as  the  fins  of  a  por- 
poise, and  quite  of  the  color.  They  had  been  tanned 
and  tarred  tilt  their  skin  bad  became  more  durable 
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than  boot-leather,  and  they  were  quite  rough  enough 
to  have  rasped  close-graincd  wood. 

"  I  don*t  think  our  friend  could  have  milked  your 
cow,  Captain  Fitzalban,"  said  the  doctor ;  **  at  least, 
not  with  hia  hands :  they  are  rather  calculated  to 
draw  blood  than  milk.* 

Joseph  rolled  his  eyes  about  and  looked  his  inno- 
cence most  patheticidly.  Ue  was  not  yet  quite  out 
of  danger. 

Now  there  was  every  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  cow  should  give  the  captain  at  least  a  gallon  of 
milk  per  diem — but  one,  and  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  discover.  The  cow  was  in  the  best  con- 
dition ;  since  she  had  been  embarked,  the  weather 
had  been  fine  enough  to  have  pleased  Europa  her- 
self; she  had  plenty  of  provender,  both  dry  and 
fresh.  There  were  fragrant  clover  closely  packed 
in  bags,  delicious  oat-cakes — ^meal  and  water,  and 
fine  junks  of  juicy  plantain. — ^The  cow  throve,  bat 
gave  no  milk  I 

**  So  you  brought  a  few  dozen  bottles  of  milk  to 
sea  with  you  as  a  venture  ¥**  continued  the  man  of 
medicine  in  his  examination. — ^'  I  did,  sir.'* 

"  And  where  did  yon  procure  them  ?" — **  At  Eng^ 
lish  Harbor,  sir." 

**  May  I  ask  of  whom  ?** — **  Madame  Juliana,  the 
fat  free  Negro  woman." 

"  Now,  my  man,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  a 
volume  and  a  lialf  of  Galen,  and  holding  up  a  cau- 
tionary fore-finger — "  now,  my  man,  do  not  hope 
to  deceive  me.  How  did  you  prevent  the  acetous 
fermentation  from  taking  place  in  these  bottles  of 
nulk?" 

The  question  certainly  was  a  puzzler.  Joe  routed 
with  his  fingers  among  his  hair  for  an  answer.  At 
length  he  fancied  he  perceived  a  glimmering  of  the 
doctor*s  moaning ;  so  he  hummed  and  ha-cd,  until, 
the  doctor^s  patience  being  exhausted,  he  repeated 
more  peremptorily,  "  How  did  you  prevent  acetous 
fermentation  taking  place  in  these  bottles  of  milk  ?" 

**  By  paying  ready  money  for  them,  sir,"  said  the 
badgered  seaman,  boldly. 

"  An  excellent  preventative  against  fermentation 
certainly,"  said  the  captain,  half  smiling.  **But 
you  answer  the  doctor  like  a  fool.*' 

**I  was  never  accused  of  such  a  thing,  please 
your  honor,  before,  sir,"  said  tarrybrecks,  with  all 
his  sheets  and  tacks  aboard. 

*'  Very  likely,  my  man,  very  likely,"  answered 
the  captain,  with  a  look  that  would  have  boon  in- 
valuable in  a  vinegar  manufactory.  ^'  How  did  you 
prevent  this  milk  from  turning  sour  ?" 

**  Ah,  sir !"  said  Grummet,  now  wide  awake  to 
his  danger :  **  if  you  please,  sir,  I  humbly  axes  your 
pardon,  but  that's  my  secret." 

*'  Then  by  all  that's  glorious  Til  flog  it  out  of  you." 

"  I  humbly  hopes  not,  sir.  I  am  sure  your  honor 
won't  flog  an  old  seaman  who  has  fought  with  Howe 
and  Nelson,  and  who  was  wounded  in  the  sarvice 
before  your  honor  was  born ;  you  won't  flog  him, 
sir,  only  because  he  can't  break  his  oath." 

"  So  you  have  sworn  not  to  divulge  it,  hey  ?" 

**  Ah,  sir ;  if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  your 
honor's  a  witch !" 

*^  Take  care  of  yourself,  Joseph  Grummet ;  I  do 
advise  you  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Folly  is  a  great 
betrayer  of  secrets,  Joseph.  Cunning  may  milk 
cows  without  discovery:  however,  I  will  never 
punish  without  proof.  How  many  bottles  of  this 
excellent  milk  have  you  yet  left?" — "Eight  or  ten, 
sir,  more  or  lesa,  according  to  sarcnniatanoes*" 


"Well!  I  will  give  you  a  dollar  a-piece  for  aU 
you  have." 

At  this  proposition  Joseph  Grummet  shuffled 
about,  not  at  all  at  his  ease,  now  lookine  very  saga- 
cious, now  very  foolidi,  till,  at  last,  be  brdught 
down  his  feaU^res  to  express  the  most  deprecating 
humility  of  which  their  iron  texture  was  capable, 
and  he  then  whined  forth,  "I  would  not  insult  you, 
sir,  bv  treating  you  all  as  one  as  a  midshipman.  No, 
your  honor :  I  knows  the  respect  that's  due  to  you, 
— ^I  couldn't  think  of  letting  yon,  sir,  have  a  bottle 
under  three  dollam^it  wouldin't  be  At  all  respectful 
like." 

"Gnunmet,"  said  Captain  ilinlban,  "you  are 
not  only  a  thorough  seaman,  but  a  thorough  knave. 
Now,  iMfTe  you  the  consdence  to  make  me  pay  three 
dollars  a  bottle  for  my  own  milk?''— "Ah,  sir,  you 
don't  Imow  how  maoh  the  secret  has  cost  me." 

•  ** Nor  do .yoa  knew  bow  desrly.lfe  may  cost  voa 
yet." 

Joseph  Grummet  then  brosgbt  ipto  the  cabin  his 
remaining  stock  in  trade,  wlikm,  instead  of  eight  or 
ten,  was  found  to  consist  only  of  two  bottles.    The 

ptain,  though  with  evident  chagrin,  paid  for  them 
honorably ;  and  whilst  the  milkman  pro  temp,  was 
knotting  up  the  six  dollars  in  the  tie  of  the  hand- 
kerchief about  his  neck,  the  skipper  said  to  him, 
*'  Now,  my  man,  since  we  part  such  good  friends, 
tell  me  your  candid  opinion  concerning  this  oow  of 
mine  ?" — "  Why,  sir,  I  thinks  as  how  it's  the  good 
people  as  milks  her." 

"The  good  people,  who  the  devil  are  they?"-^ 
"  The  fairies,  your  honor." 

"And  what  do  they  do  with  it  ?" — "  Very  few  can 
tell,  your  honor ;  but  those  who  gets  it  are  always 
desarving  folks.** 

"  Such  as  old  wounded  seamen,  and  captains  of 
the  waist  especially.  Well,  go  along  to  your  duty. 
Look  out  I  eaU  love  milk." 

So  Joseph  Grummet  went  forth  from  the  cabin 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  with  an  onunous  pre- 
sentiment of  scratches  upon  them.  The  captain, 
the  Honorable  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban,.gave  the 
marine  ofticer  orders  to  place  a  sentry  night  and 
day  over  his  cow,  and  then  dismissed  his  guests. 

The  honorable  commander  was,  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  in  a  most  unconscionable  ill-humor.  The 
ship's  sails  wore  beautifully  trimmed,  the  breeze 
was  just  what  it  ought  to- have  been.  The  hesTens 
above,  and  the  waters  below,  were  striving  to  out* 
smile  each  other.  What  then  made  the  gallant  cap- 
tain so  miserable  ?  He  was  thinking  only  of  the 
temerity  of  the  man  who  had  dared  to  milk  kU  eotk 

The  first  lieutenant  touched  his  hat  most  respectp 
fully  to  the  Honorable  Captain  Augustus  FitMxoj 
Fitzalban,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  sun  indk* 
catcd  it  to  be  twelve  o'clock. 

"  Milk  my  cow  I"  said  the  captain  abstraetedly. 

"  Had  not  that  better  be  postponed  till  to-mor- 
row morning.  Captain  fitzalban?''  said  the  llenp 
tenant,  with  a  very  little  smile ;  "  and  in  the  mean 
time  may  we  strike  the  bell,  and  |»pe  to  dinner t^ 

The  captahi  gazed  upon  the  gaUaat  officer  ao^• 
rowfully,  and,  as  he  shook  his  head,  his  looks  isid 
as  plainly  as  looks  could  speak,  and  with  the  deepsil 
pathos,  "  They  never  milked  Ats  cow.** 

"  Do  what  is  necessary,"  at  last  he  uttered;  tbea 
pulling  his  hat  more  over  his  eyes,  he  condued  to 
pace  the  quarterdeck. 

Now,  though  the  Honorable  Captain  Angmtoi 
Fitzroy  Fitialban  was  the  younger  son  of  A  Mble- 
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nuD,  uid  enjoyed  a  Ttrj  handaonie  patrimonT,  and 
liu  temiwr  had  bren  thoroti);)il}'  niKiili'd  by  th&t 
procna  that  u  too  oftrn  called  eilucaliun.  ji-t  liii< 
heut  wu  raunU,  Eiiglinh,  mad  noble.  lie  rei  □Iti'd 
from  dmnf;  an  uiijuat  aviion ;  yet  he  Moaned  drvud- 
iully  under  the  iiiipreHion  that  he  wu  vhoutcd  and 
lmii):hed  at  to  hu  very  face.  He  did  not  tlijiik  tlint 
•ToHldi  Gruiuuiet  hud  milked  hid  cow,  but  he  felt 
a^^nred  that  the  nine  milk-dealing  Jn»'|ih  knew 
'^t-ho  did  ;  yet  wm  Iio  too  liuiiiaiie  to  introduce  llic 
InqiuHtion  on  board  liiH  ship  by  citracliiig  the 
ft- ruth  by  lortare. 

Tbe  Ilononble  Captain  Fluroy  Fitialban  slept 
Inte  on  the  rncceeding  mnrniiif;.  lie  hnd  been 
Called  at  daylight,  jiro  forma,  but  had  merely  turned 
from  hia  lelt  side  to  bu  right,  mutti'riug  romettiing 
Kbout  a  cow.  It  must  b«  auppoHed  that  tliu  iiliiin- 
1>eM  of  the  moniing  iiidemnitiud  him  for  the  borron 
or  the  night,  for  brcakfiaiit  was  on.  the  table,  and  the 
XiHual  gueata  asaemblcd,  when  tho  captain  ciuei^-U 
from  the  Bfte>uabln. 

There  was  no  occanloa  to  ask  the  pale  ami  trem- 
Idling  steward  if  the  cow  had  given  any  milk  that 
xnoming. 

Tbe  breakfan  retnained  untotiehed  by  the  cap- 
tain,  and  puwd  off  in  active  Mleocc  by  his  gue^Is. 
Kol  wishing  to  excite  more  of  the  deriitiaa  of  Jack 
thau  waa  aheolately  necessary,  the  captain,  when 
lie  found  that  the  rarlona  officers  whom  he  hiid  in- 
Tited  to  breakfast  had  suOHcientty  "improTrd  llie 
occasion,"  as  the  methodints  say,  turned  tn  the  first 
lieutrnant,  who  waa  again  his  RUe^l,  and  asked  him 
if  nothing  bad  Imniipired  ou  the  oier-iiight  to  war- 
isnl  a  sii.ipicion  as  to  the  tactual  felony. 

Tbe  lirat  laff  looked  very  inTflterionn,  and  not 
■holly  db-po»cd  to  be  comniunicaiive  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Be  bod  been  piounly  brought  up,  and  waa 
not  at  all  inclined  to  be  aareaatiu  apon  the  Suoro  of 
Ti^iona  or  the  vtsilatian  of  ghwls ;  yet,  Bt  the  nanie 
time,  he  did  not  wish  to  subject  himself  lo  the  ridi- 
cule of  bia  eaptoio,  who  hnd  rationally  enough  post- 
Ceil  hi*  belief  in  appariliona  until  he  had  aeen  one. 
ler  thaae  diffioul^a,  be  reidied  hnKiMtingly,  that 
aghiMt  had  been  reported  as  having  "come  on 
board  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  without 
leave." 

"  A  ghost,  Hr.  HitcheH,  come  on  board,  and  I 
not  callcdl"  aaid  tbe  indignant  capinin:  "By 
heaven,  sir,  I  would  have  turuod  out  a  guard  of 
honor  to  have  received  him!  I  would  have  sooner 
had  a  viirit  from  hia  afNrituality  than  from  bia  Ex- 
eeDency  tbe  SpaniHhAiDtMusador. — The  service,  sir. 
Las  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  ghost  can  come 
on  board,  and  leave  the  ship  loo,  1  presume,  with- 
out even  eo  much  aa  die  boauvain  to  pipe  the  aide. 
So  the  ghost  came,  I  Buppose,  and  milked  my 

The  Gnt  lienteout,  in  answer,  apoke  with  all 
manner  of  humility.  He  repmented  that  he  had 
been  educated  aa  a  seaman  and  as  an  officer,  and 
not  foradootOFof  divinity;  tberefbre  he  could  not 
pretend  to  account  for  theae  preternatural  visita- 
tioaa.  He  could  only  atate  the  fact,  and  that  not 
so  wen  aa  the  fliet  lii 
b^ned,  thereibre,  to  refer 

net  officer  waa  inunediattij  aent  for,  and  he 
made  hia  appearance  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
seige«nta,  and  then  Ii  waa  asserted  that,  when  the 
guard  went  round  to  relieve  the  sentriee,  they  found 
^  man  who  bad  been  al4tioued  over  the  cow,  ly- 
ing on  lh«  deck  aenwlMM  hi  a  flt,  and  hi*  bayonet 


could  nowhere  be  found.    When  br  the  menns  of 

ouc  of  the  assist  a  nt-^urtrcons,  who  had  been  imnic. 
diaiily  HiimuioM'd,  \w  liml  been  iiufficiently  rei-ov- 
ert'd  to  arliculatc,  all  the  explanation  lliey  could 
get  from  him  wu.i,  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost  i  and 
the  very  mention  of  the  fact,  so  great  waa  his  terror, 
had  almost  caused  a  relajise. 

'■Send  the  jioltnioti  hi're  immediately;  I'll  phoat 
him !"  cried  the  enraged  captuin.  In  aiixwcr  lo 
this  he  was  ittfomied,  that  the  man  lay  seriously  ill 
in  hill  hammock  in  the  sii'k.bay,  and  that  the  doctor 
was  at  lliat  very  mnuiciit  with  the  patient. 

"  I'll  see  him  mysi'lf,"  said  the  captain. 

Aa  the  honombie  captuin,  with  hu  corltije  of  offl- 
eers,  poswd  alo[ig  the  decks  on  bU  way  to  the  sick- 
bar,  he  thought — or  his  i^nso  of  hearing  most 
Rrii'vously  deceived  him — that  more  than  once  he 
heard  Bncering  and  giliing  voices  exclaim,  "  Who 
milked  my  cow)'"  but  the  moment  he  turned  his 
head  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sounthi  pro- 
ceeded, he  saw  nothing  but  vi.tugeA  the  most  lane- 
limonioua:  Indeed  they,  instead  uf  the  unfortunate 
aeiitry,  appeared  tu  have  seen  the  ghont.  The  ca|>. 
tain's  amiability  that  morning  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  tlie  algebraical  term — minus  a  cipher. 

When  the  vkipper  liuulcdulongKide  the  fickman, 
he  found  that  the  doctor,  having  bled  him,  was 
preparing  to  blister  hi*  head,  the  ship's  barber  at 
llic  time  being  occupied  in  very  sedulously  shaving 
it.  The  ]ijilicnt  was  fast  pultitig  biin.'elf'^upun  an 
equality  to  contend  with  his  supernatural  viiulaiit, 
by  making  a  ghost  of  liiniself  He  was  In  a  high 
fever  and  delirinua, — impkosant  Ihiugn  in  the  West 
Indiesl  All  the  captain  could  get  from  him  was, 
•■Tlie  dcvil—flaslies  of  fire — milk  cow— horrible 
teeth — devil's  cow — ship  haunted — nine  yards  of 
blue  fiume — throw  cow  overboard — go  lo  heaven 
— kicked  the  pnil  down — boms  tipped  with  red-hot 
iron,"  and  other  rluipeodics  to  the  same  effect. 

From  the  man  the  captain  went  to  the  cow ;  but 
she  was  looking  eicesaively  sleek,  and  mild,  and 
amiable,  and  eating  her  breakfast  with  the  relUh  of 
an  outnde  maiWoaeh  passenger.  The  captain  shook 
bia  bead,  and  thought  himself  the  moat  peraecuted 
of  beings. 

When  thip  self-estimated  injured  character  g^ned 
the  quarter-deck,  he  commenced  rumlnadng  on  the 
propriety  of  fiogging  Joseph  Orununat;  for,  irith 
the  loss  of  his  cow'a  milk,  he  had  loat  tU  dM  MnM_ 
of  humon  kindness.  But,  aa  the  LorA«f'# 
niiralty  bad  lately  ineidted  upon  a 
-warded  to  them  of  every  punishment  t 

place,  tbe  numberof  lashei,  aodthe  ericn*:  _ 
They  were  inflicled,  the  Honorable  Iha  ( 
Aiif'iiBtus  FItiroy  Filialban  thought  that  tt 
would  look  rolher  qut  ..    _     .. 

Crnmiuel,  caplajn  of  t! 
my  cow  gave  no  milk, 
vine  SnickcbOpa  sSW  B 
midfihipmen  sundry  bo 
irnaginnilon  remindtd  k 
this  highly-gifted  obM 


ping  to  windi 

The  captah»' 
looking  fealf 


Mr.  Litll^obnl" 
Lui  erowled  over  tiM 
1  ill-filed  aav 
Small  Jack 
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iilnrly.  he  lauonicallj  ultcrrd,  "Milk  lluB  morning?" 
Tlir  voll-brcakfastcd  midshipmin  licked  hia  lips, 


;c  to  rend  him  »ft." — 


All  thit  roK^nnon,  the  captnin  knpt  oBici-r>  ind 
men  eiiTi-l-inK  llii"  prpfit.  innui,  miiiilti;»  tliein  in 
atul  out,  puiiitiii^  rhini  here  and  liu'rc  ; — Mil-lrin- 
niera  nlotl — liounlere  on  the  Rinrbo;ird  bow — drr- 
Dii-n  donn  in  the  fore-liold;  llie  men  bkd  liM  i 
nicinient's  respite,  nor  the  oIHeeni  oiilier.     Hot  po- 

tenily  in  their  hearts  they  d d  the  CO*,  tm 

I'rom  the  lipe  of  her  honu  unto  the  tufl  adhui'Dd 


And  there  etoo<l  the  capttin  of  the  waiiit,  with 
hia  hat  in  hia  hand,  opposite  to  the  captain  of  the 
aliip.  There  was  some  difference  between  Ihoiic 
two  enptoiiiH ;— one  rcrpng  upon  old  age,  the  other 
uno[i  niaiilioud.  The  oid  man  with  but  two  urtieloa 
of  dreDX  upon  hia  person,  a  ennras  aliirt  and  a  can- 
vaHi  jHiir  of  troiinera, — for  in  thane  Utitndes  shoea 
Bnd  stockinpn  are  diaix'tised  niili  hj  the  foremast 
meo,  cicc|iiiiig  on  Sunilayii  and  icbeu  mustering  at 
diTJsiotia;  the  other  par,  and  and  almost  porgeoiu, 
In  white  jeuJi!^  broadeloih,  nnd  f;old.  There  they 
stood,  the  one  tlie  |>erm>iiilicallon  of  Ineck^c^igl,  ibe 
other  of  huuplity  anper.  However  flrin  iniglit  bavo 
been  tbo  uaptain's  Intentions  to  cunvict  the  man 
before  bini  by  an  intriealc  cro^-o lamination,  hLi 
warmth  of  temper  defeati'd  tlieni  at  onee,  for  the 
old  aeanian  looked  more  Iban  usually  innoconl  and 
aheepieb.  Thia  almost  stolid  equanimity  wm  sadly 
provukins 

"  You  iiipolent  seoimdrcl! — who  milked  my  fow 
lart  night?" — "The  Lord  in  lieaven  known,  your 
honor.  Who  could  it  be,  sir.  niiboiit  it  vaa  the 
ghoHt  who  has  laid  that  poor  tad  iu  hia  uek  liain- 
inockl^ 

"And  I  Biippoec  that  the  gliost  ordered  tou  to 
hand  ihe  mitk  to  the  young  gentlemen  when  he  had 
donei" — "Me,  wr!  Heaven  save  nie!  I  never 
ae'ed  a  ghost  in  my  life." 

"liypocritel  the  hotllc  you  sold  the  midship- 
men :"— "  One  your  honor,  I'hroopht  from  Antigua, 
and  which  I  overlooked  ycptcrday." 

"  I  shall  not  overlook'  it  when  I  get  you  to  the 
fangway.  Go,  Mr.  Litllejohii,  give  orders  to  beat 
to  quarters  tho  moment  the  men  have  bod  their 


of  her  talL  live  Mcret  resolves  were  made  in 
poiFon  her  that  hard-worked  morning.  Ur,  Smi'll 
Jack,  who  was  stationed  at  the  fonimaiit  mnin-deck 
gun-i  near  her,  pure  her  a  kiek  every  time  x\w 
order  came  from  the  ([uarter-dcck  to  ram  home  wad 
and  shot. 

Well,  this  Bweltenng  work,  under  a  tropical  eim. 
proeeeded  till  noon,  the  captain  allcmately  swear- 
ing at  the  officpra  for  want  of  energy,  and  eichiiin- 
ing  to  him  Pelf  indignantly,  "How  dnrc  they  milk 
my  cowl  There  must  bo  several  concerned.  Send 
.  the  carpenter  aft.  Mr.  Wedge,  rig  both  the  chain- 
'  pumps. — turn  the  water  on  in  the  weU.  Waislers! 
I  man  the  pumpe,  Whcre'a  thai  Grummet?  Boat*- 
wain's  mnten.  ont  with  your  colle  and  lay  them  over 
the  nhonldera  of  any  man  that  shirks  his  duty :  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  captain  of  tlie  waist." 
I  And  thus  the  |iaor  feUowa  had,  Ibr  n  finii^  to 
their  morning's  labor,  a  hulf-hour  of  the  most  over- 
'  ponering  eicrlfon  to  which  yon  can  set  mortal 
'  man, — tluit  of  working  at  the  chain-pimipsi.  When 
I  Ur.  Littlejohn  saw  elderly  Joseph  (irummet  stripped 
-  to  the  waist,  the  perspiration  streaming  down  him 
I  in  bnekeifuls,  and  panting  as  it  were  for  hU  very 
life,  he,  the  said  Small  Jack,  very  rightly  optied 
,  that  no  milk  would  bo  fortheoming  next  ni'oming. 
I  At  noon  the  men  were  as  usual  piped  to  dbioer, 
I  with  an  eici'lleni  appetite  for  their  pork  and  pcvc, 
and  a  thirsty  rclii'h  tor  their  grog ;  for  which  bless- 
ing.' they  had  the  cow  alone  to  Uiank.  They  wen 
very  ungrateful. 

Ko  sooner  was  the  hour  of  dinner  over  than  th« 
captain  ail  of  a  audden  discovered  that  Us  Mf't 
company  were  not  amart  enough  In  tceflog  topMm 
I  So  at  It  they  went,  racing  up  and  down  t£a  i^^b^ 
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tricing  up  and  laying  out,  lowering  away  and  hoist- 
ing, until  six  beil8,  three  o'clock,  wlicn  tho  ungry 
and  hungry  captain  went  to  his  dinner.  He  had 
made  himself  more  unpopular  in  that  day  than  any 
other  commander  in  the  fleet. 

The  dinner  wub  unsocial  enough.  AVhen  a  man 
ia  not  satisfied  with  himKelf,  it  is  rarely  that  ho  is 
satisfied  with  any  body  eUe.  Now  tlic  whole  chip's 
company,  officers  as  well  as  men,  wore  divi(U>d  into 
parties,  and  only  two,  respecting  this  afiiiir  of  the 
cow ;  one  believed  in  a  sui)oniutural,  the  other  in  a 
roguish  agency ;  in  numbers  they  wore  about  e(|ual, 
so  that  the  captain  stood  in  the  pleasant  predica- 
ment of  bring  looked  upon  in  a  sinful  light  by  one 
half  of  his  crew,  and  in  a  ludicrous  one  by  the  other. 

However,  as  the  night  advanced,  and  the  marine 
who  had  seen  the  cow-spirit  grew  worse,  the  be- 
lievers in  the  supernatural  increased  rapidly ;  and, 
as  one  sentinel  was  found  unwilling  to  go  alone,  the 
cow  had  the  distinguished  compliment  of  a  guard 
of  honor  of  two  all  night.  The  captain,  with  a 
Bcomful  defiance  of  the  spiritual,  would  allow  of  no 
lights  to  be  shown,  or  of  no  oxtniordinary  precau- 
tions to  be  taken.  He  only  nignitied  his  intentions 
of  having  himself  an  interview  with  the  ghost,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  walked  the  d<>ck  till  midnight ; 
but  the  messenger  from  the  land  of  spirits  did  not 
choose  to  show  himself  so  early. 

Let  me  hear  no  more  any  quenilous  talk  of  the 
labor  of  getting  butter  to  one's  bread — no  person 
could  have  toiled  more  than  the  Honorable  ('ai>- 
tain  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban  to  get  milk  for  his 
breakfast. 

The  two  sentries  were  relieved  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  every  thing  re- 
maining dark  and  quiet  about  the  haunted  cow,  the 
captain  went  below  and  turned  in,  joyfully  antici- 
pative  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  morning.  He  left, 
of  course,  the  most  positive  orders  that  the  moment 
the  ghost  appeared,  he  should  bo  I'alled. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  pious  first  lieutenant,  remained 
on  duck,  detennined  to  see  the  sequel;  told  the 
master  he  was  much  troubled  in  spirit,  and  he 
thought,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  articles  of 
war,  and  respect  for  the  captain,  that  he  was  little 
better  than  an  infidel,  and  an  over  bold  tempter  of 
God's  providence.  The  master  remarked  in  reply, 
that  it  was  an  affair  entirely  out  of  soinulings ;  but 
very  sagely  concluded  that  they  should  see  what 
they  should  see,  even  if  they  saw  nothing. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night— darkly,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  brightly  beautiful.  There  was  no  moon.  The 
pure  fires  above  were  like  scintillations  from  the 
crown  of  God's  glory.  Though  the  heavens  were 
thmt  starred  with  splendors,  it  was  deeftly,  though 
clearly,  dark  on  the  ocean.  There  was  a  gentle 
breeze  that  was  only  suflicient  to  make  the  sails 
draw,  and  the  noble  frigate  walked  stately,  yet  ma- 
jestically onwards. 

Forward  on  the  main-deck  the  darkness  was  Cim- 
merian. When  lights  had  been  last  there,  at  the 
relieving  of  the  sentinels,  the  cow  had  laid  herself 
quietly  down  upon  her  litter,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
a  profound  sleep ;  the  first  hour  atler  midnight  was 
passed,  and  all  was  hushed  as  death,  save  those 
noises  that  indicate  what  else  would  be  absolute  si- 
lence more  strongly.  There  was  the  whispi>ring 
ripple  of  the  sea,  the  dull  creaking  of  the  tiller- 
ropes,  and  the  stealthy  step  of  the  sentinels :  these 
soonda,  and  these  only,  were  painfully  distinct. 
One  bcdl  struck,  and  its  solemn  echoes  seemed  to 


creep  through  the  decks  as  if  on  some  errand  of 
death,  and  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  look-outs  fell 
drearilv  on  the  ear. 

The  first  lieutenant  and  the  officers  of  the  watch 
had  just  begun  to  shake  oiT  their  dreamy  and  fearful 
impressions,  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  to  walk 
the  deck  with  a  firmer  tread,  when,  from  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  haunte<l  spot,  a  low  shriek  was 
heard,  then  a  bustle,  followed  by  half-stifled  cries  of 
"The  guard!  the  guard!" 

The  officers  of  the  watch  jumped  down  on  to  the 
main-deck,  the  midshipmen  rushed  into  the  cabin 
to  call  the  captain,  and  men  with  and  without  lights 
rushed  forward  to  the  rescue. 

Deep  in  the  darkness  of  the  manger,  there  glared 
an  ap[)arition  that  mi^ht  more  than  justify  the 
alarm.  The  spot  when*  the  phantom  was  seen,  (we 
pledge  ourselves  that  we  aro  relating  facts,)  was 
that  part  of  a  frigate  which  seamen  call  **  the  eyes 
of  her,"  directly  under  the  loremost  part  of  the  fore- 
castle, where  the  cables  run  through  the  hawse* 
holfs,  and  through  which  the  bowsprit  trends  up- 
wards. The  whole  place  is  called  the  manger.  It 
is  very  often  oppropriated  to  the  use  of  pigs,  until 
they  take  their  turn  Utr  the  butcher's  knife.  This 
was  the  strange  locality  that  the  ghost  chose  to 
honor  with  its  dreadful  i)resence. 

From  the  united  evidenct'S  of  the  many  who  saw 
this  ghastly  avatar,  it  appi'ared  only  to  have  thnist 
its  huge  hoad  and  a  few  feet  of  the  foreimrt  of  its 
body  through  the  hawse-hole,  the  remainder  of  its 
vast  and  voluminous  tail  hanging  out  of  the  ship 
over  its  bows.  The  frightful  head  and  the  glaring 
sockets  of  its  eves  were  distinctlv  marked  in  linoa- 
ments  of  fire.  Its  jaws  were  stupendous,  and  its 
triple  row  of  sharp  and  long-fanged  teeth  seemed 
to  be  gna>hing  for  something  mortal  to  devour.  It 
cast  a  pale  blue  halo  of  light  around  it,  just  suffi- 
cient tu  show  the  outhnos  of  the  den  it  had  selected 
in  which  to  make  its  unwelcome  appearance,  ^'oi^e 
it  made  none,  though  several  of  the  spectators  fan- 
cied that  tliey  heard  a  gibbering  of  unearthly  sounds ; 
and  Mr.  Littlejohn  swore  the  next  day  upon  his 
John  Hamihon  Moore,  that  it  mooed  dolefullv  like 
a  young  bullock  crossed  in  love. 

To  describe  the  confusion  on  the  main-deck, 
whilst  oflicers,  seamen,  and  marines  were  gazing  on 
this  spectre,  so  like  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Yankee 
sea-seri)ent,  is  a  task  from  which  I  shrink,  knowing 
that  language  cannot  do  it  adeipiatoly.  The  first 
lieutenant  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  not 
merely  transfixed,  but  paralysed  with  fear;  men 
were  tumbling  over  each  other,  shouting,  praying, 
swearing.  Up  from  the  dark  holds,  Hke  shrouded 
ghosts  the  watch  below,  in  their  shirts,  sprang 
from  their  hammocks ;  and  for  many,  one  look  was 
enough,  and  the  head  would  vanish  inunodiately  in 
the  dark  profound.  The  shouting  for  lights,  and 
loaded  musket^s  and  pistols  was  terrible ;  and  the 
orders  to  advance  were  so  eagerly  reiterated,  that 
none  had  leisure  to  ol)ey  them. 

But  the  cow  herself  did  not  present  the  least  im- 
posing feature  in  this  picture  of  horror.  She  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  the  barrier  between  mortality  and 
'  spirituality — all  beyond  her  was  horrible  and  spec- 
tral ;  by  her  fright  she  seemed  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  a  preternatural  being.  Iler  legs  were 
stiff  and  extended,  her  tail  standing  out  like  that  of 
an  angered  lion,  and  she  kept  a  continued  strain 
upon  the  halter  with  which  she  was  tethered  to  a 
ring-bolt  in  the  ship's  side. 
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By  thia  tunOf  ■everal  of  the  ward-room  officers, 
and  moflt  of  the  xnidBhipmenf  had  reached  the  scene 
of  action.  Pistols  were  no  longer  wanting,  and 
loaded  ones  too.  Three  shots  were  fired  into  the 
maDgcr,  with  what  aim  it  is  impossible  to  specify, 
at  the  spectre.  They  did  not  seem  to  annoy  his 
ghestship  in  the  least ;  without  an  indication  of  his 
beginning  to  grow  hungry  might  be  deemed  so.  As 
the  shot  whistled  past  him,  he  worked  his  huge  and 
fiery  jaws  most  ravenously. 

**  Well,"  said  the  second  lieutenant,  *Met  us  give 
the  gentleman  another  shot,  and  then  come  to  close 
quarters.  Mr..  Mltohell  you  have  a  pistol  in  your 
hand:  firel" 

*'In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  T  said  the 
superstitious  first ;  **  there  l'^  Bang !  and  the  shot 
took  effect  deep  in  the  loins  of  the  unfortunate 
cow. 

At  this  precise  moment.  Captain  the  ^norable 
Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitsalban  rushed  from  his  cabin 
forward,  attired  in  a  rich  flowered  silk  morning- 
gown^  in  which  scarlet  predominated.  He  lield  a 
pistol  cocked  in  each  hand;  and,  as  he  broke 
through  the  crowd,  he  bellowed-  forth  lustily, 
*^ Whereas  the  ghost?  let  me  see  the  ghost!*'  He 
was  soon  in  the  van  of  the  astonished  gazers ;  but, 
disappointed  Fitzalbanl  he  saw  no  ghost,  because, 
aa  the  man  says  in  the  Critic,  **  Hwas  not  in  sight." 

Immediately  the  honorable  captain  had  gained 
his  station,  the  much  wronged  and  persecuted  cow, 
galled  by  her  wound,  with  a  mortal  effort  snapped 
the  rope  with  which  she  was  fastened,  and  then, 
lowering  her  homed  head  nearly  level  with  the 
deck,  and  flourishing  her  tail  after  the  manner  that 
an  Irishman  flourishes  his  shillchih  before  he  oom- 
menoes  occipital  operations,  she  rushed  upon  the 
crowded  pbaJanx  before  her.  At  this  instant,  as  if 
its  supernatural  misfiion  had  been  completed,  the 
spirit  vanished. 

The  ideal  having  decamped,  those  concerned 
had  to  save  themselves  from  the  well  followed  up 
assaults  of  the  reaL  The  captain  flew  before  the 
pursuing  horns,  d — ning  the  cow  in  all  the  varie- 
ties of  condemnation.  But  she  was  ■  generous,  and 
she  attached  herself  to  him  with  an  unwonted,  or 
rather  an  unwanted,  fidelity.  Lanterns  were 
crushed  and  men  overthrown,  and  laughter  now 
arose  amidst  the  shouts  of  dismay.  The  seamen 
tried  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Airious  animal 
by  throwing  down  before  her  lasbed-up  hammocks, 
and  by  seizing  her  behind  by  the  tail :  but,  woe  is 
me  I  the  Honorable  the  Captain  Augustus  fitzroy 
Fltialban  could  not  run  so  fast  in  his  variegated 
and  scariet  flowered  silk  dres8ing*gown  as  a  cow  in 
the  agonies  of  death ;  for  he  had  just  reached  that 
asylum  of  safety,  his  cabin  door,  when  the  cow 
took  him  up  very  carefully  with  her  horns,  and  first 
giving  him  a  monitory  shake,  then  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  port,  she  tossed  him  right  over  the  ward- 
room sky-light,  and  deposited  him  very  gingerly  in 
the  turtle-tub  that  stood  lashed  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  half-deck.  This  exertion  was  her  last; 
ibr  immediately  after  falling  upon  her  knees,  and 
then  gently  rolling  over,  to  use  an  Homeric  ex- 
pression, her  soul  issued  fhnn  her-  wound,  and 
■ought  the  shades  below  appropriated  to  the  souls 
of  cows. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  captain  was  sprawling 
•bout,  and  contending  with  his  turtle  for  room,  and 
he  stood  a  very  good  chance  of  being  drowned 
even  in  a  tub ;  but  assistance  speedily  arriving^  be 


was  drawn  out,  and  thus  the  world  was  spared  i 
second  tale  of  a  tub.  But  there  was  something  io 
the  spirit  of  the  aristocratic  Fitzalban  that  neither 
cows,  ghosts,  nor  turtle-haunted  water  could  nb* 
due.  Wet  as  he  was,  and  suffering  also  from  the 
contusions  of  the  cow's  horns,  he  immediately  o^ 
dered  more  light,  and  proceeded  to  search  for  the 
ghost,— prolific  parent  of  all  his  mishaps. 

Well  escorted,  he  visited  the  manger,  but  t)ie 
most  scrutinizing  search  could  discover  nothing 
extraordinary.      The  place  seemed  to  have  been 
undisturbed,  nor  once  to  have  departed  from  iti 
usual  solitariness  and  dirt.    There  was  not  even  so 
much  as  a  smell  of  sulphur  on  the  spot  where  the 
spectre  had  appeared,  nor  were  there  any  signs  of 
wet,  which,  supposing  the  thing  seen  had  been  a 
real  animal,  would  have  been  the  case,  had  it  come 
from  the  sea  through  one  of  the  hawse-holes.    The 
whole  affair  was  involved  in  the  most  profonnd 
mystery.    The  honorable  captain,  therefore,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  whatever  had  ap- 
peared, and  that  the  whole  was  the  creation  of 
cowardice. 

Hot  with  rage,  and  agnish  with  cold,  he  vetnred 
to  his  cabin,  vowing  all  manner  of  impossible  ven- 
geance, muttering  about  court-martials,  and  sol- 
emnly protesting  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  first  lien- 
tenant,  should  pay  him  for  the  caw  that  he  had  80 
wantonly  shot. 

Blank  were  the  countenances  of  many-  the  next 
morning.  The  first  lieutenant  was  not^  as  usual, 
asked  to  breakfast.  There  was  distrost  and  divi- 
sion in  his  Majesty^s  ship  Nsnia,  and  the  Hono^ 
able  the  Captain  Augustus  Fitzroy  Fitzalban  had 
several  severe  contusions  on  his  noble  person,  t 
bad  cold,  and  no  milk  for  breakfast ;  an  accnmult- 
tion  of  evils  that  one  of  the  aristocracy  ought  not 
to  be  obliged  to  bear.  Though  Mr.  Mitchell  did 
not  break&st  with  the  captain,  Jack  Small,  alias 
Small  Jack,  alias  Mr.  Littlejohn,  did.  The  only  at- 
tempt of  the  captain  that  morning  at  conversation 
was  as  follows.  With  a  voice  that  croaked  like  a 
raven's  at  the  point  of  death,  evidence  exteme  of  an 
abominable  sore-throat,  the  captain  merely  said  to 
the  reefer,  pointing  his  forefinger  downwards,  as  he 
did  the  day  before,  ''Milkr 

Mr.  Littlejohn  shook  his  head  dolefully,  and  re- 
pUed,  "No,  sir." 

"  My  cow  died  last  night,'*  said  the  afl3icted  com- 
mander, with  a  pathos  that  would  have  wrung  the 
heart  of  a  stone  statue — if  it  could  have  heard  it. 

**If  you  please,  sir,**  said  the  steward,  *^Mr. 
Mitchell  sends  his  compliments,  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  know  what  you  would  have  done  with  the 
dead  cow." — **My  compliments  to  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  h€  may  do  whatever  he  likes  with  it.  He  shot 
it,  and  must  pay  me  for  it :  let  him  eat  it  if  he 
will." 

The  first  lieutenant  and  the  captain  were,  afler 
this,  not  on  speaking  terms  for  three  months. 
Several  duels  had  very  neariy  been  fought  about 
the  ghost;  those  who  had  not  seen  it,  branding 
those  who  had  with  an  impntation  only  a  little 
short  of  cowardice ;  those  who  had  seen  it,  becon- 
ing  for  a  few  weeks  very  religious,  and  firmly  re- 
solving henceforward  to  get  drunk  only  in  pious 
company.  The  carcase  of  the  cow  was  property 
dressed  and  cut  up,  but  few  were  found  who  would 
eat  of  it ;  the  majority  of  the  seamen  thinking  that 
the  animal  had  been  bewitched :  the  capUun,  of 
eouvsO)  would  take  none  of  it,  unless  Mr.  Mitchell 
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Id  permit  him  to  pAj  him  for  it  at  bo  much  per 

nd,  w  he  pertimtcioiuly  pretended  to  conflider 

>  be  the  property  of  the  first  lieutenant.    Con- 

Aently,  the  animal  was  nearly  shared  between 

nidahipmen^s  berth  and  the  mess  of  which  Jo- 

h  Grummet,  the  captain  of  the  waist,  was  an  un- 

ihj  member. 

%t  day  Mloidng  the  death  of  the  cow,  Joseph 

nrnnnt  irifl  found  loitering  about  the  door  of  the 

mg-gBiitlemen's  berth. 

^Am  miDc' to-morrow,  Joseph?*^  said  the  cater- 

— ^Ho,  drj^  with  a  most  sensible  shake  of  the 

d. 

^Oht  ti^kmuMfwhu  given  up  the  ghost  r—*'^fu; 

wto^  tlmUoT    This  simple  expression  seemed 

laniiMBil  iiulieved  Joe^s  overcharged  bosom :  he 

aed  liki  ^pdd*in  his  mouth  with  evident  satisfac- 

i^  .phutad^-wad  wai  shortly  after  lost  in  the 


fet  was  a  ghost  story  that  did  not 
TV  a  TWXMple  affair  when  the  key  to  it  was 
ad.  1!1ie^4Bi4tai&  of  the  NsBnia  never  would  be- 
•  that  anjr  -thing  uncommon  was  ever  seen  at 

Ho  wBS^ikvwever,  as  much  in  the  wrong  as 
le  libo  bdlttTed  that  they  bad  seen  a  ghost. 
I  ocwmendi  eould  not  be  forgotten,  though  it 
led  to-be  triked  of. 

Sro  ywii  after,  tiie  ship  came  to  England,  and 
I  peid  oC  :  Joseph  Grummet  bagged  his  notes 
i  hie  sovereigns  with  much  satisfaction ;  but  he 
not  jump  like  a  fool  into  the  first  boat,  and  rush 
iMre  to  scatter  his  hard-earned  wages  among 
m,  and  people  still  worse :  he  stayed  till  the  last 
a.  end  anxiously  watched  fiDr  the  moment  when 

pennant  should  be  hauled  down.  When  he 
'  tide  fiuriy  done,  he  asked  leave  to  speak  to  the 
iefaL    He.  wae  ushered  hito  the  cabin,  and  he 


there  saw  many  of  the  officers  who  were  taking 
leave  of  their  old  commander. 

*^Wei],  Grummet,"  said  the  skipper,  "what 
now  ?  " 

**  Please  jour  honor,  you  offered  five  guineas  to 
anybody  who  would  tell  you  who  milked  the  cow.** 

*'*'  And  so  I  will  gladly,"  said  the  captain,  plea- 
santly, '*  if  the  same  person  will  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  the  ghost."  And  he  turned  a  trium(Aant 
look  upon  the  believers  in  spirits  who  stood  around 
him. 

"  I  milked  your  cow,  sir." 

'^Ahl  Joseph,  Joseph  I  it  was  unkindly  done. 
But  with  your  hands  ?" — *^  We  widened  a  pair  of 
Mr.  Littlcjohn*s  kid-gloves,  sir." 

'*  I  knew  that  little  rascal  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it!  but  there  is  honor  in  the  midshipmen's  berth 
still.  What  is  the  reason  that  they  thus  sought  to 
deprive  me  of  my  property?" — "You  wouldn't 
allow  them  to  take  any  Mve  stock  on  board  that 
cruise,  sir." 

"So— «o — ^wild  justice,  hey?  But  come  to  the 
ghost." — "  Why,  sir,  I  wanted  to  have  the  cow  un- 
watchcd  for  a'  quarter  of  an  hour  every  middle 
watch ;  so  I  took  the  sharic's  head  we  had  caught 
a  day  or  two  before,  scraped  off  most  of  the  flesh, 
and  whipped  it  in  a  bread-bag, — it  shone  brighter 
in  the  dark  than  stinking  mackerel  :t-so  I  whips 
him  out  when  I  wants  him,  and  wabbles  his  Jaws 
about.  I  was  safely  stowed  under  the  bowsprit 
from  your  shot ;  and  when  your  honor  walked  in 
on  one  side  of  the  manger,  I  walked,  with  my  head 
under  my  arm,  out  of  the  other." 

"  Well,  Joseph,  there  are  your  ^ve  guineas :  and, 
gentlemen,*'  said  the  Honorable  the  Captain  Au- 
gustus fitzroy  Fitzalban,  bowing  to  hii  ofl&cen,  "  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  ghost  1 " 


•♦» 


BOXIANA. 


▲KON. 


I K4TI  the  very  name  of  hox ; 

It  fills  me  full  of  fears ; 
It  minds  me  of  the  woes  Fve  felt, 

Snce  I  was  young  in  years. 

Tl^  sent  me  to  a  Yorkshire  school, 

Where  I  had  many  knocks ; 
For  there  mj  schoolmates  botc'd  my  cars, 
I  couldn't  box. 


I  pick'd  mj  &mr;  I  pfckM  the  locks, 

And  ran  away  to  sea; 
And  very  iooa  I  learnt  to  box 

The  eompasi  merrily. 

I  eeme  ashoveM-I  ca)Pd  a  coach, 
And  mounted  on  the  box; 

The  coeoh  upeet  against  a  post. 
And  gaTO  sedieedftd  knocks. 

I  soon  got  wen ;  in  love  I  fell. 
And  married  Martha  Cox ; 

To  please  her  will  at  fiun'd  Box  Hill, 
I  took  a  country  Hbx. 


I  had  a  pretty  garden  there, 
All  border'd  round  with  box ; 

But,  ah,  alas !  there  liv'd  next  door, 
A  certain  Captain  Knox. 

He  took  my  wife  to  see  the  play ; — 

They  had  a  private  box : 
I  Jealous  grew,  and  from  that  day, 

I  hated  Captain  Knox. 

I  sold  my  house, — I  left  my  wife ; 

And  went  to  Lawyer  Fox, 
Who  tempted  me  to  seek  redress 

All  from  a  jury  box. 

I  went  to  law,  whose  greedy  maw 
Soon  emptied  ray  strong  box  ; 

I  lost  my  suit,  and  cash  to  boot. 
All  tfairo'  that  crafty  Fox. 

The  name  of  box  I  therefore  dread, 

I've  had  so  many  shocks ; 
They'll  never  end, — ^for  when  Fm  dead. 

They'll  nail  me  in  a  box. 
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THE  LAST  STAGE   COACTUAX. 


HE  Lut  Stage  CoKchmitn  1  It  falls  upon 
the  ear  of  every  one  but  a  ebureliolder 
in  railways,  willi  a  boding,  mplancholy 
Bound,  in  spite  of  our  natural  rever- 
GQcc  for  Ilie  woudun  of  science,  our 
bcarls  grow  bear;  at  the  thought  of 
never  agun  beliolding  the  SKeet-smelling  nose- 
gay, the  unimpeacbatile  top-boots,  and  fair  while 
breeches ;  onco  so  proniinenl  aa  the  uniform  of 
the  fnilemit)-.  With  all  our  reepeet  for  eipedi- 
tious  and  business-like  iraTelling,  we  experience 
»  feeling  nearly  altin  lo  disgust,  at  being  marslialled  to  our  plates  by  a 
beU  «nd  a  fellow  with  a  badge  on  bis  slioulder;  Instead  of  hearing  the 
cheery  suninious  "  Xow  tben,  gcnilenien,"  and  being  regaled  by  a  short 
mnd  instruGlive  eonversalion  wilb  a  ruddy-faced  personage  in  a  dustlesa 
oUve-grcen  eoat  and  prismatic  belcher  bandlicrcbjer.  What  did  wl-  want 
iiith  smoke!  Bad  we  not  the  coachman's  cigar,  if  we  were  desirous  of 
observing  its  shapes  and  appearances?  Wbo  iKould  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  languiab  for  steam,  when  he  could  inbale  it  on  a  cool,  autunrnai  niom- 


cbapfer,  and  yet  fail  in  reforming  ihe  perverted  ta*te  of  the  present  gen- 
eration; we  know  that  the  attempt  is  n.-<eteBs,  and  ne  give  up  in  sorrowful 
and  pbiloBopliic  resignation,  and  proceed  uodauuled  by  the  probable  iiueers 
of  railway  directors,  lo  the  recital  of— 

A  Vision. 

Methought  I  wnlked  forth  one  autumn  evening,  lo  observe  tlic  arrival  of 
»  stage  coacb.  1  wandered  on,  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  met  my  eje.  t 
tried  many  an  old  public  road — ihey  were  now  grass-grown  and  miry,  or 
desecrated  by  the  abOTniuable  presence  of  a  "  station."  I  wended  my  way 
towanis  a  famous  roadside  inn :  it  was  desolate  and  silent,  or  in  otber 
■words,  "To  Let."  I  looked  for  "the  commercial  room:"  not  a  pot  of 
beer  adorned  Ihc  mouldering  tables,  and  Dot  a  pipe  lay  scatlcred  over  the 
wild  and  beautiful  seclusions  of  its  once  numerous  "boiea."  It  was  de- 
serted and  useless;  the  voice  of  the  traveller  rung  no  longer  round  its 
nails,  and  tbe  merry  born  of  Ihe  guard  elarlled  no  more  tbe  sleepy  few, 
wbo  once  congregated  round  its  hospitable  door.  The  chill  fire-place  and 
broad,  antiquated  mantel-piece,  presunCed  but  one  bill — tbe  starting  lime  of 
an  adjacent  railroad ;  surmounted  by  a  rcprcaentalion  of  tbose  engines  of 
destruction,  io  dull,  frowsy  lithogrnpb. 

I  turned  to  the  yard.  Where  was  the  ostler  with  his  unbraced  breeches 
uid  his  upturned  shirt  sleeves?  Where  was  Ibe  stable  boy  witb  his  wisp 
of  straw  and  his  sieve  of  oats?  Where  were  the  coquetliEh  mares  and  tbe 
tall  blood  horses?  Where  wns  the  manger  and  tlie  stable  door! — All 
gone — alt  disappeared;  the  buildings  dilapidated  and  tottering — of  what 
use  is  a  stable  to  a,  stoker?    The  ostler  and  the  elable  boy  had  passed 
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away — what  fellowship  have  either  with  a  boiler  ? 
T%e  inn  yard  wom  no  more  !  The  very  dunghill  in 
its  farthest  comer  was  choked  by  dust  and  old 
bricks;  and  the  cock,  the  pride  of  the  country 
round,  claroored  no  longer  on  the  ruinod  and  un- 
dghtly  wall.  I  thought  it  was  posjiible  that  he  had 
satisfied  long  since  the  cravings  of  a  railway  com- 
outtee ;  and  I  sat  down  on  a  ruined  water-tub  to 
give  way  to  the  melancholy  reflections  called  up  by 
the  sight  before  me. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  meditated.  There  was 
no  officious  waiter  to  ask  mo,  ^*  What  I  would  please 
to  order?"  No  chambermaid  to  simper  out,  *'  This 
way,  &,"^-not  even  a  stray  cat  to  claim  acquaint- 
ance with  the  calves  of  my  legs,  or  a  hornets  hoof 
to  tread  upon  my  toe.  There  was  nothing  to  dis- 
turb my  miserable  reverie,  and  I  anathematized 
railways  without  distinction  or  exception. 

The  distant  sound  of  slow  and  stealthy  footsteps 
at  last  attracted  my  attention.  I  looi^ed  to  the  far 
end  of  the  yard.  Heavens  above !  a  stage  coach- 
man was  pacing  its  wom  and  weedy  pavement. 

There  was  no  mistaking  him — ^he  wore  the  low- 
crowned,  broad-brimmed,  whitey-brown,  well-brush- 
ed hat;  the  voluminous  checked  neckcloth;  the 
ample-skirted  coat ;  the  striped  waistcoat ;  the 
white  cords ;  and  lost,  not  leant,  the  immortal  boots. 
But  alas !  the  calf  that  had  once  filled  them  out, 
had  disappeared ;  they  clanked  heavily  on  the  pave- 
ment, instead  of  creaking  tightly  and  noisily  where- 
ever  he  went.  His  waistcoat,  evidently  once  filled 
almost  to  bursting,  hung  in  loose,  uncomfortable 
folds  about  his  emaciated  waist;  large  wrinkles 
marred  the  former  beauty  of  the  fit  of  his  coat ; 
and  his  face  was  all  lines  and  furrows,  instead  of 
smiles  and  jollity.  The  spirit  of  the  fraternity  had 
passed  away  from  him — he  was  the  stage  coachman 
only  in  dress. 

He  walked  backwards  and  forwards  for  some  time 
without  turning  his  head  one  way  or  the  other, 
except  now  and  then  to  peer  into  the  deserted 
stable,  or  to  glance  mournfully  at  the  whip  he  held 
in  his  hand ;  at  lost,  the  sound  of  the  arrival  of  a 
train  struck  upon  his  ear  I 

He  drew  himself  up  to  his  fulfhcight,  slowly  and 
solemnly  shook  his  clenched  fist  in  the  direction  of 
ihe  sound,  and  looked — Oh  that  look  I  it  spoke  an- 
nihilation to  the  mightiest  engine  upon  the  rail,  it 
Bcoffed  at  steam,  and  flashed  furious  derision  at  the 
largest  terminus  that  ever  was  erected ;  it  was  an 
awfully  comprehensive  look — the  concentrated  es- 
sence of  the  fierce  and  deadly  enmity  of  all  the 
stage  coachmen  in  England  to  steam  conveyance. 

To  my  utter  astonishment,  not,  it  must  be  owned, 
unmixed  with  fear,  he  suddenly  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards my  place  of  shelter,  and  walked  up  to  me. 

*'  That*8  the  rail,"  said  he,  between  his  sot  teeth. 

*'  It  is,"  said  I,  considerably  embarrassed. 

"D n  it  I"  returned  the  excited  stage  coach- 
man. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  awful  about 
this  execration ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  a  strong  inter- 
nal conviction  that  the  next  day's  paper  would  teem 
with  horrible  railway  accidents  in  every  column. 

**  I  did  my  utmost  to  hopposo  'em,"  said  the  stage 
coachman,  in  softened  accents.  *^I  wos  the  la»t 
that  guv'  in ;  I  kep'  a  losing  day  after  day,  and  yet 
I  worked  on ;  I  was  determineil  to  do  my  dooty, 
and  I  drove  a  coach  the  last  dav  with  an  old  hoo- 
man  and  a  carpet  bag  inside,  and  three  little  boys  I 
and  seven  whopping  empty  portmanteaus  outside.    I  i 


wos  determined  my  last  kick  to  have  nome  passengers 
to  show  to  the  rail,  so  I  took  my  wife  and  children 
'cos  nobody  else  wouldn't  go,  and  then  we  guv'  in. 
Hows'ever,  the  last  time  as  /  wos  on  the  road,  I 
didn't  go  and  show  'em  an  empty  coach — we  wasn't 
full,  but  we  wasn't  empty ;  we  wos  game  to  the  last !" 

A  grim  smile  of  triumph  lit  up  the  features  of  the 
deposed  coachman,  as  he  gave  vent  to  this  assertion. 
He  took  hold  of  me  by  the  button-hole,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  house. 

**  This  landlord  wos  an  austcrious  sort  of  a  man," 
said  he ;  "  he  used  to  hobserve,  that  he  only  wished 
a  Railway  Committee  would  dine  at  his  house,  he'd 
pison  'em  all,  and  emigrate ;  and  ho*d  ha'  done  it, 
too !" 

I  did  not  venture  to  doubt  this,  so  the  stage 
coachman  continued; 

'*rve  smoked  my  pipe  by  the  hour  together  in 
that  fire-place;  I've  read  'The  Times'  advertise- 
ments and  Perlice  Reports  in  that  box  till  I  fell 
asleep ;  I've  walked  up  and  down  this  here  room  a 
saving  all  sorts  of  things  about  the  rail,  and  a  bust- 
ing for  happiness.  Outside  this  wery  door  Tve  bin 
a  drownded  in  thank vs  from  ladies  for  never  lettin' 
nobody  step  through  their  band-boxes.  The  cham- 
bermaids used  to  smile,  and  the  dogs  used  to  bark, 
wherever  I  came. — But  it's  all  over  now — the  poor 
feller  as  kep'  this  place  takes  tickets  at  a  Station, 
and  the  chambermaids  makes  scalding  hot  tea  be- 
hind a  mahogany  counter  for  the  people  as  has  no 
time  to  drink  it  in  I" 

As  the  stage  coachman  uttered  these  words,  a 
contemptuous  sneer  puckered  his  sallow  cheek.  He 
led  me  back  into  the. yard;  the  ruined  appearance 
of  which  looked  doubly  mournful,  under  the  faint 
rays  of  moonlight  that  every  here  and  there  stole 
through  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  stable.  An 
owl  had  taken  up  his  abode,  where  the  chief  ostler's 
bedroom  had  once  rejoiced  in  the  grotesque  ma- 
jesty of  huge  portraits  of  every  winner  of  every 
"  Derby,"  since  the  first  days  of  Epsom.  The  bird 
of  night  flew  heavily  off  at  our  approach,  and  my 
companion  pointed  gloomily  up  to  the  fragments  of 
mouldy,  worm-eaten  wood,  the  last  relics  of  the 
stable  loft. 

"  He  wos  a  great  friend  of  mine,  was  that  h'ostler," 
said  the  coachman,  "but  he's  left  this  railway- 
bothered  world — he  was  finished  bv  the  train." 

» 

At  my  earnest  entreaty  to  hear  further,  he  con- 
tinued, 

"  When  this  h'old  place  wos  guv'  up  and  ruinated, 
the  h'ostler,  as  'ud  never  look  a4  the  rail  before, 
went  down  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  and  as  he  wos  a 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  wall,  and  a  wishing  as 
how  he  had  the  stabling  of  all  the  steam  h'ingines 
(he'd  ha'  done  'em  justice  !)  wot  should  he  see,  but 
one  of  his  osses  as  wos  thrown  out  of  employ  by 
the  rail,  a  walking  along  jist  where  the"  train  was 
coming.  Bill  jumped  down,  and  as  he  wos  a  lead- 
ing of  him  h*off,  up  comes  the  train,  and  went  over 
his  leg  and  cut  the  'os  in  two — '  Tom,'  says  he  to 
me  when  we  picked  him  up ;  '  I'm  a  going  eleven 
mile  an  hour,  to  the  lust  stage  as  is  left  for  me  to 
do.  I've  always  done  my  dooty  with  the  osses; 
I've  bin  and  done  it  now — ^bury  that  ere  poor  os 
and  me  out  of  the  noise  of  the  rail.'  We  got  the 
surgeons  to  him,  but  he  never  spoke  no  more,  Poor 
Bill!  Poor  Bill!" 

This  last  recollection  seemed  too  much  for  the 
stage  coachman,  he  wrung  my  hand,  and  walked 
abruptly  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  yard. 


T8* 


NBIQHBOB    KELLT. 


.  I  took  care  not  to  intetrnpt  Um,  and  watched 
Un  oareAilly  Irom  a  diiiancc. 
At  firgi,  the  ono  eipreaaion  of  bia  connteoanoe 

ifaa  melanchalj ;  bat  bj  degrecH,  other  thoughia 
aame  crondiiiK  fram  bia  miad,  and  mantled  on  his 
wo«'J>egone  visage.  Poor  feUow,  I  could  ace  that 
he  was  again  in  imaginatioii  the  belOTed  of  the 
ladiea  and  ibe  adorad  of  tbe  chambermaida :  a  taint 
nfiection  of  tha  affable,  jet  m^estio  demeaoor, 
required  bj  his  calling,  fljtted  oocaaioaallj  orer 
U*  pincbed,  attenoalad  features;  and  brighteaed 
tba  cold,   malaBoholf   eaprsMion   of  his  oounte- 

Am  I  itiU  looked,  b  grew  darker  and  darker,  ;et 
tlie  tkee  of  the  stage  coachman  was  nerer  for  an 
iDataat  bidden  fnwn  tue.    The  same  anificial  expres- 


In  tbe  air — noir  itaeemed  like  the  diitant  trampting 
of  horaes ;  aud  now  again,  like  the  rumbling  of  a 
heaTil;  laden  coach  along  Uie  public  road.  A  faint, 
•ioklj  light,  qjread  itself  over  that  part  of  the 
baaTona  whenca  tbe  sound*  peocecded;  and  after 
an  interval,  a  fnllf  equipped  alage  coach  appeared 
io  the  clouds,  with  a  nilwaj  director  strapped  fast 
to  each  wheel,  and  a  stoker  between  tbe  teeth  of 
•ftoh  of  tlie  four  horses. 


In  place  of  luggage,  fhigmenta  of  broken  a 
carriages,  and  red  carpet  bags  filled  with  othei 
memoes  of  Tallwa;  acddeais,  occupied  the 
Chance  passengers  appeared  to  be  the  onlj  ta 
of  the  outside  ;riaces.  In  tront  sat  Julias  Pans 
Ha.  Hannah  Moure  i  and  behind,  ^r  Joaepb  i 
and  Ure.  Brownriggc.  Of  all  the  "insjdea,"tc 
I  grieve  to  saj,  see  nolhiag. 

On  the  boi,  was  a  httic  mso  with  tazxj  bail 
large  iron-gra^  wbiskere;  clothed  in  a  coat  0 
gineers'  skin,  with  glovee  cf  the  hide  of  i« 
police.  Be  polled  op  opposite  mj  friend,  and 
ing  profoundlj,  motioned  bin)  to  tbe  box  seat. 

A  gleam  of  unntterable  joj  irradiated  the  i 
coBcbnian's  countenance,  as  he  stepped  lightly 
his  place,  seiied  the  reins,  and  iritb  oae  fci 
" good nigbl,"  addressed  toan  imaginarj  innJ 
people,  etarled  the  horses. 

Ott  the;  drove  I  my  friend  in  the  plenhndo  < 
satiBfaotioD  cracking  tbe  whip  everj  instant,  * 
drove  the  phantom  coach  into  the  air.  And  at 
the  shrieks  of  the  rwlwaf  directors  at  tbe  w 
the  gleans  otjamtt  Wail,  tbe  bugle  of  tbe  gi 
and  the  tremendous  cursing  of  die  invieible 
sides,"  taat  and  furioudj   disappeared   fnm 


SEIQHBOK    NELLT. 


Fk  in  love  with  V^gbbor  KeWj, 

Though  I  know  she's  only  ten ; 
While  I  am  elght-and-forty, 

And  the  num-tedcit  of  men. 
Tve  a  wife  that  weighs  me  double, 

rve  three  daughters  all  wiih  beam ; 
r*e  a  loD  wfth  noble  whiskers, 

Who  at  me  turna  up  his  nose. 

Though  a  Sqnaretoei  aod  a  BafTer, 

Tot  I've  snoshine  in  mj  heart ; 
Still,  I'm  fond  of  cakes  and  marbles- 

Can  appreciate  a  tart, 
1  ean  lore  tnj  NetghbOT  Nelly 

Just  as  though  I  were  a  boy. 
And  would  hand  ber  oaket  and  applet 

From  my  depths  of  corduroy. 

She  is  tall,  and  growing  taUer ; 

She  is  vigorow  of  limb ; 
(You  thonid  see  her  pl^  at  cricket 

With  her  little  brother  Jim  I) 
EQie  has  eyes  as  blue  as  damsons ; 

She  has  pounds  of  auburn  curls : 
fibe  regrets  tbe  game  of  leap-frog 

Is  prohibited  to  girla  t 


I  adore  my  Neighbor  Nelly ; 


III 


And  I  let  her  nuree  the  baby. 
Her  delightful  ways  to  see. 

Such  a  darling  bud  of  woman  I 
Tet  remote  from  any  tecna — 

I  have  learnt  from  Neighbor  Nelly 
What  the  girl's  doll  mstioct  means 

0,  to  se«  her  with  the  baby, 

(He  adoree  her  more  than  I,) 
How  she  choruses  his  crowing. 

How  she  hushes  every  cry? 
How  tbe  loves  to  pit  his  dimples, 

With  her  light  forefinger  deep ; 
How  she  boasts,  as  one  in  triumph. 

When  she  gets  him  off  to  sleep  I 

We  must  part,  my  Neighbor  NeUy, 

For  the  summers  quickly  flee, 
And  the  middle-aged  admirer, 

Uuat,  too  soon,  supplanted  be. 
Tet,  as  jealous  as  a  mother, 

A  suspioioua,  canker'd  churl— 
I  look  vainly  tor  the  setting 

To  be  worthy  such  a  pearl  t 
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Tbb  Orltnt  day  wtm  fresh  aad  fair, 
A  brMie  miag  woti  in  the  ambient  air, 
Men  almost  wondered  to  find  it  there 

Blowing  so  near  Bengal, 
Where  waters  bahUe  as  boiled  in  a  pot. 
And  the  gold  of  the  sun  spreads  melting  hot, 
And  there's  hardly  a  breath  of  wiad  to  be  got 

.  At  any  price  at  all  I 
Unless,  indeed,  when  the  great  Simoom 
Geta  np  from  its  bed  with  the  voice  of  doom ; 

And  deserts  no  rains  e'er  drench 
Rise  np  and  roar  with  a  dreadful  gost, 
FSUars  of  sand  and  clouds  of  dust 
Rudiing  on  drifted,  and  rapid  to  buret. 
And  filung  all  India's  throat  with  thirst 

That  its  Ganges  couldn't  quench  I 


No  great  Shnoom  rose  np  to-day, 

But  only  a  gentle  breeze, 
And  that  of  such  silent  and  Yoiceless  play 
That  a  lady's  bustle 
Had  made  more  rustle 

Than  ii  did  among  the  trees ! 
Iwas  not  like  the  breath  of  a  British  vale, 
Where  each  Green  acre  is  blessed  with  a  Gale 

Whenever  the  natives  please ; 
But  it  was  of  that  soft  inviting  sort. 
That  it  tempted  to  revel  in  pic-nic  sport 

A  couple  of  Bengalese  I 

Two  Bengalese, 

Resolved  to  seize 
The  balmy  chance  of  that  cool-wing'd  weather. 
To  revel  in  Bengal  ease  together. 

One  was  tall,  the  other  was  stout, 
They  were  natives  both  of  the  glorious  East^ 
And  both  so  fond  of  a  rural  feast, 
That  off  they  roam'd  to  a  country  plain 

Where  the  breeze  roved  free  about, 
That  during  its  visits  brief,  at  least, 
If  it  never  were  able  to  blow  again, 

It  might  blow  upon  their  blow-out  I 


The  country  phdn  gave  a  view  as  small 

As  ever  man  dapped  his  eyes  on, 
^TIThere  the  sense  of  sight  did  easily  pall, 
For  it  kept  on  seeing  nothing  at  ail, 

As  far  as  the  far  horizon ! 
Nothing  at  all  I^-Oh  1  what  do  I  say, 
Something  certainly  stood  in  the  way, 
(Though  It  had  neither  cloth  nor  tray, 

With  its  "tiffin"  I  wouldn't  quarrel,) 
It  was  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite  thing, 
( — ^It  might  have  been  filled  with  sugar  or  ling 
But  is  very  unfit  for  a  Muse  to  sing, — ) 

Betwixt  a  tub  and  a  barrell 


It  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  Indian  plain. 
Burning  with  sunshine — pining  for  rain, 
— ^A  parenthesis  baUnoed  'twlxt  pleasure  and 
pain,— 


And  as  stiff  as  if  it  were  starching  : 
When  up  to  it,  over  the  brown  and  green 
Of  that  Indian  soil,  were  suddenly  seen 

Two  gentlemen  anxiously  marching  I 
Those  two  gentlemen  were,  if  you  please. 
The  aforesaid  couple  of  Bengalese  I 

And  the  Tub  or  Barrel  that  stood  beyond-* 
For  short  we  will  call  it  Tubl^ 
Contained  with  pride, 
In  its  jolly  inside, 

The  prize  of  which  they  were  dotingly  fond, 
The  aforesaid  gentlemen's  grub  t 


"  Leave  us  alone — come  man  or  come  beast," 
Said  the  eldest,  "  We'll  soon  have  a  shy  at  the 
feast!" 


They  are  now  at  their  pic-nic  with  might  and  with 

main. 
But  what  do  we  pee  in  the  front  of  the  plain  ? 

A  jungle,  a  thicket  of  bush,  weed,  and  grass, 

And  in  it  reposing— eh — no  I  not  an  ass — 

Not  an  ass,  not  an  ass,  that  could  not  come 
to  pass; 
No  donkey,  no  donkey,  no  donkey  at  all. 
But  superb  in  his  slumber,  a  Royal  Bengal  I 

Tho'  Royal,  he  wasn't  a  king ! 

No  such  thing ! 
He  didn't  rule  liuids  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Niger, 

But  he  did  hold  a  reign 

O'er  that  jungle  and  plain. 
And,  besides,  was  a  very  magnificent  Tiger  1 


There  he  lay,  in  his  skin  so  gay. 
His  passions  at  rest,  and  his  appetites  curbed ; 
A  Minister  Prime, 
In  his  proudest  time, 
Asleep,  was  never  less  undisturbed  ; 

For  who  would  come  to  shake  him  ? 
Oh !  it's  certain  sure,  in  his  dream  demure, 
That  none  would  dare  to  wake  him. 
Only  the  Royal  snore  may  creep 
Over  the  dreams  of  a  Tiger's  sleep  I 


The  Bengalese,  in  cool  apparel, 
Meanwhile  have  reached  their  pic-nic  barrel ; 
In  other  words,  they  have  tossed  the  grub 
Out  of  their  great  provision  Tub, 

And  standing  it  up  for  shelter, 
Sit  guzzling  underneath  its  shade, 
With  a  glorious  dinner  ready-made, 

Which  they're  eating  helter-skelter ! 
Ham  and  chicken,  and  bread  and  cheese. 

They  make  a  pass  to  spread  on  the  grass. 
They  sit  at  ease,  with  their  plates  on  their  knees. 
And*  now  their  hungry  jaws  they  appease, 

And  now  they  turn  to  the  glass ; 
For  Hodgson's  ale 
Is  genuine  pale, 
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And  the  bright  champagne 
Flows  not  in  vain, 
The  most  convivial  souls  to  please 
Of  these  very  thirsty  Bengalese  ! 


Ha !  one  of  the  two  has  relinquished  his  fork, 
And  wakes  up  the  Tiger  by  drawing  a  cork ! 


Blurting  and  spirting ! 

List!  0  list  I 

Perhaps  the  Tiger  thinks  he  is  hissM ! 
EffcrTcscing  and  whizzed  and  phizzed ! 
Perhaps  his  Majesty  thinks  he  is  quizzed  I 

Or  haply  deems, 

As  he  s  roused  from  his  dreams, 
That  his  visions  have  come  to  a  thirsty  stop, 
And  resolves  to  moisten  his  throat  with  a  drop ! 


At  all  events,  with  body  and  soul. 
He  gives  in  his  jungle  a  stretch  and  a  roll, 
Then  regally  rises  to  go  for  a  stroll, 
With  a  temperate  mind, 
For  a  beast  of  his  kind. 
And  a  tail  uncommonly  long  behind ! 
He  knows  of  no  water. 
By  field  or  by  flood ; 
He  does  not  seek  slaughter. 
He  does  not  scent  blood ; 
No  I  the  utmost  scope 
Of  his  limited  hope, 
Is,  that  these 
Bengalese, 
When  they  find  he  arrives. 
May  not  rise  from  their  pic-nlc  and  run  for  their 
lives, 
But  simply  bow  on  that  beautiful  plain. 
And  ofier  Sir  Tiger  a  glass  of  champagne ! 
**  From  my  jungle  it  true  is 

They  Voke  me,  I  think, 
So  the  least  they  can  do  is 
To  give  me  some  drink.** 


Gently  Tiger  crouches  along. 

Humming  a  kind  of  animal  song, 
A  sweet  subdued  familiar  lay 
As  ever  was  warbled  by  beast  of  prey ; 

And  all  so  soilly,  tunefully  done, 
That  it  made  no  more  sound 
Than  his  shade  on  the  ground : 

So  the  Bengalese  heard  it,  never  a  one ! 


Gently  Tiger  steals  along, 

**  Mild  as  a  moon-beam,^  meek  as  a  lamb ; 
What  so  suddenly  changes  his  song 
From  a  tune  to  a  growl  ? 
"  *  Och,  by  my  eowl,' 
Nothing  on  earth  but  the  smell  of  the  ham  !*' 
He  quickens  his  pace. 

The  ''  illigant  baste, 
And  he^s  running  a  race 

With  himselif  for  a  taste. 
And  he*s  taken  to  roaring  and  given  up  hum- 
ming, 
Just  to  let  the  two  Bengalese  know  he  is  com- 
ing I 


What  terrors  seize 
The  Bengalese  I 

As  the  roar  of  the  tiger  reaches  t 

Their  hair  is  standing  on  end  wit! 

"  Short-and-stout,'*  with  his  hair  all  gi 

Has  a  rattling  note,  in  his  jolly  old  th 

If  choking  his  laugh  with  a  truss  of  h 

He  couldn't  more  surely  have  stifled  tl 

While  ''  Tall-and-thin,"  with  hU  hair  aU  ca 

Looks  thrice  as  red,  with  fright,  as  h; 

And  his  face  bounds  plump,  at  a  single 

Into  horror,  and  out  of  hilarity  I 

All  they  can  hear,  in  their  terrible  fei 
Behind  and  before,  is  the  Tiger's  roai 
Again  and  again— over  the  plain. 
Clearer  and  clearer — nearer  and  nean 
Into  the  tub,  now,  its  way  it  has  found. 
Where  its  echoes  keep  rolling  round  and  i 
Till  out  of  the  bung-hole  they  bursting  coi 
Like  a  regiment  of  thunders  escaped  i 
drum! 


If  an  earthquake  had  shattered  a  thousani 
The  terrified  Bengalese  couldn't  — ^i'  fegs— 
Have  leapt  more  rapidly  on  to  their  legs. 
He's  at  'em,  he's  on  'em,  the  jungle  gi 
When  a  man's  life  by  peril  is  prest. 
His  wits  will  sometimes  be  at  their  b< 
So  the  presence  of  Tiger,  I  find, 
Inspires  our  heroes  with  presence  of  mind 
There's  no  time  to  be  lost, 
Down  the  glasses  are  tost ; 
The  Bengalese  have  abandon'd  their  grub. 
And  they're  dodging  their  gentleman  rou 

Tub! 
Active  and  earnest,  they  nowhere  lodge. 
And  he  can't  get  at  them  because  of  their ' 
*'Short-and-8tout"  and  "Tall-and-thiu" 
Never  before  such  a  scrape  were  in ; 
Nor  ever  yet  used — can  you  well  have  a  d 

it?— 
So  uncommonly  artful  a  dodge  to  get  out 

Tiger  keeps  prowling, 
Howling  and  growling ; 

He  feels  himself  that  their  dc 
clever ; 
But  the  quick  fresh  blood  of  the  Bengales 
Nicer  and  nicer  he  snuffs  on  the  breeze ! 
The  more  they  practise  their  dodge  recita 
The  more  he  longs  to  dine  on  their  vitals  I 
His  passion  is  up !  his  hunger  is  keen  ! 
His  jaws  are  ready !  his  teeth  are  clean ! 

And  sharpen'd  their  limbs  to  sevi 
The  fire  is  flashing  in  light  from  his  eyes  I 
In  his  own  peculiar  manner  he  cries — 
The  while  they  shine— 
^*  If  I  mean  to  dine, 
I  had  better  begin,'* 
And  then,  with  a  grin. 
And  a  voice  the  loudest  that  ever  was  heai 
Ho  roars,  **  Never  trust  to  a  Tiger's  word. 
If  this  dodge  shall  last  much  long 
No,  no,  no,  no, — it  shall  be  no  gc 
There's  a  way  of  disturbing  this  Tub's  rep( 
So  down  on  your  knees, 
You  Bengalese, 

And  prepare  to  be  eaten  up^  i 
please^ — 
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The  gentlemoii,  looking  for  do  i<i<;h  thing, 
Higbt  have  fallen  ■  prc,v  lo  the  Tiger's  tling. 

But  a  ceitun  inte^erence, 
Which  burnts  from  their  most  intelligent  Tub, 
Mij  ep»ble  them  jet  to  return  to  their  grub, 

On  the  Bolf-same  jUtin  a  ytar  hence  ! 
The  Tub,  tlio'  emptj  of  roll  and  ration, 
!■  full  of  a  certun  preserratian — 

Of  which, — tbou);h  il  doea  not  foliair 
In  CTcrir  case  of  argumentation, — 

It  it  full  because  it  la  hollow ! 
For,  not  having  a  top,  and  no  inside  things. 
It  turns  top-hesTv  when  Tiger  Bpringsl 
Jjid,  imbing  a  kind  of  a  balancing  ]isuse, 
Keeps  holiting  the  animal  up  by  his  claws, 


■r  that  SI 


o  frot  it 


While  "  Rhort-and-stout,"  in  a  state  of  doubt, 

Eeept  on  hia  bellj  a  aharp  look-out; 

And  "  Tall-and-thin,"  with  an  impudent  grin, 

Eiulta  In  hia  waj. 

As  much  as  to  saj, 
"I  only  wish  jou  maj  get  itt 
But  much  u  I  may  respect  jour  agility, 
I  don't  see  at  present  the  great  probability !" 

The  Tiger  has  leapt  up,  heart  and  souL 
It's  clear  he  means  to  go  the  whole 
Bog,  in  his  hungry  efforts  to  eeiie 
The  two  dcflanccful  Bengalese  I 

ButlheTubl  the  Tubl 

Ay,  there's  tbe  rubl 

At  pii^nt  he's  balanced  atop  of  tbe  Tub, 

Bit  fore  legs  irk^de, 

And  (he  rest  of  his  bide, 
Kot  weighing  so  much  as  his  bead  and  his  legs, 

And  baring  no  hand  in 

A  pure  understandin' 
Of  the  Just  equilibrium  of  casks  and  of  kegs, 

Not  bred  up  in  attics. 

Nor  taught  mathematics, 
To  work  out  the  problems  of  Euclid  with  pegs.' 


He  hns  plunged  with  the  impetus  wild  of  a  lover. 
And  the  tub  has  loomed  large,  balanced,  paused, 
and  turned  orerl 

Tbe  Tiger  at  first  had  a  hobbj-horse-ride. 
But  now  he  is  decently  quartered  inside ; 
And  the  question  is  neit,  long  as  fortune  may 

frown  on  bim. 
How  the  two  Bengalese  are  to  keep  the  tub  down 

'Bout  this  there's  no  blunder, 
Tbe  Tiger  «  under 

The  Tub  I 
Uy  verse  need  not  run 

To  the  length  of  a  sonnet. 
To  tell  how  Ihc  Bengalese 

Both  jumpeil  upon  it, 
While  the  beautiful  barret 

Keeps  acting  as  bonnet 
To  the  Tiger  inside. 
Who  no  more  In  his  pride 


Around  \u  interior  his  sides  deigns  to  rub 
With  a  fearful  liub-luib. 
And  longs  for  his  freedom  again ! 

The  two  Bengaleiie, 

Kot  at  all  at  their  case. 

Hear  him  roar, 

And  deplore 

Their  prospects  as  sore. 
Forgetting  both  jHc-nic  and  flask : 

Each  wondering,  dumb. 

What  of  both  will  become. 
Helps  the  other  to  press  on  the  cask ; 

Reeign'd  to  their  fate. 

But  increasing  their  weight, 
By  Bption  of  muscle  and  sinew. 

In  order  that  forcibly  you,  Mr.  Tub, 
Whom  (heir  niggers  this  morning 
Roird  here  with  their  grub. 

Hay  still  beep  tbe  Tiger  within  youl 
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On  the  top  of  the  Tab, 
In  the  warmeat  of  shirts. 

The  ihin  man  Manda  I 
While  the  fat  bj  hia  aklrta 

Holda — Biiiiouslj  puffing  and  blowing; 
And  the  thin  peen  over  the  top  of  the  mm, 

"  b  there  any  hope  for  ua  ?" 
Aa  much  aa  to  atk, 

With  a  countenance  cunning  and  knowing ; 
And  just  as  be  mournfully  'gina  to  bewail, 

Id  &  grief-song  that  ought  to  be  iiMjr  whole, 
He  twigs  the  long  end  of  the  old  Tiger's  tail 

Aa  it  twists  itself  out  of  the  bung-hole  I 
Then  sharp  on  the  watch, 
He  girea  it  a  Mt«h, 


WHh  the  Tiger's  tall  clenched  fast  In  his  flat. 
And  hia  own  coat-tail  grasped  fast  to  aarist. 
Stands  "  Tall-and-thin,"  with  "  Bhort-and-ttoir 
Both  on  (he  top  of  the  Tub  to  icout. 
Tiger  within,  and  thej  without, 

And  both  in  a  pretty  pickle  I 
The  Tiger  begins  by  giving  ■  bound  ; 
The  Tub's  half-Curn'd,  but  the  men  are  found 
To  hKVe  »erj  carefully  jumf'cl  to  the  grouDd- 

At  trifles  thej  muiit  not  stickle  1 
It's  no  use  quaking  and  turning  pale, 
Pluck  and  patience  must  now  prevail, 
They  must  keep  a  hold  on  the  Tiger's  tail. 

And  neither  one  be  Sokle  I 


And  shonta  to  the  Tiger, 

"  You're  now  got  your  match ; 

Too  may  rush  and  may  not,  may  wriggle  and  roi 

But  I'm  blest  if  111  let  your  tail  go  any  more  I 

it's  as  safe  as  a  young  roasted  [og  in  a  larder, 

"  uld  hold  on  by 


And  no  t 


There  they  muM  puB  If  they  pull  for  wceka, 
StrainiogthelritomachsaDdburslingtheir  cIim 
While  Tiger  alternately  roars  and  squcaka, 

Trying  to  break  away  from  'em  ; 
They  must  keep  the  Tub  turned  over  his  back 


r^^^'^i^?^^-;^^^ 
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**•!  j«1  Omij  uiut  \uM  Un  tight, 
vroa^gfaltDlinandDgl  from  mom  UU  night  I 
Hostn't  atop  to  «at  I  moalD't  itop  to  ire«p  1 
If  aMn't  Mop  to  driDk  I  muato'i  slop  to  sleep  I 
Aoeiyl  noUught  nonMl  no  grub  t 
Til]  the;  nuye  the  Tiger  under  ibe  Tubt 
Il]l  the  uiliul  dlea, 

To  hia  own  iurpri»e. 

With  two  BengiUew,  in  >  dewilj  qn«rrc]. 
And  his  tail  thrust  through  the  b<je  of  s  burel! 

Oh,  dear  t  ob,  dear  t  It's  rerj  desr 

The  J  can't  lire  so — bnt  they  darim't  Itti/e/ 

Fate  for  a  jiriijiag  world  to'wul, 

Starring  behind  a  Tiger't  tail  1 

If  iDTeadon  be  Seccssity'B  Son, 

Kow  let  him  tell  them  whac'i  to  be  done. 

What's  to  be  done !  h&  I  I  see  a  grin 

Of  joy  on  the  face  of  "  TBU-and-lhiD." 

Some  new  device  he  has  hit  in  *  trice. 

The  which  he  is  telling  oil  about 

To  the  gratified  gentlGman  "Bbort-and-stout." 


What's  to  be  done !  what  preeiona  fiin, 
Hartn't  thej  found  out  what's  to  be  done  I 
Seet  seel  what  glorious  gleet 
Note  I  mark  I  what  a  capital  lark. 
Tiger  and  Tub,  and  bunghole  and  afl 
Baffled  b;  what  is  about  to  bebll ; 

beautiful!  01 


Excellent  I  marvel)  ou 


/(«'f  i 


itgol 


3JTi»t,  BtopI    I'm  ready  to  drop  I 
'Hold!  staTi  I'm  faintJDg  away  ! 
LauRhter  I'm  certain  '11  kill  me  to-day ; 
And  •'  Short-and-Btout "  is  bursting  his  akin, 
And  almoet  in  fits  is  "  Tall-and-tbin," 
And  Tiger  is  free,  yet  they  do  not  quail, 

Tbo'  temper  has  all  gone  wrong  with  him ; 
I  ihos'cB  Tim  .  iriin«  1,  ni,  T(0«r'b  Tail, 


Kol  they'vt 


!    TCB    . 


It  ofjoint. 


He's  a  freehold  for  life,  with  a  tail  oi 
And  has  made  his  la«t  CLIMAX 

A  TRUE  KNOTIT  POIKT. 
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't  mu  a  riarimu  June  morning ;  and  I  got  up 
^.'  ud  hrigfal,  as  the  Americans  say,  to  breakfast 
"  |lw  pretty  aonimer'room  overlooking  the  garden, 
*'u^  boilt  partly  for  my  acoommodalion  and 
Pflly  for  that  of  my  geraniums,  who  make  it  their 
*>>iter  residence,  I*  as  regularly  called  the  green- 
tMae  aa  if  I  aiid  ny  several  properties — sods, 


limied  and  Bpadona  apartment^  no  otherwayg  t( 
fijlbtgiiiabed  tivta  common  drawing-rooms  toan 
liy  hemg  nearly  fronted  with  glan,  about  whieb 


grficefiil  and 
varied  framework,  not  unlike  the  fealoong  of  flow- 
en  and  foliage  which  one  sees  round  some  of  tha 
scarce  and  high-prized  tradesmen's  oarde,  and 
ridotto  tickets  of  Hogarth  and  BartoloEii.  Large 
glass  folding-doors  open  into  the  little  garden,  al- 
most surrounded  by  old  buildings  of  the  most  pio- 
turesque  form  —  the  buildings  thcmselTcs  partly 
hidden  by  clustering  viaea,  and  my  superb  bay- 
tree,  its  shining  leaves  glittering  in  the  sun  on  one 
side,  whilst  a  tall  pear-tree,  garlanded  to  the  very 
top  wllb  to  English  honeysuckle  In  full  flower,  breaks 
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the  horizontal  line  of  the  low  cottage-roof  on  the 
other ;  the  very  pear-tree  being,  in  its  own  turn, 
half  concealed  by  a  splendid  pyramid  of  geraniums 
erected  under  its  shade.  Such  geraniums !  It  does 
not  become  us  poor  mortals  to  be  vain — but  really,  ; 
my  geraniums !  There  is  certainly  nothing  but  the 
garden  into  which  Aladdin  found  his  way,  and 
where  the  fruit  was  composed  of  gems,  that  can  ; 
compare  with  them.  This  pyramid  is  undoubtedly 
the  great  object  from  the  green-house  ;  but  the 
common  flowerbeds  which  surround  it,  filled  with 
roses  of  all  sorts,  and  lilies  of  all  colors,  and  pinks 
of  all  patterns,  and  campanulas  of  all  shapes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  innumerable  tribes  of  annuals,  of  all 
the  outlandish  names  that  ever  were  invented,  are 
not  to  be  despised  even  beside  the  gorgeous  ex- 
otics, which,  arrrangod  with  the  nicest  attention  to 
color  and  form,  so  as  to  combine  the  mingled 
charms  of  harmony  and  contrast,  seem  to  look 
down  proudly  on  their  humble  compeers. 

No  pleasanter  place  for  a  summer-breakfast — al- 
ways a  pretty  thing,  with  its  cherries,  and  straw- 
berries, and  its  affluence  of  nosegays  and  poi^ics — 
no  plcatianter  place  for  a  summer  breakfast-table 
than  my  green-house!  And  no  pleasanter  com- 
panion, with  whom  to  enjoy  it,  than  the  fair  friend, 
as  bright  as  a  rose-bud,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark — the 
saucy,  merry,  charming  Kate,  who  was  waiting  to 
partake  our  country  fare.  The  birds  were  singing 
in  the  branches ;  bees,  and  butterflies,  and  myriads 
of  gay,  happy  insects  were  flitting  about  in  the 
flower-beds ;  the  haymakers  were  crowding  to  their 
light  and  lively  labor  in  a  neighboring  meadow ; 
whilst  the  pleasant  smell  of  the  newly-mown  grass 
blended  with  that  of  a  bean-field  in  flill  blossom 
still  nearer,  and  with  the  thousand  odors  of  the 
garden — so  that  sight,  and  sound,  and  smell,  were 
a  rare  compound  of  all  that  is  delightful  to  the 
sense  and  the  feeling. 

Nor  were  higher  pleasures  wanting.  My  pretty 
friend,  with  all  her  vivacity,  had  a  keen  relish  of 
what  is  finest  in  literature  and  in  poetry.  An  old 
folio  edition  of  that  volume  of  Dryden  called  his 
"  Fables,"  which  contains  the  glorious  rifacimenti 
of  parts  of  Chaucer,  and  the  best  of  his  original 
poems,  happened  to  be  on  the  table ;  the  fine  de- 
scription of  Spring  in  the  opening  of  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf,  led  to  the  picture  of  Eden  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  and  that  again  to  Comus,  and  Comus 
to  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  Fletcher's 
Faithful  Shepherdess  to  Shakspere,  and  As  You 
Like  It.  The  bees  and  the  butterflies,  culling  for 
pleasure  or  for  thrift  the  sweets  of  my  geraniums, 
were  but  types  of  Kate  Leslie  and  myself  roving 
amidst  the  poets.  This  does  not  sound  much  like 
a  day  of  distress ;  but  the  evil  is  to  come. 

A  gentle  sorrow  did  arrive,  all  too  soon,  in  the 
shape  of  Kate  Leslie's  pony-phaeton,  which  whisk- 
ed off  that  charming  person  as  fast  as  her  two  long- 
tailed  Arabians  could  put  their  feet  to  the  ground. 
This  evil  had,  however,  substantial  consolation  in 
the  promise  of  another  visit  very  soon ;  and  I  re- 
sumed, in  peace  and  quietness,  the  usual  round  of 
idle  occupation  which  forms  the  morning  employ- 
ment of  a  country  gentlewoman  of  small  fortune : 
ordered  dinner — ^minced- veal,  cold  ham,  a  currant- 
pudding,  and  a  salad — ^if  any  body  happens  to  be 
curious  on  the  score  of  mj  housekeeping ;  renewed 
my  bean-pots ;  watered  such  of  my  plants  as  want- 
ed most ;  mended  my  gloves ;  patted  Daah ;  look- 
ed at  the  Times;  and  was  just  sitting  down  to 


work,  or  to  pretend  to  work,  when  I  was  mosC 
pleasantly  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  some  morn- 
ing visitors — friends  from  a  distance — for  whom, 
after  a  hearty  welcome  and  some  cordial  chat,  1 
ordered  luncheon,  with  which  order  my  miseries 
began. 

'*  The  keys,  if  you  please,  ma^am,  for  the  whie 
and  the  Kennet  ale,"  said  Anne,  my  female  facto- 
tum, who  rules,  as  regent,  not  only  the  cook  and 
the  under-maid  and  the  boy,  but  the  whole  family, 
myself  included,  and  is  an  actual  hou8ekeei>er  ia 
every  respect,  except  that  of  keeping  the  keys. 
"  The  keys,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  said  Anne  ;  and 
then  I  found  that  my  keys  were  not  in  my  right- 
hand  pocket,  where  they  ought  to  have  been,  nor 
in  my  left-hand  pocket,  where  they  might  have 
been,  nor  in  either  of  my  apron-pockets,  nor  in  my 
work-basket,  nor  in  my  reticule — in  short,  thai  my 
kevs  were  lost ! 

Now  these  keys  were  only  two  in  number,  and 
small  enough  in  dimensions;  but  then  the  one 
opened  that  important  part  of  me,  my  writing- 
desk  ;  and  the  other  contained  i«  ithin  itself  the 
specific  power  over  every  lock  in  the  house,  being 
no  other  than  the  key  of  the  key-drawer ;  and  no 
chance  of  picking  them — for  alas !  al^ !  the  locb 
were  Bramalfs !  So,  after  a  few  exclamations,  such 
as.  What  can  have  become  of  my  keys  ?  Has  anj 
one  seen  mv  kevs?  Soraebodv  must  have  mn 
away  with  my  keys! — I  recollected  that  however 
consolatory  to  myself  such  lamentations  might  be, 
they  would,  by  no  means,  tend  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  my  guests.  I  applied  myself  vigorously  to  re- 
medy the  evil  all  I  could  by  sending  to  my  nearest 
neighbors  (for  time  were  pressing,  and  our  hone 
and  his  master  out  for  the  day)  to  supply,  as 
well  as  might  be,  my  deficiency.  Accordingly! 
sent  to  the  public-house  for  their  best  beer,  wliich, 
not  being  Kennet  ale,  would  not  go  down ;  and  to 
the  good-humored  wives  of  the  shoemaker  and  the 
baker  for  their  best  wine.  Fancy  to  yourselves  a 
decanter  of  damson-wine  arriving  from  one  quar- 
ter, and  a  jug  of  parsnip-wine,  fresh  from  the  wood, 
tapped  on  purpose,  from  the  other !  And  this  for 
drinkers  oi  Burgundy  and  Champagne !  Luckily 
the  water  was  good,  and  my  visitors  were  good- 
natured,  and  comforted  me  in  my  affliction,  and 
made  a  jest  of  the  matter.  Benlly  they  are  a  nice 
family,  the  St.  Johns,  especially  the  two  young 
men,  to  whom  I  have,  they  say,  taught  the  taste  of 
spring- water. 

This  trouble  passed  over  lightly  enough.  But 
scarcely  were  they  gone  before  the  tax-gatherer 
came  for  money — locked  up  in  my  desk !  What 
will  the  collector  say? — And  the  justice's  clerk  for 
warrants,  left  under  my  care  by  the  chairman  of 
the  bench,  and  Hbo  safely  lodged  in  the  same  safe 
repository.  What  will  their  worships  say  to  this 
delinquency  ?  It  will  be  fortunate  if  they  do  not 
issue  a  warrant  against  me  in  my  own  person! 
My  very  purse  was  left  by  accident  in  that  tmlncky 
writing-desk;  and  when  our  kind  neighbors,  the 
Wrights,  sent  a  melon,  and  I  was  forced  to  borrow 
a  shilling  to  give  the  messenger,  I  could  bear  my 
loss  no  longer,  and  determined  to  institute  a  strict 
search  on  the  instant. 

But  before  the  search  could  begin,  In  caine  the 
pretty  little  roly-poly  Sydneys  and  If urrays^  brsts 
from  seven  downwards,  with  their  whole  train  of 
nurses,  and  nursery-maids,  and  nursery-ffOTemessea, 
by  invitation,  to  eat  strawberriet ;  and  the  straw- 
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■xtriM  vcr«  locked  np  In  ■  cupboard,  the  kej  of 
*llich  «u  in  the  unopeiuhle  drawer  I  And  good 
bniier  Brookea,  he  too  called,  sent  \ty  hia  honor 
fcra  botde  of  Hollanda — lh«  right  HchicdaDi ;  and 
Uh  Schiedam  ni  [n  (he  cellar ;  and  the  key  of  the 
oUar  was  Id  tbe  Braniah- lucked  draver  I  And  the 
nmhy  fiirmer,  who  behaved  channinglj  for  a  man 
tfeprired  of  bii  fpn,  vaa  fain  to  be  content  nilh  ei- 
taset,  like  a  Toter  al^er  an  cli'ction  :  and  the  poor 
etdldrcn  were  compelled  to  put  up  wi[h  promiscFi, 
lie  a  Toter  before  one  ;  to  be  Bure,  thej  had  a  fi'w 
pJDka  and  roies  lo  awcelen  tlii'ir  diHiippuinlmcnt ; 
but  the  atravbetriea  were  aa  uncomealablu  aa  the 
Schiedam. 

At  last,  thp;  were  gone;  and  [hen  be^an  the 
March  in  good  eameat.  Every  drawer,  tmt  locked, 
•fery  room  that  could  be  entered,  eviTj  boi  Ihat 
Mold  be  opened,  waa  ranracked  over  and  over 
again  for  (bene  intolerable  keta. 

All  my  good!  and  chattels  were  flung  together  in 
beipt,  and  then  picked  over  (a  proocia  whidi  would 
laake  even  new  things  aeem  disjainted  and  Hliabbr), 
tad  lh«  quamilies  of  trumpery  theriby  distlow'd, 
t^Mcially  in  the  shape  of  thiniblcR,  needle-cawB,  pin- 
nuhiona,  and  Kisfora,  from  the  diHerent  work- 
buketa,  worli-boieP,  and  work-bage  (your  idle  pvr- 
loa  always  iboundH  in  working  nmtcrials),  was  as- 
lounding.  I  think  there  vers  seventeen  pincushions 
of  different  pattums — begin  nine  with  an  old  boot  and 
CDding  with  a  new  guitar.  But  what  wu  (hero 
lot?  It  seemed  to  mc  that  tliere  were  pocketalilc 
commodities  enough  to  furnish  a  aocond-hnnd  ba- 
isu-I     Every  thing  wm  diere,  except  my  keys. 

For  four  hours  did  I  and  mv  luckless  maidens 
perambulate  (ho  house,  wliilst  .fohn,  the  boy,  eia- 
■Jned  the  garden ;  until  we  were  all  bo  (ired  (liat 
■e  were  forced  to  sit  down  from  mere  weariness, 
bving  always  the  Rrst  night  of  one  of  mj  own 
tragedies,  when,  though  1  pique  myself  on  lieing 
tomposed,  1  can  never  manage  lo  nit  still ;  except 
on  such  an  orcasion,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  wulkcd 
10  much  at  one  lime  in  mv  life.  At  hkvt,  I  Hung 
njseif  on  a  sob  in  the  giceu-hoiuc,  and  began  to 


m 

revolve  tbe  posdhility  of  their  being  itfll  In  the 
place  where  I  had  first  missed  them. 

Ajingle  in  my  apron-pocket  afforded  some  hope, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  the  cUnkiiig  of  a  pair 

of  gardcn-^ciflSnrs  againut  his  old  compunion,  a  sU- 
Tcr  pencil-case — and  [hat  prospect  faded  away.  A 
slight  o]XMi[ng  of  Dryden's  hcsvily-bound  volume 
gave  another  gliuimcr  of  aunshinc,  but  it  proved  (o 
be  occaiuocied  by  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in  Palamon  and 
Anrile — Kate  Leslie's  elegant  mark. 

This  circumstance  recalled  the  recollection  of  my 
pretty  friend.  Could  she  have  been  (he  culprit  T 
And  I  began  to  ponder  over  all  the  instances  of  nn- 
conscious  kev-^ieallng  that  1  had  heard  of  amongst 
my  ai'<|UBiolancc.  How  my  old  friend,  Aunt  Ubj~ 
tha,  had  been  so  well  known  for  that  propensity  u 
to  be  regularly  sought  ufler  whcoever  keys  were 
missing ;  and  my  young  friend,  Edward  Harley, 
from  the  habit  of  twisting  something  round  lul 
fingers  during  bis  elo^jiient  talk  (people  used  to 
provide  auutlier  clorgucnt  talker,  Madame  de  StaBi, 
with  a  Killow-twLg  for  the  purpose),  had  onoe 
caught  up  and  I'urricd  away  a  key,  also  a  llram^, 
belonging  to  a  lawyer's  bureau,  tliervby,  as  the  law- 
yer aflinned,  causing  the  loss  of  divers  lawsuits  to 
hini!iclfand  his  clii'Qts.  N'cilhcr  Aunt  Uuriha  nor 
Eilward  hud  been  near  the  place ;  but  Kale  Leslie 
might  be  equally  subject  to  absent  fits,  and  might, 
in  a  paroiyiun,  havu  abstracted  my  keys;  at  all 
CTen(!i  it  was  worth  trying.  Bo  1  wrote  her  a  &Dt« 
lo  go  by  post  in  the  evening  {for  Kale,  I  grieve  to 
say,  Uvcs  above  twenty  mites  off),  and  determined 
10  await  her  reply,  and  think  no  more  of  my  cala- 
mity. 

A  wise  rcEoluiion  1  but,  like  manv  othi-r  wise  re- 
solves, ea.-<U'r  nmde  than  kept.  Kven  if  I  could 
have  forgotten  uiy  loss,  my  own  household  would 
not  have  let  me. 

The  cook,  with  professional  callousncps,  came  to 
demand  Bugnr  for  the  currant-pudding — ^and  the 
sugar  was  in  the  Bliirc-room — and  the  siore-room 
was  locked ;  and  searccly  had  I  reiovered  from 
this  shock,  before  Anne  came  to  inform  me  that 
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there  was  no  oil  in  the  cruet,  and  that  the  flask 
was  in  the  cellar,  snugly  reposing,  I  suppose,  by 
the  side  of  the  Schiedam,  so  that  if  for  weariness  I 
could  have  eaten,  there  was  no  dinner  to  cat — ^for 
without  the  salad  who  would  take  the  meat  ?  How- 
ever, I  being  alone,  this  signified  little ;  much  less 
than  a  circumstance  of  which  I  was  reminded  by 
my  note  to  Kate  Leslie,  namely,  that  in  my  desk 
were  two  important  letters,  one  triple,  and  franked 
for  that  very  night ;  as  well  as  a  corrected  proof- 
sheet,  for  which  the  press  was  waiting ;  and  that 
all  these  despatches  were  to  be  sent  off  by  post  that 
evening. 

Roused  by  this  extremity,  I  carried  my  troubles 
and  my  writing-desk  to  my  good  friend  the  black- 
smith— a  civil,  intelligent  man,  who  sympathized 
with  my  distress,  sighed,  shook  his  bead,  and  uttered 
the  word  Bramah ! — and  I  thought  my  perplexity  was 
nearly  at  its  height,  when,  as  I  was  wending  slow- 
ly homeward,  my  sorrows  were  brought  to  a  climax 
by  my  being  overtaken  by  one  of  the  friends  whom 
I  admire  and  honor  most  in  the  world — a  person 
whom  all  the  world  admires — who  told  me,  in  her 
prettiest  way,  that  she  was  glad  to  sec  me  so  near 
my  own  gate,  for  that  she  was  coming  to  drink  tea 
with  me. 

Here  was  a  calamity!  The  Lady  Mary  H.,  a 
professed  tea-drinker — a  green-tca-drinker,  one  (it 
was  a  point  of  sympathy  between  us)  who  took 
nothing  but  tea  and  water,  and,  therefore,  required 
that  gentle  and  lady-like  stimulant  in  full  perfec- 
tion. Lady  Mary  come  to  drink  tea  with  me ;  and 
I  with  nothing  better  to  offer  her  than  tea  from 
the  shop— the  village-shop— bohea,  or  souchong, 
or  whatever  they  might  call  the  vile  mixture.    Tea 


from  the  shop  for  Lady  Mary !  Ill  luck  could  go 
no  further  :  it  was  the  very  extremity  of  small  d^ 
tress. 

Her  ladyship  is,  however,  as  kind  as  she  is  charm- 
ing, and  bore  our  mutual  misfortune  with  great 
fortitude ;  admired  my  garden,  praised  my  gera* 
niums,  and  tried  to  make  me  forget  my  cidamity. 
Her  kindness  was  thrown  away.  I  could  not  even 
laugh  at  myself,  or  find  beauty  in  my  flowers,  or 
be  pleased  with  her  for  flattering  them.  I  tried, 
however,  to  do  the  honors  by  my  plants ;  and,  in 
placing  a  large  night-scented  stock,  which  was  just 
beginning  to  emit  its  odor,  upon  the  table,  I  struck 
against  the  edge,  and  found  something  hard  under 
my  belt. 

*'My  keys!  my  keys!"  cried  I,  untying  the  rib- 
bon, as  I  heard  a  most  pleasant  jingle  on  the  floor; 
and  the  lost  keys,  sure  enough,  they  were ;  deposit- 
ed there,  of  course,  by  my  own  hand ;  uiifelt,  un* 
seen,  and  unsuspected,  during  our  long  and  weary 
search.  Since  the  adventure  of  my  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  S.,  who  hunted  a  whole  morning  for  her  spec- 
tacles whilst  they  were  comfortably  perched  upon 
her  nose,  I  have  met  with  nothing  so  silly  and  eo 
perplexing. 

But  my  troubles  were  over^ — my  affliction  was  at 
an  end. 

The  strawberries  were  sent  to  the  dear  little  girb; 
and  the  Schiedam  to  the  good  farmer ;  and  the 
warrants  to  the  clerk.  The  tax-gatherer  called  for 
bis  money ;  letters  and  proofs  went  to  the  post, 
and  never  in  my  life  did  I  enjoy  a  cup  of  Twining'* 
green  tea  so  much  as  the  one  which  Lady  Mary  and 
I  took  together  afler  my  day  of  distress. 
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We  had  been  so  much  taken  up  by  our  various 
visitings,  that  we  scarcely  had  had  time  to  reflect 
that  we  were  Mussulmans,  and  that  we  were  living 
among  infidels.  Such  had  been  the  dissipation  in 
which  we  passed  our  days,  that  the  duties  of  pray- 
ing and  washing  at  our  appointed  times  were  daily 
becooiing  lax,  to  the  horror  of  Mohamed  Beg,  who 
being  a  strict  observer  of  our  faith,  did  not  cease 
upbraiding  us  for  our  neglect,  and  strongly  upheld 
the  necessity  of  keeping  ourselves  pure  from  the 
contagious  example  of  those  around  us,  who,  in 
fact,  appeared  to  live  in  the  world  without  any  re- 
ligion at  all.  He  had  been  anxious  to  settle  the 
true  direction  of  the  kebleh^*  which  he  had  never 
yet  done  in  England  to  his  satisfaction.  His  kebleh 
nemah,  or  compass,  had  unfortunately  been  broken ; 
and  he  was  doubtful  whether  any  compass  we  might 

Srocure  from  the  deriders  of  our  faith  would  set  us 
1  the  right  way ;  and  even  whether  it  might  not 
purposely  mislead  us,  by  pointing  to  some  impure 
spot  instead  of  the  sacred  shrine  of  our  holy  Pro- 
phet. Then,  to  his  utter  dbmay,  he  had  not  seen 
the  sun  once  since  our  arrival ;  and  he  was  seriously 
apprehensive  that  the  accounts  which,  in  Persia, 
were  currently  believed  concerning  Frangistan  were 
about  being  realized,  and  that  EngUind,  in  fiact, 
had  no  sun.    He  therefore  began  to  give  up  all 

*  Th9  point  to  which  Mahomedans  tarn  in  prayer— Mecca. 


hope  of  settling  his  kebleh,  until  one  morning,  with 
joy  painted  in  his  countenance,  he  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  the  ambassador,  followed  by  many  of 
the  servants,  exclaiming,  '•'•Mujdehl  good  news! 
the  sun  is  come !  the  sun  is  here !"  and,  in  fact, 
upon  looking  up,  amidst  a  yellow  atmosphere,  com- 
posed of  smoke  and  vapor,  there  we  saw  it  sure 
enough.  But  many  of  us  were  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  this  could  be  the  glorious  luminary  that 
we  had  in  Persia,  for  there  nobody  had  an  eye 
strong  enough  to  brave  its  brilliancy;  whereas, 
here  we  gazed  upon  it  at  our  ease,  quite  as  well  afl 
if  it  were  a  moon.  However,  having  satisfied  our- 
selves that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  sun,  we  were  all  rery 
happy ;  and  seeing  that  this  auspicious  sight  took 
place  upon  a  white  day,*  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
we  exclaimed,  ^^Mobarekl  good  fortune  1**  to  the 
ambassador ;  while  Mohamed  Beg  became  convinc- 
ed that  he  had  acquired  the  true  direction  of  the 
land  of  our  faith. 

But  this  joy  of  ours  at  seeing  the  son  was  tke 
cause  of  confirming  many  of  the  Enelidi  in  their 
ignorance  concerning  our  religion.  We  were  taken 
for  worshippers  of  fire,  and  they  concluded  that  we 

*  Bnperititions  people  in  Persia  make  a  distiiietkHi  ba> 
tween  lucky  and  nnlacky  daja,  which  tkejroall  blaek  and 
white  days ;  the  eighteenth,  elereath,  and  iUleanth  of  «T«y 
month  are  white  days. 
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ftdored  the  sun.  One  of  their  khans,  a  lord  of  great 
consequence,  who  sat  in  the  kiiig^s  assembly,  and 
gave  his  opinion  upon  things  fitting  and  things  un- 
fitting, never  approached  tlie  ambassador  without 
saying,  "Well,  sir!  no  sun  yet  I'*  One  day,  when 
it  was  freezing,  he  found  the  amtiussador  seated 
near  the  tire,  wanning  himself.  *'  Oh,  sir,"  paid  be, 
**I  see  you  are  worshipping  the  fire!^*  Upon  this, 
Mirza  Firouz,  in  wrath,  exclaimed  to  me,  who  was 
standing  before  him,  "  What  words  are  these  f  He 
does  not  know,  that  if  wc  were  worshipiH>rs  of  fire, 
it  would  not  be  the  oflTcnjiive  smoky  tires  of  his 
country.*  Even  the  Guebres,  who  are  scarcely 
good  enough  to  manure  our  fields,  are  scrupulous 
as  to  the  purity  of  their  fire ;  what  then  must  wc 
be,  who  look  upon  them  as  the  unclcaiiest  of  in- 
fidels?^ Then  turning  to  the  mehmandnr,  he  said, 
"  For  the  love  of  AlLih !  tell  the  khan  that  we  never 
worship  fire  in  our  country  except  when  it  is  cold  ;'• 
to  which  Mohanied  Beg,  who  was  also  in  the  room, 
added,  '*  And  tell  him  that  our  holy  jirnplict,  bless- 
ed be  his  name!  hath  ordained,  in  tlie  forty-first 
eurai  of  th^:  Book,  *^  worship  not  the  sun,  neither 
the  moon ;  but  worship  (iod  wlio  hath  created 
them.*'  This  did  not  seem  to  satir^fy  the  khan,  but 
he  entered  into  a  long  explanation,  through  the 
mehmandar,  about  an  ancient  infidel  who  seemed 
to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  our  country  than 
any  of  our  own  historians ;  and  who,  in  spite  of  uU 
we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  had  made  him  and  all 
England  believe  that  we  worshipped  fire;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  cut  our  horses*  throats  in  honor 
of  the  Run. 

*'  Ha,  ha  !**  exclaimed  the  ambassador,  who  was 
always  ready  for  a  joke ;  **  seeing  tlmt  you  have  no 
sun  in  your  country,  to  whose  honor,  may  I  ask,  do 
you  cut  your  horses*  tails  ?'* 

The  khan  then  went  his  way,  rubbing  his  hands, 
saying  that  fire  was  a  very  good  thing. 

Deploring  the  ignorance  of  the  nation  we  were 
doomed  to  live  with,  we  determined  no  longer  to 
lose  sight  of  what  was  due  to  our  religion,  but  to 
adhere  to  the  practice  of  those  ordinances  decreed 
by  our  blessed  Prophet,  and  to  stand  forth  as 
champions  of  the  true  faith ;  accordingly  we  de- 
termined to  kill  our  own  mutton.  The  English 
servants,  when  they  saw  Hassan,  the  cook,  about  to 
cut  the  throat  of  a  sheep  in  one  of  the  apartments 
of  the  house,  exclaimed  against  the  filth  that  such 
a  custom  would  create ;  but  when  they  heard  Mo- 
hamed  Beg  roaring  out  the  Bismillahy  and  other- 
wise explaming  our  law,  which  forbids  man  to  eat 
that  out  of  which  the  blood  hath  not  flowed, 
they  opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment,  and  dropped 
the  head  of  acquiescence.  The  ambassador  also 
ordained  that  every  fowl,  for  the  future,  was  to 
have  its  throat  cut,  and  to  be  thrown  on  the  ground 
to  bleed  to  death,  after  the  Persian  manner;  so 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  Allah,  we  might  eat  our 
food  without  endangering  our  consciences. 

Having  established  these  customs,  we  began  to 
pray  and  eat  more  at  our  ease  than  we  had  done 
since  we  lefl  our  country ;  although  we  were  con- 
vinced that,  living  in  an  impure  country,  our  prayers 
coiUd  not  be  of  the  same  avail,  no,  not  by  one-half, 

*  The  Qoebres  keep  up  their  sacred  fire  with  f^el  that 
prodace*  oeither  smoke  nor  smell.  They  do  nut  allow 
bones,  ordaro,  or  filth  of  any  sort,  to  be  mixed  with  it;  and 
will  not  even  permit  it  to  be  lighted  by  blowing  with  the 
month,  tvft  fear  (^any  impure  odor. 


as  those  made  upon  our  own  soil  Mohamed  Beg 
threatened  us  with  a  double  allowance  of  praying, 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  decreed  to  us  bv  the 
mollahs  the  moment  we  reached  Persia,  saying 
then*  was  no  Iteh^nht^  no  paradise,  for  those  whose 
entreaties  to  the  throne  of  Allah  came  from  a  land 


it 


overrun  with  swine,  and  overflown  with  wine,' 


for  thev  would  be  arrested  before  thev  came  to  the 
gates  of  the  highest  heaven.  This  operated  agree- 
ably u]>on  our  spirits,  and  made  most  of  us  cease 
praying  ;  *'  for,"  said  we,  *'  if  wc  are  to  pray  double 
upon  returning  to  Persia,  what  use  is  there  in  pray- 
ing at  all  while  wc  are  in  England  V"  Kight  happy 
were  we  at  this  scheme,  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
looks  of  Mohamed  Ik*g,  who  wagj^ed  his  head  to 
and  fro,  and  exhorted  us  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
dignity  of  Mahomedans,  and  of  the  duties  which 
our  fiiitli  enjoined. 

We  now  ventured  to  walk  through  the  streets, 
although  our  dress  and  ai>p«?ara!ice  attracted  much 
o])S<Tvation  ;  but  as  we  proceeded  through  the  great 
labyrinth  of  the  city,  we  began  to  fear  that  we 
shouhl  never  find  our  way  back.  We  had  nothing 
by  which  to  direct  our  stops,  for  every  house  ai>- 
peared  the  same  in  our  eyes.  All  the  doors  were 
alike,  and  the  windows  of  the  same  shapes.  There 
was  n<'ither  bath,  nor  caravanserai,  nor  barber*8 
shop,  nor  even  a  dunghill,  that  we  could  discover, 
from  whence  we  could  take  a  fresh  departure ;  but 
when  we  got  into  a  great  street  it  was  interminable, 
and  one  might  walk  more  in  a  straight  line  than  in 
the  Chahar  Bagh  of  Ispahan.  We  lost  ourselves 
so  frequently,  even  at  short  distances  from  our  own 
lumie,  that  I  determined  to  adopt  a  plan  which  I 
had  practised  with  success  in  the  forests  of  Mazan- 
deran,  when  I  was  prisoner  among  the  Turcomans. 
There  I  cut  notches  in  the  trees  as  I  went,  and  by 
this  means  recovered  myscdf  if  I  lost  my  way. 
Here  I  provided  myself  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  and 
marking  every  corner,  I  at  length  8ucceede«l  to 
walk  great  distances,  and  to  find  my  way  back  with- 
out the  help  of  any  one.  But  these  excursions  were 
hazardous,  for  we  were  among  a  strange  people, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an  adventure. 
Once  I  had  strolled  to  some  distance  with  Mohamed 
lieg;  and  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  our  walk 
took  us  into  green  fields.  There  were  many  people 
walking  to  and  fro;  it  was  probably  a  Christian 
festival ;  the  day  hapi>encd  to  be  fine,  and  the  sun 
shone  almost  as  bright  as  in  our  country.  We  came 
to  a  beautiful  si>ot,  with  grass  smooth  as  a  carpet, 
and  Mohamed  Beg  exclaimed,  "Allah!  Allah!  what 
a  charming  place  for  saying  one*8  prayers."  At  this 
moment  a  clock  of  one  of  the  mosques  struck  the 
English  noon,  and  he  could  no  longer  resist. 
**  There  is  the  zohor^  noon,'*  said  he,  "  and  although 
we  have  no  muezzin  to  make  the  profession  of  faith, 
and  to  cull  us  to  prsiycr,  still  let  us  not  disregard 
the  notice.  Here  is  water  at  hand ;  we  will  wash, 
and  then  make  our  devotions."  To  say  the  truth, 
I  never  had  been  a  great  sayer  of  prayers.  Since 
the  days  when  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  sanctuary  at 
Kom,  where  I  had  prayed  enough  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  and  where  I  had  had  a  surfeit  of  genuflex- 
ion, I  had  always  played  at "  hide  and  seek  "  with  m j 
religious  duties,  never  going  upon  my  knees  unless 
there  was  danger  in  not  doing  so.  The  absence  of 
all  such  necessity  in  this  unholy  country  was  to  me 
one  of  its  greatest  attractions,  and  therefore  I  cared 
not  to  leave  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I  did  n 
wish  to  offend  my  compuiion ;  and  althoa^ 
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fmed  his  invitAtion,  yet  I  uaured  him  thtt  1  would 
wut  until  he  had  finished  his  doTotioDB. 

Ee  tint  Kashed  his  hands,  anna,  feet,  and  back 
of  his  ears,  in  an  adjoiniag  stream,  aod  having  afr 
certained  the  direclioQ  of  Uccca,  he  sat  down  and 
combed  Ms  beard.  He  then  took  from  bis  person 
bis  seals,  rings,  looking-glass,  aud  e\ery  thing  of 
value  which  he  had  about  him,  and  taking  the  [ricce 
of  bolj  earth,*  together  with  his  beads,  from  his 
breast,  he  placed  them  before  him,  and  put  himself 
In  the  tirat  altitude  of  prater.  Rj  this  lime  the  in- 
fldels  began  to  gather  round  us.  What  thej  took 
US  for,  it  ia  difficult  to  say;  most  likelj  forjugglvis, 
for  they  all  looked  with  intense  interest  at  the  dif- 
ferent trinkets  which  Moliamcd  Beg  had  dispUyed 
on  the  grass.  As  he  stood  up  with  hia  feet  joined 
together,  emphatically  pronouncing  the  /allith,\ 
upon  raiuDg  his  bands  before  him,  1  Terily  believe 
that  they  expected  to  see  him  vault  into  the  air,  or 


stomach,   that  bis  wrath   wm  soon  tniued  int« 

Tomiting;  his  beard  became  distended,  his  fact 
turned  white,  and  his  eyee  streained.  Kever  bad 
prayer  been  so  little  propitious.  Instead  of  poor 
ing  forth  blessings,  his  mouth  consoled  itself  with 
curses;  and  wheneier  he  could  lake  breath,  il  wsi 
refreshing  to  hear  him  devote  the  whole  EngUsli 
nation  to  perdition,  and  announce  to  them  that 
their  fathers  were  now  roasting  in  the  fires  of  A 

Our  eituation  was  DOt  very  enviable,  particularij 
when  sFe  saw  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding mob  to  proceed  to  something  more  violent 
than  beating  Uohamed  Beg'e  stomacb.  There  wsi 
one  man  more  violent  than  the  real,  who  performed 
many  feats,  the  object  of  which  we  conld  in  no 
wi&e  understand ;  ho  clenched  his  Eat,  put  it  elosi 
to  my  nose,  and  then  took  olf  his  coat.  This  1  coii- 
ceived  implied  hosUlity,  attliongh  1  knew  that  tai- 


aa  I  have  seen  some  of  their  own 
mountebanks  do  in  the  street;  but  when  he  mere- 
ly went  through  his  proatrations,  touching  the  piece 
of  holy  earth,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  our 
blessed  Prophet  and  the  twelve  Imans,  with  his 
forehead,  they  seemed  quite  diaappointed ;  and  one 
of  them  bad  the  insolence  to  lake  it  np  and  hand  it 
about  to  his  fellows  to  look  at.  Upon  this  my  Per- 
■an  pride  was  aroused.  Reprobate  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  see  ourselves  so  insulted,  and  a  bit  of  our 
holy  Uecca  so  abused.  I  darted  forward  to  snatch 
the  relic  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  il^Bdels;  my 
effort  was  received  with  loud  bootings.  Uohamed 
Beg,  now  in  wrath,  got  upon  bis  logs,  and,  heedless 
of  any  thing  but  the  insults  oQered  hia  religion, 
drew  bis  knife,  and  would  have  buried  it  in  the 
bowels  of  one  of  the  infidels,  when  he  leceived  a 
blow  which  must  have  been  inflicted  by  some  un- 
seen agent,  some  diet,  or  some  English  ^n,  which 
was  thrown  so  exactly  into  the  very  ceulre  of  his 


*  Th«  PrraLana  ■(  prayvrs  plaaa  betbrs  them 
el>r.  Hid  to  be  part  of  Iba  kU  ol 
stamped  with  holy 
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liana,  and  wUah  la 


ing  off  a  hat  im[died  the  contrary.  To  my  astoD- 
ishment,  I  saw  another  man  in  the  crowd  step  far- 
vard,  and  also  divest  himself  of  bis  coat ;  ttranga 
compliments,  thought  I,  but  I  wu  soon  imdeceived. 
In  one  of  the  parties  I  recognized  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish servanta  employed  by  the  ambassador;  and  had 
scarcely  had  lime  to  make  mjaelf  known  to  him, 
when,  to  our  extreme  horror  and  amazement,  Xo- 
hamed  Beg  and  I  saw  a  fi^t  between  these  two 
men,  the  equal  of  which  we  had  never  before  seen, 
not  even  fay  the  shah's  best  jwUitwnA  Thejfought 
with  great  vigor  and  resolution ;  but  dot  Mrrant  ht 
a  very  short  time  waa  the  victor.  Bit  blows  &Q 
thicker  upon  bis  antagonist's  (aoa  than  npon  tba 
feet  of  a  sufferer  luider  the  bastinado  In  Penis, 
until  every  feature  was  loat,  and  IM  bsoed  fiw 
mercy,  ^er  he  was  well  bcikUm,  tlw;  boS  shook 
hands,  and  walked  off  apparentl;  giMd  Mands. 
We,  however,  could  not  recover  oar  ssiwilshiiMiiil. 
nor  could  we  at  all  comprehctid  tba  at|jMt  of  our 
aervani'a  interfarence,  oltho*^^  bo  ammdas  OM 
he  only  fought  out  of  conpHiaeiit  to  oa.  Wo  bad 
frequently  before  heard  of  Iba  bosnttaBir  of  Iha 
Arabs  to  a  stranger ;  of  Us  kUUBg^la  hat  sbeep 
for  his  entertaiuneot;  of  Us  dapmfaig  UamU  «r 
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loold  Huid  up  uid  Gghi^ 
imet  oi  lomnp  bii  ctm,  or  ntting  hii  now 
■eked  «lt,  or  bit  head  broken  for  tbe  nnncf  r, 
It  wc  kid  ncTCT  Trt  heard.  And  Jtt  ve  hkd 
!B  ihia  Tnr  act  perfonned  br  an  infidel,  vhoni  in 
rmiiidiwe  condemaed  to  «t«rnal  puniibnwatp. 
ihamed  Beg  pouled  bii  tiemd  for  a  long  while 
V  to  And  Mme  nlirlaclorT  rearan  for  thi*  phr> 
BenoQ ;  but  all  he  could  diKOVer  sas.  that  the 
iting  whicb  bad  ma^t  likelj  been  [nlended  lor 
D,  ud,  bT  the  interpwiiion  of  file,  fiLllen  on  an- 
KT.  We  returned  honie  making  tnanj  cielama- 
m,  and  utooished  the  amlwisador  bj  a  recital 
■n  we  had  witnessed.  I 

[t  appean  that  the  kui|c  |[oet  iri11in[;lT  everr  year 
state,  sumiunded  bj  all  the  majostT  and  mngni- 
SDceof  a  crowned  bead,  to  open  (he  deiiberalions 

the  coancil,  uid  CTen  to  invita  thfm  to  settle 
w  mueh  he  ouEht  to  epend ;  liow  tnanv  mini»leni, 
lat  number  of  genenii,  how  many  troops,  what 
intitieeof  shipa,  what  atabaiuiirlon  to  maintain,  | 
rftort,  bow  manj  eipengee  of  everi-  ilcscripcion  [ 
ooght  to  incur.    They  eren  hare  the  auiiacily.  , 

wen  aflsored,  to  settle  in  whsl  manner  he  ought  | 
npport  his  own  wife.  If  one  half  of  ihii  were  i 
«,  we  concluded  that  we  might  as  well  belieTe 
I  other  half;  aud,  in  order  to  lie  convinced  with 

own  ejce,  the  smbaniulor  wllliualy  accopted  an 
itation  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  0[ieniiig 
I  council,  whieh,  from  what  we  could  li'arn,  re- 
abled  in  some  infasure  the  great  trlam-i-auin,  the 
■at  prostration  of  the  people  before  the  shah  in 
rsa,  on  the  featival  of  the  A'o  R"ia. 
the  mehmandar  informed  the  Uiria  Firoui  that 
I  Dumber  of  pert ond  admitted  to  the  tbuli's  pres- 
w  OR  this  occasion  was  nMtricled  lo  a  certain 
i\  and  therefore  it  was  proposed  that  neither  I 
r  anj  of  his  Persiiui  auiie  should  be  of  the  part;, 
cordingly  we  saw  him  ilepart,  BCconi|>atiied  onl; 

the  mehmandar;  but  we  determined  to  tnake 
'n  order  to  observe 


the  paau^  nf  the  ronl  proceaMiion.  The  whole 
citj  waa  in  motion.  Nerer  before  had  we  wen  such 
an  assembl>|:e  of  inlidfb.  U'e.  a  handfiil  of  true 
belieTert.  looked  indeed  talher  ituigniScuit  in  Ibe 
^at  msM ;  but  we  were  proud  of  being  such,  and 
would  not  have  giTeu  one  hair  of  our  beards  for  the 
millions  of  blaek  hat«  that  waved  to  and  fro  before 
US.  We  poMed  ourselves  under  a  tree  in  a  f^rden 
leading  to  the  bouse  of  as:>eniblT.  Several  avenue* 
bordered  the  road  Ihtviufh  which  the  king  was  to 
pass;  Kud.  in  onler  to  keep  it  clear,  on  each  side 
were  posted  cavalry,  mounted  upon  superb  horses. 
for  the  time  boinj;,  we  attncted  more  al[pntioa 
than  any  thinp  eL>e,  and  were  beginning  to  feci  the 
insolence  of  the  crowd,  when  luckily  their  atten- 
tion was  soon  after  diverted  from  us  hj  the  tp- 
proach  of  (he  kin^,  and  we  opened  all  oui  eyes  to 
see  his  mi^ealy  pass.  Before  the  proceMlon  had 
reached  us  about  a  moH^s,  we  heard  stranj^  wid 
unaecounlablc  soundii,  which  we  took  for  the  Eng- 
lieb  mode  of  paying  homage  to  their  monarch; 
sounds  which  in  f  onie  nii'SSTire  aMiniitaied  to  the 
(n'eetinjrd  made  by  the  Arabian  woincu  u|i«n  the 
approai'h  ofa  great  )kcrsonage.  They  were  a  mix- 
ture of  crien,  grosn^,  and  tussei.  As  tlie  great 
conch  in  which  the  king  sat  drew  near,  the  runhof  tbe 
crowd  was  imtnensc,  and  immediately  there  issued 
from  the  thousands  that  stood  near  us  such  a  shower 
of  hisse.i,  (bat  we  felt  sure  that  do  king  could  be 
more  beloved  by  his  peopio  Iban  VtA*.  tfo  much 
loyaUy  was  instantaneous  in  lis  eflect ;  it  was  as 
catching  as  fear ;  and,  almost  involuntarily,  we 
added  our  most  nniflected  hiMps  to  those  of  the 
Eurrounding  crowd,  the  hue  of  our  Otces  almost  be- 
conung  black  with  the  exertion.  All  (he  collected 
acrpcuia  of  (lie  plains  of  Mogan  in  a  rage  could  not 
eiceed  the  bolHo  we  made.  Wo  became  tlio  jKilnt 
of  obik'Tvation  to  all  beholden.  But  what  was  our 
astonishment,  I  may  add  consternation,  when,  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  the  encourapenu'nt  mid  com- 
mendation wc  expected,  we  found  oan<elveii  sur- 
rounded b;  a  host  of  men,  with  short  pniiiled  stieka 
'    ■ iudividmUs  of  tbe 
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caralrj,  who  most  unceremonioualy  inrited  us  to 
dulodge  from  our  tree,  and  to  walk  away  with  them 
to  pkces  unknown  I 

*'  What  do  these  men  want  f"^  exclaimed  Mo- 
hamed  Beg ;  *'  what  dirt  do  they  eat  f* 

^* Shall  I  giye  them  a  taste  of  the  knife?**  asked 
Aga  Begf  the  master  of  the  horse. 

**  Use  no  violence,  by  your  child's  soul  I"  exclaim- 
ed I,  **  or  they  will  strike  our  stomachs,  as  they  did 
Mohamed  Bcg's." 

The  scene  becoming  much  confused,  we  were 
about  being  very  awkwardly  situated,  when  a  well- 
dressed  Frank  stepped  up,  and,  seeing  who  we  were, 
immediately  interfered,  and  explained  to  the  men 
with  painted  sticks,  that  whatever  we  might  have 
done  it  must  have  been  through  ignorance.  He 
released  us  from  their  superintendence ;  and  having 
kindly  accompanied  us  to  our  home,  we  there  ex- 
plained all  that  had  happened ;  and  then  to  our 
confusion  we  found,  that,  instead  of  paying  honor 
and  respect  to  the  shah  of  England,  we  had  in  fact 
been  treating  him  worse  than  a  dog.  **  La  illaha, 
iUallahl  There  is  but  one  God!"  exclaimed  Mo- 
hamed Beg.  "  What  a  country  is  this !  Who  ever 
thought  of  abusing  one's  king  to  ^is  face  too  1  Let 
us  leave  this  people ;  they  are  too  bad.  One  never 
sees  them  pray;  their  wives  are  without  shame; 
and  they  heap  abomination  upon  their  own  king's 
head!" 

*^  By  my  sonl,"  exclaimed  Aga  Beg,  '*  I  thought 
that  hissing  was  the  Frank  mode  of  doing  honor. 
We  have  all  made  a  feast  of  abomination  I" 

**  But  pray,  sir,"  said  I  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
escorted  us  home,  **tell  me  by  what  chance  is  it 
that  the  English  people  receive  their  king  after  this 
manner!" 

"The  popularity  of  our  king,"  said  he, '"depends 
upon  circumstances,  which  no  human  power  can 
control.  The  people  are  ignorant,  and  are  led  by 
designing  demagogues.  Bread  is  dear,  they  hiss 
the  king ;  trade  is  dull,  they  hiss  the  king ;  they 
hate  peace,  they  hiss  the  king ;  the  queen  behaves 
ill,  they  hiss  the  king.  The  following  year,  perhaps, 
bread  is  cheap  and  trade  brisk,  they  cheer  the  king ; 
his  ships  or  his  armies  gain  a  victory,  they  smother 
him  with  kindness ;  his  ministers  make  good 
speeches,  and  talk  of  reducing  taxes,  they  will  lay 
down  their  lives  for  him.  Who  can  account,"  said 
he,  *'  for  popular  favor,  or  popular  disfavor  ?  It  is 
as  uncertain  as  the  wind  that  blows." 

"  I  tell  you  what  sir,"  said  I,  taking  hold  of  the 
tip  of  my  beard,  and  holding  it  out  to  him,  "  do 
you  see  this  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  he,  "  I  see  it." 

"  Well  then,  by  this  I  swear,  and  I  can  swear  by 
nothing  more  sacred,  that  if  the  people  of  Teheran, 
upon  the  presence  of  their  shah,  were  even  to  spit 
in  his  presence,  or  to  do  any  thing  by  look  or 
speech  that  indicated  disrespect,  he  would  order  a 
katl-i-auniy  a  general  massacre,  to  take  place,  and 
would  not  leave  one  rogue  of  them  to  look  at  the 
sun  the  next  morning.  By  all  the  Imams,  it  is  as 
true  as  I  stand  here.'* 

The  gentleman  at  this  speech  opened  his  eyes 
with  astonishment,  and  seeing  perhaps  how  cheap 
we  held  other  people's  heads,  he  made  us  a  low 
bow,  and  took  his  leave. 

By  this  time  the  ambassador  had  returned,  and 
when  we  had  related  to  him  and  to  the  mehmandar 
the  adventures  of  the  morning,  they  consoled  us  by 
laughing  at  our  beards,  and  said,  that  if  we  expected 


to  find  in  the  English  mob  the  same  serrility  which 
existed  in  the  Persian,  we  were  much  migtiiken. 
"They  are  as  difierent,"  said  they,  "as  the  dirty 
puddle  in  which  a  camel  drinks  is  to  the  sea,  which 
at  one  hour  is  agitated  by  a  hurricane,  at  another 
lulled  into  a  dead  calm." 

Mohamed  Beg  answered,  for  his  part,  that  be 
would  rather  belong  to  the  puddle,  if  what  he  had 
seen  to-day  and  the  day  before,  when  he  had  been 
so  mauled,  were  acts  illustrative  of  the  people  of 
England. 

The  ambassador  then  described  his  adventures. 
Never  had  man  seen  so  much  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  A  king  on  a  throne ;  dresses  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  gold,  silver,  velvet ;  sticks,  swords,  and  gold 
maces ;  men  with  most  extraordinary  wigs  sprinkled 
with  dust ;  a  multitude  of  (nnr<ihsy  with  scarlet  and 
ermine  cloaks;  a  rush  of  men,  with  a  kedkhodOy 
covered  with  false  hair,  at  their  head ;  and  to  crown 
all,  women  I  "  Oh  such  women  I"  said  he,  "  I  was 
in  love  with  them  all;  they  were  all  unveiled;  1 
saw  much  fiesh  whiter  than  snow ;  eyes  that  killed ; 
and  teeth  which  smiled  delight  1" 

We  had  never  before  seen  our  ambassador  in  sach 
a  state.  But  there  was  one  fair  creature  above  the 
rest,  of  whose  charms  he  raved ;  he  had  never  con- 
ceived that  any  thing  human  could  be  so  beautiful ; 
his  heart  was  on  fire.  It  was  plain  that  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  had  reconciled  him  to  a  residence 
among  the  infidels ;  and  now  we  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  that  saying  of  our  immortal 
Sheikah,  "  Be  you  seated  in  the  most  lonely  shade 
of  the  valley  of  the  angel  of  death,  and  let  love  be 
your  companion,  the  desert  will  appear  a  paradise, 
and  your  wretchedness  will  seem  beatitude."  He 
called  her  hia  jalibelleloob  ;*  swore  that  the  leaf  of 
her  eye  f  was  more  tender  than  that  of  the  rose ; 
that  she  was  more  brilliant  than  a  moon  fourteen 
days  old ;  \  and  that  she  was  in  the  very  eyeball  § 
of  her  age ;  in  short,  he  made  one  believe  that  she 

was  a  very  pha>nix,  "  The  one  of  ones." 

•  «•••• 

There  seemed  now  to  pervade  one  new  and  uni- 
versal impulse  throughout  the  city  to  congregate 
in  a  thousand  different  manners,  for  objects  which 
to  us  were  totally  novel.  The  men  sought  the  wo- 
men, and  the  women  received  the  men.  In  the 
morning  they  met  at  occasional  visits  to  talk  upon 
matters  of  little  importance^  then  they  congre- 
gated in  troops  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages ;  they 
then  dispersed,  and  separated  into  difierent  com- 
panies to  eat ;  and  although  by  the  time  they  had 
done  this,  it  was  our  time  for  going  to  bed,  yet  again 
they  met  in  larger  and  more  numerous  assemblies, 
to  dance,  or  to  sit,  or  to  be  pressed  together  in 
masses  in  a  manner  difilcult  to  explain.  In  this  we 
were  told  they  followed  their  own  pleasure;  nor 
were  these  great  meetings  at  all  for  the  honor  of 
their  king,  as  our  principal  ones  generally  are,  but 
purely  for  their  own  gratification.  When  we  meet 
in  large  bodies  it  is  usual  to  attend  our  shah ;  and 
although  we  do  congregate  and  eat  together  occa- 
sionally, yet  whoever  thought  of  doing  so  in  the 
unbounded  manner  of  England  ? 

The  mehmandar  came  into  tae  ambassador*! 
room  the  day  after  his  appearance  at  the  bouse  of 
parliament,  and  said,  "  Here  are  five  invitations  to 
dinner  to-day."     "Allah,  Allah!"  exclaimed  the 


*  Bavisher  of  hearta. 
X  An  Eastem  image  Jbr 


tXhaayelld. 
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^kfflbaasador,  ^^fire  invitatiooB !   who  can  eat  five 

dinoers  in  one  day  ?" 

"  It  U  not  necessary  to  eat  them  all,"  answered 

'^he  mehmandar;  **it  is  enough  that  you  accept 

^3oe.    You  eat  one  dinner,  but  you  may  go  to  as 

-siiany  evening  assemblies  afterward  ns  you  please. 

Sere  is  a  whole  handful  of  invitations." 

We  remained  perfectlv  astonished.     "  Who  can 

jEio  through  such  labor,*^  said  wc,  **  and  then  live  ? 
"We  are  reraians;  we  go  to  sleep  when  the  last 
prayers  have  been  chanted,  and  we  wake  with  the 
<^wn.     How  is  this?" 

**  You  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  our  manners," 
said  the  mehmander.  **  We  make  little  distinction 
between  day  and  night  at  this  season." 

Without  more  difficulty,  the  aniba.s8ador,  accom- 
panied by  the  mehmandar  and  myself,  went  to  the 
dinner  in  question,  which  was  given  by  one  of  the 
viziers.  He  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  putting  on 
the  cap  of  ceremony  with  the  sliawl  round  it,  and 

g'rding  himself  with  his  diamond-hiltcd  dagger. 
e  had  found  it  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  shoes 
of  the  Franks  (excepting  on  very  great  occasions, 
when  be  preserved  our  own  high-heeled  slippers), 
because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  always  ac- 
companied by  his  shoe-bearer.  He  intimated  that 
I  was  to  accompany  him,  and  accordingly  I  also 
made  my  person  as  fit  to  be  seen  as  possible. 

No  one  came  to  inform  us  that  the  entertainment 
was  ready ;  no  one  said  the  BiwnUlah !  but  we 
went  straight  to  the  vizier's  house ;  and  we  were 
aonounced  by  very  loud  knocks  on  a  closed  door, 
inflicted  by  strong  servants.  Other  servants  having 
appeared  from  within,  we  were  invited  to  walk  in. 
Ttke  ambassador's  name  was  then  called  out  at  stated 
intervals,  until  we  were  ushered  into  the  hall  of 
meeting.  Here,  at  the  threshold,  we  were  re- 
ceived by  the  vizier,  who  himself  was  walking  about 
as  well  as  most  of  his  guests,  for  there  appeared  to 
be  perfect  liberty  on  that  score.  We  then  went  to 
the  vizier*s  wife,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  as  much 
at  home  as  her  husband,  and  did  her  best  by 
sweet  smiles  to  make  us  welcome.  There  were 
several  other  khanums,  very  civil  and  handsome. 
If  any  portion  of  a  veil  had  been  thrown  over  them, 
to  hide  certain  parts  of  their  very  white  persons,  I 
should  have  been  in  a  fever  of  love  at  once ;  but 
as  it  was,  I  scarcely  thought  of  them  as  women. 
The  conversation  began  by  every  person  present 
appearing  anxious  to  know  whether  we  had  seen  the 
sun  on  that  day ;  for  it  was  ascertained  that  it  had 
been  seen,  but  whether  for  one  hour,  or  only  half 
an  hour,  there  appeared  to  be  some  serious  doubts. 
The  ambassador,  evidently  tired  at  this  constant  al- 
lusion to  our  supposed  worship  of  the  sun,  turned 
off  the  observation  by  a  compliment  to  the  vizier's 
wife.  '*  You  do  not  want  a  sun  in  your  country," 
said  he,  "  when  you  have  such  suns  as  the  khanum^s 
eyes  to  give  light  and  joy  to  the  world  t" 

When  this  was  interpreted,  it  produced  a  univer- 
sal cry  of  approbation,  and  was  immediately  taken 
up,  with  the  greatest  good  humor,  by  the  vizier 
himself^  who  said,  *'  If  his  excellency  is  to  be  an 
apostate,  and  if  he  is  to  worship  these  suns  (point- 
ing to  the  lady's  eyes)  instead  of  his  own,  we  must 
look  about  us.  We  must  begin  building  harems, 
and  manufacturing  veils." 

Upon  this,  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  joking  took 
place,  which  animated  the  whole  party,  and  indeed 
gave  ns  an  insight  into  the  English  character  we 
had  never  before  acquired.    We,  Persians,  who  are 


so  fond  of  a  good  saying,  were  delighted  to  find  that 
so  much  merriment  couJd  exist  among  persons  who 
usually  live  in  a  fog;  and  the  ambassador,  who 
thought  that  there  might  be  some  etiquette  among 
them  as  to  who  should  launch  the  first  joke,  seeing 
that  they  were  in  general  so  taciturn,  willingly  ven- 
tured to  break  the  spell,  and  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  the  future  of  putting  in  his  word  when- 
ever he  could  do  so  with  propriety. 

The  entrance  of  a  person  with  white  dust  on  his 
head  to  invite  us  to  the  feast,  put  an  end  for  a  time 
to  the  good  humor  that  had  broken  out ;  and  when 
the  company  stood  up,  we  discovered  that  there 
existed  among  the  English. to  the  full  as  much  eti- 
quette about  precedence  as  in  our  country.  But 
Allah !  Allah !  who,  let  me  say,  were  the  objects  of 
it  ?  Mohanied  Beg,  when  I  related  the  fact,  would 
not  believe  it.  Women  I — they,  the  women  took 
precedence.  They  walked  out  of  the  room  first, 
while  the  men  seemed  to  struggle  for  the  privilege 
of  leading  them  forwards.  Every  honor  was  in- 
tended towards  our  ambassador ;  he  was  invited  to 
make  his  way  with  the  vizier's  wife,  his  right  hand 
placed  in  her  left ;  and  considering  that  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  performed  such  a  ceremony, 
he  really  did  it  amazingly  well.  Without  even 
thinking  of  washing  our  hands  before  we  began  to 
eat,  both  men  and  women  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  action.  What  we  Mussulmans  were  to  do  with 
our  leil  hands  was  always  a  subject  of  deep  con- 
sideration ;  but  in  a  country  of  infidels  we  took 
liberties  that  no  other  emergency  could  ever  sanc- 
tion. 

We  entered  a  large  room,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  spread  a  table  more  curiously  ornamented  than 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  Around  this  we  placed  our- 
selves, but  not  without  of  the  difficulty  of  etiquette. 
I  avow,  that  saving  our  own  beards,  which  looked 
out  of  character  among  the  smooth  chins  that 
wagged  round  the  board,  I  was  delighted  at  the 
sight.  'Tis  true  that  much  more  noise  was  heard 
than  during  one  of  our  entertainments ;  for  the  un- 
ceasing activity  of  the  servants  with  creaking  shoes, 
the  clash  of  plates,  the  ringing  of  glasses,  the  slash- 
ing and  cutting  with  sharp  instruments,  and,  above 
all,  the  universal  talking  of  the  assembly,  created  a 
din  to  which  we  were  little  accustomed,  and  which 
in  Persia  would  be  esteemed  as  highly  indecorous.* 
But  it  was  an  enlivening  siglit ;  and  excepting  the 
absence  of  a  Ilafiz  to  chant  the  luxuries  of  our  wine, 
of  the  excellence  of  which  even  our  blessed  Pro- 
phet could  have  had  no-  idea,  the  entertainment 
would  have  been  perfect.  Of  what  the  numerous 
di.shes  were  composed,  I  did  not  give  myself  the 
trouble  to  consider  ;  and  without  pausing  to  inquire 
whether  the  mutton  had  properly  bled,  or  whether 
the  poultry  had  died  the  true  death,  I  eat  whatever 
came  in  my  way.  I  certainly  made  one  or  two 
scrutinizing  pauses  at  a  new  sort  of  flesh,  and  which 
I  fancied  might  be  that  of  the  unclean  beast ;  but 
*'in  the  name  of  Allah!"  said  I,  '*what  is  the  use 
of  sticking  about  pollution,  when  we  have  now  been 
steeped  in  it  ever  since  we  have  lived  among  the 
infidels?"  and  so  I  ate  of  every  thing  that  was  of- 
fered to  me.     If  Mohamed  Beg  had  been  with  us, 


*  Persian  servants  in  attendance  at  an  entertainment  are 
scarcely  heard.  They  do  their  work  without  shora;  and 
as  there  is  no  handing  of  plates,  and  \o  changing  of  knives 
and  forks,  the  quiet  is  great  compared  to  the  din  of  our 
Ublea 


BE8PE0TABIUTT. 


during  t1 


much  at  bia  e*te  as 


Mj 


B  of  the  most  experienced  eaten  of  a  dinner 
among  Ihc  English  themselvea.  He  managed  the 
•pOOOH,  knives,  claws,  and  pincers,  with  (turprisiDg 
deiteritv.  1  mmt  own  that  I  was  not  ao  fortunate, 
for  I  made  one  or  two  miitakei  merely  from  the 
farce  of  prcTioua  habit,  which  eTideatly  bad  an  un- 
favorable eflect  upon  thom  around  me.  I  shared 
my  nei^hbor'a  bread,  which  it  here  looked  upon  t» 
offpuB  IP  ne  ll  iH  otherwise  in  Persia,  I  drank  out 
of  hu glass,  and  once  I  pi««nted  a  bit  with  my 


dered  by  your  king  V  Still  he  waa  at  a  loaa  for  is 
answer ;  and  I  conctoded  tlut  thia  migtit  be  a  iv- 
tom  borrowed  from  Islam.  Vy  ndglibor  tuaird 
that  the  absence  of  the  women  left  the  meo  >i 
greater  liberty  to  talk  and  drink  wine.  "  Ah,  ihen," 
said  I,  "  you  must  baie  adopted  that  maxim  oF  llie 
East,  which  saith,  "first  dinner,  thencontemlioa;'' 
but  if  drinking  be  your  object,  tbis  is  not  iben; 
lo  set  about  it.  Do  as  we  do  in  Penda ;  gel  up  be- 
limea  in  the  morning ;  go  into  a  garden ;  seit  yom- 
bgIT  near  a  runnioK  slTeain  put  flowers  on  jMi 
head  have  songsters  and  nightingales  dnnk  ll 
your  senses  aie  gone ,  wait  till  tliey  ntnrn   tbea 


fingers  A«m  s  dish  before  me,  at  which  he  made  ■ 
•tart  as  if  I  had  offered  poison.    Alihongh  we  did 

not  git  with  our  knees  double,  but  were  quite  at  our 
ease  upon  chairs,  with  legs  pendant,  yet  the  great 
length  of  the  entertainment  almost  killed  me.  At 
length  there  was  a  gpneral  move,  but  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  women  only  took  their  departure.  This 
wiB  the  nearest  approach  to  our  own  customs  which 
I  had  yet  seen,  and  I  asked  my  nei^^hbor  why  this 
distinction  was  made  T  why  the  women  alone  went  f 
Be  seemed  puiilcd  for  ao  eiplinntion.  "  Is  it  thus 
ordained  in  your  scriptures," said  I,  "or  is  it  or- 


drlnk  again,  and  take  no  thooght  of  time ;  let  day 
and  night  he  the  same,  until  at  length  you  hare  M 
completely  soaked  your«elf  with  wine,  that  It  is  tins 
to  cry  out,  'Enoughl  enoughl'" 

Whether  my  neighbor  underslood  my  atlcmpt  l« 
explain  myself  in  EogUsh,  I  know  not,  but  he  eyad 
me  with  aslonishment. 

At  length,  the  dinner  was  oter,  and  with  Qnirasb- 
ed  hands  we  proceeded  to  the  room  of  asaenbly, 
where  we  fonnd  the  viver't  wife  and  her  '■h-mim. 
ready  again  to  receive  oi. 


EESPBCTABILITT. 


.iNotmors. 


"PsiT,  what  do  yon  mean  by  'Hcapectubiliiyf 
Is  it  wisdom  or  worth,  lit?  or  rank  or  gentility  f 
la  it  Touch  sound  sense  T  or  a  manner  refined  f 
Is  it  kindness  of  henrl?  or  expansion  of  mind* 
Is  it  learning  or  talent,  or  honor,  or  fame. 
That  you  mean  by  that  phrase  (so  cxprcssire)  to 

"So.no — these  a 


A  '  respectable  perMn'  may  be  a  great  fool,—  ' 
Hare  lust  even  the  little  he  picked  up  at  acbool,— 
Be  a  glutton,  adulterer,  deep  drowned  in  debt,.— 
Uay  forfeit  his  honor,  his  best  friend  forget, — 
Hay  be  a  base  sycophant,  tyrmnt,  or  knave — 
But  a  livery-servant,  at  leaat,  he  muit  have : 
In  vice  he  may  vie  with  the  vHeat  of  liniier*— 
But  he  mtat  keep  a  oook,  and  give  oapital  dloiMn 
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THE   ENTHUSIAST   IN   ANATOMY. 


BT  J0H9  OXEMrORD   (bALZAC   D*AN0I8). 


Thv  youth,  whom  we  shall  call  *^ToTn," — and 
nothing  hut  "  Tom,*^ — was  one  of  those  individuals 
who  labor  with  a  fierce,  burning  anxiety,  to  burjtt 
through  the  trammels  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
limited  education,— one  of  those  votaries  of  science, 
irhose  energy  seems  to  grow  all  the  more,  because 
t  Ykas  nothing  to  feed  upon.  He  was  very  slightly 
!bnned,  and  had  eyes  so  bright  and  shining,  that 
irhen  one  gazed  on  him,  one  was  inclined  to  over- 
look  all  his  other  thin,  sharply-defined  features. 
K^ever  was  there  a  more  complete  appearance  of 
a  clear  intelligence  in  a  corporeal  form. 

The  few  luilf-pence  which  Tom  was  enabled  to 
save  from  his  scanty  earnings  at  a  laborious  trade, 
he  regularly  expi>nded  at  the  book-stall,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  highly  delighted  at  picking  up  a  small 
book  on  Anatomy.  The  work  was  one  of  those 
that  had  long  been  superseded  by  more  modern  and 
better  treatises,  and  the  little  plates  were  as  ill  and 
coarsely  done  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  with  him 
h  had  not  the  disadvantage  of  comparison.  He 
thought  it  amine  of  science  yet  unexplored,  and  he 
suffered  his  whole  soul  to  l>e  absorbed  by  it. 

In  a  few  weeks,  he  had  transferred  the  entire 
contents  of  the  work  into  his  own  brain ;  and 
though  he  invariably  carried  the  book  in  his  pock- 
et, it  was  more  out  of  respect  to  it,  as  an  old  friend, 
than  from  any  further  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
h.  The  names  of  every  bone,  cartilage,  ligament, 
and  muscle,  of  which  he  had  read,  were  deeply  im- 
printed in  his  mind ;  and  he  could  have  passed  with 
glory  through  the  sharpest  examination,  provided 
it  had  been  based  on  the  contents  of  the  little 
book. 

But  Tom,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge,  was  too  in- 
telligent not  to  perceive  the  defective  state  of  his 
t4X|uirements.  Ho  soon  felt  that  his  anatomy  was, 
after  all,  a  science  of  names  rather  than  of  things ; 
that  though  ho  could  have  described  accurately  all 
the  intricate  bones  of  the  skull,  and  all  the  mui^cles 
of  the  extremities,  his  descriptions  would  have  been 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  words  committed  to 
memory.  He  had  not  seen  a  single  real  object 
connected  with  his  science.  If  he  could  but  have 
Mi  eyes  upon  a  skeleton,  what  on  advantage  it 
would  have  been. 

We  once  read  of  a  celebrated  anatomist,  who,  far 
from  admiring  human  beauty,  regarded  the  skin  as 
an  impertinent  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  science, 
conceaUng,  as  it  does,  the  play  of  the  muscles. 
Whether  such  a  clear  notion  as  this  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  our  hero,  we  cannot  say ;  but  certainly 
if  some  tall  lean  beggar  passed  him  on  the  road,  he 
would  clutch  convulsively  at  his  knife,  and  foUow 
the  man  with  a  sad  wistful  look. 

One  autumnal  evening,  he  sat  in  the  ale-house 
parlor,  watching  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  and  indulg- 
ing in  his  own  reflections ;  for  though  the  conver- 
■atlon  in  the  room  was  noisy  and  animated,  it  had 
no  interest  for  him.  Devoted  to  his  own  pursuits, 
hirtha,  deaths,  and  marriages  were  to  him  things 
of  nought,  and  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  constant 
discoasiona  which  were  held  in  the  village  on  the 
•xtraordinary  case  of  old  Ebenezer  Grindstone,  who 
had  been  thought  extremely  rich,  but  in  whose 


house  not  a  farthing  had  been  found  after  his  de- 
cease, to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  creditors. 

Soon,  however,  there  was  such  a  violent  dash  of 
rain  against  the  window,  that  even  Tom  was  com- 
pelled to  start,  when  he  saw  the  door  open,  and  a 
stranger  enter,  completely  muffled  in  a  cloak.  The 
new-comer  stood  before  the  fire,  as  if  to  dry  himself, 
and  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  taciturn  disposition 
as  Tom,  for  he  made  no  answer  to  the  different 
questions  that  were  addressed  to  him,  nor  did  he 
even  condescend  to  look  at  the  speakers.  The 
shower  having  ceased,  and  the  moon  shining  bright- 
ly through  the  window,  the  stranger  walked  out 
again,  without  the  sign  of  leave-taking. 

"That  be  a  queer  chap,"  said  the  ostler,  "Fll 
run  and  see  where  he's  going," — and  he  followed 
the  stranger,  who  had  awakened  a  curiosity  in 
every  one  except  Tom.  Scarcely  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  the  ostler  rushed  into  the  room,  pale 
as  death. 

"  Udds  huddikins !  **  said  he ;  and  it  was  not  be- 
fore a  glass  of  spirits  had  been  poured  down  his 
throat,  that  he  could  state  the  cause  of  his  alarm. 
'*  Old  chap  just  pone  out — got  no  proper  face  like — 
only  a  death^s  head — he  just  looked  round  on  me 
in  the  moon-light." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed  Tom,  "  that  he 
is  nothing  but  a  skeleton  ?" 

"  Aye — sure  I  do,"  said  the  ostler. 

"  And  which  way  did  he  go  ?" 

**  Why,  towards  the  church-yard,  sure,"  said  the 
ostler.  Tom  waited  for  no  more,  but  dashing  down 
his  pipe,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  tore  along 
the  road  to  the  church-yard.  When  he  had  got 
there,  he  saw  the  stranger  standing  by  the  tomb  of 
old  Ebenezer  Grindstone.  The  moon  was  shining 
full  upon  him,  and  as  Tom  approached,  the  cloak 
fell  down,  leaving  nothing  but  a  bare  skeleton  be- 
fore him. 

*' Thank  my  stars!"  exclaimed  Tom,  "I  have 
seen  a  skeleton  at  last  I " 

"Young  man,"  said  the  skeleton,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  while  it  hideously  moved  its  jaws,  "attend!" 

"How  beautifully,"  cried  Tom,  enraptured,  "can 
I  see  the  play  of  the  lower  maxillary !" 

"Attend!"  repeated  the  skeleton;  "but,  rash 
man,  what  arc  you  about  V"  it  added,  turning  sud- 
denly round.  The  fact  is,  Tom  w^as  running  his  fin- 
ger down  the  vertebrae,  and  counting  to  see  if  their 
number  corresponded  with  that  given  in  his  book. 
"  Seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,"  he  cried  with  im- 
mense glee. 

The  skeleton  lost  all  patience,  and,  raising  its 
arm,  shook  its  fist  angrily  at  Tom,  who,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  elbow,  merely  shouted  his  joy,  at 
perceiving  the  "ginglymoid"  movement. 

The  skeleton,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  terri- 
fy other  people,  was  completely  amazed  at  the  sci- 
entific position  taken  by  the  young  anatomist.  In 
fact,  the  most  extraordinary  scene  that  can  be  con- 
ceived presently  occurred ;  for  the  apparition,  feel- 
ing panic-struck  at  Tom*s  coolness  and  scientific 
spirit,  darted  away  from  him,  and  endeavored  to 
escape  by  dodging  among  the  tombstones.  Tom 
was  too  anxious  to  puraue  his  atudieii  to  allow  him- 


{   BIIOAT  COUKTetllF. 


Mlf  to  bo  txfflcd  inOifi  vty  ;  and  putting  forth  sll 
hii  strength,  soon  oTcrtook  the  Bkelelon,  and  held 
him  tight.  A.  conTei^lion  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  irhich  the  skeleton  eipluQed  iliu  he  wu  Old 
Grindstone  himulf,  who  bud  buried  a  quantity  of 
money  under  ground,  and  could  not  rcet  in  p«v;c 
till  it  was  dug  up  nod  distributed  atnoiig  the  credit- 
or).   This  ol&'e  he  requested  Tom  to  perform. 

"Itwiilbe  some  trouble,"  said  Tom,  "and  the 
■llkir  is  none  of  mine — but  look  je— I'm  willing  lo 
comply  witb  your  request,  if.  as  a  reward,  you  will 
allow  mc  to  come  and  study  ;ou  every  night  for  the 
neit  month.  You  may  then  retire  to  rest  for  «« 
long  a  time  as  you  please." 

"Agreed,"  Buid  the  skeletan ;  and,  quite  recov- 
ered from  hia  alarm,  he  shooL  hands  with  Tom  in 
tatiflcation  of  the  bargain. 

Tom  found  the  money,  distributed  It  among  the 
ereditora,  tod  pamed  every  night  for  tbe  next 


hnrch-yard,  observing  hia  belorec^' 
a  It  moved  into  any  pouiioii  hc:?^ 


month  in  the  old  chnrch-yi 

aheleton,  which,  a  .  . 

desired,  gave  him  an  opportonity  of  studying  the* 

motion  of  the  bones,  in  a  way  that  bad  not  bcei^ 

enjoyed  by  any  other  anatomist. 

The  young  enthusiast,  sitting  at  midnight  will* 
tbe  strange  astuatant  to  his  pursuits,  would  have? 
been  a  delightful  sight,  had  any  one  posBCssed  tl.e- 
courage  to  stop  and  look  at  the  party.  When  lli^ 
moatb  had  expired,  Tom  and  his  good  friend  shook 
hands  and  parted  witb  great  regret)  but  Tom  had 
completely  retained  in  his  mind  all  he  had  fieeD,  and> 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  profound  anatomical 
Bdencc  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  much  distla- 
guiahed. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  tbe  above  is  the  carlr 

history  of  the  celebrated  Dr. ,  and  that  all  oth' 

baseleas  fabrications. 


THE   SHORT   COURTSHIP. 


Ab  a  ponllemon  was  passing  along  one  of  the 
more  retired  streets  of  London,  he  stumbled  over 
the  body  of  an  old  man,  «bum,  on  ciamination,  he 
fbond  ID  a  state  of  eicesmve  inebriation,  and  who 
bad.  In  ronscquence,  tumbled  down  and  rolled  into 
the  kenncL  He  had  not  gone  many  yards  further 
when  he  found  an  old  woman  very  nfarly  in  Ibe 
name  cireumstnnres.  It  immediately  struck  Ur.  L. 
that  this  was  come  poor  old  couple,  who,  overcome 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  had  indulged  tuo  freely 
in  some  restorative  beverage,  whether  llodgea'  or 
Deady's  tbe  biHtorian  does  not  say.  Full  of  this 
idea,  and  animated  by  his  own  charitable  disposition, 
Ur.  L.  aoon  made  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  the  poor  couple  into  a  neighboring  public  house, 


Hr.  L.  left 


should  be  undresaed  and  placed  in  a  wi 
fortable  bed.  To  bed  they  were  pi " 
tbem  lying  ude  by  side,  sooring  ii 
likely  to  puss  together  a  more  bar 
than  perhaps  woidd  have  been  tbe  case,  had  they 
pooMSSed  the  Ml  ei^oymcnt  of  their  senses.  L 
jourcieyod  homewards,  filled  with  the  salisfactioa 
arising  fVom  the  perfonruuice  of  a  kind  deed,  and 
never  t«flected  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  hit 
having  joined  a  pair  whom  the  laws  of  Ood  had  not 
made  one.  Tbe  fiurt  was,  that  the  old  man  and  the 
old  woman  were  perfect  strangers  to  each  othtf, 
and  their  being  fonnd  in  a  nmllar  liluation  was 
purely  accidenUL     In  London,  bowerer  extntor- 


t " 


^> 


^'f  J 


Appear,  mtnj  poor  folks  got  Jrunk 

MOy  SaturduT  iurIiI,  and  nhat  U  not 
I,  (hey  are  in  tliin  Rtato  olYuii  unable 
leir  balance — tlio  iuva  uf  griLvitjr  men 
y,  and  the  piilieiit  rolk  iulu  (he  keaneL 
ndly  dill  tliij  Utc  uuited  pair  sK>cp 

mornin),' — nbva  llw  light  broke  in 
id  discliweU  the  secret.    IinagMic  the 

of  the  old  ladr  when  the  I'uiiii-ii  uf 
(ere  diNli|Hitud,  and  slie  opened  her 
loring  partDer : — where  Bhe  wjig,  or 
liuri?,  she  know  noti     It  was 


'  anunng  p: 


linuate  fau  lej^  into  hia  old  tattered  breechci.  Tlie 
landlord  at  last  inlerfercd  with  the  s.ulharitj  of  his 
Btution;  and,  on  itiquir;,  foimd  that  no  breach  had 
been  luade  wbiuh  could  nut  be  eiuity  repaired. 
The  old  eentleman  was  asked  if  he  had  auy  Dbjce- 
tion  to  lake  his  fair  bedfellow  for  a  hcipuiate  durinR 
the  reiiuiiudcr  of  his-lifu;  be  Manmiered  out  hiii 
oequiescence  a*  well  u  he  coalU.  and  the  enraged 
virgin  eonwuled  lu  Boiouth  down  her  anger  on 
BaliiifaetioD  being  made  to  her  injured  honor.  The 
bargnin  was  soon  Btruek ;  the  happy  pair  were 
bundled  olT  lu  I'liureh,  amid^  the  laughing  Bhoula 
of  the  mob,  where  a  panon  waited  to  make  good 
too  precipitately  formed  by  our  chari- 
table fneud. 


FRIGHTS. 


10  to  give  iUustrniions  of  frigliia  fami- 
ramily,  and  iiii9i'p|itible  of  dedoription. 
night  Hcoue,  conjured  up  by  a  auddun 

T11IEVF.9 1 

light,  and  ■'  tho  very  houaea  Beem 
loiiBoa  and  all.  Tho  "quiut  family" 
its  ntmosC  iHli'h  of  quii'tueM.  All 
I  where  no  Bound  i*  heard.  Abreath- 
rradeB  the  domicile.  On  a  Huddon, 
nart  cni«li,  a  rattling  nonnd,  below, 
itarta  up  in  bed ;  that,  dnrls  further 
thes.  "What's  that;"  id  the  inward 
jTerybody.  The  thought  of  ihieTca 
ch  in  tnm;  one  U  ccrlaiu  that  the 
I  bMD  forced  open ;  another  in  sure 


that  the  hnck-parlor  sanh  has  been  raided.  They 
lie  still,  with  pantinjc  hearts,  and  listen.  Again 
there  ia  a  nuise ;  it  is  like  creaking  foolsleps  on  the 
Btaira,  or  the  0|MMiing  of  ilrawcrs ;  then  all  ia  silent 
again,  and  the  noii^e  is  renewed. 

At  la.-'t,  one  litlla  quaking  Hi>ia  renturea,  half- 
Stifled,  to  whisper,  "  Sarah,  are  rou  awaku  •"  And 
Sarah  faintly  answers,  '■  Yes,  did  you  heaj  that?" 
and  both  busy  themselTca  in  the  bed,  and  dare  not 
breathe.  And  then  they  hear  a  door  open  euftly, 
and  they  otter  a  luud  cry  of  terror;  and  then  in 
another  minute  the  door  of  their  own  room  opens. 
Bud  with  a  loud  scream  (hey  start  up— only  to  see 
their  dear  good  mama  with  a  candle  in  Iier  hand ; 
but  sho  is  pale  and  frigblened,  and  derires  to  know 
if  thtg  had  made  the  noise — but  they  had  not; 


only  th«T  dlMinctl;  heard  loinebodr  getttag  In  >t 
die  biok-door,  or  the  parloi^vindow.  Then  papa 
conunands  th«  whole  smembled  famil;  "  not  to  be 
frightened,"  mid  thakei  drcadfiillf — with  cold — as 
be  looks  at  Mb  blunderbuK,  and  avova  hia  deler- 
tnimilion  to  proceed  down-etaira.  And  then  there 
is  a  "  bmh  r  and  i  general  listening.  Yes,  there 
u  a  noise  still,  and  to  the  stairs  ho  adTances ;  while 
his  better-hidf  lights  hii  wij,  and  holds  his  gar- 
ments tight  to  chevk  his  desperate  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  eldest  danghter  hardly  ventures  beyond  the 
obunber-door,  but  with  astoniehing  Ixildnesa  and 
eienipiary  daring  springs  a  rattle ;  and  (be  others 
hold  on  each  b;  each,  taking  fresh  fright  from  one 
another's  fears.  What  an  atooiuit  of  suffering, 
dread,  terror — is  in  the  bosom  of  (he  little  quiet 
ftmilf,  at  down  to  the  scene  of  danger  they  creep 
with  tortoiM-pace  I    And  what  is  all  thia  aniiet;, 


ndtM  be  heard,  the  whole  frightened  &mily  wodK.  « 
start,  turn  pale,  quake,  wonder,  pant,  acream,  um.  « 
spring  rattlea,  exactly  as  befbn.  Vhen  Fear  tie^a. 
once  taken  poaseanon,  Experienoe  does  not  aiwa^ — 
make  folks  wise.  Let  us  take  for  ■nothu'  eiampH.  • 
of  the  daily  domestic  rnmintr 

TtIS  BTBABSE  CAT. 
How  vividly,  among  the  event*  of  our  boyi^l 
days,  do  ve  remember  the  "  atnoige  cat"  that  g*::» 
into  the  lumiier-roomat  the  topofthe  hoOHl  Oaja.i 
elder  brother  and  "the  boy"  had  endeavored  t^ 
dislodge  the  animal,  which  Bgured  tn  their  descri  ^y. 
tion  aa  a  thing  of  intense  blackness  and  mnniiiro  w^  ^ 
dimeniions,  with  great  frightful  staring  green  eye-^L 
horrid  long  clawg,  and  twib  a  tall)  Sot  "fHgta-t. 
eneci  of  cats"  were  we,  for  woh«d»fcvoritc  one  of 
our  own ;  but  tkit — it  trebled  in  Btagoitude  a^d 


noises  I  Perhaps  the  cat  id  clawing  at  a  atrin"g  tied 
to  the  latch  of  the  pantry-door;  or,  perhaps,  the 
atupid  little  kitten,  having  got  her  tail  into  the 
catch  of  the  lost  new  patent  mouse-trap,  has  draj^ged 
that  ciccllent  invention  off  the  dresser,  and  is 
whisking  round  at  intervals  In  a  wearying  and  vain 
endeavor  to  extricate  her  unprehensile  appendage  ! 
"  Dear  me  I  well,  I  declare,  how  I  have  been  fright- 
ening myself!"  cries  every  member  of  the  ahlvering 
ftmlly ;  and  the  very  next  night,  should  the  same 


horror  the  wildest  and  b 
(he  then  Eieier  'Chang 
magnified  the  "strange  oat"  into  a  monster;  and 
then  they  witiiilly  enlarged  the  picture  to  terrify  «• 
— a  (eM,  in  nhloh  they  succeeded,  as  wo  dared  nol 
go  to  the  upper  rooms  alone.  For  two  or  thre« 
days  thia  "  reign  of  terror"  lasted,  when,  a  favoi^ 
able  opportunity  being  watched  for,  the  "young 
master"  and  the  "  young  man"  marched  up,  broom 
and  brush  in  hand,  to  hunt  out  this  strange  secreted 
intruder — this  black  tiger  of  the  upper  wUdemcas. 
As  for  our  tiny  self,  we  had  ventured  put  of  the 
way  np-etairt  to  witness  the  remit.  Imagining  thai 
the  enemy  would  make  it*  exit  by  an  alUe  wiHO*. 


Ob,  horrorl  A  loud  knockfaig  wu  beard  aboTs ;  a 
trsmendolu  ihontliig  next  «roM,  nccMded  tnsUntl  j 
bj  an  appaUing  crj  of  "Here  It  cotoea  I"  Tbis 
was,  shall  we  My  tntmghf  it  waa  too  much;  we 
turned  uid  j(e»  down  wrira — the  laat  "  flight "  of 
■tain  being,  with  the  aid  of  tbe  handrail,  but  O"  - 
leap.  The  atreet  door  1  No,  we  coald  not  open 
Against  it,  then,  we  set  our  hack,  in  an  agonj  of 
liMr,  and  uttered  a  erj  that  wonld  haTe  temfled  ~ 


whole  legion  of  cats.  The  hunters  were  in  fuH  cry. 
Down  came  the  wild  animal,  followed  b;  brooms 
and  brushcB,  bounding  and  rattling  over  tbe  elaira 
—a  clatter  that  rent  tbe  roof  What  saw  we  then  F 
Kot  a  poor,  half-starred,  frighlened  animal  leapiog 
over  the  baoiaters  to  get  eat  of  our  wa^,  aod  to 
escape  through  thenrdeo  door;  no,  of  this  piteons, 
this  actaai  speotacle,  we  saw  nothing ;  but,  in  its 
place— 3Sii 


xtremitj  of  misappreheiiaioii,  we  aetuallj  <Sd  see. 


A  FCLL-DRGSB   FA8TT.       A  TOAD  IN   A  HOLK. 


A    PULL-DBBSS    PABTT. 
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Tot  Prlarg  of  FalriMk  were  aswmblcd  in  a  cham- 
ber idjolning  Ihe  (;rc?iit  hall  of  their  house :  Ibe 
Abbot  wu  Beilcd  in  his  chair  of  eminence,  and  all 
ejes  were  turned  on  Father  KlcodemuB.  Kot  a 
word  was  uttered,  until  be  who  eeemed  to  be  the 
object  of  so  much  interest,  at  length  ventured  to 
apeak.  "It  behooieth  not  one  of  my  jean,  per- 
chance," caid  he,  "to  disturb  the  silence  of  my 
dden  and  superloTB;  but,  truly,  I  know  not  what 
meineth  this  meeting ;  and  mirelj  my  desire  to  be 
edified  is  lawful.  Hath  it  been  decided  that  we 
should  follow  the  example  of  our  neit-door  neigh- 
bora,  tbe  Arroa^sn  Friam,  and,  henceforth,  be 
tongue-tied?  If  not,  do  we  come  here  to  eat,  or 
praj,  or  hold  council  F  Ye  seem  somewhat  too 
grave  for  those  bidden  to  a  feast,  and  there  lurk 
too  man  J  amiles  about  the  faces  of  many  of  ye,  for 
this  your  silence  to  be  a  prelude  to  prayera.  I  can- 
not think  we  arc  about  to  conault  on  au);hl ;  be- 
canae,  with  reference  be  it  spoken,  those  who  pass 
for  the  wisest  among  us,  look  more  ully  than  ia 
their  wont.  But  if  we  be  here  to  eat,  let  mm  cat ;  if 
to  pray,  let  ue  pray ;  and  if  (o  hold  council,  what  ia 
to  be  the  knotty  subject  of  our  debate  f" 

"  Thysolf,"  replied  the  Abbot. 

"  On  what  score  t"  Inquired  lueodemni. 

"  On  divers  scores,"  quoth  the  Abbot ;  "  thy  mis- 
deeda  have  grown  rank ;  wo  murt  even  root  them 
ont  of  thee,  or  root  thee  ont  of  our  fraternity,  on 
which  thou  art  bringiog  contumely.     I  tell  thee, 


L   DISBBRT."      Br  —  CLIETI. 

Brothpr  Kicodcmus,  thy  oBencea  are  numbertess  M 
the  weeds  which  grow  by  the  way-side,  Ilere  U 
many  who  have  much  to  say  of  thee  ;  apeak.  Broth- 
er Ulick  I" 

"Brother  Kicodemus,"  said  Father  Click,  "hath, 
truly,  cvei  been  a  gross  feeder." 

"  And  a  lover  of  deep  and  moat  frequent  pota- 
tions," quolh  Father  Edmund. 

"  And  a  roamer  beyond  due  boimda,"  added  Fa- 
ther Hugo. 

"Yea,  and  given  to  the  utterance  of  many  fic- 
tions," muttered  his  brother. 

"Very  voluble  sIeo,  and  not  altogether  of  to 
staid  an  aspect  as  becomcth  one  of  bis  order  and 
mellow  years,"  drawled  Father  James. 

"To  speak  plainly — a  glutton,"  aoid  the  fits* 
apeak  or. 

"Ay,  and  a  drunkard,"  said  the  second. 

"  Moreover,  a  niftbt-walker,"  said  the  third. 

"  Also  a  liar,"  said  the  fourth. 

"  Finally,  a  babbler  and  a  buffoon,"  said  the  fifth. 

"Ye  rate  me  roundly,  brethren,"  cried  Kicode- 
mus; "and,  truly,  were  ye  my  jodges,  I  should 
speedily  be  convicted  of  these  onencei  whereof  I 
am  accused ;  but  not  a  man  among  toq  ia  fitted  to 


and  teU  you  why.  Now,  first,  to  deal  with  Brother 
Ulick — who  upbraideth  me  with  groa*  feeding; — 
nntil  he  can  prove  that  hia  stomaon  and  mitM  ara 
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of  the  flame  qiudity,  clamor,  and  power  digestiTe,  I 
viU  DOt,  without  protest,  permit  him  to  accuse  me 
of  devouring  awinishl  j.  He  is  of  so  poor  and  weak 
a  firame,  that  he  cannot  eat  aught  but  soppets,  with- 
out suffering  the  pangs  of  indigestion,  and  the  noc- 
turnal Tiflits  of  incubi,  and  more  sprites  than  tempted 
Saint  Anthony.  It  is  no  rirtue  in  him  to  be  abste- 
mious ;  he  is  enforced  to  avoid  eating  the  tithe  of 
irhat  would  be  needful  to  a  man  of  moderate  stoni- 
ich ;  and,  behold,  how  lean  he  looks !  Next, 
Brother  Edmund  hath  twitted  me  with  being  a  deep 
irinker.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  Brother  Ed- 
irand  must  not  take  a  second  cup  after  his  repast ; 
ieing  flo  pony  of  brain,  that  if  he  do,  his  head  is 
racked  wiUi  myriads  of  pains  and  aches  on  the  mor- 
row, and  it  liekh  like  a  log  on  his  shoulder, — if  per- 
shanee  he  be  enabled  to  rise  fW>m  his  pallet.  Shall 
le,  then,  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  quantity 
Vt  potation  lawful  to  a  man  in  good  health  ?  I  say, 
my. .  Brother  Hugo,  who  chargeth  me  with  roam- 
ng,  b  lame ;  and  his  brother,  who  saith  that  I  am 
in  atterer  of  fictions,  hath  a  brain  which  is  truly 
aoompetent  to  conceive  an  idea,  or  to  comprehend 
I  flict.  Brother  James,  who  arraigneth  mc  of  volu- 
lOlty,  paaieth  for  a  sage  pillar  of  the  church ;  bc- 
anae,  naWng  naught  to  say,  he  looks  grave  and 
lolda  Ua  peace.  I  will  be  tried,  if  you  will,  by 
Brafther  James,  for  gross  feeding ;  he  having  a  good 
BgMtion  and  an  appetite  equal  to  mine  own :  or  by 
Brother  Hugo,  for  drinking  abundantly ;  inasmuch 
IS  he  is  wont  to  solace  himself,  under  his  infirmity, 
irith  a  full  flask :  or  by  Brother  Ulick,  for  the  ut- 
terance of  fictions ;  because  he  hath  written  a  his- 
tory of  some  of  The  Fathers,  and  admireth  the  blos- 
loms  of  the  brain :  or  by  Brother  Edmund,  for  not 
^ing  sufficiently  sedate ;  as  he  is,  truly,  a  comfort- 
ible  talker  himself,  and,  although  forced  to  eschew 
irine,  of  a  most  cheerful  countenance.  By  Hugo's 
^ther  I  will  be  tried  on  no  charge,  seeing  that  he 
is,  was,  and  ever  will  be — in  charity  I  speak  it — an 
egregious  fool.  Have  ye  aught  else  to  set  up  against 
ne,  brethren  ?" 

**  Much  more,  Brother  Nicodemus,*^  said  the  Ab- 
bot, "much  more,  to  our  sorrow.  The  cry  of  our 
raasals  hath  come  up  against  thee ;  and  it  is  now 
^wn  so  loud  and  frequent,  that  we  are  unwillingly 
Boforced  to  assume  our  authority,  as  their  lord  and 
thy  superior,  to  redress  their  grievances  and  correct 
thy  errors." 

**  Correct  me  r  exclaimed  Father  Nicodemus ; 
^why,  what  say  the  rogues?  Dure  they  throw 
Unr,  blain,  or  blemish  on  my  good  name  ?  Would 
that  I  might  hear  one  of  them  I" 

"  Thou  shalt  be  gratified ;  call  in  John  of  the 
Sough.** 

In  a  few  moments,  John  of  the  Hough  appeared, 
irith  his  head  bound  up,  and  looking  alarmed  as  a 
recently-punished  hound  when  brought  again  into 
the  presence  of  him  by  whom  he  has  been  chas- 
tised. 

"Fear  not,**  said  the  Abbot ;  "  fear  not,  John  o* 
the  Hough,  but  speak  boldly ;  and  our  benison  or 
maliflon  be  on  thee,  as  thou  speakest  true  or  false." 

"  Father  Nicodemus,**  said  John  o*  the  Hough,  in 
%  Toice  rendered  almost  inaudible  by  fear,  **  broke 
DBy  head  with  a  cudgel  he  weareth  under  his  cloak.** 

"When  did  he  do  this?**  inquired  the  Abbot. 

"  On  the  feast  of  St.  James  and  Jude ;  oft  be- 
Ibre,  and  since,  too,  without  provocation ;  and,  Ust- 
ly,  on  Monday  8e*nnight." 

"Wliy,  thou  Btrangely  perverse  varlet,  dost  thou 


say  it  was  I  who  beat  thee  ?**  demanded  the  accused 
inar. 

"  Ay,  truly,  most  respected  Father  Nicodemus.** 

"  Dost  thou  dare  to  repeat  it  ?  I  am  amazed  at 
thy  boldness — or,  rather,  thy  stupidity— or,  perhaps, 
at  thy  loss  of  memory.  Know,  thou  naughty  hind, 
it  was  thyself  who  cudgelled  thco  I  Didst  thou  not 
know  that  if  thou  wert  to  vex  a  dog  ho  would  snap 
at  thee  ? — or  hew  and  hack  a  tree,  and  not  fly,  it 
would  fall  on  thee  ?— or  grieve  and  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  thy  ghostly  friend  Father  Nicodemus,  he 
would  cudgel  thee?  Did  I  rouse  myself  into  a 
rage?  Did  I  coll  myself  a  thief?  Answer  me,  my 
son;  did  I?** 

**  No,  truly,  Father  Nicodemus.** 

"  Did  I  threaten,  if  I  were  not  a  son  of  Holy 
Mother  Church,  to  kick  myself  out  of  thy  house  ? 
Answer  me,  my  son ;  did  I  ?** 

"  No,  tnily.  Father  Nicodemus. 

"  Am  I  less  than  a  dog,  or  a  tree  ?  Answer  me, 
my  son ;  am  I  ?" 

"  No,  truly.  Father  Nicodemus ;  but,  truly,  also—** 

"  None  of  thy  buts,  my  son ;  respond  to  me  with 
plain  aye  or  no.  Didst  thou  not  do  all  these  things 
antecedent  to  my  breaking  thy  sconce  ?** 

**  Aye,  truly,  Father  Nicodemus." 

**  Then  how  canst  thou  say  /beat  thee  ?  Should 
I  have  carried  my  staff  to  thy  house,  did  I  not 
know  thee  to  be  a  churl,  and  an  enemy  to  the  gfood 
brotherhood  of  this  house  ?  Was  I  to  go  into  the 
lion's  den  without  my  defence?  Should  I  have  de- 
meaned myself  to  phlebotomize  thee  with  my  cudgel 
(and  doubtlcM  the  operation  was  salubrious)  hadst 
thou  not  aspersed  me  ?  Was  it  for  me  to  stand  by, 
tamely,  with  three  feet  of  blackthorn  at  my  belt, 
and  hear  a  brother  of  this  religious  order,  betwitted 
as  I  was  by  thee,  with  petty  larceny  ?  Was  it  not 
thine  own  breath,  then,  that  brought  the  cudgel 
upon  thy  caput?    Answer  me,  my  son." 

*'  Load  forth  John  of  the  Hough,  and  call  in  the 
miller  of  Hornford,"  said  the  Abbot,  before  John  of 
the  Hough  could  reply.  **  Now,  miller,"  continued 
he,  as  soon  as  the  miller  entered,  **  what  hast  thou 
to  allege  against  this  our  good  brother,  Nicode- 
mus?" 

"I  allege,"  replied  the  miller,  **that  he  is 
naught." 

*'  Oh !  thou  especial  rogue !"  exclaimed  Father 
Nicodemus ;  *^  dost  thou  come  here  to  bear  witncM 
against  me  ?  I  will  ini[>each  thy  testimony  by  one 
assertion,  which  thou  canst  not  gainsay;  for  the 
evidence  of  it  is  written  on  thy  brow,  thou  brawny 
villain !  Thou  bearest  malice  against  me,  because 
I,  some  six  years  ago,  inflicted  a  cracked  crown  on 
thee,  for  robbing  this  holy  house  of  its  lawful  meaL 
I  deemed  the  punishment  adequate  to  the  offence, 
and  spoke  not  of  it  to  the  Abbot,  in  consideration 
of  thy  promising  to  mend  thy  ways.  Hadst  thou 
not  well  merited  that  mark  of  my  attention  to  the 
interests  of  my  brethren,  the  whole  lordship  would 
have  heard  of  it.  And  didst  thou  ever  say  I  made 
the  wound  ?  Never ;  thy  tale  was  that  some  of  thy 
mill-gear  had  done  it.  But  I  will  be  judged  by  any 
here,  if  the  scar  be  not  of  my  blackthorn's  mak- 
ing. I  will  summon  three  score,  at  least,  who  shall 
prove  it  to  be  my  mark.  Let  it  be  viewed  with 
that  on  the  head  of  thy  foster-brother,  John  of  the 
Hough — I  will  abide  by  the  comparison.  Thou  hast 
hoarded  malice  in  thy  heart  from  that  day ;  and 
now  thou  comest  here  to  vomit  it  forth,  as  thou 
deemest,  to  my  undoing.    But,  be  sure,  caitiff,  that 
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I  ih>ll  t«nffy  upon  thT  iconce  hereafter ;  for  I  know 

thou  Art  rogue  enougli  to  rub  if  thou  const,  and  fool 
enough  to  rob  with  so  little  diroretlon  aa  to  be  earily 
detected;  and  even  if  my  present  etatTbe  wotd  out, 
(her*  be  othen  in  the  woodfl  : — ereo — " 

"Peace,  Brother  Nicodemus  1  eicUimed  the 
Abbot;  "approach  not  a  BiDt;le  pace  nearer  to  the 
miller  ;  nrilher  do  thon  threaten  nor  browbeat  him, 


thee." 


huBgrj  eels  o( 
Ut  hands  on 


«Were  it  not  for  the  reTerenee  I  owe  to  those 
who  are  roond  me,  and  ray  unwillin^nem  to  commit 
even  so  trifling  a  liu,"  sud  Nicodemus,  "  I  would 
take  this  sUnderous  and  ungrateful  knave  belwiit 
my  flnf^r  and  thumb,  and  drop  him  among  the 
'  -J  eels  of  his  own  mill-atream.  I  chafe  apace  : 
,  brethren! — (or  I  wai  wroth,  and 
,  n  these  moods, — so  weak  ia  man — to  do 
inlncbief  ere  mj'  humor  subtiide." 

"  Speak  on,  miller,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  and  thou. 
Brother  Nloodemns,  give  waj  to  thine  Inward  ene- 
m;,  at  thy  peril." 

"  I  will  tell  him — an'  you  will  hold  him  back,  and 
■elie  his  staff,"  said  the  miller, — "how  he  and  the 
NJ8(«ring  boatmaD  of  Pramplon  FerrT — " 

"My  time  is  coming!"  eiclaimed  Ji'ieodemua,  la- 
terrnpling  the  miller;  "bid  him  withdraw,  or  be 
will  have  a  sore  head  at  his  supper." 

"Tbey  caroused  and  carolled,"  said  the  miller, 
"with  two  trarellerB,  like  akeldring  Jacks  o'  the 
Oagon,  until — " 

"Lay  bands  on  McodetDUS,  aU!"  cried  the  Al>- 
bot,  as  the  enraged  friar  strode  towards  the  miller; 
"  lay  hands  on  the  madman  at  once !" 

"  It  is  100  lale,"  said  Kicodemus,  drawing  forth  a 
cndgel  from  beneath  bis  cloak ;  "  do  not  hinder  me 
now,  for  my  blackthorn  rcTerencea  not  the  beads 
of  the  holy  fralemity  of  Fairoak.  Hold  off,  I  say  I" 
eiclaimed  he,  as  several  of  hie  brethren  roughly  at- 
tempted to  seiie  him  ;  "  hold  off,  and  mar  me  not 
In  this  mood;  or  to-dar  will,  hereafter,  b«  called 
the  Feast  of  Blows.  Nay,  then,  if  you  will  not,  I 
strike — may  you  be  marked,  but  not  maimed!" 
The  friar  l)egin  to  level  a  few  of  the  moat  resolate 
of  those  about  him  as  he  spoke.  "I  will  deal 
Ughtly  as  my  cudgel  will  let  me,"  pursued  be.     "  I 


strike  indlserlminatelr,  and  irithont  nallct,  I  pro- 
test. May  bleagings  follow  these  hlowa!  Collier 
Ullck,  1  griave  that  you  have  thruat  youraelf  within 
my  reach.  Look  to  the  Abbot,  some  of  ye,  for,— 
miserable  me  I — I  have  laid  him  low.  Han  Is  weii, 
and  this  most  be  atoned  for  by  fasting.  Where  l> 
the  author  of  this  miachierf  Miller,  where  art  their 
Father  Ntcodemua  continued  to  lay  about  him 
very  lustily  for  Beveral  minutes ;  but,  before  lit 
could  deal  with  the  miller  as  he  wished.  Friar  Hugo'i 
brother,  who  was  on  the  floor,  caught  bim  by  [be 
legs,  and  suddenly  threw  bim  prostrate.  He  ru 
immediately  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  bound  hud 
and  foot,  and  carried  to  his  own  e«ll ;  wherr  ba 
was  closely  confined,  and  most  vigilantly  watched. 
until  the  superiors  of  his  order  could  be  aBienibled. 
He  was  tried  in  the  chamber  which  had  been  llie 
scenAif  his  eiploit*:  the  charf^  of  having  rudeli 
raised  his  hand  againM  the  Abbot,  and  belahotfd 
the  holy  brotherhood,  was  fully  proved;  and,  en 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed.  Father  Nicodemu 
found  himself  enclosed,  with  a  |:ritcher  of  water  and 
a  loaf,  in  a  niche  of  a  stone  wall,  in  the  lowest  vadi 
of  Fairoak  Abbey. 

He  soon  began  to  feel  roond  him,  in  order  (s 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  chance  of  eaeapiug  from 
the  tomb  to  which  he  had  been  consigned :  the 
walU  were  old,  but  tolerably  sound ;  be  considered, 
however,  that  it  was  his  daty  to  break  out  if  he 
could;  and  he  immediately  determined  on  makiai; 
an  attempt.  Putting  his  back  to  the  wall,  whicli 
had  been  built  up  to  enclose  him  fbr  ever  from  Ibe 
world,  and  his  feet  against  the  opposite  nde  of  tbt 
niche,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  push  one  of  then 
down.  The  old  wall  at  length  began  to  move  ;  be 
reversed  his  position,  and  with  his  feet  flrmtT 
planted  against  the  new  work,  he  made  such  a  tre- 
mendous effon,  that  the  ancient  stonea  and  mortar 
gave  way  behind  him.  The  next  moment  he  found 
himself  lyinR  on  hia  back,  «itb  a  quantity  of  rub- 
bish about  him,  on  the  cold  pavement  of  a  vanh, 
into  which  sufficient  light  glimmered,  through  > 
grating,  tn  enable  him  to  ascertain  that  he  was  no 
lonRcr  In  any  part  of  Fairoak  Abbey. 

The  tongue-tied  neighbors  to  whom  Nicodemu 
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kad  tlhided,  when  he  broke  silence  at  that  meeting 
of  hia  brethren  which  terminated  so  unfortunately, 
were  monks  of  the  aame  order  as  those  of  Fairoak 
Abbey ;  among  whom,  about  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  time  of  Nicodemus,  such  dissensions  took 
plaee,  that  the  heads  of  the  order  were  compelled 
to  iaterlere ;  and  under  their  sanction  and  adrice, 
two-and-twenty  monks,  who  were  desirous  of  follow- 
faig  the  fine  example  of  the  Arroosians  of  St.  Augus- 
tin, — ^who  neither  wore  linen  nor  ate  flesh,  and  ob- 
senred  a  perpetual  silence,— receded  from  the  com- 
mnidty,  and  elected  an  Abbot  of  their  own.  The 
left  wing  of  Fairoak  Abbey  was  assigned  to  them 
for  a  residence,  and  the  rents  of  a  certain  portion 
of  iti  lands  were  set  apart  for  their  support.  Their 
link  care  was  to  separate  themselves,  by  stout  walls, 
from  all  communication  with  their  late  brethren ; 
and  np  to  the  days  of  Kicodemus,  no  friendly  com- 
monion  had  taken  place  between  the  Arroasian  and 
its  mother  Abbey. 

NIoodemus  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  in  one 
of  the  vaults  of  the  silent  monks :  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  recognized  as  a  brother  of  Fairoak,  he 
took  off  his  black  cloak  and  hood,  and  even  his 
eaasock  and  rochet,  and  concealed  them  beneath  a 
few  stones,  in  a  comer  of  the  recess  from  which  he 
had  iust  Uberated  Idmself.  With  some  difficulty,  he 
reached  the  inhabited  part  of  the  building ;  after 
terrifying  several  of  the  Arroasians,  by  abruptly 
brealdng  upon  their  meditations,  he  at  length  found 
an  old  white  cloak  and  hood,  arrayed  in  which  he 
took  a  seat  at  the  table  of  the  refectory,  and,  to  the 
amasement  of  the  monks,  tacitly  heljjcd  himself  to 
a  portion  of  their  frugal  repast.  The  Superior  of 
the  community,  by  signs,  requested  him  to  state 
who  and  what  he  was  ;  but  Nieodemus,  pointing  to 
the  old  Arroasian  habit  which  he  now  wore,  wisely 
held  his  peace.  The  good  friars  knew  not  how  to 
act : — Nicodemus  was  suffered  to  enter  into  quiet 
possession  of  a  vacant  cell ;  he  joined  in  their  silent 
devotions,  and  acted  in  every  respect  as  though  he 
bad  been  an  Arroasian  all  his  life. 

By  degrees  the  good  monks  became  reconciled  to 
his  presence,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  brother. 
He  behaved  most  discreetly  for  several  months; 
but  at  length  having  grown  weary  of  bread,  water, 
and  sQence,  he,  one  evening,  stole  over  the  garden- 
wall,  resolving  to  have  an  eel-pie  and  some  malm- 
sey, spiced  with  a  little  Jovial  chat,  in  the  company 
of  his  trusty  friend,  the  boatman  of  Frampton  Ferry. 
His  first  care,  on  finding  himself  at  large,  was  to  go 
to  the  coppice  of  Fairoak,  and  cut  a  yard  of  good 
blackthorn,  which  he  slung  by  a  hazel  gad  to  his 
girdle,  but  beneath  hia  cassock.  Resuming  his  path 
towards  the  Ferry,  he  strode  on  at  a  brisk  rate  for 
a  few  minutes ;  when,  to  his  great  dismay,  he  heard 
'the  sound  of  the  bell  which  summoned  the  Arroa- 
sians to  meet  in  the  chapel  of  their  Abbey. 

'*A  murrain  on  thy  noisy  tongue!^'  exclaimed 
Nicodemus,  **  on  what  emergency  is  thy  tail  tugged, 
to  make  thee  yell  at  this  unwonted  hour  ?  There 
b  a  grievous  penalty  attached  to  the  offence  of 
cpiitting  the  walls,  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  and 
as  I  am  now  deemed  a  true  Arroasian,  by  Botolph, 
I  stand  here  in  Jeopardy ;  for  they  will  assuredly 
discover  mv  absenee.  I  will  return  at  once,  slink 
into  my  cell,  and  be  found  there  afflicted  with  a 
lethargy,  when  they  come  to  search  for  me ;  or,  if 
occasion  serve,  join  my  brethren  boldly  in  the 
chapel.** 
^  TiiB  bell  hftd  scaroely  ceased  to  toU,  when  Nico< 


demus  reached  the^  garden-wall  agidn;  he  clam- 
bered over  it,  alighted  safely  on  a  heap  of  manure* 
and  was  immediately  seized  by  half  a  score  of  the 
stoutest  among  the  Arroasians.  Unluckily  for  Nico- 
demus, the  Superior  himself  had  seen  a  figure,  in 
the  costume  of  the  Abbey,  scaling  the  garden-wall, 
and  had  immediately  ordered  the  bcO  to  be  rung, 
and  a  watch  to  be  set,  in  order  to  take  the  offender 
in  the  fact,  on  his  return.  Tlie  mode  of  administer- 
ing justice  among  the  Arroasians,  was  much  more 
summary  than  in  the  Abbey  of  Fairoak.  Nicode- 
mus was  brought  into  the  Superior's  cell,  and  di- 
vested of  his  cloak ;  his  cassock  was  then  turned 
down  from  his  belt,  and  a  boirs-hide  thong  severe- 
ly applied  to  his  back,  before  he  could  recover  him- 
self  from  the  surprise  into  which  his  sudden  capture 
had  thrown  him.  His  wrath  rose,  not  gradually  as 
it  did  of  old, — but  in  a  moment,  under  the  pain  and 
indignity  of  the  thong,  it  mounted  to  its  highest 
pitch.  Breaking  from  those  who  were  holding  him, 
he  plucked  the  blackthorn  he  had  cut,  from  beneath 
his  cassock,  and  without  either  benediction  or  ex- 
cuse, silently  but  severely  belabored  all  present,  the 
Superior  himself  not  excepted.  When  his  rage  and 
strength  were  somewhat  exhausted,  the  prostrate 
brethren  rallied  a  little,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  communitv,  who  came  to  their  as- 
sistance,  they  contrived  to  despoil  Nicodemus  of  his 
staff,  and  to  secure  him  from  doing  further  mis- 
chief. 

The  next  morning,  Nicodemus  was  stripped  of  his 
Arroasian  habit;  and,  attired  in  nothing  but  the 
linen  in  which  he  had  first  appeared  among  the 
brethren,  he  was  conducted,  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, to  the  vaults  beneath  the  Abbey.  Every 
member  of  the  community  advanced  to  give  him  a 
parting  embrace,  and  the  Superior  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  a  recess  in  the  wall.  Kicodemus  was  im- 
mediately ushered  into  it,  the  wall  was  built  up  be- 
hind him,  and  once  more  he  found  himself  entombed 
alive. 

**  But  that  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  was  of  yore, 
after  the  lenten  fare  of  my  late  brethren,**  said 
Nicodemus,  *^  I  should  not  be  content  to  die  thus, 
in  a  coffin  of  stones  and  mortar.  What  luck  hast 
thou  here,  Nicodemus?"  continued  the  friar,  as, 
poking  about  the  floor  of  his  narrow  cell,  he  felt 
something  like  a  garment,  with  his  foot.  '*  By  rood 
and  by  rochet,  mine  own  attire ! — the  cloak  and 
cassock,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  which  I  left  be- 
hind me  when  I  was  last  here ;  for  surely  these  are 
my  old  quarters !  I  did  not  think  to  be  twice  ten- 
ant of  this  hole ;  but  man  Is  weak,  and  I  was  born 
to  be  the  bane  of  blackthorn.  The  lazy  rogues 
found  this  niche  ready-made  to  their  hands,  and, 
truth  to  say,  they  have  walled  me  up  like  workmen. 
Ah,  me !  there  is  no  soft  place  for  me  to  bulge  my 
back  through  now.  Hope  have  I  none :  but  I  will 
betake  me  to  my  anthems ;  and  perchance,  in  due 
season,  I  may  light  upon  some  means  of  making 
egress.** 

Nicodemus  had,  by  this  time,  contrived  to  put  on 
his  cassock  and  cloak,  which  somewhat  comforted 
his  shivering  body,  and  he  forthwith  began  to 
chant  his  favorite  anthem  in  such  a  lusty  tone,  that 
it  was  faintly  heard  by  the  Fairoak  Abbey  cellar- 
man,  and  one  of  the  friars  who  was  in  the  vaults 
with  him,  selecting  the  ripest  wines.  On  the  alarm 
being  given,  a  score  of  the  brethren  betook  them- 
selves to  the  vaults;  and,  with  torches  in  their 
hands,  searched  every  corner  for  the  anthem-eingeri 


THE  DBAF  FOSTIUOir, 


but  whhoat  RKCMi.  l.t  leogth  the  eeUunun  ven- 
tured  to  obserre,  thkl,  la  b^  opinion,  the  louiidfl 
ome  from  the  wail ;  uid  the  color  left  the  cheeliB 
of  all  aa  the  recollection  of  Nicodeoiiu  Saahed  upon 
them.  The;  gathered  round  the  place  where  Ihej 
had  enclosed  him,  and  bood  felt  eatisfied  that  the 
ftwfiil  anthem  was  there  more  dutincllj  heard  than 
in  any  other  pan  of  the  thuIi.  The  whole  fratei^ 
nit;  won  aiuiembled,  and  endeavored  to  eome  to 
aome  reeolotjon  as  to  how  they  ouglit  to  act.  With 
fear  aod  trembling,  Father  Hugo's  brother  mi 
that  (hej  should  at  once  open  the  wall :  thia 
poxal  was  at  Grat  rejected  with  contempt,  on 
count  of  the  koown  Btupidltj  of  the  person  with 
whom  it  originated ;  but  as  no  One  ventured  to  sug- 
gest an]'  thing,  either  better  or  worse,  it  wm  at  last 
uoaniraouB!;  agreed  to.  With  mucli  solemnitTi 
the;  proceeded  to  make  a  large  opening  in  the  wall. 
In  a  few  minuteB,  Fatber  Kicodemus  appeared  be- 
fore them,  arrajed  in  his  cloak  and  casaock,  and 
not  much  leaner  or  leas  raay  thin  when  the;  bade 
him,  »a  the;  thought,  an  eternal  adieu,  nearl;  a 
jear  before.  The  friars  shouted,  "A  miracle  I  a 
miracle  r  and  Nicodemus  did  not  deem  it  by  anj 
meant  neccBsary  to  contradict  them.  "  Ho,  ho !" 
brethren,"  exclaimed  he,  "you  are  coming  (a  do 
me  justice  at  laat,  are  yoaf     Bj  faith  and  troth,  but 

Gn  are  tardj  I  Your  consciences,  methjuks,  might 
ve  urged  ;ou  to  enact  this  piece  of  good-fvUoK- 
abip  some  week  or  two  a^o.  To  dwell  ten  months 
and  more  in  so  dark  and  solitary  a  den,  like  a  toad 


aok  no  (me  to  beliere  ma  on  m;  bare  word.    Tm 
have  wronged  me,  brethren,  much ;  but  I  Ibi^g 

jou  freely. 

"A  miracle  I  a  miracle!"  again  ahouted  tlie 
amazed  monks.  They  most  respectfully  deellnol 
the  proffered  familiarities  of  Kicodemus,  and  stl 
gaied  on  him  with  profound  awe,  even  alter  (be 
most  incredulous  among  them  were  conTlnced,  by 
the  celerity  with  which  a  venison  pasty,  flanked  br 
a  plaller  of  brawn,  and  a  capacious  Jack  of  Cjpmi 
wine  vanished  before  him,  in  the  refectory,  that  be 
was  truly  their  Brother  Nicodemus,  and  still  in  the 
flesh.  Ere  long,  the  jolly  friar  became  Abbot  of 
Fairoak  :  he  was  dubbed  a  sunt  after  bis  deceaM ; 
but  BB  no  miracles  were  ever  wrought  at  his  shittK, 
hie  name  has  unce  been  struck  out  of  the  calendar. 


a  hole,  1 


Let  the  r 


doubts,  assume  my  {dace,  and  judge  for  himself.    1 


THB   DEAF   POSTILION. 


Is  the  month  of  January,  1804,  Joey  Duddle,  a 
well-known  postilion  on  the  North  itoad,  caught  a 
cold,  through  sleeping  without  his  night-cap;  deaf- 
ness was,  eventually,  the  consequence ;  and,  as  it 
will  presently  appear,  a  young  fortune-hunter  lost 
twenty-thousand  pounds,  and  a  handsome  wife, 
through  Joey  Duddle's  indiscretion,  in  omitting,  on 
one  fatal  occasion,  to  wear  his  sixpenny  woollen 
ni(Ait-capk 

Joey  did  not  discontinue  driving,  ancr  his  misfor- 
tune ;  his  eyes  and  his  spurs  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  more  utility  in  his  monotonous  avocation, 
than  hiieara.  His  stage  was,  invariably,  nine  miles 
up  the  road,  or,  "a  short  flfteen"  down  towards 
Oretna  ;  and  he  had  repeated  his  two  rides  so  often, 
that  he  could  have  gone  over  the  ground  blindfold. 
People  in  chaises  are  rarely  given  to  talking  with 
their  postilions;  Joey  knew,  by  experience,  what 
were  Che  two  or  three  important  questions  in  post- 
ing, and  the  usual  times  and  places  when  and  where 
they  were  asked;  and  he  was  always  prepared  with 
the  proper  aiuwen.  At  those  parts  of  the  road, 
where  objects  of  interest  to  strangers  occurred, 
Joey  faced  about  On  his  saddle,  and  if  be  perecived 
the  eyei  of  his  passengers  fixed  upon  him,  their 
lips  in  motion,  and  their  fingers  pointing  towards  a 
gentleman's  seat,  a  fertile  v^ley,  a  beautiful  stream, 
or  a  fine  wood,  he  naturally  enough  presumed  that 
they  were  in  the  act  of  inquiring  what  Ihe  seat,  the 
valley,  the  stream,  or  the  wood  was  called ;  and  he 
replied  according  to  (he  iikcl.     The  noie«  of  the 


wheels  was  a  very  good  excuse  for  auch  trifling 
blunders  as  Joey  occasionally  made ;  and  whenever 
he  found  himself  progressing  towards  a  dilemma, 
he  very  dexterously  contrived,  by  means  of  a  sly 
poke  with  his  spur,  to  make  his  hand-home  evident- 
ly require  the  whole  of  his  attention.  At  the 
journey's  end,  when  the  gentleman  he  had  driven 
produced  a  purse,  Joey,  without  looking  at  Us  lips, 
knew  that  he  was  asking  a  qtieaUon,  to  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  reply  "  Tnirteen  and  oxpence,"  or 
"  Two-and-twenty  shillings,"  according  a*  the  job 
bad  been,  "the  short  up,"  or  "the  long  down." 
If  any  more  questions  were  asked,  Joey  (uddoilT 
recollected  something  that  demanded  hli  ImMdiale 
attention ;  begged  pardon,  promised  to  be  back  in 
a  moment,  and  disappeared,  never  to  retDin.  Dm 
natural  expression  of  his  featurea  indioal«d  k  re- 
markably taciturn  dispoeitloti ;  almoat  everjone 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  deterred,  by 
bis  physiognomy,  Irom  asking  him  any  but  nawa- 
sary  questions ;  and  as  he  was  eiperienned  eww^ 
tu  answer,  or  cunning  enough  to  evade  tlieae,  when 
be  thought  fit,  but  few  traveDera  ever  dlecovered 
that  Joey  Duddle  was  deaf.  So  bUnd  ll  man  In 
some  cases,  even  to  Ma  bodily  defects,  that  Joey, 
judging  from  his  general  success  Id  giTtng  comet 
reiuies  to  the  queries  propouEded  to  him,  alnM 
doubted  his  own  infirmity  ;  and  never  would  adirit 
that  be  was  above  one  point  beyond  a  Bttle  bwd 
of  hearing." 
On  the  first  of  June,  in  the  year  IBOe,  abont  alaa 
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I  the  morniDg,  &  chiise  uid  four  vm  per- 
>pn»chiDg  tow&rdB  the  inn  kept  by  Joey'a 
X  a  Bnil-nite  Gretaa-Orepn  gallop.  As  it 
[p  to  the  door,  the  posl-hoya  TOcifemted 
oil  for  two  pair  of  horses  in  b  hurry; 
irtatiMelj,  the  innkeeper  had  only  Joey 
its  at  home ;  and  u  the  four  horses  which 
the  chaise  Trom  (be  last  postlng-houae,  had 
lone  ■  double  job  that  day,  the  lads  would 
Ibem  on,  through  bo  beavy  a  stage  as  "  the 

eicenlTely  provoking!"  excUimed  one  of 
eogerti  "1  am  certain  that  our  pursuer* 
BT  Dehind  us.  The  idcA  of  having  the  cup 
lambed  from  my  very  lipt, — of  such  beauty 
enee  being  snatched  from  me,  for  vant  of 

pair  of  paltry  posters,  driTcs  me  frantic!" 
«tiia-Oreen  affair,  I  presume,  sir,"  obaerTed 
titife  laadlord. 

mtleman  made  no  scruple  of  admitting  that 
[ID  away  with  a  fair  young  creature  who 
oled  him,  and  that  she  was  entitled  lo  a 
if  twenty  thousand  pounds; — "  one  half  of 
xmtinued  the  gentleman,  "t  would  freely 

I  bad  it, — to  be,  at  this  instant,  behind  four 
campering  away,  due  north,  at  full  speed." 
I  assure  you,  mr,"  auid  the  landlord,  "  that 
airof  sachanimalaaglolTer  you,  will  carry 
r  the  ground  as  quick  as  if  you  bad  ten 
'  the  regular  road-hacks.  No  man  keeps 
.ttl«  than  1  do,  and  this  pair  beats  all  the 

my  it«blet  by  two  miles  an  hour.  But  in 
tes,  perhaps,  and  certainly  within  half  an 

•nhourl  half  aminule's  delay  might  ruin 
lied  the  gentleman ;  I  hope  1  shall  Hnd  tlic 
;  you  have  given  your  cattle  a  correct  one ; 
poniliOD." 


Before  tfali  ihort  conTenatlon  between  the  nntle- 
man  and  the  innkeeper  was  concluded,  Joey  Duddia 
had  put-to  his  horses, — wbiuh  were,  of  cOUrM, 
kept  hameased, — and  taken  his  seat,  prepared  to 
start  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  kept  his  eye  upon 
the  innkeeper,  who  gave  the  usual  nf^ntl  of  a  ra]dd 
wave  of  the  band,  as  soon  as  the  gentleman  —ntnit 
speaking;  and  Joey  Duddle's  cattle,  in  obedience 
to  the  whip  and  spur,  hobbled  off  at  that  awkward 
and  evidently  painful  pace,  which  is,  perforce, 
adopted  by  the  most  praiseworthy  post-horses  for 
the  first  ten  minutes  or  so  of  their  journey.  But 
the  pair,  over  which  Joey,  presided,  were,  as  the 
innkeeper  had  asserted,  very  speedy;  and  the  gen- 
tleman loon  felt  satisfied,  that  it  would  take  an  ei- 
traordinary  quadruple  team  to  overtake  them.  Hil 
hopes  rose  at  the  sight  of  each  succeeding  mile- 
stone ;  he  ceased  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
every  five  minutes,  and  gated  anxiously  up  the 
road;  be  already  anticipated  a  triumph, — when  a 
crack,  a  crush,  a  shriek  from  the  lady,  a  jolt,  an 
instant  change  of  position,  and  a  positive  pause  oc- 
curred, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  staled,  wiUi 
such  suddenness  and  relative  rapidity,  that  the  gen- 
tleman was,  for  a  moment  or  two,  utterly  deprived 
of  bis  presence  of  mind  by  alarm  and  astonishment. 
The  bolt  which  connects  the  fore-wheeU,  apllntei> 
bar,  springs,  fore-bed,  aile-tree,  et  cetera,  with  the 
perch,  that  pasees  under  the  body  of  the  chaise,  U> 
the  hind  wheel-npHnge  and  carriage,  had  snapped 
asunder;  the  whole  of  the  fore  parts  were  Instantly 
dragged  onwards  by  the  horeea;  the  brmcet,  by 
which  the  body  was  attached  to  the  fore-springs, 
gave  way  ;  the  chaise  fell  forward,  and  of  couiae, 
rcmaiued  stationary  with  its  contents,  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  ;  while  the  Deaf  Postilion  rode  on, 
with  his  eyes  intently  filed  on  vacuity  before  him, 
as  though  nothing  whatever  had  happened. 

Alarmed,  and  indignant  in  the  highest 
degree,  at  the  postilion's  conduct,  the  gen- 
tleman shouted  with  all  his  might  such  ex- 
clamations as  any  man  would  naturally  use 
on  such  an  occasion ;  but  Joey,  although 
St  II  but  at  a  little  distance,  took  no  notice 
ofvhat  had  occurred  behind  his  back,  and 
very  complacently  trotted  his  horses  on  at 
the  rate  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
He  thought  the  cattle  went  belter  than  ever ; 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  prospect  of 
a  speedy  termination  (o  his  journey  ;  he  felt 
e  a  ed  at  the  idea  of  outstripping  the  pur- 
suers,— for  Joey  had  discrimination  enough 
to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  his  paseengere 
we  e  runaway  lovers, — and  he  went  on  very 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction.     As  he  ap- 

t>  oached  the  inn,  which  terminated  "the 
Dng  down,"  Joey,  as  usual,  put  his  horses 
upon  their  mettle,  and  they,  having  nothing 
b  t  a  fore-carriage  and  a  young  lady'a  trunk 
bch  nd  them,  rattled  up  to  the  door  at  a  rate 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  posting,  with 
a  1  he  Utile  boys  and  girls  of  the  nciglibor- 
hood  hallooing  in  their  rear. 

It  was  not  until  he  drew  up  to  the  inn 
door,  and  altf;hled  from  his  saddle,  that 
Joey  discovered  bis  disaster;  and  nothing 
could  equal  the  utter  astonishment  which 
bis  features  then  displayed.  He  gazed  at 
the  pUce  where  the  body  of  his  chaise, 
his  passengers,  and  hind-wheels  ought  to 
have  been,  for  above  a  minute  ;  mil  then 
suddenly  started   down  the  road  on  foot. 


THS  FOBoa  or  atsocwnijKEa. 


under  an  idea  that  he  ntnft  toj  noenllj  hkve 
dro|H)ed  th«m.  On  reaohitiK  >  little  etevfttlon, 
whioh  oommuided  aboTe  two  miles  of  the  grouud 
OTer  which  hg  had  come,  he  Touad,  to  hi*  ntter 
dUmay,  that  no  tnoei  of  the  main  bodj  of  hia 
ahaiae  were  perceptible ;  nor  could  he  diacoTer  his 
I,  who  bad,  aa  it  appeLied  in  the  sequel. 


been  overtaken 'bf  the  ^onng  ladj'a  frievdi.  Fow 
Joe;  ImmedJatetr  ran  into  «  DtlghboTbig  haj-lsft, 
where  he  hid  hiin«elf|  in  de^Mir,  for  tbee  ia,jt; 
and  when  diicoTered,  he  was,  with  great  ^Jlenlij, 
persuaded  b;  his  master,  who  highlj  eateemed  lum* 
to  resume  his  whip  and  retorn  to  Ids  saddle. 


THE   FOBC£   OF   CIRCUHST AKCES. 


ItTUiiieii  John  Jones.  I  dare  say  70U  have  teen 
It  in  the  newspapers  nnder  the  head  of  "  Polici:,'' 
"  A  gentleman  t'n  tnmbU,^  "  lion  tnoektr  ttealing," 
"nMoHoilt  anuuenunt"  etc.  Somebody  has  said 
tiiat  all  men  are  mad  upon  some  subject  or  the 
other.  Quite  right,  depend  upon  It.  Uj  mono- 
mania is  door-knockeni,  with  an  occasioiiBl  furor 
for  bell-handlet.  I've  a  tauseum,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  snj  gentleman  who  will  leaTe  his  card 
with  the  publisher.  There  he  will  see  specimens 
arranged  according  to  dates  and  localities.  I  shall 
bequeath  toy  collection  to  the  Ironmongers'  Com- 
panj,  with  permission  to  melt  down  anv  quantity  it 
ttaj  be  thought  desirable  to  dciote  to  a  bust  of  the 
founder  of  uiis  vnigue  exhibition.    You  now  know 

Last  winter  I  had  a  fbw  fellows  at  my  rooms. 
The  sleet  beating  at  the  window  bad  indnced  erer; 
one  to  make  his  grog  as  hot  and  strong  as  possible. 
The  odorous  tobacco-smoke  wreathed  itself  abont 
the  room,  and  made  the  argand  lamp  on  the  table 
look  like  the  sun  in  a  London  fbg.    Prank  Fitch 


elderlj  gentleman  fVom  the  country.  I  looked  at 
it,  and  saw  "Ur.  Thomas  Thompson,  Birkenhead!" 
Kj  uncle!  He  to  whom  I  was  Indebted  for  my 
quarterly  sUowance,  and  from  whom  I  expected 
8,000/.  a  year.  T  don't  care  what  your  opinions 
may  be  npon  things  In  general,  bat  jon  vaut  ac- 
knowledge that  this  was  awkward.  1 
I  scorn  a  deceit :  so,  emptying  my  glass,  I  went ' 
as  straight  M  1  could  to  )ny  ancle.  "There  he  stood,  . 
on  the  little  mat  In  the  passage,  dressed  In  the  same  . 
prim  blue  coat,  and  pepper>and-sa1t  trousers,  that  I 
remembeied  to  have  seen  him  In  when  a  lump  of 


I  sugar  was  the  Havana  of  existenee.  We  shook 
i  bands  hosrtily  with  each  other,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  hla  request  to  join  the  party  above. 
1  was  in  no  humor  to  deny  him  any  thing,  and  ac- 
cordingly llr.  Thomas  Thompson  was  formally  hi- 
troduced  to  Ur.  Frank  Fitch  and  party. 

My  uncle  seemed  bent  upon  making  himself  sgree- 
able,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  begged  to  o&r  a 
few  observations  on  organic  remains,  dJluvial  gravel, 
and  some  few  other  geological  phenomena.  In 
spite  of  the  horror  depicted  in  every  connleDance 
at  this  announcement,  he  proceeded  to  recapitulate 
the  absurdities  of  many  of  the  exploded  cosmogo- 
nies of  Calcot  and  others,  discussed  Hutton's  theory, 
the  elements  of  matter  Aparteanle,  the  destmction 
of  mountains  by  atmospheric  corroeion,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  would  have  faiored  us  with  a  few  chap- 
ters of  Buckland  had  not  bis  auditors,  one  by  one, 
shirked  away,  shrouded  in  their  own  smoke. 

When  we  were  left  together,  my  uncle  paused, 
and  producing  a  large  pocket-book,  took  therefrom 
sundry  slips  cut  fhnn  newspapers  duly  and  weekly. 
Having  spread  them  on  tne  table  before  him,  he 
politely  requested  my  attention  to  the  Information 
which  they  contained.  J  obeyed  bim,  and  foimd 
that  all  had  rcUtioQ  to  myself;  they  were  all  headed 
"police,"  and  ended  with — "Mr.  John  Jotiea  was 
fined  five  giilllings  and  discharged." 

"John,"  sidd  my  uncle,  "lam  very  angry  witb 
you — so  angry,  that  If  you  eontlnae  in  yonr  preatBt 
course,  I  must  make  some  alteraUon  in  the  diiMt- 
sition  of  my  property.  These  oocurrences  are  &■ 
gracefy." 

"Oht  my  dear  At"  I  exclaimed,  "it  is  not  By 
Eknit;  it  U  the  confounded  police.  TheywilibeN 
offlclons." 

"  It  is  their  duty  to  be  so,"  answered  my  tmcle. 
"  Our  police  force  is  an  examplar  to  every  other 
natioa.    Active  and  intelligent,  they  have  produced, 
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I  may  mj^  a  moral  reTolation,  and  I  honor  everr 
member  of  it.  Now,  John,  I  will  giye  you  an  hour's 
adTice*    When  a  joung  man — ** 

But  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  omit  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson's  maiims  and  opinions  for  young  men 
studying  for  the  bar— excellent  as  they  are, — and 
be  content  with  an  observation  which  he  made  as 
he  paused  on  the  step  of  my  door — ^his  arm  within 
my  arm — ^preparatory  to  our  departure  for  his  inn, 
where  he  had  asserted  I  should  pass  the  night. 

**  Jack,  my  dear  boy,  avoid  brawls ;  they  degrade 
a  gentleman  to  the  level  of  a  blackguard.  During 
a  somewhat  riotous  youth  " — Mear  old  soul  I  he  was 
never  out  of  a  bed  after  ten,  m  his  life) — **  I  never 
was  in  the  custpdy  of  the  watch,  nor  did  I  ever 
contribute  a  single  crown  to  the  reigning  sovereign 
of  my  country  as  a  fine  for  vinous  excitement.  I 
would  not  encounter  such  evils  to  be  made  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association  for  Scientific  Pur- 
poses!'' 

As  my  own  opinions  were  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  my  uncle's,  I  thought  it  becoming  on  my  part  to 
bow  aild  remain  silent. 

We  had  walked  about  five  minutes,  when  our  at- 
tention was  directed  to  a  man  and  woman  disputing 
in  language  highly  objectionable  to  the  excellent 
old  gentleman  who  was  mv  companion. 

**I)ear  me,  Jack,  that  s  very  wrong,"  said  my 
uncle.     '*  What  does  it  mean?" 

"  It  means  that  if  the  lady  don't  go  to  her  resi- 
dence in  five  minutes,  the  gentleman  proposes  to 
try  the  effect  of  physical  force,"  replied  I. 

**  Good  gracious  1  and  he's  doing  it,"  exclaimed 
my  uncle.  The  woman  roared  out  most  lustily ;  and 
the  brutal  fellow  was  about  to  repeat  his  violence, 
when  my  uncle  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  ruffian's 
shoulder,  and  remarked  very  mildly — 

'*  My  good  sir,  you  must  not  do  that !" 

*'  Why  mustn't  he  ?  he's  my  lawful  husband,  you 
old  wagabone,"  cried  the  woman,  **  and  he's  a  right 
to  hit  me  if  I  desarve  it,  and  I  do  desarve  it.  Give 
him  in  charge.  Bill— Here  1  Police  1  Police!  Mur- 
der !"  screamed  the  virago. 

Experience  suggested  to  me  the  policy  of  ab- 
iquatilatini;.     '*  Run,  sir,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

**  Run,  nr  f*  replied  my  uncle,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
dain that  would  have  insured  an  antique  Roman  a 
itatue! 

It  was  too  late  to  argue,  for  two  area  gates  opened 
at  the  moment,  and  a  policeman  rushed  upon  us 
from  each  side  of  the  street. 

«'Now  then?"  said  Bull's-eye  22. 

'« What  IS  it?"  asked  Bull's-eye  23. 

"That  old  un's  been  'salting  my  missis,  and  I 
gives  him  in  charge,"  said  the  tender  husband. 

**  And  the  t'other  helped  him,  I  suppose,"  inquired 
22. 

**  Yes,**  answered  the  affectionate  wife. 

I  waa  silent.    BxptrierUia  docet 

"Allow  me  to  explain,"  said  Mr.  Thompson, 
placing  his  fore- finger  on  the  cuff  of  the  policeman's 
coat. 

"  Ton  see  this,  Ilggs?"  said  28,  "  strikmg  me  in 
the  execution  of  my  duty ;"  and  producing  his  staff, 
be  shook  it  awfully  in  the  face  of  my  uncle. 

Mr.  Thompson  possessed  a  full  bushel  of  virtues 
— standard  measure ;  nevertheless  he  had  one  fail- 
ing; be  was  very  peppery,  and  the  indignity  now 
ottered  hun  shook  the  cayenne  from  him  very  con- 
siderably. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  scoundrel!"  shouted 


my  uncle,  at  the  policeman  jerked  him  along.  "  This 
is  a  land  of  freeaom-«-«ecured  to  the  meanest  sub- 
ject— in  the  realm — ^by  Magna  Charta — wrung  from 
the  ty— rant — John — at  Run — ^ny — mede— June  the 
twelfth — twelve  hundred — and — ^fifteen-^when  the 
barons — ^ 

My  uncle  had  nearly  completed  his  abridgment 
of  the  history  of  England  when  we  reached  the  sta- 
tion-house.  The  inspector  was  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine."  "  Ah,  Mr.  John  Jones,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  havn't  seen  you  for  a  month — what's  the  charge 
— the  usual,  I  suppose  ?  Drunk  and  disorderly?" — 
and  then  the  two  bull's-eyes  proceeded  to  give  a 
most  lively  and  minute  account  of  a  series  of  vio- 
lent assaults  upon  themselves  and  the  lady  before 
alluded  to. 

"  Perjurers!  rascals!"  roared  Mr.  Thompson,  **  I 
am  a  peaceable  man — ^ 

"  Very,"  said  the  inspector,  continuing  to  write 
In  the  chai^e-book :  "  assaulting  Mary  Somers  and 
the  police." 

"  A  lie,  sir — a  base  lie,  sir!" 

"Thomas  Thompson,  drunk  and  disorderly," 
muttered  the  inspector. 

'*  Drunk,  sir?    I  never  was  drunk  in  my  life !" 

"  Ah,  wo  know  all  about  that ;  nobody  never  is 
drunk— eh,  Mr.  Jones?"  said  the  inspector,  winking 
at  me. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  now  become  furious,  and  was 
occupying  the  entire  attention  of  four  of  the  police. 

"  Search  him,"  said  the  inspector. 

"  111  not  be  searched ;  no  man  shall  search  me!" 
screamed  Mr.  Thompson,  whilst  his  arms  were 
stretched  out  like  the  letter  T ;  and  two  more  of 
the  police  emptied  his  pockets  in  a  twinkling.  I 
had  hitherto  been  amused  at  my  uncle's  position— 
I  now  felt  seriously  anxious  for  him.  His  face  waa 
the  color  of  a  peony,  and  his  legs  were  in  full  play, 
as  though  he  were  indulging  in  a  fit  of  convulsions. 
I  remonstrated  with  the  inspector,  but  my  character 
was  too  well  known  to  obtain  any  indulgence  (be- 
yond procuring  a  messenger  for  bail),  and  we  were 
consequently  marched  off  to  the  cell,  and  turned  in 
among  some  six  or  eight  "  disorderlies,"  to  whon^ 
Mr.  Thompson  rendered  himself  particularly  dis- 
agreeable by  the  detail  of  his  wrongs  and  his  vocif- 
erations through  the  grating  in  the  door  of  the  celL 
The  bail  at  length  arrived ;  and  having  been  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  same  capacity,  was  ac- 
cepted'without  delay.  The  cell-door  was  opened, 
and  our  janitor  called  out,  "John  Jones's  bail." 

I  instantly  stepped  out,  expecting  my  uncle's 
name  would  be  the  next ;  but  the  oflQcer  pausing,  I 
said,  "Well,  there's  Mr. Thompson !" 

"  Incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself— can't  let 
him  out  till  the  morning,"  answered  the  man,  turn- 
ing the  key  in  the  lock. 

My  uncle's  fury  is  indescribable.  He  kicked  the 
door — abused  the  police — vowed  all  manner  of  ac- 
tions— recited  the  whole  of  Magna  Charta,  until  he 
fell  back  exhauirted  upon  a  huge  coal-heaver,  who 
had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the 
cell.  I  remained  during  the  night  in  the  station- 
house.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself 
were  placed  at  the  bar.  I  saw  that  the  magistrate 
recognized  me,  and  judged  that  the  fact  was  not 
very  likely  to  prejudice  him  in  our  favor.  The 
charge  was  read  over,  and  the  evidence  given ;  my 
uncle  continually  denying  the  assertions  made,  and 
being  as  continually  compelled  to  be  silent  by  the 
surly  usher  of  the  court. 


A.  lUOBTiniL   NAXBlTirS. 


a  the 

•t  tone  imaginible,  "  twenty  RtiiUinga  e>ch  for 
UBBult  on  ibe  womui,  three  poundi  each  for 
iM&ult  on  the  police,  and  five  Bhiltingg  foe  being 
lickled.  And,"  continued  hie  vorship,  "  it 
il  me  exceedingly  to  eee  a  gentleman  of  jour 


I  ■ppareut  reapcctsbilitj  placet 
iracefuf  position." 
■r.  ThompMQ  wat  in  a  frenzy — talked  about  dy- 


e  magistrate  remanded  Mr.  Thompson  for  a 
!«  honn,  until  be  was  euflicienlly  recovered  from 
lU  debauch  to  bo  discharged.  Ur.  Thompson  was 
itea  dragged  from  the  bar,  for  walli  he  would  noL 


My  uncle  was  Tcleafed  in  the  cchbm  of  the  day, 
and  started  in  the  evening  for  Birkenhead.  WhUn 
a  year,  the  excellent  old  gentleman  was  no  nenl 
Before  he  died,  he  had  alUred  his  will,  but  it  «aa  to 
malce  me  his  sole  heir,  as  he  stated  "  tliat  I  look 
upon  my  excellent  nephew,  John  Jones,  as  a  martjr, 
and  tbe  victim  of  thai  orguiiied  tyranny — the  Lon- 
don Police  I" 

Poor  dear  uncle  1  whilst  I  write  this,  a  teat  faUi 
upon  the  paper,  and 

I  beg  your  pardon,  but  illch  has  Just  run  in  to 
say  that  the  surgeon  at  the  comer  of  ihe  Street  hu 
mounted  a  brass  knocker  of  eitnonlinary  dimen- 
«ons. — BraaB-hnockers  are  very  scarce,  and  some 
lucky  dog  may  get  tlie  start  of  me.    Bob,  my  hat ! 


FtLii  WiLiiiBS  wu  my  first  and  dearest  friend. 
He  was  Utile  as  a  boy,  and  little  as  a  man ;  the 
only  great  tiling  about  him  was  his  heart,  and  Ihat 
was  large  enough  for  an  elepbaot.  Be  had  but  one 
Cult,  and  that  was  s  desperate  one — he  was  always 
In  love.  Jilting  did  him  no  good ;  if  one  woman 
played  him  false,  he  instantly  made  a  declanlion  to 
another.  Fair  or  dark,  short  or  tall,  fat  or  slim, 
were  all  the  same  to  Willlei^ ;  his  heart  was  like  a 
oarpet-bag — you  could  cram  any  amount  of  love 
Into  it.  I  used  to  tell  him  it  would  be  his  ruin — so 
It  was— that  is,  it  will  be.  When  he  married,  I  cut 
him.  Self-preservation  fs  tbe  first  law  of  nature, 
and  I  didn't  know  but  matrimony  w&s  catching.  I 
called  him  a  fool,  snd  he  said  I  was  a  brute.  I 
never  saw  Felix  for  twenty  years  atlerwards. 

Last  gundiy,  I  had  the  bines ;  I  do  have  tbem 
sometimes,  particularly  when  my  shirts  have  no 
buttons;  and  I  found  two  in  that  slate  on  the  day 
to  which  I  allade. 

Whenever  I'm  in  the  blues,  I  always  call  apon  a 
fHead ;  if  1  dont  get  tid  of  the  megrinu  myself  I 
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give  them  to  somebody  elM;  and  t«a]lv  l/ierr  u 
some  pleasure  in  being  nmpathiied  witA.  Well! 
I  thought  I'd  hunt  u^  WllUen.  I  thought  that 
twenty  years  were  quite  enough  to  owe  a  man  a 
grudge,  even  for  marrying. 

Williers  lives  at  Higbgate,  so  I  made  the  beat  of 
my  way  there.     I  used  to  like  Bighgate  onoe.    I 

was  then  nineteen,  and  llary  gpdier  was no 

matter,  I  don't  regret  It  aow.  Well,  I  found  ont 
Williers'a  house,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  ring 
the  bell,  I  saw  Felix  and  his  Ikmily  turn  the  corner. 
rd  been  told  that  he  bad  "  his  quiver  full "  of  chil- 
dren— that  one  of  his  sons  was  "  as  big  as  a  giant," 
and  all  Ihat  son  of  thing,  but  I  never  thought  that 
poor  Williers  was  so  be-offspringed  as  I  found  him. 

I  shall  not  describe  our  meeting;  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  any  thing  had  ever  occurred,  and  I'm 
sure  I  never  made  a  heartier  dinner  than  I  did  at 
his  Ubte. 

There's  Felix  and  hli  funOy— and  yet  he  declares 
that  he's  happy. 


HOBBIBLS   DELDBIONB. 


Aftor  k  gbH  or  two  of  port,  ws  wdked  lota  the  I  "  done  tlie  lUte  come  nrrlce,"  boldly  threir  open 
nrden,  and  then  back  mto  the  houM.    At  1  pused  |  the  door,  uid  lequeited  me  to  follow  him.    Delibe- 


h  the  ftir  of  4  m«ii  who  feeli  that  be  httb 


mtely — Bmilingly — did  poor  Willie™  place  io 
the  objecle  which  hod  excited  mf  borrot. 
did  no.  he  »idd  cmphaticallj — 
"  Those  shoes  «i 


HORRIBLE  DELUSIONS. 


Etbbt  one  who  hui  TiMted  Brighton  musl  know 
Tramper  Temce.  It  \m  ooe  of  the  mont  quiet  local- 
hies  of  the  towD,  and  is  euilj  recogi^zed  by  the 
freen  Terandiihs  over  the  diciDg-room  windows, 
Ud  by  the  brillisnt  brass  knobs  which  ornsment 
U)e  centre  of  the  modest  green  doors.  The  smsll 
pnrdeiiB  in  front  sra  sstronomicnlly  Isid  out  in  full- 
XloonB,  hsif-moons,  snd  stars,  with  nest  graielly 
>*jB  between  theto.  Daring  the  nesson  the  housen 
K««  let  ont  to  eBdErantB  from  the  tcetropdis,  at 
liroportionablj  moderate  rents,  coniuderia^;  that 
«Bch  proprietor  keeps  s  full-bui  toned  page  for  the 
ttne  of  the  lodgers,  who  are  always  persona  of  Ihe 
liighpst  respectability,  and  without  "  incumbrance e" 
«a  children  are  appropriately  designated. 

If  you  haTi  half  an  hour  to  spare,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Hrs.  Abbott,  of  48,  Trumper  Terrace. 
Tthie  is  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  a  lady  of  the  Gamp  school 
«if  oFHtory,  full-bloWD  as  a  peony,  and  nearly  as  red. 
Fifty-two,  are  you  not,  Mrs.  Abbott  F  No— only 
forty-seren,  bnt  parish  registers  are  inTsrisbly 
wrong.  I  believe  you  are  a  widow,  and  have  kept 
K  lodging-house  two-end-twenty  years?  You  have 
done  nrelly  weU  at  the  business?  Pretty  well.  I 
thought  so.  Ton  would  rather  not  say  how  you 
realized  your  profits^  Very  well,  we  hare  no  par- 
ticular object  iu  inquiring.  You  have  s.  daughter  ? 
Harried?  Recently,  I  believe ?  Would  you  oblige 
tu  with  a  history  of  her  courtship,  or  at  least  so 
■nQch  aa  relates  to  Hr.  Bosberry,  your  son-in-law's 
horrible  delnrioni?  1  knew  you  would.  We  dr> 
wish  it,  upon  mj  honor.    I  don't  mind  ^tUiig  iu  a 


draught,   and  would  rather  not  take  a  glass  of 
ginger-wine   before  dinaet.     Hemi     Hra.  Abbott 

"  It's  two  years  ago  come  Tuesday,  that  1  wai 
sitting  where  you  nisy  be  now,  turning  a  brown 
bolland  sofa  cover,  for  which  thej  charge  nxteen 
pence  to  wonb,  whereas  only  one  side  was  dirty,  and 
I  thought  I  would  hsTG  the  benefit  of  the  one  which 
was  not,  when  Bloamfieli!,  our  page  as  was  then,. 
but  who  is  now  grown  into  Lord  Lobsky's  family, 
anr!  wears  a  sky-blue  livery,  and  his  hair  in  powder, 
perhaps  you  know  'em?  Hem  I  I  thought  yoa 
might.  Well,  an  I  was  uying,  BloomSetd  announ- 
ces a  gentleman  to  look  at  the  apartments.  I  rolled 
up  the  sofa  cover,  and  telling  him  to  show  the  gen- 
tleman  into  the  neit  room,  put  it  into  the  ehiffo- 
niire,  the  very  one  at  your  back,  sir,  and  went  to 
the  person  so  nnnouDced,  and  found  a  very  mild, 
gentlemanly  young  man,  attired  in  deep  mourning, 
about  ihrev-and-twcnty,  itith  a  small  riding-whip  In 
his  hand,  and  light  auburn  hur  rather  inclined  to 
be  carroty." 

" '  Mra.  Abbott,'  aajB  he. 

"'Tou'vo  apartments  to  Ictf 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  says  I.  'Two  pun'  ten  a-week,  wash- 
ing eitia,  including  boot-cleuning  and  sltendance, 
without  firing,  and  the  use  of  the  piano.' 

"  '  My  name  is  Ur.  Bosberry,'  says  he,  '  and  I  en- 
gage your  apartments  on  those  terms,  having  Jual 
lost  a  distant  relation,  and  shall  take  possession  to- 
morrow, having  received  a  legacy  of  considerable 
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amount ;  and  when  my  man  brings  my  luggage,  he 
kind  enough  to  let  a  fire  be  lighted  in  both  rooms.* 

'*'Sir,  it  shall  be  done/  says  I,  *but  without  a 
reference  or  a  deposit,  I  shouldnH  like,  as  it  is 
usual — ^ 

"*I  beg  pardon,'  said  he,  'for  forgetting  it. 
There^s  a  five-pound  note,  with  my  name  and  ad- 
dress on  that  card,  which  though  it^s  a  country 
note,  is  as  good  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  any 
body  knows  me  in  Coleman-street,  London.'  '* 

And  Mr.  Bosberry  took  your  apartments,  I  be- 
lieve, Mrs.  Abbott,  and  continued  to  occupy  them 
for  many  months,  during  which  time  he  formed  an 
attiachment  for  your  daughter  Julia,  proposed  for 
her,  was  accepted,  and  had  arranged  every  thing 
for  the  joyftil  occasion,  when  the  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  you  will  now  relate  to  us.  Tou  were 
about  to  say  Uiat  Mr.  Bosberry  was  of  rather  a  jeal- 
ous temperament,  and  that  on  the  twelflh  day  pre- 
ceding the  wedding,  he  called  you  into  the  room  and 
said — Pray  go  on,  Mrs.  Abbott. 

***Mrs.  Abbott,^  says  he,  *I  shall  be  married  in 
London.* 

'*  ^  In  London  I*  I  shrieks ;  and  down  I  set  on  that 
ottoman  where  Mary  has  left  the  dust-^Ui  and  a 
bundle  of  fire-wood,  which  you  will  excuse. 

"  *  Yes,  ma*am,*  says  Mr.  Bosberry,  *  for  Miss  Ab- 
bott seems  lately,  ma'am,  to  be  holding  a  daily  levee 
and  drawing-room  of  aU  the  male  population  of 
Brighton.' 

**  *  Sir,'  says  I,  of  course  feeling  naturally  all  my 
maternal  dignity  rising  in  my  throat,  and  choking 
my  utterance,  so  that  I  could  not  speak  without 
coughing,  *  Julia  is  above  suspicion,  and  has  re- 
ceived  from  her  cradle,  as  well  as  five  years'  board 
and  tuition  under  Mrs.  Roscommon's  finishing  acade- 
my, an  education  above  the  ordinary,  and  which 
would  render  her  incapable  of  such  conduct  as  you 
attribute  to  that  unoffending  ^rl,'  who  that  instant 
entered  the  room,  and  took  a  seat  accordingly. 
But  I  fear  Fm  boring  you  and  your  friend,  and  as 
the  washerwoman  has  just  drove  up  to  the  door  in 
her  cart,  and  Fve  not  made  out  the  book,  perhaps 
youll  tell  him  the  rest  and  allow  me  to  wish  you 
good  morning." 

Good  morning,  Mrs.  Abbott. 

So  if  you'll  stroll  with  me  to  the  pier,  I  will  con- 
tinue this  disjointed  narrative. 

Bosberry  was  resolute;  he  vowed  they  should 
leave  Brighton  on  the  morrow,  or  he  would  do 
something  desperate.  The  ladies  were  fain  to  suc- 
cumb, and  Mrs.  Abbott,  with  an  eye  to  business, 
stuck  up  in  the  window  a  bill  of  **  Apartments  to 
let,"  within  an  hour  of  the  foregoing  conversation. 

'*  Bloomfield,"  exclaimed  Bosberry,  **say  Miss 
Abbott  is  out ;  say  I  am  out  to  every  body  that 
calls  to-day." 

Rat-tat-tat,  went  the  knocker  instantly,  as  though 
to  test  the  page's  fidelity. 

"  Out,  sir,  fOl  on  'em  out,  sir,"  said  Bloomfield,  hi 
ft  very  loud  voice. 

"  Indeed  I  Tell  Mr.  Bosberry  that  Mr.  Jackson 
called,"  said  the  visitor,  and  bang  went  the  door. 

*' Jackson!  I  lent  him  ten  pounds  yesterday, 
and  he's  called  to  pay  me.  Here  I  Hi  I  Jackson, 
old  boy,"  cried  Bosberry,  from  the  Verandah.  **  At 
home  to  you,  of  course.  Here,  come  in  at  the  win- 
dow ;  give  me  your  hand ;  up  you  are ! "  and  Mr. 
Jackson  was  handed  in  accordingly. 

He  had  called  to  discharge  his  obligation ;  there 
was  the  note.    Bfosberry  went  into  an  inner  room 


to  phMse  the  money  in  his  desk,  and  judge  of  hii 
horror  when,  reflected  in  the  mirror,  he  saw  Jack* 
son  whispering  to  Julia,  Julia  smiline  on  Jackson, 
and  both  affectionately  pressing  the  nands  of  each 
other.  In  a  state  of  mind  **  more  easUv  imagined 
than  described,"  be  returned  into  the  front  room, 
and,  with  a  smile  as  ghastly  as  a  gorgon's,  requested 
Jackson  to  take  some  wine. 

"  No  wine,  thank  you,"  said  Jackson,  "  but  if  mj 
dear  young  friend  would  favor  me  with  a  cup  of 
coffee,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged." 

"  Viper !  "  thought  Bosberry ;  "  but  I  won't  be 
done ;  he  shall  not  stop  here.--Jack6on,"  said  he, 
tatto  voce,  *'  I  have  a  most  particular  appointment 
with  Captain  Hamstringer,  and  Julia  detests  him  so 
much,  that  I  know  not  how  to  get  away.  It  is 
already  five  minutes  past  the  hour.  Can  you  take 
me  out  ?  " 

"  ni  do  it,"  said  Jackson,  winking  violently  it 
Bosberry,  and  then  continuing,  in  a  loud  voice,  "By 
the  bye,  I  have  just  parted  Irom  old  Bonus,  cor 
director ;  he  told  me  he  wished  to  sec  you  immedi- 
ately;  I  quite  forgot  to  name  it  before.  Tonll 
find  him  at  The  Ship.  Now,  make  no  stranger  of 
me,"  continued  Jackson,  in  answer  to  Bosberry*! 
negative  gesticulations ;  **  go,  I  insist  upon  it,"  and 
half  by  force,  half  by  persuasion,  the  unhappy  man 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  house  in  possession  of 
the  enemy. 

Jackson  remained  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Julia  for  something  more  than  an  hour,  when,  again 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he  took  his  departure. 
How  happy  that  conversation  had  made  Jufia  I 

Jackson  had  just  left  the  house,  when  a  wrt  of  a 
gentleman  applied  to  see  the  apartments.  The  ap* 
plicant  was  very  showily  dressed,  and  might  have 
served  as  the  embodiment  of  one  of  those  poetical 
advertisements  (the  tailor  very  properly  invoking 
the  nine)  of  Schneider  art  which  daily  tempt  the 
unwary.  A  naval  cap,  anchored  and  laced,  was 
placed  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  con* 
trasted  somewhat  oddly  with  the  brass  spurs  which 
adorned  the  heels  of  his  boots.  Bloomfield,  who 
always  acted  as  groom  of  the  chamber  (until  the 
appearance  of  a  nibble,  when  his  mistress  was  o^ 
dered  to  be  summoned),  was  delighted  with  him. 
He  thought  him  a  "perfect  gent,"  and  as  such 
looked  forward  to  much  fun  and  many  stray  six- 
pences. The  stranger  seemed  particularly  pleased 
with  all  the  arrangements,  especially  admiring  the 
weight  of  the  forks  and  spoons,  which  Bloomfield 
assured  him  **was  real  silver,  and  none  of  your 
'lectrifying,  which  took  all  the  steam  out  of  a  boy 
to  make  'em  look  decent."  Mr.  Bosberry's  gold 
watch  on  the  mantel-piece  was  also  honored  with 
the  stranger's  warmest  commendations ;  and  Bloom* 
field  had  the  interest  of  the  establishment  too  much 
at  heart  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  the  watch  did 
not  go  with  the  lodgings. 

"  Let  me  see  your  missis,"  said  the  stranger ;  ^if 
we  can  hagree  about  terms,  I  thmk  the  hapartmenti 
will  do." 

Bloomfield  rushed  fVom  the  room,  delijp;hted. 

The  stranger  was  evidently  a  genius,  for  the  mo- 
ment the  boy  had  gone,  he  performed  three  rapid 
acts  of  eccentricity.  He  twisted  the  bdt  from  the 
French  window ;  he  drained  Mr.  Bosberry's  decan- 
ter, which  stood  upon  the  table,  and  appropriated 
that  gentleman's  beet  hat,  which  by  chance  was  on 
the  sideboard!  He  also  looked  wistfhDy  at  the 
watch,  the  spoons,  and  the  forks,  and  shrugging  his 
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iMnilden  muttered,  *' No,  not  now — them  lodging- 
UHue  keepers  have  hejee  like  'awkfl.**  « 

Mrs.  Abbott  requested  the  stranger^s  presence  in 
he  puior,  where  all  matters  of  business  must  have 
wen  speedily  arranged,  as  very  shortly  after  the 
leoentno  ^ntleman  was  seen  walking  on  the  I^er, 
kod  observed  to  borrow  the  contents  of  an  old  gen- 
leman^B  pocket — the  said  old  gentleman  being  at 
he  time  up  to  his  eyes  in  the  parliamentary  debate 
m.  the  Com  Laws. 

But  where  was  Bosberry?  Flitting  round  and 
ibont  Trumper  Terrace  like  a  perturbed  spirit.  He 
lad  watched  Jackson  leave  the  house;  he  had 
loted  every  minute  of  his  stay ;  he  had  seen  the 
icoentric  gentleman  enter  the  once  happy  No.  48  ; 
ud  seen  him  in  the  parlor,  and  of  course  had 
)laced  him  to  the  account  of  the  faithless  Julia. 
3at  he  had  not  seen  pretty  little  Julia  Johnson 
Hiss  Abbott^s  cousin  and  namesake)  at  the  door, 
ind  heard  her  give  the  faintest  rat-a-tat  imagin- 
ible. 

"  Oh,  Julia  1  ^  exclaimed  Julia  Johnson,  as  she 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  Julia  Abbott,  "Jackson 
!iss  told  you  all ;  I  have  just  received  his  note — 
liere  it  is ;  and  he  assures  me  his  father  has  con- 
tented to  our  being  married  in  a  month,  and  that 
fohn  would  meet  me  here  at  nine  o'clock — and 
(here  he  is — Fm  sure  that's  his  knock.'' 

It  was  Jackson,  sure  enough.  Bosberry  saw 
kfan!  One  hour,  ten  minutes,  and  thirty-nine  sec- 
Mids  did  Bosberry  watch  for  his  departure,  but  in 
rsiiL  At  the  fortieth  second  he — but  we  must  not 
laticipate  events. 

"We  can  never  thank  you  enough,  dear- Julia," 
nid  Jackson,  again  pressing  Miss  Abbott's  hands  to 
tds  lips ;  *'  but  for  you  how  few  would  have  been 
ror  meetings ;  but  now  all  will  be  well ;  in  a  month 
ihe  wQl  be  mine,  never  to  be  separated  f^om  me 
trat  by  death  I    Oh,  Julia  I— etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

*'  There,  see  him  to  the  door,  do,"  said  Miss  Ab- 
bott; **of  course  you  have  something  to  say  to 
Midi  other ;  but,  dearest,  wrap  my  shawl  over  your 
besd,  there*s  a  dreadful  draught  in  our  passage — 
Hr.  Bosberry  nearly  caught  his  death  there  before 
ve  were  quite  eneaged."  And  the  considerate  girl 
boonded  up  to  the  second  floor  like  a — ^like  a — 
bird. 

Miss  Abbott  was  rieht;  Jackson  and  his  Julia 
had  much  to  say  on  their  way  to  the  street-door : 
ind  it  was  during  their  ** happy  converse"  that 
Bosberry's  patience  exhausted  itself. 

**  By  jingo  t  I  will  know  the  worst  I "  he  ex- 
dtimed ;  *'  she^s  a  flirt — a  coquette  :  I  will  listen 
It  the  keyhole — any  thing  to  bring  detection  home 
to  her.  Ah  I  the  balcony ! "  And  stealthily  as  a 
oat  he  cUmbered  into  the  dining-room. 

AH  was  still ;  the  last  streak  of  sunlight  was  fad- 
iiiff  in  the  horizon.  Bosberry  could  not  discern  the 
obiects  in  the  room :  he  lighted  a  taper.  The  first 
thmg  which  struck  him  was  the  exhausted  decanter. 
Fhe  next  object  which  caught  his  attention  was  the 
Mscentric  gentleman's  abandoned  cap.  Bosberry 
ihook  with  rage  and  agony. 

'*  Another  admirer !  Oh,  Jul — ^  and  the  word 
itnck  as  last  in  his  throat  as  a  fish-bone ;  for  at  that 
Boment  be  heard  voices  at  the  street-door.  What 
iras  that  ? — a  kiss  t  He  crept  to  the  window,  and 
there  he  saw  the  perfidious  Jackson  again  attempt 
lo  embrace  a  figure  enveloped  in  a  shawl !  Ah !  he 
knew  that  shawl  too  well — the  gaslight  showed  him 
the  pattern;   a  pale  blue  pine-apple  on  a  white 


ffround  I  He  gave  it  to  Julia  on  her  last  birth-day. 
He  staggered  almost  insensible  fh>m  the  window, 
and  buried  his  fiice  in  the  sofa  pillow. 

Miss  Abbott  called  "  Bloomfieldt  ** 

"Hark!  that's  her  voice  I " 

"Take  this  letter  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  and  if 
the  ^ntleman  is  within,  wait  for  an  answer." 

"What  gentleman  ouffht  she  to  know  at  the  Bed- 
ford ?  "  mentally  ejaculated  the  distracted  Bosberry. 
"  What's  this  ?  My  writing  case  I  Yes,  and  here, 
on  the  blotUng-paper,  is  "  (and  he  held  the  tell-tale 
sheet  before  the  candle)  "  T-h-o-s.  B-1-a-c-k,  E-s-q., 
B-e-d-f — ,"  and  he  read  no  more. 

"Some  one  must  be  sacrificed,"  he  exclaimed, 
hastily  producing  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  proceeding 
to  load  them;  "there  must  be  a  wretch  in  the 
house  now — ^if  he's — not  too  big,  I  will  immolate  him 
on  the  altar  of — .  Zounds  t  I've  rammed  a  nut  into 
the  pistol  instead  of  a  bullet — no  matter — and  now 
there's  the  taper  gone  out — but  revenge  is  sweet. 
Why  did  I  love  her — why  ?  "  and  throwmg  himself 
on  the  sofa,  he  continued,  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
to  upbraid  himself  vainly  and  incoherently,  until  he 
was  aroused  by  a  noise  at  the  window. 

"  What's  that  ?    A  man  hi  the  balcony?  " 

Yes,  it  was  the  eccentric  gentleman  returned  no 
doubt  (as  he  assured  Bosberry)  with  a  bull's-eye 
lantern  to  look  for  the  cap  he  had  so  strangely  left 
behind  him. 

Bosberry's  calmness  was  getting  awful. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  this  subterfuge  shall  not  save 
you — this  sort  of  thing  is  getting  unbearable — I 
must  take  some  decisive  steps — your  card,  sir." 

The  eccentric  gentleman  seemed  puzzled  by  thb 
request ;  but,  afler  a  moment's  hesitation,  produced 
a  card-case,  and  handed  the  required  pasteboard  to 
Bosbernr,  who  read  aloud  firmly  and  distinctly  the 
name  of  "Thomas  Black." 

"Enough,"  said  Bosberry,  "I  understand  the 
purport  of  your  visit — take  your  choice,  sir  (and  he 
pointed  to  the  pistols  on  the  table),  for  I  am  des- 
perate." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  haint  going  to  fight," 
exclaimed  the  stranger.  "  Call  the  perlice  if  you 
like,  but  no  fire-harms — ^I  don't  resist." 

"  Coward,"  said  Bosberry,  with  more  dignity  than 
he  had  before  exhibited,  "  I  demand  satisfaction!  " 

"Satisfaction!  the  man's  a  bass,"  replied  the 
stranger,  seizing  a  pistol.  "  Come,  let  me  go,  mis- 
ter— i  hain't  a  going  to  be  shot  at  neither." 

"Never!  I  shall — ^"  cried  Bosberry,  but  recol- 
lecting that  one  of  the  pistols  only  was  loaded  with 
ball,  he  altered  the  proposed  form  of  the  sentence 
into — "  shall  it  be  said  that  I  took  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  an  enemy.  You  may  go,  sir!  to-morrow 
you  shall  hear  from  me !  but  I'll  trouble  you  for 
that  pistol,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  the  pair." 

"  Don't  you,"  said  the  eccentric  stranger,  making 
a  retrograde  movement  to  the  windows,  "  but  ye're 
not  a-going  to  pop  at  me  when  my  back's  turned, 
so  here's  off." 

Bosberry  instantly  rushed  upon  him,  and  a  fear- 
ful struggle  ensued,  during  which  the  pistol,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  was  discharged,  and  the  pier- 
glass  (48-in.  by  66-in.)  was  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

The  noise  brought  all  the  family  into  the  room ! 
There  lay  Bosberry,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  co- 
vered with  the  fragments  of  the  dessert,  and  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  weight  of  the  inverted  table, 
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placed  thus  by  the  eccentric  gentleman,  who  had 

retreated  aa  he  had  entered,  by  the  window. 

•  •  «  « 

"  And  now,  having  told  you  all  I  think  and  feel,** 
said  Bosberry,  after  the  necessary  screaming  and 
fainting  had  sabsided,  **  I  beg  to  remark  that  this  is 
the  work  of  your  friend,  ma^am — of  ymar  friend, 
ma*am,**  and  he  looked  at  Julia. 


'*0f  m-y-y-y  fHend,**  sobbed  out  Miss  Abbott. 
"  Yes — ^your  friend — ^Mr.  Thomas  Bl- 


»» 


"  Mr.  Thomas  Black,*'  announced  Bloomfield. 

"  Why,  he's  never  dared  to  come  back,"  cried 
Bosberry,  as  a  very  respectable  elderly  gentleman 
was  ushered  into  the  room.  It  was  the  same  that 
the  eccentric  gentleman  had  "eased**  of  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  card-case  in  the  morning. 

'*  Uncle  I**  cried  Julia. 

''  Brother  !**  cried  Mrs.  Abbott.  *'  Welcome  home 
from  India!" 

Tes  I  quite  true ;  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  after  a  long 
sqjourn  in  the  East,  had  come  down  to  Brighton  to 
seek  out  his  relatives,  the  Abbotts.  His  name  an- 
nounced in  the  **  Arrivals,**  had  informed  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott of  his  whereabouts,  and  Julia  had  written  ac- 
cordingly,    Bosberry  was  bothered. 


"But  Jackson— the  shawl—** 

"  Was  worn  bv  me,**  said  Miss  Johnson.  "Mr. 
Jackson  is  my — ^** 

"Affianced  husband,**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abbott; 
"  and  if  it  hadn*t  been  for  some  people  such  an 
event  had  never  been,  now  foully  suspected  and 
sought  to  be  ii^jured  in  name  and  fame. 

Bosberry  was  more  bothered — more  so,  when  t 
police  oflScer  (introduced  by  Bloomfield)  requested 
his  attendance  in  the  morning  to  give  what  evidence 
he  could  against  the  eccentric  gentleman,  who  was 
then  at  the  station-house,  laboring  under  something 
more  than  a  suspicion  of  theft. 

Bosberry  fell  on  his  knees        •        •        • 

If  you  refer  to  the  Supplement  of  the  JlmeMy  Sep* 
tember  81,  1847,  and  look  for  "Marriages,**  joa 
will  read  as  follows : — 

"On  the  29th,  at  St.  Buckleton*8,  Brighton,  Au- 
gustus Brown  Bosberry,  Esq.,  to  Julia,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Rackstraw  Abbott,  of  Trumper  Ter- 


race. 


"  On  the  same  day,  at  the  same  place,  John  Jack- 
son, Esq.,  to  Julia,  ninth  daughter  of  Peter  John' 
son,  Esq.,  of  the  Dyke,  Brighton.** 


•♦• 


THE    BARBER    OF    STOCKSB A WLER. 

^  Salt  of  i\t  Snptmaittral 

BT  MABK  LEMON. 


At  the  little  town  of  Stocksbawler,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  in  the  year  of  grace  1880,  resided  one  Hans 
Scrapschins,  an  industrious  and  dose-shaving  bar- 
ber. His  industry  met  with  due  encouragement 
from  the  bearded  portion  of  the  community ;  and 
the  softer  sex,  whose  greatest  fault  is  fickleness, 

?;enerally  selected  Hans  for  the  honor  of  new- 
ronting  them,  when  they  had  grown  tired  of  the 
ringlets  nature  had  bestowed,  and  which  time  had 
frosted. 

Hans  continued  to  shave  and  thrive,  and  all  the 
careful  old  burghers  foretold  of  his  future  well- 
doing; when  he  met  with  a  misfortune,  which 
promised  for  a  time  to  shut  up  his  shop  and  leave 
him  a  beggar.    He  fell  in  love. 

Neighbors  warned  Hans  of  the  consequences  of 
his  folly ;  but  all  remonstrance  was  vain.  Cus- 
tomers became  scarce,  wearing  out  their  patience 
and  their  wigs  together ;  the  shop  became  dirty, 
and  winter  saw  the  flies  of  summer  scattered  on  his 
show-board. 

Agnes  Flirtitz  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  Stocks- 
bawler. Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  a  summer's  sky, 
her  cheeks  as  rosy  as  an  autumn  sunset,  and  her 
teeth  as  white  as  winter's  snow.  Her  hair  was  a 
beautiful  flaxen — ^not  a  drab — but  that  peculiar 
sevenpenny-moist-sugar  tint  which  the  poets  of  old 
were  wont  to  call  golden.  Her  voice  was  melo- 
dious ;  her  notes  in  alt,  were  equal  to  Grisi's :  in 
short,  she  would  have  been  a  very  desirable,  lova- 
ble young  lady,  if  she  had  not  been  a  coquette. 

Hans  met  her  at  a  festival  given  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  demise  of  the  burgomaster's  second  wife 
— I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  in  celebration  of  his  union 
with  his  third  bride.  From  that  day,  Hans  was  a 
lost  barber.  Sleeping,  waking,  shaving,  curling, 
weaving,  or  powdering,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 


Agnes.  His  love-dreams  placed  him  in  all  kinds  of 
awkward  predicaments. 

And  Agnes — what  thought  she  of  the  nnhappy 
barber  ?  Nothing,  except  that  he  was  a  presump* 
tuous  puppy,  and  wore  very  unfiuhionable  gar 
ments.  Hans  received  an  intimation  of  this  latter 
opinion ;  and,  after  sundry  quailings  and  misgivings, 
he  resolved  to  dispose  of  his  remaining  stock  in 
trade,  and,  for  once,  dress  like  a  gentleman.  The 
measure  had  been  taken  by  the  tailor,  the  garmento 
had  been  basted  and  tried  on,  and  Hans  was  stand- 
ing at  his  door  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
awaiting  their  arrival  in  a  completed  condition  (as 
there  was  to  be  a  fete  on  the  morrow,  at  which 
Agnes  was  to  be  present),  when  a  stranger  requested 

to  be  shaved.    Hans  wished  him  at  the next 

barber's ;  but  there  was  something  so  unpleasantly 
positive  in  the  visitor's  appearance,  that  he  had  not 
the  power  to  object,  so  politely  bowed  him  into  the 
shop.  The  stranger  removed  his  cap,  and  discov- 
ered two  very  ugly  protuberances,  one  on  eacb 
side  of  his  head,  and  of  most  unphrenological  i^ 
pearance.  Hans  commenced  operations — ^the  lather 
dried  as  fast  as  he  laid  it  on,  and  the  razor  emitted 
small  sparks  as  it  encountered  the  bristles  on  the 
stranger's  chin.  Hans  felt  particularly  uncomfort- 
able, and  not  a  word  had  hitherto  passed  on  either 
side,  when  the  stranger  broke  the  ice  by  asking  ra- 
ther abruptly,  "Have  you  any  schnapps  in  the 
house  ?"  Hans  jumped  Uke  a  parched  pea.  With- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  the  stranger  rose,  and 
opened  the  cupboard.  "  I  never  take  any  thing 
stronger  than  water,**  said  Hans,  in  reply  to  the 
"Pshaw  I'*  which  broke  from  the  stranger's  lips  as 
he  smelt  at  the  contents  of  a  little  brown  pitcher. 
"More  fool  you,**  replied  his  customer.  "Here, 
taste  that — some  of  the  richest  grape-blood  of 
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k ;"  and  h«  handed  Bam  t  imall  Suk,  which 
«T  twrbet  respectfutlj  declined.  "Hal  hal 
t  jou  hope  lo  thriTe  with  tbe  oomen,"  wid 
knger.  "  Ho  wooder  that  Agnei  treats  jou 
Iocs.  But  drink,  man  1  drinkJ" 
Itnnger  took  a  pipe,  and  coolij  seated  liim- 
iln  in  hia  chair,  hunfc  one  leg  orer  the  back 
her,  and  slrikiUK  hU  finger  briaklj  down  bia 
Jdted  a  flame  that  ignited  his  tobacco,  and 
)  puffed,  and  puffed,  till  eTery  moth  in  the 
•ngbed  aloud.  The  uneaslneBS  of  Hans  in- 
,  and  he  looked  towards  the  door  with  the 
ovardlf  inlenlion;  and,  lo!  two  laughing, 
1  laces  were  pee^ung  in  at   them.      "Ma! 

id  to  Han«'i  horror,  two  very  equirocal 
I  entered  tbe  tbop.  Hans  felt  scandaliied, 
■  about  to  make  a  moeC  powerful  remon- 
,  when  h«  encountered  the  eye  of  his  iniper- 
inatomer;  and,  IroiD  its  sinieter  expression, 
^t  it  wise  lo  be  silent.  One  of  the  daniBeta 
lierielf  upon  the  stranger's  knee,  whilst  the 
ooked  most  coaiingly  to  the  barber;  who, 
r,  remained  proof  to  all  her  winlu  and 
and  "wreathed  smiles." 
litien  r  eiclaimed  the  lady,  "  the  man's  an 

u,  jou're  a  fool!"  said  the  stranger;  and 
norata  concurred  in  the  opinloa.  The  Sask 
un  proffered — the  eje^arlillerj  again  brought 
JOD,  but  Bans  remained  constant  lo  pump- 
nd  Agnes  Fliniti. 

itranger  rubbed  (be  palm  of  his  hand  on  one 
head  ornaments,  as  though  he  were  some- 
^exed  at  the  contumacious  conduct  of  the 
;  then  rimug,  he  gracefuUj  led  the  ladies 
ls  be  Blood,  with  one  foot  on  the  step  of  the 
t  tamed  his  head  scornfullj  over  hia  ahouldcr 
d,  "Uana,  yon  are  nothing  but — a  barber; 
Tore  I  eat,  jou  sboU  repent  of  your  present 

lat  aecurlty  hare  I  that  you  will  keep  your 
replied  Hana,  who  felt  emboldened  by  the 
dtuation   of  bis  customer,   and   the  shop 

at  which  he  had  obtained  possession. 

>  best  in  the  world,"  said  the  stranger. 
take  these !"  and  placing  both  rows  of  hia 

B  the  hands  of  the  astonished   Hans,  he 

walked  up  tbe  street  with  Ihe  ladies. 


had  had,  he  proceeded  to  put  on  his  pantaloona. 
With  great  care  he  thrust  hb  left  kg  into  its  proper 
dlTiaion,  when,  to  his  horror  and  amasement,  he 
found  that  he  bad  grown  tieo/rtt  at  Uatt  duritiff  tM* 


of  I 


rhen  Stilt,  the  tailor,  entered  with  the  ao- 
md  the  ao4ong«ipected  garmenta.  Tbe 
r  was  forgotten ;  the  door  was  bolted,  the 

tried  on,  and  they  Htled  to  a  miracle.  A 
ure^comered  piece  of  looking-glaaa  was  beld 
J  direction  by  the  delighted  tailor,  who  de- 
llis  performance  his  chef-tTtnivre  ;  and  Uana 
'  the  first  time  in  bia  life,  that  he  looked  Uke 
emaa.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  or 
hieit  bint  at  discount  for  ready  money,  he 
e  tailor  hia  last  thaler,  and  his  old  suit  of 
,  as  per  contract  \  shook  Stitz's  hand  at  part- 

eTery  bone  of  the  tailor's  fingers  ached  for 
r  afterwards,  bolted  tbe  door,  and  went  to 
e  poorest  but  happiest   barber  in  Stocks- 

'  a  restless  night,  Baoa  roae  tbe  neit  mom- 
h  the  oddest  sensstioa  in  the  wor^d.  He 
that  the  bed  was  shorter,  tbe  chairs  lower, 
t  room  smaller,  than  on  the  preceding  day ; 
ritmting  tbia  feeling  to  tbe  fererisb  sleep  no 


nighi;  and  that  the  pantaloons  which  had  fitted  M 
admirably  before,  were  now  only  knee-br«ecbes. 
He  rushed  to  the  window  with  the  intention  of 
breaking  his  neck  by  a  leap  into  the  street,  when 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  strange  cnslomer  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  who  was  leaning  against  the  gable-end 
of  the  house  opposite,  quielly  smoking  bis  meer- 
schaum. Hans  paused;  then  thought,  and  then 
concluded  that  biTing  found  an  appetite,  ha  had 
repented  of  bis  boast  at  parting,  and  had  called  for 
his  teeth.  Being  a  good-natured  lad,  Hans  shuffled 
down  stairs,  and  opening  the  door,  called  hbn  to 
come  over.  The  stranger  obeyed  tiie  ■ummoni, 
but  honorably  refused  to  accept  of  his  teeth,  ei' 
ccpt  on  the  conditions  of  tbe  wager.  To  Hans' 
great  surprise  he  seemed  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  phenomenon  of  tbe  past  night,  and  good-na- 
turedly offered  to  go  to  Stitz,  and  inform  him  of  the 
barber's  dilemma.  The  stranger  departed,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  tailor  arrived,  and  having  ascer- 
lained  by  bis  inch-measure  the  truth  of  Hana'  con- 
jectures, bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  as  be  had  a 
suit  of  clothes  which  would  exactly  fit  him.  They 
had  been  made  for  a  travelling  giant,  who  had 
either  forgotten  to  call  for  them,  or  suspected  that 
Stitz  would  require  the  gitt  before  he  gave  up  tbe 
broadcloth. 

The  tailor  was  right— they  did  fit— and  In  an 
hour  afterwards  Hans  was  on  his  way  to  tbe  fiU. 
When  he  arrived  there,  many  of  his  old  friend* 
stood  agape  for  a  few  momenta ;  but,  as  stranger 
things  had  occurred  in  Germany  than  a  man  grow- 
ing two  feet  in  one  night,  they  soon  ceased  to 
notice  the  alteration  in  Bant'  appearance.  Agnes 
was  evidently  struck  with  the  improvement  of  the 
barber's  figure,  and  for  two  whole  hours  did  be  en- 
joy  tbe  extreme  felicity  of  making  half-a-doieo 
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vther  young  gentlemen  miserable,  bj  monopoli^ng 
the  arm  and  conyersation  of  the  beautj  of  Stocka- 
bawler.  But  pleasure,  like  fine  weather,  lasts  not 
for  ever ;  and,  as  Hans  and  Agnes  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  a  path,  his  eye  again  encountered  the  stran- 
ger. Whether  it  was  from  fear  or  dislike,  be  knew 
not,  but  his  heart  seemed  to  sink,  and  so  did  his 
body ;  for,  to  his  utter  dismay,  he  found  that  he 
had  shrunk  to  his  original  proportions,  and  that  the 
garment  of  the  giant  hung  about  him  in  any  thing 
but  gracefVii  festoons.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  human 
telescope,  that  some  infernal  power  could  elongate 
or  shut  up  at  pleasure. 

The  whole  band  of  jealous  rivals  set  up  the 
**  Laughing  Chorus,**  and  Agnes,  in  the  extremity 
of  her  disgust,  turned  up  her  nose  till  she  nearly 
fractured  its  bridge,  whilst  Hans  rushed  from  the 
scene  of  his  disgr*6ie,  and  never  stopped  running 
until  he  opened  the  door  of  his  little  shop,  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  laid  his  head  down  upon 
an  old  **  family  BiMei^  which  chanced  to  be  upon 
the  table.  In  this  ^position  he  continued  for  some 
time,  when,  on  raising  his  head,  he  found  his  tor- 
mentor and  the  two  ladies,  grouped  like  the  Graces, 
In  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 

**Well,  Scrapsohins,**  said   the  genUeman,   *'I 


have  called  for  my  teeth.  Ton  see  I  have  kept  my 
promise.**  Hans  sighed  deeply,  and  the  ladies 
giggled. 

^Nay,  man,  never  look  so  glum!  Here,  take 
the  flask — forget  Agnes,  and  console  yourself  with 
the  love  of — ^" 

The  conclusion  of  this  harangue  must  for  ever 
remain  a  mystery ;  for  Hans,  at  this  moment,  took 
up  the  family  volume  which  had  served  him  for  a 
pillow,  and  dashed  it  at  the  heads  of  the  trio.  A 
scream,  so  loud  that  it  broke  the  tympanum  of  his 
left  ear,  seemed  to  issue  fW>m  them  simultaneouslj 
— a  thick  vapor  filled  the  room,  which  gradoallj 
cleared  off,  and  left  no  traees  of  Hans*  visitors  but 
three  small  sticks  of  stone  brimstone.  The  truth 
flashed  upon  the  barber — his  visitor  was  the  ht- 
famed  Mephistopheles.  Hans  packed  up  his  re- 
maining wardrobe,  razor,  strop,  soap-dish,  scissors, 
and  combs,  and  turned  his  back  upon  Stocksbawler 
for  ever.  Four  years  passed  away,  and  Hans  wts 
again  a'  thriving  man,  and  Agnes  Flirtitz  the  wife 
of  the  doctor  of  Stocksbawler.  Another  yetr 
pas8ed  on,  and  Hans  was  both  a  husband  and  a 
father ;  but  the  coquette  who  had  nearly  been  his 
ruin  had  eloped  with  the  chaueur  of  a  travelliDg 
nobleman. 


•♦• 


LAUGH    AND    GET    FAT! 


BY 


FITZGERALD. 


Lftck  we  motives  to  iMigbf    Are  not  all  things,  an^  thine,  every  thing,  to  be  Ungbed  atf    And  If  nothing  were  to  b« 
seen,  felt,  heard,  or  ondentood,  we  would  laugh  at  it  too.— Mkkbt  Bkoqabs. 


THKai*8  nothing  here  on  earth  deserves 

Half  of  the  thought  we  waste  about  it ; 
And  thinking  but  destroys  the  nerves. 

When  we  could  do  so  well  without  it : 
If  folks  would  let  the  world  go  round. 

And  pay  their  tithes,  and  eat  their  dinners, 
Such  doleful  looks  would  not  be  found, 

To  frighten  us  poor  laughing  sinners : 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 
But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing  I 


One  plagues  himself  about  the  sun. 

And  puzzles  on,  through  every  weather. 
What  time  he*ll  rise, — ^how  long  he*ll  run, — 

And  when  he*ll  leave  us  altogether : 
Now  matters  it  a  pebble-stone, 

Whether  he  shines  at  six  or  seven  ? 
If  they  don*t  leave  the  sun  alone. 

At  last  they*ll  plague  him  out  of  heaven! 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 
But  hiugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 


Another  BfAnB  from  out  his  brains 

Fine  cobwebs,  to  amuse  his  neighbors, 
And  gets,  for  all  his  toils  and  pains. 

Reviewed  and  laughed  at  for  his  labors : 
Fame  is  Ma  star !  and  fame  is  sweet ; 

And  praise  is  pleasanter  than  honey, — 
/  write  at  Just  so  much  a  sheet, 

And  Messrs.  Longman  pay  the  money ! 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  Sing, 
But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 


My  brother  gave  his  heart  away 

To  Mercandotti,  when  he  met  her ; 
She  married  Mr.  Ball  one  day — 

He's  gone  to  Sweden  to  forget  her  I 
I  had  a  charmer,  too— -and  sighed 

And  raved  all  day  and  night  about  her ; 
She  caught  a  cold,  poor  thing  I  and  died. 

And  I — am  just  as  fat  without  her  I 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 
But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 


For  tears  are  vastly  pretty  things, 

But  make  one  very  thin  and  taper ; 
And  sighs  are  music*s  sweetest  strings. 

But  sound  most  beautiful>-on  paper ! 
"Thought**  is  the  Sage*s  brightest  star, 

Her  gems  alone  are  worth  his  finding ; 
But  as  Fm  not  particular. 

Please  God,  1*11  keep  on  "  nerer-mindhig.* 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 
But  hiugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing ! 


Oh !  in  this  troubled  world  of  onrs, 

A  laughter  mine*s  a  glorious  treasure ; 
And  separating  thorns  from  flowers. 

Is  half  a  pain  and  half  a  pleasure : 
And  why  be  grave  instead  of  gay  f 

Why  feel  a-thirst  while  folks  are  quailing? 
Oh !  trust  me,  whatsoe*er  they  say, 

There*s  nothing  half  so  good  as  laughing  I 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 
But  laugh,  like  me,  at  every  thing  | 


DEVON  OOOSEBERET. 


title,  bu  for  ib  D  . 
Tuiooa  breed*  of  tpfita,  quinc 
In  thu  BituBlion,  it  hoi  b«eD  in 


learning  and  science  of  any 
kind,  I  some  jesra  ago  be- 
came a  Bubicriber  to  the 
Great  Hammawa;  Horticul- 
tural Sooietj, — a  ociely, 
which,  aa  appears  bj  its 
!  imprOTement  of  tbe 
t,  Find  pof-herba. 
y  good  fortune  to 
f  thoae  ingenious 
fellows,  who,  through  the  medium  of  eacietiea  like 
oora,  render  thenuelTes  notorioux,  and  obtain  a 
neat  name  [a  the  world,  b;  growing  prodigioui 
nun-like  cabbages  and  gooBeberriel, 

Kow  I  consider  it  a  certtuD  sign  of  great  personal 
merit  to  be  able  to  produce  such  large  vegetables 
and  berries,  according  lo  the  well-known  sajing, 
that  ererj  man  Is  known  by  his  fruit.  The  grower 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  an;  kind  is  therefore  the 
most  superlative  genius,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
ijwajs  reward  such  bj  incdala  and  copper  tea-ket- 
tles; it  being  expedient  that  tbe  genius  of  science 
and  arts  should  palroniie  her  rotariea  by  rewards, 
jkt  tbe  same  tinie,  entertaining  a  strong  belief  in 
pbrenoloKT,  I  have  always  held  a  strong  private 
opinion  tnat  the  growers  of  particular  Tegelables 
and  &uita  were  some  wa;  or  otlier  endowed  with  an 
organ  corresponding  with  tbe  peculiar  kind  of  cul- 
ture in  which  Ihej  excelled.  This  opinion  h is  been 
confirmed  bj  the  observation  and  eiperience  of 
many  years.  Thus,  I  have  found  that  those  mem- 
bers or  our  society  who,  on  the  average,  (and  it  is 
only  through  zMieral  and  comprebenrive  observa- 
tioni  such  tnithi  can  be  arrived  at,)  took  the  great- 
est number  of  prizes  for  the  biggest  cabbages,  pos- 
^awd,  one  with  another,  a  large  cabbage-organ  in 
tlie  skull,  which,  by  lu  gre«t  preimnderance  over 


the  ordinary  thinking  rsculties,  rendered  them  In  a 
manner  unfit  for  much  rational  conversation.  Th* 
pith  of  their  brains  ajipeared  to  represent  tht 
crumpled  heart  of  a  citbbsge:  insomuch,  that  aman 
in  conversation  found  no  diiBculty  in  ima^oing  he 
*as  being  addressed  by  an  animated  winter-green, 
or  a  civil  gentleniBnty  savoy.  While  such  as  be- 
came most  famed  for  the  tarKesl  and  best  potatoei 
— Long  Kidneys  or  Yorkshire  Rcda — had  ini-ari«- 
biy,  (I  spc'iik  sdvijedly,)  heads  like  a  briR  of  tbOM 
"     '■  in  other  words,  as  rugged  and  lumpy  as 

bhic-jiaved  caiiscwfly. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  have  ever  found  iJl  cUusei  of 
the  great  growers,  strange  mortals, — "  Rum'uns  to 
look  at,"— and  in  company  much  inclined  to  the 
contemplation  o(  red  and  black  earths,  bone,  horse, 
nd  pig  msimrcB,  grubs,  larvSB,  and  slugs.  Yet 
STB  1  also  generally  found  their  acquaintance  well 
■orth  cultivating;  and  having  been  tolerably  snc- 
essful  In  that  pursuit,  can  now  boast  of  as  eiten- 
ive  a  friendship  with  the  great  growers,  as  any 
horticuttuiist  in  the  three  klngdoios.  It  has  even 
crossed  my  mind  that  some  day  I  would  rit  down 
and  write  their  biographies; — classing  them  uader 
the  respective  heads  of  Turnip,  Leek,  Carrot, 
Gooseberry,  and  tbe  like;  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  great  men  are  classed,  as  Painters,  Poets, 
Astronomers,  etc.  Whether  this  seed  of  the  mind 
will  ever  shoot  beyond  the  present  paper,  tim« 
alone  can  tell.  But  that  the  reader  may  be  the 
better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  interest  attached  ta 
such  a  work,  let  me  particularly  draw  his  attention 
to  the  following  sketch  of  Titus, — one  of  the  most 
talented  and  enterprising  member!  of  the  Hanmut- 
way  Horticultural  Society. 

Now,  Hommaway,  the  place  of  my   rcridence, 
though  according  to  law  a  market-town,  is  yet  Id 
magnitude  and  trade  scarcely  superior  lo  many  a 
village  in  the  same  county.     That  is,  it  may  be  pro- 
perly resembled  lo  a  great  booby,  who  Is  making 
his  transit  from  lad  to  manship.    About  two  thou- 
sand of  its  souls  weave  stockings  for  the  Londoii 
'ket; — thus,  just  enabling  themselves  to  main- 
tain each  a  coat  out  at  elbows. — a  face  like  a  peggy- 
lantem's,  which  serves  no  turn  but  that  of  fHghten- 
ing   the   respectable  inhabitants, — a  wife  who  Is 
always  mopping  her  floor, — and  a  matter  of  about, 
1  the  average,  fifteen  children  apiece. 
Hammaway  Is,  as  it  were,  fenced  about  by  smaH 
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garden-plots,  or  rather  whole  fields  divided  into 
squares  lilse  a  chess-board,  separated  by  stunted 
hedges,  and  let  to  the  poor  souls  above  named,  to 
whom  they  become  like  little  Edens, — snippings  of 
the  garden  of  Paradise  itself.  Haying  but  one  day 
in  a  week  which  they  can  devote  to  cultivation,  and 
that  the  day  which  the  curate  demands,  but  de- 
mands in  vain, — ^you  may  see  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  on  a  summer^s  Sunday  morning, 
all  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  time,  with  their 
coats  off, — ^perhaps  laid  on  the  hedges  or  suspended 
by  the  nape  on  an  upright  stick  hke  a  scare-crow, 
—-delving,  raking,  hoeing,  planting,  uprooting,  and 
watering,  at  a  rate  which  might  mislead  a  stranger 
to  believe  they  were  working  in  the  last  stage  of 
desperation  for  their  lives.  This,  however,  their 
generous  enthusiasm  leads  them  to  esteem  in  no 
other  light  than  as  admirable  exercise  and  relaxa- 
tion after  the  week's  toil ;  and  knowing  their  time 
is  short,  and  that  the  day  of  rest  (even  though  it 
happen  to  be  the  longest  in  the  year)  must  soon  be 
over,  they  in  general  scarcely  allow  themselves  time 
to  return  to  their  homes  for  dinner.  Such,  how- 
ever, as  do  trespass  on  their  amusement  so  far, 
usually  swallow  their  meals  as  nearly  all  of  a  lump 
as  the  orifice  of  the  throat  will  allow, — (and  that, 
by  the  bye,  with  your  hardworking  man  is  not 
small,) — and  without  waiting  to  digest  them,  hurry 
back  to  their  garden  plots  at  a  rate  most  nearly  re- 
sembh'ng  a  foot  race  between  a  couple  of  hundreds 
or  so  of  competitors  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Whilst  those  who  remain  behind  and  pass  the  whole 
blissful  time  amongst  their  broccolis  and  potatoes, 
may  be  observed,  at  about  one  oVlock,  to  snatch  a 
few  minutes  of  time,  rest  on  their  spades,  pull  a  dry 
crust  out  of  their  pockets,  stuff  it  into  their  mouths 
like  a  bung,  take  a  swig  at  the  watering-pan,  and 
then  at  it  again. 

Such  is  about  the  manner  in  which  the  generality 
of  our  population  dispose  of  their  Sundays.  Though 
we  are  not  without  some  of  those  ale,  pipe,  and 
political  poor  men  who  carry  their  pro&nation  of 
those  days  so  far  as  to  retire  to  their  places  called 
summer-houses, — that  is  to  say,  small  stud  and  mud 
erections,  about  the  size  of  the  now  departed 
watchman's  boxes,  composed  of  three  sides,  a  door, 
and  a  tile  lid  on  the  top, — and  spend  all  the  hours 
between  morning  and  night  in  drinking,  shouting, 
and  maintaining  a  continual  tainted  smell  in  the 
otherwise  pure  summer  atmosphere,  of  rank  and 
pestiferous  sham-tobacco  smoke. 

But  amongst  this  multitude  of  amateur  tillers  of 
the  earth,  whom  to  look  at  when  engaged  in  their 
interesting  operations,  the  spectator  might  imagine 
not  worth,  to  purchase,  five  shillings  per  hundred, 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments, 
the  most  shining  stars  of  the  Hammaway  Horticul- 
tural Society, — men  who  reflect  lustre  on  their  na- 
tive town,  and  are  looked  upon  by  strangers,  when- 
ever such  happen  to  see  them. 

I  have  said  that  our  raisers  of  Herculean  fruit  are 
for  the  most  part  a  knot  of  strange-looking  scrubs. 
One  Mr.  Jeffrey  Todds,  for  instance,  nearly  the 
x>ldest  member  of  the  society,  is  as  remarkable  a 
vessel  to  look  at  as  soul  ever  set  eyes  on.  You 
would  think  him  all  stem  and  ramifications,  like  a 
huge  leaf  animated ;  and  when  engaged  in  his  gar- 
den, hunting  snails  out  of  his  banks,  the  cunningest 
eyesight  might  be  defied  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  barks  of  the  old  willows  about  him ;  an  effect 
to  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  pepper-and-salt  long 


coat  contributes,  although  there  is  still  lomething 
of  that  impalpable  green  and  yellowness  in  his  phiz 
so  characteristic  of  aged  barks,  and  which  I  suppose 
he  has  unconsciously  acquired  by  his  continual 
intercommunication  and  cheek-by-jowlship  with 
them.  His  head,  from  being  as  held  as  the  ivory 
top  of  a  walking-stick,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  yellow  pumpkin ;  or,  lest  this  simile  should 
be  not  sufficiently  comprehended  by  the  reader,  is 
in  other  words  about  the  size  of  a  grocer^s  tea  can- 
ister. On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  oily  counte- 
nance of  Mr.  James  Swinbum,  another  of  our  most 
highly  respected  members,  reminds  one  of  nothing 
so  much  as  a  spring  evening's  moist  slug. 

But  not  a  soul  of  them  all,  no,  not  one  of  the 
delving  race  within  our  society,  is  for  an  instant  to 
be  compared  to  the  late  great,  and  also  personally 
tall  Titus.  For  the  ardor  of  his  genius  in  the  pu^ 
suit,  the  splendor  of  his  various  growths,  the 
amount  of  prizes  awarded  to  him,  and  his  disss- 
trous  and  most  extraordinary  death, — he  must  be 
considered  as  much  superior  to  all  others,  as  is  the 
poplar  of  the  meadow  in  height  above  all  other 
trees.  He  was  the  life  and  som  of  our  society,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  very  apple  of  its  eye. 
But  alas !  he  is  gone,  and  we  are  left  blind  on  the 
best  side  of  the  society's  face. 

At  our  general  meetings,  he  was  always  distin- 
guishable above  others,  as  cons{MCuously  as  was  his 
fruit  above  theirs.  Nature  having  taken  more  than 
usual  mother's  care  to  manure  and  water  him  so 
well  during  his  growth,  that  when  arrived  at  his 
standard  height,  he  measured  ux  feet  four  from  the 
ground  to  the  topmost  part  of  his  trunk.  Unfor- 
tunately he  threw  out  no  branches, — in  other  words, 
he  left  no  family  behind  him,— or  we  might  now 
have  had  a  cutting  of  that  excellent  tree  engrafted 
upon  the  society.  I  knew  him  during  a  period  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  summers,  and  from  lengthened 
observation  can  confidently  assert  that  a  greater 
enthusiast  in  any  pursuit  never  crossed  my  widest 
path.  Weather  had  not  the  least  visible  effect  upon 
him.  He  went  to  his  garden  amid  thunder-storms, 
with  the  same  punctuidity  as  in  sunshine, — during 
floods  and  frosts  equally  as  in  dry  weather  and  hot 
I  have  known  him  when  his  garden,  like  the  borders 
of  the  Nile,  has  been  covered  with  water  all  over 
nearly  knee  deep,  take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
hang  them  round  his  neck,  roll  up  his  trousers  lue 
two  thick  rings  or  ferrules  round  his  lower  extremi- 
ties, in  the  greatest  unconcern,  and  with  equal 
pleasure  as  at  other  times.  It  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  any  thing,  but  only  to  see  the  state 
of  the  case,  and  report  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
gardens  to  the  nightly  visitors  (members  of  course) 
at  the  sign  of  *'  The  Frog  and  Tadpole,**  near  Scum 
Ditch,  on  an  outskirt  of  Hammaway,  close  upon 
the  gardens.  The  society  on  such  occasions  enters 
tained  great  fears  lest  he  should  jeopardize  his  val- 
uable existence  by  cold,  resulting  in  consumption; 
and  indeed,  on  two  occasions  of  remarkably  heavy 
floods,  accompanied  by  piercing  blasts,  formally 
passed  a  resolution  forbidding  him  to  wade  about 
his  plot  until  land  again  appeared.  He  seemed  to 
bow  to  the  society's  wishes,  but  waa  afterwards  de- 
tected privately  splashing  s^bout  as  usual.  A  vot« 
of  censure  was  passed  on  the  commission  of  the 
second  offence,  merely  to  maintain  the  outward  diff* 
nity  of  the  society ;  though  even  those  individuals 
who  voted  in  its  nivor,  did  so  under  feelings  of  no 
ordinary  nature.    Once,  he  hapjnlj  discovered  % 
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thief  getting  up  trees  out  of  the  softened  and  muddy 
ground,  and  under  the  pretence  of  arresting  him, 
gave  him  a  sound  thrashing  first,  and  then  lugged 
him  off  to  the  constable.  For  this  exploit  a  special 
reward  was  agreed  upon  for  Titus,  and  after  a  com- 
fortable supper,  the  chairman  concluded  a  flowery 
speech  by  presenting  him  in  the  name  of  the  society 
with  a  new  three-legged  iron  pot. 

The  constancy  of  his  attendance  at  his  garden, 
daylight  permitting,  was  astonishing.  Exactly  at 
five  minutes  after  six  in  the  eyening,  he  was  regu- 
lariy  to  be  seen  crossing  the  short  moor  between 
Hammaway  and  his  garden ;  and  at  dusk,  be  that 
whatever  hour  it  might,  he  was  as  regularly  to  be 
obserTcd  returning  home  with  a  sprig  of  green  or  a 
flower  stuck  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  a  sec- 
ond in  some  favored  button-hole.  So  constant  in- 
deed was  he  to  his  minute  of  going  there,  that 
many  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  who  dwelt  too  far  off  the  church  to  hear  the 
dock  strike,  were  long  in  the  habit  of  setting  their 
Dutch  clocks  and  watches  by  him ;  as  well  perceiv- 
ing that  while  he  had  a  spring  left  to  keep  him 
going,  ho  was  as  truly  to  be  depended  on  as  the  sun 
himself. 

Some  few  weeks  iprevious  to  our  last  summer- 
show  of  fruit,  Titus  went  to  his  garden  as  uauaL  A 
drizzly  soaking  evening  it  was ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  garden  plots,  scarcely  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen,  save  himself  In  the  dusk  and  mistiness 
of  coming  night,  his  long  scrambling  limbs,  his 
height,  and  awkward  postures,  seemed  to  resemble 
him  to  some  strange  bogle  dabbling  and  fishing  for 
frogs  amidst  a  swamp ;  for  such  tlie  low  dewy  gar- 
dens then  appeared  when  viewed  from  the  surround- 
ing eminences.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  Ham- 
maway, he  did  not  return  to  his  home  until  full  an 
hour  later  than  his  regular  time ;  that  is,  until  it 
had  become  almost  dark. 

At  that  time,  he  was  met  by  a  belated  market- 
woman,  coming  at  an  unusual  pace  along  the  road 
across  the  common,  which,  to  her  terrified  gaze,  his 
gaunt  legs  seemed  to  swallow  up  as  he  strode.  Be- 
side him  was  a  creature  like  a  man,  but  so  diminu- 
tive, that  the  coat-laps  of  Titus  occ^isionally  flapped 
in  Ids  face.  Yet  that  tall  worthy  could  not  outstrip 
him.  Such  a  man  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
our  parts,  except  in  a  penny  show  at  the  annual 
fair;  and  as  the  woman  passed  them  she  overheard 
— unless  her  senses  deceived  her — she  overheard 
Titos  exclaim  energetically  to  the  little  biped  by 
his  side,— "Done I— rU  take  it!" 

At  that  moment,  the  feet  of  the  dwarf  thing 
struck  fire  on  the  pebble  stones  over  which  they 
walked,  and  the  market-woman  smelt  brimstone  as 
plainly  as  the  nose  was  on  her  face.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance was  however  afterwards  declared  to  l)e 
no  miracle;  since  it  was  confidently  asserted, 
though  the  housewives  of  Hammaway  would  never 
hear  of  it,  that  she  carried  from  market  that  night 
no  less  than  three-penny  worths  of  the  old-fashioned 
matches  in  her  basket. 

This  encounter  soon  became  known  and  enlarged 
in  all  its  suspicious  circumstances  and  horrors. 
Some  wisely  declared  they  had  their  thoughts  as 
well  as  other  folks.  Some  again  spoke  outright, 
and  avowed  their  belief  that  Titus  had  done  neither 
more  nor  less  than  consort  with  the  devil,  for  the 
sake  of  forcing  his  gooseberries  by  and  through 
the  aid  of  that  old  gentleman^s  underground  hotbed, 
— it  being  notorious  that  up  to  the  point  of  time  of 
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which  I  am  speaking,  Titus  had  been  most  low  in 
spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  backwardness 
of  his  fruit ;  while  afterwards  he  mounted  up  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  hope,  being  frequently  heard  to 
declare  his  solemn  conviction  that,  late  as  it  waR,  he 
should  take  every  individual  prize  for  the  berries, 
rough  and  smooth. 

Many  had  the  curiosity  afterwards  to  lie  in  wait 
when  Titus  went  to  his  garden  of  an  evening,  in 
anticipation  of  seeing  him  once  more  enjoying  the 
society  of  his  strange  companion,  and,  if  possible, 
of  tracing  out  where  he  came  from  and  whither  he 
vanished  to ;  but  in  every  instance  were  they  dis- 
appointed,— ^he  never  came  again. 

Instead,  perhaps,  the  little  man  transacted  hU 
business  at  a  distance  ;  for  true  it  was  that  on  the 
following  morning  a  small  and  curious  box  was  dis- 
covered on  the  table  of  the  house,  by  his  wife,  who 
rose  before  daylight  to  wash  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's linen.  It  was  a  box  of  no  fashion  at  all,  as 
far  as  this  earth  is  concerned,  having  four  sides, 
every  one  of  which  was  triangular.  After  much 
fearful  consideration,  she  was  about  to  exhibit  her 
temerity  by  opening  it,  when  her  hand  was  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  something  coming  down  her  nar- 
row staircase.  She  looked  in  that  direction,  and 
beheld  the  smallest  black  cat — at  least  it  walked  on 
all  fours — with  the  largest  development  of  eyes  she 
had  ever  seen  during  the  course  of  her  mortal  pil- 
grimage. How  was  this  V  thei/  kept  no  cat,  either 
white  or  black ;  and,  of  course,  Titus's  lady  had  no 
recollection  whatever  at  such  a  critical  moment, 
that  stray  cats  are  as  desperately  determined  to  put 
their  heads  in  anywhere,  as  was  her  own  gigantic 
lord  to  stride  away  to  his  garden.  Instead  of 
washing,  she  flew  off  to  bed  again  in  terror,  without 
waiting  to  split  open  the  box ;  though  not  without 
inly  promising  to  do  so  as  soon  as  broad  daylight 
came.  She  fell  asleep ;  and  on  awakening  again 
found  that  Titus  was  missing.  He  had  risen  by  the 
earliest  peep  of  morning,  and  carried  the  box  away 
to  his  garden,  where  none  but  his  gooseberry-bushes 
and  cabbage-stumps  could  be  privy  to  the  contents. 
When  he  returned  home  to  breakfast,  he  threw  the 
box  empty  on  the  floor,  telling  his  wife  she  might 
appropriate  it,  if  any  use  for  such  a  queer-shaped 
article  could  be  found ;  but  she  resolutely  avowed 
it  should  never  be  adopted  in  her  house,  not  even 
for  a  match-box,  unless  Titus  would  first  declare 
what  it  had  contained. 

"  Nothing  to  do  ifou  any  harm,"  was  his  reply  ; 
and  beyond  which  neither  coaxing,  threatening,  nor 
reasoning  could  extort  a  word.  This  made  the  wife 
still  more  suspicious :  she  resolved,  by  the  aid  of 
Providence,  to  convince  herself  at  least  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  place  beyond  this  world,  from  whence 
she  believed  the  three-cornered  thing  had  come; 
and  therefore  seizing  an  op[)ortunity  after  that 
morning  meal,  when  Titus  had  gone  to  work,  she 
called  in  one  or  two  of  her  neighbors  as  witnesses, 
informed  them  of  all  that  had  passed,  upon .  which 
she  hung  her  own  interpretations  and  suspicions, 
and  then,  whilst  fearfully  they  all  stood  round,  she 
seized  the  box  with  her  tongs,  and  cast  it  into  the 
fire.  The  general  expectation  was,  that  it  would 
either  explode  and  vanish  in  smoke,  or  else  shoot 
suddenly  off  in  furiously  hissing  blue  flames. 

Neither  of  these  events,  to  the  mortal  disappoint- 
ment of  the  assembly,  took  place.  Instead,  the 
stubborn  stuff  would  scarcelv  bum  at  all.  After 
considering  awhile   about  tLis   very  unwoodlike 
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phenomenon,  they  discovered  this  gtrange  fact  to 
be  the  most  natural  and  probable ;  for  if  it  really 

did  come  from  (they  here  looked  infernally 

horrible  at  one  another,)  nothing  under  the  sun 
could  be  clearer  than  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
fire-proof. 

In  a  fright  of  conviction,  Mistress  Titus  took  the 
box  off  the  coals,  and  flung  it  far  beyond  a  neigh- 
boring ditch,  lest,  if  cast  amongst  other  refuse,  it 
Hhould  charm  and  bedevil  the  Christian  heap  of 
that  commodity,  which  lay  before  her  cottage  door. 

From  being  himself  an  object  of  universal  suspi- 
cion, Titus  now  found  that  a  thousand  curious  eyes 
were  turned  upon  his  gooseberries.  All  expected 
to  see  wonders;  whilst  the  extraordinary  reports 
that  were  spread  about  respecting  them,  and  which 
doubtless  originated  with  some  prying  souls  who 
had  crept  clandestinely  into  his  garden,  and  taken 
a  stolen  view,  tended  nothing  towards  diminishing 
the  general  anxiety.  It  was  confidently  declared 
that  they  were  of  a  fiery  red,  as  though  the  skins 
enclosed  a  hot  coal ;  that  they  were  as  hard  as 
hoofs,  and  the  prickles  on  some  of  them  like  hedge- 
hogs* quills. 

At  length,  as  the  time  of  exhibition  drew  nigh, 
Titus  triumphantly  invited  several  connoisseurs  of 
berries  to  inspect  his  trees.  To  their  amazement 
they  found  the  previously  incredible  repo/ts  in  all 
respects  true,  save  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  Therein,  indeed,  had  the  current  tales  either 
fallen  short,  or  the  berries  themselves  had  since  far 
outgrown  their  description.  They  were  really  pon- 
derous ;  and  adjudged  in  some  instances  to  weigh 
as  much  as  thirty-three  or  four  pennyweights.  Our 
inspectors  almost  doubted  their  own  senses,  and  be- 
gan to  fancy  it  possible  that  some  magical  delusion 
was  being  practised  upon  their  otherwise  expe- 
rienced optics.  The  matter  appeared  the  more  as- 
tonishing, when  we  reflect  how  dwindled  and  dimin- 
utive appeared  the  same  berries  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  What  stimulating,  miraculous  manure 
must  that  box  have  contained  in  its  bowels  I  Or, 
was  it  manure  ?  Was  it  not  rather  an  elixir  drawn 
from  demon-distilled  earths,  of  which  a  few  drops 
invigorated  more  than  many  barrowsful  of  limes, 
bones,  or  salts?  But  if  these  thoughts  entered  their 
minds  spontaneously  at  the  first  glance,  what  did 
they  not  think  when  Titus  informed  them  that  he 
had  changed  the  names  of  all  his  bushes?  When 
he  led  them  round  his  borders,  and  pointed  out 
" The  Dark  Fiery,"  " The  Brimstone  King,"  "The 
Devirs  Black ;"  and  even,  when  he  came  to  christen 
the  biggest  of  all,  "  The  Great  Infernal  Rough  ?" 
then  in  truth  did  they  stand  aghast,  each  with  his 
eyes  on  Titus,  as  though  doubting  whether  he  be- 
held man  or  demon. 

The  day  of  trial  was  nigh.  Titus  had  in  all  opin- 
ions of  course  thrown  the  idea  of  competition  com- 
pletely aside,  for  who  could  hope  to  approach  even 
within  distance  of  his  Infernal  Rough  ?  Nay,  his 
inferior  Dark  Fiery  and  Brimstone  King  were  plainly 
more  than  a  match  for  the  best  of  all  their  Imperial 
Greens  and  Reds. 

It  was  evident  that  as  many  copper  kettles  would 
fall  to  his  lot  as  might  set  him  up  with  stock  for  a 
small  brazier's  shop.  Hence  envy,  that  terrible 
sprite,  crept  into  the  soul  of  the  society,  and  at  one 
time  seriously  threatened  its  very  existence.  A 
secret  conspiracy  against  him  was  laid  and  hatched 
by  two  rival  growers,  which  broke  out  on  the  iden- 
tical night-preceding  the  eventful  mom  of  exhibition. 


That  night,  dreamily  unconscious  of  the  gowe- 
berry  desolation  to  which  he  should  awaken  on  the 
morrow,  poor  Titus  lay  quietly  on  his  woollen  mat- 
trass,  beholding  happy  visions  of  angelic  horticul- 
turists, berries  as  big  as  beer-barrels,  and  cart-lo&di 
of  prizes  shooting  down  their  golden  loads  before 
his  own  house  door.  He  awoke  by  peep  of  davD. 
His  mind  was  full  of  gooseberries,  and  he  coold 
shut  his  eyes  no  more  that  morning.  So,  getting 
up  in  haste  to  contemplate  those  resplendent  pro- 
ductions, he  strode  down  to  his  garden  some  hours 
before  breakfast  time.  The  gate  was  open,  the 
trees  broken,  fruit  stripped  off  and  trampled  under 
foot  along  the  pathways  I  Titus  saw,  and  fell  prone 
to  the  earth. 

Later  in  the  day,  his  wife  went  down  to  sec  after 
him,  and  discovered  him  as  described  above,  ex- 
tended on  his  bed,  with  the  watering-pot,  that  faith- 
ful attendant,  by  his  side.  Having  obtained  assist- 
ance, she  had  him  conveyed  home.  Doctor  Quassii, 
of  Hammaway,  was  called  in,  who  administered 
stimulants  of  all  sorts  to  effect  his  recovery ;  and 
amongst  the  rest, — as  knowing  the  proper  restori- 
tives  for  fainting  country  people — ^tickled  his  nose 
with  a  cockrers  feather,  and  his  ears  with  a  bunch 
of  nettles.  By  these  additional  means  he  wss 
brought  back  again  to  his  senses. 

Everybody  in  Hammaway,  however  anxious  be- 
fore, were  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  pump  out 
the  secret  of  raising  such  astounding  berries.  TituB 
was  deeply  questioned,  but  he  remained  as  mute  as 
his  own  bed-post — a  circumstance  which  gave  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  preconceived  general  opinion, 
that  he  had  sold  himself  to 

No  matter  who — for  what  right,  ye  "  purity  of 
election"  people,  has  a  man  to  sell  himself  to  any- 
body ? 

They  also  considered  in  addition,  that  the , 

i.  e.,  the  same  gentleman  just  alluded  to,  had 
cheated  him  before  his  time ;  for  who,  asked  thev, 
ever  dealt  with — (the  reader  may  here  insert  the 
name  of  any  gentleman  he  pleases,)  without  event- 
ually finding  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post? 

All  this  was  very  excellent,  but  the  grand  secret 
remained  still  as  unfathomable  a  secret  as  before. 

Meantime,  Titus  took  his  gooseberries  so  much  to 
heart  that  he  weighed  himself  down  beneath  the 
burden  of  them;  and  that  sensitive  organ,  that 
single  wheel  upon  which  life  rolls  along — I  mean 
his  heart — gave  evident  symptoms  that  its  oil  was 
out,  its  axle  broken,  and  that  it  would  Portly  cease 
to  move  at  all.  Tokens  like  these  alarmed  every- 
body ;  and  lest  Titus  should  slip  off  unexpectedlyf 
and  carry  his  mystery  along  with  him,  to  bury  it  in 
that  deeper  my^ery,  the  grave,  he  was  besought, 
exhorted,  conjured,  and  prayed,  to  clear  bis  dying 
body  of  the  charge  which,  according  to  common 
repute,  lay  at  his  door ;  the  more  especially  as  at 
the  same  time  he  might  be  making  known  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  in  horticulture  ever  yet 
discovered  by  the  greatest  discoverers.  Titus  rolled 
round  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing. 

The  people  of  Hammaway  were  perplexed  be- 
yond measure.  Men,  women,  and  children  alike  in 
their  degree ;  though  the  gardeners  especially  were 
at  their  wif  s  end. 

At  length,  when  it  became  evident  how  surely 
Death  had  informed  Titus  that  very  shortly  he 
should  make  a  call  upon  him,  Mr.  Canticle,  the 
curate,  was  called  in,  as  the  man  meet  likely  of  all 
men  witUn  the  Wapentake,  to  oveMiiatch  the 
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**Wel],  what  happened?** 

«•  You  shaU  hear.^ 

The  curate  lodged  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the 
edstead  on  which  the  fallen  Corinthian  capital  of 
ir  society  lay,  and  after  several  minutes  spent  in 
lent  rumination — in  chewing  as  it  were  the  cud 
r  Ms  mind — he  thus  spoke : 

**  My  friend,**  said  he,  **  it  is  now  high  time  to 
form  thee  that  thy  feet  are  hastening  to  tread  the 
round  of  another  world.  It  may  be,  the  ground 
r  a  tar  more  blissfbl  garden  than  this,  upon  which 
ly  fleshly  heart  has  been  fixed ;  or,  it  may  be  the 
roand  of  that  dreadM  place  which  is  said  to  be 
ottomless.** 

Titus  groaned  from  the  bottom  of  his  spirit. 

**  Speak !"  cried  the  curate,  "  for  this  very  mo- 
lent  may  be  thy  last.  Hadst  thou  any  pact  with 
tie  devH  ?" 


"  No,  upon  my  soul!** groaned  Titus  again  in  the 
hollow  voice  of  an  expiring  winter*s  blast.  **  No, 
no ! — it  was  only ^'* 

He  died  before  the  secret  could  bo  delivered. 

All  the  philosophers  of  Hammaway  laid  their 
heads  together  immediately  afterwards,  in  order  to 
debate,  consult,  and  divine,  what  words  they  could 
be  which  poor  Titus  left  unrevealed.  But  as  no 
tolerable  evidence  could  be  obtained  touching  the 
character,  residence,  or  occupation,  of  the  diminu- 
tive biped,  who,  it  was  presumed,  had  fVimished  the 
deceased  with  the  queer-shaped  box,  they  finally 
arrived  at  the  sagacious  decision,  that  *Mt  was 
totally  impossible  to  decide  at  all.** 

Such  a  conclusion  was  worth  nothing.  The  reader 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  speculate  upon  the  subject 
for  hmiself. 


•♦• 
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Thi  school  was  done,  the  business  o*er, 
When  tir'd  of  Greek  and  Latin  lore, 
Good  Syntax  sought  his  easy  chair, 
And  sat  in  caUn  composure  there. 
His  wife  was  to  a  neighbor  gone, 
To  hear  the  chit-chat  of  the  town ; 
And  left  him  the  unfrequent  power 
Of  brooding  through  a  quiet  hour. 
Thus,  while  he  sat,  a  busy  train 
Of  images  besieged  his  brain. 
Of  church-preferment  he  had  none ; 
Nay,  all  his  hope  of  that  was  gone : 
He  felt  that  he  content  must  be 
With  drudging  in  a  curacy. 
Indeed,  on  evry  Sabbath-day, 
Through  eight  long  miles  he  took  his  way. 
To  preach,  to  grumble,  and  to  pray ; 
To  cheer  the  good,  to  warn  the  sinner. 
And,  if  he  got  it,— eat  a  dinner : 
To  bury  these,  to  christen  those. 
And  marry  such  fond  folks  as  chose 
To  change  the  tenor  of  their  life, 
And  risk  the  matrimonial  strife. 
Thus  were  his  weekly  journeys  made, 
*Neath  summer  suns  and  wintry  shade ; 
And  all  his  gains,  it  did  appear, 
Were  only  thirty  pounds  a-year. 
Besides,  th*  augmenting  taxes  press, 
To  aid  expense  and  add  distress ; 
Mutton  and  beef,  and  bread  and  beer. 
And  ev*ry  thing  was  grown  so  dear; 
The  boys,  too,  always  prone  to  eat, 
DeUghted  less  in  books  than  meat ; 
So  that,  when  holy  Christmas  came, 
His  earnings  ceas*d  to  be  the  same. 
And  now,  alas  I  could  do  no  more. 
Than  keep  the  wolf  without  the  door. 
E*en  birch,  the  pedant  master's  boast. 
Was  so  increased  in  worth  and  cost. 
That  oft,  prudentially  beguiFd, 
To  save  the  rod,  he  spared  the  child. 
Thus,  if  the  times  refused  to  mend. 
He  to  his  school  must  put  an  end. 
How  hard  his  lot !  how  blind  his  fate ! 
What  shall  he  do  to  mend  his  state  ? 
Thus  did  poor  Syntax  ruminate ; 


When,  as  the  vivid  meteors  fly, 

And  instant  light  the  gloomy  sky, 

A  sudden  thought  across  him  came. 

And  told  the  way  to  wealth  and  fame ; 

And,  as  th*  expanding  vision  grew 

Wider  and  wider  to  his  view, 

The  painted  fancy  did  beguile 

His  woe-worn  phiz  into  a  smile: 

But,  while  he  pacM  the  room  around, 

Or  stood  immersM  in  thought  profound, 

The  Doctor,  *midst  his  rumination. 

Was  waken*d  by  a  visitation 

Which  troubles  many  a  poor  man*s  life — 

The  visitation  of  his  wife. 

Good  Mrs.  Syntax  was  a  lady, 

Ten  years,  perhaps,  beyond  her  hey-day ; 

But  though  the  blooming  charms  had  flown 

That  grac'd  her  youth,  it  still  was  known 

The  love  of  power  she  never  lost, 

As  Syntax  found  it  to  his  cost ; 

For  as  her  words  were  used  to  flow. 

He  but  replied  or  tks  or  no. 

Whene'er  enragM  by  some  disaster. 

She'd  shake  the  boys  and  cuff  the  master ; 

Nay,  to  avenge  the  slightest  wrong, 

She  could  employ  both  arms  and  tongue ; 

And,  if  we  list  to  country  tales, 

She  sometimes  would  enforce  her  nails. 

Her  face  was  red,  her  form  was  fat, 

A  round-about,  and  rather  squat ; 

And  when  in  angry  humor  stalking, 

Was  Uke  a  dumpling  set  a-walking. 

*Twas  not  the  custom  of  this  spouse 

To  suffer  long  a  quiet  house : 

She  was  among  those  busy  wives. 

Who  hurry-scurry  through  their  Uves ; 

And  make  amends  for  fading  beauty, 

By  teUing  husbands  of  their  duty. 


*Twas  at  this  moment,  when,  inspired. 
And  by  his  new  ambition  fir'd. 
The  pious  man  his  hands  uprear*d, 
That  Mrs,  Syntax  re-appear*d : 
Amaz'd  she  look*d,  and  loud  she  shriek'd, 
Or,  rather  like  a  pig  she  squeak'd, 
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To  we  her  humble  huabuid  dare 
Thai  quit  his  sober  eT'niiig  cbur, 

And  pace,  with  nrrlng  steps,  about, 
Nov  in  the  room,  and  now  without. 
At  first,  she  did  not  find  her  tongue, 
(A  thing  which  seldom  happen'd  long,) 
But  soOD  that  orgsQ  crew  unquiet, 
To  ssk  the  csune  of  ul  this  riot. 
The  Doctor  smil'd,  uid  thus  oddreta^d 
The  secrets  of  hi*  Ub'riog  bi 


"St  doim,  mj  loTe,  my  dearest  dear. 
Nay,  prithee  do,  and  patient  hear; 
Let  me,  for  once,  throughout  my  lifb, 
Beceivc  thia  kindnegB  from  my  wife; 
It  will  oblige  ma  lo : — in  troth. 
It  will,  my  dear,  oblige  tis  both ; 
For  such  a  plan  has  como  athwart  me, 
Which  some  Iciod  sprite  from  Uear'n  has 

That  if  jou  will  your  counsels  join, 

To  aid  this  golden  scheme  of  mine. 

New  days  will  come — new  times  appear, 

And  teeming  plenty  rrown  the  year: 

We  then  on  dkinty  bits,  ehall  dine. 

And  change  our  bome-brew'd  ala  for  wine ; 

On  summer  days  to  talie  the  air, 

We'll  put  our  Grizzle  to  a  chair ; 

While  you,  in  Niks  and  muslins  Qne, 

The  grocer's  wife  shall  far  outshine, 

And  Deighb'ring  folks  be  forc'd  to  own. 

In  this  fair  town  ;ou  gite  the  ton." 

"  Oh  I  tell  me,"  cried  tbo  smiling  dame, 

"  Tell  me  this  golden  road  to  tame : 

Tou  charm  my  heart,  yoa  quite  delight  it." — 

'^ril  makt  a  Tour— aful  (Am  ril  warn  a 

Ton  well  know  what  my  pen  can  do, 

Aad  I'll  employ  my  pencil  too : — 

I'll  ride  and  writs,  and  ilatcK,  and  print, 

And  thus  create  a  real  mint ; 

I'll  srote  it  here,  TU  xxru  it  there, 

And  picturtiQw  it  ev'ry  where : 

I'll  do  what  all  have  done  before ; 

I  think  I  shall — and  somewhat  more ; 

At  Doctor  Fompma  give  a  kiok ; 

Be  made  his  fortune  by  a  book, 

And  if  my  volume  doea  not  beat  it. 

When  I  return  111  fry  uid  Mt  it. 


Next  week  the  boys  will  all  go  home. 
And  I  shall  have  a  month  to  come. 
Hy  clothes,  my  cash,  my  all  prepare ; 
While  JCabth  looks  to  the  gnule  man-. 

Tho'  wondVing  folks  may  laugh  and  MotT. 
By  this  day  fortnight  m  be  oiT; 
And  when  old  Time  a  month  has  run. 
Our  bus'ncss,  Lovey,  will  be  done.     ' 
I  will  in  search  of  fortune  roam. 
While  you  ei^oy  youiself  at  bonK." 

The  story  told,  the  Doctor  eas'd 
Of  hie  grand  plan,  and  Hadam  pleu'd. 
No  pains  were  spar'd  by  night  or  day 
To  set  him  forward  on  his  way ; 
Bhe  trimm'd  his  coat — she  mended  all 
His  various  clothing,  great  and  small ; 
And  better  still,  a  purse  was  fotmd 
With  twenty  notes,  of  each  a  ponDd. 
Thus  fumish'd,  and  In  full  condition 
To  prosper  in  his  expedition  ; 
At  length  the  ling'ring  moment  came, 
That  gave  the  dawn  of  wealth  and  faniv. 
Incurious  Ralph,  eiact  at  four. 
Led  Grizzle,  saddled,  to  the  door; 


Andsc 


e  than 


The  Doctor  mood  before  the  gate. 
Behind  him  was  his  futhM  wife  ;— 
"  One  more  embrace  my  dearest  life  1' 
Then  his  gray  palfrey  he  bestrode. 
And  gave  a  nod,  and  oflT  he  rode. 
"Good  luckl  good  luckJ"  she  loudly  eriid; 


"Good  luck!  good  luck!    she  li 
"ViUel  0  Fa?./"  be  replied. 


A  heap  of  stones  the  Doctor  fotutd. 
Which  loosely  lay  upon  the  ground, 
To  form  a  seat,  where  he  might  trace 
The  antique  beauty  of  the  place; 
But,  while  his  eye  obserr'd  t&e  line 
Tliat  was  to  limit  the  design. 
The  stones  gave  way,  oncf— sad  to  tell!— 
Down  from  the  bank  he  headlong  fell. 
The  slush,  collected  for  an  age, 
Receiv'd  the  venerable  Sage; 
For,  at  the  time,  the  ebbing  flood 
Was  just  retreating  from  the  mud : 
But,  after  floundenng  sboat, 
Svntai  contrir'd  to  waddle  out, 
Balf-stunn'd,  amaa'd,  and  coverd  o'er 
As  seldom  wight  had  been  b«fore. 
O'erwhelm'd  with  filth,  and  stink,  and  grirt 
Be  saw  no  house  to  give  reHef; 
And  thus,  amid  the  village  din, 
Ub  ran  the  gauntlet  to  the  Inn. 
An  angler  threw  his  hook  so  pat. 
He  caught  al  once  the  Doctor's  hat ; 
A  bathing  boy  who  naked  stood, 
Dash'd  boldly  in  the  eddying  Bood, 
And,  Bwluunlng  onward  like  a  grig. 
Soon  overtook  the  Doctor's  wig. 
Griule  had  trac'd  the  tMiren  spot. 
Where  not  a  bUde  of  grass  was  got; 
And,  finding  nought  to  tempt  her  stay. 
She  lo  the  Dragon  took  her  way. 
The  ostler  cried,  "  Here's  mom  disaster,— 
The  mare's  retum'd  without  her  masterl" 


d  the  ni 


1,  ^ii«  and  boys; 
Glad  in  the  inn  to  find  rotraat 
From  the  rude  buults  of  die  itrceL 
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It  warm  tno  tbej  qnicklj  hied, 
i  Sjnlax,  bj  the  fire-side, 
.  the  laudlorifa  garmeiilB  clkd, 
dtber  KiiTowfiil  nor  wd , 
Id  be  wute  hii  hours  away, 
are  hie  pencil  all  itt  play, 
mc'd  the  laodaeapes  of  tin  daj. 


Crown'd  with  caccen  the  following  daj 
The  Doctor  homewanl  took  hie  waj ; 
And  on  the  morrow  be  again 
Waa  borne  br  Griule  o'er  the  [diiin ; 
But  Orlzzle,  baring  liv'd  In  clorer, 
ftympioms  of  epirit  did  dticorer, 
liiat  more  than  ODce  bad  nearly  throws 
Her  deep-reSecting  maaler  down ; 
Nor,  till  tber'd  travell'd  half  the  i»j, 
Did  be  perceWe  he'd  lost  hia  way: 
Nor,  to  that  moment,  did  he  find 
That  Grlide,  hj  taroo  obauoa  nokind. 
Had  left  her  eaia  and  tall  behind. 
"Ne'er  nrind, Kood  beMti^h*  khidlrnid; 
"What  Oougb  no  eanbedMk  yoar  head; 
What  Oongb  the  honora  of  jam  map 
Xn  dwindled  to  a  naked  itaap. 
Now,  raia'd  In  purK  at  well  u  aplrit, 
Your  master  will  reward  you  meiit." 
Another  day  they  joumey'd  mi; 
The  neit,  and  lo  I  tbo  work  wai  dona. 

Some  daji  before,  (I  had  Ibrgot 


And  re-embnce  hia  decreet  dear ; 

But  not  one  aolitu-y  word 

Of  his  good  fortune  he  preferr'd. 

"  Tee,  home  la  home,  where'er  it  be, 
Or,  shaded  by  the  riiUge-trce, 
Or  where  (he  loftj  dames  arise, 
To  catch  the  passing  stranger's  eyes." 
'Twaa  thui  he  thought,  when,  at  the  gate. 
He  saw  bis  Doll  Impatient  wait; 
Xor,  ai  be  pass'd  the  street  along. 
Was  he  unnotic'd  by  the  throng ; 
For  not  a  bead  within  a  shop 
Bat  did  through  door  or  window  p(»ii, 
lie  kiis'd  his  dame,  and  gravely  spoke. 
As  now  he  brooded  o'er  a  Joke ; 
While  she  (o  know,  impatient  bum'd, 
With  bow  much  money  be  returo'd. 
"  Gire  me  my  |ripe,"  be  uud,  "  and  al^ 
And  in  doe  time  you'll  hear  tbo  tale." 

He  «t  htm  down  his  [Ape  to  smoke, 
Loak'd  sad,  and  not  a  word  he  spoke ; 
But  madnm  soon  her  speech  began. 
And  indiacordant  tones  it  ran: — 

"  I  think,  fay  that  confounded  look, 
You  bare  not  writ  your  boasted  book ; 
Yea,  all  your  money  you  have  spent, 
And  come  back  poorer  than  you  went; 
Yen,  you  bate  wwider'd  far  ^m  home. 
And  here  a  begRar  you  are  come ; 
But  bills  from  aU  ndea  are  In  waiting. 
To  glre  your  Boverence  a  baiting : 
I  do  not  new  Ut  aoold  and  rail ; 
But  III  not  Hfc  with  you  in  jaiL 
6o  liHU  a  time  yon're  staid  away. 
That  the  TownAi^urate  you  must  pay; 
For,  whHe  fh)m  home  you  plny'd  the  fool. 
He  kindly  came  la  teach  the  school; 
And  a  few  welcome  pounds  to  cam. 
By  flogging  bovs  lo  make  them  leam : 
But  I  must  say.'  y«u  silly  elf! 
You  merit  (o  be  flogg'd  yourself; 
And  I'Te  a  mind  this  whip  shall  crack 
Upon  ^oor  raw'bon'd  lazy  back. 
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To  keep  jour  nuntiu-niBker  quiet ; 
80  cease,  I  beg,  this  idle  Hat : 
And,  if  jou'll  not  make  each  a  pother, 
m  treat  70a  with  ita  rerj  brother: 
Be  kind — and  I'll  not  think  it  much 
To  show  ;oH  half-tt-doien  «uab." 

She  started  up  in  joj'i  klarmt. 
And  clasp'd  the  Doctor  in  her  annii ; 
Then  ran  to  bid  the  bojs  haua. 
And  give  tbem  all  a  holiday. 

"Such  LB  the  matrimonial  Hfe," 
fidd  Syntax ;—"  but  I  love  my  wife 
Just  now  with  horeewhip  I  wai  bolhf r'd. 
And  DOW  with  hugging  I  am  imotlier'il  -, 
But  wberesoe'er  I'm  doom'd  to  roun, 
I  still  shall  aay — tbat  konu  it  hmiel 

Again  her  dear  the  Dame  carera'd, 
And  clup'd  him  fondlj  to  her  brea«l : 
At  length,  amidst  ber  am'rona  play, 
The  Doctor  round  a  time  to  say — 
"  The  fatted  calf  I  trtut  you're  elain. 
To  welcome  Syntax  home  again," 
"Ko,"  Bhe  re^ed,  "no  fatted  calf; 
We  have  a  better  thing  by  half; 
For  with  eipectation  big 
Of  your  return,  we  kill'd  a  pig ; 
And  a  rich  haslet  at  the  fire. 
Will  give  you  all  you  can  desire ; 
The  BttT'ry  meat  myself  will  baste. 
And  suit  it  10  my  deary's  laste." 
"That  dish,"  he  cried,  "  I'd  rather  fee, 
Thg-n  fricaiideau  orfnciutee. 
Ob,"  he  continued,  "  what  a  blessing: 
To  have  a  n-ife  so  fond  of  dressing; 
Who  with  such  taste  and  skill  can  work. 
To  dress  herself,  and  dress  the  pork." 
She  now  retum'd  10  household  care. 
The  didi\ty  supper  to  prepare. 


Tea,  puffawa; — but  'lis  no  joke 

For  all  mj  schemes  to  end  io  smoke. 

What,  tongue-tied  booby  '.  will  you  saj 

To  Hn.  Drese'em  ?— Who  will  par 

Her  bill  far  these  nice  clothes  f—V/hj,  toundsl 

It  borders  upon  twenty  pounds." 

Thus,  as  she  vehemently  prated. 
And  the  delighted  Doctor  rated, 
From  a  small  pocket  in  his  coat 
He  uoobserr'd  drew  forth  a  note. 
And  throwing  it  upon  the  table, 
Ho  said,  "My  dear,  yoo'U  no*  be  »bU 


"Tn,  pnir  awtr— but  tli  noioka, 
"Tor  ul  Uf  KbemH  lo  (id  b  •onk*.'* 
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perlutpl,  in  proporlina 
■Mcea — ■  ram  in  a  holier  In  also  provur 
d^ucj, — muiea  are  i:elebril«d  for  their 

tui  Aonkeya  tar  tbeir  Mupidiiy;  but 
\  ramB,  lunlea,  and  afsea  in  the  world, 
r,  would  be  more  cnailj  managed  thau 
«f  (ingcrs  in  a  Tillage  churth.  About 
Fom  Loppioglon  there  i^  a  village  culled 

Tho  living  U  but  email,  and  the  recU 
perfbrms  his  dutir  wiiiiout  the  aid  of 
^ne  a  milder  and  mot 
xtellent  clergyman.     Be 
licture,  either  for  pen  or  peuclL     He  if 
lau  fire  feet  four  incheB  ia  height,  euiuc- 
but  not  Tery  robust ;  be  ia  nearly 
age — perhaps  quite,  by  "' '      ' 
jttte  ia  left  of  it,  ia  aa  « 
free  from  aU  ■■rinklea  ellJicr  or  cai,=  ..r 

Ice  is  Blender,  but  niuHcijl  ulil 1 

praclicnl  prineiiJe  of  )ii-  ■!■  !■  ■  n.  ■■  I  ■ 
1 — any  thing  fur  ■  quii't  ]ii<       ll<   "  < 

hanui  nord,  or  Ihitik  tut  n.  '       

'  humAD  being;  l>ut  hi'  i~  in'ti  .m'l  <!<'  n 
think  that  when  the  A|>i>Kik'  I'uul  n.'- 
I  ibe  ChrinliaDS  to  live  pesceablj  with 
pat  in  the  Baving  clause  "if  posiitble," 
sular  reference  la  rillai^u  chorii' 
boir  Is  said  to  be  the  beat  la  (he  WUnly ; 
t  ia  the  opinion  of  the  chorislem  Ihpm. 

he  muat  be  a  bold  man  who  should  »ay 
irvj.  They  ore  no  doubt  very  ejnuere 
Mj  that  they  never  heard  any  belter 
drea;  for.  to  judge  from  their  unging. 
nut  imagine  that  they  Imd  ever  heard 
e.  t^iuitcham  church  iloea  t 
It  is  neU  it  does  not,  fur  if  it  did,  the 
'  would  insist  upon  playing  on  ii  ail  ut 
inalciiij  of  an  urgon,  it  hus  a  band  of 
b  bw  been  gradually  increaeitig  for  i 


er    hat  the  dulcet  n 
single  Hu  c  w  re  qui  u  lo  c  amid  tl  e 

'    produLel  bi  ihu    ocal  efforts  of  the  cl  o  r. 

'  "  M  added  by  way  of  reinforee- 

nienij  out  ail  toe  nules  in  the  world  would  be  no 

match  for  the  double  baas  voice  of  Martin  Grubb, 
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the  Snatcham  butcher,  under  whose  burly  weight 
nnd  hurly-burly  notes  the  whole  music-gallery  trem- 
bled and  shook.  To  give  pungency  to  the  instru- 
mental department,  therefore,  a  hautboy  was  add- 
ed ;  but  the  vocalists  felt  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
outiscrcam  the  instruments,  and  the  miscellaneous 
voice  of  James  Gripe,  the  millcr^s  son,  who  sang 
tonor,  treble,  or  counter-tenor,  just  as  it  happened, 
was  put  into  requisition  for  extra  duty  to  match  the 
hautboy.  James  Gripe  could  sing  very  loud ;  but 
the  louder  he  sang,  the  more  you  heard  that  kind 
of  noise  that  is  produced  by  singing  through  a 
comb.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  sang  as 
if  he  had  studied  music  in  a  mill  during  a  high 
wind.  To  the  two  flutes  and  the  hautboy  were 
added  two  clarionets,  because  two  of  Gripers  young- 
er brothers  were  growing  up,  and  had  a  fancy  for 
music.  Young  Grubb,  the  son  of  the  butcher,  be- 
gan soon  to  exhibit  musical  talents,  and  accompa- 
nied his  father  at  home  on  the  violoncello,  which 
instrument,  with  the  leave  of  the  rector,  was  added 
to  the  church  band  in  a  very  short  time, — a  time 
too  short,  I  believe,  for  the  perfection  of  the  per- 
formance. 

The  rector,  dear  good  man,  never  refused  his 
leave  to  any  thing,  especially  to  what  the  singers 
asked ;  they  might  have  had  leave  to  introduce  a 
wagon  and  eight  horses,  if  they  had  asked — but 
still  the  rector  did  not  like  it ;  and  everv  time  he 
was  called  upon  to  christen  a  child  for  one  of  his 
parishioners,  he  trembled  lest  the  young  one  should 
have  a  turn  for  music,  and  introduce  into  the  galle- 
ry some  new  musical  abomination^  It  was  next 
discovered  that  only  one  bass  to  so  many  treble  in- 
Hti'uments  was  not  fair  play,  so  to  the  violoncello 
was  added  a  bassoon,  and  to  the  bassoon  a  serpent. 
What  next? — nothing  more  at  present;  but  if  the 
movement  party  retain  its  ascendency,  triangles 
and  kettle-drums  may  be  expected.  The  present 
state  of  Snatcham  choir  is  as  follows.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  Martin  Grubb,  the  butcher,  a  stout 
robust  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  having  a 
round  head  and  a  red  face,  with  strong,  straight, 
thick  brownish-gray  hair,  combed  over  his  forehead, 
and  reaching  to  his  very  eyebrows.  He  is  the  old- 
est, the  wedthiest,  anc^the  most  influential  man  in 
the  choir.  He  sings  bass,  and  is  said  to  be  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  party,  thoUfi^h  there  are  no  great 
symptoms  of  life  and  soul  in  his  face,  which  is  about 
OS  full  of  expression  as  a  bulIock^s  liver.  Then 
there  is  young  Martin  Grubb,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  dan- 
dy, with  black  curling  hair,  and  whiskers  of  the 
^ame  pattern,  pale  fiLee,  thin  Ups,  long  chin,  and 
short  nose;  his  instrument  is  the  violoncello. 
James  Gripe  is  leader  of  the  treble  voices,  with  oc- 
casional digressions,  as  above  noticed.  And,  in 
addition  to  the  two  younger  Gripes,  Absalom  and 
Feter,  who  play  the  two  clarionets,  there  are  Onesi- 
phorus  Bang,  the  shoemaker,  who  plays  the  first 
flute ;  Issachar  Crack,  a  rival  shoemaker,  who  plays 
the  second  flute ;  Cornelius  Pike,  the  tobacco-pipe 
maker,  who  plays  the  bassoon ;  Alexander  Rodol- 
pho  Crabbe,  the  baker,  who  plays  the  hautboy; 
Gregory  Pluah,  the  tailor,  who  plays  the  serpent, 
together  with  divers  others,  men,  t>oys,  and  girls, 
who  make  up  the  whole  band. 

This  renowned  choir  has  for  a  long  time  consid- 
ered itself  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion, and  consequently  equal  to  the  performance  of 
any  music  that  was  ever  composed.  The  old- 
iashioned  psalm  tunes  are  therefore  all  banished 


from  Snatcham  church,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
worthy  rector,  whose  own  voice  is  almost  pat  oat 
of  tune  by  hearing  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  sung  to 
the  tunes  of  ** Lovely  nymph,  assuage  my  anguish,' 
and  such  like  Vauxhall  and  Sadler^s  Wells  mmt. 
The  members  of  the  choir,  too,  like  other  politictl 
bodies,  have  not  much  peace  within,  unless  they 
have  war  without.    If  any  attack  be  made  upon 
their  privileges,  they  stick  together  like  a  swarm  of 
bees ;  but  at  other  times,  they  are  almost  always  tt 
loggerheads  one  with  another.    Old  Martin  Grubb 
wields  a  precarious  sceptre,  for  James  Gripe  is 
mightily  tenacious  of  his  rights,  and  resist.^  tooth 
and  nail,  the  introduction  or  too  frequent  use  of 
those  tunes  which  superabound  with  baas  solos. 
Grubb  and  Gripe,  by  way  of  an  attempt  at  com- 
promising the  matter,  have  latterly  been  in  th« 
habit  of  taking  it  by  turns  to  choose  the  tunes; 
and  their  alternate  choice  puts  one  very  much  in 
mind  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  stork,  who  in- 
vited one  another  to  dinner,  the  fox  preparing  i 
flat  dish,  of  which  the  stork  could  not  avail  himself^ 
and  the  stork  in  return  serving  up  dinner  in  a  long- 
nocked  bottle,  too  narrow  to  admit  the  fox*8  bead. 
When  James  Gripe  chooses  the  tune,  be  flourishes 
away  in  tenor  and  treble  solos,  leaving  the  butcher 
as  mute  as  a  fish ;  but  when  the  choice  devolves 
on  Martin  Grubb,  he  pays  off  old  scores  by  a  selec- 
tion of  those  compositions  which  most  abound  in 
bass  solos.    And  in  such  cases  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  Martin,  in  the  delighted  consciousneM 
of  a  triumph  over  his  tenor,  treble,  and  counte^ 
tenor  rival,  growls  and  roars  with  such  thundering 
exultation,  that  the  gallery  quivers  beneath  him, 
while  his  son  saws  away  at  his  violoncello  as  thovgh 
he  would  cut  it  in  half,  from  very  ecstasy.     Corne- 
lius Pike  and  Gregory  Plush  also  spend  as  mudi 
breath  as  they  can  spare,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  they  can  spare  conveniently,  in  filling  the  vast 
cavities  of  their  respective  serpent  and  bassoon. 

All  this  disturbs  and  distresses  the  feelings  of  the 
worthy  pastor,  who  thinks  it  possible,  and  feels  it 
desirable,  that  public  devotion  should  be  conducted 
with  a  little  less  noise.  It  appears,  indeed,  and  no 
doubt  the  choristers,  one  and  all,  think  so,  that 
Snatcham  church  and  Stemhold  and  Hopkins's 
psalms  were  all  made  to  show  forth  the  marvelloos 
talents  of  the  Snatcham  choristers.  They  think 
that  all  the  people  who  attend  there  come  merely 
for  the  music,  and  that  the  prayers  and  the  sermon 
have  no  other  use  or  object  than  just  to  afford  the 
singers  and  other  musicians  time  to  take  breath, 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  looking  over 
and  arranging  their  books  for  the  next  outbreak  of 
musical  noise.  So  little  attention  do  the  Snatchan 
choristers  pay  to  any  other  part  of  the  service  than 
that  in  which  themselves  are  concerned,  that  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  prayers,  and  in  all  the  ser- 
mon time,  they  are  whispering  to  one  another,  and 
conning  over  their  music  books,  sometimes  almost 
audibly  buzzing  out  some  musical  passage,  which 
seems  to  require  elucidation  peradventure  to  some 
novice ;  and  Master  Grubb  the  younger  is  so  de« 
lighted  with  his  violoncello,  that  he  keeps  bugging 
the  musical  monster  with  as  much  fondness  and 
grace  as  a  bear  hugs  its  cubs,  and  every  now  and 
then,  in  pleasing  anticipation  of  some  coming  beau* 
ties,  or  in  rapturous  recollection  of  some  by-gone 
graces,  he  tickles  the  sonorous  strings  with  Ua 
clumsy  fingers,  bringing  forth  whispers  of  musical 
cadences  loud  enough  to  wake  the  drovsy,  and  t% 
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^■tiirt)  the  AttentiTe  part  of  the  congregation.  And 
then  the  good  rector  casts  up  to  the  music-gallery 
a  look,  not  of  reproof,  but  of  expostulation,  and 
thereupon  Master  Grubb  slips  his  hands  down  by 
his  sidea,  and  turns  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  as  if 
irondering  where  the  sound  could  possibly  come 
from. 

The  supplicatory  looks  of  the  music-baited  clcr- 
g3nnan  are  on  these  occasions  quite  touching,  and 
DMMt  mutely  eloquent:  they  seem  to  say,  **Pray 
spare  me  a  little  ;^uirer  me  to  address  my  flock. 
I  do  not  interrupt  your  music  with  my  preaching, 
why  should  you  interrupt  my  preaching  with  your 
mualo?  My  sermons  are  not  very  long,  why  will 
not  yon  hear  them  out  f  I  encroach  not  on  your 
province,  why  will  you  encroach  upon  mine  f  Let 
me,  I  pray  you,  finish  my  days  on  earth  as  pastor 
of  this  flock,  and  do  not  altogether  fiddle  me  out  of 
the  church.'*  But  the  hearts  of  the  **  village  mu- 
ficianeTS  **  are  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone ;  they 
have  no  more  bowels  than  a  bassoon,  no  more 
brains  than  a  kettle-drum. 

Another  grievance  is,  that  these  Snatcham  cho- 
risters have  a  most  intense  and  villainous  provin- 
eiafism  of  utterance :  it  is  bad  enough  in  speaking, 
but  in  singing  they  make  it  ten  times  worne ;  for 
they  dilate,  expand,  and  exaggerate  their  cacopho- 
ny/till  it  becomes  almost  ludicrous  to  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  more  excited  they 
an,  whether  it  be  by  joy  or  anger,  the  more  loudly 
they  sing,  the  more  broadly  they  blare  out  their 
pfOTindal  intonations ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
thai  they  ascend  their  gallery  without  some  stimu- 
loB  or  other  of  this  nature.  If  they  all  be  united 
together  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  good-will ;  if 
Martin  Grubb  have  suspended  his  jealousy  of  Gripe, 
and  if  Gripe  no  longer  look  with  envy  and  hatred 
upon  Grubb ;  if  some  new  tune  be  in  preparation 
mierewith  to  astonish  and  enrapture  the  parishion- 
en;  if  there  be  in  the  arrangement  tenors  and 
trebles  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Gripe,  and 
bass  enough  to  develop  the  marvellous  powers  of 
Grabb; — tliere  is  a  glorious  outpouring  of  sound 
and  Tociferation,  which  none  but  the  well-disci- 
pKned  ears  of  the  Snatcham  parishioners  can  possi- 
bly bear.  The  walls  of  Snatcham  church  must  be 
much  stronger  than  those  of  Jericho,  or  they  would 
hare  been  roared  to  rubbish  long  ere  this.  But  if 
the  agreement  of  the  choir  be  the  parent  of  noise, 
their  disagreement  is  productive  of  much  more. 
More  than  once  the  Gripe  and  the  Grubb  factions 
have  carried  their  animosity  so  far  as  to  start  two 
different  tunes  at  the  same  time.  And  what  can  be 
done  in  such  a  case?  Who  is  in  the  wrong?  If 
the  Gmbb  faction  were  to  yield,  they  would  betray 
a  consciousness  that  they  had  not  acted  rightly  in 
their  selection  of  a  tune ;  and  if  the  Gripe  faction 
vere  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  or  to  chime  in 
with  the  Grubbs,  they  would  seem  to  show  the 
white  feather :  so  they  battle  it  out  with  all  their 
might  and  main,  and  each  party  must  sing  and  play 
as  loud  as  possible,  in  order  to  drown  the  noise  of 
the  other.  Alter  church  time,  the  Grubbs  throw 
all  the  blame  upon  the  Gripes,  and  the  Gripes  retort 
the  charge  upon  the  Grubbs,  and  a  man  had  need 
have  the  wisdom  of  a  dozen  Solomons  to  judge  be- 
tween them.  So  excited  with  passion,  and  puffing, 
and  singing,  and  playing,  have  the  parties  some- 
times been  after  a  flare-up  of  this  kind,  that  they 
have  looked  as  tired  as  two  teams  of  horses  just  un- 
harnessed from  two  opposition  stagecoaches; — 


nay,  the  very  instruments  themselves  have  appeared 
exhausted,  and  an  active  imagination  might  easily 
believe  that  the  old  big  burly  bassoon,  standing  in 
a  lounging  attitude  in  one  comer  of  the  gallery, 
was  panting  for  want  of  breath.  Such  explosions 
as  these,  however,  do  not  frequently  occur,  and  it 
is  well  they  do  not ;  when  they  do,  a  reconciliation 
generally  takes  place  soon  after,  and  an  apology  is 
made  to  the  good  pastor,  more,  perhaps,  from  com- 
passion to  his  infirmities,  than  out  of  respect  to  his 
office  or  his  years ;  and  his  mild  reply  is  generally 
to  the  following  effect : — **  Ah,  well,  my  good 
friends,  I  think  another  time  you  will  find  it  more 
easy  to  sing  all  one  tune :  I  marvel  much  that  ye 
don*t  put  one  another  out  by  this  diversity  of  sing- 

There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  the  parties 
manifest  their  discrepancy  of  opinion,  or  discordan- 
cy of  feeling,  and  that  is  by  the  silence  of  half  the 
cnoir.  Now  one  would  think  that  such  an  event 
would  be  a  joy  and  a  relief  to  the  good  man,  who 
loves  quiet ;  and  so  it  is  physically,  but  not  moral- 
ly :  for  though  his  ears  are  ntlioved  from  one  half 
of  the  ordinary  musical  infliction,  yet  he  Is  mentally 
conscious  that  evil  thoughts  are  cherished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  silent  ones,  that  they  who  sing  are 
not  praising  God  in  their  songs,  and  that  they  who 
sing  not,  are  not  praising  him  by  their  silence. 

But  the  climax  of  the  abominations  of  the 
Snatcham  choristers  I  have  yet  to  record,  and  I 
hope  that  by  their  follies  other  choirs,  if  there  bo 
any  so  absurd,  will  take  warning.  It  has  been  al- 
ready said,  that  this  celebrated  Snatcham  choir 
made  it  a  great  point  to  obtain  leave  from  their 
rector  for  all  the  abominations  and  absurdities 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  inflict  upon  the 
parish,  under  the  guise  of  music ;  but  the  arrogant 
importunity  of  their  solicitation  was  such,  that  they 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  refusal,  so  that  their  ask- 
ing leave  was  after  the  fashion  of  the  beggar  in 
Gil  BUs,  who  held  his  musket  in  the  direction  of 
the  donor^s  head.  At  a  large  town  in  the  county 
in  which  Snatcham  is  situated,  there  had  been  a 
musical  festival,  the  directors  of  which,  in  order  to 
give  eclat  to  their  advertisements,  had  used  all 
manner  of  means  to  swell  the  number  of  perform- 
ers. For  this  purpose  they  had  sought  every  hedge 
and  ditch,  and  highway  and  byway  in  the  county, 
to  pick  up  every  individual  who  had  the  slightest 
pretension  whatever  to  musical  talent.  In  such  a 
search,  of  course  the  Snatcham  choir  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  overlooked.  They  were  accord- 
ingly retained  for  the  choruses,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  underwent  much  musical  drilling ;  nor 
were  they  a  little  pleased  at  the  honor  thus  thrust 
upon  them.  They  of  course  distinguished  them- 
selves, though  I  must  say  that  the  wisest  thing 
chorus  singers  can  do  Is  not  to  distinguish  them- 
selves ;  but  the  Snatcham  choir,  it  is  said,  actually 
did  distinguish  them!^}lves,  especially  in  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus,  and  so  fascinated  were  they  with  that 
chorus,  and  their  own  distinguished  manner  of  sing- 
ing it,  that  they  resolved  unanimously  to  perform 
it  at  Snntchnm  church.  This  was  bad  enou>;h ;  but 
this  was  not  the  worst,  for  nothing  would  servo 
them  but  they  would  have  it,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
on  Good  Friday ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before,  the  whole  body 
of  the  choristers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  went  up 
to  the  rectory,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  their 
worthy  pastor.    The  good  man  trembled  at  their 
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approach)  and  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  they  had  something  very  particu- 
lar to  say  to  him.  He  thought  of  harp,  flute,  psal- 
tery, dulcimer,  sackbut,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  and 
his  ears  tingled  with  apprehension  of  some  new 
enormity  about  to  be  added  to  the  choir,  in  shape 
of  some  heathenish  instrument.  It  wad  a  ludicrous 
sight,  and  enough  to  make  the  pastor  laugh,  had  he 
been  at  all  disposed  to  merriment,  to  see  the  whole 
choir  seated  in  his  parlor,  and  occupying,  after  a 
fashion,  every  chair  in  the  room ;  for  if  they  were 
never  harmonious  in  any  thing  cLse,  they  were  per- 
fectly harmonious  as  to  their  mode  of  sitting :  they 
were  all  precisely  in  the  same  attitude,  and  that  at- 
titude was — sitting  on  the  very  outward  edge  of  the 
chair,  with  their  hats  carefully  held  between  their 
knees,  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  vacancy.  At  the  entrance  of  the  clergyman 
they  all  rose,  bowed  with  simultaneous  politeness, 
and  looked  towards  Martin  Grubb  as  their  mouth- 
piece. Martin  Grubb,  with  his  broad  heavy  hand, 
smoothed  his  locks  over  his  forehead,  and  said — 
"  Hem  r 

**  Well,  Mr.  Grubb,"  replied  the  rector,  "  you  and 
your  friends,  I  understand,  have  something  particu- 
lar to  say  to  me." 

"  Why  yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Grubb,*'*  we  are  called 
upon  you  by  way  of  deputation  like,  just  to  say  a 
word  about  singing ;  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  we 
have  been  practising  a  prettyish  bit  of  music  out  of 
Handel,  what  they  sung  at  the  miLsical  festival, 
called  the  Hallelujah  Chorus;  and  as  our  choir 
aung  it  so  well  at  the  festival  as  to  draw  all  eyes 
upon  us,  we  have  been  thinking,  sir,  with  your 
leave,  if  you  please,  and  if  you  have  no  objection, 
that  we  should  just  like  to  sing  it  at  church." 

"  At  church  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,  at  church,  to-morrow. 
The  Hallelujah  Chorus  you  know,  sir,  being  part  of 
the  Messiah,  we  thought  it  would  be  particular  ap- 
propriate ;  and  we  are  all  perfect  in  our  parts,  and 
there^s  two  or  three  chaps  out  of  the  next  parish 
that  are  coming  over  to  Snatcham  to  see  their 
friends,  and  theyUl  help  us  you  know,  sir,  and  every 
thing  is  quite  ready,  and  rehearsed,  and  all  that; 
and  we  hope,  sir,  you  won't  have  no  objection,  be- 
eause  we  can  never  do  it  so  proper  as  with  them 
additional  voices  what's  coming  to-morrow,  and 
there  will  be  such  lots  of  people  come  to  church  on 
purpose  to  hear  us,  that  they  will  all  be  so  disap- 
pointed if  we  don't  sing  it." 

Here  James  Gripe,  somewhat  jealous  of  his  rival's 
eloquence,  and  taking  advantage  of  Martin's  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  to  recover  breath,  stepped  for- 
ward, saying — *'  No,  sir,  we  hope  you  won't  refuse 
ns  your  leave,  because  all  the  people  bo  calculate 
upon  hearing  it,  that  they  will  go  away  in  dudgeon 
Sf  so  be  they  are  disappointed,  and  mayhap  they 
will  never  come  to  church  again,  but  go  among  the 
methodishes,  or  some  of  them  outlandish  sexes; 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  overthrow  the  established 
church  just  for  the  matter  of  a  stave  or  two  of 
music." 

The  rector  sighed  deeply,  but  not  audibly,  and 
replied,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  mild  expostulation-^ 
**  But  to-morrow,  my  friends,  is  Good  Friday,  a  day 
of  extraordinary  solemnity,  and  scarcely  admitting 
even  the  most  solemn  music  in  its  service." 

"Exactly  so,"  interrupted  Martin  Grubb,  "that's 
tim  werj  thing  I  say,  sir,  and  therefore  the  Hallelu- 


jah Chorus  is  the  most  peculiar  appropriate;  ifi 
one  of  the  most  soUumest  things  I  ever  heard,— it'i 
quite  awful  and  grand — enough  to  make  the  hair  of 
one's  head  stand  upright  with  sublimity." 

"  'Tis  indeed,  sir,"  added  James  Gripe,  "  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  sir." 

"Perhaps,"  returned  Martin  Grubb,  "your^cTC^ 
ence  never  heard  it ;  now,  if  so  be  as  you  nerer 
heard  it,  mayhap  you  don't  know  nothing  about  it, 
in  which  case  we  can,  if  you  please,  with  your  pe^ 
mission,  sing  you  a  little  bit  of  it,  just  to'give  yoQ 
an  idea  of  the  thing." 

The  poor  persecuted  pastor  looked  round  upon 
his  tormentors  in  blank  amazement,  and  saw  them 
with  their  ruthless  mouths  wide  open,  and  ready  to 
inflict  upon  him  the  utmost  penalty  of  their  awful 
voices.  In  tremulous  tones  the  worthy  man  ex* 
claimed — "No,  no,  no;  pray  don't — pray  don't— 
don't  trouble  yourselves — I  beg  you  will  not.  I 
know  the  piece  of  music  to  which  you  refer,  and  I 
think  if  vou  could  perform  it  on  any  other  day  than 
Good  Fridav " 

Singers  are  a  peculiarly  irritable  class  of  persons, 
and  the  slightest  opposition  or  contradiction  irri- 
tates and  disturbs  them,  so  that  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  rector  uttered  a  sentence  at  all  interfering 
with  their  will,  they  all  surrounded  him  with  clamo^ 
ous  and  sulky  importunity,  and  set  to  work  with  all 
diligence  to  demolish  his  objections. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Martin  Grubb,  shaking  his  big 
head  with  a  look  of  dogged  wilfulness,  *^  I  don't  see 
how  it's  to  be  done.  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  requires 
a  lot  of  extra  voices  what  isn't  to  be  got  every  day; 
and  if  we  tells  them  chaps  as  is  coming  over  to- 
morrow to  help  us,  that  we  don't  want  their  help, 
they  may  take  tiff,  and  never  come  over  to  Snatch- 
am  again." 

"  But  perhaps,"  the  pastor  meekly  replied,  "  they 
may  assist  you  in  the  grave  and  sober  singing  of 
some  serious  and  well-known  psalms,  in  which  tU 
the  congregation  may  unite." 

On  hearing  this,  the  broad-faced  butcher  expand- 
ed his  features  into  a  contemptuous  sort  of  a  grin, 
and  said — "Come,  now,  that  is  a  good  one,  as  if 
reg'lar  scientific  singers  would  come  all  the  way  to 
Snatcham  just  to  sing  old  psalm  tunes!" 

Mr.  Gripe  also  said— "He!  he!  he!" 

"  He !  he !  he !"  is  a  very  conclusive  kind  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  so  the  rector  of  Snatcham  felt  it  to  be, 
for  he  could  not  answer  it,  nor  refute  it,  nor  evade 
it.  He  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  up  to  the 
Cv  iling  and  down  to  the  floor,  towards  Mr.  Gripe 
and  towards  Mr.  Grubb;  but  neither  ceiling  nor 
floor,  nor  Gripe  nor  Grubb,  afforded  him  any  relief 
from  his  painful  embarrassment.  The  exulting 
singers  saw  that  he  was  posed,  and  that  now  wai 
the  time  to  push  home  their  victory,  and  overwhelm 
the  rector  by  their  united  importunities.  So  they 
all  crowded  round  him  at  once,  and  almost  all  at 
once  began  to  assail  him  with  such  a  torrent  of  rea* 
sons  and  argumentation,  that  he  had  not  a  word  to 
say  for  himself. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Onesiphorus  Bang,  **  I  ha'n*t 
got  nothing  else  ready  to  play." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Issachar  Crack. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Alexander  Rodolpho  Crabbe, 
"  we  never  like  to  do  nothing  without  your  leave, 
and  we  hope  you  won't  compel  us  to  do  bo  now. 
My  wife  says  she'll  never  come  to  church  again, 
if  the  Halloligah  Chorus  is  not  performed  to-nioi> 
row." 
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**  And  I  declare,**  said  Gregory  Plush,  '*  that  for 
mj  part,  I  never  wish  to  touch  the  serpent  again,  if 
ve  mayn*t  do  that  piece  of  music/* 

Absalom  andPeter  Gripe  also  said  the  same  as 
touching  the  clarionets;  and  James  (iHpe  then 
looked  at  the  rector  with  a  quaintly  iiiterrogatiye 
aspect,  which,  without  uttering  a  word,  seemed  to 
lay — **  There,  sir,  what  will  you  do  without  Absa- 
lom and  Peter*s  clarionets?"  Now,  for  his  own 
part,  the  worthy  pastor  would  have  been  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  clamor  of  their  music,  for  these 
choristers  were  always  at  loggerheads  either  with 
one  another,  or  with  all  the  rest  of  the  parish. 

The  rector,  thus  overwhelmed  with  argument 
and  eloquence,  with  {>athos  and  importunity,  found 
himself  compelled  to  yield,  which  he  did  with  the 
worrit  grace  imaginable.  Away  went  the  choristers, 
rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  music,  and  full  of  glee 
at  the  thought  of  the  wonderful  figure  they  should 
cut  on  the  morrow,  when,  assisted  by  the  **  chaps 
from  the  next  village,*'  they  astonished  the  natives 
with  the  Hallelujah  Chorus. 

That  night  neither  the  singers  nor  the  rector 
slept :  the  former  were  kept  awake  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  musical  glory,  and  the  latter  was  made  rest- 
leas  by  the  dread  of  musical  absurdity.  (lood  Fri- 
day came: — the  whole  village  looked  more  like  a 
•cene  of  festivity  than  of  fasting.  The  **  chaps  from 
the  next  village,**  as  Martin  Grubb  called  them, 
were  as  gay  as  so  many  larks :  there  was  such  a 
display  of  blue  coats  and  yellow  buttons  as  never 
was  seen  before.  The  singing  gallery  was  full  to 
suffocation,  and  the  church  itself  was  crowded. 
The  squire  of  the  parish  was  present,  and  his  family 
also  were  present  with  him,  and  the  singers  were  so 
happy  that  they  could  hardly  contain  themselves. 
They  did  not  mind  the  prayers :  they  had  heard 
them  before,  and  did  not  think  them  half  so  well 
worth  hearing  as  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  There 
Wfs  such  a  rustling  of  leaves,  of  music  books,  and 
inch  a  buzz  of  whispering  voices,  that  the  worthy 
rector  could  hardly  be  heard.  The  choristers  had 
arranged  that  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  should  be  sung 
immediately  before  the  sermon,  and  they  thought 
that  the  prayers  would  never  be  over :  they  were  as 
impatient  as  a  young  horse  in  harness. 

At  length  the  prayers  were  finished,  and  the  mer- 
ciless  choristers  let  loose  upon  the  congregation 
to  inflict  whatever  musical  torture  they  pleased. 
A.way  they  burst  with  relentless  and  resistless  fury. 
There  was  such  scraping,  and  blowing,  and  roaring, 


and  growling,  and  screaming,  as  never  was  he^rd ; 
the  powers  of  every  voice,  and  of  every  instrument, 
were  exerted  to  the  utmost  of  their  capability ; — 
there  was  such  an  infinite  variety  of  articulation  of 
hallelowya,  holleluyear,  allyluyer,  and  alimen,  and 
awmen,  and  ameen,  tliat  none  but  the  initiate^ 
could  form  a  guess  what  the  singers  were  about. 
The  patient  and  afflicted  rector  sat  still  in  the  pul- 
pit, waiting  till  the  storm  should  be  over :  he  knew 
that  it  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  that  they  must 
soon  sing  themselves  hoarse  or  out  of  breath. 
There  is  an  Irish  proverb  which  says,  '*  Single  mis- 
fortunes never  come  alone  f  *  this  was  verified  in  the 
present  case;  for  a  misunderstanding  occurred, 
which  produced  a  double  infliction  of  the  music. 
Messrs.  Gru])b,  Gripe,  Crabbe,  Bang,  Crack,  and 
their  friends,  when  performing  at  the  cathedral, 
had  obfcrved  that  one  or  two  part.<>  of  the  perform- 
ance had  been  encored  by  a  signal  from  his  grace 

the  Duke  of ,  who  was  present  as  patron,  and 

this  signal  consisted  of  the  silent  waving  or  lifting 
up  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  Now,  unfortu- 
nately, just  as  the  band  was  bringing  its  mighty 
performance  to  a  close,  the  squire  of  the  parish 
most  innocently  drew  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket ;  but  happening  to  draw  it  forth  with  a  pe- 
culiar grace,  or  with  what  Mr.  Grubb  and  his 
friends  thought  a  peculiar  grace,  they  were  most 
graciously  pleased  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
must  be  a  signal  for  a  repetition  of  the  chorus ;  and 
therefore,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  good  rector 
was  pleasing  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  ab- 
surd display  was  over,  they  all  burst  forth  again 
with  renewed  vigor.  He  thought  that  they  were 
absolutely  mad;  he  looked;  he  sighed;  he  shook 
his  head ;  but  he  was  onlv  answered  bv  halleluvear, 
allvluver;  and  when  thev  had  finished  the  second 
time,  he  was  half  afraid  that  they  woiUd  begin 
again,  and  sing  it  the  third  time.  When  the  ser- 
vice was  over,  the  good  man  took  the  liberty  to 
hint  to  his  musical  parishioners  that  he  thought 
they  hud  performed  a  work  of  supererogation  in 
performing  the  chorus  twice.  They  themselves  felt 
that  they  had  somewhat  encroached,  but  they  laid 
the  blame  upcn  the  si^uire,  whose  slightest  wish, 
they  thought,  should  be  obeyed.  The  squire  was 
verv  sorrv  when  he  found  what  mischief  he  had 
inadvertently  done,  and  promised  that  he  would 
take  care,  in  future,  not  to  pull  out  his  handker- 
chief again  in  singing  time. 
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ERRORS   OF  THE   PRESS. 


BY   A    RErORTER. 


I  once  had  occasion  to  report  that  a  certain  *'  no- 
ble lord  was  confined  to  his  house  with  a  violent 
eold.^  Next  morning  I  found  his  lordship  repre- 
sented to  be  **  confined  with  a  violent  scold  T 

In  the  same  way,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  en- 
tertainment, I  had  said,  **  that  the  first  point  of  at- 
traction and  admiration,  were  }ier  ladi/ship'a  looka^ 
This  compliment  was  transferred  by  the  printer  to 
her  ladjfahip^9  eook$. 

My  praises  of  the  *^ Infant  Lyra^  (a  juvenile  mu- 
sician), were  converted  to  a  panegyric  on  the  ^'  in- 
fmit  lyar.^ 


In  an  account  of  General  Sandanha*8  conduct  at 
Oporto,  I  observed  that  he  "  beftaved  like  a  A^ro,** 
wliiie  the  printer  made  it  appear  that  he  *^  bthavtd 
like  a  hare .'" 

"  We,"  says  the  John  Bull,  *'  often  suffer  in  this 
way.  About  two  years  since,  we  represented  Mr. 
Peel  as  having  joined  a  jwirty  of  fiends  in  Hamp- 
shire, for  the  purpose  of  shooting  peasants ;  and 
only  last  week,  in  a  Scotch  paper,  we  saw  it  gravely 
stated  that  a  surrfeon  was  taken  alive  in  the  river^ 
and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  at  tenpence  a  pound.** 
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THB  BATTLE  OF  THB  TATGHm.     IHB  LOBO  OUia.     A  8BABP  BEIOBT. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  YATCHESj  OR  THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  TAKKEE  TACHT,  AMERICA. 
%  {atactic  ftops  of  V«m  matrt  bs  a  Sntii^  %st,  b1  Spit^ab. 


Ob,  weep  je  Britbh  niilon  true, 

Above  or  ander  bktcbet, 
Here's  Tuikee  Doodle's  been  and  come, 

And  beat  our  cnckeet  yatchea  \ 
The;  started  all  to  run  a  race, 

Alid  war  well  dmed  with  walchea ; 
But  oh !  they  nsTer  had  no  chance 

Had  any  of  our  yfttehea. 


And  now  she's  quite  hull  down  a-head, 

Her  sails  like  little  patches, 
For  8iN<l  barges  and  collier*  we 

Hav  sell  our  boaeted  yatchel. 
Wc  falDtlj  hear  tbe  anb-house  gnn— 

The  silTcr  cup  i>he  »iib tehee — 
And  all  the  English  Clubs  are  done. 

The  English  Clubs  of  yateheat 


The  Yankee  she  delayed  at  (tret, 

Saya  they,  "  Shell  nerer  catch  us," 
And  flung  up  their  tArpauUn  bate — 

The  owners  of  the  yatehts! 
Bnt  presently  she  nalked  along; 

"0  deBr,"^BHy8  they,  "she'll  match  usl" 
And  slack  on  their  tarpaulin  hats. 

The  owners  of  the  jatches. 


They  saj  she  didn't  go  by  wind. 

But  wheels,  and  springs,  and  aatcbM; 
And  that's  the  way  she  weathered  on 

Our  quickest  going  yatchei. 
But  them's  all  lies,  I^  bound  to  My, — 

Although  they're  told  by  batehes— 
'Twai  bulk  of  hull,  and  cat  of  sail. 

That  did  for  all  otzr  ystchea. 


Then  deep  we  ploughs  along  the  sea. 

The  Yankee  scarcely  scratclieB; 
And  cracks  on  CTcry  utilch  of  sail 

Upon  our  staggering  yatches. 
But  one  by  one.  she  passes  us. 

While  bitteriy  we  watches. 
And  utters  imprecations  on 

The  builder  of  our  yalchea. 


But  noTelly,  I  hear  them  My, 

Freeh  novelty  still  hatches ! 
The  Yankee  yatch  the  keels  will  b; 

Of  many  new  Club  jatches. 
And  then  we'll  challenge  Yankee  land, 

From  Boston  Bay  to  Natchei, 
To  run  tbeir  crackeat  craft  agin 

Oiir  spick  and  span  new  yatches. 


Tni  LoNO  CaNi. — A  IrareUer,  amonj;  other  nar- 
rations of  wonders  of  foreign  parts,  decUred  he 
knew  a  cane  a  mile  long.  The  company  looked  in- 
credulous, and  it  was  evident  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  swallow  it,  even  If  it  should  have  been  a 
sugar  cane.  "Fray  what  kind  of  a  cans  was  It?" 
asked  a  gentleman,  sneeringly,  "It  wM  ft  huRi> 
Mne,"  replied  the  traveller. 


A  F*ia  RnoKT. — Some  English  ofBcen  asked 
the  chapUn  for  a  toast.  "The  King  of  France t" 
"  What,  our  foe  T"  said  the  Colonel  "  You  live  by 
him,"  said  the  chaplain.  Theicolonel  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  giving,  "The  Devil!"  "Do  job 
mean  to  affWint  mef"  said  the  chaplala.  "Tmi 
Uve  by  him,"  said  the  colonel,  very  eoollj. 


THE  TBEA8UBT  OF  BAUFSINITUS. 


THE    TBEABUBY    OF    EAMPSIKITU 


CBAFTEB  L 
r  >U  the  quuDt  tales  thst  to  reading  invite  lu, 
lie  quaintest  I  know  ig  about  tUmpiriiiitus : 
■  told  by  Herodotus,  in  his  mood  chirpv, 
Ine  hundred  and  twentj-flnt  ehapler,  Euterpi?,) 
rst  of  all,  then,  ve  read,  after  pToteus  wu  dead, 
lat  Friace  Bampciiulns  was  Viag  la  bis  etend ; 
I  Taet  were  his  treasures  of  silver,  no  wonder 
is  HBJest;r  wished  to  secure  them  from  plunder; 
id  determined  at  once,  with  this  object  alone, 
9  would  hare  a  grand  ehamberconstnicled  of  stone. 
le  architeet's  name  I  regrat  I  can't  tell, 
It  be  tboogbt  be  might  build  hit  atmJortUTit  as 

ad  being,  it  seems,  at  all  dodges  a  dab, 
e  contrived  In  the  chamber  a  movable  sUb; 
ins  the  building  was  quickly  completed,  we're  told, 
nd  the  king  stored  within  il  his  silver  and  gold. 
^ell,  time  rolled  along,  tlU  one  very  fine  day 
Ida  KTchitcct  found  he  must  Nature's  debt  pay  ; 
)  he  summoned  at  once  hia  two  eons  In  his  bed, 
nd,  after  some  poSng  and  whecung,  he  said — 
lly  bojsl  with  your  welfare  alone  iti  my  view, 
baTe  done  wtiat  but  Tery  few  lathcn  would  do." 
1  ehort,  the  old  fellow  eipUlned  them  his  Iriclc ; 
SiTe  the  siie  and  the  place  of  the  movable  brii-k, 
jid  told  them  that,  bcarinc  this  well  in  their  mind, 
bey  could  draw  the  king's  money  wbeooTer  in- 

o,  calling  his  progeny  to  his  bedside, 

be  eovcmor  blessed  ibem,  and  afterwards — died. 

'he  funeral  over,  a  period  brief 

ioUced  the  bereared  ones  for  mourning  and  grief; 

'hey  felt  they  had  each  a  proud  mission  to  fill, 

Lnd  begun  to  act  up  to  their  late  father's  will; 

To  the  chamber  they  came,  under  cover  of  night, 

?<HU>d  the  «Ub,  M  their  parent  had  told  them,  all 

right; 
fflppeditout  from  the  wall — then  slipped  quietly  in, 
ud  lucceeded  in  pocketing  plenty  of  tin. 
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ELL,  maitei«  went 
smooth,  and  all 
seemed  to  be 
right. 

Till  the  King 
found  Ibe  great 
privy  purac 
growing  light; 

So  he  called  the 
Lord  Keeper  to 
fetch  him  the 
kev, 

And  proceeded 
■t  once  (o  his 
stone  treasury ; 

On  opening  the 
door,  just  con. 


Majesty 


When  he  saw  the  wholesale  dtuppearanee  of  dn. 
Yet  the  chamber  safe  sealed,  lioth  without  and 

Indeed,  it  was  clearly  no  case  of  housebreaking, 
For  the  house  was  not  broke — he  was  quite  in  a 

But  when,  on  a  second  and  third  visitation, 
Uc  consCaolly  found  there  was  fresh  depredation, 
He  issued  his  mandate  for  man-traps  and  gin* 
To  be  mudo,  and  set  cntfUly  all  round  the  Uds. 

By  and  by  came  the  ttdeves :  one  went  in  as  be- 
fore, 
And  proceeded  to  ptnnder  the  Boy*]  store. 
But  when  just  in  the  act — 0,  my  goodness  1  bang — 

The  unfortunale  fellow  was  caught  In  the  trap ; 
So,  seeing  at  once  lie  was  doomed  for  eternity. 
With  Ibe  greatest  sang  fhild  he  colled  hie/rater- 

a  ill/  ■■ 
"Tou  sec  my  sad  Bi,  my  dear  brother,"  he  said, 
"Come  in.  if  yon  love  me,  and  cut  otTmy  head; 
For,  should  /be  discovered,  sure  my  rMogniUon 
Would  bring  you  aa  well  as  myulf  to  perdition," 


To  this,  with  much  feolbg,  the  other  replied : 
"  You  speak  like  a  book,  sir,  it  can't  be  denied ; 
Tig,  of  course,  most  unpleasant  one's  brother  ti 

kill. 
But  since  you're  so  pressing.  Til  do  as  you  wilL" 
So,  rcHtting  Ibe  slab,  after  doins  the  job. 
Ho   departed   for  home  with  his  poor  brother'i 


CHAPTER  III. 

At  the  first  break  of  dawn  rose  the  King  fhim  hli 

bed. 
And  hastily  off  to  his  Treasury  sped, 
Dumbfounded  he  stood,  in  the  direst  amaze. 
At  Ibe  dread  apparition  that  there  met  bis  gue; 
The  thief's  headlcsg  body  etill  baffled  detection. 
A  (runi  "le/l  tili  tailed/or,"  wilhvul  a  dirttlion. 
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And  wbea,  scarchiog  the  bufldiog,  tH  proved  safe 

and  aouDd, 
And  nowhere  could  Inlet  or  outlet  be  found. 
Posed,  puzzled,  perplexed,  kt  t  loM  what  to  do. 
Be,  Ht  laai,  to  the  followinR  expedient  flew. 
EmbarrasBed  at  Grat  with  this  absence  of  crest. 
He  did  what  he  could  with  his  armt  and  ihe  real. 
So,  nailing  the  trunk  to  the  wall,  aa  a  hate/initnt. 
He  stationed  .police,  (letter  A.  1.  detachment), 
With  orders — chat  anj  one  given  to  grid. 
Or  showing  compassion  at  all  for  the  thief; 
They  should   take  into   cuatodj,   haDdcuff,   and 

At  once  to  my  Lord  RampainiCua  the  King. 
The  body  had  scarce  been  suspended  a  da;. 
When  the  Mother  "took  on"  in  a  (crrible  way, 
Attacked  the  iriurvivor — said,  somehow  or  other. 
He  mutt  and  ihould  bring  home  the  corpse  of  his 

Brother; 
With  a  threat:  that,  on  failing  lo  do  her  good 

pleaaore. 
She'd  go  straight  to  the  King,  and  tell  who  had  hia 


CIIAPTEB  rV. 

When  hia  mother  continued  this  fiery  tirade. 

And  all  he  could  say  to  her  failed  to  persuade, 

He  saw  Miia  together  they  never  could  lodge. 

And  finally  hit  on  the  following  dodge: 

By  book  or  by  crook,  or  from  some  of  hia  cronicB, 

He  collected  a  tot  of  Jemtalrm  poniti, 

niled  some  goat-diina  with  wine,  slung  'cm  over 

And  started  his  posse  of  aainine  hacks ; 
Well — nothing  had  happened  hie  mnrch  to  retard. 
Till  he  found  himself  near  to  the  ilead-boih/-guatil. 
When  he  slyly  untaatened  a  goat-skin  or  two, 
And  out  gushed  Ihe  wine  (as,  of  coune,  it  would 

do); 
He  then   boied    his  own  ears — oat  a  bellowing 

Seemed  quite  at  a  loss  to  which  aaa  to  go  first — 
Like  "a  John"  out  of  plaet  he  was   &irly  non 

When  the  dead-body-gnard  made  a  general  rush ; 


f;  to  yield  to  this  urgtnt  request, 

le  hums  and  hava,  he  sat  down  wiih  Ib^ 


Each  man  with  hii  pewter — and  reasoning  thus  : 
"  What  is  sorrow  to  him,  ia  a  godsend  to  «•." 
Well — our  hero  feigned  fury  to  perfect  hia  nuti 
And  loaded  them  all  with  the  choicest  abase. 
Till  they  took  to  consoling  him  under  his  sorroiw. 
And  said:  "Kerer  mind,  voull  be  better 


So,  pretending  at  length  to  regain  h 

He  picketed  his  troop  in  a  joining  enclosure: 

After  some  converaatioo,  and  mutual  chaC 

They  actually  managed  to  get  him  to  laugh ; 

Till  they  worked  on  his  noble  and  generous  mind. 

To  give  them  a  bottle  of  lAeny  ichilt  vine. 

Whereupon  they  all  voted  a  snug  bivouac. 

And  cheerily  gave  one  another  the  lack; 

Till,  in  merriment,  one  took  his  host  by  the  throttle. 

And  swore  he  should  help  them  to  finish  tbc  bottle : 

Pretending  to  yield  tc    '  ' 

After 

So  high  was  (heir  glee,  and  so  hearty  their  grxC' 

■ng. 
He  felt  himself  bound  to  continue  his  treating; 
In  short,  the  whole  guard  sot  eicesaively  drunl, 
And  down  in  the  arms  of  Uoipheus  sunk. 

The  night  waa  far  spent — to  the  right  about  Jaa 
He  shaved  the  policemen — a  badge  of  diserace; 
And  leaving  tbem  thus  demi-iMtkmd  and  drunk, 
He  detached  from  the  building  hia  late  brothec'i 

Slung  it  over  his  asses,  and  thus  undetected 
Got  home,  having  done  as  hia  mother  directed. 

OHAPTEB  T. 

When  the  news  that  the  body  was  stolen  away 
Came  lo  Royalty's  ear,  'twaa  the  devil  to  pay — 
"The  King  in  bis  fury  said,Cost  what  it  miRbl, 
He'd  die  or  discover  this  miachievoua  wight ; — 
It  was  this  that  at  last  be  determined  to  do ; 
(Though,  between  you  and  me,  1  believe  it  untrue) 
To  the  ifrainna-roiHn  levees  he  mode  on  eieeplion, 
And  bade  the  Frinceas  hold  a  bed-room  rtrtplvM, 
Bade  her  entertain  all,  and  not  be  particular, 
But  first  to  demand  a  eonfeuim  auricular ; 
To  compel  them  to  tell  her — each  one  mother's  son — 
The  sharpest  and  wickedest  act  he  had  done; 
The  man  that  should  own  the  ofUr  of  tlic  thief^ 
She  should  grapple  him  tightly,  and  bring  him  to 

grief. 
The  fair  Prineesa  Royal  no  cavOling  made, 
But  her  Other's  ituunctiona  most  cwctly  obeyed.— 


In  his  sleeve  the  areh-dodger  complacently  langhed, 
And  determined  to  outdo  the  king  in  his  craft: 
With  the  arm  of  a  man  very  recently  dead 
Hidden  under  his  cloak,  on  bla  errand  be  sped; 
Came  before  the  Princeas,  and,  when  oskod  liki 

the  rest, 
He  fireely  at  once  to  her  Hlgbuesi  confessed: 
"  The  mickedat  act  of  my  lifetime,"  he  said, 
'■  Waa  when  I  cut  off  my  poor  tmpped  brotber'l 

The  iharpeit  waa  when,  having  made  the  gnaid 

I  took  down  itam  the  building,  and  jtadtti  tytii 
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t    Mid— ibe    remembered    her  ftttber's    goid- 

I  hid  bold,  u  ibe  thought,  of  the  gvntlemin's 

,   in  fmct,  itolbing  cldo  thoD   the  arm  of  the 
dead, 
'  'iG  left  her,  and  out  through  the  p*l*ce^te 
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Pcraonal  ufel;,  and  I  doo't  know  what, 
If  only  thp  niui  to  Ihe  King  raiild  be  got : 
Well,  the  tlitt'f,  with  firm  Inut  inhia  MajeMf'*  honor, 
PrcacnleJ    hiniKlf; — sayi   the   King,  "You're  ft 


J-  Through 

the  length  Aethekni 

and      llie  for  Egrnl 

breadth  of  his  realm  to  procbdm —  jjy^  y^ 


rJDgpst  chap  I  hsTe  seen  in  mj  life  ; 
,nB  are  classed  ubove  all  other  men, 
iged  if  fou  aiu't  a  cut  above  them." 


OLD    FRIENDS    WITII    SEW    FACES. 


bmn  mclal  Impek  the  remLninc  home. 

t  H  painful  to  be  in  attendance  for  the  pumps  of 

arted  individuals. 

«TelineHS  lies  not  beneath  the  superficies  of  the 

•rior  cuticle. 

«t  every  nmn  pursue  the  bent  of  his  own  gpniiu", 

he  clderlv  matron  observed,  while  saluting  Ler 

due  favorite. 

D  equestrian  men^snt  will  joumcy  towards  the 

niB  of  hia  SaUoic  Majesty. 

oo  great  a  number  of  culinary  aa«s(an(s  may 

■ir  the  flavor  of  the  eotuommf, 

£bble,  Id  a  state  of  circumvolution,  acquires 
lichens  of  mnnd  vegetation. 


Royalty  may  be  contemplated  with  impunity,  even 

by  a  ieliue  quadruped. 

Ko  vendor  of  the  finny  tribe  announeea  that  her 
)N«oator;  spoil  is  so  di.'conipo«ed  as  to  offend  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

Why  should  ihe  nnaller  domestic  utensils  accQM 
the  larger  of  nigrolii'le? 

Feathered  bipeds  of  similar  plumage  will  live 
grcgariomiiv. 

Those,  tliB  illumining  spertures  of  whose  mes- 
sungea  are  vitrihed,  should  never  project  fragments 
of  granite. 

The  capital  of  the  Papal  States  was  not  cod- 
atructed  in  a  diurnal  [evolution  of  the  globe. 
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THE   STRBET-CONJUEOE. 


of  the  performer,  appein  i 
young  clerk,  with  i  peuEi 
Cuba  'twixt  his  Upii,  ud 
"preeerTtd"  in  s  fiuhiotuble 
Hacinloah,  nbo  half  pitroa- 
ties  the  eihihition  b j  cirting 
ft  copper  oatentBliouelf  in 
the  air,  vitb,  for  him,  iheei- 
pr^Bsive  encomium  of  "Dtm 


the  fE 


wP 


Since  the  decliae  of  fairs,  which,  for  the  last  ten 

or  twelve  years,  hare  gradually  lout  their  chamis  in 
the  ejeA  of  a  "  ili^rniing  public,"  the  8tree[-Con- 
Juror,  obtHintn^;  a  prccurioua  livelihood  upon  the 
Toluntnry  contributions  of  an  admirili);  crowd,  has 
OTidently  gained  considerable  patronage.  In  all 
quartern  of  the  town,  be  may  doh'  be  ften  cnucliog 
bis  wonders,  for  the  eDtcrtaiument  of  a  gaping  mob, 
composed  of  all  gradi's. 

There  stands  the  grinning  errand-boy,  the  fore- 
most of  the  motley  circle,  losing  his  croployer's 
time  and  letting  his  comini»iion  go  '■  clean  out"  oi 
bis  bead,  rubbing  against  a  ehimucy-snecp,  regard- 
less of  the  sooty  contamination;  and  divers  dirly 
boys  bent  upon  no  errand  in  tlie  worid  but  idleness 
and  mischiefl  Servants-of-ail-work,  trsnsfiied  to 
the  spot  by  curiosity,  with  mugs  for  the  dinner 
beer,  or  a  diah  for  the  chops  or  steaks,  in  one  hand, 
and  twirling  a  latch-key  upon  the  thumb  of  the 
other.  All  cictted  by  Ihc  wonders,  and  expressing 
their  pleasurable  surprise  in  broken  exclamations  oi 
"Well,  tlien,  I  neverl"  and  "That  beats  every 
think  ag  I  ever  seed  1"  while  the  outermost  eircie  of 
the  congregation,  like  a  rich  fHngo  to  a  shabby 
cape,  is  made  up  of  the  more  respectable  ckss  of 
middling  people. 

Probably,  stationed  at  the  gas-lamp,  at  a  BuSicieDt 
distance  to  prevent  any  vulgar  contact,  and  still  at 
the  same  time  near  enough  to  witneas  the  dexterity 


It  may  be  a  weaknesa,  bat 
we  must  confess  that  we  it 
ways  mix  ourAelvos  up  la 
these  audiences;  for  the  ef- 
forts and  exertions  df  Iheae 
iUnerani  vagabonds  create  an 
hidescribable  excitement— a 
sort  of  melancholy  pleaaun 
— 4hat  leaves,  we  tmsl,  n« 
improlltable  impreaaion  on 
the  mind-  The  faded  finery 
of  the  l«wdry  little  jacket 
or  vest — the  soiled  white 
"  tights"  and  the  mnddv 
tiigh-low  boots — and  the  mI- 
low  complexion  of  the  loud- 
voiced  performer — are  all 
sad,  very  aad  I  He  looks  Uke 
B  "soiled  remnant"  of  the 
scattered  company  of  tba 
oncc-splcndid  Richardson, 
the  eiuperor  of  showmen; 
and  when  we  recall  to  nund 
the  annual  display  which 
feasted  our  devouring  eyes 
at  the  Fair  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, we  sigh  to  think  oTthe 
'  sorrowful  changes  relentless  Time  hatb  wrought. 
The  familiar  tricks — the  repetition  of  the  oft-re- 
peated jokes  (as  threadbare  as  the  speaker) — bring 
fresh  to  our  pondering  mind  those  happy  days 
when  "  trifles  light  as  air"  were  wont  to  tii^e  w 
to  laughter. 

How  has  he  falh>n  from  his  "  high  estate  I"  The 
brilliant  prince,  all  glittering  with  spangles,  wboae 
splendid  habiliments  excited  our  wonder,  now 
trudges  in  the  filthy  mud  I 

The  romanoc  of  our  infant  mind  has  enponted 
like  a  dream  I  The  cold  and  vulgar  reality  serves 
only  lo  create  our  commiseration.  Paint  seUom 
conceals  the  ravages  of  disdpation  in  the  hard-fiea- 
tured  and  haggard  oounlenance.  Wo — not  unchari- 
tably, but  reasonably — conclude,  from  bis  wpear- 
snce,  that  half  bis  time  is  perhaps  passed  in  tb« 
public  streets,  and  the  other  half  wasted  in  the  pub- 
lic-house. Be  has  no  huge  caravan  now  to  tran*- 
port  him  from  place  lo  place ;  the  whole  inpleiMnla 
of  his  vocation  arc  carried  about  with  him.  An  old 
rusty  sword,  some  balls,  a  dish  or  plate,  •  pack  of 
dirty  cards,  and  some  broad-bladed  knives,  comprin 
nearly  all  his  available  "  properlies ;"  and,  cerlainlT, 
when  the  stock  is  considered,  the  interest  he  de- 
rives from  it  is  greater  far  than  the  proceeds  of  any 
joint-Btock  bank  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

His  rude  oratory,  and  the  cunning  manner  In 
which  he  eidtM  the  Guriosity  of  hii  audienee,  and 
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contrives  to  extract  the  reluctant  pence  from  their 
pockets,  are  admirable  epecimcns  of  seductive  elo- 
quence, and  worthy  a  better  cause. 

The  most  earnest  and  successful  appeal,  to  the 
largest  audience,  seldom  or  never  brings  more  than 
a  shillmg  or  eighteen-pence  to  his  exchequer. 

These  contributions,  however,  as  he  repeats  his 
performances  so  frequently,  would  produce  an  ample 
nim ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  climate  is  so  unfavora- 
ble to  of /retco  entertainments,  that  he  is  very  often 
"rwMMcf  in**  (like  a  runaway  horse)  for  days  together. 
In  the  winter  season,  indeed,  he  is  rarely  visible :  he 
appears  to  '*go  out**  with  the  butterflies.  Whether, 
like  them,  he  is  transformed  to  a  ^' little  grub^^  wc 
know  not ;  but  the  probability  is  that  he  lives  upon 
fAor<  eommofu. 

In  this  profession,  as  in  many  others,  there  are 
different  grades;  some  exercising  their  feats  un- 
aided, while  others  have  the  able  and  attractive 
aanstance  of  music  and  a  confederate,  who  usually 
enacts  a  role  similar  to  the  clown  in  the  circle. 

We  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  the  power  of  our 
peB  will  permit,  to  describe  one  of  the  latter  class  : 
— ^)ne  September  afternoon,  we  were  attracted  by 
a  motley  mob  of  boys  and  girls  and  '^  children  of  a 
larger  growth,**  who  were  following  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  two  men.  They  were  both  dressed  in 
ihabby  great-coats.  The  head  of  one  was  adorned 
with  a  cloth  cap ;  the  other  sported  a  very  **  de- 
teriorated** white  hat,  that,  in  the  p>almy  days  of 
Hont,  might  have  surmounted  the  caput  of  a  re- 
spectable radical.  A  countenance  smeared  with 
white  and  red  appeared  ludicrously  enougli  in  such 
a  guise.  He  bore  a  huge  drum  at  his  back,  and  a 
canvas  bag  in  his  hand,  while  his  companion  carried 
a  ladder  about  eight  feet  high  on  his  shoulders,  and 
led  a  juvenile  Arabian  pony  (ytdgd^  a  donkey)  in  a 
itring.     We,  of  course,  joined  the  idlers. 

Arriving  at  one  of  the  broadest  of  the  many 
■treets  which  run  into  the  City-road,  the  leader  of 
ihe  mob  halted. 

A  moment*s  consultation,  and  an  evident  excite- 
ment in  the  crowd  ensued.  At  last,  the  dnmi  was 
placed  upon  the  groimd^the  young  donkey  was 
tied  to  one  of  the  rowels  of  the  prostrate  ladder, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  *'  company*'  began  to  en- 
dide  them — the  urchins  **  punching**  their  way  to 
the  best  and  foremost  places.  Cards,  cups  and 
balls,  and  other  mystic  machinery,  were  brought  to 
light  from  the  capacious  bag,  and  displayed  in  order, 
with  rather  a  tiresome  precision,  to  the  expectant 
beholders. 

At  length,  all  was  ready.  The  white  hat  was 
thrown  aside,  and  then  the  envious  coat  that  con- 
cealed a  very  dirty  cotton  garb  of  white  and  red. 
The  boys  shouted,  for  it  vhu  a  real  clown,  alter  all 
— ftlbeit  the  muddy  lace-up  boots,  with  hob-nailed 
Boles  and  heels,  rather  "  derogated**  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  character. 

**  Now,  sirrah,  beat  the  drum,**  said  the  conjuror, 
doffing  his  cap  and  coat,  and  exhibiting  a  short 
moBciUar,  ill-made  figure,  arrayed  in  a  loose  pair  of  ' 
white  tights,  garnished  with  strips  of  red  anil  green 
tape,  and  a  very  confined  dark  velvet  vest,  through 
the  arm-holes  of  which  his  shirt-sleeves  flowed  full 
and  free ; — **  Now,  sirrah,  beat  the  drum.** 

*'  Beat  the  donkey,  sir  f  **  inquired  the  fool  (a  very 
i>ld  fool,  by  the  bye,  averaging  about  fifty),  and 
bereupon  there  was  nteh  a  shout  I 

''No,  sirrah;  the  drum,  the  drum!** 

'*  What  for,  sir  ?  He  abi*t  done  nothing,  Fm  sure.** 
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*'  That*s  the  very  reason,  sirrah,  he  ought  to  be 
beaten,  and  for  which  I  shall  l>eat  you,  if  you  don*t 
instantly  obey ;  so,  set  to  work.** 

**  To  work  I — you  don't  mean  it.*' 

"  I  do.'* 

"  It's  a  big  fib,  for  you  mean  me  to  pky,  I  know. 

"Well,  play  away,  then.** 

**  Please,  sir,  I've  lost  my  drum-sticks,**  replied 
the  fool ;  "  perhaps  you'll  lend  me  a  pair  f*  pointing 
to  his  masters  legs. 

**  No,  sirrah,  I  want  *em  to  support  me.** 

**  Then  I  only  wonder  how  you  manage  to  live 
upon  such  a  slight  support.  Why,  it*8  as  bad  as 
the  JJi-e-titteri/  of  the  workhouses.** 

A  burst  of  "  popular  feeling**  followed  this  allu- 
sion. 

"Come,  sirrah,  no  talking;  take  the  pipes  and 
drum,  and  summon  our  friends  to  witness  our  as- 
tonishing feats  of  legerdemain  and  balancing,  which 
we  confidently  hope  will  bo  thought  worthy  of  their 
patronage  and  support.** 

"Hear,  hear!"  exclaimed  the  fool.  And  forth- 
with he  thrust  the  Pandean  pipes  in  the  breast  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  began  blowing  away  to  the  very 
noisy  accompaniment  of  the  drum. 

The  master,  meanwhile,  begging  his  audience  to 
enlarge  the  circle,  commenced  throwing  up  the 
balls,  first  two,  then  three,  and  lastly  four,  with  a 
facility  and  precision  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  manual  dexterity  of  the  celebrated  In- 
dian jugglers. 

And  now,  drawing  four  broad-bladed  knives  from 
the  apparently  inexhaustible  bag,  he  played  with 
them  in  the  same  manner,  the  fool  still  keeping  up 
the  time. 

The  crowd  gradually  became  more  dense,  and  a 
few  pence  were  from  time  to  time  cast  into  the 
circle. 

Having  finished  his  second  performance,  he  bade 
the  clown  produce  the  money-bag,  who,  putting 
down  his  drum,  drew  out  a  small  one,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  with  a  long  bobbin  to  it. 

"  What's  this  for,  sirrah  ?"  said  his  master. 

"  For  the  sovereigns,"  replied  the  fool. 

"Nonsense.  Where's  the  one  for  the  small 
change  ?"  inquired  his  master. 

The  clown  then  brought  forth  a  large  leathern 
bag  from  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  nether  gar- 
ment. 

"  It's  all  very  well,**  said  he,  "  but  Fm  such  a  loyal 
man  that  when  I  get  one  good  sovereign  I'm  never 
desirous  of  seeing  any  change  ;**  and  proceeding  to 
collect  the  pence,  he  continued,  "This  is  what 
mother  used  to  call  *  picking  up  a  livelihood.'  **  A 
laugh  followed  this  sally,  and,  better  than  all,  some 
liberal  hand  threw  three  pennyworth  of  coppers, 
which  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  clown.  Turn- 
ing quickly  towards  the  donor,  he  exclaimed,  "Sir, 
the  shower  of  your  benefits  has  not  fallen  upon  a 
barren  soil.  I  have  not  words  to  express  my  grati- 
tude. I  cun  truly  say,"  rubbing  his  shoulders, 
"  that  I  am  struck  by  your  liberality.  Now,  master, 
go  on,  and  while  you  raise  the  wind,  FU  not  cease 
to  blow,  depend  on't."  And  delivering  the  bag  into 
the  conjuror's  hand,  he  reeoninienccd  his  music. 
Now  shuffling,  and  cutting,  and  flapping  the  cards, 
"as  the  manner  is,"' the  conjuror  paraded  round 
the  circle,  re({uesting  one  of  his  audience  to  draw  a 
card,  "  anywhere,  no  matter  which,"  as  he  said.  A 
boy  took  a  card.  "  Look  at  it,**  said  he,  "  you*ll 
remember  it  ?    Now  pUce  it  in  the  pack,  take  it  in 
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your  own  hands,  and  shuffle  it.  There,  donH  be 
afraid ;  mix  *em  well  together.  Now,  you're  sure 
it's  there  ?"  "  Yes,  quite,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Pres- 
to! begone,"  exclaimed  the  conjuror,  casting  up  his 
eyes  with  a  mysterious  air,  and  *'8nappiug"  the 
cards  with  his  right  hand,  lie  then  bade  him  name 
the  card  aloud. 

"  The  Jack — the  Jack  o'  Clubs,"  said  the  boy. 

"  The  Jack  of  Clubs,  eh  I  Now  look ;"  and  then 
displaying  the  cards  one  by  one  upon  the  ground, 
the  identical  card  was  found — wanting.  **  Are  you 
quite  sure,  young  gentleman,  that  you  put  it  into 
the  pack  again  IP" 

**  That  1  am,"  replied  the  lad  confidently,  at  the 
same  time  coloring  up  to  the  eyes,  ns  if  he  were 
really  under  the  suspicion  of  having  purloino«l  it. 

"  Well  the  card  ii*n't  worth  nmoh,  but  the  pack 
will  be  spoiled  without  it.  Come,  Til  give  anybody 
a  penny  who  will  produce  it." 

And  taking  up  the  leathern  bag  for  the  reward, 
he  suddenly  drew  out,  instead  of  the  penny,  the 
missing  card !  This  delusion  was  so  well  executed 
that  there  was  a  general  nmrmur  of  applause. 

Ho  next  threw  a  rusty  sword  into  the  air,  and 
catching  it  as  it  desceniled,  balanced  it  on  his  chin 
and  forehead,  walking  about  the  ring ;  then  placing 
a  pewter  platter  on  the  hilt,  and  beating  it  swiftly 
round  with  his  hand,  he  raised  it  aloft,  whirling 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  smoke-jack,  and  striking  the 
point  of  the  weapon  in  the  bowl  of  a  table-.«poon, 
took  the  handle  between  his  teeth,  and  moving  his 
head  backwards  and  forwards  (with  that  action  so 
peculiar  to  the  goose !)  he  walked  with  arms  a-kimbo 
across  the  primitive /Mir^rrr*  of  his  chosen  theatre, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  sp«^ctator!».  This  Ixiing 
concluded,  '*  Now,  sirrah,"  said  he,  **  while  I  pre- 
pare the  infant  prodigy,  get  your  dinner." 

"That's  the  ticket,''  exclaimed  the  fool,  putting 
down  his  drum  and  pipes  with  alacrity,  and  tenderly 
addressing  the  former,  he  warned  it  to  be  quiet : — 
**  Unless  anybody  hits  you,  don't  make  a  noise,  now, 
but  be  duniK  dumb  !  And  there's  the  pipes — which 
although  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  I  hope  nobody 
won't  smoke  'em!" 

"  Now,  sirrah,  be  quick,  and  don't  keep  the  don- 
key waiting,"  said  his  master. 

"I'll  not  keep  »/o»«  a  minute,"  replied  the  clown, 
and  hereat  all  the  boys  laughed  Immoderately,  and 
the  bigger  folks  tittered.  Proceeding  to  the  bag, 
he  drew  out  a  wooden  bowl,  filled  with  strips  of 
white  paper. 

"Here's  lining  for  a  man's  trunk !"  said  he,  "  but 
I  suppose  I  must  chew  it,  whether  I  choo»e  or  no  ; 
80  here  goes ;"  and  he  forthwith  began  filling  his 
mouth  with  the  shreds. 

"  It's  sweet  and  clean,  at  any  rate,"  said  his  mas- 
ter. 

"  I  think  it's  a  little  /om/,  for  if  here  ain't  a 
bone  I"  cried  he,  arresting  his  masticatory  opera- 
tions ;  and  putting  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his 
right  hand  to  his  jaws,  he  drew  out  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  a  "  barber's  pole,"  which  he  gradually 
extended,  projecting  it  from  his  lips  four  or  five 
feet !  Taking  it  in  his  hand,  and  spitting  out  the 
paper,  which  he  had  crammed  into  his  capacious 
mouth,  he  held  it  up  to  the  laughing  crowd ;  "  If 
that  ain't  enough  to  choke  an  alderman ! — mind  me 
if  I  don't  discharce  the  cook,  that's  all,  for  attempt- 
ing to  dlth  me,  mstead  of  the  dinner.  No  more 
made  dishes  for  me ;  my  standing  dish  in  future, 
depend  on't,  shall  not  be  ztaitionaryy 


Having  replaced  the  bowl  and  its  contenti,he 
proffered  his  services  to  his  master,  who  hanng 
securely  tied  the  donkey's  legs  to  the  ladder,  vitb 
the  fool's  assistance,  raised  him  on  his  chin,  ind 
held  him  in  eqnUihrio  in  the  air. 

"  Ain*t  my  master  clever  ?"  said  the  fool,  "lud 
yet  all  the  world  must  see  that  he's  belnw  an  m! 
You  laugh— you're  tickled — l)ut  there's  a  monl  in 
this  that  none  of  you  see.  Ill  expound:  Thttnnn 
and  that  ass  are  a  type  of  the  world  as  it  wigi. 
For  how  many  asses  are  daily  supported  by&e 
ability  of  clever  men!  The  Temperance  Sciifty 
will  tell  you  that  asses  alone  get  *■  elevated.'  Don't 
believe  'em !  Drunkenness  may  make  a  beut  of  i 
man,  but  let  me  tell  you  every  thing  is  good  in 
moderation.  They  tell  you  to  drink  water,  ind 
promise  you  length  of  years,  which  is  as  much  u 
to  say  that  if  you  drink  water,  your  eart  will  in- 
crease to  the  length  of  a  donkey's ! — ^pah !  when 
the  spirit  is  fied  the  man  is  dead,  and  all  argumnts 
are  weak  that  are  wanting  in — spirit  1  But  I  most 
assist  my  master ;  the  greatest  fool  can  give  a  man 
a  lift  upon  occasion."  Ilaving  released  the  conjuror 
and  the  donkey,  which  appeared  very  stupid  and 
inert,  the  master  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  | 
to  take  a  little  breath  after  his  feat." 

"  Now,  calf,  leave  the  donkev,"  said  he. 

"  (^ulf  indeed  !"  replied  the  indignant  fool,  "Ftt 
show  vou  I  can  make  a  little  whrel  bt-fore  Tin  dead* 
at  any  rate ;"  and  casting  a  hoop  adroitly  over  bv 
master's  head,  he  exclaimed,  "  There,  now ;  there''* 
a  littlo  wheel  in  a  jiffy*." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  sirrah?" 

"  Why,  that  'ere  hoop's  the  tire,  and  you're  tl** 
A-«a/'c,"  to  be  sure,  replied  he. 

"  But  Where's  the  spokes,  man  T 

"Why,  you're  the  fpoke»-m&n^  everybody  nurn-^ 
allow,"  quickly  answered  the  fool ;  and  his  masttr* 
picking  up  the  hoop  and  throwing  it  at  him, 
caught  it,  and  )»egan  trundling  it  round  the 
foniK'd  by  the  spectators. 

"  What  are  you  about,  sirrah  ?" 

"  Plaving  at  hoop,"  replied  the  fool ;  "  will  y 
hide  ?"  * 

"  ril  hide  yon,"  said  his  master.     "  Come,  rtri 
up ;"  and  the  buffoon  immediately  resumed  his 
sical  instruments,  and  began  blowing  his  pipes, 
throwing  and  swinging  about  his  drumsticks,  a; 
the  most  approved  mode  of  the  Moorish  drunun 

The  conjuror  then  took  a  large  blue  and  wh 
dish,  and  began  whirling  it  to  and  iro,  up  and  do 
to  the  nervous  amazement  of  the  throng,  who 
pected  every  moment  to  see  it  fall,  and  dashed       '^ 
pieces  on  the  ground.     At  last,  placing  it  betwcr-^ 
liis  legs,  he  looked  up,  and  pretended  to  cast  it     '" 
the  air.    Up  went  his  hand,  and  the  dish  was  gon^< 
All  eyes  were  upturned  towards  the  sky,  expects  <V 
to  see  the  dish  skimming  the  air;  and  so  adroit/y 
was  the  deception  executed,  that  they  all  laugbtf^' 
heartily  at  their  disappointment ;  for  the  conjuror 
had  merely  passed  it  from  one  hand  to  the  othffi 
and  now  quietly  laid  it  down. 

Placing  a  sort  of  leathern  cup,  with  a  strap,  upoB 
his  forehead,  which  projected  like  the  horn  of  a 
rhinoceros,  he  grasped  a  wooden  ball,  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  and  began  tossing  it  in  the  tir, 
about  as  high  as  the  copings  of  the  atyoiaini; 
houses ;  and  at  last  in  its  descent,  caught  it  in  Uw 
cup!  He  repeated  the  apparently  dangerooa  ex- 
periment ;  for,  in  its  fall,  should  he  miss  it,  the  ball 
certainly  threatened  to  "put  him  out  of  counts- 
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ince.*  Having  caught  it  for  the  third  time,  he 
ipealed  to  the  generosity  of  a  **  British  public" 
r  more  contributions.  A  few  more  pence  were 
altered. 

*'  That^fl  your  sort  I"  exclaimed  the  fool,  seizing 
e  large  bag,  and  beginning  to  collect  the  tribute ; 
down  with  your  dust  I  If  any  lady  or  gentleman 
idles  to  contribute  a  piece  of  silTcr,  I've  a  hand 
(pen  as  day  to  melting  charity/  Only  consider 
f  master^s  family.  Herc*8  a  big  drum ;  and  here's 
e  pipes,  which  cost,  I  don*t  know  how  much  and 
great  deal  more ;  and  then  there's  the  ass,  myself 
id  himself^  and  a  larse  family  of  small  children  at 
ime,  who  are  adminng  the  beautiful  eves  of  an 
d  potato,  and  smelling  a  red  herring!  Pray  tip; 
r  master  owes  me  the  last  fortnight's  wages,  and  j 
lere's  my  washerwoman  all  Mn  the  suds;'  and  ; 
hen  she  asks  me,  *  Dick,  how  are  you  off  for  soap?' 
wr  creature,  she^ll  look  blue-bags  at  me  if  I  don't 
leU  out  the  browns.    Washerwomen,  of  all  women 


in  the  world,  can  do  the  least  without  *  coppers^''  yon 
know.     Thank*e,  sir,  thank'e." 

ilaying  made  a  tolerably  good  collection,  he 
looked  round  the  circle  before  tying  up  the  con- 
tribution : — 

^*  I  do  not  wish  to  disappoint  the  generosity  of 
any  individual :  before  I  draw  the  string,  is  there 
any  one  who  wishes  to  bestow  a  mite  ?" 

'*  No,  no ;  go  on  I"  shouted  a  boy  from  the  crowd, 
who  had  contributed  nothing,  and  was  impatient  of 
the  delay. 

**  We  shall  go  on  directly,"  replied  the  fool, 
**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  fireworks  are  all  over  !** 

Hereupon  there  was  a  general  movement  in  the 
crowd,  and  they  gradually  separated;  while  the 
Street-Conjuror  and  his  merry  colleague  resumed 
their  walking  attire,  and  took  up  their  paraphernalia 
preparatory  to  a  repetition  of  their  gambols  in  some 
favorable  spot  in  the  vicinity. 
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At  the  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  "  The 
niitechapel  Athenaeum,"  we  are  allowed  to  bring 
rrangers  with  us  to  dinner — a  very  groat  conve- 
ience,  every  one  must  allow,  to  our  friends.  I 
ve  in  that  neighborhood;  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
mfess  it.  In  fact,  1  have  been  so  long  in  busi- 
esB,  and  have  seen  such  a  variety  of  things  in  my 
fe,  that  I  am  too  old  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing. 
.t  any  rate,  I  am  above  the  paltry  affectation  of 
tany  of  my  neighbors,  who  conKider  it  something 
lighty  ungcnteel  to  remain  in  town  at  this  season 
f  the  year,  and  give  out  to  all  their  friends  that 
tiey  are  gone  to  Margate  or  Gravesend,when  I  know 
n  a  certainty  that  they  have  never  budged  from 
bdr  own  homes.  One  of  them — I  don't  choose  to 
lention  names — a  drysalter  by  trade,  a  leading 
lenber  of  our  club— in  fact,  the  only  one  who  en- 
MTOred  to  exclude  me  when  I  was  a  candidate 
9t  admission — ^put  a  ticket  in  his  window  with 
'Gone  to  Brighton  for  the  season,"  written  on  it; 
rhen,  I  declare,  I  have  seen  him  almost  every  day 
Hnking  through  by-lanes  and  alleys  into  his  hack- 
hop.  All  this,  I  say,  I  am  above.  I  stay  in  town 
be  whole  year  round,  and  dine  at  my  club  every 
lay.  The  club,  however,  it  must  be  confesjied,  has 
.  very  desolate  appearance  all  August  and  Septcni- 
ler ;  piles  of  uncut  newspapers  blocking  up  every 
lUe,  windows  badly  cleaned,  floors  scarcely  sand- 
d  above  once  a  week,  and  if  by  any  chance  a 
Mmber  does  come  in,  ho  looks  for  all  the  world  as 
r  be  wero  detected  in  a  forgery.  The  steward  of 
be  club  has  gone  on  leave  of  absence ;  the  butler 
I  never  to  be  found ;  dear  me  !  the  very  waiters 
eem  adeep ;  and  you  have  to  wait  at  least  half  an 
our  for  your  pint  of  wine.  However,  in  spite  of 
H  these  inconveniences,  it  is  better  to  dine  there 
ian  at  a  chop-house ;  and,  accordingly,  every  day, 
UBmer  and  winter,  punctually  at  five  o'clock,  1 
ike  my  seat  at  the  little  square  table,  up  at  the 
liddle  window  looking  directly  opposite  into  the 
ondon  HospitaL 

One  day  last  week  I  had  dined — mutton  chop,  I 


remember,  and  pot  of  porter — and  was  picking  my 
teeth  very  leisurely  to  give  William  time  to  get  me 
my  pint  of  sherry,  when  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  by  a  gentleman  making 
a  speech.     He  was  a  stranger ;  a  stout  man,  about 

'  my  own  age — fifty  or  thereabouts — and  he  had 
been  brought  in  by  a  friend,  a  member  of  the  club 
with  whoni  I  am  not  acquainted.  They  had  dined 
together  very  quietly— cold  beef  and  pickles,  Wil- 
liam said,  exactly  at  three — and,  in  fact,  so  little 
noise  had  they  made,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  their 
presence  in  the  room.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  a 
speech  proceeding  with  the  most  amazing  volubil- 

'  ity.  I  was  so  far  off  I  could  not  catch  a  word  of 
it,  but  I  perceived  from  the  gestures  he  made  use 
of,  and  the  risings  and  fallings  of  his  voice,  that  he 
was  an  accomplished  orator.  His  whole  audience 
was  his  friend — a  mercer  from  Cornhill — a  very 
quiet,  respectable  man,  who  certainly  looked  amazed 
at  the  performance.  It  lasted,  I  should  think, 
twenty  minutes;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the 
gentleman  sat  down  and  knocked  very  loudly  with 
both  hands  on  the  table,  and  kicked  with  all  his 
might'  upon  the  floor.  Shortly  after  that,  he  vol- 
unteered a  song ;  'twas  "  Will  Watch,  the  bold 
Smuggler,"  and  very  well  he  sang  it,  bestowing 
at  the  end  the  Fame  hearty  marks  of  approbation 
on  it  that  he  had  formerly  done  on  the  speech. 

My  wine  was  now  put  before  me,  and  I  placed 
my  tooth-pick  in  my  pocket.  Beforo  I  had  finished 
one-half  of  the  decanter — I  drank  very  slowly — 
the  mercer  from  Cornhill  slipped  off,  and  I  thought 
I  perceived  by  the  doggedly  determined  manner 
with  which  he  fixed  his  hat  on  his  head,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  returning.  The  stranger  wait- 
ed very  patiently  for  some  time,  but  at  last,  looking 
all  round,  and  seeing  nobody  but  me,  he  carried  his 
decanter — I  declare  to  heaven  it  was  entirely  empty 
— up  to  the  table  I  was  sitting  at,  and  making  me 
a  very  polite  bow,  proposed,  as  we  were  both  en- 
joying our  wine,  that  wc  should  do  so  in  com- 
pany. 
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"  Company,  my  dear  mr,"  he  continued,  drawing 
in  his  chair,  and  filling  up  his  glass  out  of  my  de- 
canter;  ** company,  sir,  is  indispensable  to  me. 
Tis  even  recommended  for  my  health.** 

*'*■  Indeed,  sir,"  I  said,  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  my 
wine,  for  he  had  finished  his  glass  in  a  moment, 
and  looked  very  dangerously  at  the  decanter 
again. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  liable  to  low  spirits.  I  haye 
such  a  lot  of  sensibility ;  His  quite  distressing  to 
see  me  sometimes.    Nice  club  this  is." 

*'  Very '' 

"  I  think  of  belonging  to  it  myself.  *Twill  be  a 
charming  resource  against  the  agonies  of  recollec- 
tion, the  woea  of  memory,  and  the  grief  of  a  too 
sensitive,  too  symp>athizing  heart.  You  donH  help 
yourself  to  the  wine." 

"  I  have  had  enough,  sir,"  I  said,  as  repulsively 
as  I  could. 

"  Nonsense  I  Enough  ?  why,  you've  had  nothing. 
Let  me  help  you."  So  saying,  he  fairly  got  iwsscs- 
sion  of  my  pint  decanter,  and  divided  the  contents 
of  it  equally  between  us. 

"  This  is  the  fine  free  and  easy  way  I  like  to  see 
things  carried  on  in  clubs.  What  are  clubs  ?  Con- 
fraternities of  congenial  souls.  If  I  belonged  to  a 
club,  there  is  not  a  member  in  all  whose  woes  I 
would  not  have  a  share." 

"  And  in  his  bottle,  too,"  I  said,  with  a  sneer. 

"Good!  good!  Well,  that  doet  deserve  some- 
thing. Waiter,  a  bottle  of  port.  Ah,  sir!  how 
charming  it  is  to  meet  with  a  good-humored,  pleas- 
ant, agreeable,  witty  companion,  such  as  you! 
Hwas  a  capital  hit  about  the  bottle — ^I  took  it  at 
once." 

*'So  I  saw,  sir.    You  took  every  drop  of  it." 

"  Good  again !  Waiter,  why  the  devil  don't  you 
bring  that  bottle  of  port  ?  Alas !  sir,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me.  I  am  dreadfully  subject  to  low  spirits. 
But,  thank  heaven,  here  comes  William  with  the 
wine." 

Ho  poured  out  a  glass,  and  after  looking  at  it  for 
some  time,  swallowed  it  off  in  a  twhikling. 

"  Medicine,  sir — ^purely  as  medicine  I  drink  it. 
It  enables  me  to  bear  up.  I  should  die  without  it 
— ennui — ^blue  devils — hypochondriasis ^** 

*'  And  thirst,  sir  ?"  I  said ;  but  somehow  the  ex- 
traordinary familiarity  of  the  man's  manner  dis- 
armed my  dislike,  and  I  filled  up  my  glass,  and  ac- 
companied my  observation  with  a  smile. 

"  Capital  again  !  You  have  said  three  very  witty 
things.  I  declare  to  heaven,  sir,  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself,  but  I  can't  laugh.  No,  sir ;  the  effort  would 
choke  me.  I  have  one  fatal  remembrance,  one 
sorrow,  but  you  know  the  lines ^" 

**  Indeed,  sir  ?"  I  asked,  inquiringly. 

"  True.  I  have  thought  of  suicide ;  but  'tis  so 
common,  'tis  become  vulgar;  my  shoemaker  cut 
his  throat  last  week.  I  will  tell  you  my  story,  sir ; 
after  that  judge  if  I  have  no  causa  for  regret." 

*'  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir." 

The  stranger  drew  his  chair  more  confidentially 
close  to  the  table,  filled  up  our  glasses,  and  then 
said — 

"  Do  vou  know  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sir  ?" 

"  No.''' 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  old  Sniggs,  of  Water- 
lane  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  Captain  Hoskins,  of  Har- 
ridon  Lodge  ?'* 


"  No." 

"  Good  heavens !  what  a  man  you  must  be  I  Tbe 
Isle  of  Wight  is  the  loveliest  place  in  the  worid, 
sir.    All  the  Undercliff  is  a  slice  out  of  Eden; 
hundreds  of  people  go  there  every  year,  pretend- 
ing to  be  in  bad  health — ^'tis  only  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  eat  prawns.    Dr.  Clarke  calls  it  the 
British  Madeira ;    tis  the  only  homebrewed  I  ever 
heard  of,  which  is  better  than  the  original.    Ah ! 
'tis  indeed   a  charming  spot,  and  five-and-twentv 
years  ago,  'tw'as  still  more  beautiful  than  now.    I 
was  young  then ;  thin,  elegant,  genteel ;  grief  had 
not  swelled  me ;  nor  tears  reddened  the  point  of 
my  nose.    And,  then,  old  Sniggs — ^you  never  heard 
of  old  Sniggs?" 

**No,  sir;  never." 

*•  Curious ; — a  d — d  old  hunks  as  ever  was,  but 
such  a  sweet  creature  his  daughter!  Ah,  Julia! 
How  playful  she  used  to  be  at  church  I  We  always 
flirted  immensely  all  the  time  of  the  psalms.  And 
Hoskins — ^never  heard  of  Hoskins  ?" 

"Never." 

"  Odd  again  ; — a  dog,  sir.  A  handsome,  laugh- 
ing, jolly,  swearing,  whiskered,  infernal  fellow,  sir. 
He  was  six  feet  two— without  a  shilling — ^he  had 
spent  two  fortunes — and,  as  bad  luck  would  have 
it,  went  down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

"  To  eat  prawns,  sir  ?" 

"  No — to  catch  gudgeons,  sir.  He  caught  me — 
the  rascal !     That's  my  story,  sir." 

"  What  is,  sir  ?    I  have  heard  no  story  yet." 

"  No !  How  slow  you  must  be.  Don't  you  see 
it  all?  But  I'll  tell  it  you,  sir,  word  for  word. 
Pray,  sir,  do  you  ever  lend  money  to  a  friend  ?" 

This  was  too  much,  and  I  determined  to  stop  the 
man's  impertinence  at  once.  The  idea  of  askinz 
me  for  a  loan  ailer  ten  minutes'  acquaintance !  I 
could  not  help  thinking  he  was  a  swindler. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said  :  "I  would  not  lend  a  shilling 
to  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the  world ;  no,  not 
to  keep  him  from  starving.  And,  as  to  trusting  a 
stranger  with  a  sixi)ence,  sir,  I  should  consider  he 
was  insulting  me  if  he  hinted  at  such  a  thing." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
"give  me  your  hand.  I  am  proud  to  have  met 
you — you  will  be  a  happy  man  all  your  days— you 
are  a  gentleman — a  wise  man.  Would  to  heaven  I 
had  always  thought  as  you  do  I  Ah !  sir,  you  shall 
hear.  Old  Sniggs  was  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds — Julia  his  only  child.  I,  sir,  lived 
next  door  to  them  in  Finsbury  Square,  and  flirted 
with  the  daughter  every  Sunday  at  church.  Coold 
any  thing  be  more  agreeable  ?  Yet,  somehow  or 
other,  we  never  could  scrape  up  an  acquaintance. 
A  she  dragon,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  housekeeper, 
always  guarded  that  fairest  of  Hesperian  apples — 
plums,  I  should  say,  for  you  perceive  she  was  heir- 
ess to  a  plum  and  a  half — and  nothing  I  could  do 
could  get  the  better  of  her  vigilance.  I  worried, 
and  teazed,  and  fretted  myself  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  nearly  tormented  myself  into  a  consumption. 
Change  of  scene — mild  air — ^were  recommended  to 
nie  by  the  faculty,  and  I  set  off  by  the  Portsmouth 
coach  for  the  village  of  Steephill,  at  the  back  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  got  a  channine  bed-room 
and  parlor  at  a  farmer's  cottage— oh,  twas  Para- 
dise!— and  the  hostess  made  the  roost  delicioos 
hams  in  the  world.  Every  morning  at  breaklast  I 
had  magnificent  slices — sometimes  hot,  sometimes 
cold — exquisite  prawns,  with  an  occasional  lobster. 
My  health  grew  gradually  better,  but  I  still  muMd 
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A  good  deal  about  Julia.  Eren  then,  sir,  solitade 
was  BIT  aversion,  and  yoa  may  ipiess  my  gratifica- 
tion when  one  day  I  was  visited  by  a  tall  handsome 
yonng  man,  dressed  in  a  style  that  had  once  been 
frahionable — trowsers  slightly  patched  about  the 
kneeA— coat  not  quite  entire  about  the  elbows,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air ;  and  yet  his  t<mt  etuein- 
bU  showing  he  was  a  gentleman — a  perfect  gentle- 
man.  He  was  romantic,  and  had  stationed  him- 
8i^  at  the  '  Crab  and  Lobster,*  a  delicious  retreat 
from  the  cares  of  life,  just  under  8t.  Boniface  Down. 
He  begged  the  honor  of  my  acquaintance.  I  went 
of  course  and  dined  with  him  that  very  day— cold 
Iamb  and  salad — and  vowed  eternal  friendship,  and 
I  was  assisted  on  my  homeward  way  at  half-past 
eight.  Ho  was  certainly  a  delightful  fellow;  no 
ceremony — no  reserve — full  of  jokes.  He  came 
Into  my  bedroom  one  morning  before  I  was  up, 
and  clapped  on  my  new  coat — an  olive  green,  I 
remember,  with  bright  brass  buttons — and,  all  I 
could  say,  I  never  could  get  it  back  again.  Oh! 
he  was  full  of  fun  I  He  did  the  same  with  my 
trowsers:  *pou  my  soul,  'twould  have  killed  you 
with  laughing  to  have  heard  how  comically  he 
apokc  about  the  trick.  I  love  him  yet — the  rascal! 
— though  he  has  been  the  cause  .of  all  my  misery. 
*Twaa  iToskins ; — I  need  scarcely  tell  you  his  name ; 
jou  guessed  who  it  was,  didoH  you  V^ 

^  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  idea." 

*^  Well ;  he  and  I  for  about  a  week  were  happier 
than  any  two  men  since  the  fall.  We  rambled 
about  the  sweet  vales  of  Bonchurch — dived  into  the 
coves  of  Ventnor ; — we  were  seldom  separate  for  an 
hour  in  the  day.  Would  to  Jupiter  we  bad  never 
been  separate  a  moment  I  Of  course  we  had  no 
iecretfl  with  each  other.  I  was  come  to  the  island 
to  recover  the  tone  of  my  mind  and  ntoroach,  after 
A  disappointment  in  love ;  he  had  come  to  those 
deep  solitudes  and  awful  dells  to  avoid  the  imperti- 
aence  of  his  duna.  We  nearly  succeeded  in  both. 
I  became  ruddy  as  a  peony  rose,  and  was  hungry 
flve  times  a  day^  and  he  lost  the  very  recollection 
4if  wine  merchants  and  tailors.  How  he  rallied  mo 
about  Julia  I  how  he  laughed  at  the  name  of  SniggHl 
But  he  always  particularly  impressed  on  me  the 
necessity  of  never  despairing.  We  formed  together 
ft  plan  of  the  campaign  by  which  I  was  to  obtain 
my  wiflhea.  He  was  to  come  up  and  live  with  me 
In  London — to  drive  about  in  my  phaeton — cabs 
an  a  new  iovention-*-and,  if  possible,  obtain  an 
Introduction  to  her  himHelf ;  and  trust  to  him  for 
pleading  the  cause  of  his  friend !  Nothing  couhl 
be  nicer;  I  was  only  anxious  to  proceed  to  work, 
and  to  sotum  to  London  immediately.  As  a  pre- 
paratory step,  I  wrote  to  several  of  his  creditors, 
and  became  responsible  for  his  debts.  Couldn't  do 
less,  you  know,  for  a  gentleman  who  was  to  got  me 
a  wife  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
It  seemed  very  odd  to  me  all  this  time  tluit  Iloskins 
—gay,  lively,  handsome  fellow-^had  never  been  in 
lore.  It  seemed  to  give  me  too  much  tlie  advan- 
tage over  him,  but  be  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  mueh. 
He  was  as  proud  of  himself  as  if  he  had  been  in 
love  with  a  dozen.  At  last,  one  day — 'twas  tlie 
^zth  of  our  acquaintance^— he  came  to  me  and  said, 
*  Teddy,'  said  he,  *■  will  you  make  my  fortune  V 

**  *  Certainly,  Hosky,  my  boy,'  said  I ;  *  but  howf 

** '  Lend  me  twenty  pounds.  The  oddest  thing 
fo  the  world  has  just  happened  to  me.' 

**I  happened  only  to  have  twenty-five  pounds 
feft ;  gave  him  four  fives  without  a  word ;  and  kept 
iJUeiythm* 


'''WhatUitrisaid. 

'**Why,  as  I  was  just  rambling  along  below 
Grove's  Inn,  there  passed  me  a  carriage  containing 
two  or  three  ladies.  They  were  evidently  strangers ; 
'twas  a  Newport  fly ;  and  after  they  had  passed  me 
about  twenty  yardis,  the  driver  stopped,  and  one  of 
the  ladies — rather  demure-looking,  and  somewhat 
dowdily  dressed — came  up  and  spoke  to  me. 

*'  *  Did  you  know  her  V  I  asked. 

'*  *  Never  saw  her  in  my  life  before ;  but  she  said 
to  me,  **  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  sir, 
perceiving  you  to  be  a  gentleman — ^" ' 

**  *  By  Jupiter,   Hosky  I    my    coat   and    trow- 

"  *  To  inform  you,'  continued  the  old  woman, 
*of  our  dilemma.  Wo  are  living  at  present  in 
Southampton :  we  have  come  over  here  for  a  two 
days'  tour,  and,  unluckily,  we  have  iust  this  mo- 
ment discovered  that  we  have  brought  no  money 
with  us.' 

"*And  what  did  you  say,  Hosky,  my  boyf 
asked  L 

"  *  Say  ?  why,  that  I  was  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  useful — that  I  would  walk 
direct  to  my  hotel  and  bring  them  whatever  sum 
they  required.  They  have  gone  on  to  Shanklin, 
and  as  they  return  this  way,  I  shall  present  them 
with  the  twenty  pounds  you  have  given  me.' 

**  *  Hadn't  you  better  let  me  do  it  myself?'  I 
asked ;  for  I  thought,  sir,  as  the  money  was  mine, 
I  might  as  well  have  all  the  merit  of  helping  those 
dam.sels  in  distress.  But  Uoskins  was  resolved; 
and  insisted  on  giving  me  a  note  of  hand  for  the 
amount,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  he  might  hand  it 
to  the  ladies  with  a  safe  conscience.  Noble  fvllow 
Hoskins  was — wasn't  he  ?  Well,  sir,  when  I  asked 
him  what  more,  he  intended  to  do,  what  do  you 
\  think  he  told  me  sir?  Why,  that  he  intended  to 
marry  the  old  woman ! 

"*The  oid  woman,  Hosky!' says  L  *Why  do 
you  fix  on  her  ?' 

»» ( Because  she  is  dowdily  dressed,  and  asked  me 
for  money,  she  must  be  rich.' 

ii  t  Why  ?*  said  I,  in  surprise.  *  Because  she  is 
ill-dressed  and  hasn't  a  farthing  in  her  pocket?' 

'*  *■  Exactly,'  nodded  my  friend  Hoskins — oh,  he 
was  a  knowing  dog.  *  If  she  were  really  poor,  she 
would  be  finely  dressed,  and  have  rather  sunk 
through  the  eartli  than  have  confessed  her  poverty 
to  a  stranger.  She  muHt  be  rolling  in  money — at 
least,  I'll  marry  her  on  the  chance.' 

**  So  I  laughed  at  him,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands. 
You  never  saw  two  fellows  so  jolly  in  your  life. 
HoHkins  with  the  poekets  of  mif  trowsers  stuffed 
with  my  bank-notes,  and  buttoning  up  the  bosom 
of  my  olive-green  coat.  Short-sighted  mortal! 
Confound  me  if  I  ever  laugh  again !  Let  me  fill 
your  glass  again,  sir. 

'*You  had  better,  sir,"  said  I;  "for  you've 
emptied  it  this  nioment— by  ntistake,  of  courjse." 

**  Good  again  !  But  now  my  miseries  be^n.  Sir, 
there  is  a  landslip  just  below  a  place  called  Under- 
mount  Cottage,  leading  down  to  a  beautiful  beach. 
Never  was  so  sweet  a  spot.  High  hills  frowning 
above,  rugged  rocks,  shelving  glens,  quite  made 
for  lovers  to  ]>lay  hide-and-seek  in.  Well,  sir,  that 
smooth  expanse  of  sand,  that  richly-wooded  shore, 
that  quiet, '  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline* 
— that  is,  friend  to  all  who  are  laboring  in  a  con- 
sumption, sir — that  scene,  I  say,  was  the  witness  of 
my  distraction.  Hoskins  was  a  famous  sailor,  and 
had  hired  a  hoa^  which  I  paid  ibr  at  the  rate  of  a 
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guinea  a  week.  By  way  of  passing  off  the  time  till 
the  old  lady's  return  we  resolved  to  row  out  and 
lift  up  the  prawn-potd.  No  amusement  can  he  so 
delightful,  sir,  as  catching  prawns  in  the  midst  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  world ;  for 

Oh,  if  there  be  an  Elyslnm  on  earth, 
It  Is  this,  it  l9  this,  It  ifl  thla  I 

When  we  were  returning,  the  tide  was  running  out 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour — sad  work  pulling 
against  such  a  racer.  But  when  we  had  got  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  who  should  Uoskins  see, 
just  peeping  over  the  cliff,  but  the  identical  old  lady 
that  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  morning.  She 
waved  her  hand ;  he  kissed  his  in  return ;  when 
—excuse  me,  sir,  till  I've  swallowed  this  bumper — 
just  at  her  elbow,  smiling  and  smirking  exactly  as 
we  use  to  do  at  church,  appeared  Julia — my  Julia — 
*twaSf  indeed,  Miss  Sniggs.  My  heart  jumped  into 
my  mouth  in  a  moment,  and  filled  it  so  completely 
that  there  was  no  room  for  the  tongue  to  move. 
Indeed,  I  believe  there  was  no  room  for  it  in  the 
mouth  at  all,  and  that  it  hung  out  like  a  dog's  in 
the  hot  days  of  July.  How  1  panted  to  be  sure  i 
for  you  will  observe  that  Hoskins  was  a  capital 
steersman ;  and  always  when  we  rowed  out  I  held 
the  oars  and  he  the  helm ;  but  whether  my  panting 
proceeded  most  from  the  exertion  of  rowing  against 
tide,  or  from  seeing  Julia  so  unexpectedly,  I  cannot 
at  this  distance  of  time  exactly  remember.  The 
silence  lasted  for  some  tinte,  and  nothing  was  to  be  < 
heard  but  the  prodigiously  loud  kisses  that  Hoskins 
kept  constantly  impressing  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
At  last  I  pulled  my  tongue  within  my  lips. 

"  *"  Heavens!"  I  cried,  *  that's  my  Julia!' 

"*  Your  Julia P  says  Hosky — *  which?  the  old 
lady  in  the  cotton  shawl,  straw  bq^net^  and  dingy* 
colored  gown  ?' 

**  *  No,  no ;  the  angel  looking  over  her  shoulder 
in  the  pink  silk  scarf — ^the  old  one's  the  house- 
keeper.' 

"  *  That's  she,  is  it  V  said  Hosky.  *  And  a  devU- 
ish  nice  angel  she  is  too.  Then,  my  dear  Teddy, 
that  alters  the  whole  business;  but  here  we  arc 
ashore,  my  boy.  Give  me  the  oars ;  you  stay  in 
the  boat  and  111  jump  to  land  and  keep  her 
steady.* 

'^  Saying  this,  Hosky — ^fine  active  fellow — ^tossed 
the  two  oars  ashore,  and  leaped  himself  to  land; 
but,  instead  of  keeping  the  boat  steady  by  the  rope 
in  the  bow,  what  do  you  think  he  did  t — 1  must 
really  have  some  brandy-and-water.  Why,  he  gave 
the  boat  an  infernal  kick  with  his  prodigiously  long 
leg,  and  hollowed  after  me  as  the  tide  caught  hold 
of  the  Naiad — that  was  its  name^  sir — and  ran  off 
with  it  like  a  run- away  hunter — 

"  *  Pleasant  voyage  to  you,  Teddy  I  I  hope  to 
tell  you  some  news  of  the  fair  Julia  when  you  come 
back.' 

"  What  eould  I  do,  sir  ?  Nothing.  I  swore  a 
little ;  but  it  did  me  no  good.  Every  minute  the 
tide  seemed  to  go  faster  and  faster ;  and  the  boat, 
being  left  entirely  to  itself — for,  you  remember, 
Hosky  threw  the  oars  ashore — tossed  and  tumbled 
80  horribly  among  the  little  short  waves,  sometimes 
turning  its  side^  sometimes  its  stem,  that  I 
began  rapidly  to,  become  sick.  In  the  mean  time 
Hosky  joined  a  party  on  the  cliff:  I  saw  him  lift  off 
his  hat  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince ;  I  saw  my  bright 
brass  buttons  glancing  in  the  sun :  I  saw  him  put 
his  hand  in  my  breeches  pocket,  and  pull  out  my 
fives  I     Gracious  HeaveoB  I   fancy  my  fflelings  I 


And  just  as  I  had  to  turn  aside  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tion that  the  unusual  jerking  of  the  boat  had  pro* 
duced  in  my  interior,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  part? 
winding  slowly  up  the  landslip — Hosky  being  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  and  Julia  leaning  on  bis 
arm!" 

**  It  was  very  awkward,  sir,"  I  said,  as  the  stranger 
endeavored  to  bury  his  recollections  in  another 
bumper ;  '*  but,  of  course,  you  explained  every  thing 
on  your  return  V 

**  Return,  sir  I  I  never  returned :  at  Jeast  it  was 
fourteen  years  before  I  came  back  again.  The 
tide,  sir,  I  tell  you,  was  running  like  Eclipse,  and  I 
was  as  sick  as  a  dog.  I  \aj  down,  sir,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  I  raged — I  raved—-!  swore ;  and, 
at  last,  when  evening  came  on,  I  was  m  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  half  mad  with  sickness  and  vexation ; 
and,  at  last,  I  fell  asleep.  I  awakened,  sir,  perish- 
ing with  hunger  and  thirst — my  tongue  gets  parch- 
ed when  I  think  of  it— fill  up,  sir— and  1  feel  as  if  I 
had  no  dinner — do  you  allow  a  Welsh  rabbit  at  this 
club,  sir  ? — ^but  what  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  still 
weltering  in  the  pathless  deep,  and  expeeted  every 
moment  to  be  run  down  by  a  ship  or  swallowed  up 
by  a  whale.  Nothing  would  do,  sir.  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  tried  to  sleep  again.  At  last,  I  was  fairir 
awakened  by  a  thwack  across  the  shoulders  with 
the  flat  end  of  an  oar — 'twas  daylight,  sir :  I  saw 
several  little  boats  all  roundme,  and  a  place  before 
me  which  I  imagined  was  St.  Helen's.  *■  Hallo !  my 
boy,'  I  cried  to  the  huge  fellow,  dressed  in  a  hairy 
cap,  who  had  the  oar  uplifted  in  act  to  fall  again^ 
*-  don't  strike  so  hard,  but  lend  me  a  couple  ef  oam 
and  ni  give  you  half  a  guinea  when  we  get  to  the 
Salutation.'  By  heavens,  sir,  I  sever  was  to  sar> 
prised  in  my  life.  I  had  fallen  among  a  fleet  of 
French  fishermen,  and  the  little  town  I  had  fancied 
was  St.  Helen's  was  Dieppe.  Nice  fellow  Beskina 
was,  to  play  me  such  a  trick !  Napoleon  and  all  the 
marshals,  1  suppose,  were  deucedly  alarmed  at  mch 
an  invasion,  for  they  clapped  me  into  prison  direct^ 
ly ;  and  there  I  was,  sir — only  imagine  my  condi- 
tion— till  the  year  eighteen  hundi^d  and  fifteen. 
This  happened,  sir,,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  one» 
There  was,  I,  sir,  kept  m  close  confiaemeBt :  little 
to  eat ;  nothing  to  drink ;  not  a  soul  to  speak  to 
— for  I  never  could  pick  up  the  language ;  and  all 
because  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  te  recover  mj 
good  spirits,  and  lent  money  to  a  friend.** 

*^And  what  did  you  do  when  you  came  back« 
sir  ?'* 

''*■  Ate  beefsteaks  and  drank  porter,  the  first  half 
year,  without  a  moment's  intermission,  night  and 
day.  At  the  end  of  tk»t  time,  I  went  into  St.  Dun- 
Stan's,  and  shed  a  few  tears  over  my  mother*^ 
grave.  She  had  died  of  a  fit  ef  apoplexy  and  ft 
broken  heart,  about  a  year  after  my  disappearasce  ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  old  pulpit  and  the  pew  where 
I  had  had  such  fun,,  laughing  to  Jafia,  in  my  yonng- 
er  days,  brought  the  whole  scene  back  into  my 
memory ;  but  no,  it  had  never  kft  it :  I  thought  of 
her  incessantly,  and  wondered  what  had  become  of 
her.  If  she  ia  still  Miss  Sniggs,  thought  I,  all  may 
be  wen  yet ;  but  how  was  fto  hear  of  her  !  fier 
old  father  had  died,  or  the  trade  ih  Water-lane  had 
been  sold ;  for  he  was  nowhere  te  be  found  in  th» 
Directory.  I  then  tried  to  find  out  Hoskina:  I 
went  carelhlly  to  the  Fleet  and  the  King's  Beach  as 
the  most  likely  ]daces  to  discover  him ;  but  he  was 
not  there.  I  looked  back,  to  all  the  eaiea  l»efore 
the  magistrates,  and  all  the  convictions  at  the  Old 
BaUey :  he  waa  nowhere  to  be  foiuiidL    Ttin  taJl 
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fears  passed  on,  and  the  search  was  still  uselvM ; 
vhen,  at  last — yuur  glass  is  empty,  sir — the  appal- 
Ing  truth  burst  upon  me :  I  was  a  ruined  man,  t<ir — 
tiappinesiii  destroyed  I'or  life,  and  the  rieafluies  of 
Bope  a  liber expurgatns — Miss  SniggH  wan  marriod ! 
rhe  way  I  discovered  it  was  this:  it  had  struck  me 
rery  forcibly  that  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scone  of  my 
misery  would  be  a  pleasing  occu|>atiou  fur  a  man  of 
my  musing  and  melancholy  turn  of  mind.  1  mounl- 
ed  once  more,  sir,  the  Portsmouth  coach  ;  cro8.S(^d 
OTer  to  Uyde;  jumped  into  one  of  the  open  1iio<< 
that  are  always  kept  ready  at  the  pier;  traversed 
the  island,  and  arrived  at  the  old  place — the  dear 
little  cottage  wbeie  I  had  smoked  80  many  piiwH 
witk  Hosky— the  Crab  and  Lob&itcr.  The  whole 
joomcT  took  but  nine  hours — think  of  that,  sir. 
Fleet-street  at  nine  in  the  morning,  I^nchurch  at 
six  at  night ;  but  there  I  was,  sir,  after  an  abstmee 
of  more  than  five-and-tweuty  years.  Wyld,  the 
landlord*  sir,  had  do  idea  I  was  an  old  friend  with 
a  new  fao<^  or  rather  with  a  face  newly  done  up 
— far  I  bad  neither  red  nose  nor  wrinkles  when  1 
had  seem  him  laiL    Ah !  *twas  indeed  a  mclancholv 

ft 

retrospection;  bnt  the  prawns  were  charming  n^ 
ever,  and  the  scenery — no,  not  improved,  that's 
impoadble — but  Just  *the  same  as  when  I  left  it. 
How  I  rambled  all  that  evening,  till  it  was  time  for 
enpper!  What  news  I  heard  from  my  host! — a 
town  built  at  Ventnor;  a  castle  built  at  Steephill ; 
a  fidrr  palace  built  at  East  End;  villas  rising  like 
poetiw  dreams  every  week  upon  Bonchurch.  Ah ! 
thooght  I,  as  I  tumbled  into  bed,  why  the  deuce 
flhouJdnU  I  build  a  villa?  Next  morning  I  revisited 
the  Landslip— fatal  epot — and  determined  to  rear 
my  modest  mansion  on  some  gentle  promontory 
commanding  the  whole  scene.  When  once  I  ro 
•olve  on  a  thing,  sir,  'tis  always  more  than  half  done 
already.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Page,  a 
builder  at  Ventnor,  showed  me  all  tlie  grounds. 
We  agreed  about  terms.  Such  a  heavenly  place  1 
choae?  Just  under  the  juttmg  cliiT,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  buried  amidst  a  profusion  of  *  plants 
of  an  scent  and  flowers  of  every  hue  ;*  and  thai 
very  day  I  liad  fifteen  men  employed  in  clearing  out 
the  foundation.  When  I  was  standing  superintend- 
ing their  operations,  I  was  delighted — petrified,  i 
own,  at  the  same  time — to  see  a  gentleman  and 
lady  approaehiag  me  from  behind  a  clump  of  mag- 
nificent magnolias,  at  that  moment  in  hill  bloom. 
The  gentleman  seemed  al>out  three,  or  four-nnd- 
twenty  years  old ;  the  lady — fair  as  the  first  that 
fell  of  womankind — alx>ut  eighteen.  What  a  nice 
pleasant  fellow  was  the  gentleman !  what  a  charm- 
ing creatare  was  the  wife !  Who  do  you  think  they 
were,  sir?— Let  me  propose  tlieir  healths  hi  a 
bumper— the  bottle's  done. — ^Why  they  were  the 
JCarquis  and  Ifarchioness  of  Maryleboxib.  They 
were  living  in  the  upjMr  cottage — a  fascinating 
couplet  In  a  few  minutes,  we  were  as  intimate  as 
povible— real  marquises  are  always  so  good-hnmor- 
ed^-ibey  invited  me  to  dine  with  them  that  day.  I 
weAt^    Pretty  little  dinner^ — sou]),  fish,  himb,  and  a 

S adding— quite  rand,  you  perceive ;  and,  after  a 
)w  tnrns  of  the  wine,  I  began  to  tell  the  marquis 
suid  his  lady-*4h'c  staid  with  us  all  the  tiniew.the 
etory  of  my  misfortune.  Gi*arions  Powers!  in  the 
most  pathetic  part  of  all,  her  ladyship  vniut  into  a 
fit"-'*  positive,  veritable,  bouh  fide  fit !  Thank 
tieaven!  *twas  only  of  laughter.  The  marquis 
pearly  burst,  sir — he  had  to  unbutton  his  waistcoat. 
I  paused ;  I  looked  at  the  beaming  face  of  the 
iBArcbipBef^— what  splendid  white  teeth  she  has! 


The  reddened  face  and  swelled  eyes  of  the  maniuis! 
1  could  not  understand  it.  Ucr  ladyship  was  the 
first  to  si>eak. 

**  *  llow  delighted,'  she  cried,  '  mamma  will  be  to 
see  you !  Oh,  we  have  heard  the  story  a  hundred 
times  from  [>apa!' 

**  *  Maninui — papa !'  I  exclaimed.  ^  Your  ladyship 
is  very  good — may  1  ask ' 

"  '  My  good  sir,*  said  the  marquis,  ^  are  you  not 
aware  that  that  lady  was  Miss  lloskins,  the  daughter 
of  vour  old  friend  ?' 

*'  *  And  her  mother,  my  Lord  Marquis  T 

*'  *  Miss  Sniggs.' 

**Do  you  hear  that,  sir?  Tlie  marquis  actually 
looked  at  me  with  a  smile  upon  his  face  when  he 
told  me  that  most  diabolical  fact. 

**  *  i!^>  HoHkiiis  marrii'd  my  Julia !  *  I  exclaimed,  in 
my  despair ;  '  got  all  the  old  gentleman^s  money ; 
has  a  marc|nis  for  his  son-in-law — and  all  these 
things  owjhi  to  have  happened  to  me — would  have 
happened  to  me,  no  doubt,  if  I  had  never  gone  to 
the  island,  or  lent  twenty  pounds  to  a  friend! 
'Madam,'  said  I  to  the  marchioness,  ^I  am  enraged 
m(>re  than  ever  against  your  father  when  I  perceive 
he  has  robbed  me  of  so  fair  and  exquisite  a  daughter.' 
She  laughed,  'But,'  I  continued,  'nothing  is  left  for 
me  but  to  bury  myself  in  this  desert,  and  mourn 
over  the  unluckiness  of  my-  destiny.* 

" '  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  sud  the  marquis ; 
'  we  shall  all  come  down  and  see  you  when  your 
new  house  is  finished.  Captain  Uoskins  and  my 
fair  mother-in-law  will  accom])any  us ;  he  is  adding 
a  new  wing  to  Harridon  Lodge,  and  will  be  delighted 
to  leave  his  work-peoi)le." 

*'  "Well,  then,  my  Lord,'  I  said,  * 'twill  be  ready 
by  October.  I  have  ordered  the  cellar  to  be  finish- 
ed first,  and  wrote  off  this  morning  to  old  (iiberne, 
in  Kroad  street,  to  stock  me  with  good  wine ;  and 
if  you  do  come,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  hai>- 
[)y.* 

" '  Will  you  take  us  out  in  a  boat  ?'  inquired  the 
marchioness,  with  a  malicious  smile. 

*'  'Xo,  Pm but  I  never  swear ;  or,  if  I  do,  I 

will  have  an  extra  couple  of  oars  chained  to  the 
thwarts.' 

"  If  you  can  come  down  and  join  us,  sir, 
al)Out  the  tenth  of  October,  1  shall  be  delighted.  1 
am  but  a  silent  hyirachondriac ;  but  1  will  do  every 
thing  to  make  it  pleasant  for  vou.  Are  you  fomi  of 
shell-fish,  sir  ?  Bathing  1  Sailing  f  Shooting  ?  Rid- 
ing? Driving?  We  liave  them  all,  rir;  but  my 
grief  is  getting  the  K'tter  of  mo  again,  e'r — I  must 
ring  for  another  bottle." 

While  the  stranger  was  giving  his  orders  to  Wil- 
liam, and  ordering  in  a  couple  of  lobsters  for  su|)* 
per,  I  took  the  opi)ortunity  of  following  the  example 
that  bad  bei^u  given  me  by  his  friend,  the  merc*er 
from  Cornhill,  and  getting,  very  quietly,  possession 
of  my  hat  and  stick,  1  wended  my  way  home.  If 
he  persists  in  wishing  to  be  a  member  of  the  White- 
chapel  Athenaeum,  I  will  black-ball  him  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  pay  for  any 
thing  they  eat  or  drink ;  and  I  found,  next  day,  a 
bill  scored  up  against  me — the  mercer  having  cau- 
tioned them  that  he  would  not  be  responsibl(.> — for 
two  bottles  of  port,  three  glasses  of  brandy-and- 
water,  fourteen  cigars,  two  lobsters,  and  six  dozen 
pandores — in  oil  thirty-two  shillings  and  si\i)ence. 
1  am  goinp  to  proiMJse,  at  th<»  next  general  meeting, 
that  no  member  be  i)ermitted  to  bring  a  frit^nd,  or, 
if  he  does  bring  him,  that  he  shall  be  answerable 
for  his  expenses. 
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ia  of  a  most  amiablo  disposition,  agreeable  in  his 
manners,  and  mild  in  his  deportment;  any  atten- 
tions that  Tou  can  bestow  on  him  will  be  thank- 

m 

fully  acknowledged  by, 

*'  Your  most  obedient  servants," 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  Mr.  Jonas  Tomkins  had  every  reason  to 
show  civility  to  the  iinn  of  Murgatroyd,  Crombic, 
and  Crossline,  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  was  rather  pleased 
with  the  notion  of  an  introduction  to  the  learned 
missionary. 

Benjamin,  Mr.  Tomkins's  footboy,  brought  in  a 
note,  which  he  stated  had  •  been  left  at  the  door  by 
one  of  the  Dock  porters. 

Tomkins  glanced  his  spectacled  eye  over  it ;  it 
was  worded  as  follows : — 

**Mr.  Faraway,  Asiatic  missionary,  begs  to  in- 
form Mr.  J.  Tomkins,  that  he  is  at  the  Dock  Hotel 
with  his  prot^g6,  the  Prince  of  Bantam." 

Mr.  Tomkins  could  not  conveniently  leave  the 
house  himself,  expecting  persons  to  call  on  impor- 
tant business,  so  he  detennined  to  gend  one  of  his 
clerks,  a  young  conceited  puppy,  named  Bright ;  so 
he  told  Benjamin  to  go  into  the  counting-house  and 
tell  Mr.  Bright  he  was  wanted. 

This  Mr.  Bright  was  a  character,  a  downright 
cockney,  but  who  imagined  that  he  overflowed  with 
talent,  though  in  reality  there  never  was  a  greater 
oaf. 

Mrs.  Tomkins  said,  **  If  I  were  you,  dear,  I  would 
not  send  Mr.  Bright." 

"  Why  not,  my  love  ?"  rei^d  Tomkins,  **  Bright 
is  a  clever  fellow.** 

"  Too  clever,"  continued  the  lady ;  "  so  accom- 
plished, he  is  always  niikkin?  some  abnurd  mistake." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Tomkins,  '*  Mr.  Bright  mar^^es 
with  the  march  of  intellect ;  and  notwithntanding 
that  he  clips  his  Knglish  a  little,  he  can  deliver  a 
lecture  on  any  subject,  from  mesmerism  to  me- 
teorology/* 

"I  grant,"  replied  Mrs.  Tomkins,  "that  Mr. 
Bright  knows  quite  as  much  about  one  as  the 
other ;  he  has  lately  been  reading  the  articles  under 
letter  M,  in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia.' " 

Benjamin  now  came  in  with  a  slip  of  paper;  Mr. 
Bright  had  juHt  stepped  out,  but  had  left  this  notice 
on  his  desk : — 

'*  Gone  down  to  the  «tii<^efi/;r-clas8 ;  back  in  ten 
minutes." 

In  ten  minutes.  Bright  returned,  when  Jonas 
Tomkins  gave  him  a  shght  reprimand  for  selecting 
a  time  of  day  for  his  singing-lesson,  when  his  pres- 
ence was  necessary  in  the  counting-house. 

**Here,  Sir,  read  these  two  letters,"  said  Tom- 
kins, handing  them  to  Bright ;  *'  you  must  run  down 
to  the  Dock  Hotel,  and  meet  the  persons  mentioned 
in  this  letter,  a  Mr.  Faraway,  a  missionary,  and  a 
young  Prince  of  Bantam,  who  have  just  landed 
from  a  vessel  in  the  river.  Behave  with  all  possi- 
ble respect  to  them ;  don*t  stare  in  that  way,  nor 
get  into  one  of  yuur  theories,  as  you  call  them ; 
don't  make  any  mistake,  and  be  back  as  soon  as 
you  can.l' 

Bright  set  off,  smiling  with  contempt  at  the  bare 
idea  that  he  could  possibly  make  a  mistake;  he, 
who  was  a  sort  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs  for  the 
whole  house — who  went  and  tasted  cheese  for 
Mr,  Tomkins;  l>ought  balls  of  cotton,  i)cppermint 
lozenges,  and  all  the  new  tracts  for  Mrs.  Tomkins. 
tie  bad  been  latterly  employing  his  thoughts  on 


the  varieties  of  the  human,  race,  and  it  much  grati- 
fied him  to  find  that  he  had  to  make  the  acquaiD^ 
ance  of  a  real  Bantam. 

Bright  had  a  great  notion  of  becoming  a  scientific 
lecturer,  but  in  what  branch,  ho  had  not  precisely 
made  up  his  mind. 

The  same  day  that  the  missionary  and  his  pupil 
arrived,  an  American  ship  came  into  the  port  of 
London,  the  George  Washington ;  she  had  some 
passengers  on  board,  amongst  whom  was  a  Mr. 
Charles  Langford,  rather  a  dandy  Englishman,  who 
had  journeyed  over  the  United  States,  and  a  Yankee 
wine  and  spirit  merchant,  by  name,  Ichabod  P. 
Buggins,  who  was  accompanied,  in  the  shape  of 
"  help,"  or  servant,  by  a  free  negro,  who  was  known 
at  Boston  by  the  elegant  cognomen  of  Apollo  llj* 
acinth.  These  three  persons  took  up  their  quartern, 
on  landing,  at  the  Dock  IJotcl ;  to  which  house  of 
entertainment  we  will  now  change  our  scene. 

Mr.  Faraway,  the  missionary,  had  sent  to  an  em- 
porium for  ready-made  clothes,  that  the  young 
pHnce  under  his  charge  might  not  suffer  from  the 
change  of  climate,  in  the  slight  vestments  he  had 
brought  from  his  own  country.  As  the  prince  had 
a  very  slender,  flexible  figure,  like  most  Asiatics, 
there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  fitting  him,  and  ready- 
made  clothes  rarely  fit  well  at  first ;  one  of  thotie 
small-waisted  surtouts  that  arc  strained  tightly  over 
a  sort  of  block  at  the  tailor  s  door  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  exquisites,  however,  was  tried  on, 
and  succeeded;  but  the  waistcoat  and  trousem, 
poor  things,  had  to  be  deceived  into  the  notion  that 
they  would  fit,  and  they  were  very  much  "  taktn  in." 

When  the  missionary  had  got  his  prince  disguised 
as  a  gentleman,  Jie  rang  the  bell  for  the  waiter, 
who,  on  making  liis  appearance,  was  asked  if  he 
had  sent  a  porter  with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tomkins ; 
the  waiter  replied  in  the  aflirmative.  Mr.  Faraway 
then  inquired  if  the  waiter  knew  Mr.  Tomkins. 
The  waiter  said  smartly,  "  Yes,  sir ;  lives  at  No.  30, 
Conmicrcial  Crescent ;  often  comes  here,  sir,  to  sup 
and  smoke  his  cigar."  *^  Will  you  show  us  the  way 
to  Commercial  Crescent?" — "Yes,  sir;  certainly, 
sir;  not  far  to  walk,  sir.  Go  now,  sir,  please." 
And  the  waiter  preceded  the  missionary  and  the 
prince  towards  the  premises  of  Joeiah  Tomkins. 

Josiah  had  also  finished  his  bfeakfast,  red  her- 
rings and  toast,  eggs  and  hung  beef,  water- cre8m.'S, 
and  a  small  gloss  of  brandy,  and  had  lighted  a 
cheroot  to  digest  every  thing.  He  then  o{M^ned 
his  letters,  one  from  a  Kew  York  GOrrespoudent 
was  thus  indited: 

"  Deab  Tom ium8,'^I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
Ichabod  P.  Buggins,  an  eminent  wine  and  spirit 
merchant  of  Boston,  who  is  proceeding  to  the  port 
of  London ;  you  will  find  him  a  fellow  after  your 
own  heart,  and  of  a  very  jovial  turn. 

**  If  you  can  induce  faim  to  teil  you  some  of  his 
crack  stories,  he  will  make  you  split  yonr  ndes 
with  laughter ;  ask  him  to  relate  to  you  the  comical 
history  of  the  Mulatto  girl  Mr.  Buggins  is  accom- 
panied to  England  by  a  free  black,  who  is  a  great 
character  in  his  way,  but  he  is  so  confounded  sly, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  set  his  tongue  in  motion." 

"  Ay,  ay,*'  said  Josiah ;  **  I  suppose  they  will  call, 
and  I  must  give  Mr.  I.  P.  Buggins  a  bit  of  dinner, 
and  a  bottle  of  port." 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Dock  Hotel,  where 
Mr.  Charles  Langford  was  inquiring  of  the  waiter 
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where  biB  companion  was  who  had  come  on  shore 
with  him  from  the  George  Washington.  The  waiter 
replied  that  Mr.  I.  P.  Buggins  had  gone  to  the  Ca- 
rolina Coflfee  House,  but  had  left  word  that  he  would 
soon  be  back,  and  that  his  black  servant  was  warm- 
ing liimflclf  in  No.  6. 

Mr.  Charles  Langford  now  proceeded  to  state, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intrepidity  of  that 
black  man,  he  should  have  been  drowned  that  very 
morning;  for  as  the  ship  was  being  towed  by  a 
8team-tug  past  Blackwall,  Mr.  Langford  perceived 
some  beautiful  ladies,  and  such  a  time  had  elapsed 
since  be  had  seen  an  English  lady  (the  most  comely 
in  the  world),  he  was  anxious  to  peep  at  them ; 
but,  overbalancing  himself  with  the  weight  of  his 
teleiscope,  he  slipped  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
into  the  Thames,  where  he  decidedly  would  have 
become  food  for  white-bait,  if  blacky  had  not 
Jumped  after  him  like  a  large  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  positively  saved  Mr.  Langtord  from  a  watery 
grave. 

"The  brave  fellow,"  continued  Langford,  "as 
well  as  myself,  was  completely  sopped  thruugh ;  I 
had  my  change  of  clothes  at  hand  on  board ;  but 
as  I  was  apprehensive  that  ApoHo  might  take  cold 
after  so  devoted  an  action,  I  immediately  made  him 
strip,  and  dress  himself  in  my  silk  dressing-gown, 
cap,  trousers,  and  slippers,  in  which  he  came  ashore. 
Ask  him  to  walk  in  here.*' 

The  waiter  went  to  call  Apollo,  and  when  he  en- 
tered, an  extraordinary  looking  being  he  was.  lie 
had  a  shining  black  face,  like  a  new  iron  stewpan ; 
a  beautiful  set  of  grinders,  perfect  masters  of  their 
business;  and  an  expression  of  rich  humor  was 
spread  over  the  ebony  countenance.  He  was  at- 
tired in  a  showy  silk  dressing-gown,  tied  round  the 
waist  by  a  bandana  handkerchief;  he  wore  over  his 
black  woolly  head  an  embroidered  Greek  smoking- 
cap ;  had  white  worsted  stockings,  and  yellow  mo- 
rocco slippers.  These  habiliments  were  all  the 
property  of  Mr.  Langford,  whose  taste,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  was  somewhat  of  the  splendid  onler. 
When  Apollo  Hyacinth  came  in,  Langford  exclaim- 
ed with  emotion,  **  My  brave  benefactor  I  how  can 
I  ever  repay  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  V"  To 
which  the  negro  replied,  **  Telly  liow,  Massa  Lang- 
fud,  if  we  shipmate  agen ;  spose  I  fall  overboard ; 
well!  den  you  jump  and  dive  for  me.*' — "I  will,  I 
will,  my  generous  fellow,'*  said  Langford ;  "  that  is, 
if  they  ever  catch  me  at  sea  again."  Apollo 
grinned,,  and  showing  all  the  white  ivory  keys  of 
his  piano-forte,  replied,  "  Hi,  hi,  Mastia  Langfud,  de 
salt  water  no  agree  wid  you ;  you  not  brought  up 
to  de  sea ;  though  you  brought  up  ebery  ting  else ; — 
worry  bad  derangement,  dat." 

Here  Mr.  Bright  had  walked  into  the  Dock  Hotel, 
to  make  his  own  observations. 

Charles  Langford  continued  his  expressioqs  of 
gratitude;  "You,  for  your  glorious  and  gallant 
conduct,  deserve  to  be  a  prince." 

Bright  instantly  thought  to  himself,  "That  is 
the  Prince  of  Bantam— what  a  picturesc^uo  cos- 
tume !" 

Langford  said:  "But  for  your  arms,  I  should 
decidedly  have  perished." 

Brighton  ideas  quickened,  "Saved  him  from  the 
savages,  I  suppose." 

"  But  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  venture  on  the 
ocean  again,"  remarked  Langford. 

To  which  Apollo  replied,  "Anoder  time,  come 
oberlaDd-"-dat  my  Vice." 


"  Long  overland  journey  from  Bantam,"  thought 
Mr.  Bright. 

"  After  your  praiseworthy  exertions,"  said  Lang- 
ford, "  you  would  probably  like  some  refreshment  f' 

The  eyes  of  Apollo  glistened,  and  ho  answered, 
"  No  dejection  to  'ittle  rum,  sar." 

Bright,  who  was  a  Temperance  Society  person,  re- 
flected on  the  barbarous  acquired  taste  of  royalty. 

Langford  rang  the  bell  for  some  rum,  and  care- 
lessly inquired  of  Apollo,  where  was  the  companion 
of  their  voyage. 

"0!  he  is  far  away,"  replied  Apollo. 

Bright  glanced  at  his  letters,  and  muttered, 
"Faraway,  the  missionary's  name;"  and  now  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  all  correct. 

The  waiter  re-entered  with  the  rum  in  a  decan- 
ter, and  glass ;  Langford,  pouring  out,  said,  "  Now, 
my  noble  heart,  will  you  have  it  mixed  with  some 
water?" 

"Tank  you,  no,"  rejoined  Apollo;  "me  took  de 
water  dis  momin*.    Try  do  rum,  now,  all  by  'umsef." 

"It  is  not  that  I  would  grudge  it  you,"  said 
Langford,  "  but  rum  is  a  powerfully  acting  spirit ; 
so,  in  regard  to  your  precious  health,  do  not  take  too 
much." 

"  Ncber  fear,"  answered  Apollo^  "my  'pinion  is, 
too  much  rum  iajust  enuffT 

"Mercy  on  us!"  ejaculated  Bright,  *'his  friend 
the  missionary  has  not  inculcated  the  principles  of 
temperance  in  his  pupil ;"  and  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  beholding  the  prince  swallow  down, 
with  apparent  zest,  several  more  glasses. 

Here  a  plain-looking  man,  in  a  dark  suit  of 
clothes,  and  with  a  very  shrewd  eye,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  entered  the  room.  He  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  foreign  travel  about  him. 

"Oh!  you  are  both  here,  I  guess,"  said  Mr. 
Ichubod  P.  Buggins  (for  it  was  the  worthy  spirit 
merchant). 

"That's  the  missionary,"  conjectured  Bright; 
and  he  determined  to  have  his  ears  oi)en,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  ho  would  address  the  prince,  his 
pupil. 

"What  an  eternal  confounded  smell  of  New 
England  rum,"  remarked  the  venerable  missionary. 

Apollo  was  uneasy.  The  Prince  of  Bantam  whis- 
pered to  the  waiter,  "Take  'um  dam  bottle  away." 

"  What,  you've  been  at  it,  have  you  ?"  said  Ich- 
abod,  in  a  peremptory  tone. 

Mr.  Bright  saw  that  his  reverence  was  about  to 
rebuke  his  highness. 

Ichubod  continued.  "I  calculate  that  rum  will 
set  you  chattering ;  now,  what's  the  use  of  all  mjr 
preaching  to  you  y" 

At  the  word  "  preaching,"  Bright  was  positively 
assured  that  he  was  correct  in  his  suppositions. 

Mr.  Buggins  fixed  his  eye  on  his  highness,  and 
said  sharply,  *'  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  reason 
why  monkeys  are  no  good  y  Because  they  chatter 
all  day  long.  How  n>any  years,  you  dingy  rascal, 
havo  tou  been  under  my  paternal  care?  How 
many  larrupings  have  I  been  compelled  to  give 
you,  to  keep  you  under  proper  control?" 

Bright  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  the  mission- 
ary was  very  severe  on  the  young  prince,  and  ho 
recollected  the  treatment  of  the  poor  South  Ame- 
rican Indians  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits.  When  Mr. 
Langford,  seeing  Apollo  rather  cast  down,  exclaim- 
ed loudly,  "  Remember,  sir,  the  noble  daring  of  the 
person  you  are  abusing,  who  posses^CSi  1  know^ 
noble  qualities  of  heart," 
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On  hearing  this  eulogiom,  Bright  imagmed  it  to 
be  i list  the  precise  time  to  introduce  himself;  so, 
witn  some  very  queer  bows,  he  said,  smiling,  **  Gen- 
tlemen, my  name  is  Bright — ^Mr.  Bright — I  am  prin- 
cipal clerk  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  merchant,  of  Commer- 
cial Crescent,  and  I  am  sent  by  that  highly  respect- 
able individual  to  conduct  you  to  his  residence.** 

**  I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  Commercial  Crescent,  though  I  never  saw 
him,"  replied  I.  P.  Buggius,  **  and  I  have  sent  my 
letter  to  him." 

"  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  letters,  much  re- 
vered sir,"  remarked  Bright.  Buggins  stared ;  but 
was  more  astouished  when  Bright  added,  pointing 
to  Apollo,  **  his  royal  highness  will  of  course  ac- 
company you." 

Buggins  whistled,  thinking  to  liimself,  *^This 
dandy  clerk  believes  himself  a  wag." 

Bright  turned  now  to  Apollo,  who,  from  the 
effects  of  the  rum,  was  holding  himself  steady  by 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  said,  ^*  I  am  quite  ready, 
your  highness." 

Apollo  Hyacinth  was  half  affronted.  *^De  man 
of  culler,  gar,  know  him  place  in  society,  and  be- 
have himself  'cordingly ;"  (and  here  he  hiccuped  in 
the  clerk's  countenance ;)  *'  rum  gone  de  wrong 
way;  so  when  I  address  a  gentleplum,  I  always 
(another  loud  hiccup)  say — waiter,  bring  de  udder 
glass  of  rum." 

"Well,"  thought  Bright,  **if  these  are  the  man- 
ners of  the  royal  family  of  Bantam,  what  brutes 
the  lower  orders  of  the  natives  must  be." 

Mr.  I.  P.  Buggins  now  shook  his  fellow  traveller, 
Langford,  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  told  Mr.  Bright 
that  he  was  prepared  to  accompany  him  to  Mr. 
Tomkins*s,  in  Commercial  Crescent.  He  then  ad- 
dressed the  negro,  "  You  keep  a  little  distance  be- 
hind, d'ye  hear  f  for  I  don't  fancy  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  a  foreign  and  enlightened  country,  tram- 
poosing  about  with  such  a  scarecrow." 

Here  Bright  offered  his  arm  to  his  highness,  who, 
when  they  got  into  the  street,  staggered  as  if  he 
had  business  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  It  is  but 
Justice  to  say  that  Mr.  Bright  did  all  he  could  to 
Ingratiate  himself  with  royalty,  by  pointing  out  the 
steeples  of  Poplar  and  Limehouse  churches,  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  that  wonderful 
route  through  chimney-pots  and  beggarly  bed- 
chambers, the  Blat'kwall  Railway. 

The  waiter  of  the  Dock  Hotel  had  left  Mr.  Fara- 
way and  the  native  of  Bantam  at  the  door  of 
Josiah  Tomkins,  No.  30,  Commercial  Crescent,  where 
they  were  admitted  by  a  smart-looking  housemaid, 
and  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  fat  and 
florid  Josiah. 

"I  received  the  letter  of  recommendation  this 
morning,  and  am  happy  to  see  you ;  are  you  going 
to  make  a  long  stay  in  London  V" 

Mr.  Faraway  replied  that  his  stay  entirely  de- 
pended on  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society. 

"  Oh,  do  business  with  them,  eh  ?  Well,  U  is  all 
right,  they  must  eat  and  drink  too,  like  other  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  you  would  like  your  young  black 
fellow  to  go  down  in  the  kitchen  T' 

Mr.  Faraway  appeared  surprised,  but  stated 
merely  that  the  young  man  was  his  constant  com- 
panion. 

Josiah  now  ryng  for  the  luncheon-tray,  being  of 
opinion  that  eating  and  drinking  go  a  great  way  to 
011  up  gaps  not  only  in  the  stomach,  but  in  conver- 
«ation,  for  Mr,  Ichabod  P.  Buggins  did  not  appear 


to  be  very  commnnicatiTe,  and  his  free  negro  never 
opened  his  mouth,  and  was  particularly  ill  at  eue 
in  his  new  clothes. 

The  tray  appeared  with  cold  fowl,  wine,  etc.,  etc., 
and  Josiah  insisted  that  his  visitors  should  part«ke 
of  the  fare,  and  he  poured  out  some  port  for  them. 
But  he  was  rather  astonished  that  Mr.  Ichabod 
Buggins,  the  jovial  companion,  should  arise,  ts  did 
his  negro,  while  he  recited  the  longest  *'  grace  be- 
fbre  meat "  that  he  had  ever  heard ;  in  fact,  Josiih 
thought  that  it  never  would  have  ended.  So,  wink* 
ing  at  his  supposed  humorous  guest,  he  said, 
*^Come,  that  was  a  tolerably  long-winded  one!" 
Faraway  looked  as  if  he  found  himself  in  very  un* 
godly  company,  but  tasted  the  wine. 

*^  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  professional 
question,  sir  ?"  said  Josiah  Tomkins,  smacking  his 
lips,  after  sipping  his  glass. 

**I  am  all  attention,  sir,"  meekly  replied  Fa^ 
away. 

"  Well,  now,  give  me  your  candid  opinion ;  what 
do  you  think  of  our  port?" 

The  missionary  answered,  *^  The  port  of  London 
is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world." 

*'  They  put  such  a  quantity  of  brandy  in  it,  for 
the  London  market.  Fill  your  glass,  sir ;  but  you 
never  drink  that  wine  at  New  York?" 

*'  I  cannot  say  I  ever  did,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Faraway. 

"  Ay,  you  are  more  in  the  spirit  way,"  remarked 
Josiah. 

The  missionary  owned  that  it  was  the  calling  he 
had  followed  for  some  years  past. 

'*  Then,"  said  Josiah  with  a  knowing  wink,  "  you 
must  be  up  to  a  thing  or  two  in  whiskeys  ?" 

"  I  do  not  rightly  comprehend  you,  Mr.  Tomkins.* 

"Why,"  continued  Josiah,  "you  get  through  all 
your  business  so  easily — you  have  no  duties  to  care 
about." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Farwaay,  somewhat  dis- 
composed, "  that  avowal  would  be  a  grievous  stain 
upon  my  professional  character;  my  duties  have 
ever  been  attended  to  scrupulously." 

"  What!  you  always  adhere  to  the  customs?" 

*'  No,"  answered  the  missionary,  **  it  is  my  voca- 
tion, gradually,  if  I  find  it  possible,  to  alter  or  do 
away  with  the  customs  of  the  remote  countries  to 
which  I  am  despatched." 

"  You  are  a  fellow  after  my  own  heart,"  said  Jo- 
siah, filling  Mr.  Faraway's  glass.  "D— n  all  cus- 
toms and  custom-house  officers.  Come,  we  will 
change  the  subject,  as  I  see  it  is  unpleasant  to  you." 

"The  oath  you  uttered  was  objectionable,  sir," 
remarked  Mr.  Faraway. 

"  Oh !  ha !  ha !  you  are  a  capital  fellow-— you  ob« 
ject  to  a  stray  d — n  that  slipped  out  accidentally, 
but  you  don't  mind  doing  tne  revenue.  Change 
the  subject.  My  correspondent  informed  me,  m 
the  letter  you  sent  this  morning,  that  both  you  and 
your  free  negro  yonder  (who  don't  take  to  his  wine, 
perhaps  he  would  like  some  grog  better)  were  de- 
vilish funny  chaps,  if  you  could  be  drawn  out ;  but 
you  are  both  corked  up  very  close  indeed.  Shall 
we  have  a  bowl  of  punch  ?  Ay — and  "—(here  Jo- 
siah winked  wickedly)^-"  ha !  ha  I  ha  I  I  miist  in- 
sist on  it."  . 

"  Insist  on  what,  sir?"  asked  Mr.  FkurawaT  mTely. 

Josiah  Tomkins  poked  the  miasioDarr  in  the  ribs, 
and  chuckled  out,  "  Tip  us  the  storj  of  the  Mulatto 
wench." 

Faraway  was  aghast. 

*' Capital  face  for  it,"  continued  Jofliah,  "yoti 
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rawTon  cui  be  a  comicd  old  cock  when  jou  lihe 
Why,  inj  deir  felloir,  jonr  Intniduelory  letter 

The  munionarj  wm  much  excited,  ■d<1  aaid,  <'l 
■g  to  atkte,  At,  that  I  hare  ever  endesTorcd  to  Bet 
Btrught  example.  This  young  pcrton,  who  haa 
Mwmpwiied  me  to  Europe,  and  irhoac  moral  chanc- 
ir  win  bear  the  atrictcat  ioTeBtigation,  looka  up  to 
e  for  precept.  !□  former  dajB,  the  calling  I  foU 
w  WM  at  flrat  undertaken  in  a  barbarous  apint." 

Teach  brand*!"  inquired  Jostah, 

"  Hear  mc,  nr,  continued  Farawsj.  "  But  now, 
■ring  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  a  large  claRS 
r  my  count  rymcD,  numerous  formidable  impcdi- 
lenta  have  been  rainoFed ;  ta  entrance  and  loca- 
on  among  strange  natioag  have  been  ctTccted;  we 
nrywhere  And  brethren  to  welcome  us.  We  have 
iven  the  heaifaen  nearly  all  tbe  uacfiil  literature  we 
nwrnr ;  we  Iiktc  been  the  introducerB  of  the  art 
f  printing  amongst  Ibcni.  In  Bonie  placei*,  the  en- 
ire  fabric  of  idolatry  in  shaken,  and  the  blcHungs  of 
Infatian  morality  have  been  widely  diffused." 

Jociah  Btared,  but  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
lognn^  but  1  have  been  very  much  deceived  in 

"  BrooiSH,  sir  ?"  repeated  the  missioaary. 

"Tei,  Buggios;  Ichabod  P.  Buggina.  Look  at 
Idl  letter." 

And  here  stopped  the  equieoifw  ;  a  mistake  had 
Tidently  occurred,  but  Hr.  Faraway  was  at  a  loss 
>  account  for  it,  until  Joxiah  said  tbal,  "PerhnpH 
;  wa«  the  other  ToinkinB  in  Coinmercinl  Crescent, 
t  Ko.  SO,  that  you  were  to  TisiC,  Arc  you  not 
mn  New  York,  sirf" 

"No,  sir;    I  arrived  to-day,  in  the  IlluBlrious, 

"^en,''soid  Josiah,  "where  the  deuce  are  tni/ 
neat*;  perhaps  at  Jonas  Tomkiiis's?  What  abit 
f  funl  I  had  better  go  and  knock  at  No.  20,  and 
■ke  these  gentlemen  with  me." 

We  wilt  now  return  to  the  dwelling  of  Hr.  Jonas 
tekioi,  where  Hn,  Tomkins  wan  waiUng  with 
me  curiosity  the  return  of  Hr.  Bright.     In  tbo 


I  hope  of  exciting  the  good  opinion  of  the  eipeetod 
missionary,  she  had  spread  her  tracts,  with  the 

I  most  alluring  titles,  on  the  table  and  sofa.  At 
length,  Brigfat  tapped  at  the  door,  and  said  that  the 

I  Prince  of  Bantam  and  the  Kev.  Ur.  Faraway  were 
in  the  parlor.  Hr.  Jonas  Tomldns  was  sent  for 
(torn  the  counting-house. 

I  "  Well,  Bright,  what  sort  of  people  are  they  I— 
the  prince!" 

I      Bright  replied,  "Bummyl" 
"Rummyf" 

I      "  Werry,"  said  Bright. 

i  "And  Mr.  Faraway,  the  miasionaryT"  said  Hrs. 
Tomkins. 

I      "Ah!"  cried  Bright,  "that  proves  what  a  edi-' 

'  eotcd  mind  ia  over  nncultiwated  ignorance.  Al- 
though the  prince  is  a  prince,  his  reverence,  the 

:  missionary  orders  him  about  like  bricks." 
"Indeed!" 


',Uow  diaappointed  I  am,"  said  Tomkina.  "  But 
you  had  better  introduce  them  at  once." 
I  So  Ur.  Bright  went  down,  and  begged  the  pai^ 
I  Ucs  to  walk  up  main)  into  the  drawing-room. 
\  When  they  entered,  Bright  attempted  a  very  cere- 
I  moniouB  introduction ;  "  Mrs.  TonikinB,  I  have  the 
honor.  Gentlenicn,  that  is  Urs.  Tomkins,  and  that 
I  is  Hr.  Tomkins." 

Jonas,  advancing  to  Ichabod,  said,  "  I  am  proud, 
reverend  eir,  to  t^e  you  by  the  hand,  and  ynnr 
'  young  friend." 

I.  P.  BugginB  interfered,  and  remarked  that  Hr. 
Tomkins  need  not  eiactly  shake  hands  with  the 
block,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  in  their  part  of  (he 
globe.  "Bi'^iiden,"  added  Ichabod,  with  an  odd 
twist  of  hig  face,  "tlioy  pcrepire  marking-ink," 

6o  Jonas  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  saluted  his  highnesa 
with  several  bows  and  curtsies,  but  were  utterly 
astoniBbed  wheD  the  misaonary  said  rather  peta- 

"Now,  there's  no  needcessity  to  be  bowing  to 
that  ni^er." 
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Mrs.  Tomkins  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  strange  conduct  to  a  prince. 

**  He  knows  how  to  conduct  himself  in  his  sta- 
tion.  The  critter  is  as  cunning  as  Sam  Slick's  bear, 
and  he  always  comes  down  a  tree  stem  foremost ; 
he's  aware  how  manj  pounds  his  hams  weigh,  and 
he  calculates  if  ho  carried  'em  up  in  the  air,  they 
might  be  too  heavy  with  him." 

**  Berry  true,  berry  true.  Hi  I  hi !  hi  I"  grinned 
Apollo. 

*'  Hold  your  black  tongue,"  said  his  reverence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonas  Tomkins  stared  at  each 
other  in  evident  distress.  Mrs.  Tomkins,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  turn  the  conversation,  inquired  if  they 
had  experienced  an  agreeable  passage. 

*^  By  no  manner  oi  means,"  replied  the  mission- 
ary ;  **  three  parts  across,  the  wind  was  enough  to 
blow  the  devil's  horns  off." 

Mrs.  Tomkins  started  with  horror,  and  she  ejacu- 
lated, **  I  declare  I  thought  that  missionaries  were 
always  of  a  mild  character?"  To  which  Ichabod 
answered,  "  Fve  generally  heerd  that  they  are ;  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  be  so." 

Jonas  reflected  how  an  absence  from  the  society 
of  one's  native  land  may  pervert  even  a  missionary ; 
the  trio  continued  conversing ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins quite  embarrassed  by  the  replies  of  Ichabod, 
who  wondered  what  it  all  meant. 

Mr.  Bright  finding  himself,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  Nothing  and  nobody,"  and  entirely  disapproving 
of  the  missionary's  doctrine,  determined  to  ex- 
change a  few  words  with  his  royal  pupil,  who  was 
seated  near  the  door,  pressing  his  black  puddings 
of  fingers  against  his  forehead. 

Bright  approached  him,  bowing:  "Pray,  your 
highness,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?" 

Apollo  gazed  at  him  with  a  stupidly  drunken 
eye. 

Bright  continued :  "  It  is  a  question  on  which  I 
am  anxious  to  be  correctly  informed.  Do  all  our 
little  Bantam  cocks  come  from  Bantam  ?" 

'*  How  de  debble  should  I  know,"  was  the  ele- 
gant reply  of  his  highness. 

Mr.  Bright  pitied  the  ignorance  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  his  own  com- 
mercial exports. 

"What  hour  'um  hab  dinner?"  inquired  the 
prince  languidly. 

"Five  o'clock,"  said  Bright 

Apollo  touched  his  stomach,  and  then  replaced 
his  ball  of  worsted  in  his  palm. 

Mrs.  Tomkins,  now  taking  Jonas  aside,  whisper- 
ed, "What  could  your  Batavian  correspondents 
mean  by  writing  about  his  agreeable  manners  and 
mild  deportment  ?" 

"  I  suppose  the  torrid  climate  has  heated  all  their 
brains,"  replied  Jonas. 

Mrs.  Tomkins  then  whispered  again,  emphatical- 
ly, "  I  shall  speak  to  the  missionary  myself." 

"  Do,  dear." 

Mrs.  Tomkins  then  approached  Ichabod,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Wolfe 
Ghoule.  She  received  a  reply  in  the  negative ;  when 
she  stated  that  he  was  author  of  several  of  the 
excellent  works  on  the  table — "Tight  Stats  for 
Short-breathed  Sinners,'*  "The  Luxury  o?  Pe- 
nitent Tears,"  "Stony  Hearts  Split,"  "The 
Preacher  of  All-work." 

Mr.  Buggins  replied  that  he  never  read  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  At  this  candid  reply  Mrs.  Tomkins  was 
surprised,  fancying  that  the  lucubrations  of  the 


Rev.  Wolfe  Ghoule  had,  by  theur  merits,  made  their 
way  to  every  foreign  clime. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  have  a  little  serious  con- 
versation with  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Quite  ready,  Marm,"  said  Ichabod.  "  It's  no  use 
to  have  the  chalks  without  you  can  keep  the  tallies." 

Mrs.  Tomkins  thought  this  was  a  strange  phnse 
for  a  divine,  but  continued :  "  My  husband  is  it* 
ther  of  a  convivial  nature." 

"\y,  ay,"  said  Buggins,  "then  let  him  deal  with 
me." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  him  to  do,"  replied  the 
i  lady.     "  In  truth,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  Mr. 
Tomkins  never  thinks  of  his  end." 

"  That's  a  bad  beginning,"  said  Ichabod. 

"lam  aware,"  remarked  Mrs.  Tomkins,  "thit 
gentlemen  of  your  calling  are  models  of  temperance." 

Buggins  nodded  his  head,  but  imagined  that  wis 
not  the  caae  with  wine  and  spirit  merchants  in 
general ;  in  fact,  he  knew  several  who  swallowed 
all  their  profits. 

Mrs.  Tomkins  then  said,  "  If  you  would  be  induced 
to  quit  the  dinner-table,  as  you  do  not  care  about 
wine "  (Ichabod  grimaced),  "  and  indulge  me  with 
some  of  your  serious  discourse  over  a  cup  of  tea" 
(Ichabod  made  another  wry  face),  "  it  might,  sir, 
satisfy  my  doubts." 

"  As  to  that,  Marm,"  replied  Buggins,  "  people 
doubts  so  now,  I  don't  doubt  but,  some  day  or  other, 
they  will  doubt  whethcj  every  thing  ain't  a  doubt." 

(Buggins  had  read  this  elegant  aphorism  in  Sam 
Slick.) 

Mrs.  Tomkins  said,  "  I  confess  myself  quite  un^ 
settled  in  my  mind,  and  I  should  wish  to  benefit  by 
your  matured  opinion.  Might  I  ask — would  you 
favor  me  with  a  sight  of  your  articles  ?" 

"  My  articles,  Marm,"  replied  Ichabod,  "  by  all 
means,  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;"  and  he  fumbled 
about  for  a  well-worn  pocket-book,  from  which  he 
pulled  out  a  printed  paper ;  this  he  handed  to  Mrs. 
Tomkins,  who  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  of  {uous 
curiosity,  but  imagine  her  astonishment  when  the 
following  list  met  her  eye  :— 

"  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  STORE, 

"  61,  Common  Street,  Boston,  61. 

"Ichabod  P.  Buggins  warrants  all  articles  deli- 
vered from  his  store  genuine  as  imported,  at  the  Al- 
lowing LOW  pRicBs  (English  currency) : — 
"  Champagnes,  from  60  to  66. 
"  Clarets  ijirgt  growth)  48  to  54. 
"  Prime  East  India  Madeira.  56  to  64w 
"  Guinnes\s  Dublin  Stout )  QuarU,  8. 
"  Hodson's  Pale  Ale  f  Pints,  4. 

"  Brandies,  Rums,  Whiskeys,  Gins  (No.  1,  Letter  A). 

"  Nota  Bkne. — ^Bottles,  jars,  and  hampers  to  be  re- 
turned." 


Mrs.  Tomkins  dropped  the  articles,  and  she  might 
have  been  knocked  down  with  a  straw. 

A  loud  rapping  at  the  street  door,  and  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Tomkins  sent  up  his  card ;  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Faraway  and  the  Prince  of  Bantam.  A 
long  explanation  of  the  absurd  mistake  took  place, 
and,  as  dinner  was  ready,  Jonas  Tomkins  begged 
that  the  whole  party  would  £Eivor  him  wHh  their 
company,  which  invitation  was  accepted,  ApoUo 
Hyacinth  being  consigned  to  the  care  of  Bexyamin 
at  the  kitchen  fire. 

The  result  was  a  merry  afternoon;  the  only 
really  long  face  in  company  being  that  of  poor 
Bright. 


THE  TEEATBIOAL  KAKAOEB. 
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BT  RICHARD  BRINSLET  PEAKE. 


How  little  do  rarious  grades  of  the  public  dream 
(whether  seated  aristocratically  and  in  perfect  com- 
fort in  priTate  boxes,  respectably  and  equally  com- 
fortable in  the  public  boxes,  conveniently  in  the 
pit,  or  most  commodiously  in  the  gallery,  where 
gentlemen  may  sit  with  their  coats  off,  if  they  like 
it)  of  the  toil,  care,  misery,  and  vicissitude,  of  the 
caterer  for  their  pleasure.  Like  other  masters  of 
stages,  it  may  be  said  *Mt  is  all  in  the  day^s  work ; " 
but  the  Theatrical  Stage  Director  has  to  work  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day;  when  other  professions 
are  seated  quietly  in  their  homes  for  the  eveninpf, 
then  commences  the  moi^t  anxious  and  active  busi- 
ness of  the  Manager.  His  domestic  comforts  are 
ndly  invaded ;  and  when  once  engaged  in  the  avo- 
cations of  a  theatre,  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour's 
ease  must  not  confidently  be  relied  on.  We  will 
first  enumerate  the  imperative  qualities  which  the 
Manager  of  a  Theatre  ought  to  possess ;  and  we  de- 
tail them  without  exaggeration. 

His  temper  must  be  as  equally  mixed  as  a  bowl 
of  punch ;  but  that  is  only  a  simple  comparison. 
We  must  go  to  actual  contradistinctions,  to  enable 
him  to  have  a  chance  to  pursue  his  course. 

He  must  be  firm,  yet  supple ;  bold,  yet  cautious ; 
liberal,  yet  sparing;  he  must  possess  penetration, 
yet  see  no  further  than  is  necessary.  Whether  ho 
is  asleep  or  not,  he  must  always  be  wide  awake. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  education,  and  be  able  to  cal- 
culate tenpenny  nails ;  he  should  know  Shakspere 
and  the  "  Trader's  Price  Book  "  by  heart.  He  should 
be  accomplished  as  a  painter,  a  musician,  and  an 
author ;  and  yet  he  must  have  achieved  that  point 
of  knowledge  of  being  able  to  tell  how  many  tal- 
low candles  go  to  the  pound,  and  how  far  that 
pound  will  go.  His  tact  must  be  divided  between 
Judgment  in  the  decision  of  dramas  to  be  accepted, 
and  Birmingham  ornaments ;  the  merits  of  actors, 
and  cotton  velvets;  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
press,  and  the  foil-merchant's  account.  He  must 
have  a  pretty  notion  of  tailoring,  ladies'  drc.^s-mak- 
ing,  and  the  armory ;  in  short  he  must  be  a  facto- 
tum. 

We  will  endeavor  rapidly  to  sketch  his  duties ; 
in  fact,  as  if  the  manager  himself  had  kept  a  jour- 
nal:— 

**  Arrived  at  the  theatre  at  ton  o'clock ;  not  late, 
considering  I  was  here  until  half-past  one  this 
morning.  Look  at  rehearsal-call,  stuck  up  in  the 
passage :  *  New  ballet  at  ten :  every  body  concerned 
— ^properties,  scenes,  firework-maker,  Mr.  Tringle, 
r^pctiteur.' 

**  Very  wet  day.  All  the  ladies  of  the  corps  de 
ballet,  including  the  coryphees,  assembled  with  their 
hair  in  papers,  looking  like  ghosts  with  bad  colds, 
being  kept  up  so  late  every  night  in  the  frost  scene 
in  the  pantomime.  Sneezing  and  low  grumbling  in 
all  directions ;  each  person  attending  literally  to  the 
words  of  the  call ;  every  body  looking  *  concerned.' 

**  Groupings  commence  to  a  single  violin,  and  the 
load  thumping  of  the  ballet-master's  stick  to  keep 
time.  Most  of  the  sylphs  and  fairies  rehearsing  in 
their  street-clogs,  some  with  umbrellas.  Go  to  my 
room  adjoining  the  stage,  the  chimney  of  which 
smokes ;  but  obliged  to  keep  the  door  closed,  be- 
I  hate  to  be  overlooked.    The  table  covered 


with  letters,  and  the  daily  papers.  Peep  at  super- 
scriptions  of  the  letters,  to  guess  whether  or  not 
they  may  be  disagreeable ;  endeavor  to  open  that 
likely  to  be  least  offensive  first  D — ^n  the  fiddling 
and  the  stamping — ^but  they  are  unavoidable ;  and 
read  Note,  No.  1 : — 

Mt  dear  Sir — On  my  return  home  yesterday,  I  can- 
not conceal  mv  surprise  aud  mortification  on  finding 
that  the  part  or  Laay  Annt  has  been  sent  to  me.  There 
must  surely  be  some  mistake,  as  it  was  expressly  stip- 
ulated in  my  engagement  that  the  Queen  is  my  pro- 
f>ertv.  If  any  other  lady  in  the  theatre  had  been  cast 
or  tlie  Qu€^n  but  the  one  that  has  been  so  favored,  I 
might  not  have  felt  the  insult  so  deeply ;  but,  believe 
me,  I  never  will  play  second  to  Miss  — r— ,  who  has 
throughout  her  theatrical  career,  endeavored  assid- 
uously to  blight  my  prospects,  and  mar  my  success 
with  the  public ;  to  the  favor  of  which  pul^lic  I  ever 
look  forward  with  anxious  pride,  knowing  that  on 
their  kind  support  I  am  to  rest  mv  professional  wel- 
fare. You  are  at  liberty  to  make  tnis  letter  public,  if 
you  please.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  the  part  of  Lady 
Ann*'  back,  and  shall  injustice  expect  to  perform  the 
Que4fn. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  most  sincerely, 

«  «    «    » 

P.  S. — The  man  omitted  to  leave  the  play-bills  at 
my  lodpngs  this  morning :  but  it  is  the  way  I  am 
generally  used  in  this  world. 

"  *  Oh,  ah !  she  objects  to  play  Ladif  Anne.  Very 
well,  I  will  make  her  go  on  for  the  Duchess  of  Vork^ 
and  that  will  bring  the  lady  to  her  senses.  Read 
Note,  No.  2 : — 


Dear 


At  your  request  I  have  read  Mr. 


Drudge's  furce.  It  has  some  capital  situations,  and  is 
throughout  full  of  fun  ;  it  is  also  verv  original.  But  I 
think  that  the  author  has  committed  on  error,  in  im- 
agining for  one  moment  that  I  would  plavthe  part  you 
have  named  that  he  intended  for  me.  You  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  that,  as  /  stand  with  the  public,  / 
must  be  the  feature.  Now,  there  are  several  other 
prominent  and  good  parts  in  the  farce,  which  would 
material Iv  deteriorate  from  my  *'  peculiar  effects."  If 
Mr.  Dni(fge  will,  however,  take  tue  farce  back  asain, 
and  cut  these  other  characters  down  to  ribbons,  I  nave 
no  objection  to  look  at  it  once  more,  and  see  what  can 
be  done.  It  is  in  my  engagement  to  decline  any  thing 
which  I  think  will  not  contribute  to  my  advantage ; 
and  you  know  I  am  inflexible  on  that  point 
Is  it  true,  that  wo  all  played  to  less  than  forty 

Eounds,  first  and  second  price,  last  night?    If  so, 
eavcn  help  you. 

Yours  always,  faithfully, 

«    «    «    « 

"  Open  Note,  No.  3  (anonymous,  enclosing  a  tick- 
et):— 

Sir— If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  go,  or  send 
somebody  on  whose  judgment  you  can  depend,  on 
Thursday  next,  to  Mr.  Pyui's  private  theatre,  in  Wil- 
son street,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  I  think  you  would  be 
much  gratified  with  the  performance  of*  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  will  act  J^vbaromi  on  that  iii^ht.  -His 
friends  impartially  think  his  talents  superior  to  any 
one  at  present  on  the  staire,  Macready  or  Kean  except- 
ed ;  he  is  cleverer  than  W arde  or  Plielns,  and  has  got 
a  much  louder  voice  than  the  late  Mr.  Pope.  There  is 
only  one  drawback  (and  that  might  not  be  particulai^ 
to  !iis  becoming  a  first-rate  actor,  and  this  drawbacK 
is  candidly  pointed  out  to  you,  as  you  may  not  see  it — 
he  has  a  cluD-foot.    Begins  at  halt-past  seven. 
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**  *■  Tou  are  quite  right,  my  friend ;  I  certainly 
shall  not  see  it. 

''{A  knock  at  (he  door:)  *Come  in.  What  is  it?' 
•Can  you  see  Mr.  Fatton?*  *What  Mr.  Fatten r 
•  The  master  of  the  supernumeraries.*  *  Send  him  in. 
Now  Fatton,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Hake  haste,  for 
I  am  busy.*  *  Sir,  there's  a  strike  with  the  children 
in  the  theatre.*  *■  So  there  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Fat- 
ton,  if  you  did  your  duty  properly,  and  kept  a 
birch  rod.*  •Tcs,  sir;  but  all  their  fathers  and 
mothers  come  on  me,  and  threaten  to  punch  my 
head ;  now  you  know  it  is  not  my  fault.*  *  Well, 
what  is  this  strike,  as  you  call  it  V  *  The  girls  who 
are  to  fly  in  the  new  ballet  won*t  have  the  wires  af- 
fixed to  them,  unless  they  are  raised  to  eighteen- 
pence  a  night :  their  mothers  won*t  let  them  endan- 
ger their  lives  under  that  sum  I  Now,  sir,  we 
should  be  in  a  great  scrape  at  night,  if  this  were  to 
happen;  worse  than  they  were  in  at  the  other 
house,  with  the  boys  in  the  stonn.*  *What  was 
that,  Fatten?*  *  Didn't  you  hear  that,  sir?  Oh; 
there  were  sixty  boys,  who  stood  on  the  stage  under 
a  very  large  canvas,  painted  to  represent  the  sea. 
Now  these  boys  were  placed  alternately,  and  were 
to  rise  and  fall,  first  gradually  and  then  violently, 
to  represent  the  motion  of  the  waves  in  a  storm ; 
and  in  the  first  three  nights  of  the  piece  it  had  a 
powerful  effect ;  but,  after  that,  the  manager  re- 
duced the  water-rate,  that  is  to  say,  he  lowered  the 
salary  of  each  wave  to  sixpence  per  night.  The 
boys  took  their  places  under  the  canvas  sea ;  and 
when  the  prompter  gave  the  signal  for  the  storm, 
the  water  was  stagnant — ^instead  of  the  ship  strik- 
ing, it  was  the  waves  that  struck.  The  sub-manager, 
in  a  fury,  inquired  the  cause ;  when  the  principal 
billow  said,  "  We  won't  move  a  peg  unless  you  pay 
us  a  shilling  a  night,  for  it  wears  out  our  corduroys 
so.*"  *■  Gad,  I  think  that  must  have  been  the  deepy 
deep  sea !  Well,  promise  the  girls  the  eighteen- 
pence ;  but  I  will  be  even  with  them,  I  will  keep 
them  dangling  in  the  sky-borders  in  a  thorough 
draught  all  the  night.   Tell  them  BO.'—iExii  Fatton.) 

**  Take  up  newspaper ;  look  to  article  under  the 
head  of  *■  The  Drama.'  *  Something  agreeable,  I 
dare  say.' — (^Reads.) 

^ Theatre — If  we  condescend  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  management,  or  rather  mis- 
management of  this  theatre,  it  is  only  to  express  our 
utter  contempt  of  the  system  at  this  period  m  opera- 
tion. Does  Mr. imagine  that  such  miserable  trash 

as  that  which  was  presented  within  these  classic  walls 
last  night,  can  possibly  attract  an  audience  possessed 
of  common  sense  y  No;  'reform  it  altogether.'  The 
plot  of  the  new  piece  brought  forward  was  so  confused 
and  inextricable,  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  detail 
it  to  our  readers:  the  whole  affair  was  insufferably 
dull,  and  was  deservedly  condemned. 

"  *  Bravo ! '  {Rings  hell.)  *  Send  the  free-list  clerk 
to  me.  I  rather  think  that  the  critic  who  wrote 
this  precious  paragraph  was  absent  from  the  per- 
formance. Pray,  did  the  *  «  *  *  card  come  in 
last  night?'  *No  sir.'  *Wa8  Mr.  *  *  *  *  here? 
You  can  tell  by  the  signature  on  your  book.*  *  No, 
sir.'  *  He  is  too  good  a  judge  to  pay.'*  *  There  was 
no  one  from  that  paper  last  night,  sir.*  *  1  thought 
so ;  that  will  do.* 

"  *  This  is  a  bitter  notice :  hero  is  a  better  in  the 
*  *  •  •.  Ay,  ay,  this  will  balance  the  last ;  and 
then  the  immense  difference  of  the  circulation  of 
the  journal — double — two  to  one.* — {Reads  para- 
graph.) 


Theatre. — ^Another  triumphant  instiaoe  of 

deserved  success  was  last  niffht  achieved  by  the  man- 
agement of  this  theatre ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  remember 
at  anjr  period  being  more  gratified,  we  may  almost  mv 
electrified,  with  ^miration  of  the  gor^us  eflRects, 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  even  in  this  noto- 
riously splendid  establishment  The  anpointmenti 
were  of  the  most  picturesque  order,  ana  nsBect  tbe 
highest  credit  on  the  tact,  industry,  and  stase  knowl- 
edge of  Mr. ,  who,  it  must  be  confessed  on  theie 

occasions  is  never  at  fiiult     The  scenery,  fit}m  the 

masic  pencil  of ,  was  marvellously  illusive:  the 

penormers  exerted  themselves  ener^tically  and  suc- 
cessfully, and  there  was  a  long  continued  call  for  the 
author  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  who,  however,  had 
the  good  taste  not  to  appear.  This  drama  will  un- 
doubtedly, have  a  good  run,  and  must  attract  lai^ 
half-prices. 

"  *  What  is  this  ?  A  three-cornered,  perfumed 
billet.*  *■  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  Frenchman  is  waiting  for 
an  answer  to  it.' 

Hotel,  Sabloni^re,  Lestere-squar 

Madlle.  Augustine  Entrechat  present  she  comple- 
ment at  Mr. ,  and  has  the  houneur  to  inform  toat 

ellc  arrive  in  Londres  las  night,  to  fulfil  son  engage- 
ment   She  could  feci  much  gratitie  if  Mr. will 

send  her  2,500  francs  by  de  messineer,  as  she  has  to 
envoyer  to  the  Douane'  for  the  pack  cases  containin 
her  superb  costume  and  garderooes.  Madlle.  Augus- 
tine Entrechat  give  notice  to  Mr. that  she  cannot 

consent  to  appeer  at  the  spectacle  until  she  reoeivs 
2,500  francs. 

Monsieur,  je  vous  salu6 

Augustine  Ektebchat. 

"  *  Plague  take  the  extortion  of  the  foreigners. 
Never  mind,  the  blessed  English  will  wait ;  must 
pay  her,  or  she  will  not  dance,  and  she  is  announced. 
Where's  tne  cheque-book?  That's  the  way  the 
money  goes — takes  French  leave  I' 

Fnter  Siage  Manager. 

"*What  is  the  matter  now?  you  look  quite 
alarmed;  what  mare's  nest  have  you  turned  up. 
Sit  down;    whatever  it  is,  take  it  coolly,  man.' 

*  Mrs. cannot  sing  to-night !' — *  The  devil  she 

cannot,  what  ails  her  ?'  *  I  don't  know  !  there's  an 
o£5cial  note  from  her  husband,  and  we  shall  have 
to  change  the  performances.' 

Dear  Sir — When  Mrs. came  home  last  night, 

she  was  attacked  with  spasms,  and  has  been  exces- 
sively unwell.  She  tells  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
her  to  perform  this  evening;  so  I  give  you  timely  no- 
tice that  you  may  substitute  something  else.  It  yon 
should  require  a  medical  certificate,  our  professional 
attendant  shall  forward  you  one. 

Yours  ever,  and  very  sorry  for  it, 

To Esq.,  Stage  Manager,  ♦    ♦    #    # 

Theatre. 

**  *  But  I  see  through  it  all ;  she  does  not  like  her 
part  in  the  new  piece ;  end  this  is  the  second  night 
of  it  too ;  and  I  have  laid  out  1,(KM>/.  in  getting  it 
up ;  and  because  the  tenor  has  the  best  part,  she 
has  put  her  monkey  up.  But  I  will  not  be  so  treat- 
ed.   She  cocked  up  her  nose  at  the  music  from  the 

first  rehearsal.     **  My  compliments  to  Mr. ,  and 

I  do  require  a  medical  certificate."  What  is  to  b« 
done  ?  don't  all  speak  at  once.' 

*■  Can  Miss be  ready  in  the  part  by  nigfatf 

— *■  No,  nor  by  this  night  three  weeks.'  *  Penuma 
Miss might  try  it  r — *  Bless  your  heart,  no ;  m 
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if  over  head  and  cars  in  love,  and  cannot  get  a 
vord  perfect.  Never  knows  a  lino  of  any  thing ; 
she  hardly  remembers  to  come  to  the  treasury  for 
lier  salary,  on  Saturday  morning/  *  It  is  rare  to 
Und  such  remissneBfl/ — '  What  do  you  think  of  Mrs. 

getting  through  it,  without  the  music  ?* — *  I 

should  as  soon  think  of  a  water-butt  getting  through 
it.*  *  Something  must  be  done.' — *  I  am  glad  you 
liATe  come  to  that  conclusion.*  *■  Oh  I  here  is  the 
medical  certificate,  all  ready  cut  and  dried,  I  see ; 
the  old  story  [rtadt] : — 

I  hereby  certify  that  Mrs. is  laboring  under  sc- 

rere  hoarseness  and  oppression  of  the  chest — 

**  She  thinks  nothing  of  my  chest !  I  don*t  wonder 

at  her  oppression  of  the  chest.    supped  with 

the  family  after  last  night's  performance,  and  he 
told  me,  she  ate  half  a  duck,  a  salad,  some  stewed 
oysters,  and  a  slice  of  cake,  and  drank  bottled  por- 
ter, besides  the  punch  !^'  [reads] 

She  is  under  extreme  excitement;  ond  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  advise  that  she  should  leave  her  house, 
to  attend  her  professional  duties,  this  evening. 

(signed)       J.  W.  Twaddle. 

I  eumot  alter  the  performances ;  the  box-book  is 

better  taken  than  usual    Be  so  kind,  my  dear , 

•a  just  to  step  up  to  their  house,  and  see  if  she  is 
really  ill,  or  only  shamming.  Tell  her  she  must 
come  out  to  night :  coax  her,  flatter  her,  any  thing ; 
tell  her  she  looks  too  pretty  to  be  an  invalid!  Say 
I  am  in  a  state  bordering  on  mental  derangement, 
and  that  the  whole  fate  of  the  season  dcix^nds  on 
the  run  of  the  new  piece !  Stay,  tell  her  the  Queen 
is  coming  expressly  to  hear  her  sing,  and  a  royal 
command  must  be  obeyed.    Run  all  the  way. 

**  *  But  here  is come  back.    Now,  have  you 

nccceded  in  persuading  her  to  appear?*  'I  had 
not — and  yet  I  have.*  *  How  did  you  manage  it, 
my  good  fellow  ?*  *  Quite  by  accident.  I  went  up 
to  her  bedside  and  used  every  entreaty.  She  cer- 
tainly did  look  rather  unwell.*  *■  So  would  any  body, 
after  swallowing  such  a  supper.'  *  She  told  me  in 
a  low  voice,  that  if  she  was  an  angel  from  heaven, 
she  could  not  sing  to-night ;  that  it  was  barbarous 
and  unjust  to  require  it ;  that  it  would  endanger 
her  very  life ;  that  her  medical  attendant  had  just 
quitted  the  room,  and  told  her  so ;  in  short,  and  she 
spoke  much  louder,  that  she  would  not  come  out  to 
save  you  and  the  whole  theatre  from  destruction !' 
'Then  how  did  you  persuade  her  V  *  You  shall  bear ; 
just  where  the  doctor  had  been  sitting,  I  saw  a 
small  note  on  the  floor,  so  I  quietly  picked  it  up, 
and  to  my  infinite  satisfaction  found  that  it  had ' 


been  written  by  Mrs. ^'s  husband,  to  the  doctor ; 

and  he  had  1  presume  dropped  it  by  accident ;  so  I 
took  the  liberty  to  gUnce  my  eye  over  it.  And 
here  it  is.' 

Dear  Twaddle— Write  me  a  certificate  that  Mrs. 

is  too  unwell  to  act  to-niffht.    The  Manager  huA 

forced  her  into  one  of  the  mvwjparU  again,  which  will 
really  injure  her  with  the  public.  I  assure  you  she  \f^ 
c^uite  ffcurwh  enough  for  you  safelv  to  write  the  cer- 
tificate; for  what  With  something  that  has  disagreed 
with  her,  and  the  confounded  passion  she  has  been  in, 
she  will  do  you  no  discredit.  l)o  you  want  our  orders 
for  any  night  this  week?  if  so',  say.  Regards  to 
Mrs.  T. 


Yours  ever, 

•    •    •    • 


To  Mr.  Twaddle,  Apothecary. 
P.  6'.— Hoarseness  and  sore  throat  is  the  go. 

**  *  Bravo,  bravo !  excellent.'  *  So  I  thought  1 
would  just  show  the  lady  that  I  had  this  interesting 
letter  of  her  husband,  which  I  also  told  her  I  should 
carry  to  you.  She  jumped  up,  like  a  parched  pea, 
and  made  me  pledge  my  honor  that  I  would  not  lead 
her  into  such  a  dilemma,  and  that  she  would  endea- 
vor to  get  out,  even  at  tlie  risk  of  her  precious  life, 
and  crawl  into  a  coach,  supported  by  pillows,  and 
come  down  and  perform ;  but  that  there  must  be  a 
line  in  the  play-bill  of  the  night,  announcing  to  the 
public  her  severe  indisposition ;  and  that  she  must 
leave  out  all  the  music,  and  not  to  have  to  change 
her  dress.  In  short,  I  promised  every  thing — and 
she  will  be  here.'  *  We  must  give  her  the  line  in  the 
bilht,  for  our  own  sake.     Send  to  the  printer.' 

**  Where  is  the  bed  of  roses  on  which  I  imagined 
I  should  recline  ?'* 

"  But  my  dear  fellow,  are  you  not  going  home  to 
your  dinner  ?" — *  Isu't  this  enough  to  take  away  all 
appetite  for  a  dinner  I  besides,  to-morrow  is  Satur- 
day ;  and  I  must  inspect  and  sign  every  one  of  these 
for  payment.*  *  What  is  that  mass  of  papers  V — 
^  Merely  the  weekly  outlay,  to  be  settled  at  the  treas- 
ury to-morrow ;  only  the  salaries  of  the  company — 
the  band,  the  chorus,  dancers,  painters,  property- 
makers,  wardrobes,  dressers,  housekeeper,  cleaners, 
watchmen,  firemen,  carpenters,  copyists,  soldiers, 
supernumeraries,  children,  bill  deliverers,  lampmen, 
gas-lighters,  printer,  advertisements,  candles,  oil, 
hair-dressers,  military  band,  licenses,  ironmongery, 
turnery,  basket-work,  colors,  music  paper,  station- 
ery, tinman,  florist,  drapery,  hosiery,  timber,  lace- 
man,  ropes,  canvas,  brushes,  authors,  and  law  ex- 
penses, box-keepers,  money-takers,  cheque-takers, 
cAudlc-stickers,  police,  call-boy,  and  coal-porter, 
besides  a  portion  of  nondescripts  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  imagined  any  where  else  than  behind  the 
curtain  of  a  theatre !' " 


•»• 


THE   UNLUCKY    PUPPY. 

FROM    "DOGS*  TALES.*'      UT   RICHARD  BRINSLET   PEAKE. 


Mr  mother  was  a  pointer  bitch,  coal-black  and 
comely ;  I  never  knew  my  male  parent,  but  I  have 
some  notion  that  he  followed  the  profession  of  a 
shepherd's  cur ;  and  his  humble  but  enamored  ad- 
dresses were  accepted  by  the  pointrcss,  seeing  that 
she  could  not  well  avoid  them,  as  she  wore  a  hand- 
some chain  round  her  accurately  proi>ortioned  neck,  I 
with  the  other  end  of  which  she  was  attached  to  | 
ber  domicile,  a  neat  cottage-formed  residence,  called  I 
ftkeaneL 

55 


I  had  four  brothers  and  sisters  of  various  dif- 
ferent sizes,  but  I  was  the  only  one  of  mv  familv 
that  in  the  least  resembled  my  mother ;  and  I  soon 
missed  all  my  little  round  woolly  misshapen  com- 
panions, and  never  to  any  certainty  ascertained 
their  fate ;  only  being  a  shrewd  dog,  I  conjectured 
that  the  master  of  these  puppies,  having  a  decided 
detestation  of  hydrophobia,  determined  on  accus- 
toming these  animals,  early  in  life,  to  taking  water, 
and  in  doing  so,  drowned  them. 
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My  mother  being  well  fed,  I  waR  f>oon  in  a  thriv- 
ing  condition,  and  grew  apace  :  I  have  little  further 
recollection  of  this  happy  period  of  my  life,  than 
that  I  was  always  hungry,  that  my  mouth  watered 
everlastingly,  and  that  l  had  acquired  a  habit  of 
gnawing  every  thing  that  came  in  my  way,  even  to 
my  mother*8  tail,  who  used  by  an  angry  growl  to 
resent  this  unwarrantable  Hberty  from  a  child  to  its 
parent. 

My  first  disgrace  was  occasionod  by  my  master^s 
man  of  all  work,  Joe  iianger,  having  left  a  pair  of 
leather  inexpressibles,  which  he  had  most  charm- 
iugly  clean-balled,  until  they  were  of  a  perfect  bat- 
ter-pudding color,  on  the  steps  in  the  stable ;  he 
had  been  employed  on  them  for  four  hours  at  least, 
and  master  was  going  out  next  day  with  Mr.  Con- 
yersV  hounds.  These  leathers  looked  so  inviting, 
that  I  could  not  resist  ascending  the  steps  and 
dragging  them  down  ;  when  I  lugged  them  into  a 
dark  comer  of  the  stable,  under  a  niunger,  and  en- 
joyed myself  by  shaking  them  well,  and  biting  a 
number  of  holes  all  over  them. 

I  never  had  such  fun  in  my  life ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  either  Joe  Hanger  or  muster  enjoyed  the 
joke  at  all,  for  when  the  breeches  were  missed, 
there  was  a  great  outcry  as  to  where  they  could 
have  possibly  vanished ;  so  I  looked  up  at  Joe  with 
a  knowing  and  glistening  eye,  and  barked  as  loud 
as  I  could,  and  wagged  my  tail,  nntil  I  at  last  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  his  attention  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  so  ingeniously  nibbled  the  leather; 
whereupon  Joe  seized  me  by  the  ear,  and  with  a 
whip  gave  me  such  a  lashing  and  larupping,  that  to 
this  very  day  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  I  winced  :  I 
shrieked:  I  howled:  even  the  horses  turned  their 
heads  from  their  racks  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
The  noise  I  made  brought  our  master  into  the  yard, 
who,  upon  hearing  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
him,  ordered  Joe  Banger  to  recommence  the  flog- 
ging.   Oh !  well  did  he  deserve  the  name  of  iJanger. 

My  mother  crept  into  her  kennel,  shaking  with 
fear,  but  occasionally  peeping  out  with  some  anxiety, 
whether  for  the  terrible  correction  of  her  dear  little 
doggy,  or  having  some  remote  notion  that  she  was 
going  to  be  soundly  chastised  herself. 

Then  I  was  tied  up  by  the  throat,  and  not  pro- 
perly understanding  the  nature  of  the  fastening,  I 
nearly  choked  myself  forty  times  in  an  hour. 

This  event  gave  me  the  character  of  an  unlucky 
young  dog :  and  the  next  affair  that  happened 
proved  that  I  was  one;  for,  one  morning  early, 
when  the  poultry  were  wandering  and  picking  about 
the  yard,  my  tender  mother  made  a  sudden  snatch 
at  a  fine  old  cock,  and  pulled  his  tail  right  out ;  the 
cock  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  semi-circular 
plumes,  some  of  which  most  unluckily  were  blown 
across  the  yard  to  the  corner  where  I  was  tied  up ; 
when,  as  usual,  in  my  sinij)licity,  I  began  to  play 
with  and  nibble  them,  considering  a  feather  a  mere 
trifle;  when  Joe,  coming  down  from  the  loft  in 
which  he  slept,  saw  the  cock  looking  like  a  mon- 
strous fool  without  his  tail,  and  he  also  beheld  un- 
lucky me  in  the  act  of  gnawing  a  portion  of  it. 
Out  came  the  fatal  whip  again,  and  Mr.  Hanker  ope- 
rated on  me  more  lustily  than  he  did  before. 

This  was  barely  forgot,  when  my  master,  who 
was  going  to  take  a  walk  of  some  nine  miles  for  the 
purpose  of  angling  for  chub,  determined  that  I 
should  accomimny  him,  that  he  might  sec  what  I 
was  made  of.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  delight  in 
having  that  horrible  halter  removed  from  my  throat, 


and  being  aware  that  I  was  about  to  have  a  ran 
across  the  fields. 

Notwithstanding  the  rebuffs  and  beatinp  I  had 
endured,  I  followed  my  master  with  sincere  plca!«- 
ure ;  but  being  unused  to  go  out  with  any  one,  it 
happened  that  he  was  always  stumbling  over  me, 
treading  on  my  paws,  or  kicking  me  out  of  the 
way.     When  we  got  into  a  field,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  a  cow,  with  her  calf.     I  own  I  was       ' 
rather  frightened  at  so  large  an  animal  as  the  cov 
appeared  to  me ;  but  tliinking  that  the  calf  vsfl  t 
mild  looking  little  buffer,  I  went  up  to  have  some 
fun  with  it ;  when  somehow  or  other,  the  cow  got 
her  horns  \mder  mv  ribs,  and  I  soon  felt  nivself 
flying  in  the  air  like  a  bird,  only  I  came  down  it 
some  distance,  heavily  on  my  back.     I  got  up  and 
shook  myself.    Turning  romid  to  have  another  look 
at  the  calf,  I  saw  the  cow  coming  at  a  canter  agai^ 
after  me,  flourishing  her  tail  in  all  directions ;  eo    * 
prudently  wriggled  myself  under  a  fence,  out  of  h^^"* 
reach. 

I  perceived  that  my  master  admired  my  ingenuit,^' 
for  he  smiled.    After  a  couple  of  hours'  nm,  duriK^-  ^ 
which  I  caught  a  butterfly,  and  fell  into  a  mudc^ 
ditch,  we  arrived  at  the  stream  where  the  anglir"* 
was  to  be  commenced,  and  my  master  with 
patience  unpacked  his   tackle ;  but  nothing  co 
induce  me  to  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  i 
water,  but  another  flogging  with  the  rod. 

My  master  then  baited  his  line  with  aomo  01 
brains  he  had  brought  in  a  tinpot  with  him,  an 
started  off  on  his  pastime,  eyer  and  anon  fayorin 
me  with  a  menacing  look,  if  I  gave  the  alighteat  i 
dication  of  following  him. 

A  turn  in  the  river  took  him  out  of  sight,  behin 
a  plantation  of  Ohiers,  when  observing  that  he  ha 
left  the  pot  of  brains  on  the  bank,  and  that  th 
flies  were  beginning  to  buzz  and  hover  over  it, 
went  to  drive  them  away,  and  unluckily  smelt  th 
bait ;  in  two  seconds,  the  whole  of  it  was  licked  u 
and  swallowed. 

Presently,  I  saw  my  master  returning:  he  ha 
walked  nine  miles,  there  was  no  possibility  of  prc:^ 
curing  more  bait,  he  had  no  brains,  and'  he  ha 
nine  miles  to  go  home  again  :  his  time  and  his  spot — 
lost ;  and  all  through  me,  accursed,  unlucky  puppy 
He  resolved  to  shoot  me. 

Sulkily,  he  put  up  his  angling  apparatus,  and  n^ 
turnrd  towards  his  domicile  by  a  different  route^ 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  bread  and  cheos-^^ 
and  ale. 

He  accordingly  entered  a  small  inn,  and  called 
for  what  he  wanted,  and  was  served  in  a  very  dila- 
tory manner  bv  a  red-haired,  blowsy  female,  who 
seemed  distressed  by  having  too  much  to  do. 

I  scented  something  in  the  house  of  exquisite 
savor,  which  proved  to  proceed  from  a  dinner  of 
the  parish  officers  of  Great  Framingham,  who  had 
met  to  arrange  their  accounts  and  affairs,  and  to  fix 
the  day  for  the  next  feast,  as  well  as  to  settle  a  very 
considerable  diminution  of  the  allowance  of  food 
and  clothing  to  the  paupers,  in  conjunction  with  a 
rise  of  the  poor's  rate,  to  meet  the  tavern  bills. 
These  worthy  functionaries  had  dispatched  a  sub- 
stantial repast,  at  which  a  turbot  from  Billingsgate 
had  assisted ;  and  were  now  taking  their  wine  and 
punch,  while  deeply  deploring  the  seyerity  of  the 
times. 

I  saw  my  master  munching  his  bread  and  cheew 
moodily ;  he  was  too  savage  at  my  conduct  to  deign 
to  throw  mc  a  crumb :  bo,  finding  that  he  was  not 
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!,  I  took  ths  i^arlicst  opportunity  of 
'■DdcriDK  out  of  Ibr  room. 
Ta  the  jMsmj;!?.  on  a  wooden  bench,  stood  a  pile 
f  about  Ifarce  dozen  dirty  plHtea,  placed  on  each 
ther,  that  ccriaiidy  liud  Ijeeu  vctj  incautiounly  dc- 
omted  llicre ;  for  on  llie  boltom  pbilo  but  tiro, 
tK  tbe  piekcd  drum-xlick  uf  a  fonl,  wliicU  put  tbe 
'hole  quanliiy  of  crockery  rather  out  of  proper 


nof  ai 


cthe 


I  had  not  partaki 
Tie  leg  of  the  fowl 
lort  temptingly,  and  I  maile  a.  snap  at  it,  pulling  it 
'Tay — it  WBH  mine,  but  what  waa  the  vonsecguenec? 
ktwD  camo  tlie  three  dozen  plates  off  the  bench 


maab  on  the  tiled  floor  1  never  heard  such  ■ 
lilter  ill  my  born  darx  ro  I  ini  otuntarilv  dropped 
ly  tail  between  nit  legti,  and  tampered  olT  with 

"Whowcurscd  dOR  is  thatV  bawled  the  red 
■ired  waitreaai  Drat  the  d )^  nboi».  uilt*  no 
■ptj:  "Thetv'a  al  Icoat  fiic  and  thirty  ^hiUings 
orth  of  jilale.t  broken  all  to  pieii  i> 

At  laat,  it  oieumd  to  the  Liudlord  to  uk  the 
eatleman  who  had  the  liri  id  and  chcado  iti  Ihc 
irlor,  "if  the  dOR  waHlimii*"  Uv  mostir  obo 
id  overheard  the  nholo  alfair,  thought  it  politic  to 

Oh  I  liow  I  enjoyed  that  fowl's  bone — how  sweet 
■a  the  nuUTOw ;  but  aliixt  how  foon  it  all  vani:-h- 
);  I  wished  tiiat  fowUhadas  many  ie(»a)>Hpiderx. 
ut  now  [  perceived  my  mantcr  trudging  bome- 
anb,  so  I  ran  al\er  him  -.  as  I  passed  the  public 
luse,  the  bloway  maid  fet  up  an  outcry  against 
e;  a  shower  of  a(onea  quickly  followed  me,  and  a  , 
rnte  of  a  blacksmith  threw  bis  hanimer  at  my  eiir- 
lae  K>  dextrousli,  ihat  the  heavy  blow  kiioeked 
«  OFer  and  over.  I  however  contrived  to  hobble 
Mne  after  my  master,  o[i  tlirec  legl^ 

My  master  wa^  I  think,  deeidiug  upon  my  fale, 
hetber  I  «a«  to  be  han^d,  aliot,  or  to  lake  a  little 
niBtiio  add  ;  when  a  teller  arrived  from  a  friend  | 
ha  had  token  a  cottage  in  one  of  the  numborleiw  I 


colonics  on  the  wcaleni  outskirts  of  London,  and 
who  a^ked  the  assistance  of  my  master  to  procure 
him  a  yanl  dog, 

Tbua  was  1  reprieved  ;  the  niie  of  my  bony  pawa, 
and  the  width  of  my  jaw'i,  denoted,  for  I  had  not 
done  growing,  tiiat  I  Hhonid  be  a  large  dog. 

So  the  neit  morning  I  was  to  be  tied  under  the 
wagon  of  the  Hatfield  Broadoak  carrier,  and  thus 
lo  be  eonducled  on  my  way  to  my  new  plate.  The 
journey  tu  town  «nJrr  a  wagon  is  eilremely  irk- 
some ;  I  wonted  to  run  after  the  birds,  hut  1  only 
knocked  my  noi<u  agaiiiKi  the  revolving  wheel;  the 
road  was  very  diislv,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of 
the  scrapings  of  the  heavy  hoofii  of  four  hoisea 
sent  conxlantly  into  my  eyes ;  If  1  paused  for  a  mo- 
mmt  to  avoid  it,  I  endured  a  pull  at  the  ncek, 
which  t  verily  thought  would  take  my  bead  out  by 
A  BiH'k  of  slK-cp  met  the  wagon,  which 


Sfly  of  these  woolly  creatures,  when  presently  the 
drover's  dog,  who  had  the  charge  of  them,  sprung 
upon  me,  turned  me  over  on  my  back,  and  bit  me 
through  the  ancle. 

At  length,  alter  a  wearlnomc  journey,  t  «a«  un- 
tied from  tlic  cart  nt  an  inn  in  flishopsgate  street, 
and  was  not  a  litile  Kurpriseil  at  (he  appearance  of 
thi  vast  metropolis :  here  I  found  (hat  I  was  to  be 
received  by  niy  new  master,  who  was  a  sharp  look- 
ing little  man,  suffering  from  some  nervous  afleclion, 
for  he  winked  his  eyes,  and  gave  a  sniff  wilh  liis 
nose,  several  times  in  a  niinnte.  He  paid  the  driver 
for  my  carriage,  »iich  as  it  was,  and  humanely  gave 
me  a  drink  ofwater  from  a  stable  pail:  he  tiien  led 
me  out  of  the  yard  with  the  same  chun  and  strap 
with  which  I  had  been  decorated  for  my  travels,  and 
ie  proceeded  together  lor  a  short  time  with  ranliuil 
regard.  I'resently.  ]  dii^covered  lhat  I  was  the 
stronger  animal  of  (ho  two.  He  looked  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  suy,  "  Tou  have  the  advantage  of  nic," 
w  hich  I  returned  with  a  glanee,  "  I  inlend  to  keep 
It  '  and  I  shortly  put  tliii  priaciple  in  action ;  for, 
paasing  a  butchers  ahop,  1  raised  myself  on  my 
hinder  legs,  adrneted  by  an  agreeable  seent;  I 
snapjied  at  a  vent  sweet-bread,  and  swallowed  it  at- 
iiioat  whole.  The  butcher  came  nut,  and  demanded 
til  value  of  the  article;  and  it  was  not  until  my 
master  was  threatened  with  (he  iiilroiluclion  to  a 

1'  N'o.  ISH,"  that  he  eould  be  induced  to  pay 
eighteen  pence  for  my  slight  repast. 

After  a  fidgety  walk,  we  at  length  arrived  at  the 
villa  residence  of  the  family,  where  I  was  introduced 
to  the  yard;  and  was  almost  immediately,  through 
the  kin'diu'Ei.1  of  the  lady  of  llie  house,  accominodiiicd 
wilh  some  mutton-eliop  bones,  and  a  lump  of  out- 
side rind  of  luicun,  full  of  black  bristles. 

"  This  is  a  place  after  my  own  heart,"  thought  Ij 
"  it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  I  am  not  comfortable." 

The  name  of  my  new.  nervous  master,  was  Pen- 
nyfeather ;  both  he  and  his  amiable  spouse  imagined 
by  my  appearance,  and  what  I  was  likely  to  be- 
come, that  they  had  been  fortunate  In  popping  on 
an  eUgibIc  ynrd-dog;  but  nous  terroHi,  as  1  once 
heard  u  French  puppy  say. 

After  I  hod  been  domiciled  for  a  week,  I  was 
voted,  nut  only  liy  every  member  of  the  family,  but 
by  the  neighhoring  inhabitants,  as  o  thorough  nui- 
sance; for  whether  I  fancied  I  was  learning  to  sing, 
or  whether  it  proceeded  from  habit,  1  howled  long 
and  diiimally,  dailv,  at  daybreak.  A  gentleman 
next  door,  who  hod  invalids  in  his  house,  called  and 
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rcmonstratcdf  that  for  seven  mornings  hijt  family  had 
been  doprived  of  sleep,  and  suggested  that  it  would 

£roba))ly  prevent  my  vocal  efforts  if  I  was  let  loose. 
[r.  Pennyfeather,  who  hud  been  equally  annoyed, 
was  ready  to  adopt  any  plan  to  keep  me  quiet ;  he 
accordingly  released  me  from  my  strap  and  chain, 
for  which  I  was  so  grateful  that  I  scratched  his  vel- 
vet waistcoat  all  to  pieces,  and  tore  his  eye  glass 
from  his  neck.  lie  let  me  out  at  the  gate  into  the 
road,  where  I  amused  myself  for  some  time  walking 
bebind  a  policeman,  who  wondered  what  I  wanted. 
I  then  saw  three  boys  in  paper  caps,  and  clothes 
spotted  with  colors  in  distemper ;  they  looked  like 
merry  fellows,  so  I  thought  I  would  go  and  have 
some  fun  with  them,  particularly  as  each  of  them 
carried  a  large  slice  of  bread  and  butter  for  break- 
fast. I  soon  discovered  that  they  were  young  ar- 
tists belonging  to  a  paper  hanging  manufactor}' ; 
they  invited  me  into  their  atelivr,  and  while  one  of 
the  boys  tickled  my  palate  with  small  pieces  of 
bread,  the  other  ingenious  artists  applied  their  sten- 
cil plates  on  each  of  my  sides,  and  down  my  back, 
and  produced,  with  their  sized  colors,  a  most  elegant 
drawing-room  pattern  all  over  me ;  white  ground, 
with  roses,  keeping  me  near  the  fire  on  which  their 
distemper  colors  were  warming.  I  soon  dried  into 
a  picturesque  appearance ;  then,  painting  my  four 
legs  a  very  light  green,  and  covering  my  ears  and 
tail  with  a  coating  of  Dutch  metal,  they  turned  me 
out  of  the  manufactory.  I  nmst  say  that  I  felt  my 
skin  sticky  and  rather  tightly  drawn,  and  the  Dutch 
metal  on  my  ears  dazzled  my  eyes,  but  I  resolved 
to  make  mv  way  home.  On  mv  wav,  I  discovered 
that  I  attracted  considerable  notice.  A  miikwoman 
with  her  pails,  on  seeing  me,  set  off  running  as  fast 
as  she  could ;  I  thought  it  was  to  entice  me  to  fol- 
low her,  so  I  scampered  after  her.  She  was  a  little, 
superstitious,  "Welsh  woman,  and  subsequently 
owned  that  she  took  me  for  one  of  the  deviFs  imps ; 
she  loosened  her  yoke  and  paiLs  as  I  approuched 
her,  and  dropj3ed  them.  As  I  always  had  a  predi- 
lection for  milk,  I  certainly  did  not  neglect  the  op- 
portunity of  drinking  to  my  heart's  content,  and 
overturning  both  tin  cans.  I  then  went  quietly 
back  to  Mr.  Pcnnyfeather*s,  and  sat  on  the  steps  at 
the  door  until  the  family  should  ixnae. 

One  of  Mr.  Peter  Pennyfeathcr's  nervous  pecu- 
liarities was  an  utter  dislike  to  have  anybody  staring 
about  his  premises.  I,  thinking  that  it  was  growing 
late,  reminded  Mr.  Pennyfeatlier  of  the  time  of  day 
by  uttering  a  prolonged  yell;  this  brought  the 
heads  of  the  neighbors  and  their  domestics  out  of 
windows  and  doors,  and  they  all  seemed  wonderfully 
surprised  at  my  appearance. 

A  crowd  of  work-people,  going  to  their  employ- 
ment, and  a  number  of  gaping  idlers,  male  and  fe- 
male, now  stood  round  Mr.  Pennyfeathers  door, 
evidently  delighted  with  the  gay  fancy  pattern  with 
which  I  was  decorated ;  and,  indeed,  I  looked  as  if 
I  was  attired  in  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  but  the  gold 
ears  and  tail  were  the  objects  of  general  remark. 
Pennyfeather,  hearing  the  buzzing  conversation 
outside,  to  his  horror,  perceived  that  some  novelty 
had  collected  a  large  number  of  spectators  in  front 
of  his  house.  I  became  impatient,  and  standing  on 
my  hinder  legs,  with  my  fore  paws  on  the  door,  I 
by  accident  touched  the  knocker  with  my  snout, 
whieh  gave  rise  to  a  double  rap.  This  feat  caused 
u  prodigious  roar  of  laughter  ft'om  the  mob. 

The  i^air  was  soon  buzzed  about,  and  the  dairy- 
man who  employed  the  Welsh  milkmaid,  called  on 


Mr.  Pennyfeather  for  the  sum  of  seven  shilHogB  an 
eight  pence,  for  the  milk  I  had  overturned  and  d* 
stroyed. 

Peter  Pennyfeather  called  a  cabinet  councfl  wll 
his  better  half  and  family,  and  it  was  unanimow' 
agreed  that  I  was  to  be  got  rid  of — ^then  was  d 
bated  the  how,  or  when.     It  was  thus  decided. 

The  butcher's  boy  knew  another  boy,  who  wi 
accquainted  with  a  man  who  was  looking  ont  for 
yard-dog  at  Richmond.  This  was  enough ;  at  sevc 
o'clock  at  night  the  butcher  took  a  half  crown  ! 
his  pocket  and  me  in  a  strap.  I  was  delivered  i 
the  man,  a  costemionger,  who  immediately  put- 
a  valuable  five-and-twcntv shilling  horse  to  his  cai 
to  the  seat  of  which  I  was  tied,  and  I  had  rather 
jolting  ride  to  Richmond. 

Arriving  at  the  gentleman's  house,  who  was  loo 
ing  out  for  a  yard-dog,  there  was  some  demur  abo 
taking  mo  in,  as  it  was  imagined  from  my  appei 
ance,  that  I  had  the  distemper — and  I  had  it  sa 
enough,  although  I  was  hearty  and  healthy. 

Well,  a  bargain  having  been  struck  up,  I  wasli 
by  the  costermonger,  and  fastened  to  a  staple  in  tl 
yard. 

Now,  I  am  a  dog  of  steady  principles,  as  all  i 
foregoing  facts  must  abundantly  prove ;  and  I  d 
not  ceabc  to  recollect  the  kindness  of  the  Pemi 
feather  family,  so  I  determined  to  make  my  w 
back  again.  I  set  to  work  diligently  to  gnaw  t 
strap  through,  bolted  over  a  dwarf  wall,  into  t 
garden,  jumped  on  a  spring  gun,  which  explod 
without  putting  a  shot  in  my  locker,  though 
slinttered  about  forty  panes  of  glass  in  a  new) 
erected  grecn-houi^e ;  I  scratched  my  way  saft 
through  a  holly  hedge,  which  took  off  a  considei 
ble  portion  of  my  paint  and  gilding,  and  I  was  loi 
again  on  the  high  road.  As  I  passed  the  mark 
gardeners'  laborers  going  very  early  to  their  woi 
1  observed  that  they  invariably  got  out  of  my  wa 
and  seized  the  first  largo  stone  they  could  find. 

I  no  sooner  made  my  way  back  to  Mr.  Pens 
feather's  door,  than  I  thought  it  would  be  proper 
announce  my  return  by  a  long  melodious  howl. 

The  butcher*s  boy  was  immediately  sent  for,  ai 
catechised.  He  swore  that  he  put  the  dog  in  sa 
custody  on  the  preceding  night,  and  promised 
the  evening  to  come  and  take  me  away  again.  T 
laii  was  indignant  at  having  his  honor  suspecte 
but  secretly  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  me  to  son 
body  else. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  butcher  arrived,  and  putti) 
on  a  stronger  noose,  he  led  me  through  the  lanes 
Kensington,  at  the  moment  quite  undecided  how ! 
should  dispose  of  me,  when  chance  put  in  bis  w; 
an  advantageous  offer.  In  the  High  street,  he  oy< 
heard  a  woman,  an  itinerant  purveyor  of  dogs^  ai 
cats'  meat,  bewailing  that  somebody  had  entle 
away  the  dog  that  had  drawn  her  cart  for  thr 
years,  and  that  the  loss  was  irreparable  to  her.  61 
had,  however,  the  harness  and  a  muzxle  with  he 
and  the  butcher  taking  the  lady  aside,  he  exhibit 
me,  when,  after  much  haggling,  she  agreed  to  pi 
chase  me  for  eight<^en  pence.  In  a  trice,  I  was  lu 
nessed  and  muzzled.  I  felt  a  piece  of  cold  ros 
iron  stretched  across  my  tongue,  and  strongly  fat 
cned  to  my  head-gear ;  this  was  attached  to  a  stn 
bridle,  and  the  lady  wishing  the  batcher  **go< 
night,"  lugged  me  off  in  triumph. 

I  passed  about  three  months  In  this  mlserab 
state  of  bondage,  beaten  and  starred ;  for,  upon  tl 
principle  of  the  adage,  **  That  the  shoemaker's  wi 
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it  th«  wont  ahod,"  so  Ihe  c&ts'-nipikt  dealer's  <log 
iriLa  Ihe  worn  fed.  I  ni^rer  had  a  morscI  given  lo 
mp    that  could  po8^'ib1y  lie  Hold. 

TlicTP  was  not  the  slightest  increane  of  rpspcct  or 
•it^cdon  between  my  niL»ttio»s  and  mveelf.  At 
ler»;elh,  I  wa*  reliovpd  from  hiT  tvriraiiy.  Tii  the 
t'i>iir:'e  of  her  raiuhtes,  nhe  had  formed  nn  acquaint- 
arjco  with  a  fnt  boarruld  vripplc,  who  at  jimiie  early 
pociod  of  life  had  thi>  miHfortuiic  to  lom  Imth  his 
itf^t*.  For  mmiir  years  nilur  that,  he  ohtuiiieii  i 
S^^od  ineome  by  iilayiog  on  a  crnckeil  ctarioliet, 
*c^<.ei1  in  A  jEO-rnrt  drawn  by  a  '■ingto  do]tf.  TIiih 
dr»f^  could  (CO  no  longer,  weing  that  he  dieil ;  and 
llao  cart  would  rot  git  without  Ihe  dng.  In  lirii-f,  I 
"■K^at  promoted  lo  the  earl,  fiiv  l.'a'i>ar  ih^i-i'ased. 
1 C'  r<e,  howerer,  begun  new  troubles.  Vor,  oh,  suuh 
'  *=larionet! 

Xt  haa  been  asserted  thai  do;;*  do  not  lllce  music, 
'bxk  t  at  cvrliiin  noles  niuuy  nill  howl.  As  rugards 
ll^y  self,  1  now  had  the  opinriuiiiiy  of  proving  the 


^dy  present  nui^ 
'l»-lver!— Ihadtod 


in  Ineifimiilc  nil 
III  draR 
1  capacioiiH  clid,  all 
"^'*">s  of  London;  all  d-iy,  drap,  drnft  drug,  by  tlie 
'■•Ivior  the  gutters.  The  old  niieal  had  two  In- 
"* «"  UDients ;  hia  cmcked  rlarioiiel,  und  »  luird 
**>Onf;ed  whip.  With  Ihs  onv,  IiIk  liiieniion  waj  to 
^^ansae  the  public;  with  Ihe  other,  lu  (ortiira  mc. 
•^^  heneter  be  ran  down  si'veral  notes  in  ".MappT 
f-o  «der."  I  iurarialily  howled,  I  could  not  helji  my- 
'*^lf:  then  out  came  the  flllicriDKirnnicnt;  niid  the 
'^ne  and  Boarishu^  of  thai  about  my  enrs  were  diH- 
'■nctW  beard,  and  Ihe  music  nu  of  vucli  a  nuture, 
t-laat  it  WHS  aa  dixlinctly  felt. 

3It  master  was  a  nnuicol  hypoi'rite  of  uncommon 
tA.d-  he  knew  ll>e  hoincii  well  where  he  wns  eii- 
(-'Oiinged,  and  where  he  was  lure  to  be  |mid  to  go 
■^vvai  He  was  perfeciW  uwave  at  nhal  rcsiilen  i 
'*»«.  hundred  and  fourth  Paolm  would  lie  ALCeplu 
"Ic  or  where  Nii  m)  dollr  phIh  fake  awBt 
^»r«auld  be  priferrcd.  'th'  how  I  liiive  eitcraiid 
•^lae  old  inipo  lor  when  he  hiifl  lunicd  from  a  low 
K**abhe  houce    seethed  in  ^n  vlicre  lie  hoii  been 


ckriooPting.  "The  black  joke,"  and  going  round 
tlie  eurner.  where  he  knew  dwelt  whnt  is  culled  a 
i<erious  family,  he  would  plninlively  eouiuieui-c  ihe 
"  Kwiiing  Ilyiiin,"    Dog  hh  1  was,  1  tcunu'd  him. 

My  talc  U  coming  towards  an  end.  I  liiid  drag- 
ged my  old  bugpino  of  a  inantiT  oul  of  Ihe  Hyde 
I'lirk  end  of  Lourioii;  and  toiled  un,  he  getting  all 
the  |ir[i(-c,  I  all  Ihe  aiinnyunce,  liDtil  I  canie  to  tliit 
comer  of  a  well  knaw[i  lane,  thai  recalled  my  early 
reiiiinuu'eDceii.  Ho  was  iu  the  midille  of  b'lonhig 
"The  blue  bonnets  over  the  border,"  when  1  wan 
seized  with  an  irri'sistiblo  diiuTe  once  more  tii  l>o- 
hold  the  iiimate<i  of  a  huuiw  wherein  I  hud  jiujiwd 
some  fciidloiH  hnurs. 

AVillmul,  llierefore,  earing  for  my  driver,  (who 
br  Ihe  wny  wua  drunk,  1 1  set  off  at  full  i<|>ei!d  iluwn 
the  Uqi',  d'rnggiug  the  cart  and  iiiUKidnti  behind  me, 
and  fiilklwiHl  by  a  nnnilicr  of  boys,  who  bad  sui'- 
muudeit  n*,  out  of  curtudty, 

Home  of  the  little  IVnnyfratheri*  seeing  this 
Btmiip>  «ebt,  tnn  in  lu  tell  their  parentj) :  and  the 
old  lady  and  gtiiilh'man  vratuivd  oul  to  the  diHir, 
be  winking  anil  snillliig  as  usuaL  1  stopiM-d  fuil- 
deiily  before  tbit  liuun>,  no  mtddvidy  that  the  intox- 
ieuied  <&riiinrt  jiluyer  fi-ll  over,  and  upwi  ihc  carl, 
tearing  away  a  punion  of  thu  liamesii.  from  which 
I  rapidly  disengaged  mrself,  and  iuMinnilr  sot  up 
.  my  well  kiMiwii  utid  mui^i  drciulcd  howl  I  wui'  ho 
I  nltt!red  in  my  p^r:^>n,  Hint  it  wiis  wiih  diffii'uhy  that 
;  I  wan  reeo;;niiFed ;  llio  favorite  howl,  which  I  re- 
'  pvated.  effoclcd  I  hat, 

lIi'Te  wan  a  tahlra»l  Uy  master's  Irunk  and 
i  clariunel  (uwilrale  in  thi!  putter;  all  the  I'cnny- 
I  feathi'rii  in  route  ui'lonii'hmeni.in  various  allittidcH; 
I,  mad  for  Joy  at  iny  release,  jumping  np  lo  lick  Mr. 
I'enny feather's  face;  biri  utter  horror  thereat:  Ihe 
I  arrival  of  Ilia  biitchi-r's  bov  nctractol  bv  the  crowd 
wilhacka\pr  in  hmliaud  tlieailieni  of  Iwu  po- 
lu.cmen  to  ennTcv  llic  n  mams  i  f  llie  drunken  >  e^ 
|.ar  tu  Ihe  Flatmn  houn:  mv  deterniinati  in  lo  bi 
I  Beam  reiiited  ai  bu  iiiiiiale  Mr  1  iiin\fcalhi.ri< 
letidid  objeiliou  to  that  mcnHure  exprc-wd  by 
ebowmg  Ihe  buUhim  bo>  another  half  iron  n  (lie 
I  bultbcra  bov  «  mlcmpt  to  seize  mc    my  iMundtess 
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anger  excited ;  the  butcher*8  cruel  grasp  rerenged 
by  my  biting  him  through  the  hand ;  the  butchcr^s 
upraised  cleaver !  Oh  !  oh ! — it  fell,  and  though 
Intended  for  my  head,  cut  off  two-thirds  of  my 
tail! 

Maddened  with  pain,  I  ran,  I  know  not  whither, 


but  out  of  reach  of  my  pursuers — looked  on  the 
world  with  disgust — and  became  a  vagrant  ts  joa 
now  sec  me. 

Here  the  Unlucky  Doo  turned  round,  and  n- 
marked, 

**This  is  the  end  or  mt  Tail." 


•♦• 


THE  YOUNG  PHILANTHROPIST  AND  THE  OLD  BRUTE. 

^  ^turg  for  i^e  £^tme  to  Comt. 

BT  J.  B.  BUCKSTONE. 


It  was  a  bitter  night  in  January ;  few  and  shiver- 
ing were  the  pedestrians  of  the  streets  of  London ; 
icebergs  floated  on  the  river,  a  sharp  north-easterly 
wind  cut  every  half-clad  and  homcioHS  creature  to 
the  hone;  the  chimes  of  Westuiinstor  Abbey  tolled 
the  hour  of  eleven ;  their  verv  sounds  seemed  to 
tremble  and  die  in  the  freezing  air,  as  they  were  H:>- 
tened  to  by  a  figure  leaning  against  the  low  wall 
that  faced  a  gloomy  and  moated  building  on  that 
side  of  the  Thames  called  Millbank.  The  form  was 
that  of  a  woman :  her  face  had  been  buried  in  her 
hand  till  the  chiming  of  the  hour  roused  her  from 
her  position :  she  looked  earnestly  towards  the  mis- 
erable building,  walked  or  rather  tottered  a  few 
paces,  then  turned  and  gazed  again. 

"  Three  weeks  only  gone,"  she  exclaimed,  **  of  the 
long,  long  year  that  must  pass  before  I  may  ever 
see  him  again — I  shall  not  live  till  the  end  of  it — I 
cannot — I  feel  that  I  cannot ;  '* — and  she  drew  a 
thin  and  tattered  cloak  closely  around  her,  as  the 
ruthless  wind  swept  by  upon  that  desolate  bank :  the 
cry  of  a  child  was  heard  beneath  her  wn'tched  gar-  ' 
ment :  she  strove  in  vain  to  hush  it,  till  the  cold- 
stricken  infantas  screams  struck  terror  into  the  heart 
of  its  miserable  mother. 

''What  can  I  do  to  help  you,  dear?"  was  her  sob- 
bing question.  "You  are  cold,  you  must  be,  for  I 
am  shivering  from  head  to  foot — I  have  not  tasted 
food  to-day,  and  nothing  have  I  for  yow,  poor  dear! 
where  Nature  teaches  you  to  turn  for  nourishment:  I 
it  were  better  that  we  both  He  down  to  die — if  we 
can  but  full  asleep  on  such  a  night  as  this,  neither 
of  us  will  ever  wake  again."  And  she  sank  by  the 
road-side,  exhausted. 

The  cries  of  the  child  were  silenced  for  a  time, 
and  she  appeared  to  strive  to  invite  slumber;  but 
in  vain ;  for,  suddenly  starting  up,  she  said,  **  He 
trill  be  again  at  liberty ;  the  bitter  lesson  he  has 
known  will  make  him  more  cautious,  he  will  not 
again  be  the  dui)e  of  wretches ;  and  if  some  good 
Christian  would  but  listen  to  my  sad  story,  and  re- 
lieve me  for  a  time,  all  may  yet  be  well.  No,  no,  I 
must  strive  against  this  affliction :  though  I  could 
not  help  crawling,  even  on  this  wretched  night,  to 
look  upon  the  dark  walls  that  surround  my  husband, 
and  the  father  of  my  child.  God  help  me !  for  I  am 
afraid  none  upon  earth  will.** 

She  moved  forwards  with  great  rapidity,  till  she 
reached  one  of  those  lonelv  streets  near  the  Abbev. 
An  old  man  walked  hurriedly  by  her,  well  wrapiK'd 
up  and  defended  against  the  weather — his  mouth 
carefully  covered  to  avoid  a  thick  fog  which  had 
suddenly  followed  the  subsiding  of  the  wind.  In 
spite  of  his  precautions,  the  foul  air  penetrated  to 
his  lungs,  and  a  violent  cough  compelled  him  to 
pause.  The  woman  whom  he  had  passed,  approached 


him,  and  exclaimed — *'Pray,  Sir,  look  with  pitv  on 
the  poor  and  houseless  on  such  a  wretched  night!" 

To  this  appeal  no  reply  was  given ;  the  old  man 
hastened  on,  the  woman  seemed  to  gain  courage, 
and  kept  pace  with  him ;  he  waved  her  back  with 
his  hand: — she  stopped,  uttered  a  piteous  groan, 
and  looked  after  the  cruel  one  who  had  so  repulsed 
her.  He  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  dirty  old-fashioned 
house,  knocked  and  rang.     Before  the  door  could 
be  opened,  the  woman  was  agahi  at  his  side — **For 
heaven's  sake,  Sir,"  she  said  earnestly,  "be  chari- 
table— I  have  no  home,  and  this  poor  child  "—He 
did  not  allow  her  to  conclude  the  appeal,  but  in  t 
harsh  voice  bade  her  *'  go  away  ;"  she  sank  on  her 
knees  to  him ;  he  laughed,  muttered  the  word  "im- 
postor!" and  again  rang  the  bell.   A  severe-looking 
female   appeared  at    the    door,   bearing    a  Hght, 
"  Martha,"  said  the   old  man,  as  he   entered  the 
honse,  "give  that  woman  in  charge  to  the  police.'* 
The  rcfjuest,  however,  was  not  complied  with,  the 
door  was  instantly  closed ;  the  noise  of  bolts  and 
chains  was  heard — and,  as  the  morning  dawned,  a 
young  female,  and  an  infant  clasped  in  her  arms, 
were  discovered  on  the  step  of  that  door  frozen  h 
death  ! 

Who  can  she  be  ?  anxiously  inquired  the  crowd 
that  gathered  round  the  old  man's  house. 

They  were  bearing  away  the  bodies,  when  a  pe^ 
son  knocked  to  inquire  if  the  inmate  of  the  dwell- 
ing knew  any  thing  of  the  sad  catastrophe.  The 
old  man  appeared  at  the  door ;  his  hair  and  beard, 
the  latter  of  a  week's  growth,  were  gray ;  his  eyes 
were  deeply  ^ot  in  his  head,  and  overshadowed  bv 
white  and  bushy  brows ;  and,  as  he  thrust  forth  hb 
withered  countenance  in  order  to  rejily  to  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him,  it  assumed  an  expression  of  such 
ferocity,  that  the  bystanders  shrank  in  more  fear 
from  the  face  of  that  living  man,  than  from  the  pla- 
cid countenances  of  the  dead  before  them.  "  Do 
you  know  any  thing  about  them  T^  wa«  the  ques- 
tion. "No,'*  croaked  the  old  man,  ^*I  do  not,  ex- 
cept that  the  woman  was  a  beggar,  and  followed  me 
last  night  as  I  came  home  late  fVom  the  city :  had 
my  servant  done  as  I  desired  her,  this  might  not 
have  happened.  Now  begone,  and  donH  create  a 
disturbance  before  my  house." 

He  disappeared,  the  door  was  sharply  closed,  and 
the  crowd  bearing  the  dead  passed  on.  "  An  old 
brute  !"  remarked  one ;  "  he  gave  her  nothing,  IT! 
be  bound,  and  they  say  that  he  is  worth  thousands.'* 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  spring ;  the  frtut-treea 
were  clothed  in  blossom,  the  graceful  laburnum 
drooped  in  golden  beauty,  the  birds  sang  gaily  in 
the  green  hedges ;  the  French  windows  of  a  vmtSk 
but  elegant  vilk  on  the  river  side  were  open,  and  ii 
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yomg  man  walked  forth  upon  the  lawn^  to  enjoy 
that  genial  and  delightful  day  ;  he  was  attended  by 
his  ralet ;  and,  basking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  sip- 
ping his  chocolate,  tooic  a  letter  from  the  pocket  of 
Bis  elegantly-figured  morning  gown,  and,  giving  it 
to  the  man,  devired  him  to  doIiTcr  it  in  tlio  course 
of  the  dav  as  directed.  *'  It  contains/'  said  he  ''a 
trifle  for  the  widow  of  the  ixMir  liohcrman  who  was 
drowned  List  week ; "  and,  added  ho,  '*  see  that  my 
half-yearly  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  house- 
less poor  be  paid  to-morrow  ;  ^*  and  with  a  smile  he 
gare  his  empty  cup  to  the  valot,  and  pu8sed  with  an 
air  of  contentment  into  his  garden,  where  hi?  gar- 
dener was  working ;  the  young  man  approached  j 
him — "Are  you  happy  now,  Thomas?'*  was  tlic 
question  put  to  the  laborer. 

**  Quite,  Sir,  and  I  nhall  ever  bloAS  the  day  that  I 
met  you.  If  you  had  not  tak(>n  me  without  a  char- 
acter, my  little  family  must  have  gone  to  the  vvork 
house,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Well,**  added  the  young  man,  *'  whether  the 
charge  against  you  were  false  or  not — ** 

'*  Quite  false,  Sir,"  iuterruptod  the  man. 

'^Whether  it  was  false  or  not,  I  ho)>e  tliat  my 
Idndness  in  receiving  you  into  my  service  will  make 
you  grateful,  and  that  your  gratitude  will  toach  you 
honesty  while  you  are  with  me:  I  believe  the 
charge  of  theft  made  against  you  in  your  last  [»lacc 
io  be  unfounded,  and  trust  that  your  good  conduct 
here  will  prove  it  so.** 

**It  shall.  Sir,  and  Heaven  bless  you!**  was  the 
reply  of  the  wrinkled  gardener.  And  the  young 
man  passed  on,  with  a  light  ntep  and  a  cheek  flushed 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  heart  poanes'sing  every 
charitable  feeling  for  human  nature.  He  walked  to 
the  front  of  his  villa,  and  hung  over  the  gate  oi)en- 
ing  to  the  high-road :  while  looking  with  satitifaction 
on  all  around,  a  beautiful  girl  approached  the  gate, 
carrying  a  letter;  she  blushed  as  she  presented  it 
to  him.  It  was  from  her  father,  an  industrious 
tradesman  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  in  losing  his 
wife,  had,  in  his  sorrow,  suffered  his  business  to  be 
neglected.  He  became  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  leav- 
ing his  eldest  daughter,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and 
two  yoimger  children,  unprotectcMl :  his  misfortunes 
reached  the  ears  of  the  young  philanthropist  now 
hanging  over  the  gat<;.  The  tracWsman's debts  Merc 
paid,  and  bis  family  reinstated  in  their  old  house 
And  businessL  This  letter  was  one  of  tlianks :  he 
perused  it  with  pleasure,  asked  the  young  girl  into 
his  house,  directed  the  servants  to  offer  her  refresh- 
meiitfl,  and  put  a  bank-note  into  her  hand  as  slie  de- 
parted.   The  girl  trembled,  curtsied,  and  went  home. 

The  young  man  reclined  in  his  easy  chair,  and, 
sanroying  liimsclf  in  a  Psi/che  Ix^fore  liim,  was,  for 
the  moment,  the  happiest  man  in  existence;  the 
blessings  and  praises  of  all  who  had  experienced  his 
kindness  rang  in  his  ears.  "  Every  body  respects 
me,**  said  he  ;  *^  respects  me !  they  love  me  !'* — and, 
In  the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  sprang  into  a  light  wherry 
Chat  was  moored  at  tlie  extremity  of  his  lawn,  and 
pulled  gaily  with  the  tide  <lown  the  river.  *'  How 
delightful  it  is,**  tluought  he,  "  to  have  wealth  and 
Apply  it  as  I  do !  How  every  one  must  talk  of  me ! 
I  should  Kke  to  hear  what  they  say :  but  that  is 
impossible  ;  **  and,  with  a  sigh,  he  lauded  at  Chel- 
iiea,  trusted  his  wherry  to  the  care  of  a  waterman, 
to  whom  he  flung  a  guinea,  and  to  *'  Poor  Jack  **  a 
^rown^  Both  stared  after  him  in  astonishment.  "  I 
wonder  what  ihey  will  saj  of  me  }"*  thought  he  to 


His  cab  had  followed  him  on  the  river-side ;  he 
leaped  into  it,  his  smart  tiger  hung  on,  behind,  and 
his  tine  horses  nobly  stepped  out  towards  town.  He 
dined  at  one  of  his  clubs,  and  reading  over  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspaper  after  dinner,  his  con- 
stant custom,  with  a  view  to  discover  some  new  caac 
of  distress  which  he  could  delight  himself  by  reliev- 
ing, found  one  object  of  compassion  perishing  for 
want  in  the  neighborhood  of  Walworth.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost:  he  would  fly  to  her  relief; 
and  ten  minutes  more  found  him  crossing  Waterloo 
Bridge  in  his  way  to  the  abode  of  wretchedness. 
The  evening  was  as  clear,  and  as  calm,  as  the  morn- 
ing had  been  beautiful.  He  thought  again,  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  on  all  the  good  that  ho  had 
done,  and  on  tlmt  which  he  was  going  to  do,  and,  as 
he  complacently  looked  upwards  to  the  brightly  shin- 
ing stars,  *'  Oh  lovely  worhls,*'  he  exclaimed  ;  "  if 
you  are  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  surely  I  may  hope 
to  inhabit  one  of  vou,  when  it  inav  be  mv  lot  to 
quit  this  less  favored  planet  !**  His  n^veries  were 
interrupted  by  observing  a  man  ascend  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  who  flung 
Ills  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  and  si'cmed  preparing  to 
plunge  into  the  rolling  tide  beneath ;  the  young  phi- 
lanthropist rushed  towards  him,  seized  him  by  the 
coat — a  shrill  and  unearthly  scream  burst  from  the 
frustrated  suicide,  as  he  firmly  held  him  back. 
Three  or  four  passengers  crossed  over  to  the  spot 
from  the  n»ost  frequented  side  of  the  bridge ;  the 
man  was  dragged  from  the  parapet,  and  flung 
ui)on  the  ground. 

*' He  is  drunk!**  was  the  observation  of  the  ])as- 
sengers,  as  they  pass(>d  on,  leaving  the  young  man 
alone  with  the  despiM-ate  stranger. 

"  Why  are  you  so  rash  ?  what  is  your  trouble  ? 
Tell  me,  and  1  will  relieve  you  if  I  can." 

The  man  staggered  exhausted  against  the  balus* 
trades;  he  panted  for  breath.  The  question  was 
re  pirated. 

*^  You  can  do  me  no  service,"  said  tlic  miknown. 
**I  wish  to  die.'* 

"  Why  ?'* 

**8ir,*'  said  the  stranger,  ^*  I  am  the  manager  of 
a  tlu.'atre ;  to-morrow  is  Saturday,  and  I  cannot  pay 
my  salaries ; "  and  the  would-be  suicide  glanced  at 
the  philanthropist  with  a  strange  leer. 

"What  sum  do  you  require?" 

**  A  hundred  pounds.** 

"Is  that  all V" 

'*  All !"  added  the  manager  with  a  look  of  de- 
s|>oudency.  **Huw  can  I  face  my  people  without 
thai  all?  How  many  families  will  go  dinnerleas  on 
Sunday,  now  that  I  am  witliout  that  all!" 

"Ha!"  thought  the  philanthropist,  "how  many 
families  then  will  bless  my  name  if  I  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  paywg  them !"  "  You  eholl  have 
the  sum  tlmt  you  require,"  said  the  youag  man : 
"  lead  me  to  a  place  where  I  can  obtain  pen  and 
ink,  and  I  will  instantly  write  you  a  check.** 

"You  will!"  replied  the  manager,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee.  "  You  have  not  only  saved  my 
life,  but  have  sustained  my  character  for  punctual- 
ity in  my  payments,  without  which  a  manager,  from 
having  it  in  his  i)ower  to  be  the  pettiest  of  all  petty 
tyrants,  suddenly  becomes  the  most  insignificant 
creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Follow  me,  my 
kind,  my  best  friend ;  it  is  a  non-play  night — ^the 
anniversary  of  Charles  the  Martyr ;  the  actors  only 
suffer  for  that  event  nowadays — i>oor  devils!"  and 
tlu)  manager  again  rubbed  his  bauds,  and  seemed 
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to  chuckle  at  something  that  tickled  his  fancy 
mightily.  He  led  the  way ;  they  arriTed  at  the  the- 
atre, entered  it  by  a  small  door  in  a  back  street, 
and  were  soon  seated  in  a  dark  and  dingy  room,  the 
walls  of  which  were  hung  with  files  of  play-bills. 
An  office  table  with  a  deeik  upon  it  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  apartment ;  some  faded  damask  chairs, 
with  dirty  white  and  gold  arms  and  legs,  completed 
the  rest  of  the  furniture.  On  the  table  were  seve- 
ral Roiled  manuscripts  and  paper  parcels  tied  np  and 
directed. 

*'  These  are  rejected  dramas,"  said  the  manager, 
as  he  4)erceived  his  friend  eyeing  them.  "  Every 
man  to  whom  I  return  one  of  those  parcels  is  hence- 
forth my  enemy  for  life.**  He  then  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  assumed  a  look  of  vast  importance. 
"  There  are  pen,  ink  and  paper,**  said  he. 

"And  there,**  added  the  young  man,  "is  the 
check.** 

"Attend  in  the  treasury  to-morrow,**  said  the 
manager,  "  and  behold  the  gratified  faces  of  my 
company;  for,**  said  he,  in  his  ear,  "they  do  not 
expect  a  halfpenny.    You  will  hear  what  they  say." 

"  Shall  I  ?"  exclaimed  the  philanthropist,  and  his 
face  flushed  with  delight. 

Tlie  manager  now  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  friend, 
and  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,**  said  he,  "  that  you  have  done 
many  kind  actions  like  this?** 

"  Yes,'*  replied  the  young  man. 

"  And  you  find  every  body  grateful  ?** 

"  I  think  I  do.** 

"  And  in  your  own  circle  of  course  you  are  be- 
loved ?** 

"  I  believe  I  am.** 

"  And  the  objects  of  your  charity  reverence  you?** 

"  I  believe  they  do.** 

"But  you  wish,**  said  the  manager,  his  eyes 
twinkling  with  an  arch  expression ;  "  you  wish,  I 
dare  say,  to  hear  what  is  really  said  of  you  ?** 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  it  would  greatly  gratify 
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me. 

"  Well,  sir,*'  added  the  manager,  "  you  have  this 
night  done  me  a  great  kindness ;  perhaps  it  is  in 
my  power  to  return  the  favor  by  giving  you  your 
wish.** 

"What!**  exclaimed  the  young  man;  "give  me 
to  hear  what  is  really  said  of  me — ^is  it  possible  ?** 

"  Possible  !**  said  the  manager,  and  he  burst  into 
a  laugh,  so  long  and  So  loud,  that  the  philanthropist 
doubted  the  sanity  of  the  Thespian  ruler ;  but  as  he 
laughed  so  merrily,  his  countenance  underwent  a 
complete  change,  the  clothes  in  which  he  was  at- 
tired seemed  to  become  uninhabited,  like  the 
dresses  in  the  opening  of  a  Chr}^tmas  pantomime 
before  the  changes  to  the  motley  group  take  place 
— his  head  sank  into  his  coat — his  coat  into  his 
nether  garments — they,  in  their  turn,  fell  into  his 
stocking^),  and,  sitting  on  the  ground  before  the  be- 
wildered  young  man,  appeared  an  odd  little  figure, 
about  three  feet  in  height— his  legs  most  grotesque- 
ly bowed,  and  stipporting  a  very  corpulent  body, 
riis  head  was  large,  his  nose  long  and  hooked,  and 
a  mouth,  that  alternately  expanded  from  ear  to  ear, 
II nd  instantaneously  drew  up  into  a  small  oval  of 
the  size  of  an  egg ;  he  held  a  brown  tin  ear-trumpet 
In  I) is  hand,  his  dress  was  a  tightly-fitting  suit  of 
yellow,  spotted  with  black,  and,  at  the  first  glance, 
he  looked  like  a  huge  frog ;  his  face,  however,  was 
red  and  jolly,  and  his  little  black  eyes  seemed  on 
tire  with  delight. 


"Don*t  be  alarmed,**  said  he ;  "a  theatre  is  tbe 
legitimate  pUice  for  transformation,  and  where  could 
1  imdergo  mine  in  a  more  befitting  locality  ?    I  tm 
the  embodied  organ  of  inquisitiveness ;  many,  many 
years  ago  I  was  an  insignificant  lump  on  the  en- 
nium  of  the  last  wife  of  the  great  BIue-beard«    At 
her  death,  I  was  released  from  of»6curity,  and  took 
my  place  amongst  the  myriads  of  liberated  organs 
of  every  human  passion  that  throngs  the  invisible 
air.    These  little  eyes  of  mine,  when  I  wish  to  pry 
into  any  matter  that  interests  me,  I  can  expand  to 
the  size  of  the  crown  of  your  hat.**    And  he  imme- 
diately gave  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  boast, 
by  fixing  on  the  alarmed  philanthropist  a  pair  of 
immense  black  orbs,  which  he  as  suddenly  reduced 
to  their  former  twinkling  dimensions.     Again  ho 
laughed  long  and  loud  at  the  astonishment  of  the 
young  man. 

"Behold,**  said  he,  pointing  to  his  tin  tube, 
"when  I  apply  this  instrument  to  my  ear,  I  can 
plainly  distinguish  all  that  is  said  of  me  amongst  my 
companions  behind  mv  back.**  He  placed  it  to  his 
ear:— "That's  right,** said  he,  with  a  grin.  "Go 
on —  defame ! — detract ! —  backbite ! —  I  can  hear 
you — those  infernal  organs  of  destructiveness  and 
philoprogenitiveness  are  giving  me  a  fine  character. 
I  know  that  I  am  far  from  a  paragon  of  excellence, 
but  really  not  such  a  wretch  as  my  friends  wish  to 
make  me  out.  Ah !  now  I  see  you  have  an  inkling 
to  try  my  trumpet ;  take  it,  my  friend : — don*t  bo 
alarmed,  it  won't  bite  70U.'* 

He  handed  his  tube  to  the  young  man,  who  in- 
stinctively applied  it  to  the  proper  organ — ^he  imme- 
diately turned  pale. 

"What  do  they  say?'*  inquired  the  embodied 
organ. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?**  ejaculated  the  philanthropist. 

"  My  friend,**  said  the  little  gentleman^  in  the  suit 
of  spotted  yellow,  "What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  hear  a  dozen  voices  reviling  me.** 

"  Indeed !  what  do  thev  sav  ?" 

"  I  relieved  a  fishemian^s  young  widow  this  morn- 
ing, and  her  friends  are  persuading  her  that  I  have 
a  base  motive  for  my  charity." 

"  And  she  believes  them,  no  donbt,*^  Bud  the  ex- 
manager. 

"  She  does :  her  reply  is  *  wbo*d  bare  thought 
it?*  and  I  plainly  hear  her  simper  of  satis&ction. 

Another  peal*  of  laughter  from  the  bow-legged 
gentleman  shook  the  apartment. 

"  Try  again,**  said  he ;  "  better  luck  next  time.** 

The  young  man's  face  onco  more  paled  with 
rage. 

"  What  now  ?"  inquired  the  owner  of  the  tube. 

"  My  gardener,  that  I  took  into  my  service  with- 
out a  character,  is  talking  to  his  wife.  The  man 
was  accused  of  theft,  wds  starving,  and  I  took  pity 
on  him." 

**  Well,  what  does  he  say  of  you  ?** 

"  His  opinion  is,  that  as  I  seem  so  rich,  and  have 
taken  him  without  a  character,  if  I  don*t  work  a 
private  still,  he  is  alraoHt  sure  that  I  am  one  of  the 
swell  mob,  and  he  shall  begin  to  look  about  him<— 
a  wretch !" 

The  little  gentleman  rolled  about  the  floor  in  ee* 
stasies :  again  the  tube  was  at  the  eager  ear  of  the 
young  man,  whose  countenance  reflected  his  vezft« 
tion. 

"  What  now  ?"  inquired  the  man  whh  the  motitli^ 
in  a  burlesque  tone  of  commiseration. 

"A  party  of  friends,  to  whom  I  gave  a  splvidM 
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dinner  last  week,  are  discusriag  mj  charitable  dis- 
podUon.'' 

«'  And  what  do  they  Bay  ?" 

"  They  attribute  all  that  I  have  done  to  ostenta- 
tion. Even  my  Bubscription  to  the  Society  for  the 
Belief  of  the  Uouneless  Poor  cannot  escape  their 
Hieers.  *  Poor  young  man  !^  says  one,  *  he  feels 
^tified  at  reading  his  name  among  the  list  of  Bub- 
icribera.* " 

**Ah!*'  responded  the  owner  of  the  tube,  with  a 
profound  sigh : — **  How  bitter  it  is,  sometimes,  to 
listen  to  the  truth ;"  and  then  he  grinned  again 
from  ear  to  ear,  his  mouth  immediately  afterwards 
iMoming  its  oval  form,  as  he  cast  a  sidelong  glance 
It  the  mortified  philanthropist.  **Can  you  hear 
inj  thing  further  V^  said  he. 

'*Ye8.^ 

"  What  r 

**  The  tradesman  whom  I  released  from  prison  is 
udking  to  his  daughter — a  beautiful  giri,  who 
irought  me  a  letter  of  thanks  from  her  £either  this 
morning/^ 

**  Indeed !  You  are  the  subject  of  their  discourse, 
ao  doubt.    What  may  thcv  sav  ?" 

'*  The  Dither  is  asking  hin  girl  how  I  behaved  to 
[ler ;  she  replies,  *  mo8t  kindly,  and  that  she  thinks  I 
pressed  her  hand  at  parting,  when  I  presented  her 
irith  money.'  ^ 

**  And  the  father,  what  says  he  i^ 

**  Pooh ! — psha  I — no  such  thing." 

** The  father  says  so*" 

"  No,  no,  *tis  my  replv  to  his  ridiculous  assertion.** 

"And  what  is  that  T 

**  He  tells  his  daughter,  that  if  she  minds  how  she 
plays  her  cards,  she  may  be  my  wife ;  and  ascribes 
all  my  kindness  to  him,  my  releaHing  him  from 
prison,  my  paying  his  debts,  and  re-establishing  him 
in  business,  to ^to** 

"What?" 

«*  Being  smitten  with  the  girPs  charms.    Ho  de- 


sires her  to  be  constant  in  her  attendance  at  church 
— to  take  her  little  sister  only  with  her,  and  he  has 
no  doubt  that  some  afternoon  I  may  offer  my  arm, 
which  she  must  timidly  take." 

**  Oh,  dear— oh,  dear !"  sighed  the  owner  of  the 
tube,  "  what  a  world  it  is !" 

The  young  man's  face  now  turned  red  with  fury. 

*^  Any  thing  more  ¥"  asked  the  embodied  organ. 
"  Who  is  speaking  of  you  now  ?" 

**  The  man  by  the  river-side,  to  whom  I  gave  the 
care  of  my  wherry,  and  Jack-in-the-water ;  they  are 
gossiping  over  a  cool  tankard  at  the  Adam  and  Eve 
— thev  are  speaking  of  me.** 

"What  do  they  say?" 

"  The  devil,'*  exclaimed  the  phihmthropist,  and  he 
dashed  the  tube  on  the  ground ;  it  seemed  to  fly 
into  a  thousand  pieces — a  loud  clap  of  thunder 
shook  the  building.  The  young  man  received  a 
violent  blow,  and  fell  stunned  upon  the  floor.  On 
recovering,  the  white  lines  with  which  the  shutters 
of  the  room  were  ruled  told  him  that  it  was  break  of 
day.  He  groped  about  in  fear  and  astonishment, 
and,  when  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  the  past 
night  returned  to  him,  he  anxiously  sought  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  and  explored  his  way  thence 
through  the  dark  wings  of  the  play-house: — ^the 
night-porter  had  opened  the  stage-door,  and  was 
surveying  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  philanthropist  darted  unobserved  into 
the  street,  called  a  hackney-coach,  and  in  two  hours 
was  stretched  upon  his  bed,  with  an  aching  head, 
and  a  heart  bursting  with  vexation. 

Forty  years  and  more  glided  away.  The  Young 
Philanthropist  of  the  elegant  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  Old  Brute  of  the  lonely  street 
near  the  Abbey,  were  one  and  the  same  person, 
changed  only  by  years  and  a  matured  knowledge  of 
the  world. 
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Ik  certain  clubs  in  London,  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  check  the  inclination  to  classical  quota- 
don,  by  introducing  a  translator^  to  which  ])Osition 
lome  well-known  humorist  is  generally  appointed. 
When  any  gentleman  indulges  in  Horatian  or  Yir- 
^an  rhapsodies,  or  introduces  a  pedantic  or  out- 
uf-the  way  phrase  of  foreign  origin,  a  cry  of  "  Trans- 
lator!" brings  that  functionary  to  the  rescue — ^his 
dnty  being  to  paraphra.sc  the  meaning,  if  i>os8iblc, 
but  at  the  same  time  invest  it  with  some  ridiculous 
association. 

Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  a  well  known  comedian,  was 
at  one  time  the  Translator  of  a  certain  society  near 
Drury  Lane.  A  gentleman  conversed  learnedly  on 
the  classical  meaning  of  the  word  (hnnihun.  *'  Tnins- 
[ator,**  said  the  PrcHident,  verv  gravelv,  "  what  is 
the  English  for  omnibus?*'  "Siiillibeer!"  replied 
Bedford  instantly. 

A  curtain  niiHician  having  been  seen  flirting  with 
ft  fidr  one  at  the  box-door  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
iras  charged,  on  entering  the  club,  with  inconntancy 
lowards  the  fair  proprietor  of  his  heart  and  hand. 
*  iVim,"  he  exclaimed,  **./<?  suis  p'difle  r  The  trans- 
mtOT  was  instantly  called  for,  who  rendered  it  thus, 
— **  /  am  a  jiddlery  The  person  in  ({uestion  was 
ielebrated  for  his  artistic  excellence  on  "  the  merry 
kit  of  wood.** 


The  translator,  when  called  on  to  explain  the 
!  hackneyed  phrase,  "  I)e  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum^" 
\  ansirercd,  "  It  is  the  watchword  of  the  resurrection 
men—*  when  dead,  how  nicely  we'll  bone  'cm  !*  ** 
(i.  0.  steal  them.) 

The  conversation  turning  on  a  speaker,  who,  at 
a  public  meeting,  had  notes  handed  up  to  him, 
"  from  which  hints  he  spoke,"  a  gentleman  advert- 
ing to  it  used  the  phrase,  **  Gladiator  in  arena," 
"Translator!"  sounded  loudly,  on  all  sides;  when 
the  ingenious  gentleman  explained  that  it  arose 
from  the  destruction  of  a  woman  bv  a  Roman,  who 
;  dtvoured  her,  and,  in  the  joy  of  a  successful  re- 
venge, declared,  he  was  ^^ glad  h^  ate  her  in  the 
arena." 

Talking  of  antediluvian  and  pre-adamite  relics, 
the  Megatherium  was  named.  Some  skeptical  per- 
sons pn^sent  denied  that  such  an  animal  ever  ex- 
isted. "Translator,"  cried  the  president,  "what 
animals  existed  l>€fore  Adam's  time?"  "Nothing 
but  one  chai/'hoxs  (chaos),"  said  the  erudite  officer. 
I  Nor  was  tliis  the  only  uf?e  made  of  this  word ;  for, 
j  in  a  learned  dispute  us  to  Bryant's  denial  of  Troy 
and  its  siege,  the  Translator  was  called  on  to  name 
the  earliest  conflict  on  record.  "  It  was  in  the  reiga 
of  chaos,"  he  replied,  "  when  nihil  y?^'* 
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ITow  deliglilfal  U  the  puniuit  nf  natiiml  pci^ncc  ! 
To  Btud;  the  liahits  and  mannpm  nf  aiilH, — lo  roii' 
template  the  liidujlrious  spider— little  ■■enver  thnt 
never  starrcR  for  wsut  of  eniplov, — In  ohecrvc  the 
"  btuj  bee,"  inatini't  Kith  that  appptlte  for  pwoeis 
which  it  aharva  with  the  equally  hnppv,  hut  alasl 
the  lena  IndnatriouB  truant.  rollecCing  the  saeclmrine 
principle  "  from  every  openlnjr  flower," — lo  form  a 
conttnnallir  Increasing  circle  of  acquaintance  with 
the  verdant  inhabitants  of  the  vegetnble  klnf:<Iam, 
and  the  iiiteroflling  innia(e»  of  tlic  Kooloi^cal  (iai^ 
dena;  Ihcne,  indeed,  arc  the  occupations  which 
render  life  one  summer'i  da; ;  wUkd  enhance  the 


hrntilndr,  and  sweeten  the  lea-eup  of  domestic  bllaa. 
To  the  reflci^tlvo  and  obserrsnt  mind,  the  blon-flj, 
blue  mnrBUder,  repaliiig  ilwlf  on  the  rirloin  dea- 
tincd  to  grncc  to-morrow  the  family  board;  Iba 
mouse,  liny  thief,  luxuriating  In  fended  Mcret  on 
the  new  Stillon  In  the  larder;  nay,  even  the  nnUd- 
den  cockroach  helping  himself  to  the  Christmaa 
pie, — become  objects  of  Instructive  aurrey. 

Actuated  by  en  nppeiite  for  useflil  knowle^. 
which  has  prompted  the  foregoing  rt^eetiona,  I 
rnnnected  niysell'  some  vears  ago  with  a  lilenr; 
and  BclenliHe  socloty,  which  bad  been  fonned  at 
Jaliogtoo,  where  1  ntBide,  unong  k  •ni&U  boi  !•■ 
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pectahlc  circle  of  friends.  Our  iiipmbore  are  iii- 
iuAive  of  several  ladies — among  them,  of  Mrs. 
irown,  the  amiable  partner  of  my  lot,  with  whom 
b&ve  lived  in  an  uninterrupod  state  of  felicity  for 
longer  time  than,  perhaps,  she  will  allow  me  to 
ate.  The  predilections  of  Mrs.  B.  are  precisely 
milar  to  my  own ;  and  having  no  family,  wc  are 
lablcd  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  our  time  to 
idulgence  in  our  favorite  pursuits. 
Our  society  meets  at  the  house  of  each  member 
I  rotation,  at  half-past  six  precisely.  After  an  ex- 
tlarating  cup  of  tea,  we  proceed  to  business,  and  a 
«ture  is  delivered  by  the  host  of  the  evening,  on 
le  composition  of  water,  the  nature  and  proi>er- 
es  of  steam,  the  construction  of  the  barometer  and 
lermometcr,  or  some  other  improving  and  enter- 
lining  subject.  Sometimes  our  recreations  are  di- 
emficd  and  enlivened  by  a  discourse  from  one  of 
ur  number,  who  is  a  young  medical  man,  on  the 
onformatiou  of  the  skeleton,  the  circulation  of  the 
lood,  and  the  like  arcana  of  the  healing  art.  At 
ur  last  meeting,  we  were  gratified  with  a  paper  on 
ydraullcs,  as  exemplified  by  the  common  pump. 

One  evening,  our  young  professional  friend,  whose 
anic  I  may  mention  is  Mr.  John  Hunter  Dummer, 
blige^l  us  with  a  lecture  on  the  sciences  of  mes- 
lerisni  and  phrenology.  Never  having  had  the 
leauH,  previously,  of  acquiring  any  information  on 
Uese  subjects,  I  had  formed  no  opinion  resi>ecting 
hem ;  I  therefore  hailed  the  opportunity  thus  uf- 
orded  me  of  enlarging  my  stock  of  ideas.  Mr. 
>animer  very  much  disposed  me  to  believe  that 
hero  was  something  in  the  doctrines  which  he  ad- 
ocated,  particularly  as  he  appealed  in  confirmation 
if  them  to  facts,  which,  as  he  with  great  ti-uth  re- 
narked,  were  stubborn  things.  Kesolve^K  as  he 
econimended,  to  make  obs(>rvation  of  Nature  the 
est  of  truth,  I  took  homo  with  me  a  phrenological 
lOBt,  accompanied  by  a  card,  descriptive  of  the 
lifierent  organs,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  lend 
ae. 

On  arriving  at  our  little  domicile,  I  immediately 
'ommenced  my  researches  by  examining  the  head 
»f  Mrs.  fi.  The  first  point  in  her  organization 
rhich  struck  me,  was  the  great  fulness  of  the  occi- 
)ut  or  l>ack  of  the  head.  On  comparing  notes  with 
;he  bust,  I  found  that  this  was  the  n'gion  of  the 
>rgan  termed  *' Philoprogeniiivtiness.'*  I  looked 
>ut  **  Philoprogeniiiveness "  upon  the  card,  where 
[  found  the  results  of  its  predominance  described 
IB  follows : — 

**  J  "cry  Larrie. — Extreme  fondness  for  children 
ind  young  creatures  in  general.  Apt  to  lead  to  in- 
iulging  and  spoiling  youth,  also  to  [H*tting  and  ct>- 
ressing  small  animals.  Often  ocoasioits  extreme 
iesire  for  oflspring,  and  regret  at  the  non-enjoy- 
ment of  that  sup|>osed  blessing." 

This  was  very  singular.  Mrs.  \\.  had  at  that  very 
moment  Tiny,  a  little  King  Clmrlrs's  spaniel,  whom 
ihe  washes  and  combs  every  morning  with  her  own 
tiands,  and  has  fed  so  bountifully  that  lie  has  be- 
BOme  quite  corpulent  in  her  Inp;  and  Tib,  her  fa - 
rorite  tortoise-shell,  was  purring  behind  her  chair. 
The  next  evening  the  little  Edwardses  over  the 
ray,  whom  she  is  continually  regaling  with  sugar- 
)]ums  and  raspberry  jam,  were  coming  to  tea,  to 
neet  our  little  nephews  and  nieces ;  and  I  could 
lOt  but  be  inti^restingly  reminded  of  the  circum- 
itance,  that  the  sole  affliction  of  my  good  lady  is 
liat  no  olive  branches  have  graced  our  otherwise 
nique  mahogany. 


I  next  remarked  her  considerable  prominence  at 
'*Tune,"  and  recollected  with  a  fond  sigh  of  retro- 
spection, that  the  circumstance  which,  in  youth*s 
gay  morn,  fixed  my  destiny  for  life,  was  hearing 
her  sing  in  a  summer-house  at  Brixton,  *'  0  *tis  the 
melody  we  heard  in  former  years!" 

I  found,  also,  **  Alimentiveness,"  or  the  organ  of 
appetite  for  food,  very  highly  developed,  and  re- 
membered that  she  had  that  very  morning  inquired, 
with  a  languishing  gaze  upon  vacancy,  when  ducks 
and  green  peas  would  be  reasonable  enough  for  our 
circumstances.  Her  predilection  for  bubble  and 
squeak  occurred,  hi  addition,  to  my  mind;  as  did 
moreover,  (*'  Constructiveness  "  was  large,  too,)  her 
proficiency  in  the  ])reparation  of  jellies,  pickles, 
preserves,  and  in  the  other  mysteries  of  the  culi- 
nary art. 

"  Causality,"  the  organ  of  perceiving  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  was  moderate  in  size.  Accord- 
ingly, Mrs.  B.  has  always  exiMjrienced  a  difficulty  in 
under.^tanding  the  dependence  of  the  boiling  point 
of  water  on  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  connection  between  lobster-salad  and  indi- 
gestion. She  is  moreover  prone,  when  asked  to 
assign  a  reason  for  such  and  such  a  fact,  to  answer, 
**  Keeause  it  is."  I  had  inquired  of  her  a  few  days 
before,  why  corned  beef  was  sometimes  variegated 
on  its  exterior,  and  she  gave  me  that  reply. 

These  striking  coincidences  at  once  rendered  me 
a  zealous  convert  to  phrenology.  I  then  tried  to 
mesmerize  my  partner,  and  she  very  soon  became 
a  sleeping  one ;  but  as  in  about  half  an  hour  she 
suddenly  awoke  with  a  start,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  it  was  not  almost  supper  time,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  sleep  was  not  simply  natural. 

The  next  day,  I  examined  the  heads  of  our  do- 
mestics,— ^not  without  some  opposition  on  the  ^lartof 
the  cook,  who,  1  imagine,  ut  first  misapprehended  my 
object.  She  had  a  very  large  "  i  )estructiveness,"  and, 
certainly,  her  temper  is  none  of  the  most  efjuable. 
Tlie  housemaid  was  deficient  in  **  Order ;"  a  defect 
which  her  stockings,  exhibiting  the  chasm  vulgarly 
called  a  potato — her  shoes,  which  were  down  at  heel 
— and  the  general  hue  of  her  visage,  which  once  in- 
duced a  wag,  yIio  visited  at  my  house,  to  say,  that 
she  must  have  been  cleaning  her  face  with  the 
blacking-brush — abundantly  exemplified ;  and  which 
the  dusty  condition  of  the  mantelpiece,  the  litter 
usually  observable  in  the  passage,  and  the  inade- 
quately rinsed  breakfast  cui)s,  had  too  otlen  borne 
out  before. 

Our  knife,  errand,  and  foot-boy,  or  page,  was  en- 
dowed with  an  extraordinary  *'  Locality,"  which, 
among  other  things,  occasions  a  desire  for  change 
of  place.  I  had  never  observed  any  indications  of 
the  faculty  in  the  boy ;  but  he  came  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  give  warning,  wishing  to  change  his 
place,  as  he  said,  to  better  himself — ^but,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced, acting  under  the  influence  of  his  "  Locality." 

When  he  was  gone,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  choose 
his  successor  on  phrenological  principles ;  one  of  the 
chief  ust^s  of  phrenology  having  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Dummer  to  be,  its  applicability  to  the  selection  of 
servants.  Accordingly,  I  rejected  numerous  appli- 
cants for  his  situation,  who  came  with  the  best  re- 
commendations, not  finding  their  organizations  in 
conformity  with  their  alleged  character;  and,  fi- 
nally, made  choice  of  one,  whose  head,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  to  be  depended  on.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  fine  moral  development,  with  particularlv  large 
"Wit,"    »*Fomi,"    "Imitation,*'    "Constructive- 
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ncM,"  "  AdtiGidTCnMi,'' "  HtrreUonBDeBa,"  and,  m  I 
thougtit,  "Idfalltj." 

Whpn  I  inquired  what  fau  nime  iras,  he  uwwer- 
ed,  "  Bill  Smnniera."  I  congiderpd  hi«  BubxtltUtJon 
of  "Bill"  for  "William"  as  a  proof  of  (ho  facetiouH 
tunileni^j  of  his  mind — which,  admiring  innocent 
mirlh  rather  than  oiherTiisc,  I  considered  by  no 
moans  a  didciualilkalion  on  bis  part  for  mj  Bervice. 

I  Boon  found  that  the  dJspoHition  to  hunioroiu 
manifestations  was  really  rer;  strong  in  tliis  joung 
gentleman,  and  was  inaiiifcHtcd  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
IT  his  fclloK-aercanti  oaked  liini  for  any  tliinf;,  he 
would  often  playfully  demaiid  isliethor  thpj  did  not 
wish  Ihey  iiii;;lit  get  itf     At  the  Rame  time,  lie 

Senerally  put  hia  thumb  up  to  his  nosr,  and  twid- 
led  bis  extended  fingers.  He  woidd  iiicguire  of 
Toung  passei'S-by  at  the  area  railint**!,  of  irhani  he 
bed  no  previous  acquainlance,  the  etato  of  (lie  health 
of  their  maternal  parents?  whether  thoi>e  reUtivps 
were  aware  of  their  beiDc  from  home  ?  if  they  had 
diiposed  of  their  mangleKT  and  many  umilar  ques- 
lioDH,  which,  though  ther  had  rather  tlie  aembUuce 
of  impertinence,  weru  no  doubt  dictated  by  a  pure 
loTo  of  drollery. 

This  "Wit"  or  "Mirthfuluess,"  acting  along  with 
"Imitation,"  and  perhaps  "Tune,"  oftentimes  oc- 
ciirtoned  him  to  indulge  m  the  Httemnco  of  Tarious 
noises,  wbieh  I  suppoMid  were  intended  to  resemble 
the  cries  of  differeut  animals.  Cf  theiie.  a  favorite 
one  was  a  note  somethitig  like  the  csU  of  the  lap- 
wing, another  waa  similar  10  that  of  tlic  turkey. 
The  duck  he  imitated  to  pcrfcelion 

"  Const ructivencss,"  the  organ  of  manual  admt- 
neM,  he  evinced  by  a  singular  dexterity  in  Hinging 
stones,  which  sometimes  excited  my  admiration,  in 
•INtc  of  my  pereepiion  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  (he  amu^emcnl.  He  was  very  fond  also  of  piling 
little  grottos  with  oyeter-shelb<,  which  he  collected 
while  going  on  errands.  Ilia  "  Marvellousncss,"  or 
"Wonder,"  was  very  apt  to  make  him  loiter  in 
order  to  stare  at  sights.  This  habit  sometimes  oc- 
casioned us  a  Utile  inconvemcnce ;  but  then  how 
interesting  it  was  to  observe  the  exemplification  of 
truth  I  lie  was  alwayu  especially  attracted  by  the 
performance  of  J'uneh,  whieh  gratiHcd  the  drama- 
tic turn  arising  from  bis  "  Imitation,"  atid  was  also 
a  rich  treat  lu  his  "  Mirthfuluess." 

The  faculty  last  mentioned  in  him  was  eminently 
practical,  and  tlie  cook  ntid  housemaid  had  often  to 
complain  of  its  results,  which  were,  stiehing  needles 
point  uppemiost  in  their  chairs,  putting  chopped 
bone-hair  in  their  beds,  insects  on  the  sly  down 
their  backs,  and  other  like  pleunantrieii.  A  neigh- 
bor, an  antiquated  spinnter,  one  day  aent  in  to 
complain  that  bo  bad  ^iged  her  cat's  whiskers,  and 
Ihaved  itw  tail ;  but  upon  a  careful  admeasurement, 
finding  "  Benevolence  "  to  be  decidedly  large,  I  ac- 
quitted him  of  so  cruel  ajoke. 

Of  his  well  developed  "  Form,"  vhcrcon  the  talent 
for  drawing  depends,  I  observed  a  inani  festal  ion 
very  shortly  after  his  arrival.  I  was  looking  out  of 
a  back  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
yard,  and  the  knife^hcd  therein  situated,  where  he 
had  some  work  to  do.  This  he  had  temporarily 
abaniloncd,  and  was  engaged  in  making  a  sketch  in 
while  chalk  upon  the  wall,  llrst  he  drew  a  per- 
pendicular line  about  two  feet  long,  then  a  trans- 
verse one  three-Ion rlhs  shorter,  at  right  angles  with 
tbe  top  of  it.  The  former  he  connected  with  the 
latter  by  a  diagonal  stroke,  commencing  at  the  ter- 
aiiiiAtioD  of  the  one,  and  jiduiug  th«  other  some 


four  inches  down  its  length.  From  the  point  of 
the  scalene  triangle  thus  formed,  he  dropped  t 
fourth  line  about  balf  a  foot  in  length,  and  this  be 
joined  at  its  termination  to  the  lateral  part  of  I 
small  irregular  circle,  beneath  and  united  to  wbich 
be  described  a  larger  oval,  with  a  short  horiumul 
line  trifurcotc  at  the  end  extended  from  either  lidt, 
and  two  similar  linen,  bnt  longer,  a  little  inclined 
outwardly,  depending  from  below  it — thut : 


Having  compleird  this  design,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  a  pictorial  commentary  on  the  law  of 
cupilal  punishment,  lie  put  his  bandti  into  his  pockeu 
under  bis  npron,  and  full  to  capering  and  Khi»<tliD^ 
in  high  glee  at  the  succcsa  of  bis  performance; 
hut,  upon  turning  round,  and  catching  sight  of  mi 
at  tbe  window,  he  hnstily  resumed  his  employment 
I  bad  called  Mra.  Brown,  to  show  the  amusement 
which  I  derived  from  witnessing  his  proceeding!, 
and  we  both  agreed  that  the  subject  which  he  bad 
chosen  for  iilostrBiion — the  tendency  and  reward  of 
crime — was  in  corajdete  harmony  with  his  large 
"  ConpcivntiouBness,"  and  strongly  indicative  of  hii 

Hia  " Adhcsivcneps"  was  shown  in  the  delight 
which  ho  evidently  derived  from  the  Interchange  of 
ideas  with  the  butcher  and  baker  boys  at  the  area, 
wherein  he  would  sometimes  spend  more  time  than 
I  i|Uiie  approved  of. 

in  one  respect,  however,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  recon- 
cile his  character  with  his  development.  He  Ffenied, 
as  I  saiil,  to  liavc  large  "  Ideality,"  the  protuber- 
ance indicative  of  the  poet.  KeTc'ribeles«,  he  never 
made  any  verses  that  I  knew  of.  and  though  he 
knew  a  iijw  songs,  Ihey  were  princiiially  of  the  de- 
scription termed  "Kegro  Melodies,"  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  of  a  poetical  or  sentimental 
character.  Indeed,  iKey  were,  for  tho  moat  part, 
scarcely  intelligible — there  was  one,  in  partieidar, 
in  whirh  one  "  Josey  "  was  invited  to  "  jim  along." 
I  could  make  no  head  or  tail  of  It. 

To  make  sure  that  my  phrenological  estimate  had 
lieen  correct,  1  induced  him,  by  the  pn'wnt  of  fiv« 
shillings,  to  allow  his  head  to  be  shaved,  and  to  l«t 
me  trace  out  tbe  dilTerent  organs  thereon  in  ink.  I 
chose  some  of  Hrs.  Brown's  marking  ink  toi  tin. 
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purpose,  which  being  principally  compofiod  of  ni- 
trate  of  mlvcr  or  lunar  caustic,  was  incfiaoeable  by 
iblution.  I  mapped  out  the  bare  si^alp  in  exact 
confonnity  with  the  bust,  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
BOniriction  that  I  had  made  no  mistalce. 

Shortly  afterwards,  several  spoons  were  missing. 
Fhe  cook  and  housemaid,  on  being  taxed  with  the 
theft,  indignantly  denied  it;  and  the  idea  that 
!0  well  organized  a  boy  as  William  was  capable  of 
nich  a  delinquency,  was  preposterous.  Mrs.  B.  had 
n  tame  magpie,  and  having  read  in  various  books 
sf  natural  history  of  the  propensiity  of  this  creature 
to  pilfer  and  secrete  such  articles,  we  determined, 
not  without  great  reluctance  on  my  wife^s  part,  that 
the  bird's  neck  should  be  wrung — an  operation 
irhlch  was  performed  by  William,  and  which  he  ap- 
peared to  undertake  with  greater  readiness  than 
coold  haT8  been  predicted  from  his  large  "  Benev- 
olence." 

We  had  occasionally  before  observed  the  marks 
of  smutty  fingers  on  the  exterior  of  mince  and  apple 
pies,  and  had  fancied  that  an  undue  diminution  had 
taken  place  in  their  contents  during  their  rcserva- 
tion  in  the  larder.  At  length,  too,  the  beer,  wliich 
it  was  William's  province  to  fetch,  began  to  assume 
a  much  more  aqueous  cliaracter  than  is  consistent 
with  Barclayian  integrity.  This  circumstance,  in 
i|iite  of  our  preconceived  opinion  of  the  lad's  hon- 
esty, gradually  induced  us  to  question  his  prcton- 
lions  to  that  virtue ;  at  last,  Mrs.  Brown,  having 
lost  a  brooch,  and  a  diligent  search  having  been 
vainly  instituted  in  the  other  servants'  boxes,  the 
bed-room  of  Master  William  was  examined,  under 
the  auspices  of  F  84,  when,  to  our  astonishment 


'  and  confusion,  the  brooch  and  two^or  three  of  the 
'.  spoons,  with  a  pawnbroker's  duplicate  for  the  rest, 
'  were  discovered  behind  a  loose  brick  in  the  chim- 
ney. 

The  youth  was  with  little  loss  of  time  conveyed, 
in  the  charge  of  F  to  the  Clerkcnwell  Police-office, 
and  thence  in  a  van  to  Newgate.  Before  he  left, 
we  called  in  Mr.  Dummer  to  look  at  his  head,  and 
explain  its  discordance  with  what  he  had  turned 
out  to  be.  And  now  comes  the  climax  of  my  narra- 
tion, which  I  record  for  the  benefit  of  inexperienced 
phrenologists.  What  I  had  marked  out  as  **  Idea- 
lity "  was  declared  by  Mr.  D.  to  be  in  reality  **  Ac- 
quisitiveness," which,  in  this  instance  was  so  large 
as  to  come  three  inches  in  advance  of  its  legitimate 
boundary,  and  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  former 
organ,  llere,  therefore,  as  that  gentleman  remark- 
ed, was  one  of  those  beautiful  exceptions  which 
prove  a  rule. 

William  is  now  in  Australia.  I  have  determined, 
in  future,  not  to  trust  to  my  own  skill  as  a  manipu- 
lator in  determining  on  a  servant's  character ;  but, 
instead,  shall  have  some  recourse  for  that  purpose 
to  the  assistance  of  a  practised  professor  of  phre- 
nology. The  guinea  thus  laid  out  will  be  well  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  a  guarantee  against  deception 
and  loss. 

Tbc  cook  and  housemaid,  who,  indignant  at  hav- 
ing been  suspected,  had  given  us  warning,  both  de- 
clared that  the  boy  was  not  only  a  thief,  but  an  in- 
corrigible storyteller.  This  feature  of  his  character 
was  beautifully  accordant  with  his  great  ^'  Marvel- 
lou8nc88."  On  the  whole,  I  consider  my  phrenolo- 
gical experiment  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
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Ax  attempt  to  describe  Mr.  Grimaldi's  Clown  has 
always  proved  a  failure :  his  humor  could  not  be 
tied  down  to  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  it  was  an  essence 
too  subtle  to  yield  to  mere  phraseology.  His  eyes, 
large,  globular,  and  s))arkling,  rolled  in  a  riot  of 
joy ;  his  mouth,  capacious,  yet  with  a  never-ending 
power  of  extension,  could  convey  all  sorts  of  physi- 
cal enjoyment  and  distaste ;  his  nose  was  not  the 
mere  bowsprit  appendage  we  find  that  respectable 
feature  to  be  in  general :  it  was  a  vivacious  excres- 
cence  caiMible  of  exhibiting  disdain,  fear,  anger, 
even  joy.  We  think  we  sec  him  now  screwing  it  on 
one  side;  his  eyes,  nearly  closed,  but  twinkling 
forth  his  rapture ;  and  his  tongue  a  little  extended 
in  the  fulness  of  his  enjoyment ;  his  chin  he  had  a 
power  of  lowering,  we  will  not  say  to  what  button 
of  his  waistcoat,  but  certainly  the  drop  was  an 
alarming  one. 

It  always  appeared  to  us  that  Grimaldi  moved  his 
earn  ;  and  this,  anatomically  speaking,  is  not  an  im- 
possibility. Be  it  as  it  may,  the  way  in  which  he 
drew  down  his  lower  jaw  on  any  sudden  surprise 
gave  this  effect  to  the  auricular  organs.  Si)eeoh 
would  have  been  thrown  away  in  his  perfonnance 
of  Clown;  every  limb  of  him  had  a  language. 
What  eloquent  legs  were  his !  Look  at  him  approach- 
ing that  cottage  of  gentility ;  the  roan  is  changed : 
see  how  he  stands  looking  at  the  window,  at  which 
hangs  a  bonnet :  his  back  is  toward  you ;  but  it  tells 
Uie  tale,  the  lady  within  is  to  be  won.  Look  how 
he  bends  toward  the  balcony — Romeo  in  red  and 


Vhite :  see  how  mincingly  he  puts  forth  his  foot, 
and  passes  his  hand  over  his  garments;  he  must 
woo  in  another  shape :  he  turns  round  in  utter  be- 
wilderment ;  anon,  a  boy  passes — ^he  plays  at  mar- 
bles with  him,  first  for  money,  then  for  his  jacket ; 
he  wins  it :  a  dandy  passes — he  abstracts  his  coat 
tails  :  a  miller — he  steals  a  sack :  he  has  stolen  yon- 
der chimney-pot,  and  made  a  hat ;  taken  that  dan- 
dizette's  shawl,  and  converted  it  into  a  waistcoat : 
the  sack  becomes  white  ducks ;  the  tails  render  the 
jacket  a  coat ;  a  cellar-door  iron  ring  forms  an  eye- 
glass; and  he  moves,  an  admirable  caricature  of 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day. 

Tlien,  was  there  ever  such  a  coach-builder?  Go 
to  school,  Mr.  Houlditch;  for,  with  a  coal-scuttle 
and  a  few  cheeses,  Grimaldi  would  construct  you  a 
vehicle  at  a  moment's  notice.  Is  his  vegetable  man 
unforgotten  ?  He  was  no  paltry  humorist  who  con* 
ceived  the  notion  of  making  a  melon  into  a  head, 
and  turnips  and  radishes  do  the  duty  of  hands  and 
fingers.  His  love-making — what  infinite  variety  in 
his  approaehe^i  ?  His  boisterous  freedom  with  the 
London  fish-dealer ;  his  sailor-like  jollity  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  his  exquisite  nonchalant  air  when  attired 
as  a  dandy ;  and  his  undeniable  all-overishness  when 
as  Clown,  he  meant  to  impress,  being  suddenly 
smitten  by  the  beauty  of  his  fair  enslaver.  It  was 
all  what  we  had  an  hundred  times  seen,  without  the 
innate  ridiculousness  of  the  things  being  made  ap- 
parent to  us.  (grimaldi  had  looked  on  the  follies  of 
humanity,  and  fairly  turned  the  seamy  side  without. 
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Then,  his  treatment  of  that  old  man  yillanous, 
*'  yclept  PantalboD,"  whom,  old  and  infirm  as  he  is, 
no  one  )>itic8  at  all,  though  he  is  treated  hy  all  the 
persons  of  the  medley  drama  in  a  Tvay  that  no  elder- 
ly gentleman  shouM  be  exjH'Cted  to  endure.  We 
Applauded  and  rejoiced  in  those  vices  in  Grimaldi 
that  we  hated  in  the  Pantaloon ;  here  is  a  bone  for 
your  metaphysicians  to  pick :  wc  were  quite  blind 
to  the  moral  delinquency  of  Mons.  Clown^s  habits ; 
he  was  a  thief — we  loved  him,  nevertheless ;  a  cow- 
ard, a  most  detestable  coward — still  we  loved  him  : 
he  was  cniel,  treacherous,  unmanly,  ungenerous, 
greedy,  and  the  truth  was  not  in  him — yet,  for  all 
this,  multiplied  up  to  murder,  if  you  would,  we  loved 
him,  and  rejoiced  in  his  successes.  Clown,  (Gri- 
maldi^s  Clown  we  mean,)  Punch,  and  Falstatf  (Shak- 
spere  can  afford  to  be  put  in  any  company),  are  all 
darlings  of  our  souls,  though,  if  wc  reason  about  ! 
the  matter,  we  find  them  to  be  all  moi^t  incomprc-  j 
hensible  vagabonds.  Grimaldi  had  certainly  studied  ! 
the  gamut  of  merriment,  and  knew  every  note  of 
its  compass,  and  could  discourse  most  excellent  mu- 
sic. He  was  the  finest  pnictical  satirist  we  ever  had, 
— Hogarth  in  action  ;*  during  his  day  there  were  an 

*  Remcinbor  his  scene  wlien  liv  op<^ns  three  oysters,  and 
finds  an  a]>t  excuse  for  eating  them  all ;  his  dagger  scene ;  I 
bifl  duel ;  his  skeleton  scene,  cum  muUis  aliis. 


hundred  clever  men,  but  no  single  Clown.  FoOeft 
was  a  jumper  only ;  Laurent  was  ingenious,  not 
humorous ;  Bradbury  was  a  man  of  great  strength, 
but  his  was  very  dreary  merriment ;  Kirby  was  too 
confined ;  Bristow,  Hartland,  and  that  school,  vera 
mere  imitators  of  the  great  original ;  Paulo  tod 
Southby,  both  clever,  never  stood  the  slightest 
chance  in  competition  with  him ;  and  young  Joe 
was  onlv  the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  that  Grunildi 

w 

that  our  boyhood  recalls ;  he  only  approached  to  an 
imitation  of  the  style  of  bis  father  in  his  latter  and 
weaker  day. 

Pantomimes  arc  now  virtually  extinct ;  StanfieU 
and  Roberts  have  made  picture  galleries  of  them. 
Be  it  so.  Grimaldi  will  in  a  few  years  be  but  a 
name ;  and  our  children's  children  must  be  content 
to  take  the  tale  of  his  merits  on  the  credit  of  thdr 
ancestors.  "We  believe  in  Garrick,  whom  wc  nerer 
saw,  and  those  to  come  mav  believe  in  Grimaldi; 
for,  though  in  a  low  department  of  art,  he  was  toe 
most  wonderful  creature  of  his  day,  and  far  more 
unapproachable  in  his  excellence  than  Kean  or 
Kcmblc  in  theirs.  He  sleeps  well,  and  had  happilv 
quitted  the  stage  ere  pantomimes  had  been  driren 
from  it :  he  was  a  harmless,  and  a  kind  man,  bad 
many  friends,  and  few  enemies.— /St<  tibi  terra 
levin  I 
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About  this  time  Mr.  Barham  found  opportunities 
of  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  one  who,  in  many 
respects,  was  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  of  hi«»  age,  the  late  Mr.  TheoJore  Hook. 
To  say  nothing  of  this  gentleman's  unequalled  hap- 
piness in  impromptu  versification,  conveying,  as  lie 
not  unfrequently  did,  a  perfect  epigram  in  every 
stanza — a  talent,  by  the  way,  which  sundry  rivals 
have  aflected  to  consider  mere  knack,  and  one  of 
whom  still  bears  in  his  side  the  leihalh  arnndo  of 
James  Smith,  for  his  bungling  effort  at  imitation  ; 
to  pa.«s  by  that  particular  province  of  practical  hu- 
mor* with  which  his  name  is  so  commonly  asso- 
ciated, and  in  which  he  was  facile  princepn^  Mr. 
Hook  yet  poflsessed  depth  and  originality  of  mind, 
little  dreamed  of,  probably,  by  those  who  were  con- 
tent to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  wit,  and  to  gaze 
with  woufler  at  the  superficial  talents  which  he  ex- 
hibited at  table,  but  sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  place 

*  Much  as  Mr.  Barham,  with  all  reasonahlo  and  ripht- 
thinking  people,  condemned  this  practice  of  playing  practi- 
cal Jokes,  there  wu.h  ttomethinz  so  original  and  irresistibly 
ludicrous  in  the  positions  brought  about  by  Theoiloro  Hook*s 
humor,  as  to  draw  a  smile  fVom  the  most  unbending.  The 
only  thin^  of  the  kind  In  which  Mr.  B.  was  ever  [)enionalIy 
engaged  was  a.s  a  boy  at  Canterbury,  when,  with  a  scliool- 
fellow,  now  a  gallant  in^jor,  "  famed  for  deeds  of  arms,"  he 
entered  a  Quakers*  meeting-house:  looking  round  at  the 
grave  assembly,  the  latti'r  held  up  a  penny  tart,  and  said  sol- 
emnly, '*  Whoever  speaks  first  shall  have  this  pie.** — **  Go 
thy  way,**  c-ommcnced  a  drab-colored  gentleman,  rising, — 

"go  thy  way,  and" "The  pie's  yours,  sir,**  exclaimed 

D ,  placing  it  before  the  astounded  speaker,  and  hastily 

effecting  his  escape. 


him  far  beyond  the  station  of  a  mere  saver  of 
good  things,  or  *'  diner-out  of  the  first  water."  To 
those  indeed  who  have  never  been  fortunate  enougb 
to  witness  those  extraordinary  displays,  no  deserip' 
tion  can  convey  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  brilliancy 
of  his  conversational  powers,  of  the  inexhaustible 
prodigality  with  which  he  showered  around  pius, 
bon  mots,  apt  quotations,  and  every  variety  of  an- 
ecdote ;  throwing  life  and  humor  into  all  by  the  ex- 
quisite adaptation  of  eye,  tone,  and  gesture  to  hi« 
subject.  His  writings  fail  to  impress  one  in  any  way 
commensurate  with  his  society. 

Of  the  few  sketches  of  him  that  have  been  given 
in  novels,  not  one  can  claim  the  merit  of  being  more 
than  a  most  shadowy  resemblance.  It  needs  a  grt* 
phic  skill,  surpassing  his  own,  to  draw  his  portrait 
with  any  approach  to  correctness :  indeed,  it  were 
well  nigh  ixs  easy  to  depict  on  canvas  the  diamond's 
blaze,  as  to  portray  that  intensity  oi  genius,  that 
dazzling  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  distinguished  him 
even  among  the  peers  of  intellect.  Nowhere,  per* 
Imps,  is  failure  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  miser- 
able and  meagre  attempt  in  *'  Coningsby."  Not  the 
faintest  glow  of  humor,  not  one  flash  of  wit,  not  an 
ebullition  of  merriment  breaks  forth  from  first  to 
laflt ;  the  author,  in  utter  incapacity  for  the  task, 
contents  himself  with  simply  observing,  **  Her©  Mr. 
Lucian  Gay  (the  name  under  which  Hook  is  intro- 
duced) was  vastly  amusing — there  he  made  the 
table  roar,"  etc.,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  provi- 
dent artist,  who,  to  obviate  mistake,  affixed  the 
notice  to  his  painting :  "  This  is  the  lion — this  is  the 
dog.'*  Of  the  moral  portraiture,  we  will  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  as  unjust  as  the  material  is  weak.  For  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  his  character  and  position, 
and  for  an  account  of  the  main  incidents  of  hia  Ufe, 
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ve  may  refer  the  reader  to  an  able,  thouji^h  not  over 
liidulgent,  article  in  '*  The  Quarterly  Review." 

Of  what  occurred,  at  that  which  apiiearo  to  have 
been  Mr.  Barham^a  first  interview  with  his  old  com- 
IMUiion  after  their  separation  at  college,  we  have  a 
somewhat  detailed  account : — 

"  November  6th. — Passed  one  of  the  pleasantest 

ereninjcs  I  ever  spent  at  Lonl ^^s.    The  conipuny, 

beside  the  host  and  hostess,  consisted  of  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  G.  Walpole,  Mr.  Hill,  generally  known  as 
*Tom  Uill,'  Theodore  Hook,  and  myself  It  was 
Hook's  tirst  visit  there,  and  none  of  the  party  but 
myself,  Gannon,  and  Hill,  who  were  old  friends  of 
liis,  had  ever  seen  him  before.  While  at  dinner  he 
)egan  to  be  excessively  amusing.  The  subject  of 
conversation  was  an  absurdly  bombastic  prologue, 

rhich  had  b«scn  given  t^  C ,  of  D.  L.  T.,  to  get 

>j  heart,  as  a  hoax,  beginning — 

Wbon  first  the  drama's  muse  bv  froodoni  roared, 
In  Grooiao  splendor  unadorncu  appoarud,  etc. 

"  Gattic,  whose  vanity  is  proverbial,  was  included 
n  the  joke.  Tiie  stage-manager,  who  had  the  ar- 
anglng  of  it,  offered  liini  also  f^ome  equally  ridieu- 
OUM  lines,  which  he  said  the  author  of  tlic  new  coin- 
idy  had  written  for  himself,  but  that  he  had  not 
ufficicnt  nerve  to  deliver  them. 

**  *  Xo  man  on  the  stage  has  such  nerve  as  I,"  in- 
emiptcd  Gattie. 

•'  *  Then  it  must  be  spoken  in  fire  characters ;  the 
Ireases  to  be  thrown  off  one  after  the  other.' 

**  *  No  performer  can  change  his  drc^s  so  (juickly 
13  I  can,"  quoth  Gattie. 

"  '  Then  I  am  afraid  of  the  French  dialect  and  the 
[rish  brogue.* 

•*  *  Vm  the  onlv  Frenchman  and  Irishman  Oh  the 

w 

ita^c,'  roared  (rattic. 

**  The  hoax  was  complete,  and  poor  Gattie  sat  up 
the  whole  night  to  learn  the  epilogue ;  went  through 
three  rehearsals  with  tive  dresi<es  on,  one  over  the 
other,  as  a  Lady,  a  Dutchman,  a  Highlander,  a 
Tcague,  and  lastly,  as  *  Monsieur  Tonson  come 
again.*  AH  sorts  of  impediments  were  thrown  in 
his  way,  such  as  sticking  his  breeches  to  his  kilt, 
etc.  The  time  at  length  arrived,  when  the  stage- 
man?igcr  informed  him  with  a  long  face,  that  Col- 
man,  the  licenser,  instigated,  no  doubt,  by  Mathews, 
who  trembled  for  his  reputation,  had  refused  to 
license  the  epilogue :  and  poor  Gattie,  after  waitinji: 
during  the  whole  of  the  interlude,  in  hopes  that  the 
license  miglit  yet  come  down,  was  obliged  to  retire 
most  reluctantlv  and  disrobe. 

**  Hook  took  occasion  ftom  this  story  to  repeat 
part  of  a  prologue  which  he  once  spoke  as  an  ama- 
teur, before  a  country  audience,  without  one  word 
being  intelligible  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
He  afterwards  preached  part  of  a  sermon  in  the 

•tyle  of  the  Rev. ,  of  Norwich,  of  whom  he 

gave  a  very  humorous  account ;  not  one  sentence 
of  the  harangue  could  be  understood,  and  yet  you 
could  not  help,  all  through,  straining  your  atten- 
tion to  catch  the  meaning.  He  then  gave  us  many 
absurd  particulars  of  the  Berners  street  hoax,  which 
he  admitted  was  contrived  by  himself  and  Henry 

H ,  who  was  formerly  contemporary  with  me  at 

Brazenose,  and  whom  I  knew  there,  now  a  popular 
preacher.  He  also  mentioned  another  of  a  similar 
character,  but  previous  in  point  of  time,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  sole  originator.  The  object  of  it 
was  a  Quaker  who  lived  in  Henrietta  street,  Covent 
Garden.    Among  other  things  brought  to  his  house 


were  the  dresses  of  a  Punch  and  nine  blue  deyils, 
and  the  body  of  a  man  from  Lambeth-bone  house, 
who  had  the  day  before  been  found  drowned  in  the 
Thames. 

*'  In  the  evening,  after  Lady had  sung,  *  Fve 

been  roaming,'  Hook  placed  himself  at  the  piano- 
forte, and  gave  a  most  extraordinary  display  of  his 
[)Owers,  both  as  a  nmsioian  and  an  improvisatore. 
His  assumed  object  was  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
burlettas  formerly  produced  at  Sadlers'  Wells,  and 
he  went  through  the  whole  of  one  which  he  com- 
[K)Si»d  upou  the  spot.  He  commenced  with  the  tun- 
ing of  the  instruments,  the  prompter's  bell,  the  rap- 
ping of  the  fiddlestick  by  the  leader  of  the  band, 
and  the  overture,  till,  the  curtain  being  supposed  to 
rise,  he  proceeded  to  describe : — 

"The  first  scene. — A  country  village — cottage 
(o.  p.)— church  (p.  s.)  Large  tree  near  wing. 
Bridge  over  a  river  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
background.  Music. — Little  men  in  nnl  coats  seen 
riding  over  bridge.  Enter — Gaffer  from  cottage,  to 
the  symphony  usually  played  on  introducing  old 
folks  on  such  occasions.  Gaffer,  in  n^citative,  inti- 
mates that  he  is  aware  that  tlie  purpose  of  the 
S<iuire  in  thus  early 

A  cr<>«iinic  over  the  water, 
I.s  to  hnnt  not  the  ptag,  but  my  lovely  danghter. 

Sings  a  song  and  retires,  to  obstTve  Squire's  motions, 
expressing  a  determination  to  balk  his  intentions ; 

For  ft  [leaHHiit's  a  rnan,  and  a  ^qiilre*»  no  more. 
And  u  fuibi-r  haA  fi'riln»;:s  though  never  so  iMX)r. 

*  Enter  Scpiire  with  his  train. — (irand  chorus  of 
huntsmen — 'Merry  toned  horn,niythe  is  the  mom,' 
'Hark  forward,  away.  Glorious  day,'  *  Bright  Pha»- 
bus,'  *  Aurora,'  etc.,  etc. 

"The  Squire  dismisses  all  save  Confidant,  to 
whom,  in  recitative,  he  avows  his  design  of  carry- 
ing oft'  the  old  man's  daughter,  then  sings  under 
her  window.  The  casement  up  one  pair  of  stairs 
optms.  Susan  appears  at  it,  and  sings — asking 
whether  the  voice  which  has  been  serenading  her 
is  that  of  her  *  true  blue  William,  who  on  the  seas, 
— is  blown  about  by  every  breeze.'  The  Squire 
hiding  behind  the  tree  she  descends  to  satisfy  her- 
self; is  accosted  by  him,  and  refuses  his  offer:  he 
attempts  force.  The  old  man  interferes,  lectures 
the  Squire,  locks  up  his  daughter,  and  exit  (p.  s.) 
Squire  sings  a  song  expressive  of  rage  and  his  de- 
termination to  obtain  the  girl,  and  exit  (e.  s.) 

"  Whistle — Si^ene  changes  with  a  slap. — Public- 
house  door ;  sailors  carousing  with  long  pig-tails, 
cheeked  shirts,  glazed  hats,  and  blue  troiuiers. 
('horus — 'Jolly  tars.  Plough  the  main, — Kiss  the 
girls.  Sea  again.'  William,  in  recitative,  states  that 
he  has  been  *  With  brave  Itotlney,'  and  has  got 
'Gold  galore;'  tells  his  messmates  he  has  heard  a 
land-lubber  means  to  run  awav  with  his  sweetheart, 
and  asks  tlH?ir  assistance.     They  promise  it. 

Tip  ns  your  fin  I    "Wo'Il  stick  tVo,  my  hoarty, 
And  boat  him!  llavi-n't  we  btu't  IlonVy party? 

Solo,  by  William,  '  Girl  of  my  heart.  Never  part. 
Chorus  of  wiilors — 'Shiver  my  timbers,'  'Smoke, 
I  and  fire,  d — n  the  Squire,'  etc.,  etc.     (Whistle — 
scene  closes — slap.) 

"Scene — the  village  as  before.  Enter  Squire; 
reconnoitres  in  r(M'itativc ;  beckons  on  gipsies,  head- 
ed by  confidant  iu  red.  (.'horus  of  gipsies  entering 
—  *  Hark !  hark !  Butchers'  dogs  bark !  Bow, 
wow,  wow.    Not  now,  not  now.'     '  Silence,  hush ! 
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Behind  the  bush.    Hiuh,  hush,  hush.'    'Bow,  wow,  atre,  who,  having  given  out  the  play  of  'Dougka,* 
wow.'    ^Hush,  hush.'    *Bow,  wow.'    *  Hush !  hush!  found  the  whole  entertainment  nearly  put  to  a  stop 
hush! !'    Enter  Susan  from  cottage.    Recitative,  by  the  arrest  of  *  Young  Nerval'  as  he  was  ente^ 
_,           .       -.         ,               1.  iiig  the  theatre.  In  this  dilemma,  no  other  perfonner 
T^.^bLtSu^^^lSlb'it^^o^'^'L.j.L  of  the  company  being  able  to  take  the  pjrt,  h. 
—  Butter  and  eggs,  dressed  up  a  tall,  gawky  lad  who  snuffed  the  caih 
~  Weary  legi*.  dies,  in  a  plaid  and  philabeg,  and  pushing  hun  on 
"Gipsies  rush  on  and  seize  her;  she  screams;  *J><^  stage,  advanced  himself  to  the  footlights  with 
Squire  comes  forward.    Recitative  affettuoso—*  She  the^ook  m  his  hand,  and  addressed  the  audience 
scornful,   imploring,  furiouf?,  frightened!'     Squire  with,  » Ladies  and  Gentlemen- 
offers  to  seize  her ;  True  Blue  rushes  down  and  in-  This  young  gentleman's  name  \b  NorvaL   On  th«  Oiam* 
terposes;  Music  agitato;  Sailors  in  pig-tails beat  off  ,n8feCSblaflock,afh,gal.waln, 
gipsies ;  Confidant  runs  up  the  tree ;  True  Blue  col-  whoee  constant  caw  was  to  increaw  hS  rtore, 
lara  Squire.     Enter  Gaffer : —  And  keep  his  only  son  (this  yonng  gentleman)  at  hoae. 
„      ,          ,     .      .  .  For  this  young  gentleman  liadheara,' etc 
Hey-day!  what's  all  this  clatter;  ,,,.,, 
William  ashore  ?— why  what's  the  matter?  And  so  on  through  the  whole  of  the  play,  much  to 

"William  releases  Squire,  turns  to  Sue;    she  the  delectation  of  the  au^cnce. 

■creams  and  runs  to  hiS ;   cnbrace ;  '  Lovely  Sue ;  ,    ^"  "'^  "''"^''f'  ^°°\  '"'""  *°  **  P'?"*V  't 

Own  True  Blue;'  feints;  Gaflfer  go^^sfor  gin;  she  ptayf  and  sang  a  Fong  extempore  song,  prmcipdly 

recovers,  and  refuses  it;  Gaffer  winks,  and  drinks  f*"^',''  "Kamst  Cannon,  who  had  gone  up  eaito 

U  himself;  Squire,  Becitktive-' Never  knew,  about  *'•"".••"'  """''  ""i-  O^en  asleep  on  the  sofa  m^e 

True  Blue;  constant  Sue; "Devilish  glad,  hire, my  <»™''"'8--<>o™-  „Sir  A.  B ,  who  now  met  th« 

Ud;  what  says  dad?'   WUliam,  recitative-' Thank  fo™*"- for  the  first  time,  expressed  a  wish  tow* 

ye,  Squire;  heart's  desire ;  roainnomore;  moored  '"=™  »\°'°  P^  ^» .*f '«"'  V    jmppovisatore,  Md 

Lhore.'     Squire  joins  lovers-' Take  her  hand;  gave  h.m  Sir  Christopher  Wren*  as  a  subject^ « 

house,  and  bit  of  Und ;  my  own  ground ;  "'"'=''  •'«  '|nn'e<!'ately  commenced  and  sang,  without 

'                           f      /          b           f  a  moments  hesitation,  twenty  or  thirty  Stanzas  to  a 

And  for  a  portion  hero's  two  hundred  pound  I  different  air,  nil  replete  with  humor. 

Grand  chorus  huntsmen,  gipsies,  and  sailors  with  "March  23.— Dined  at  Sir  A.  B -*«,  who  was 

pig-tails;  Solo,  Susan— *  Constant  Sue;   own  True  ??I'T?l'„'^l^!^;*7il''"!^^ 

Blue.'    Chorus;  Solo,  William-  ---«.«.-  x..*  ^^r.  «..«. 

up  for  life.'    Chorus ;  Solo,  Sqi 

truth  discovers.'     Chorus ;  Solo,  Gaffer — *  Curtain  -         .^               i    »           ^  .  -^ 

draws,  your  appkuse.'    Grand  Chorus ;  huntsmen,  Pfesume  you  mean  to  say  it  was  a  sfiade  over  {chtf 

gipsies,  sailors  in  pig-tails;  William  and  Susan  in  »<^^*^0-                         ^                  /.,.., 

centre ;  Gaffer  (o.  fX  Squire  (p.  s),  reth-es  singing,  ,     J^  ^*^^^  "«  f'^  a"*"??g  l^^'H  <>^  ^i«  «5>°g  ^own 

I             V       /I  -^        V      />                 ^    ^'  to  W  orccstcr,  to  see  his  brother,  the  dean,  with 

Blithe  and  gay-Hark  away !  Henry  U (his  companion  in  many  of  hia  frolics). 

BIuSs^mS^  welding  day.''  They  arrived  separately  at  the  coach,  and  taking 
u  •  *  1  L  i_  1  1-  ^^^^^  places  inside,  opposite  to  each  other,  pretend- 
Such  18  a  brief  sketch,  or  skeleton,  thrown  to-  ed  to  be  strangers.  After  some  time,  they  began  to 
gether  from  memory,  of  one  of  those  extempore-  hoax  tlieir  fellow  travellers— the  one  affecting  to 
neous  m(;lo-dramas  with  which  Hook,  when  in  the  g^c  a  great  many  things  not  to  be  seen,  the  other 
vein,  would  keep  his  audience  in  convulsions  for  the  confirming  it  and  admiring  them, 
best  part  of  an  hour.     Perhaps  had  his  imorovMa-  u  *  what  a  beautiful  house  that  on  the  hill !'  cried 

tUififf  powers  been  restricted  to  that  particular  class    n ,  when  no  house  was  near  the  spot ;  •  it  must 

of  comi>osition,  the  impromptu  might  have  been  command  a  most  magnificent  prospect  from  the  el- 
questioned  ;  but  he  more  generally  took  for  subjects  ovation  on  which  it  stands.' 

of  his  drollery  the  company  present,  never  succeed-  «*  *  why,  ves,'  returned  Hook,  *  the  view  must  be 

ing  better  than  when  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  extensive  enough,  but  I  cannot  think  those  windows 

of  the  names  of  those  he  was  about  to  meet ;  but,  at  jn  good  taHte  ;  to  run  out  bay  wmdows  in  a  Gothic 

all  times,  the  facility  with  which  he  wrought  in  front,  in  my  opinion,  ruins  the  effect  of  the  whole 

what  had  occurred  at  table,  and  the  points  he  made  building.' 

bearing  upon  circumstances  impossible  to  have  been  a »  Ah  I  that  is  the  new  proprietor's  doings,'  was 
foreseen,  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the  whole  the  replv,  »  thev  were  not  there  when  the  Marquis 
was  unpremediUted.  Neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  had  possession.*  Here  one  of  their  companions  in- 
other  of  his  conversational  triumphs,  was  there  any  terfered ;  he  had  been  stretching  his  neck  for  some 
thing  of  trickery  or  effort.  No  abruptness  was  ap-  time,  in  the  vam  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
parent  in  the  introduction  of  an  anecdote ;  no  eager  mansion  in  question,  and  now  asked, 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  fire  off  a  pun,  and  no  4i  *  pj^y  Sir,  what  house  do  you  mean?  I  don't 
anxiety  touching  the  fate  of  what  he  had  said.    In  gee  anv.' 

fact,  he  had  none  of  the  artifice  of  the  professional  it » fhat.  Sir,  with  the  turrete  and  large  bay  win- 
wit  about  him,  and  none  of  that  assumption  and  ^ows  on  the  hill,'  said  Hook,  with  profound  gravity, 
caprice  which  minor  *  Lions '  exhibit  so  liberally  to  pointing  to  a  thick  wood. 

their  admirers.    It  may  be  fairiy  said,  as  he  knew  4*  *  Dear  me,'  returned  the  old  gentleman,  bobbing 

no  rival,  so  he  has  left  no  successor :  about  to  catch  the  desired  object,  '  I  can't  see  it  for 

Natura  lofece,  sp&i  ruppt  la  tiampa.  those  confounded  trees.' 

44  w     1.  1  o  1  oao     T     1         o-    A    T>        rm.  "  The  old  gentleman,  luckily  for  them,  proved  an 

-inl.  ir.b  «;  ^^^-^-^'^  — .  S<r  A.  B— .-Theo-  i„dcfatigabte  asker  of  qucsUona,  and  the  answer, 

dore  Hook,  Stephen  Pnce  and  Cannon  dined  here.    z ^  ' 

Cannon  told  a  story  of  a  manager  at  a  country  the-  *  Mr.  Barham*s  house  was  aitooted  in  8L  PaolVCharoh^^aid 
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M  reeeired,  of  oonne,  added  much  to  his  stock  of 
SenniiM  information. 

'**Pnty,  Sir,  do  jou  happen  to  know  to  whom 
thai  house  belongs?*  inquired  he,  pointing  to  a 
magnificent  mansion  and  handsome  park  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

" '  That,  Sir/  replied  Hook,  *  is  Womberly  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  which  he  won  at 
tiiUiards  from  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.' 

•*  *  You  don*t  say  so !'  cried  the  old  gentleman  in 
pious  horror,  and  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  beg- 
^ed  his  informant  to  repeat  the  name  of  the  scat, 
iHiich  he  readily  did,  and  it  was  entered  accordingly 
—the  old  gentleman  shaking  his  head  gravely  the 
irhile,  and  bewailing  the  profligacy  of  an  ago  in 
irhich  dignitaries  of  the  church  encouraged  gam- 
tiling  to  so  alarming  an  extent. 

**  The  frequency  of  the  remarks,  however,  made 
bj  the  associates  on  objects  which  the  eyesight  of 
■0  one  else  was  good  enough  to  take  in,  began  at 
iMigth  to  excite  some  suspicion,  and  Hook's  burst- 
ing suddenly  into  a  rapturous  exclamation  at  *  the 
BUgnificent  burst  of  the  ocean '  in  the  midst  of  an 
inland  country — a  Wiltshire  farmer  who  had  been 
br  some  time  staring  alternately  at  them  and  the 
vindow,  thrust  out  his  head,  and  after  reconnoi- 
trhur  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  drew  it  in  again,  and 
looung  full  in  the  face  of  the  sea-gazer,  exclaimed 
irith  considerable  emphasis, 

*•  *  Well,  now,  then,  I'm  d— d  if  I  think  you  can 
the  ocean,  as  you  call  it,  for  all  you  pretends,' 
continued  very  sulky  all  the  rest  of  the 


ly. 


n 


One  more  instance  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook's  in- 
nate love  of  hoaxing. 

"  December  8. — Hook  called,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  gave  me  an  account  of  his  going 
to  Lord  Melville^  trial  with  a  friend.  They  went 
earij,  and  were  engaged  in  conversation  when  tlie 

Kirs  began  to  enter.  At  this  moment,  a  country- 
king  lady,  whom  he  afterwards  found  to  be  a 
resident  at  Rye,  in  Sussex,  touched  his  arm  and 
Mid,— 

*'  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  pray  who  arc  those 
gentlemen  in  red  now  coming  in  f 

"'Those,  Ma'am,'  returned  Theodore,  *arc  the 
Barons  of  England ;  in  these  coses  the  junior  Peers 
tlways  come  first.' 

"  *■  Thank  you.  Sir,  much  obliged  to  you.  Louisa, 
my  dear!    (turning  to  a  girl  about  fourteen)  tell 


Jane  (about  tenX  those  are  the  Barons  of  England, 
and  the  Juniors,  (that*s  the  youngest,  you  know) 
always  goes  first.  Tell  her  to  be  sure  and  remem* 
ber  that,  when  we  get  home.' 

*'  *■  Dear  me,  Ma  V  said  Louisa,  *  can  that  gentle- 
man be  one  of  the  youngest  if  I  am  sure  he  looks 
very  old.' 

''*■  *  Human  nature,'  added  Hook,  *  could  not  stand 
tills;  any  one,  though  wirh  no  more  mischief  in 
him  than  a  dove,  must  have  been  excited  to  a 
hoax.' 

"  *  And  pray,  Sir,'  continued  the  lady,  *  what  gen- 
tlemen are  these?'  |)ointing  to  the  Bishops  who 
came  next  in  order,  in  the  dress  wliicli  they  wear 
on  state  occasions,  viz.,  the  rochet  and  lawn  sleeves 
over  their  doctors'  robes. 

** '  Gentlemen,  Madam  !'  said  Hook,  *  these  are 
not  gentlemen ;  these  are  ladies,  elderly  ladies — 
the  Dowager  Peeresses  in  their  own  right.' 

**  The  fair  inquirer  fixed  a  penetrating  glance 
upon  his  countenance,  saying,  as  plainly  as  an  eye 
can  say,  *  Are  you  quizzing  me  or  no?'  Not  a  mus- 
cle moved ;  till  at  la.st,  tolerably  well  satisfied  with 
her  scrutiny,  she  turned  round  and  whispered, — 

*'  ^  Louisa,  dear,  the  gentleman  «av<  that  these 
are  elderly  ladies  and  Dowager  Peeresses  in  their 
own  right.     Tell  Jane  not  to  forget  tliat.' 

**  All  went  on  smoothly,  till  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  attracted  her  attention  by  the 
rich  embroidery  of  his  robes. 

*^  *  Pray,  Sir,'  said  she,  *  and  who  is  that  fine-look- 
ing person  opposite  V 

**  *  That,  Madam,"  was  the  answer,  *  is  Cardinal 
Wolsey  1' 

"'No,  Sir!'  cried  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  casting  at  her  informant  a  look  of  angry  dis- 
dain, '  we  knows  a  little  better  than  that ;  Cardinal 
Wolsey  has  been  dead  many  a  good  year !' 

"  '  No  such  thing,  my  dear  Madam,  I  assure  you,' 
replied  Hook,  with  a  gravity  that  must  have  been 
almost  preternatural,  *  it  has  been,  I  know,  so  re- 
ported in  the  country,  but  without  the  least  founda- 
tion in  fact ;  those  rascally  newspapers  will  say 
any  thing.' 

"  The  good  old  gentlewoman  appeared  thunder- 
struck, 0{>ened  her  eyes  to  their  full  extent,  and 
gasped  like  a  dying  carp ;  vorfaucibus  hte$it;  seiz- 
ing a  daughter  with  each  hand,  she  hurried  without 
a  word  from  the  spot." 


-♦♦♦- 
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FROM    "TOE  MAN  OF  MANY  FRIENDS."      BT  THEODORE  HOOK. 


Is  the  morning,  the  old  gentleman  received  the 
visits  of  sundry  tradesmen,  to  whom  he  had  given 
orders  for  different  articles  of  dress ;  and  Wilson, 
who  was  fully  installed  in  his  high  office,  presented 
for  his  approbation.  Monsieur  RissoUe,  *^  without 
exception,  the  best  cook  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  particular  profession  of  this  person,  the  Col- 
onel, who  understood  very  little  French,  was  for 
some  time  puzzled  to  find  out ;  he  heard  a  vocabu- 
lary of  dishes  enumerated  with  grace  and  fluency, 
he  saw  a  remarkably  gcntleihanly-looking  man,  his 
irell-tled  neckcloth,  his  well-trimmed  whiskers,  his 
white  kid  gloves,  his  glossy  hat,  his  massive  chain 
encircling  his  neck,  and  protecting  a  repeating  Bre- 
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guet,  all  pronouncing  the  man  of  ton ;  and  when  ho 
came  really  to  comprehend  that  the  sweet-scented, 
ring-fingered  gentleman  before  him,  was  willing  to 
dress  a  dinner  on  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing his  skill,  he  was  thunderstruck. 

"  Do  I  mistake  ?"  said  the  Colonel :  *'  I  really  beg 
pardon — ^it  is  fifty-eight  years  since  I  learned  French 
— am  I  speaking  to — a — (and  he  hardly  dared  to 
pronounce  the  word)— cook  ?'' 

**  Qui,  Monsieur,"  said  M.  Rissollc ;  *'  I  believe  I 
have  de  first  reputation  in  the  profession;  I  live 
four  years  wiz  de  Marqui  de  Chester,  and  je  me 
flatte  dat,  if  I  had  not  turn  him  off"  last  months,  I 
should  have  superintend  his  cuisine  at  die  moment." 
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"Oh, you  have  discharged  the  Harqub,  sir T" said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Yen,  mon  Colonel,  I  dischnrgc  him  ;  because  he 
cant  aflront  upon  me,  iiisupponalilc  to  an  artist  of 


\a  Boup,  Mtore  all  bin  compazine. 

"  Indeed,"  Mid  Arden  ;  "  and,  mnT  I  ifk,  U  that 
conudercd  a  oriiue.  nir,  in  your  code?" 

"I  don't  knoir  Code,"  aaid  the  man,  "  Uonic! — 
dat  In  soil  enniigh  without." 

"I  don't  mcsD  thai,  sit' stM  the  Colnnct ;  "I 
B9b,  ia  it  a  crime  for  a  gcntlumaii  to  put  Bait  into  hU 

"  Xol  a  crime,  mon  Colonel,"  said  Riwolle,  "  but 
it  would  be  de  ruin  of  me.  oh  cook,  ulinuld  it  be 
known  to  the  worid,— co  1  told  liiit  LnrilMbi|<  I  muEt 
leave  him ;  that  de  butli-r  liad  will,  ilat  ho  nnw  liL'< 
Iiordehipput  de  sail  into  dei^ouii,  nhich  vim  toiiro- 
claim  to  the  univenie  dat  I  did  nut  know  dc  proprc 
quantite  of  salt  ri'iiuired  (o  crason  my  luiiip." 

"And  jou  left  his  Lordsliip  for  IliiilP  inquired 
the  aatontshed  country  |;eiitleman. 

"Oui,  «r,  hig  Loritihip  f>nve  me  ciceltcnl  char- 
acter 1  I  go  aftcritard  to  live  "id  my  I.i>rd  Trufoil, 
Tery  Rood,  repppclablc  man,  my  Lord,  of  good  foui- 
ily,  and  very  honest  man,  I  believe — but  de  kinp. 
one  day,  made  him  his  govcrneur  in  Ireland,  and  I 
found  i  could  not  live  in  dat  devil  Dublin." 

"No,  mon  Colonel — It  ift  fine  city?"  raid  ffisiiolle 
— "  Rood  place — but  deie  la  no  Italian  Ojjera." 

"  How  shocking !"  anid  Arden,  "  and  you  left  his 
Etc«1lency  on  llutl  occount?" 

"Oui,  mon  Colonel." 

"Why,  his  Escellcney  managed  to  lite  there 
without  an  Italian  Opern,^  ouid  Arden. 

"  Ten,  mon  Colonel,  c'est  vrai — but  I  presumo  he 
did  not  know  dere  was  none  when  lie  took  the  placf 
— I  haTC  de  character  from  mj  lord,  to  state  why  I 

Baying  which,  be  produced  a  written  character 


from  Lord  Trefbil,  who,  being  a  joker,  a«  well  u 
a  miuiiiier,  had  actually  staled  the  fact  reUii!d  by 
Ihu  uneonscioua  turntpit,  as  the  reaaon  for  their  acp- 

"  And  pray,  air,"  Mid  the  Colonel,  "  what  npt 
do  you  eijieetl'" 

"  Wajes '.  Jo  n'cntcnd  pas,  mon  Colonel,"  ii>- 
answered  Risvoile;  "do  you  mean  de  stipend — dr 

"  As  yon  please,"  uid  Arden. 

"My  Lor  Trefoil,"  said  Riasolle,  "give  tome 
^ven  hundred  ]>ounds  a-year,  my  wine,  and  bene 
and  tilbury,  witli  eniall  tigre  for  him." 

"Small  what,  sir?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Col- 

"Tigrn,"  raid  RissoUe,  "little  man-boy,  to  lioid 

"  Ah  1"  said  Arden,  "fiercn  hundred  pDunJj  •- 
year,  and  a  tiger  r 

"  kictusire  of  de  pltisserrie,  mon  Colonel,  I  nfvfr 
touch  Jat  departement,  hut  I  have  dc  honor  to  n- 
eomnienci  Ji'nkin,  my  sii'ier's  husband,  for  the  jio- 
litifrri',  at  five  hundred  pound,  and  his  wine.  Oil 
Jeiikin  is  dog  ship  at  dut.  man  Colonel." 

"  Oh !  eicluaive  of  pastry,"  said  the  Colonel,  eia- 
phati.'ullv. 

"Oui,  inon  Colonel,"  said  RinaoUe. 

"  Which  is  to  be  contrived  for  five  hundred  poimdi 
per  annum,  additional.  Why,  fir,  the  rector  of  my 
|iari>ili,  a  cIcrj-yniHU,  and  a  gcollcnian.  witb  u 
nmiable  wife  and  seven  children,  has  but  half  the 

"  Dat  is  hard,"  said  ItissoUe,  shrugging  up  bil 
slioulderg. 

"Ilnrd — it  (>  hard,  sir,"  said  Arden;  "and  ytl 
vou  will  hear  the  men  who  |my  their  cooks  scTen 
hundicd  a-yeur  for  dressing  dinners,  get  up  In  tbtir 
places  in  Parliament,  declaim  agalnit  the  eiorbhliM 
weahh  of  the  Church  of  En^dand,  and  lell  the  peo- 
ple that  our  clergy  are  over-paid." 

"  I'oor  clergle !  mon  Colonel,"  said  the  man,  "I 
pity  your  elergio  :  but  den,  you  don't  n 
I  eiperience  dat  it  require  ti 
luffle." 


omelette  souB 
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leTil  take  your  omelette^  sir,*^  said  Arden ; 
I  mean  seriously  and  gravely  to  ask  me 
odred  pounds  a-year  for  your  services  ?** 
Timiment,  mon  Colonel,**  said  RissoUe,  at 
\  moment  gracefully  taking  snuflf  from  a 
3ld  box. 

then,  d n  it,  sir,  I  can't  stand  this  any 

cried  the  irritated  novice  in  the  fashionable 
'  seven  hundred  pounds  I  make  it  guineas, 
711  be  your  cook  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 
»iie  of  this  annunciation,  the  sudden  leap 
f  Monsieur  Rissolle,  to  avoid  something 
ions  than  words,  which  he  anticipated  from 


the  irate  Colonel,  brought  Wilson  into  the  room, 
who,  equally  terrified  with  his  Gallic  friend  at  the 
symptoms  of  violent  anger  which  his  master's  coun- 
tenance displayed,  stood  wondering  at  the  animation 
of  the  scone ;  when  Arden,  whose  rage  at  the  non- 
chalance of  Rissolle,  at  first  impeded  his  speech, 
uttered  with  an  emphasis  not  to  be  misunderstood-^ 
"  Good  morning — sir — seven  hundred—-—" 
What  the  rest  of  this  address  might  have  been  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  for  before  it  was  concluded 
Rissolle  had  left  the  apartment,  and  Wilson  cloaed 
the  door. 


•♦• 


A   CHAPTER   ON   PUNS. 


BT  TUEODORK  HOOK. 


ii  one  class  of  people  who,  with  a  depra- 
ppetite  not  excelled  by  that  of  the  celc- 
nna  Maria  Schurman,  who  rejoiced  in  eat- 
ira,  thirst  after  puns.  If  you  fall  in  with 
a  have  no  resource  but  to  indulge  them  to 
rts'  content ;  but,  in  order  to  rescue  your- 
the  imputation  of  believing  punning  to  be 
e  the  definition  of  Swift,  and  be  like  him, 
rate  a  punster  as  you  possibly  can,  immc- 
[ier  resting  every  thing,  and  hazarding  all, 
)  principle,  that  the  worse  the  pun  the 

^r  to  be  prepared  for  this  sort  of  pftnic 
the  disorder  is  provocative  and  epidemic,) 
ent  any  one  gentleman  or  lady  has,  as  they 
otland,  *Met  a  pun,"  every  body  else  in  the 
9  can,  or  cannot  do  the  same,  sets  to  work 
vor  to  emulate  the  example.  From  that 
Di  rational  conversation  is  at  an  end,  and  a 
f  nonsense  succeeds,  which  lasts  till  the 
tment  of  coffee,  or  supper,  or  the  car- 
itB  a  happy  termination  to  the  riot. 
>n  flays,  *'one  may  say  of  a  pun,  as  the 
lan  described  his  nightingale,  that  it  is  vox 
!a  nihil,  a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound ;" 
nother  place  he  tells  us  that  "  the  greatest 
n  their  most  serious  works  make  frequent 
ns;  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and 
edies  of  Shakspere  are  full  of  them ;  if  a 
18  punned  into  repentance  as  in  the  latter, 
fl  more  usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weeping 
ibling  for  a  dozen  lines  together ;"  but  he 
,  **it  is  indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed 
0  soil  has  a  natural  disposition  to  produce, 
fl  of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
tgh  they  may  be  subdued  by  reason,  rc- 
and  good  sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to 
in  the  greatest  genius  that  is  not  broken 
rated  by  the  rules  of  art." 
B  something  like  a  justification  of  the  cnor- 
id,  as  the  pupil  is  to  mix  in  all  societies,  he 
rtU  be  prepared. 

oay  be  divided  into  different  classes ;  they 
Hide  in  different  ways,  introduced  by  pass- 
imstances,  or  by  references  to  by-gone 
Uiey  may  be  thrown  in  anecdoticcUfy^  or 
unwise.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  feeling, 
IT  commiseration,  or  grief,  are  not  to  stand 
ly  of  a  pun — that  personal  defects  are  to 
aTaUmble,  and  that  sense,  so  as  the  sound 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 


If  a  man  is  pathetically  describing  the  funeral  of 
his  mother  or  sister,  or  wife,  it  is  quite  allowable  to 
call  it  a  *' black-ftwrvifi^  party,"  or  to  talk  of  a  **fit 
of  coffin ;"  a  weeping  relative  struggling  to  conceal 
his  grief  may  be  likened  to  a  commander  of  **prt- 
vote  tears ;"  throw  in  a  joke  about  the  phrase  of 
"funerals  petfomiedy*^  and  a  re'hcarMal;  and  wind 
up  with  the  anagram  real-fun,  funeral. 

I  give  this  instance  first,  in  order  to  explain  that 
nothing,  however  solemn  the  subject,  is  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  pun. 

It  is  allowable,  when  you  have  run  a  subject  dry 
in  English,  to  hitch  in  a  bit  of  any  other  language 
which  may  sound  to  your  liking.  For  instance,  on 
a  fishing  party.  You  say  fishing  is  out  of  your 
line  ;  yet,  if  you  did  not  keep  <[Jf<x^y  you  would 
deserve  a  rod ;  and  if  anybody  affects  to  find  fault 
with  your  ioke,  exclaim  "  Oh,  vous  bite  /"  There 
you  have  line,  rod,  float,  and  bait  ready  to  your 
hand.  Call  two  noodles  from  the  city  in  a  punt, 
endeavoring  to  catch  small  fry,  ^^EastAnglet;'*^  or, 
if  you  please,  ob>»erve  that  "the/?Mn^er«  are  losing 
the  fish,"  "catching  nothing  but  a  cold,"  or  that 
"  the  fish  are  too  deep  for  them."  Call  the  Thames 
a  *Wufy"  river ;  but  say  you  prefer  the  /mt  in  hot 
weather. 

Personal  deformities  or  constitutional  calamities 
are  always  to  be  laid  hold  of.  If  any  body  telU 
you  that  a  dear  friend  has  lost  his  sight,  observe 
that  it  will  make  him  more  hospitable  than  ever, 
since  now  he  would  be  glad  to  ace  any  body.  If  a 
clergyman  breaks  his  leg,  remark  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  clergyman,  but  a  lame  man.  If  a  poet  is 
seized  with  apoplexy,  affect  to  disbelieve  it,  although 
you  know  it  to  bo  true,  in  order  to  say — 

Focta  naAcitar  non^  ,* 

and  then,  to  carry  the  joke  one  step  further,  add, 
"  that  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  jest."  A  man  fall- 
ing into  a  tan-pit  you  may  call  "  sinking  in  the  sub- 
lime i**  a  climbing  boy  suffocated  in  a  chimney 
meets  with  a  sootMe  death ;  and  a  pretty  girl  hav- 
ing caught  the  small-pox  is  to  be  much  pitted.  On 
the  subject  of  the  ear  and  its  defects,  talk  first  of 
something  in  which  a  cow  sticks,  and  end  by  telling 
the  story  of  the  man  who,  having  taken  great 
pains  to  explain  something  to  his  companion,  at 
last  got  into  a  rage  at  his  apparent  stupidity,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  don't  you  compre- 
hend? the  thing  is  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C."  "I  dare 
say  it  is,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  I  am  D,  E,  F." 
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It  may  he  as  well  to  girc  the  beginner  something 
of  a  notion  of  the  use  he  may  make  of  the  most 
ordinary  words,  for  the  purposes  of  quibbleism. 
For  instance,  in  the  way  of  obsenration : — ^The  loss 
of  a  hat  is  always /r/^; — if  you  don^t  like  sugar, 
you  may  lump  it ; — a  glazier  is  a  tHinoi>taking  man ; 
—-candles  arc  burnt  because  wici-ed  things  always 
come  to  light ; — a  lady  who  takes  you  home  from 
a  party  is  kind  in  her  carriagej  and  you  say  "  nunc 
est  ridemium  ^  when  you  step  into  it ;  if  it  happen 
to  be  a  chariot,  she  is  a  eharitable  person : — birds^- 
nests  and  King-killing  are  synonymous,  because 
they  arc  high  trees  on;  a  Bill  for  building  a  bridge 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Arches  as 
well  as  the  House  of  Piers ; — when  a  man  is  dull, 
he  goes  to  the  sea-side  to  Brighton ; — ^a  Cockney 
lover,  when  sentimental,  should  live  in  Heigh  Ho- 
bum ; — the  greatest  fibber  is  the  man  most  to  re-lie 
upon ; — a  dean  expecting  a  bishopric  looks  for  lawn; 
a  <Mtcide  kiUs  pigs,  and  not  himself ; — a  butcher  is 
a  gross  man,  but  a  fig-seller  is  a  grocer ; — Joshua 
never  had  a  father  or  mother,  because  he  was  the 
sun  of  Nun ; — your  grandmother  and  great-grand- 
mother were  your  aunfs  sisters  ; — a  leg  of  mutton  is 
better  than  Heaven,  because  nothing  is  better  than 
Heaven,  and  a  leg  of  mutton  is  better  than  nothing. 

Races  are  matters  of  course.  An  ass  never  can 
be  a  horse,  although  he  may  be  a  mayor; — ^thc 
Venerable  Bede  was  the  mother  of  Pearl ; — a  baker 
makes  bread  when  ho  kneads  it ;  a  doctor  cannot 
be  a  doctor  all  at  once,  because  he  comes  to  it  by 
degrees ; — a  man  hanged  at  Newgate  has  taken  a 
drop  too  much ; — ^the  bridle  day  is  that  on  which  a 
man  leads  a  woman  to  the  halter  ;  never  mind  the 
aspirate ;  punning's  all  fair,  as  the  archbishop  said 
in  the  dream. 


Pans  interrogatory  are  at  times  serviceable.  Ton 
meet  a  man  carrying  a  hare :  ask  him  if  it  is  hii 
own  hare^  or  a  wig? — ^there  you  stump  him.  Why 
is  Parliament  street  like  a  compendium  ?  Because 
it  goes  to  a  bridge.  Why  is  a  man  murdering  his 
mother  in  a  garret  a  worthy  person  ?  Because  he 
is  above  committing  a  crime.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  innumerable ;  and  if  yon  want  to  render 
your  question  particularly  pointed,  you  are,  after 
asking  it  once  or  twice,  to  say  "  D^e  give  it  up?"— 
then  favor  your  friends  with  the  solution. 

Puns  scientific  are  effective  whenever  a  seientiiie 
man  or  men  are  in  company,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  invariably  hate  puns,  especially  thow 
which  arc  capable  of  being  twisted  into  jokes  which 
have  no  possible  relation  to  the  science  of  which 
the  words  to  be  joked  upon  are  terms ;  and  because, 
in  the  next  place,  dear,  laughing  girls,  who  are 
wise  enough  not  to  be  sages,  will  love  you  for  dis- 
turbing the  self-satisfaction  of  the  philosophers,  and 
raising  a  laugh  or  titter  at  their  expense. 

Where  there  are  three  or  four  geologists  of  the 
party,  if  they  talk  of  their  scientific  tours  mide 
to  collect  specimens,  call  the  old  ones  **niDny- 
hammers,^  and  the  young  ones  ^  chips  of  the 
old  block  ;**  and  then  inform  them  that  claret  is  the 
best  specimen  of  quartz  in  the  world.  If  you  fall 
in  with  a  botanist  who  is  holding  forth,  talk  of  the 
quarrels  of  flowers  as  a  sequel  to  the  loves  of  the 
plants,  and  say  they  decide  their  differences  with 
pistols.  In  short,  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  pur- 
suit of  punning,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  you  will 
acquire  such  a  reputation  for  wag^ry,  that  the 
whole  company  will  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughing  if  you  only  ask  the  servants  for  bread, 
or  say  **No"  to  the  offer  of  a  cutlet. 
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Shortly  after  the  Peace  of  1748,  and  shortly  be- 
fore his  own  death,  the  Duke  of  Montague  had  no-  i 
ticcd  a  man,  whose  air  and  dress  were  military — 
for  in  those  days,  most  wisely,  did  men  wear  the 
costume  of  the  profesHion  to  which  they  belonged 
— the  latter  having  cvi<k*ntly  suffered  either  during 
the  late  campaign,  or  the  still  later  period  of  tran- 
quillity ;  walking  in  the  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park,  ; 
apparently  caring  for  nobody ;  in  fact,  seeing  no- 
body ;  every  body,  however,  seeing  hirn^  and  as  he 
appeared  remarkably  depressed  in  spirits,  generous- 
ly resolved  rather  to  laugh  at  him  than  otherwise. 

Well — as  the  Duke  of  Montague  was  full  of  fun — 
and  as  nobody,  at  least  of  his  day,  ever  equalled 
him  in  practical  trickeries;  he  resolved,  having 
seen  this  meagre-faced,  melancholy  animal  crawling 
about,  to  make  him  a  subject  for  one  of  his  jokes. 
As  the  big  boy  said  of  the  little  one  at  the  board- 
ing-school, *^hit  him  again,  Bill,  he  han't  got  no 
friends!" — so  the  Duke  said  to  himself,  "now  all 
my  wig-singoing,  and  nose-blacking  exploits,  will  be 
completely  outdone  by  the  rig  (that  was  the 
favorite  word  in  the  year  1789)  I  shall  run  upon 
this  unhappy  devil  with  the  tarnished  lace." 

When  a  joker  wants  to  joke  practically,  it  adds 
very  much  to  the  point  of  the  jest  to  select  as  a 
victim  somebody  upon  whom  the  joke  will  have  the 
most  powerful  possible  effect,  and,  therefore,  the 
Duke,  who  was  resolved  upon  his  jest,  took  care  to 


set  his  emissaries  at  work,  in  order  to  ascertain  bow 
he  could  hit  him  hardest,  and  cure  him  of  the  Dod 
Quixote-Uke  march,  which  he  thought  proper  to 
make  up  and  down  the  park. 

His  grace's  jackal — and  where  is  there  a  human 
lion  without  one — ^wriggled  and  twisted  himself 
about,  grinned,  showed  his  teeth,  made  himself 
amiable,  and  at  last,  got  an  opportunity  of  boring 
himself  out  a  sort  of  talking  acquaintance  with  the 
gaunt  hero  of  the  MalL  It  turned  out  that  the  sn- 
happy  man  had  appropriated  the  small  fortune  he 
had  secured  with  his  wife  to  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and  had  behaved,  as  they  say, 
"uncommon  well"  upon  several  occasions.  But 
what  was  he  among  so  many  ?  And  after  all  his 
unnoticed — and  probably  unnoticeable — exertionf 
in  destroying  his  fellow-creatures  for  the  good  of 
society,  there  came  a  peace—and  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  with  the  grizzly  wig,  tarnished  lace,  and 
somewhat  thin-kneed  inexpressibles,  was  considera- 
bly the  worse  for  the  same ;  inasmuch  as  besides 
the  infliction  of  half-pay,  he  had,  out  of  his  pittance, 
to  support,  or  endeavor  to  support,  a  wife  and  two 
fine  children,  all  living  and  thriving  as  well  as  they 
could  at  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire — the  spire  of 
the  church  of  which  town,  by  some  malconfbrma- 
tion  of  the  lead  wherewith  it  is  covered,  would 
make  any  man,  tee-totaller,  or  not,  who  looked  at 
it,  think  that  he  was  not  quite  right  in  his  vitton. 
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AH  these  imbranglcmenta  conduced  verj  much 
to  the  pleasure  which  the  Duke  anticipated  in  play- 
ing his  trick  upon  his  new  Tictim — a  trick  which, 
be  it  observed,  for  the  exceedingly  high  military 
offices  he  held,  the  Duke  was,  perhaps,  the  man 
best  calculated  in  the  world  to  execute.  The  Duke 
bad  taken  his  measures  to  ascertain  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  object  of  his  joke,  whose  cogno- 
men in  the  Mall  was  **  Grizzlewig,"  and,  being  too 
good  a  soldier  to  think  of  springing  a  mine  before 
the  train  was  securely  laid,  it  was  not  for  some  days 
after  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  frolic,  that  he 
sent  a  confidential  member  of  his  household  to  in- 
vite old  Grizzlewig  to  dinner ;  but  the  mere  standing 
the  invitation  was  nothing— -the  mad-braine<l  Duke 
isould  not  obtain  all  tlie  pleasure  he  denred  from 
the  surprise,  which  Grizzlewig  must  inevitably  ex- 
hibit at  the  message,  unless  he  himself  witnessed 
the  effect ;  and  therefore,  this  Master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  this  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Bath,  who  moreover 
was  Master  of  the  Great  Wardnot»e,  and  a  Member 
4ff  tlu  CoiUfft  of  PkynicianM^  took  the  trouble  to 
watch  his  envoy,  in  order  to  behold  the  result  of  his 
mifrdon. 

Poor  Oricslewig  was  seated,  as  was  his  wont  after 
bis  walk,  on  one  of  tlie  now  exploded  and  comfort- 
less seats  in  the  Mall,  thinking  more  of  being  hi  the 
King^s  Bench  than  udom  it,  when  tiie  messenger  of 
the  Duke  ftpproacheu  hiuL  He  addressed  him,  but 
was  not  noticed — he  was  prepared,  for  tnsuk,  and 
the  word  Gttzzlewig  was  all  lie  expected  to  liear ; 
but,  upon  a  gentle  repetition  of  iin  ap|H>al  from  his 
confidential -man,  the  Duke,  who  was  at  a  conveni- 
ent dislAnca,  saw  Grizzlewig  start  as  from  a  slum- 
ber, the  moment  he  understood  the  nature  of  the 
inyitatioiL 

The  poor  gentleman  looked  astonished — Btared 
about — shook  his  head  as  if  to  rouse  himself  from 
A  nap,  in  which  he  liad  been  favored  with  too  sweet 
a  dream.  But,  when  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  his  spirits  sunk  as  much 
as  on  the  first  blush  of  the  thing  they  had  risen. 
^Tbe  Duke  of  Montague,"  thought  he,  "is  a  joker 
•— I  am  selected  to  be  his  victim.*^  8tilL,  for  a 
park-fed  gentleman  on  half-pay,  the  opportunity  of 
dining  with  a  nobleman,  so  highly  connected  and 
with  such  power  in  the  army,  was  not  to  l)e  lost. 
^*  Laughed  at  or  not  laughed  at,"  said  poor  Grizzle- 
wig, **  I  must  go ;"  and  although  the  Duke  had,  k 
la  dUimntey  seen  the  efTect  the  invitation  produced, 
all  that  he  heard  from  his  messenger  was,  that  the 
gentleman  would  be  too  proud  and  too  happy  to 
dine  with  his  grace  the  next  day,  as  invited. 

Then  came  a  difficultjr  with  our  poor  friend  as  to 
bis  dress:  in  these  times,  tluit  point  is  by  no  means 
distressing.  The  servants  who  wait  upon  a  com- 
|iany,  nowadays,  are  generally  better  dressed  than 
the  company  themselves ;  and  if  rank  and  talent 
are  to  give  the  tone,  the  higher  one  looks  the 
warse  it  is:  we  see  our  greatest  men  in  rank  weai^ 
ing  clothes,  which  their  "own  men"  would  not 
condescend  to,  and  talent  in  tlie  most  exalted  de- 
jgree,  wrapped  im  rags,  which  till  now  have  been 
appropdated  ts  the  scareecows,  whose  ^  danglings" 
4mt  of  doors  at  night,  have  been  more  serviceable 
to  agriculture,  than  those  4)f  their  present  wearers 
isppear  to  have  been  to  AHsbandri/,  within. 

In  those  days,  however,  Mon'mouth-street,  now 
fast  to  society  and  history,  afforded  the  temporary 
of  shining  in  temporary  splendor  on  the 


shortest  notice.  Whether  the  invited  of  the  Duke 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  thus  burnish- 
ing up  for  the  occasion,  we  know  not ;  or  whether 
he  made  a  glorious  effort  at  the  renovation  of  his 
well-known  wig, 

Which  mnart  "when  fkte  was  kind, 
Ton  peed  before  and  baf^M  behind. 
Now,  »poird  of  all  its  Jaanty  pride, 
Uangii  loofio  and  lank  on  every  side, 

history  does  not  record ;  but  what  we  do  know  Is, 
that  at  about  three  o*clock — late  hours  for  tliose 
days— our  hero  arrived  at  the  Duke  of  MontagueX 
and  was  ushered  into  his  grace^s  presence,  till  which 
moment,  I  believe,  he  never  was  fully  satisfied  of 
the  reality  of  the  invitation. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  warmth  and  amenity  of 
the  Duke's  reception ;  in  short,  it  went  l>eyond  the 
ordinary  courtesy  and  graciousncss  of  a  great  man 
to  a  Hiiiall  one ;  but  in  a  very  few  minutes,  to  poor 
Grizzlewig's  astonishment,  the  Duke,  leaving  a 
much  more  aristocratic  visitor,  took  him  aside,  and 
with  an  empretsemcnt  which  was  extremely  stag- 
gering, said, 

'*  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me ;  but— I  know 
it  IS  rather  an  impertinent  question — are  you — for- 
give me — are  you  conscious  of  having  created  a 
sensation  in  the  heart  of  any  lady  who  has  seen  you 
occasionullv^  and—" 

"Sir?"  said  the  visitor. 

'*  Come,  come,  come,"  said  the  Duke,  ^  don*t  de- 
ny it.  No  man  is  blind  enough,  or  dull  enough, 
not  to  know  when  and  where  he  has  planted  his 
blow ;  you  miut  remember.^ 

**  Uf>on  my  word,  sir,"  replied  the  guest,  who  be- 
gan to  think  that  his  suspicions  as  to  having  been 
invited  only  to  be  laughed  at  were  correct,  '^I 
know  of  no  such  thing ! 

"Well,"  said  the  Duke,  ^then  /  must  let  you 
into  the  secret.  There  m  a  lady — a  married  woman 
— I  like  to  be  frank — and  with  a  family ;  but  she 
has — you'^U  say,  as  I  might  (terhaps,  tliere  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes — she  lias  set  her  lieart  upon 
meeting  you.  And  1  will  at  once  tell  you  what 
may,  perhaps,  diminish  your  surprise  at  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  a  stranger — your  accept- 
ing which,  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure — that  it 
was  to  gratify  her  wish,  I  sent  to  beg  of  you  to 
come  to  me  to-day." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  overwhelmed  half-pay  officer,  "  I 
am  confident  that  your  grace  would  do  nothing 
either  to  wound  my  feelings,  or  degrade  me  in  my 
own  estiniation.  I,  sir,  have  a  wife  and  family,  de- 
pendent on  me,  to  whom  I  am  devotedly  attached; 
the  thoughts  which  your  grace's  observations 
would  naturally  Inspire,  never  enter  my  mind;  I 
have  but  one  liope,  one  wish,  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  centred  in  my  family.     I  have — " 

^*  Ay,  ay,"  interrupted  the  Duke,  "  I  admire  your 
feelings.  I  respect  your  affection  for  your  family ; 
but  tins  introduction,  this  acquaintance,  need  not 
at  all  interfere  with  those,  now  we  are  in  Lon- 
don." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  half-pay  captain,  **  I  am — ^in 
hopes  of  getting  employed — else — " 

**  Ah,''  said  the  Duke,  *'  I  never  talk  of  husiness 
here ;  as  for  thaf^  we  must  take  some  other  time  to 
di.«caos  it.  I  merely  speak  of  tliis  affaire  de  cneur^ 
and  you  must  let  me  have  my  way ;  if  the  lady  is 
exceedingly  disagreeable,  turn  her  off  and  break 
her  heart ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  upon  my  honor, 
that  her  attachment  to  you  is  something  so  roman- 
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tic,  that  I  could  not  rcdst  tho  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing vou  together." 

"Sir,"  raiJ  the  otBci-r,  "I — really — l>ul — " 
"I  t«ll  you  notLinf;  but  truth,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  wail  and  kvk  Low  uiudi  it  will  be  fur  jour  advan- 
tage." 

Dinner  va<>  nnnotmeed :  nn  tady  appcnreil,  l>ut 
nlieu  the  /Millii»i>  Korc  lhrr)Kti  nfira,  and  the  lluko, 
anil  our  ]wor  I'ik'iid  (Ii'i/iii'wiir,  of  the  park,  piitereJ 
tliG  clitiiiig-rooni.  judge  the  hall'-|my  ofliuer'ti  Bur- 
pri^e,  «li«]i  he  beheld  his  onii  wife  oud  his  tno 
darling  children. 


in  its  effect,  by  hi*  placing  the  children  om  on 
either  side  of  nini,  and  tKating  iLcm  irith  eiery 
kindlieas  and  atlcnlion. 

"C'unie,"  mid  hia  grace,  "let  uh  driok  «ine  id- 
gether;  let  ua  bo  happy;  take  no  thought  of  yes- 
terday, my  good  sir,  uor  of  to-morrow ;  suffice  il  to 
8ay.  that  here  ne  are  met,  and  may  meet  again." 

All  these  attempts  to  conipoac  and  ai^uri'  bii 
grace'ii  visitors  were  unavailing,  eicept  as  tir  t>  [he 
youngei  onca  were  caneerned,  irlio  appeared  ti- 
eeediiigiy  well  eatidCed  to  take  "  the  good?  the  ^mI; 
pruvidv ;"  aud,  withuul  <:uiiipn'heudiii|;  the  eiiiai 


'"Oierc'said  hig  paee,  "thai  ts  the  lady  who 
hax  the  eilraardinary  prcpoiisessioii  in  your  favor, 
and  two  younger  ones,  not  much  behind  her  in  af- 
fection." 

Il  is  Jmpos5i1)le  to  describe  tiie  fecKngs  of  lUc 
Utile  party, 

"Come,"  naid  the  I>iikp,  "sit  dosrn,  sit  down, 
and  let  u*  dine  ;  yuu  Kliall  talk  afterwards,  and  ei. 
plain  all  tliig  lo  each  other,  and  whalcver  may  be 
wanting  in  the  narrative,  I  liojie  to  be  ablo  to  fur- 

Tho  oUtcer'a  wife,  although  prepared. for  what 
was  to  happen,  and  therefore  not  so  coui[>letely 
taken  aback  as  her  husband,  contd  soari^elr  support 
henclf,  while  the  two  ciiiidren.  iiurHlen-il  and  un- 
re^trainpit  by  the  laws  of  eliqnctle,  ran  to  their  as- 
toiiisiied  father,  am)  clung  round  him,  in  all  the 
warmth  of  youthlitl  airedion. 

Tlie  course  of  the  Duke'a  praecedinir  had  hern, 
■;  soon  as  he  hail  ascertained  tho  merits  and  etuiiiis 
of  his  guest,  lo  trace  out  lire  rcnidence  of  bis  lady 
ami  the  childn.'ii,  and  lo  iend  a  truxty  person  ilown 
toiler,  fur  the  purpose  of  bringin)*  them  up  to  town  ; 
at  tlie  same  time  preventing  the  pos>ihili(y  of  her 
communicating  the  history  to  her  husband. 

To  describe  tho  astonislimcnt,  llie  sniietv.  the 
agilalion.  of  poor  dear  (iriiilewig,  when  hu  found 
him.wif  all  at  once  thus  donicstlcated,  as  It  were,  in 
till'  house  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  would 
be  impo-'aiblc.  The  Duke  had  invited  l>iil  two 
friends  to  «itaeas  th?  Kcnv.  which  was  bcightaoed 


of  the  kindness  with  which  thej  found  lhemi*ltw 
treated,  naturally  followed  llic  advice  which  tb» 
nolitc  lord  had  oHered  to  Iheir  parents. 

While  diuucr  wav  in  progress,  the  Duke  gotoa 
with  Ills  KUCKts  tolerabK  well;  bnt  he  anticii>ai(d 
the  awkwardness  which  must  CBsBc  after  the  sei- 
rants  had  tell  Ihe  room,  and  the  patij  was  kH  w 
il  were  to  itself,  although  the  presence  of  ihe  ire 
guests,  geiitlcmrn  who  «ere  in  the  liabit  of  partak- 
ing of  his  grace's  hosfritality,  was  purposely  serntrd. 
in  order  lo  prevent  Ihe  eipr«SMon  of  surprise  ind 
gralilude  of  the  strangerB,  wliich,  liowever  luuch 
exMlcd  and  created  by  what  had  already  pained, 
were  destined  to  recriva  a  new  stimulus  by  a  seqnel 
to  the  frolic  extant,  aa  far  as  it  had  already  gone. 

Dinner  was  scarcely  ended,  and  nothing  like  the 
possiliilily  of  iniiuiry  or  ciplanatioi  had  been  per- 
mitted to  occur,  when  Ihe  Duke's  attorvcy— his 
komtiu  i'ajTain;  the  defender  of  his  rights,  and 
the  chainjiivn  of  his  wrtings — was  announced:  • 
nice.  goo<l.  sning^ooking  "gent,"  who  was  wrt- 
ccimed  by  Ihe  Duke,  and  placed  neit  lo  the  elder 
daughter  of  poor  dear  Griulewig,  who  wan,  to  all 
apiiearancc,  still  in  a  etate,  iiM  exactly  of  SDmnani- 
bulism,  for  he  seemed  riveted  te  his  neat  by  islun- 
isliment,  but  of  somnolency  ;  frcling  and  Ihinking, 
even  up  to  the  last  moment,  that  all  the  paseiog 
events  were  the  mere  fancies  of  a  vision;  beiny 
hirtiself  constantly  hindered  from  saving  any  lhin|c 
upon  the  subject,  by  the  admirable  tact  of  (b» 
Duke,  who  kept  hia  [etaiucia  alwaya  reodj  logtut 
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Mme  new  topic  of  conversation,  so  as  to  baffl^e  any 
effort  of  the  astonished  half-pay  officer  to  lead  to 
the  point  by  which  his  whole  mind  was  occupied. 

The  joke,  however,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  was 
iMi  at  its  height ;  (or  after  some  preliminary  obser- 
vations from  the  noble  host,  his  grace,  addressing 
himself  to  the  attorney,  inquired  whether  he  had 
**  brought  it  with  him  ;^  an  inquiry  which  was  very 
respectfully  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Then,  said  the  Duke,  "  we  had  better  send  for 
pen  and  ink,  and  proceed  to  business  without 
dcUy." 

Whereupon,  the  half-pay  officer  pave  his  wife  a 
family  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  thought 
they  ought  to  retire ;  but  the  diffidence  of  the  lady 
prevented  her  taking  any  decisive  step,  and  she 
preferred  risking  the  passive  imj)ropricty  of  staying 
where  she  was,  to  the  active  measure  of  quitting 
the  room,  ignorant  as  she  was  of  the  wuys  of  the 
house,  not  oidy  in  the  moral,  but  in  the  literal  and 
mechanical  sense  of  the  words,  and  wholly  at  a  loss 
whither  she  was  to  go  if  she  ventured  to  move  from 
where  jshe  was. 

The  Duke  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not 
to  see  how  extremely  uncomfortable  his  guests 
were  l)ecoraing,  and  how  well  bis  frolic  was  **  pro- 
gresoing"— it  leased  him  mightily,  and  Ids  plcanurc 
was  considerably  heightened,  when  the  attorney, 
going  chMe  to  his  chair,  began  in  a  low  voice,  re^ 
citing  some  part  of  the  bond  or  deed,  or  whatever 
it  wafl,  which  his  noble  client  was  about  to  execute ; 
dunng  which  ceremony,  his  grace  kept  his  eyes  so 
constantly  fixed  upon  his  embarrassed  visitors,  as  to 
make  them  exactly  as  he  hoped  and  wished,  per- 
fectly miserable. 

^  Yon  had  better  read  it  out,"  said  the  Duke ; 
«*  it  is  by  no  means  a  mark  of  good-breeding  to 
whisper  before  one's  visitors — ^people  always  take 
things  to  themselves;  and  as  they  are  here — ^ 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  officer,  in  a  perfect 
agony  of  confusion,  **  pray  permit  us  to  quit  the 
room— I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  intrusion,  but 
really — I — my  k>ve — let  us  retire,"  added  he  to  his 
nrlfe. 

*^  Stay  where  you  are,  my  good  sir,**  said  the 
Dnke ;  **  you  luive  often  heard  of  my  frolics — I  Gkc 
n  joke,  and  I  mean  to  ei\joy  one  to-day,  and  at 
joor  expense." 


The  unfortunate  gentleman  began  to  think  that 
the  Duke  was  a  mo:»t  barbarous  and  unprincipled 
person,  who  could  take  such  |>ains  as  he  evidently 
had  done,  to  put  him  and  his  family  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant position.  His  wife,  however,  seemed  bet- 
ter contented  with  the  course  affairs  were  taking, 
and  made  no  eflbrt  to  obey  her  lord  and  master  s 
mandate  for  retreat. 

*^  Read,  sir,  read,"  said  the  Duke  to  the  attorney, 
who  accordingly  began  in  an  audible  voice,  and 
with  good  cui(>ha£iis,  to  recite  the  contents  and  con- 
ditions of  the  deed  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which,  in  its  recital,  caused  the  most  extraordinary 
emotions  on  the  part  of  the  half- pay  officer  and  his 
wife  that  can  be  imagined,  until,  by  the  time  it  was 
concluded,  they  were  both  drowned  in  tears.  The 
husband,  8up]X>rtii)g  his  wife^H  head  upon  his  palpi- 
tating breast,  and  the  two  children  clinging  round 
them,  crying  i^ith  all  their  hearts  and  souls  without 
knowing  why,  except  that  their  fond  parents  had 
set  them  the  example. 

By  the  deed,  which  they  had  just  heard  with  such 
surprise  and  emotion,  the  Duke  settled  upon  the 
worthy  distressed  persons  before  him,  an  annuity 
which  afforded  them  a  com[)etency ;  and  so  secun^J, 
as  regarded  survivorship,  that  the  two  children  who 
were  yet  unconscious  of  their  change  of  fortune, 
must  eventually  reap  the  benefit  thus  munificently 
bestowed  on  their  father  and  mother. 

The  scene  which  followed  is  one  which  cannot  be 
described,  and  which  was  so  embarrassing  to  the 
noble  donor,  that  he  broke  it  up  by  announcing, 
himself,  that  coffee  was  ready ;  and  in  return  for  the 
acknowledgments  and  fervent  expressions  of  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  merely  entreated 
them  to  say  nothing  about  it ;  declaring  upon  his 
honor,  that  if  he  could  have  found  a  more  agreea- 
ble or  satisfactory  way  of  employing  either  his  time 
or  his  money,  he  shoidd  not  have  [Saycd  them  such 
a  tricks 

We  presume  there  scareely  exists  a  human  being 
so  S(}ueami8h  or  fastidious  as  to  find  fault  with  a 
practical  joke,  qualified  and  characterized  as  this 
was.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  do  good  aAer  his 
own  fancy ;  and  if  he  can  so  contrive  as  to  make 
his  benevolence  to  others  produce  amusement  to 
himself,  nobody  surely  ought  lu  object  to  the  mo* 
du9  operandi. 


-•♦♦- 
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BT  LORD   WILLIAM   LEKOX. 


AIM p«or  YoTtck !  I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  infinite  Jebt,  of  most  ox^eUeat  fiiivcy.— Hamlei; 


Ths  recurrence  to  my  mind  of  the  tender  musings 
of  the  melancholy  prince,  followed  by  the  more 
Bolemn  reflection  that  my  three  agreeable  compan- 
ions in  the  well-remembered  adventure  I  am  about 
Ao  relate  are  all  now  past  that  bourne  which  Handet 
speaks  of,  is  almost  sufficient  to  set  me  moralizing 
At  the  verjr  opening  of  my  story.  That,  however, 
tnnst  not  be '.  for  gravity  and  dulness  would  c(mvey 
bat  a  poor  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Jovial  trio 
srbose  company  I  enjoyed  on  the  occasion  referred 

As  no  cloud  was  on  our  spirits,  so  no  cloud  was 
on  the  morning ;  it  was  a  lovely  one  in  the  spring 
of  183-.  We  met,  by  appointment,  to  proceed  to 
%jtom.  fi>r  the  week;  the  remainder  of  the  *' we*' 


consisting  of  poor  Theodore  Hook,  the  late  Stephen 
Price,  and  another  choice  spirit,  also  deimrted, — 
one  whose  talents  and  kindness  of  heart,  evinced 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  entitle  him  to  more 
than  the  brief,  but  honoring  tribute,  which  I  must 
here  content  myself  with  paying  to  his  character. 

The  worthy  American,  wrapped  in  a  huge  fur 
coat,  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  corner  of  a 
small  britschka,  grumbling,  however,  not  a  little  at 
the  English  climate, — *'  One  day,  air^  hot  enough  to 
roast  an  ox ;  following  morning  at  freezing  point, 
«lr." 

*'  Come  alonp,^  said  the  friend  last  alluded  to ; 
'^  come  along,  King  Steph(>n,  or  we  shall  be  late — 
hate  to  be  late !"    i^uiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
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he  took  the  remaining  place  in  the  ex-manager*8 
britschka. 

**  Hook  and  I,  then,  will  go  together,^  I  obserred, 
as  my  buggy  drove  up  to  the  door. 

"  Of  course ;  Hook  and  etfe  always  go  together," 
was  the  response  of  my  companion,  as  he  got  into 
into  the  vehicle. 

Thus  commenced  the  sport ;  and  off  we  went. 
To  repeat  all  that  was  said  during  our  drive  would 
form  a  large  edition  of  facetisB ;  the  celebrated 
abridgment  of  the  statutes,  in  fifty  volumes  foUo, 
would  be  nothing  to  it ;  it  was  a  regular  running 
fire.  Pun,  anecdote,  song,  improvise ;  jests,  a  ceu- 
tury  old,  disinterred,  as  good  as  new ;  venerable  Joe 
Hiiiers,  revived  and  decked  out  in  modern  fashion- 
able attire;  jokes,  manufactured  on  the  spot,  of 
every  conceivable  variety  and  pattern,  some  bad 
enough  to  take  rank  with  the  very  best.  So  far 
from  recounting  them,  I  despair  of  conveying  an 
idea  of  their  profusion.  The  plainest  of  pedestrians, 
or  the  commonest  name  over  a  shop  door,  was  suf- 
ficient to  start  him  off. 

'*  Ah  V*  said  my  companion,  "  *  Hawes,  Surgeon  ;* 
that  reminds  me  of  two  lines  I  made  on  a  sawbone 
of  that  name  during  the  severe  winter  of  1814 : — 

Perpetaal  Areezlngs  and  perpetHAl  thaws. 
Though  bad  enoiigh  for  A(/>«,  are  good  for  ITavit. 

As  we  reached  Yanxhall  bridge,  **I  wonder  if 
this  bridge  pays  ?"  I  remarked.  ^^  Go  over  it,  and 
you^U  be  toUtd,^"^  replied  the  ever-ready  punster. 

*'  So,"  said  he,  addressing  the  gatekeeper,  who 
was  hoarse,  "You  haven^t  recovered  your  voice 
yet  ?"  '*'  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  *'  I've  caught  a 
fresh  cold."  "  But  why  did  you  catch  afresh  one  ?" 
asked  Hook  ;  *^why  didn't  you  have  it  cured t* 

On  we  went,  from  subject  to  subject,  and  pun  to 
pun.  To  show  that  the  unmisgivine  perpetrator  of 
pleasantries  innumerable  never  flinched  or  threw  a 
chance  away,  the  sign  of  the  **  Three  Ravens,"  at 
Sutton,  as  we  passed  it,  suggested  the  reflection — 
**'  That  fellow  must  be  raven  mad !" 

Immediately  after,  we  discerned  a  party  of  labor- 
ers employed  in  sinking  a  well.  ^^  What  are  you 
about?"  inquired  Hook.  "Boring  for  water,"  re- 
plied a  gaping  clod.  "Water's  a  bore  at  any  time," 
rejoined  Hook ;  "  besides,  you're  quite  wrong — re- 
member the  proverb,  *■  Let  well  alone.'  '* 

These  must  serve  to  convey  a  passing  notion  of 
the  spirit  of  my  companion's  commentary  on  every 
object  we  encountered ;  and  this  spirit  carried  us 
gaily  into  the  town  of  Epsom,  which  we  found 
crowded  to  excess.  Streams  of  many -colored  life 
were  everywhere  mingling  and  separating.  High 
life  and  low  life ;  the  thorough-bred  team,  the  ba- 
rouche and  four,  the  light  dcnnet,  the  heavy  bus,  the 
gaudy  van,  the  hack  cab,  and  the  tilted  cart.  But 
to  describe  this  scene  would  be  to  go  over  old 
ground,  as  it  has  been  pictured  a  thousand  times ; 
and  the  reader,  perhaps,  will  prefer  returning  with 
onr  party  to  the  house  we  had  engaged  for  the  week. 

On  arriving  at  the  gate,  we  found  seated  on  a 
rustic  bench  a  certain  individual,  having  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and  by  his  side  a  glass  of  water,  with 
(for  this  should  not  be  altogether  omitted)  Just  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Glcnlivet  in  it  to  destroy,  as 
he  said,  the  animalculs  it  might  contain.  His 
countenance  brightened  at  our  approach. 

"  Ha !  Dean  I'^said  Theodore. 

**Ha!  Hookems!"  responded  the  other;  **have 
you  brought  the  glnnuma,  and  the  mackerelums  ?" 


"  I  have,  most  reverend.  But  where  were  yoa  last 
Sunday  ?  I  missed  you  at  your  accustomed  haunt- 
lunch  after  chapel." 

**  Lame,  lame — could  not  get  there." 

"  As  usual,"  said  Hook.  *' W^hy's  the  Dean  like 
England  ?  D'ye  give  it  up  ? — eh ! — ^Because  he  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  Mi*  duty." 

Dinner  was  shortly  after  announced.  The  cloth 
was  removed,  amidst  a  rapid  shower  of  smart,  caus- 
tic, and  witty  sayings,  droll  stories,  retort,  and  re- 
partee ;  the  wine  circulated  freely,  the  tide  of  good 
huHior  "  knew  no  retiring  ebb."  Plays  and  politics, 
wine  and  women,  debts  and  duels,  were  discwsed 
with  an  absence  of  all  restraint;  and  then  com- 
menced a  call  for  a  song.  This  was  pretty  soon 
responded  to  by  the  accomplished  Theodore,  whose 
talent  in  this  respect  is  no  secret  to  the  worid,  al- 
though the  world  unfortunately  possesses  so  little 
evidence  of  it  beyond  the  assertions  of  the  more 
fortunate  few  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  and  wit- 
nessed the  astonishing  ease  with  which  he  composed 
while  he  sung.  In  this  instance,  be  took  for  tke 
subject  of  bis  song,  the  worthy  manarer  of  New 
York  and  Drury  Lane  celebrity ;  and  aner  prepar> 
ing  us  by  ringing  the  changes  on  his  name,  he  broke 
into  a  measure,  and  gave  us  the  following,  which, 
however,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  is  strictly  mtMm 
et  literatim : — 

TUEODORE  HOOK'S  SONG. 

Come,  fill  yoTir  glasR^s  np,  whllo  I  stn^  a  song  otprieM, 
And  dhow  men's  market- value  at  tho  date  of  laat  advk«i: 
Fur  tiinco  'tis  pretty  clear,  you  know, that  ev'ry  mmn  haa  Aia 

price, 
TIs  wull  to  make  Inquiries  before  the  tcrma  are  rir,  Piiee. 

Some  ethahby  rogues  there  are,  that  are  knocked  down  at  a 

low  price. 
Some  'blockiieads  so  superlative,  they  can*t  be  sold  atiie 

price; 
Borne,  tne  of  soul  in  youth,  sell  in  mtddle  Ufb  at  half  price. 
And  some  iro  when  they're  old — why  the  devU  doat  yeo 

laugh.  Price  ? 

The  world  tn  hut  an  Auction ;— If  to  day  we  fotcb  ashy  pries^ 
To-morrow  tuma  the  lot  about,  and  showa  as  worth  a  high 

price; 
You  want  to  know  what  Leaming^a  worth — ^you  ask  ne 

what  is  Wit's  price  ? 
I  answer^  '^  Push  the  claret  here,  whatever  may  he i<<  price  P 

Tho  shortest  actors  aow  contrive  to  get  a  rather  lon|»  price. 
And  singers  too,  although  sometimes  they^re  hardly  worth  a 

song.  Price ; 
With  fiddler^  dancers,  fresh  from  France,  weU  liklag  a  Jeha 

Bull  price. 
Though  some,  when  they  get  nothing;  may  be  aaid  te  fctdi 

their  full  price, 

WhereVr  yon  sell,  whatever  you  sell,  when  aeniaff  sack  a 

higher  price ; 
But  tlmen  are  cbangc<1, 1  seed  aot  aay,  when  yon  Wcone 

the  buyer.  Price; 
For  then  tliis  truth  should  In  year  mind  be  vppemoat  aad 

clear.  Price, 
There  are  6<imo  thiags  and  persons  that  at  aothiag  would  be 

dear,  Price* 

Don't  buy  a  politician,  don*t  have  him  at  a  loaii,  Prtoe  ; 
Nor  lawyerA,  when  they  tell  you«  you  may  take  tbem  at 

your  own  price ; 
Nor  doctors,  who,  if  Ibshlonable.  alwava  fl«tchan  evea  price; 
And  clear  of  these,  the  '^dell  nimacr  shall  aevor  fetch  a 

btephen  Prico« 

Your  sneaking,  sonr,  Instdtoaa  knaves— I  hope  ywi  wont 

find  many.  Price,— 
Yonr  C'antwella  on  the  stage  of  lifts  dom*t  buy  ^em  tn  at  aay 

Rrice; 
vour  braina,  if  brains  you  have,  and  sell  ^en  at  a  air 
price. 
But  ifire  your  hearts  away,  my  boys— <fo»'t  aeQ  *sm  il 
whatever  price. 
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And  b*  ma**  ndsM  whM  thar  i 
boM,  Prict. 


i-udl 


DO*  iluU  Jut  BUka 
DothlDg  like  thD  Old 
Blne«  the  ilijt  of  MaduDfl  Ere, 
in  h«  lit— Tonr  hnltb,  tdf  Joltr 


"BntTo,  tirT'  exclaimed  the  delighted  hero  of 
the  Bong,  Bt  iu  coaclMion.  Sir,  will  yuu  take  furtr 
poimda  ■-QJght,  tir,  to  appear  at  Drur^  Lane  in  your 
OWD  Tery  particular  and  dsTiLisbl;  admired  pises  of 
■Killing no  KurdecT'" 

"Forty  poonda  »-night!"  cried  Hook; — "no,  I 
woulda't  take  Maif  the  money  to  commit  such  a 
barbarity  ;  nay,  ten  pounds  a-nif^bt  shouldn't  tempt 
me.  KUIiog  may  te  do  murder,  when  the  re^tular 
actors  combine  to  destroy  an  ftulhor's  proiluclion; 
but  for  the  dramatist  to  appear  himself  in  Lis  own 
&rc«,  to  assist  at  the  assaiiidiiatioD  of  his  own  child 
— to  slaughter  hia  tender  offupring  in  public  with 
niBlice  alorethougbt — Ibis  is  the  norst  of  kUliag — 
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vhat  shall  I  do  with  my  hundred-pound  noteT — I 
must  deposit  that  at  home," 

"  Never  mind  that,  sir,"  responded  ths  manager ; 
"  I'll  insure  you  ajjainsl  losing  that  hundred."  And 
well  he  might,  seeing  (hat  the  hundred  pound  nota 
VM  a  "  forgery  of  the  brain" — a  draft  on  the  built 
of  fiction,  merely  circulated  to  nuM  us  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  members  of  the  Corinthian  Qub. 

Reeling,  shoutini:,  singing,  we  approached  Wood- 
cot  Grevn,  and  pasHing  a  small  public  house,  our 
guide  pointed  out  llie  hall  of  Eblis,  "  £icuse  me, 
genllemnu,  one  moment,"  he  ssid  ;  and  rushing  into 
(be  bar  of  (lie  "  Running  Horse,"  relumed  a£no*t 
instantaneously  with  a  quart  bottle  peeping  out  of 
his  coat  pocket.  "  Brsudr,  sir."  said  Price  (osUr); 
"  I  unell  it,  sir."    "  All  righ"  1"  whUpered  Uook. 


IfouLrti 


"What  d'ye  My,  sir/" 

"t<o(hing;  but  I  make  up  for  it  by  singing." 
And  bere,  with  barely  the  pause  of  a  minute,  fol- 
lowed another  song  on  the  then  forthcomiug  Derby, 
ending  with  a  line  which  not  even  the  bent  sjiortiiig 
prophet  of  our  dat'  could  have  improved  upiin 
either  in  neatneos  oi  point  or  trudi  of  prcdii'tion  ; 
for,  Id  allusion  to  the  winner  in  the  approaching 
ncc,  (Mr.  Forth  being  (he  owner  of  the  horse,)  ihc 
singer  felicitously  propbeaied, 

ThtAnAsbsllbDBntl 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  ramble  through  the 
town  was  proposed,  and  Hook,  Price,  and  myself 
strolled  towards  (he  "  Spread  Eagle,"  to  hear  the 
state  of  the  odds  on  the  approaching  Derby.  Just 
aa  we  reached  tlie  door  of  (hat  most  excellent  hos- 
leUerie,  I  woa  occoaled  by  a  man  drerwed  in  a  gaudy 
Brery,  light  green   coat,  belcher  hanilkerchie" 


buge  gold  hatband,  white  c 
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' 

glazed  top-boots, 
who,  placing  in  my 
bands  a  card,  hoped 
that  he  should  have 
the  honor  of  con- 
ducting me  to  his 


ing  like  a  boll'*  eje  bloodshot,  I  read  the  card  ;  it 
rOin  as  per  margin. 

"Let's  hare  fonin  fun!"  eictaimod  Rook,  on 
reading  this ;  "rriuc  aod  I  will  bo  dnnk  on  the 
premisea.  Come  along,  Stephen  !"  And  in  a  regu- 
Ur  gin-broken  Toice,  he  hiccupped  out  the  words 
at  ugo'a  song : — 

King  SUolktH  WBS  ■  wnrthT  nnr, 
Hl^mdiH  wf t  him  but  i  rmvn ; 
He  bM  lheintdi|,rnn  ill  tou  dnr. 
With  Ihiit  he  allied  ihi'  ullor-loan. 

The  "tonter"  of  the  real  Pandemonium  now  ap- 
proacbed.  and  again  importuned  us  ;  seeing  the  reel- 
ing State  of  my  companions,  he  suggested  a  glass 
of  iced  aoda,  which  he  declared  was  always  i«ady 
■rith  the  supper  at  the  cottoge- 

"Hnrnb  br  the  cottage!"   said  Uook;   "but 


The  room  we  entered  was  dirty  and  Hl-Ughted  j 
the  dingy  waits  and  barred  windows  formed  a  loeaU 
not  ill-associated  with  (be  crime  and  wretchedneM 
it  harliored.  The  parly  assembled  cunEisled  of  four 
indiriduals,  two  croupiers nnd  two  "bonnets,"  which, 
for  the  licnelit  of  the  uninitiated.  I  beg  to  mention 
are  confederates  ilreased  as  players,  to  assist  in 
(ligeaning  the  public.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
hung  n  gundy  lamp,  which  thrt'w  its  oily  rays  on  ■ 
large  oiilong  table  covered  witli  green  baiie,  on 
which  was  )>aintcd  various  figures  and  directions  for 
those  who  "stood  the  haaurd  of  the  die;"  small 
bowls  nf  mnple  wood,  two  wooden  rafcea,  and  ena- 
dry  counters,  formed  its  furniture.  On  a  side  table, 
graceil  by  a  cloth  whose  particular  hue  it  might  he 
difhciilt  to  deline,  the  supper  was  spread :  it  con- 
sigted  of  a  huge,  coarse-looking  bam,  a  few  slicra  of 
raw,  gristly  beef,  and  a  liowl  of  gritty-looking  salad. 
Then  there  were  two  bot(le,4  of  home-made  gooie- 
berry  colled  cham|>agne.  a  few  ditto  of  soda  in  a 
stable  pail,  and  tho  identical  brandy  that  wo  had 
seen  purchased  at  the  "Running  Home." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  make  vonr  game '."  exclaimed 
(he  croupier,  taking  hia  aiaiion  on  •  hlgh<backed 
chair  at  the  side  of  the  table :  "  we  bet  the  odda 
against  nicks  aod  doublets — the  dice,  Ur.  Dunlop  " 
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ADVENTURE  WITH  THEODORE  UOOK. 


Upon  which,  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  was  vice-oroupicr, 
opened  a  packet  of  dice,  containing  three  pair,  and 
shook  them  together  in  one  of  the  bowls.  Hook 
took  the  box,  and,  putting  a  few  half-crowns  upon 
the  table,  cried,  "Seven's  the  main!"  "Seven's  a 
nick,"  said  the  croupier,  at  the  same  time  paying 
the  stake.  "  Eight's  the  main !"  "  Eight  the  caster 
has  to  five,  eight  with  the  quatres ;  no  gentleman 
on  the  doublets."     Again  the  stake  was  paid. 

During  this  proceeding,  I  rather  fancied  Mr.  Dun- 
lop,  who  had  raked  the  dice  towards  him,  fingered 
them  in  a  ]>eculiar  manner.  In  my  zeal  to  prevent 
Price  putthig  down  his  money,  I  trod  so  heavily 
upon  his  gouty  foot,  as  to  wring  from  him  an  ex- 
clamation ;  but  he  took  the  hint,  and  putting  his 
money  "  contre,"  waited  the  result  of  the  throw. 
"Seven's  the  main!"  cried  the  caster.  "Deuce 
ace !"  shouted  the  croupier,  raking  up  the  winnings ; 
"  tho  caster's  out." 

"  Give  me  the  dice,"  drawled  out  one  of  the 
"  bonnets," — "  five's  the  main !"  "  Seven  the  cas- 
ter has  to  five — die  down,  Mr.  Dunlop !"  for,  in  the 
throwing,  one  of  the  dice  (as  I  thought,  purposely,) 
went  off  the  table. 

"  I've  got  it,"  he  continued,  as  he  went  on  throw- 
ing— "  six  to  four  in  favor  of  the  caster — ^^c  take 
it  in  halves.'  "I'll  bet  it!"  exclaimed  Hook.  Up 
came  a  deuce  ace,  two's,  three  ace  aces.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  sec  a  four,  five,  or  a  six,  and  determined  at 
the  end  of  the  throw  to  inspect  tho  dice,  but  the 
"  bonnet"  was  too  wary  ;  for  as  he  threw  tray  deuce, 
he,  in  a  pretended  passion,  anathematized  the  dice, 
and  threw  them  into  the  comer  of  the  room,  where 
they  were  immediately  pounced  upon  by  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  the  livery  servant. 

"Will  any  gentleman  take  any  refreshment?" 
asked  the  croupier;  "we've  a  beautiful  ham. — 
Tomkins,  offer  the  gentlemen  some  soda  and  bran- 
dy." 

After  this  oblation,  the  other  "bonnet,"  who  was 
called  Captain  Denscol,  took  the  box,  and  appeared, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  hold  one  between  his 
third  finger  and  the  box,  making  a  prodigious  rat- 
tling with  the  other. — "Seven's  the  main !" 

The  two  bona  fide  players.  Hook  and  Trice,  went 
against  him,  despite  my  looks  and  nudges,  though 
the  result  would  have  been  equally  the  same,  as  the 
caster  could  evidently  land  the  dice  as  he  pleased. 
— "  Seven's  a  nick !" 

" A  cup  of  weak  tea !"  said  the  croupier; — "A 
glass  of  sherry  and  water!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dunlop; 
— "Tomkins,  open  the  champagne!"  In  a  minute, 
a  pop  and  a  whiz  were  heard,  and  as  the  ballad 
flays — 

The  juloe  of  ripe  (gooseberries)  flowed  in  our  glasses. 

The  senses  of  my  companions  being  rather  more 
under  control  than  they  had  intended  them  to  ap- 
pear, the  little  we  "  imbibed"  did  not  disorder  our 
wits  to  the  anticipated  extent.  We  were  more  than 
A  match  for  our  antagonists,  kept  our  eyes  quite 
open,  watched  all  their  movements,  and  avoided  de- 
feat.  After  some  perseverance,  it  was  pretty  clear 
to  the  knaves  that  we  were  further  off  than  ever 
from  being  victims  to  their  devices,  however  know- 
ingly laid,  or  dexterously  executed.  Nay,  Price  had 
even  realized  a  small  capital  and  was  proposing  our 
departure,  when  the  rural  Crocky,  addressing  him- 
flelf  to  me,  said,  in  a  tone  of  impertinence,  "Do 
you  or  do  you  not,  gerUUmen^  intend  giving  us  our 
ruvenge  ?" 


"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied,  "  at  a  public  gaming- 
table ;  such  a  thing  is  unheard  of." 

"  Nor  you?"  addressing  himself  to  the  Americau. 
"  I'll  see  you 

I  shall  not  sav  ezactlj  what  he  said. 
Because  it  ought  astonish  ears  polite. 

"  Nor  you  ?"  turning  to  the  illustrious  and  fearless 
Theodore,  who  at  once  burst  forth — 

Bevengo !  he  criee,  and  the  traitor  dies  I 

shouted  Hook,  stamping  his  foot,  and  giving  an  imi- 
tation of  an  evergreen  English  singer,  in  a  cele- 
brated passage  from  an  opera  then  greatly  in  vogue. 

"  Good  night,  gentlemen,'*  said  King  Stephen. 

"  Waiter,  what's  to  pay  for  the  brandy  ?" 

"  D the  brandy,  sir !"  said  the  man  with  the 

diamond  broach,  adjusting  his  substitute  for  a  three- 
and-fourpcnny  gossamer  fiercely  upon  his  head; 
"  we  neither  want  your  money  nor  your  company." 
And  up  ho  rose,  rake  in  hand  from  his  seat.  His 
companions  also  rose,  muttering  to  each  other,  and 
evidently  working  themselves  into  an  intensity  of 
passion. 

"  I  told  you  what  it  would  come  to,"  said  the 
landlady  ;  "  you  had  better  leove  the  house  without 
making  any  disturbance — a  set  of  horse-jockeya 
coming  here,  to  disturb  quiet  honest  people !" 

At  another  time,  I  should  have  thought  of  the  oki 
Latin  adage — 

Dat  vcniam  corvls,  vexat  censnra  colnmbas— 

but  I  had  no  time  for  classical  quotation ;  for  a  fray 
was  obviously  about  to  ensue,  concerning  which, 
feeling  indignant  at  the  insolence  and  rascality  with 
wliith  we  were  treated,  I  was  totally  indifferent, 
cxoei)t,  indeed,  on  poor  Price's  account,  whose  thews 
and  sinews  were  ill-qualified  for  such  an  adventure. 
I  started  up,  however,  on  seeing  the  others  rise, 
and  silentlv  turned  mv  cuffs  down — an  indication 
that  I  was  ready  if  necessary.  "  You  sha'nt  leave 
the  house,"  said  the  croupier,  advancing  towards 
me.  "  That  remains  to  he  proved,"  I  replied,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  i.  e.,  putting  myself  in  a 
posture  of  defence. 

Stephen  Price,  meanwhile,  as  he  saw  the  tallest 
"  leg"  confront  him,  behaved  with  the  stoutest  met- 
tle, or  as  Hook  would  have  said,  "  metal :"  for,  to 
my  infinite  amusement,  he  seized  the  poker^  and 
brandishing  it  in  the  air,  exclaimed  after  the  man- 
ner, and  (as  was  once  observed  on  a  similar  imita- 
tion) "  very  much  after'''  the  manner  of  the  celebrated 
Mackay,  the  only  representative  of  Scotch  characters 
I  ever  saw — "  Ma  conscience !  what  would  the  dea- 
con, my  father,  say  ?" 

Upon  this.  Hook,  seizing  the  top  of  a  small  sauce- 
pan, which  he  employed  as  a  target,  and  the  tongs, 
which  he  flourished  sword-fashion  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque way,  assumed  the  form  of  the  Dougal  crea* 
ture,  rushed  forward,  and,  throwing  himsehf  on  one 
knee,  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  ;  then,  putting 
himself  into  a  regular  Coburg  Theatre  cut-and- 
thrust  attitude,  spluttered  forth  some  mock  Gaelic, 
ending  with  "  Her  nainsell  has  eaten  the  town  praed 
at  the  Cross  o'  Glasgow,  and  py  her  troth  she'll  fight 
for  Baillic  Sharvie  at  the  Clachau  of  AberfoU — tai 
will  she  e'en !"  This  said,  seconding  his  words  with 
deeds,  he  made  his  weapon  datter  awfully  about  the 
ears  of  the  tall  "  log." 

The  fray  now  became  general.  Greek  met  Greek, 
and  the  tug  of  war  was  terrible ;  the  tables  were 
OTerthrowOi  the  dice-boxes  rattled  against  the  win* 
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m  flew,  and  above  all  Inapi  rliittprpil. 
Hook's  *oii'e  wss  heard,  stioiiting  passages  from 
balf-a-dozeo  plays  at  a  (iiuc  : — 

Lay  oQ  ^focdulT! 
Anprnuh  llina  llkn  the  mfflnl  ninlin  Bill. 
Tb«  artDsil  Mcnduu,  oc  llw  lulu  iHieU  Ham ! 
Oh.tlilr'L'i'irret, 
When  Id  one  line  tvo  ^nTbi  ttigt'thi-r  11W9I ! 
CoDiF.  Stfiiar  Kodi'rien,  I'm  f<>c  ym '. 


u  fruiii  (or  nthrr  to) 


"Danda  ofT!  murder  t  police  I"  eiolaimed  tbe 
landladj,  rusliin);  in,  followed  1>t  a  alip-sliod  kitclion 
wench.  With  the  presence  of  the  fury,  Blranp!  to 
My,  came  peace,  upreading  her  vings  over  the  scene 
of  Mrife  and  derolation.  It  was  not,  of  course,  our 
wish  to  protract  the  fray,  and  our  adversaries  socmcd 
equally  dispoxed  to  capitulate.  We  stood  still;  a 
truce  was  by  eotnmon  consent  establitihed.  One  of 
them,  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  commissioner  in 
a  late  national  afTray,  proposed  the  suppeiuuon  of 
ho.iti1itie?.  provided  ve  would  refund  tlic  numerous 
dollars  wc  had  non  ;  thus,  as  in  China,  making  it  a 
most  "dolorous"  afTair.  This  mercantile  proposi- 
tion, however,  we  declined,  and  couimetived  a  retreat 


which,  like  that  of  the  fireat  warrior  of  the  age,  waa 
in  our  cstinialion  so  well  conducted,  as  to  "  eclipse 
the  very  glory  of  Our  advance," 

So  «ipiial  a  victory  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
gained  RithouC  incurring  a  few  coauallics  in  the 
Anglo- American  force.  Our  return  of  wounded 
was— Field  Marshal  Hook,  sliglKly ;  Manager  Price, 
severely  in  his  gouty  footj  ini'self,  not  at  alt  dan- 
perous'ly.  The  loss  amtained  by  the  enemy  canni)t 
be  so  aceuralely  reporlod ;  but  it  is  certain  that  tho 
lieails  of  several  "legs"  were  broken,  and  various 
glasses  were  numbered  with  the  incurable.  We 
had  succeeded  in  capturing  sundry  rakes,  dice-boxes, 
maple  bowls,  and  other  Implements  of  the  war 
■gainst  society  ;  but  these  prizes  were  subsequently 
abnudoned,  and  lefl  scattered  over  the  battle-field. 

■  •  •  Of  those  who  laughed  with  me  that  day, 
none  remain.  They  bave  illustrated,  in  their  own 
fate,  tbe  brevity  of  that  Kfe  which  they  helped  to 
make  cheerful: — the  eccentric  lUrine,  Iho  whim- 
loving  American,  the  kind-hearted  friend, — some 
there  are  who  yet  miss  them ;  but  for  poor  Book, 
whose  faceliou.«ues8  eidivencd  the  dullest,  who  with 
the  convivial  whs  moat  jovial  of  all, — ht  it  miaacd, 
not  by  a  circle,  by  a  party,  merely — 

Boclclx  droops  tot  tbe  lateolMi  ]eat 
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Netib  arrivelateat  a  dinner-party,  your  host  and 
hostess  arc  apt  to  get  "fussy"  at  the  probability 
■of  the  dinner  being  spoilt,  and  will  vent  their  spleen 
upon  their  absent  guests.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
extol  your  Amphylrion's  house  and  furniture,  not 
fbrgetling  a  considerable  portion  of  "  soft  solder  " 
to  the  hostess  in  praise  of  her  "lovely  progeny." 
Ascertain,  if  possible,  the  names  and  occupations 
of  all  the  guests,  so  that  you  may  be  prepared  to 
(brow  in  an  appropriate  word  to  any  one  you  may 
cbaiice  to  get  next  to.    If  an  antiquated  damsel, 


doomed  to  single-blessedness  (query,  wretchedncw\ 
talk  of  the  folly  of  Touthful  marriages,  dwell  upon 
the  abaurdity  of  bi^ng  taken  from  the  rcbool-room 
to  the  altar,  and  run  the  changes  upon  "cbildish 
attachments,"  "loo  young  to  know  their  own 
minds,"  and  "  marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leiHurc." 
If  a  poet,  pocleSM,  author  or  authoress,  is  placed 
neit  to  you,  quote  a  line,  or  sentence,  if  possible, 
of  their  last  work,  and  Ulk  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
talented  productions  of  the  season.  Censure  the 
severity  of  critics,  which  will  draw  forth  a  reply 
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A  FOOL  8  ANSWER.      UBEFUL  HINT* 


from  the  author  of  **  the  kindness  shown  to  their 
unpretending  Tolume."  If  the  work  is  dull,  tell 
the  writer  the  right-minded  public  will,  in  time,  ap- 
preciate, despite  of  what  the  snarling  critics  may 
say.  If  the  author  has  been  guilty  of  **  plagiarism," 
give  him  or  her  a  catalogue  raisonn^e  of  noble  and 
talented  plagiarists,  throwing  in  the  reply  of  Charles 
the  Second,  who,  when  urged  not  to  patronize  one 
of  Dryden's  plays,  as  having  been  stolen  from  other 
works,  replied,'  **  Steal  me  such  another,  and  111 
patronize  it  as  much  as  I  do  honest  John's."  If 
you  find  yourself  next  to  a  youthful  poetess,  you 
may  say  of  her  work  what  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
said  of  Corinne,  "  I  swallow  it  slowly,  that  I  may 
taste  every  dropu'*  If  chance  places  a  military  man 
next  to  you,  lead  him  on  to  talk  of  drills  and  pipe- 
clay— the  duke  and  the  peninsula,  of  course  pro- 
nonncing  the  corps  to  which  your  neighbor  belongs 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  her  mi^esty's  service.  If 
a  naval  hero  is  your  neighbor,  taUc  of  Nelson,  Howe, 
and  CoUingwood,  and  listen  to  his  yams  of  the  sea, 
and  dangers  of  the  deep.  If  a  traveller  is  placed 
next  to  you,  journey  with  him  over  his  beaten  track, 
and  urge  him  to  publish  his  journals.  With  a  law- 
yer, be  brief;  they  are  more  accustomed  to  talk 
than  to  listen.  With  a  turf-hunter,  drop  in  acci- 
dentally that  you  thought  you  saw  him  the  day 
before  in  the  park,  which  will  give  him  a  cue,  to 
commence  his  narrations  of  high-bred  dames  and 
nobles  with  whom  he  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
In  short,  suit  your  conversation  to  your  company. 
Respecting  anecdotes,  have  a  certain  number  stored 
up  in  your  memory,  ready  to  do  their  duty  when 
called  upon :  but  be  particularly  careful  never  to 
lug  in  one  of  them  out  of  place,  but  be  equally 
prompt,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  to  avail 
yourself  of  it.  Thus,  the  conversation  turns  upon 
Wellington,  you  immediately  begin — "I  heard  a 
most  characteristic  anecdote  of  the  great  man  late- 
ly: Commander  Hall  of  her  majesty's  yacht,  who 
had  *  done  the  state  some  ser>'ice '  in  China,  was 
anxious  to  be  presented  to  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights,  upon  an  occasion  in  which  the  duke  went  on 
board  the  Victoria  and  Albert.  The  name  of  the 
commander  was  mentioned  to  the  duke,  who  said 
he  should  be  delighted  to  be  introduced  to  the  gal- 
lant officer.  The  vainqueur  des  vainqueurs  went 
through  the  yacht,  and  was  about  to  leave  it,  when 
he  turned  round  to  the  captain,  and  said,  introduce 
me  to  your  commander.  The  ceremony  took  place. 
*  Happy  to  know  you.  Commander  Hall.  You  are  a 
brave  fellow ;  fought  like  a  hero  in  the  Nemesis,  in 
China.  Gallant,  gallant.  God  bless  you,'  holding 
out  his  hand  at  the  same  time.  The  son  of  Neptune 
warmly  grasped  the  veteran  warrior's  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  would  rather  have  that  blessing  than  that  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  bishops 
put  together.' '' 

After  telling  your  story,  wait  (as  the  professed 
actors  do)  for  the  applause,  and  do  not  be  carried 
away  by  it,  or  be  led  to  tell  another  story,  until  an 
equally  favorable  opportunity  occurs.  If  the  sub* 
ject  turns  upon  politics,  quote  Sheridan  and  the 


pure  elector  of  that  immaculate  borough  of  Stafford. 
"  So,  Mr.  Sheridan,  you  are  about  to  give  us  reform ; 
that's  right,  only  think,  in  some  towns  there  are 
poor  fellows,  I  hear  say,  that  get  nothing  at  all  for 
their  votes ;  that  an't  right,  and  wants  reforming 
altogether.    Talking  of  reform,"  you  may  continue, 
'^  I  must  tell  you  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
that  occurred  during  the  last  reign.    Lord  —  pfdd 
a  visit  to  Bedlam ;  among  the  inmates  was  a  poor 
woman,  who  happened  to  ask  hia  lordship  his  name, 
*0h,*  replied  the  latter,  *rm  Mr.  Smith,'  giving  a 
travelling  name.    Nothing  more  occurred  until  a 
few  months  afterwards,  when  the  same  noble  lord 
paid  another  visit  to  the  same  place.     The  woman 
already  alluded  to  approached  his  lordship,  and  in  a 
voice  that  savored  little  of  insanity,  said,  *•  You  gare 
me  a  false  name  when  last  you  were  here ;  but  lei 
that  pass.'    The  kind-hearted  nobleman  assured  the 
poor  sufferer  that  he  had  meant  no  harm.     She  pro- 
ceeded, *  No,  you  are  too  warm-hearted  to  mean  to 
act  unkindly;  but  will  you  do  me  a  favor?    I  am 
mad — I  feel  it — I  know  it,  although  often  I  am  per- 
fectly collected,  yet  I  should  not  be  safe  at  large ; 
but  will  you  tell  the  king,  mad,  insane  as  I  often  am, 
I  never  was  half  so  mad  as  he  was  when  he  put  his 
name  to  the  Reform  bill.' "    An  electioneering  anec- 
dote or  two  may  follow  this ;  but  be  sure  they  are 
short  and  pithy — always  bear  in  mind  the  Princa 
of   Denmark's    instructions  to    the    players,  vidt 
Hamlet. 

In  some  societies  jocose  stories  tell  well.  The  best 
way  of  introducing  them  is  to  mention  poor  James 
Smith,  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Theodore. 
Then  you  may  rattle  off  a  volley  of  their  best  say- 
ings— "  Walking  one  day  with  Hook,  in  winter,  we 
pas!«cd  a  shop  with  the  name  of  Hawcs:  *0h,*  said 
Theodore,  *  fine  weather  for  the  surgeons — a  nice 
practice,  I've  no  doubt,  during  the  frost — 

Perpotnal  tceozluf^s  and  porpetual  thawa, 
Though  bod  for  Nips^  arc  good  for  Haice, 

Before  I  had  finished  laughing,  the  name  of  Thur- 
tell,  the  murderer  of  Weare,  was  named.  *Ay,' 
asked  Hook,  *■  of  course  you  know  why  he  used  an 
air-gun?'  ^  No,'  I  replied.  *•  Because  he  wished  to 
kill  Weare  without  Koyee  ;  or,'  he  continued,  *  like 
an  old  coat? — because  he  was  the  worse  for  leear' 
(Weare).  Our  conversation  then  turned  upon  the 
burning  of  the  Exeter  Theatre.  *Ay,'  said  Hook, 
*•  That's  quite  theatrical — enter  a  fire ;  exit  a  thea- 
tre,'" (Exeter  Theatre.) 

Be  careful  of  risking  a  pun  as  your  own ;  you 
can  introduce  it  in  the  following  manner — *'  A  friend 
of  mine  said  a  tolerable  good  thing  last  week/  then 
give  your  pun  ;  if  it  flashes  in  the  pan,  you  of  course 
add,  **  Well,  I  myself  did  not  see  the  wit  of  it, 
though  all  the  party  laughed."  If  it  goes  off  bril- 
liantly«  when  asked,  who's  your  friend?  you  may 
say,  **  One's  often  worst  friend,  myself." 

Reader,  study  the  above  axioms,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  shortly  become  a  truly  popular  diner* 
out. 


■♦♦♦- 


A  Fool's  Answer. — "How  shameful  it  is  that 
you  should  fall  asleep,"  said  a  dull  preacher  to  a 
drowsy  audience,  *'  whilst  that  poor  idiot  is  awake 
and  attentive."  "  I  would  have  been  asleep,  too, 
md  the  fool,  *'  if  I  had  not  been  an  idiot" 


UsRFUL  Hint. — ^The  art  of  conversation  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  two  fine  qualities.  You  must  orig- 
inate, and  you  must  sympathise ;  you  must  possess, 
at  the  same  time,  the  habits  of  communicating  and 
listening.    The  union  is  rare,  but  irresistible. 
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BY  JOHN   POOLE. 


"  Why,  Gingerly  t"  exclaimed  Tom  Damper,  as 
he  entered  the  public  drawing-room  at  Mrs.  Bustlers 
Boarding  House,  at  Brighton ;  *^  Why  Gingerly  t 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  days  of  the  season,  all  the 
world  is  out  enjoying  it,  yet  here  are  you,  at  three 
0*cl6ck,  sitting  alone,  on  the  self-same  chair,  in  the 
self-same  attitude,  and  looking  through  the  self- 
same pane  of  glass,  as  at  eleven  this  morning  when 
I  left  you.    What  ails  you  r 

Gingerly  made  no  reply ;  but  breathed  on  one  of 
the  panes  of  glass,  drew  the  letter  B  on  it  with  his 
forefinger,  and  heaved  a  sigh. 

'*  Tou  are  the  oddest  fellow  in  the  universe,'*  con- 
tinned  Damper.  **We  have  been  here  nearly  a 
month,  yet,  since  about  the  third  day  after  our  arri- 
Tal,  you  have  hardly  stirred  out  of  the  house.*' 

'*  It  is  a  very  nice  house,**  said  Gingerly ;  and  he 
heaved  a  heavier  sigh  than  before. 

**  It  was  at  my  recommendation  you  came  to  it,** 
said  Damper ;  **  but  though  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  the  inside  of  it,  its  outside  also  has 
many  charms  for  me.  Again  I  ask,  what  ails 
you?** 

**  Damper  !**  said  Gingerly. 

**  Well" 

*«  Damper  1**  repeated  Gingerly,  with  a  sigh. 

**  You  said  that  before.** 

"  Damper — ^were  you  ever  in  love  ?*' 

'*  I  was  never  out  of  it  till  I  had  turned  five-and- 
ibrty ;  but  being,  at  this  present  talking,  within  two 
months  of  fifty,  and  a  bachelor  moreover,  I  should 
think  myself  a  fool  were  I  in  such  a  scrape  now. 
You,  who  are  by  five  years  my  senior,  of  course  are 
not.** 

Gingerly  made  no  reply ;  but,  sighing  profoundly, 
took  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  smeared 
oat  the  large,  flourishing  B  which  he  had  just  be- 
fore  drawn.    There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute. 

'*  Damper — may  I  trust  you  with  a  secret  ?** 

**  Yes — so  it  be  not  a  love  confidence.** 

'*  In  that  case,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  have  no- 
thing to  thank  you  for.** 

'*  Seriously  now,  my  dear  Gingerly,  do  you  mean 
to  Bay  you  are  in  love  ?** 

Gingerly  expended  another  sigh,  again  turned 
towards  his  favorite  pane,  and  re-instated  his  big 
booncing  B. 

"O,  Damper  I*' at  length  he  exclaimed,  "if  you 
had  a  heart  you  would  feel  for  me.** 

**  I  should  if  I  saw  you  hanging,  or  drowning,  or 
snflfering  under  any  reasonable  trouble ;  but  to  feel 
for  an  old  bachelor  of  fifty-five  in  love,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  too ! — Ridiculous !  But,  come ; 
I  suppose  I  must  listen  to  you,  so  tell  me  all  about 
it." 

"  And  who  so  proper  as  you  for  the  confidence, 
when  you  are  to  blame  for  the  accident  !^* 

**!!**  exclaimed  Damper,  with  unfeigned  sur- 
prise. 

**  Yes,  you,'*  answered  Gingerly ;  "  because,  but 
for  your  recommendation,  I  never  should  have  set 
foot  in  Mrs.  Bustle's  boarding-house.'* 

"  So,  then,  it  is  some  one  in  this  house,  who  has 
smitten  your  susceptible  old  heart  ?"  said  Damper, 
with  a  laugh.  And  he  continued :  "  I  think  I  can 
name  the  tender  fair  one.** 


*'  To  be  sure  you  can,"  replied  Gingerly. 

**It  is  old  Widow  Swillswallow,  who  eats  and 
drinks  from  morning  till  night,  and  is  heard  by  all 
in  the  house,  snoring  from  night  till  morning.** 

**  Faugh  !'*  exclaimed  Gingerly,  with  a  shudder  of 
disgust. 

**  Or  old  Miss  Fubsworth,  who  was  bom  on  the 
day  of  the  coronation  of  George  the  Third?" 

"  Absurd  I"  exclaimed  Gingerly. 

"  Then  it  must  be  old  Widow  Waddilove ;  for  she 
is  the  only  other  lady-lodger  here.** 

**  Preposterous !"  cried  Gingerly,  somewhat  an- 
grily. **  Old  Mm,  and  old  thai  /  Is  there  nobody  else 
you  can  think  of?** 

*'  There  is  but  one  other,**  replied  Damper ;  **  in 
which  case  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  have  not  the 
slightest  chance  in  that  quarter ;  for  Mrs.  Bustle  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Captain  O'Popper.** 

''MlstreM  Bustle!  Pooh!  Can*t  you  thmk  of 
one  more." 

*^  There  is  not  one  more,  except,  indeed,  her 
daughter,  Betsv.** 

*'WeUr  said  Gingerly. 

''  Well ?"  echoed  Damper.  **  You  can't  be  think- 
ing of  her." 

*'  And  why  not?    She  is  very  pretty.** 

"  True,"  replied  Damper ;  **  but  you  forget  that 
she  is  also  very  young." 

*'No,"  said  Gingerly;  "that's  the  very  thing  I 
am  thinking  about.  She  is  eighteen :  a  delicious 
age !  Surely,  now,  you  don't  pretend  that  a  girl 
of  eighteen  is  too  young  for  me  ?" 

"Not  a  day,"  replied  Damper,  somewhat  drily; 
"  but  I,  who  am  your  junior,  should  think  myself 
too  old  for  a  girl  of  eighteen." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,  my  good  friend.  I  am 
my  own  master,  have  an  unencumbered  nine  hun- 
dred a-year,  am  not  troubled  with  a  relation  in  the 
world — and — and — in  short,  I'm  resolved  to  marry 
Betsy  Bustle."  Saying  which,  he  fiourished  half-a- 
dozen  B  s  with  an  air  of  unconquerable  determina- 
tion. 

Damper  gave  him  a  twirl  round,  and  stared  him 
full  in  the  face. 

" Gingerly,"  said  he ;  "if  your  head  were  not  as 
bald  of  hair  as  an  apple,  I  should  advise  you  to  go 
this  moment  and  get  it  shaved,  for  you  are  mad— 
stark,  staring  mad.  Fifty-five  and  eighteen !  If  you 
<io  marry  Miss  Bustle,  my  fine  fellow,  look  out  for 
squalls." 

"  Of  course,**  replied  Gingerly,  with  a  look  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  ;  "  I  must  expect  that  our  children 
will  squall  just  the  same  as  other  people's." 

"  You  misunderstand  me ;  I  say  if  you  do  marry 
Betsy  Bustle,  remember  that  there  is  already  a 
lover  in  the  case." 

"  Damper,  don*t  say  so,**  cried  Gingerly. 

"There  is,"  continued  the  consoling  friend; 
"  there  is,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  A  favored  lover 
too :  favored  by  the  daughter,  by  the  mother,  and, 
which  is  of  no  little  importance,  by  Captain  O'Pop- 
per also— the  Captain,  as  you  know,  being  as  much 
master  here  as  if  he  and  Mrs.  Bustle  were  already 
united." 

Gingerly  turned  pale,  and  big  drops  rolled  from  his 
brow.    For  some  time  ho  was  unable  to  speak.    At 
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length,  with  faltering  voice,  he  inquired  of  Damper 
what  grounds  he  had  for  his  belief. 

" Chiefly  this/*  replied  the  latter:  "I  have  fre- 
quently heard  her  speak  to  her  mother  about  a  cer- 
tain George ;  and  from  the  tone  in  which  she  always 
utters  the  name ^" 

"Then  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive  I"  joyfully 
exclaimed  Gingerly.     "  My  name  is  George." 

"  But,"  said  the  imperturbable  friend,  **  she  some- 
times speaks  of  him  as  ^  young  George." 

"  And  what  then  ?  I  never  told  her  my  age  ;  and 
she  is  not  obliged  to  know  that  I  am  fifty,  or  so.  I 
tell  you  what,  Damper ;  that  I  am  the  object  of  her 
tender  thoughts  I  am  now  certain — that  is  to  say, 
almost  certain.  Now  I  would  have  proof  of  it,  and 
that  you  roust  obtain  for  me." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  love  confidence,"  coolly  replied  Damper. 

**  But  you  must,  my  dear  Damper ;  for  this  once 
you  must — unless  you  wish  to  see  your  poor  friend 
throw  himself  from  the  head  of  the  chain-pier  souse 
into  the  sea." 

As  Gingerly  uttered  these  words  with  something 
like  earnestness,  his  friend,  unwilling  to  be  acces- 
sory to  such  a  catastrophe,  consented,  after  some 
further  entreaty,  to  undertake  the  task : — not  with- 
out thinking  to  himself  that  should  Gingerly  actual- 
ly marry  the  girl,  he  would  be  the  greatest  fool  in 
the  universe— -excepting  only  the  girl  herself  for 
marrying  him. 

"  Now,"  said  Gingerly,  *'  I  must  first  of  all  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  am  the  most  timid  man  alive — I 
mean  in  love  matters — and  that  is  why  I  have  never 
popped  the  question  to  mortal  woman.  Indeed,  a? 
to  popping  the  question  at  all,  it  is  a  thing  I  could 
not  do,  were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years.  Pop !  To 
a  delicate-minded  man  the  very  word  itself  is  a  hor- 
rid word.  I  could  as  soon  pop  a  pistol  at  a  woman's 
head,  as  the  question  at  her  heart.  No :  if  I  succeed, 
as  I  am  sure  I  shall,  in  ensnaring  the  heart  of  my 
charming  Betsy,  it  will  be,  not  by  any  daring  ma- 
noeuvre, but  by  sly  approaches,  by  little  gallantries, 
by  delicate  attentions,  such  as  the  female  heart  only 
can  appreciate,  such  as  no  female  heart  can  resist." 

"  And  when  do  you  mean  to  begin  ?"  said  Dam- 
per. 

"  I  shall  astonish  you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  I 
shall :  I  have  begun.  I  have  already  made  one  step 
in  advance,  and  I  flatter  myself  you  will  give  me 
some  credit  for  the  ingenuity  of  it.  You  know  the 
new  novel  that  every  body  is  talking  about — *  The 
Timid  Lover.*  Well;  the  hero,  Mortimer  Saint- 
Aubyn  de  Mowbray  Fitz-Eustaceville,  is  a  character 
exactly  resembling  me — timid  as  I  am — something 
younger,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  does  not  signify — and 
the  heroine  is  very  much  like  Miss  Bustle.  Yester- 
day I  bought  the  book — paid  a  guinea  and-a-half 
for  it,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved :  and  sent  it  anony- 
mously to  Betsy — anoni/tnonsly^-do  you  mark  the 
delicate  attention  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Damper ;  "  but,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  can't  discover  the  ingenuity  of  the  proceed- 
ing." 

"  It  consists  in  this — and  that  is  the  point  you 
must  assist  me  in.  Nearly  at  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  there  is  a  situation  of  great  interest,  where 
the  timid  lover  first  hints  at  liis  passion  for  the  hero- 
ine. I  put  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  book  to  mark  the 
place,  and  Miss  Bustle  must  have  noticed  it.  Now 
I  want  you  to  draw  from  her  whether,  in  reading 
that  passage — ^for  I  saw  her  reading  it  last  night — 


she  thought  of  me.    If  she  did,  she  ia  mine.    That 
I  call  both  delicate  and  ingenious." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Betsy  entered  the  room, 
and,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Gingerly,  with  a 
volume  of  *'  The  Timid  Lover  "  in  her  hand.  Gin- 
gerly whispered  to  his  friend  that  now  was  the  time 
for  the  exi)eriment ;  he  cast  a  look  of  ludicrous  ten- 
derness at  the  young  lady,  stammered  a  few  words 
which  were  utterly  unintelligible,  and  went  out  for 
a  walk ;  but  with  the  intention  of  soon  rctumipg  to 
learn  the  result  of  Damper's  inquiries. 

"  What  a  funny  gentleman!"  exclaimed  MissBu- 
tle,  as  Gingerly  made  his  retiring  bow. 

*'  Funny  1"  thought  Damper ;  **  that  is  not  a  very 
promising  epithet  for  the  timid  lover.'* 

*'His  manners  are  much  altered  since  he  fint 
came  here,"  continued  Miss  Bustle.  '*  Tfien  he  wis 
very  talkative ;  now  he  scarcely  ever  utters  a  word. 
And  he  gives  one  such  comical  looks,  too !  Captam 
OTopper  said  yesterday  that  one  would  think  be 
is  easting  sheep*s  eyes  at  somebody  or  other— 
though  I  don't  know  what  that  means.  But  he  is  a 
nice  old  man,  after  all.  I  wonder,  though,  he  does 
not  wear  a  wig ;  his  old  bald  head  shines  so  one  can 
almost  see  one's  face  in  it.  I  don't  think  such  a 
veri/  bald  head  is  pretty." 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  Damper  was  much 
encouraged  by  these  observations  to  proceed  on  his 
friend's  behalf;  but,  having  undertaken  his  cause, 
he  resolved  against  abandoning  it. 

*'  Miss  Bustle,"  said  he,  "  you  are  mistaken  con- 
cerning Mr.  Gingerly  on  one  point :  ho  is  not  old — 
not  remarkably  old." 

"Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Miss  Bustle;  "how  one 
may  be  deceived  by  appearances !  He  looks  a 
great  deal  older  than  my  poor,  dear,  dead-and-gone 
grandpapa,  who  was  sixty-three  when  he  died." 

"  He  is  nothing  like  so  old  as  that,**  said  Damper; 
"  and  then.  Miss  Bustle — and  then,  he  is  rich."  This 
last  word  did  Damper  emphasize  in  a  way  to  pro- 
duce an  effect — and  so  it  did. 

**  Rich !"  responded  Miss  Bustle ;  "is  he  indeed? 
Lord  I  how  I  should  like  to  have  Aim — ^for  a  grand- 
papa. I  dare  say  ho  is  very  kind  to  hia  grand- 
children." 

The  learned  advocate  perceiving  that  he  bad  taken 
nothing  by  his  motion,  fell  back  upon  the  point  on 
which  he  had  been  chiefly  instructed ;  and  merely 
explaining  by  the  way,  that  as  his  friend  was  un- 
married, it  was  impossible  he  should  have  children, 
and  that,  therefore,  grandchildren  were  out  of  the 
question,  ho  went  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the 
book. 

"  Is  that  a  new  work  you  are  reading,  Miss  Bustle?" 

"Yes,  Sir;  it  is  the  *  Timid  Lover,*  and  is  only 
just  out.'* 

"  You  are  fortunate  in  getting  it  so  early  from  a 
circulating-library,"  observed  Damper,  pretending 
ignorance  of  the  fact. 

"  Anxious  as  I  was  to  read  it,  I  might  have  wait- 
ed six  weeks  for  it  had  I  depended  on  the  library, 
and  after  all,  perhaps,  have  been  obliged  to  read 
the  third  volume  first.  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  present; 
and,  although  it  came  anonvmously,  I  know  Terr 
well  who  sent  it.  What  delicate  attention !  Oh  V* 
And  here  the  young  lady  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  and  sighed. 

Bravo!  thought  Damper;  this  will  do.  "And 
pray  Miss,"  said  he,  "  is  there  not  in  it  one  situation 
of  peculiar  interest  ?  I  mean  that  where  the  timid 
lover  first  hints  at  his  passion  for  the  heroine  ?" 
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*<It  is  charming,"  replied  Miss  Betsy;  *'It  abso- 
lutely drew  tears  nom  me!** 

*'  And  did  you  think  of  no  one — no  one — whilst 
yoa  were  reading  it  ?**  inquired  Damper. 

**  Indeed  I  did ;  and  Til  tell  you  in  confidence, 
who  it  was.  I  thought  all  the  way  through  of  Mr. 
Ginfferly." 

''Well,  thought  Damper;  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  frealcs  of  the  heart !  And  that  my  old  friend 
should  make  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
in  Brighton!** 

**•  The  two  characters  are  so  alike !  except, "  con- 
tinued Miss  Bustle,  **that  Mr.  Gingerly  is  rather  the 
elder  of  the  two.** 

**'  Yeis  yes ;  I  adnut  that  my  friend  is  a  little  older 
than  the  hero,  Mortimer  Saint-Aubyn  de  Mowbray 
Fitz-Eustaceville  is  represented  to  be.** 

"  What  !**  exclaimed  Miss  Betsy,  bursting  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter ;  '*  think  of  him  as  the 
divine  Fitz-Eustaceville!  Shocking!  No;  what 
made  me  think  of  him  was  the  nasty  old  rival,  Lord 
Grumblethorpe,  who  comes  in  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, and  prevents  the  declaration  of  love.  But 
Fits-Eustaceville  is  so  like  a  certain  person  I  But 
waan*t  it  a  delicate  attention,  Mr.  Damper,  on  the 
part  of  the  friend  who  sent  me  the  books  f  And, 
then,  to  put  a  slip  of  paper  into  that  very  place ! 
Oh !  it  speaks  volumes !  I** 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Gingerly  returned ;  and  Muss 
Bustle  being  summoned  by  a  servant  to  go  to  her 
mamma,  he  and  Mr.  Damper  were  left  together. 

"WeU,**  eagerly  cried  the  timid  lover;  "well, 
have  you  sounded  her  ?** 

•*  I  have,**  was  the  reply. 

**  She  hajB  read  the  passage  in  question  ?** 

"  Every  sylUble  of  it.** 

••  Did  it  produce  any  effect  upon  her  ?** 

"Tremendous!** 

*'  Did  she  cry  f    That's  the  great  point.     Did  she 
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"  A  bucket-full  !** 

**You  delight  me,  my  dear  Damper.  Did  she 
notice  the  bit  of  paper?  Did  she  npeak  of  me? 
Did  she  remark  upon  the  delicate  attention  T* 

**  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,"  impatiently  replied  Damper. 
**  And,  now,  pray  don*t  tease  me  any  more  about 
it." 

**  But  my  dear,  dear  Damper ;  did  she  speak  much 
about  me  ?  and  what  was  it  she  said  ?"  • 

"Why — not  much;  but  what  she  did  say  was 
quite  conclusive.** 

"I  told  you  so:  I  knew  that  by  a  little  ingeniouR 
contrivance,  by  a  few  delicate  attentions,  I  should 
make  my  way  to  her  heart.** 

**5»ow,  my  good  friend,**  said  Damper  gravely, 

"prepare    yourself  for    a ^  DaniiM!r*a  speech, 

the  tendency  of  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
to  undeceive  his  self-deluded  friend,  was  cut  short 
by  the  dinner  bell ;  and,  as  they  descended  to  the 
dining-room,  Gingerly  declared  his  intention  to 
spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  win  (in  his  own 
delicate  way)  the  affections  of  Mi>ts  Betsy  Bustle. 
Damper  sighed  for  the  infatuation  of  poor  Gingerly, 
and  resolved,  in  his  own  mind,  to  suve  him  from 
any  aggravated  disappointment,  by  repeating  to 
him,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  word  for  word, 
all  that  had  passed  in  his  conversation  with  the 
young  lady. 

When  the  friends  entered  the  dining-room,  they 
found  the  places,  all  except  two,  occupied.  These 
were  near  the  head  of  the  tablo>  at  which  was  seat- 


ed  Mrs.  Bustle.  Captain  0*Fopper  did  the  honors 
at  the  bottom.  At  his  left  was  the  lovely  Betsy, 
and  next  to  her  was  a  young  man  of  about  three- 
and-twenty.  This  gentleman  wore  a  blue  frock- 
coat  of  military  cut,  a  buff  waistcoat,  and  a  mili- 
tary stock.  He  was  dark;  not  ill-looking;  had  a 
profusion  of  black  hair ;  huge  whiskers ;  and  mus- 
tachios  of  the  fiercest : — such,  indeed,  as  might  well 
have  excited  the  envy  of  one  of  Napoleon's  Old 
Guard.  He  smelt  strong  of  cigar,  and  was  clerk  to 
an  attorney  at  Shorehani.  This  personage  was  no 
other  than  George — the  George — Mr.  George  Hobnill. 

Gingerly  cast  a  longing  look  towards  the  end  of 
the  table  where  was  seated  his  beloved,  but  there 
was  not  a  vacant  place  within  eight  of  her.  Mr. 
Hobnill,  who  occupied  the  seat  for  which  the  for- 
mer would  have  given  one  of  his  ears,  and  whom 
he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  he  inwardly  wished 
— a  long  way  further  off  than  Shoreham. 

"Mr.  Gingerly,"  cried  Mrs.  Bustle,  "as  I  know 
you  are  a  lady*s  man,  I  have  reserved  that  seat  for 
you.  You  are  fortunate  to-day  in  having  a  lady  on 
each  side  of  you.**  This  she  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
patronage :  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  %'acant 
chair  between  Oingerly's  prime  horrors — Old  Widow 
Swillswallow  and  Miss  Fubsworth.  Damper  was 
placed  next  to  Widow  Waddilove. 

"  Come,  Mr.  G.,'*  mumbled  ML<»8  Fubsworth, 
"  come  between  us  ladies.  We  old  folks  are  always 
best  together.'* 

The  earth  did  not  open  and  swallow  Mr.  Gingerly 
at  a  gulp,  as  he  wished  it  might,  for  at  the  moment 
of  the  utterance  of  these  words,  his  eyes  met  those 
of  Miss  Bustle. 

The  dinner  was  provided  with  the  usual  boarding- 
house  munificence.  First,  was  served  a  huge  white 
earthenware  tureen,  full  to  the  brim  of  a  thin  nan- 
keen-colored liquid,  on  the  surface  of  which  floated 
a  few  chips  of  toasted  bread.  Mrs.  Bustle,  as  she 
distributed  this  in  copious  portions  amongst  the 
company,  commended  her  cook  for  her  culinary 
ability  in  general,  but  chiefly  praised  her  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  "gravy  soup!" 

"  The  only  good  gravy-soup  in  all  Brighton,**  ex- 
claimed Captain  OTopper;  "and  Fni  just  waiting 
to  hear  who'll  say  the  con/rary.**  This  proposition, 
uttered  with  an  unquestionable  brogue,  was  univer- 
sally granted :  at  least,  nobody  said  the  contrary. 

Then  came  three  soles  to  be  divided  amongst  fif- 
teen bodies.  Thii?  seemed  to  be  a  difficult  operation ; 
but  Mrs.  Bustle  performed  it  with  a  degree  of  inge- 
nuitv  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  mistress 
of  any  boarding-house  in  England.  Two  or  three 
timet),  in  the  course  of  her  occupation,  she  took 
occnsion  to  say  that  this  was  "  the  poorest  fish-day 
she  had  ever  known  in  Brighton." 

"  The  only  three  soles  in  the  market — barring  the 
other  three  we  let  go  to  the  Pavilion,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

Next  appeared,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  a  roast 
leg  of  mutton ;  and,  at  the  other,  a  dish  containing 
Home  five  or  six  mutton-chops — very  broad  and 
very  thick,  with  long  tails  of  fat  and  gristle  depend- 
ing from  the  narrow  ends  of  them.  These  were  in- 
terspersed with  thick  slices  of  raw  onion,  and  were 
described  by  Mrs.  Bustle  as  "Cutlets  alij/  sauce 
tpcrkottff^' — a  dish  for  which  her  cook  was  "  particu- 
larly famous  I" 

"  Prekotnjr  respontled  the  Captain.  "You  may 
well  say  peekonrt.  Madam !  and  I  don*t  think  there*8 
anybody  here  will  contradict  that,^^ 
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The  dinner  was  completed  bj  an  enormotis  [look- 
ing] gooseberry  pie,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  kudf-pint  of  gooseberries  discovered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  when,  after  some  difflculty,  a 
breach  had  been  effected  through  the  thick,  hard 
crust  over  the  top  of  it;  together  with  twelve 
stringy  radishes,  one  lettuce  divided  into  quarters, 
and  a  small  glass  bowl-full  of  lumps  of  yellow- 
looking  cheese,  of  mouse-trap  size  and  Mac-adam 
substance. 

**  Shy  fare  again,  to-day  !^*  muttered  a  quiet  little 
gentleman  at  table. 

"  Shy  what,  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "  What's 
shy,  Sir  ?  And,  by  the  powers  I  id  it  *  shy  *  you  are 
saying  ?" 

"  I — I  only  spoke.  Captain,"  mildly  replied  the 
gentleman. 

**  Fm  satisfied.  Sir,'*  said  Captain  OTopper. 

"I  declare,  Mr.  Gingerly,"  said  Mrs.  Bustle,  "you 
have  eaten  no  dinner:  I  really  believe  you  are  in 
k)ve." 

Gingerly  was  preparing  a  languishing  look  for  the 
especial  service  of  Miss  Betsy,  when  the  effort  was 
paralyzed  by  the  Captain's 

**  Mr.  Gingerly  in  love !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  At  his 
time  of  life  I  Ua,  ha,  ha !  Well  I  better  late  than 
never,  eh!  my  old  Trojan?  Ah!  those  sheep's 
eyes  of  your  own.  Daddy  Gingerly!  I  say,  Miss 
Fubsworth ! — Mrs.  Swills  wallow  I — take  care  of  your 
hearts,  ladies !  Or,  come,  Daddy ;  is  it  Mrs.  Waddi- 
love  you  may  happen  to  be  after?'* 

"^r,  I — a — I  beg,  Sir — a — I  must  desire — "  said 
Gingerly,  (assuming  as  dignified  an  air  as  his  min- 
gled confusion  and  vexation  would  allow) — *'  these 
UberUes  Sir,— a— I ^" 

The  Captain,  a  good-natured  man  at  heart,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  given  pain,  apologised — ^though 
with  far  better  intention  than  tact. 

"  Mr.  Gingerly,  Sir ;  Fm  sorry  you  have  taken  se- 
riously what  I  meant  only  in  joke."  [Mr.  Gingerly 
bowed,  and  the  Captain  continued.]  "  I  was  wrong 
though,  and  I'm  prepared  to  confess  it."  Here  Mr. 
Gingerly  bowed  again.]  **  I  had  no  right  to  take  a 
freedom  with  a' perfect  gentleman  like  you.  Sir," — 
[Mr.  Gingerly  bowed  almost  down  to  the  table,] — 
**  who  are  old*  enough  to  be  my  grandfather ; " — [Mr. 
Gingerly  did  not  bow.] — '*  and  I  ask  your  pardon." 

Two  maid-servants  coming  into  the  room  with 
the  dessert"— one  bringing  a  plate  of  apples,  and 
the  other  a  plate  of  biscuits  ^-—-diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  from  tlie  affair ;  and  Mr.  Gin- 
gerly availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  be 
seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  to  cover  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief.  Wlien  ho  had  recovered 
from  this  attack,  he  had  the  gratification  of  hearing 
the  following  portion  of  a  conversation  between  Mr. 
Hobnill  and  Miss  Bustle.  As  it  was  carried  on  in 
an  under-tone  he  heard  no  more  of  it  than  is  here 
reported. 

"  Now  don't  deny  it,  George." 

"  Paw  my  life,  not  the  slightest  ideor." 

"I'm  certain  *  *  because  *  *  Fitz-Eustaceville 

•  *  slip  of  paper  *  •  if  any  one  else  dared,,  the 
consequences  would  •   •  Captain  0'  Popper  *   • 
stylo  of  the  thing  *  ♦  so  like  you,  you  creature  !" 

**  If  you  won't  believe  me,  I  can't  help  ♦  ♦  Paw 
my  honor  *  *  piece  of  imiMiirtinenee  •  *  horsewhip 

•  ♦  really  not  the  least  iueor." 

"  Now  it's  of  no  use,  George  *  •  sweetly  pretty 

•  •  I  knew  you'd  deny  it  *  *  if  you  were  to  swear 
it,  I  wouldn't  *  *  folly  to  deny  •  *  you  have  a  right. 


dear  George,  and  of  course  *  *  been  any  one  eke 

*  *  insolent  monster !  *  *  delicate  attention." 
"  •  •  wUl  think  so,  why  aw,  •  •  " 

*'Now  that's  quite  sufficient  to  *  *  0,  George! 

*  *  elegant  expedient  *  •  fully  appreciated  •  • 
even  had  I  ever  given  you  cause  to  doubt ;  but,  nav 

*  *  susceptible  heart  *  •  so  verif  delicate  an  attm- 
tion  •  "yes,  dear  George,  for  ever !" 

Could  there  have  been  the  smallest  doubt  opoD 
any  disinterested  mind  as  to  the  Jiilinff-up  of  this 
short  conversation,  or  to  the  terms  upon  which  it 
implied  the  whisperers  to  stand  in  relation  to  each 
other,  it  must  have  been  removed  by  the  nneqioT- 
ocal  twist  with  which  Mr.  Hobnill  indulged  his  mos- 
tachios  at  its  conclusion.  But  Gingeriy  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  think  rationally.  How  could  he? 
He  was  in  love.  He  complained  of  the  oppreMve- 
ness  of  the  heat ;  expressed  his  conviction  that  tke 
thermometer  must  suddenly  have  risen  from  seventy- 
five  to  a  hundred ;  drew  his  handkerchief  from  Ua 
pocket,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  gloasj, 
bald  head.  The  next  minute,  he  wondered  what 
could  make  him  feel  so  cold.  Damper  recommend- 
ed him  to  leave  the  room.  It  was  not  the  room, 
however,  that  produced  these  extraordinary  aen- 
sations  in  him ;  it  was  part  of  the  company.  Bat 
lovers,  like  drowning  men,  will  catch  at  the  slight- 
est chance  of  salvation.  "  I  will  have  proof  more 
relative  than  this,"  mentally  ejaculated  he.  He 
bethought  him  of  the  torn  paper  in  Zadig,  one-half 
of  which,  when  read  by  itself,  was  a  cutting  satire, 
but,  when  joined  to  the  other,  the  whole  turned  ovit 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  innocent  love  poesL 
So  may  it  bo  in  this  case,  thought  he :  there  was 
tioniething  which,  certainly,  was  not  quite  agreeaUe 
in  what  I  did  hear ;  but  had  I  heard  all  that  passed 
it  would  have  been  a  different  affair.  And,  here- 
upon, he  rubbed  his  hands  and  proposed  to  Daniper 
that  they  should  have  a  bottle  of  port  together.  The 
wine  was  brought ;  and,  according  to  the  amiable 
fashion  of  boarding-houses,  it  ]3ayed  pendulum 
across  the  table,  vibrating  between  him  and  his 
partner.  And  did  he  not  invite  the  ladies  on  either 
side  of  him  to  take  wine  ?  No.  And  out  of  this 
marked  neglect  of  them,  he  drew  occasion  for  a 
delicate  hint  as  to  the  real  direction  which  his  affec- 
tions had  taken.  He  filled  a  glass,  gave  it  to  a  8er> 
vant,  and,  in  a  hesitating,  indistinct  way,  said  some- 
thing to  her ;  at  the  same  time  pointing  in  the 
direction  where  Miss  Bustle  was  j^ced.  The  giri 
crossed  the  room,  and  stood,  with  the  salver  in  her 
hand,  between  the  young  lady  (who  was  intently 
occupied  in  paring  an  apple)  and  Mr.  Hobnill.  To 
Gingerly  this  was  an  awful  moment.  He  felt  that 
he  was  committing  a  declaration.  His  tongue  dove 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  :  not  a  syllabic  coidd  ha 
utter.  He  screwed  his  lips  up  to  the  circumference 
of  a  pin-hole,  looked  hearts  and  darts,  but  dared 
not,  for  some  time,  raise  his  eyes  from  the  table ; 
and  when,  at  length,  he  did,  they  met  those  of  Mr. 
Holinill! 

'*  Yow  arc  vastly  poiolite.  With  great  pleasAtfw," 
said  Mr.  Hobnill,  as  he  took  the  glass.  *'Yoiir 
good  health,  Mr.  Giiyawberry." 

Ere  Mr.  (vinjawberry,  (as  ho  was  miscalled  by 
his  rival)  had  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  this  delicate  little  attention,  (to 
say  nothing  of  seeing  his  wine  swallowed  by  the 
man  of  all  others  for  whom  he  could  heartily  have 
wished  it  had  been  poison,)  Miss  Betsy  had  fiiudied 
her  operation  on  the  apple. 
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There,  Georee,**  said  she,  as  she  presented  it  to 
Hobnill,  ''haTen^t  I  done  it  nicely  for  tou?" 

**  Whatever  you  do,  mtut  be  nicely  done/*  replied 
the  favored  youth. 

**  Now,  George,  that  is  so  like  you :  you  do  say 
the  most  elegant  things  I" 

Gingerly  swallowed  the  glass  of  wine  which  stood 
before  him ;  filled  again  and  swallowed  that ;  filled 
again  and  would  hare  done  the  same  thing,  had  not 
IHimper,  who  had  observed  him,  proposed  that  they 
should  walk. 

Betsy,  who  had  caught  the  word,  intimated  to 
her  mamma  that,  as  she  had  not  been  out  all  day, 
she  also  should  like  a  walk.  Gingerly,  emboldened 
by  what  he  could  not  help  considering  as  a  delicate 
faint  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  and,  perhaps, 
rendered  somewhat  less  diffident  by  the  wine  he  had 
taken,  asked  permission  to  ofifer  the  young  lady  his 
arm. 

"« Surely,'*  sud  Mrs.  Bustle. 

Gingerly  was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant ;  and  cast  a 
look  at  his  friend  Damper,  which,  literally  interpret- 
ed, meant,  '*  What  is  your  opinion  of  affairs  note  /*' 

^O  dear!  mamma,"  exclaimed  Miss  Betsy,  *^ im- 
possible 1  only  think  I — The  idea,  you  know !" 

'* Nonsense!  my  love,'*  replied  Mrs.  Bustle; 
'^  there  can  be  no  sort  of  impropriety  in  your  walk- 
ing with  Mr.  Gingerly.'* 

"  Confound  her  impudence,**  muttered  Gingerly. 

"None  in  the  least,  Betsy,*'  said  the  Captain ;  '*it 
is  not  as  if ^** 

"  Captain  0*Popper,*'  suid  Gingerly,  eagerly  inter- 
rupting him,  as  if  apprehensive  of  a  disagreeable 
conclusion  to  the  speech ;  **  Captain  O'Poppor,  I — a 
— Miss  Bustle  and  1 — a — **  Then  turning  to  Hob- 
nill, he  said  in  a  taking-it-for-granted  tone  and  with 
somewhat  of  an  air  of  triuni{)h, — '^  You  are  going 
back  to  Shoreham,  8ir.'* 

•*  Pav  my  life,"  replied  Hobnill  (half  addressing 
himself  to  Betsy) — "  Paw  my  life,  I  hardly — I  am 
not  saiositiTely  obliged,  but — '* 

"WO,  no,  George," said  Betsy ;  ** there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  your  returning  to-night.  Come  and  take 
one  turn  with  this  gentleman  and  me  on  the  Chain- 
pier  ;  and  when  we  have  brought  him  home  again, 
I  shall  want  you  to  walk  witli  me  to  my  Aunt 
Heathfield's  at  Preston.** 

"I  am  afraid,  my  love,"  eaid  the  considerate 
mamma,  **  you  will  be  too  tired  to  go  to  Preston  this 
evening,  if  you  walk  much  now." 

**  So  I  should,  mamma,"  eagerly  replied  Miss  Bus- 
tle ;  "so  I  think  I  had  better  walk  by-and-bv  in- 
stead.    Hadn't  m,  George  f* 

"Tired!**  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "It's  mighty 
ridiculous  for  younff  people  to  talk  about  being  tired. 
What  is  it  you  are  made  of?  Why,  look  at  Mr. 
Gingeriy  there !  He  does  not  apjx'ar  to  be  very 
strong  on  the  pins ;  yet  I  dare  say  he,  even  at  his 
age,  could  contrive  to  walk  that  much." 

Again  was  Gingerly  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 
which  compelled  him  to  conceal  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Gingerly,'*  said  Damper  to  him, 
as  they  were  taknig  a  stroll  along  the  Marine  Parade, 
**  I  hope  that,  by  what  you  have  observed  this  after- 
noon, you  are  cured  of  your  folly.  I  speak  to  you 
as  a  friend,  and  with  a  friend's  freedom.  I  observed 
all  that  passed,  though,  for  want  of  opportunity,  I 
made  no  remark  to  you  upon  it.  *Tis  clear  the  girl 
likes  that  vulgar  puppy,  that  impudent  attorney-ling, 
and  looks  on  him  as  an  Apollo  upon  earth.  Rely  on 
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it  you  have  not  a  chance.  Tou  have  hU  black  bushy 
head,  huge  whiskers,  and  fierce  mustachios,  together 
with  your  own  superabundant  thirty-odd  years 
against  you.  So  give  it  up,  my  dear  fellow  ;  Uke  a 
sensible  man,  give  it  up  at  once.'* 

*'  No,"  replied  Gingerly ;  **  I  am  more  determined 
upon  the  point  than  before.  The  affair  is  taking 
precisely  the  turn  I  could  have  wished.  I  did  not 
expect  her  to  surrender  at  the  first  shot — I  should 
have  been  disgusted  if  she  had  done  so.  But  her 
reserve !  her  modesty  I  Did  you  not  observe  her 
timid  acquiescence  in  my  invitation  to  walk  ?" 

*'  *  Timid  acquiescence,'  you  call  it  I  Unequivocal 
repugnance." 

"Maiden  coyness,  I  tell  you.  And  then,  that 
natural  little  piece  of  girlish  hypocrisy,  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  her  real  feelings! 
Did  you  mark  that  ?  I  mean  her  preUnding  to  pre- 
fer a  walk  with  that  insignificant,  impertinent,  ill- 
bred,  vulgar !     D — n  the  ugly  rascal! — Dam- 

I)er,  if  Mrs.  Bustle  allows  fellows  of  that  sort  to  sit 
down  at  her  table,  no  gentleman  will  remain  in  her 
house.  We'll  go  home  at  once  and  tell  her  so.  No, 
no :  George  Gingerly  is  not  the  man  to  give  in  to  a 
rival  of  tliat  stamp." 

*'Go  on,  if  you  will,"  said  Damper;  "but  the 
further  you  proceed,  the  more  uncomfortable  you 
will  find  yourself" 

"  By  dint  of  delicate  attentions,"  said  Gingerly, 
"  I'll  carry  her  against  the  world  !" 

"  And  well  have  your  *  delicate  attentions '  already 
served  you!"  exclaimed  the  consoling  Damper. 
"  The  first — the  book — has  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  amiable  Mr.  George  Hobnill,  who,  spite  of  his 
own  resolute  abnegation,  is  enjoying  the  entire  credit 
of  it.^* 

"Not  he!"  replied  Gingerly;  "a  coarse-minuea 
fellow,  like  that,  would  never  be  suspected  of  any 
thing  half  so  elegant.  Though — ahem !  it  is  possi- 
ble I  might  have  cut  that  a  little  too  fine.  But  the 
second — the  wine — what  say  you  to  that?  Filly 
guineas  to  a  shilling,  if  that  Hobnill,  or  hobnail,  or 
whatever  his  vulgar  name  may  be,  had  not  swallowed 

it  at  the  very  moment  when But  I'll  punish  the 

fellow,  if  I  meet  him  again.  I'll  overwhelm  him 
with  ridicule,  and  break  his  heart  that  way :  1*11  call 
him  Hobnail!" 

It  was  half-past  nine,  they  returned  to  their 
quarters  at  Mrs.  Bustle's.  In  the  drawing-room 
they  found  the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bustle,  in  one  cor- 
ner, i)laying  cribbage ;  and,  in  another,  was  the 
(juiet  little  gentleman,  fast  asleep,  with  a  newspaper 
on  his  knee.  Reclining  on  a  sofa  was  a  youngish 
man,  evidently  dressed  at  some  leader  of  fashion 
who  unquestionably  knew  what  he  himself  was 
about;  whilst  the  costume  of  the  imitator,  ap- 
proaching, though  but  very  little,  towards  carica- 
ture, proved  that  he  (the  imitator)  did  not.  This 
exquisite  was  engaged  in  picking  his  teeth ;  and  (as 
a  subsidiary  emi)loyment)  skimming  a  new  novel 
which  he  had  just  procured  from  a  circulating  libra- 
rv.  For  the  benefit  of  future  readers,  as  well  as  to 
exhibit  his  own  fine  taste  and  profound  judgment, 
he«occasioually  made  a  pencil-note  in  the  margin. 
These  notes  were  brief  but  pithy:  as  "What  stuff!" 
"  Not  so  bad."  "  You  don't  say  so  ?"  "  I  8houldn*t 
wonder!"  "  7b/art6/f  good!"  '' Ahoinmanuhhle  bad!" 
The  commentator  (as  he  afterwards  turned  out  to 
be)  was  one  of  ihe  "  Sweetly-pootty-petturn-Mem  " 
gentlemen  from  the  Emporium  of  Fashion  in  Re- 
gent Street.    But  the  principal  group  ia  the  room. 
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consisted  of  four  elderlj  ladies  in  petticoats,  and 
three  other  old  women  in  troirsers,  who  were  squab- 
bling at  a  game  of  pennyloo,  and,  in  the  best-bred 
way  imaginable,  accusing  each  other  of  cheating ! 

Gingerly  looked  around  him  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing Miss  Betsy,  but  she  was  not  present.  **  Then/* 
thought  he,  **  she  is  fatigued  by  her  walk  and  has 
retired  for  the  night." 

As  the  clock  struck  ten,  the  Captain  said  to  Mrs. 
Bustle,  **This  is  rather  too  late  for  Betsy  to  be 
out." 

**  Not  at  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Bustle  ;  **  George,  you 
know,  is  with  her." 

A  certain  Irish  officer  in  the  Life-Guards,  whose 
nerves  were  not  easily  disordered,  said,  when  en- 
deavoring to  illustrate  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  some  sudden  and  terrible  shock,  "  It  threw  me 
into  such  a  state,  (and  truth  compels  mc  to  confess 
it,)  that,  by  Jasus !  you  might  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  poker  I" 

An  instrument  of  much  less  power  would  have 
served  to  prostrate  Mr.  Gingerly,  upon  hearing  the 
words  uttered  by  Mrs.  Bustle. 

Five  minutes  passed  away — ten — fifteen — ^twenty ! 
but  no  Betsy  appeared.  Gingerly  now  computed 
the  time  by  seconds,  and  each  second  appeared  to 
him  an  hour.  He  went  to  the  window  and  peeped : 
he  went  to  the  door  and  listened.  His  bald  head 
was  steaming — he  consulted  the  thermometer,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  that  it  indicated  no  more 
than  74**.  At  length,  at  eleven  oVlock,  Miss  Betsy, 
accompanied  by  A«r  George,  returned. 

^*  And  how  did  you  find  your  Aunt  Heathfield  ?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Bustle. 

**  Quite  well,  Mamma.  And  I  have  promised  to 
go  to  her  on  Saturday  and  remain  till  Monday.  And 
George  is  to  come  and  take  me  there ;  and  then  he 
18  to  come  over  and  pass  the  Sunday  with  us ;  and 
then  George  is  to  come  on  Monday  and  bring  me 
home  again.  And,  0  Mamma!  Cousin  Harriet  is 
come  home  from  school,  for  good ;  and  she  is  so 
delighted  with  George ! — now  donH  deny  it,  George 
dear ;  you  know  it^s  true — indeed,  I  told  her  that 
if  I  were  not  certain^  I  should  be  jealous." 

**  Come  Gingerly,"  whispered  Damper  to  him,  *'  go 
to  bed."    But  Gingerly  was  riveted  to  the  spot. 

"  And,  0  Mamma,"  continued  the  young  lady ; 
"  we  went  into  M'Seedling's  Nursery,  and  saw  such 
beautiful  flowers:  George  insisted  upon  buying 
some  for  me.  I  chose  four  myrtles,  four  jessamines, 
four  red-roses,  and  four  such  beautiful  white  rose- 
trees  !  But  they  would  not  sell  them  for  less  than 
a  guinea-and-a-half;  and,  although  they  are  such 
lov€8j  I  would  not  allow  him  to  give  so  much  for 
them.  A  guinea-and-a-half  again,  indeed  I  That 
would  be  too  much." 

*'  Too  much,"  exclaimed  the  Captain ;  "  by  the 
Powers !  and  I  think  so  too.  He  had  better  save 
his  money  for  the  o^casionj"  Again  Damper  whis- 
pered his  friend  *'  to  bed." 

**  Well,"  said  Betsy,  "  I  have  such  a  passion  for 
flowers,  that  scatter  the  road  with  them  and  Fm 
sure  it  would  lead  to  my  heart." 

Gingerly's  countenance  brightened.  "Con*," 
said  he  to  Damper,  (at  the  same  time  rubbing  his 
hands,)  *'I  will  go  to  bed." 

He  wished  "good  night"  generally.  "Good 
night  to  you.  Mister — Hob-nai/,"  said  he  to  his  ri- 
Tal;  and  brought  up  with  a  significant  "Ahem!" 
But  no  effect  was  produced  by  the  perpetration  of 
this  heart-breaking  ridicule. 


"  Good  night,  Mr.  Giniawbread,'*  replied  Hobnill, 
and  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

Utterly  confused,  bowing  very  low,  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  attempting  to  look— « 
look  I — he  stammered  forth,  "  May  light  slum — ^Mias 
Bet — I  mean  Miss  Eliz — Miss — May  your  downy 
pil — Oh!  Miss  Bets — goo — good  afternoon."  He 
left  the  room ;  and  as  he  closed  the  door  he  fancied 
he  heard  a  titter,  and  something  about  "sheep's 
eyes."  When  he  had  reached  his  room,  he  rang  for 
a  servant,  to  whom  he  gave  particular  orders  to  call 
him  at  five  oVlock  I 

Seven  o'clock  of  the  following  morning  found 
Gingerly  at  M'Seedling's  nursery.  The  plants  which 
had  been  selected  by  the  charming  Miss  Betsy  Bus- 
tle stood  in  a  place  apart,  exactly  as  she  left  them. 
As  he  beheld  them,  Gingerly's  heart  palpitated. 

"  What  is  your  price  for  these  plants?"  inquired 
Gingerly. 

"Maybe  youVe  wanting  them.  Sir,"  said  M*Seed- 
ling ;  "  if  so,  ye'll  no  find  their  like  witliin  ten  mile 
round." 

"  What  is  the  price  of  them  ?"  repeated  Gingerly. 

"I  refused  thirty-five  shillings  for  them  yester- 
e'en,  which  was  offered  me  by  a  young  military 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  as  I  guess." 

"  D — n  the  military  gentleman !"  impatiently  ex- 
claimed Gingerly ;  who,  although  he  knew  how 
much  it  was  that  M^edling  had  actually  demanded 
for  his  plants,  yet  he  did  not  choose,  by  correcting 
the  man's  memory,  to  expose  his  own  knowledge  of 
what  had  occurred  on  the  previous  evening.  **  D— n 
the  military  gentleman.  What  do  you  ask  for  that 
lot  of  plants  ?•* 

"  Wcel,  Sir,"  replied  the  nurseryman ;  "  Fm  just 
thinkin*  I  cauna  in  conscience  taJc*  less  than  twa 
pund " 

Gingerly's  hand  was  instantly  in  his  pocket. 

"  Ten,"  added  the  wily  professor  of  the  most  in- 
nocent and  most  ancient  calling  on  earth. 

Gingerly  paid  the  man  the  sum  he  demand- 
ed, though  not  without  a  passing  reflection  in 
his  own  mind  on  the  unsettled  meaning  of  the  term 
*  conscience.' 

"  Now,"  said  Gingerly,  "  I  have  paid  you  hand- 
somely for  these  things,  and  I  shall  expect  in  return 
that  my  instructions  will  be  strictly  attended  to  con- 
cerning the  delivery  of  them.  They  must  be  left  at 
Mrs.  Bustle's  boarding-house,  at  Brighton,  at  half- 
past  nine  precisely.  Should  the  carrier  oe  asked 
who  sent  them,  he  must  say  he  doesn't  know.  He 
must  simply  leave  the  plants,  and,  along  with  them, 
this  card."  Saying  which,  he  took  a  card  from  bis 
pocket;  and,  having  scratched  through  his  own 
name  so  carefully  as  to  allow  of  its  being  read,  he 
wrote  on  the  other  side  :  "  These,  the  fairest  of  the 
vegetable  creation,  to  the  fairest  of  the  human  cre- 
ation." 

There !  thought  Gingerly,  as  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  Brighton ;  1  think,  my  military  gentleman,  I  have 
now  done  yovr  business  for  you.  The  hint  about 
strewing  the  road  to  her  heart  with  flowers  wa« 
pretty  plain :  and  I  have  strewed  it  to  the  tune  of 
two-pound- ten.  The  card  is  ingeniously  contrived, 
though  sending  it  is  a  bold  step,  certainly ;  but  it 
will  prevent  mistake.  At  any  rate,  Master  Hobnail, 
you  shall  not  smucrgle  my  trophies  this  time, 
"  These,  the  fairest  of  the  vegetable  creation,  to  the 
fairest  of  the  human  creation!"  That's  a  touch 
above  an  attorney's  clerk,  I  flatter  myself.  A  deli- 
cate attention,  and  elegantly  contriyed  I 
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For  retflODH  best  known  to  himself,  Gingerly,  on 
this  particular  occasion,  took  his  breakfast  at  the 
York.  His  walk  had  given  him  an  appetite,  which 
ho  iniicted,  in  all  its  vigor,  upon  the  cold  chicken, 
mod  ham,  and  eggs,  and  rolls,  which  were  placed 
before  him.  This  ended,  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Bus- 
lie's  ;  and  appeared  in  the  dining-room  just  as  the 
general  breakfant  was  served.  The  party  consisted 
of  the  same  persons  as  were  assembled  at  dinner 
on  the  day  before,  and  Ilobnill  was  seated  next  to 
Miss  Betsy  as  upon  that  occasion.  Gingerly  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  a  chair  immediately  opposite  to 
his  idol,  and  next  to  him  was  his  friend  Damper. 

**  Don*t  you  take  any  thing,  Mr.  Gingerly  V"  said 
Mrs.  Bustle  to  him,  alter  he  had  sat  some  time  un- 
oceupied  at  table. 

*'  I ru  take  half  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  thank 

you.  Madam,**  replied  he,  in  a  tender  tone,  and  with 
a  sigh. 

"But  don't  you  cat  any  thing,  Sir?** 

**  I 1  have  no  appetite,"  was  the  reply,  with 

the  same  accompaniments. 

•*  Then,  decidedly,  you  are  in  love,"  continued  the 
Udy. 

By  the  most  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances— (fortunate  for  Gingerly's  caupo)  —  even 
whilst  Mrs.  Bustle  wan  uttering  these  words,  Jenny, 
one  of  the  maids,  entered  the  room. 

"  Please,  mum,**  said  Jenny,  **  hasn^t  nobody  or- 
dered no  flowers  to  be  sent  here  f  * 

Gingerly  turned  pale,  and  his  heart  beat  against 
his  side  as  if  it  would  have  jumped  through  his 
waistcoat. 

**  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,**  replied  Mrs.  Bustle. 
And,  having  looked  inquiringly  round  the  table 
without  receiving  any  reply,  she  continued :  **  No, 
Jenny ;  it  is  a  mistake :  they  are  not  for  here.** 

Jenny  went  out,  but  presently  returned.  **  Please 
mum,  the  man  says  he  is  sure  on  it  as  how  they  are 
for  here;  he  says  Mrs.  Bustle*s  boarding-house, 
<|inte  distinct :  and  he  had  a  card  to  leave  along 
with  them,  only  he  had  the  misfort'n*  to  lose  it  by 
the  way,  which,  howsomever,  isn*t  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  he  has  found  the  house  without  it.** 

Gingerly*s  heart  sank  in  his  bosom. 

**  Do  go,  Betsy,  my  love,  and  see  what  all  this  is 
about,**  said  Mrs.  Bustle. 

Betsy  obeyed.  Scarcely  had  she  left  the  room, 
when,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  she  bounded  in 
again. 

**  O,  George  I"  she  exclaimed,  **  How  vfty  foolish 
of  yon  1  It  is  a  delicate  attention,  truly  delicate, 
indeed !  but  you  shouldn't  have  done  it.'* 

**  Done  it !  done  what  ?'*  inquired  George. 

**  Now,  how  silly  it  is  of  you  to  pretend  astonish- 
ment, George,  dear — Go,  Jenny,  and  see  those  flow- 
ers taken  very  carefully  up  into  my  room. — 0,  Mam- 
ma !  they  are  such  loves ! — It  is  very  foolish  of  you, 
George :  but,  certainly,  never  any  thing  in  my  life 
gave  me  half  so  much  pleasure  !** 

"  Pau)  my  lifie,  Betsy,  I'm  oatofectly  ignorant  of 
what  you  mean  ;**  said  HobniiL 

"You  ridiculous  creature!  where  is  the  .use  of 
your  denying  it,  when  they  are  the  very  plants, 
every  one  of  them,  which  I  selected  last  night,  and 
yon  tried  to  bargain  for.** 

"  I  saidemly  decloor .** 

"What's  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  exclaimed 
Ckptain  O'Popper.  *♦  If  you  didn't  send  Betsy  those 
plants,  Mr.  George,  why,  somebody  else  did ;  and 
at  nobody  else  has  the  smallest  right  in  the  univer- 


sal world  to  take  such  a  liberty,  that  other  some- 
body, whoever  he  nuiy  be,  is  an  impertinent  fellow. 
There*s  a  bit  of  logic  for  you.  But  1*11  beat  about 
till  I  discover  who  this  somebody  is ;  and  then  we 
shall  see  whether  Mr.  Somebody  or  Captain  O'Pop* 
per  is  the  best  man  at  ten  paces.** 

"Lord,  Sirl"  said  Betsy,  "it  w  George. — ^Now — 
now,  hold  your  tongue,  George,  and  don't  deny  it, 
unless  you*d  make  me  very  angry.  I  knew  them 
every  one  again  the  instant  I  saw  them.  Besides,** 
added  she,  (at  the  same  time  bestowing  upon  him  a 
tender  look,  and  gently  placing  the  tips  of  her  deli- 
cate fingers  on  his  arm,)-—"  besides,  dear  George,  it 
is  so  completely  your  style  of  thing!" 

George,  finding  denial  to  be  in  vain,  relinquished 
the  contest.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  rose  from 
table,  and  announced  the  necessity  of  his  return  to 
Shorcham. 

That's  something,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  thought 
Gingerly. 

"  And  must  you  go  back  this  morning,  George  f* 

inquired  Betsy.     "  Well,  if  you  must But  just 

stop  a  moment.**  She  ran  out  of  the  room,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  returned  with  a 
handful  of  flowers.  "  Here,  George,**  she  said  (as 
she  placed  one  of  them  in  his  button-hole,  and  put 
the  others,  carefully  made  up  in  a  sheet  of  writing 
paper,  into  his  hand)  "  take  these.  I  plucked  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  for  you,  for  no  one 
has  a  better  right  to  them  than  you.  Good  bye, 
George ! — ^And,  George ;  be  sure  you  come  back  to 
dinner  to-day,  for  I  shall  want  you  to  walk  with  me 
to  Aunt  Heathfields  again  this  evening.** 

The  feelings  of  poor  Gingerly,  during  this  scene, 
may  be  (to  use  a  phrase,  the  originality  of  which  is 
not  insisted  upon)  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  The  rival  having  fairly  taken  his 
departure.  Gingerly  rose  from  his  seat,  walked  to 
the  window,  back  again  to  the  table,  resumed  his 
seat,  rose,  walked  towards  the  fire-place,  once  more 
to  the  window,  then  to  the  door,  and-— out  he 
rushed. 

"  Is  your  friend  ill  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bustle  to  Damper. 

"I  fear  so,"  repUed  Damper;  "I'll  foUow  him." 
But  Damper  knew  very  well  the  cause  of  his  friend's 
disorder. 

Damper  sought  Gingerly  all  over  the  house,  but 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  then  went  out — 
paced  the  Marine  Parade — ^traversed  the  Steyne — 
East  GlifF — West  Cliff— up  one  street— down  an- 
other— looked  into  all  the  libraries — ^but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  neither  saw,  nor  could  he  hear,  any  thing 
of  Gingerly.  He  became  alarmed.  He  went  to  the 
Chain  Pier,  and  walked,  hurriedly,  to  the  end  of  it. 
But  there  was  no  Gingerly.  "  Can  he  have  been  so 
rash !"  exclaimed  Damper.  One  of  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Pier  was  sitting  smoking  a  pipe  on  the 
signal-gun.  Damper  approached  him.  With  some 
hesitation,  Damper  said,  "Pray — pray,  my  good 
friend — have  you  seen  an  elderly  gentleman  throw 
himself  into  the  sea  within  these  two  hours  ?" 

The  man  deliberately  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  did  what  smokers  arc  in  the  habit  of  doing 
upon  such  an  occasion,  and,  after  leisurely  scratching 
his  head,  said — 

"  An  elderly  gentleman.  Sir  ? — Let  me  see ! — an 
elderly  gentleman.     Why — a — no,  Sir,  I  can't  say 
as  I  have.     But  if  I  should  see  e'er  a  one  in  the 
course  of  the   a'tcrnoon,  where  shall  I  have  the. 
pleasure  of  letting  you  know  ?" 

Damper  retraced  his  steps,  and  soon,  to  his  great 
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joy,  met  Gingerly.  The  latter  aUowcd  him  no  time 
to  speak,  but  thus,  at  once,  accosted  him : — 

"  It  is  awful !  truly  awful !  Would  you  believe  it  ? 
That  rascally  attorney's  clerk  who  walked  off  with 
those  flowers — with  the  credit  of  the  little  act  of 
gallantry,  too — they  were  my  flowers — ^it  was  I  who 
sent  them." 

"  I  would  have  sworn  it,"  replied  Damper.  **  To 
repeat  Miss  Betsy's  words,  it  was  *  so  completely 
your  style  of  thing.'  But  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  finding  you  alive :  I  began  to  fear  you  had  com- 
mitted some  desperate  act." 

**  Why,  no,  I  have  not  yet  done  so.  An  inge- 
nious expedient  has  occurred  to  me ; — I'll  try  it — I 
don't  think  it  can  fail,  for  the  dear  girl  has  a  great 
deal  of  feeling." 

"  True,"  replied  Damper,  "  but  not  one  particle 
for  yoiL  Be  wise,  book  a  place  in  the  four  o'clock 
coach,  and  return  to  town.  All  your  ingenious  ex- 
pedients, all  your  delicate  attentions,  have  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  interesting  Hobnill ;  and  take 
my  word  for  it  that " 

"  I  won't  listen  to  any  thing  you  can  say,"  cried 
Gingerly,  interrupting  him.  **  This  cannot  fail — at 
least  if  you  will  second  me  in  it." 

For  some  time  Damper  refused  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  the  affair;  but,  upon  Gingerly's 
promise  that,  should  his  next  delicate  attention  be 
no  more  successful  than  the  others,  he  would  aban- 
don the  pursuit  of  the  fair  Betsy,  and  return  to  his 
quiet  chambers  in  Lyon's  Inn,  Damper  undertook  to 
assist  him.  Thus  pledged,  he  listened  patiently  to 
Gingerly's  instructions ;  the  result  of  which  is  now 
to  be  shown. 

*'  Tou  seem  agitated,  Mr.  Damper,"  said  Betsy, 
who  was  sitting  dlone  in  the  drawing  room  when  he 
entered. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  Miss  Bustle — I — I  am  afraid  to 
acquaint  you  with  it,  but  sooner  or  later  you  must 
know  it ; "  replied  Damper,  who  was  almost  ashamed 
of  the  ridiculous  commission  he  had  undertaken. 

"  Good  heavens !  what  has  happened?"  exclaimed 
she. 

**Why — ^this  morning,  a  gentleman,  a  certain 
gentleman,  went  into  Tuppen  s  Library.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered,  when  he  heard  another  gentleman 
mention  your  name  in  a  way  not  altogether  respect- 
ful. This,  the  gentleman, — that  is  to  say,  the  cer- 
tain gentleman,— could  not  endure.  He  struck  the 
other ;  a  challenge  ensued ;  within  an  hour  after- 
wards they  met  on  the  downs ;  exchanged  shots ; 
and  the  gentleman,  your  champion,  was  wounded." 

**  Wounded  I  who  was  it?"  inquired  Miss  Bustle. 

Now  comes  the  trial,  thought  Damper. — *'lt  is 
one,"  said  he,  '*who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  you.  In  short — for  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  compel  me  to  speak  out 
— ^he  entertains  for  you  the  mbst  unbounded  affec- 
tion ;  and,  as  you  already  possess  his  heart,  he  has 
authorized  me  to ^" 

Betsy  Bustle  fainted  ;  Damper  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently.   In  a  moment  there  was  Mrs.  Bustle,  sal  vo- 


latiUj  Captain  O'Popper,  hartshorn,  George  Hob- 
nill, burnt  brown  paper,  and  all  the  lodgers.  In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  Gingerly  (with  a  lackadaisi- 
cal air,  and  his  left  arm  in  a  Eling)  entered  the  room, 
and  stood,  miperceived,  behind  the  crowd  which 
was  pressing  about  the  fair  fainter.  Not  a  little  de- 
lighted was  he  at  the  effect  produced  by  this,  his 
last,  and  most  ingenious  expedient. 

"Betsy,  my  child,  what  w  the  matter?"  cried 
Mrs.  Bustle. 

**■  Betsy,  my  deor,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  echoed 
George. 

Eiuier  these  sounds,  or  the  burnt  brown  paper, 
or  the  hartshorn,  or  the  sal  volatile^  or  perhaps,  the 
suffocating  pressure  of  the  persons  about  her— t 
circumstance  inevitable  on  occasions  of  this  nature 
— revived  her.  She  opened  her  eyes ;  and  the  first 
object  she  beheld  was  George,  kneeling  at  her  side, 
and  officiating  as  administcrer  of  the  burnt  brovn 
paper  aforesaid.  She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  speak, 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  exclaimed: 

"  Oh !  George  I  how  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to 
expose  your  dear,  vour  precious  life,  on  my  ac- 
count? Had  any  thing  &tal  happened  to  you,  I 
should  have  gone  distracted!  But  whereabouts 
arc  you  wounded  ?" 

"  Wounded !"  exclaimed  George,  In  utter  amaze- 
ment;  ** wounded!  What  an  ideor/  JPaw  my 
honor  I " 

**  Now  don't  deceive  me,  George ;  let  me  know 
the  worst.  But  your  endeavoring  to  conceal  it 
from  me  is  so  like  you !  It  is  so  very  delicate.  Oh  I 
Mamma  I  after  this,  can  you  refuse  to ?" 

**  I  understand  you,  my  dear  child :  you  have  my 
consent ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  George's  parents, 
the  banns  shall  be  published  on  Sunday. 

"George,'*  said  the  Captain,  "I  didn't  think  you 
had  so  much  in  you.  But  you  are  a  brave  fellow; 
so,  as  to  the  consent,  by  the  powers  I  I  say  ditto  to 
that.  And  Mrs.  Bustle,"  said  he  in  a  whisper  to 
the  lady ;  "  as  we  are  both  in  a  consenting  mood,  let 
us  consent  to  marry  one  another  at  the  same  time." 

"Oh!  Captain!"  was  the  lady's  laconic,  but  ei* 
pressive,  reply. 

Gingerly,  pale,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
with  rage  and  disappointment,  was  about  to  rush 
forward  and  explain ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  aa 
admonitory  gesture  from  his  friend. 

"  My  dear  Gingerly,"  said  Damper,  taking  him 
aside ;  "  remember  your  promise  :  the  fouradod 
coach  and  Lyon's  Inn.  Keep  your  own  counsel :  so 
shall  you  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  none  but 
of  an  old  and  trusty  friend.  Your  ineenious  con- 
trivances, from  first  to  last,  have  a&  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  your  rival;  nor  have  you  the 
credit  of  being  even  suspected  of  the  small- 
est of  them.  If  you  are  resolved  to  marry,  say 
*  Will  you  V  to  the  first  woman  you  may  happen  to 
meet ;  for,  rely  on  it,  at  your  time  of  life,  you  are 
not  likely  to  entrap  a  female  heart  by  Delicjlts 
Attentions.  ' 


♦♦♦ 


Bits. — "  Are  you  looking  for  any  one  in  particu- 
lar?" as  the  mite  said  to  the  microscope. 

"  You  can't  make  a  noise  here,"  as  the  wooden 
pavement  said  to  the  omnibus. 

Why  should  a  quill  pen  never  be  used  in  inditing 
secret  matters  ?    Because  it  is  apt  to  sfjplit. 


"  Young  men  taken  in  and  done  for,"  as  the  sharic 
said  to  the  ship's  crew. 

"  I'm  particularly  uneasy  on  this  point,"  as  the 
fly  said  when  the  young  gentleman  stuck  him  on 
the  end  of  a  needle. 
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In  the  time  of  which  I  am  about  to  apeak,  there 
wu  no  particular  enmitj'  bctweeo  the  Tarioiu  species 
of  bratea ;  the  dog  and  the  hire  chatted  very  agrce- 
ablj  together,  nad  all  the  world  knowa  that  the 
woU^  unaoquaJnted  with  mutton,  bad  a  particular 
affection  for  the  lamb.  In  these  bappj  dais,  two 
moBt  respectable  cats,  of  very  old  (amil;,  had  an 
Mi]j  daughter:  Derer  was  kitten  more  amiable  or 
more  aeduciag;  as  she  grew  up  glie  nianilealed  no 
man?  charms,  that  in  a  little  while  she  became  ' 
noted  as  the  greatest  beantv  in  the  npif(hborhood :  f 
Iter  sluB  was  of  the  moA  delicate  tor(oi><c  shell,  her  i 
paws  wen  amoofher  than  velvet,  h>?r  wluBkera  were  | 
tweire  inches  long  at  the  tea^t,  and  htT  ejes  had  a 
ooitleneBa  altogether  astonUhing  in  a  f  at.  But  if  ] 
Ue  fOUDg  beauty  had  euitora  in  plenty  during  the  . 
Uveaof  mensieur  and  niadamc,tbe  mimber  was  not 
dminiahed,  when,  at  the  age  of  two  yean  and  a 
half,  the  was  left  an  orphan,  and  sole  heiress  to  all 
tlw  beredilarf  property.  In  fine,  she  waa  the  richeHt 
Banfage  in  (he  whole  country.  Without  troubling 
fwt  wSh  the  adrentures  of  the  re»t  of  ber  lovers, 
with  tbeir  suit,  and  their  rejection,  I  come  at  once 
to  the  two  rivali  laost  aanguine  of  sufvcsa — the  dog 
and  the  fax. 

Now,  the  dog  vai  a  handsome,  honest,  straight' 
fimrard,  aRectiooate  fellow.  "I'or  my  pert,"  said 
he,  "  I  don't  wonder  at  my  cousin's  refusing  Bruio 
tha  bear,  and  Gauntgrim  the  wolf:  to  be  aurc  they 
^Te  themselves  great  aim,  and  call  theniselves  '  tut- 
Zl*,'  bat  what  then?  Bruin  is  always  in  the  sulks, 
And  Oaantgritn  always  in  a  passion;  a  cat  of  any 
■ensibility  would  lead  B  miserable  life  with  thein :  as 
for  me,  f  am  very  good-tempered  when  Fm  not  put 
tnA ;  and  I  have  no  fault  except  that  of  being  angry 
If  disturbed  at  my  meals.  1  am  young  aiid  good 
looking,  fbndof  play  and  amascmcnt.  and  altogether 
At  agreeable  a  huabaod  as  a  eat  could  find  in  a  sum- 
mer^ day.  If  she  marrlea  me,  well  and  good ;  abc 
■laj  have  her  property  settled  oa  herself;  if  not,  I 
flbali  bear  her  no  malice;  aod  I  ho|ie  I  sha'ii't  be 
too  msch  in  love  to  forget  that  there  are  other  cats 
hi  the  world.' 

With  that,  the  Aag  threw  hi)  tail  over  hia  back, 
ADd  set  off  to  his  nisiresx,  with  a  gay  bcc  oa  the 

Xow  the  fox  heard  the  dog  talking  thud  to  himself 
— for  the  foi  was  always  peeping  aimut,  in  holes 
And  comers,  and  he  burst  out  a-laughing  when  the 
dog  was  out  of  sight. 

"Ho,  bo,  ray  fine  fellow!"  said  he;  "  not  so  fast. 
If  you  please:  you've  got  the  foi  lor  a  rival,  let  nu.' 
tea  TOO." 

The  foT,  aa  you  very  well  know,  ia  a  beast  that 
i:an  never  do  any  thing  withoMt  a  mameuvrc  ;  and 
as,  Irotn  hia  cunning,  lie  was  generally  very  lucky 
In  any  (hiog  he  undertook,  be  ilid  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  he  should  put  the  ilog'ii  iiosc  out  of 
joint.  Reynard  wu  aware  that  in  luvc  one  should 
Alwayi,  if  possible,  be  the  first  ia  the  Held,  and  he, 
therefore,  resolved  to  get  the  start  of  the  dog  and 
AdiTe  before  him  at  the  cat's  rcudcnce.    But  this 


was  no  easy  matter  ;  for  though  Reynard  could  ran 
faster  than  the  dog  for  a  little  way,  he  was  no  match 
for  him  in  a  Journey  of  some  distance.  "  However," 
said  Reynard,  "those  good-natured  creatures  are 
never  very  wise  ;  and  I  think  I  know  already  what 
will  make  him  bait  on  hia  way." 

With  that,  the  foi  trotted  pretty  fast  by  a  short 
cut  in  the  woods,  and  getting  before  the  dog,  laid 
himself  down  by  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  began  t« 
howl  most  piteougly. 

The  dog,  hearing  the  noise,  was  very  much 
alarmed  ;  "See  now,"  said  he,  "if  the  poor  foi  has 
not  got  himself  into  some  scrape!  Those  ciinoiDg 
i:reatures  are  always  in  mischief;  thank  lieaven,  it 
never  comes  into  my  head  to  be  cunning  !"  And 
the  good-natured  anhnol  ran  olTas  hard  as  he  coulj 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  toi. 


"Oh,il€sr!*'  cried  Reynard;  "what  ehall  I  do, 
what  shall  Idol  mv  poor  tittle  sister  has  fallen  into 
thii  hole,  and  I  can^t  get  her  out — »he1l  certainly 
be  amotlierecl,"  Aod  the  fot  burst  out  a-howling 
more  pileously  than  liefore. 

"  Hut,  my  dear  Roynard,"  i^iioth  the  dog  very 
aimply.  "why  don't  vou  go  in  after  your  aislerf' 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  ask  that,"  said  tlie  foi ;  "  but, 
in  trying  lo  gi't  in,  don't  you  perceive  that  I  have 
sprainvd  niy  back,  and  can't  stir?  Oh,  dear!  what 
shall  1  do  if  my  poor  little  sister  is  smothered !" 

"Pray  don't  vei  yourselt"  said  the  dog;  "m 
gel  her  out  in  an  instant :"  and  with  that  he  forced 
himself  with  great  difficulty  into  the  hole. 

Now,  no  tiooner  did  the  foi  see  that  the  dog  waa 
fUrljr  in,  than  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  month 
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of  the  hole,  and  fitted  it  bo  tight,  that  the  dog,  not 
being  able  to  turn  round  and  scratch  against  it  with 
bis  fore>paws,  was  made  a  close  prisoner. 

**Ha,  ha!"  cried  Reynard,  laughing  outride; 
"  amuse  yourself  with  my  poor  little  sinter,  while  I 
go  and  make  your  compliments  to  Mademoiselle  the 
Cat." 

With  that  Reynard  set  off  at  an  easy  pace,  never 
troubling  his  head  what  became  of  the  poor  dog. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  beau- 
tiful cat*8  mansion,  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  ' 
friend  of  his,  an  old  magpie  that  lived  in  a  tree,  and  i 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  news  of  the  place.  ' 
"  For,"  thought  Reynard,  "  I  may  as  well  know  the  : 
blind  side  of  my  mistress  that  is  to  be,  and  get 
round  it  at  once." 

The  magpie  received  the  fox  with  great  cordiality, 
and  inquired  what  brought  him  so  great  a  distance 
from  home. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  fox,  "  nothing  so 
much  as  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  ladyship,  and 
hearing  those  agreeable  anecdotes  you  tell  with  so 
charming  a  grace  :  but,  to  let  you  into  a  secret — be 
sure  it  don*t  go  farther — ^* 

"  On  the  word  of  a  magpie,"  interrupted  the  bird. 

*^  Pardon  me  for  doubting  you,"  continued  the 
fox  ;  *'  I  should  have  recollected  that  a  pie  was  a 
proverb  for  discretion.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  you 
know  her  majesty  the  lioness  ?" 

'*  Surely,"  said  the  magpie,  bridling. 

**  Well ;  she  was  pleased  to  fall  in — ^that  is  to  say 
— to — to— take  a  caprice  Uk  your  humble  servant, 
and  the  lion  grew  so  jealous  that  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  decamp.  A  jealous  lion  is  no  Julie,  let  me 
assure  your  ladyship.     But  mum's  the  word." 

So  great  a  piece  of  news  delighted  the  magpie. 
She  could  not  but  repay  it  in  kind,  by  all  the  news 
in  her  bmlget.  She  told  the  fox  all  the  scandal 
about  Bruin  and  OaQntgrim,  and  she  then  fell  to 
work  on  the  poor  young  cat.  She  did  not  spare 
her  foibles,  you  may  be  quite  sure.  The  fox  listened 
with  great  attention,  and  he  learned  enough  to  con- 
vince him,  that  however  much  the  magpie  might 
exaggerate,  the  cat  was  very  susceptible  to  flattery, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  imaghiation. 

When  the  magpie  had  finiphed,  she  said,  **  But  it 
must  be  very  unfortunate  for  you  to  be  banished 
from  so  magnificent  a  court  as  that  of  the  lion  ?" 

"  As  to  thai,"  answered  the  fox,  "  I  consoled  my- 
self for  my  exile  with  a  present  his  majesty  mude 
me  on  parting,  as  a  reward  for  my  anxiety  for  his 
honor  and  domestic  tranquillity ;  namely,  three 
hairs  from  the  fillh  leg  of  the  amoroutholugosphorua. 
Only  think  of  that,  ma*am  1" 

**The  what?"  cried  the  pie,  cocking  down  her 
left  ear. 

"  The  amoronthologORphorui>." 

**  La !"  said  the  magpie  ;  ^'  and  what  is  that  very 
long  word,  my  dear  Reynard  ?" 

^'  The  amoronthologosphorus  is  a  beast  that  lives 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Cvlinx ;  it  has  five 
legs,  and  on  the  fifth  leg  there  are  three  hairs,  and 
whoever  has  those  three  hairs  can  be  young  and 
beautiful  for  ever.^ 

*^  Bless  me !  I  wish  you  would  let  me  see  them," 
said  the  pie,  holding  out  her  claw. 

**  Would  that  I  could  oblige  you,  ina*am ;  but  itV 
as  much  as  my  life's  worth  to  show  them  to  any 
but  the  lady  I  marry.  In  fact,  they  only  have  an 
effect  on  the  fair  sex,  as  you  may  see  by  myself, 
whose  poor  person  thej  utterly  fail  ta  improve : 


they  are,  therefore,  intended  for  a  marriage  present, 
and  his  majesty  the  lion  thus  generously  atoned  to 
me  for  reliuquishing  the  tenderness  of  bis  queen. 
One  must  confess  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
delicacv  in  the  gift.  But  youll  be  sure  not  to  met- 
tion  it." 

*'  A  magpie  gossip,  indeed !"  quoth  the  old  bkb. 

The  fox  then  wished  the  magpie  good  night,  and 
retired  to  a  hole  to  sleep  off  the  fatigues  of  the  daj, 
before  he  presented  himself  to  the  beaotifbl  yonsg 
cat. 

The  next  morning,  heaven  knows  how!  it  was 
all  over  the  pUce  that  Reynard  the  fox  had  ben 
banished  from  court  for  the  favor  shown  him  bv 
her  majcn«ty,  and  that  the  lion  had  bribed  bis  de- 
parture with  three  hairs  that  would  make  any  ladj 
whom  the  fox  married  young  and  beautiful  for 
ever. 

The  cat  was  the  first  to  learn  the  news,  and  die 
became  all  curiosity  to  sec  so  interesting  a  stranger, 
possessed  of  **  qualifications"  whick,  in  the  languajfie 
of  the  day,  "  would  render  any  animal  happy !"  She 
was  not  long  without  obtaining  her  wish.  As  she 
was  taking  a  walk  in  the  wood,  the  f»x  contrived  to 
encounter  her.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  made 
her  his  best  bow;  and  he  flattered  the  poor  cat 
with  so  courtly  an  air  that  she  saw  Bothing  surpris- 
ing in  the  love  of  the  lioness. 

Meanwhile  let  us  see  what  became  of  bis  rival, 
the  dog. 

**  When  the  dog  found  that  he  was  thus  entrapped^ 
he  gave  himself  «|»  for  lost.  In  vain  he  kicked 
with  his  hind-legs  against  the  stone — ^he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  bruising  his  paws ;  and  at  length  he  wis 
forced  to  lie  down,  with  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouthy 
and  quite  exhausted.  **  However,"  said  he,  after 
he  had  taken  breath,  "  it  won't  do  to  be  starved 
here,  without  doing  my  best  to  escape ;  and  if  I 
can't  get  out  one  way,  let  me  see  if  there  is  not  a 
hole  at  the  other  end."  Thus  sayings  his  courage, 
which  stood  him  in  lieu  of  cunning,  returned,  and 
he  proceeded  on  in  the  sasie  straightforward  wsy 
in  which  he  alwavs  conducted  himself.  At  first  the 
path  was  exceedingly  narrow,  and  be  kun  his  sides 
very  much  against  the  rough  stones  Ibat  prcjected 
from  the  earth.  But  by  degrees  the  vaj  became 
broader,  and  he  now  went  on  wttb  cwMMerable 
ease  to  himself,  till  he  arrived  In  a  hugb  cmvem^ 
where  he  saw  an  immense  griffin  dttlBg  «d  Us  tail* 
and  smoking  a  huge  pipe. 

The  dog  was  by  no  means  plesatd  at  Bcattng  so 
suddenly  a  creature  that  had  only  to  open  Uft  mouth 
to  swallow  him  up  at  a  morsel ;  ba^ra^w  ha  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  danger,  and  waBdoc  reapcctfblly 
up  to  the  griflin,  said,  **^Sir,  I  shatild  be  TCiy 'touch 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  isfonn  ma  the  waj  out 
of  these  holes  into  the  vpper  vorid." 

The  grifl^  took  the  pipe  out  «f  hia  mantii^  and 
looked  at  the  dog  very  sternly^ 

"  Ho,  wretch  !*^  said  he,  *'  how  cemaafc  tbon  hith- 
er ?  I  suppose  thou  wantest  to  steal  my  treasure ; 
but  I  know  how  to  treat  such  vagabonds  as  you^and 
I  shall  certainly  eat  you  ap.^ 

^'^  You  can  do  that  if  you  choese,^^  said  the  dog ; 
''  but  it  would  be  very  anhandsome  conduct  in  an 
animal  so  much  bigger  than  myself.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  attack  any  dog  that  is  aot  of  equal 
size:  I  should  be  ashamed  ofmyself  if  I  did.  And 
as  to  your  treasure,  the  character  I  bear  for  honesty 
id  too  well  known  to  merit  such  a  suspicion." 

**  Upon  my  vord^"  said  the  griffla^  who  could  Ml 
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1  nj,  eain«  you  hilherr 

ThcD  the  dog.  who  did  not  know  what  a  lie  wu, 
told  the  griffia  hii  whole  liiatorj, — haw  he  had  act 
oW  to  psj  hi*  court  to  the  cat,  and  liow  Beyntrd 
ike  fox  had  entrapped  him  into  the  hole. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  griffin  laid  to  faim,  "  I 
KC,  my  friend,  that  you  know  how  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  I  &m  in  want  of  jiut  inch  b  servant  oa  70U 
will  make  me,  thvt«rore  Bta;  with  me  and  keep 
vstch  »rer  mj  tremure  when  1  sleep." 

"  Two  word*  to  that,"  said  the  iog.  "  Tou  have 
hurt  mf  feelings  very  mueh  by  aiispeeting  my  lion- 
osty,  and  1  would  much  sooner  go  back  into  the 
w*od  and  be  avenged  on  that  seoundrel  the  fox, 
tjiaa  serve  a  maiter  who  lias  so  ill  an  oplaiou  of  nie. 
1  pnj  you,  tberclore,  to  dianiiwi  nic,  und  to  put  me 
ill  the  Tight  way  to  my  cousin  the  cut." 

"I  am  not  a  griOin  of  many  word',"  answered 
the  master  of  the  cavern,  "and  I  give  you  your 
choice — he  my  servant,  or  lie  mv  brcakfa«t;  it  is 

Vist  the  same  to  me.  1  give  you  tiruu  Ul  decide  till 
kave  smoked  out  my  pipe." 
The  poor  dog  did  not  take  so  long  to  conHidor. 
"  It  ia  true,"  thought  be.  "thai  it  iu  a  great  misfor- 
t>M  to  live  in  s  cave>ith  a  grifllii  uf  so  unpleasant 
a  cOuntiiOBDce :  but.  prohahli,  if  1  serve  liim  well 
and  faithfully,  he'll  take  pity  on  me  soiue  day,  and 
let  me  go  buek  to  earlli,  and  piove  id  my  couuiu 
what  a  rogue  the  foi  is ;  and  ai  to  the  vest,  though 
■1  would  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  I  could,  it  is  inipus- 
flUile  to  ligbt  a  griSln  with  a  moutli  uf  so  nion'trous 
a  siie."  —  In  auort,  he  decided  to  atav  with  the 
gtiffin. 

"  Shake  a  paw  on  tt,"  quoth  the  grim  emokcr ; 
mai  Ibe  dog  shook  |iBwe. 


*'  And  aow,"  tud  Ibe  grifln,  "  1  will  tell  70a  what 
ym  are  to  do — look  here ;"  and,  moving  his  tail,  he 
abowed  the  dog  a  great  besp  of  gold  snd  silver,  in 
^  hole  in  the  ground,  that  he  had  covered  with  tlic 

~tMi  ol  iaa  Mil;  Kti  alao,  what  the  dO£  thought 


more  valuable,  a  great  heap  of  bouee  of  very  tempt- 
iog  appearance. 

"Now,"  Bud  the  giiffln,  "during  the  day,  I  can 
take  very  good  care  a(  these  myself;  but  at  night 
it  is  very  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  sleep:  10 
when  I  sleep,  you  must  watch  over  them  instead 
of  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  dog.  "  As  to  the  gold  and 
silver,  I  have  no  ohjectiun ;  but  I  would  much 
rather  you  would  lock  up  the  bonea,  for  I'm  often 
hungry  of  a  night,  and — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  griffin. 

"But, Kir,"  said  the  dog,  after  a  short  silence, 
"sorely  nobody  ever  comes  into  so  retired  a  utua- 
tlon !  Who  are  the  thieves,  if  1  may  make  bold  to 
askr 

"  Know,'  answered  the  griffin,  "  that  there  are  a 
great  many  Bvr|>ents  in  tbis  neighborhood,  they  are 
always  trying  to  steal  my  treanure ;  and  if  thej 
catch  me  napping,  they,  nut  contented  witb  theft, 
would  do  their  best  to  sling  me  to  death.  So  that 
I  am  almost  worn  out  for  want  of  sleep." 

"Ah!"i|uoth  the  dog,  who  was  fond  of  a  good 
night's  rest,  "I  don't  envy  you  your  treasure,  Bir." 

At  night,  the  griffin,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
penetration,  and  saw  that  he  might  depend  on  tite 
dog,  laid  down  to  sleep  in  another  corner  of  the 
cave;  and  tlie  dog,  shaking  himself  well,  so  aa  to 
be  quite  awake,  took  watch  over  the  treasure.  Hi) 
mouth  watered  eicocdingly  at  the  bones,  and  he 
could  not  help  smelling  them  now  and  then;  but  hs 
said  to  himself, — "  A  bargain's  a  bargain,  and  since 
I  have  promised  to  serve  the  griffin,  I  must  serve 
him  as  so  lionest  dog  ought  to  serve." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  be  saw  a  great  snaka 
creeping  in  by  the  side  of  the  cave,  but  tlie  dog  set 
up  BO  loud  a  baric  that  the  grlHin  awoke,  and  the 
snake  crept  away  aa  fa^t  aa  he  could.  Theu  the 
griffin  was  very  much  pleamd,  and  he  gave  the  d<^ 
one  of  the  bones  to  amuHc  himself  with ;  and  every 
night  the  dog  watched  the  treasure,  and  acquitted 
himself  BO  well,  tliat  not  a  snake,  at  last,  dared  to 
make  its  appearance  j — so  the  griffin  enjoyed  an 
excellent  night's  rest. 

The  dog  now  found  himself  much  more  comforta- 
ble than  be  expected.  The  pittin  regularly  gave 
bim  one  of  the  liones  for  supper ;  and.  pleaae'd  with 
bis  fidelity,  msde  himself  as  agreeable  a  maeter  ai 
a  griffin  could  do.  fiiill,  however,  tlie  dog  was  se- 
cretly very  aniious  to  return  to  eaMb ;  for,  having 
nothing  to  do  during  the  day  but  to  doze  on  the 
ground,  be  dreamed  perpetually  uf  bis  cousin  the 
cat's  charms;  and,  ia  fancy,  be  gave  the  rascal 
Reynard  as  hearty  a  worry  as  a  iox  may  well  have 
the  honor  of  receiving  from  a  dog's  jiaws.  He 
awoke  panting  —  alas!  he  could  nut  realize  his 
dreams. 

One  nlgbt,  as  lie  was  watching  as  usual  over  the 
treasure,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  sec  a  beautiful 
little  black  and  wliiu'dog  enter  the  cave;  aud  It 
came  fanning  to  our  boiieet  friend,  wagging  its  tail 

"  Ah  I  little  one,"  said  our  dog,  whom,  to  distin- 
guish, I  will  call  Ibe  watch-dog,  "you  bad  better 
make  the  best  of  your  way  back  again.  Bee,  there 
Is  a  great  griffin  asleep  In  the  other  corner  of  the 
cave,  and  if  he  wakes,  he  will  either  eat  you  up  or 
make  yon  his  servant,  as  he  has  made  me." 

"  I  know  what  you  wuulil  tell  me,"  aaya  (he  little 
,  dog ;  "  and  I  have  come  down  here  to  deliver  you. 
1  The  sUme  is  now  gone  from  the  moulb  of  the  cave, 
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and  yon  hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  back  with 
uie.     Come,  brother,  come." 

The  dog  was  very  much  excited  by  this  addrcsH. 
"  Don^t  ask  me,  my  dear  little  friend,"  said  he ; 
**  you  must  be  aware  that  I  should  be  too  happy  to 
escape  out  of  this  cold  cave,  and  roll  on  the  soft 
turf  once  more:  but  if  I  leave  my  master,  the  grif- 
fin, those  cursed  serpents,  who  are  always  on  the 
watch,  will  come  in  and  steal  his  tn>asure — ^nay, 
perhaps,  sting  him  to  death."  Then  the  little  dog 
came  up  to  the  watch-dog,  and  remonstrated  with 
him  greatly,  and  licked  him  carofsingly  on  both 
sides  of  his  face;  and,  taking  him  by  tiie  ear, 
endeavored  to  draw  him  from  the  treasure :  but 
the  dog  would  not  stir  a  step,  though  his  heart 
sorely  prefued  him.  At  length  the  little  dog,  find- 
ing it  all  in  vain,  said,  ^'  Well  then,  if  I  must  leave, 
good  by ;  but  I  have  become  po  hungry  in  coming 
down  all  this  way  after  you,  that  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  one  of  thot«e  bonos ;  they  smrll  very  pleas- 
antly, and  one  out  of  so  many  could  never  be 
missed." 

**Alas!"  said  the  watch-dog,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  *^  how  unlucky  I  am  to  have  eat  up  the  bone 
my  master  gave  me,  otherwise  you  should  have  had 
it  and  welcome.  But  I  can't  give  you  one  of  these, 
because  my  master  has  made  me  promise  to  watch 
over  them  all,  and  I  have  given  him  my  [uiw  on  it. 
I  am  sure  a  dog  of  your  respectable  ai>pearancc  will 
say  nothing  farther  on  the  subject." 

Then  the  little  dog  answered  pettishly,  "  Pooh, 
what  nonsen.<e  you  talk !  surely  a  great  griflin  cnn't 
miss  a  little  bone,  fit  for  me ;"  and  nestling  his  nose 
under  the  watch-dog,  he  tried  forthwith  to  bring  up 
one  of  the  bones. 

On  this,  the  watch-dog  grew  angry,  and,  though 
with  much  reluctance,  he  t^eizcd  the  little  dog  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  threw  him  oft',  but  without 
hurting  him.  Suddenly,  the  little  dog  changed  into 
a  monstrous  S(;r{)ent,  bigger  even  than  the  griflin 
himself,  and  the  watchnlog  barked  with  all  his 
might.  The  griflin  rose  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the 
serpent  sprang  upon  him  ere  he  was  well  awake. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  battle  between  the 
griffin  and  the  serpent,  how  they  coiled  and  twisted, 
and  bit  and  darted  their  fiery  tongues  ut  each  other. 
At  length,  the  serpent  got  uppermost,  and  was 
about  to  plunge  his  tongue  into  that  part  of  the 
griffin  which  is  unprotected  by  his  scales,  when  the 
dog,  seizing  him  by  the  tail,  bit  him  so  sharply, 
that  he  could  not  help  turning  round  to  kill  his 
new  iLSsailant,  and  the  griffin,  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  caught  the  serpent  by  the  throat 
with  both  claws,  and  fairiy  ^:tI'angled  him.  As  soon 
as  the  griffin  had  recovered  from  the  nervousness 
of  the  c<mflict,  he  heaped  all  manner  of  caresses  on 
the  dog  for  saWng  his  life.  The  dog  told  him  the 
whole  story,  an«l  the  griffin  then  exi>lained,  that 
the  dead  snake  was  the  king  of  the  serpents,  who 
had  the  power  to  change  hinir^elf  into  any  shspe  ho 
pleased.  "If  he  had  tempted  you,"  said  he,  "to 
leave  the  treasure  but  for  one  moment,  or  to  have 
given  him  any  part  of  it,  ay,  but  a  single  bone,  he 
would  have  cnished  you  in  an  instant,  and  stung 
me  to  death  ere  I  could  have  waked ;  but  none,  no, 
not  the  most  venomous  thing  in  creation,  has  power 
to  hurt  the  honest!" 

"  That  has  always  been  my  belief,"  answered  the 
dog ;  **  and  now,  sir,  you  had  better  go  to  sleep 
again,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

*^  Nay,"  answered  the  griffin,  **  I  have  no  longer 


need  of  a  servant ;  for  now  that  the  king  of  the 
serpents  is  doad,  the  rest  will  never  molest  me.  It 
was  only  to  satisfy  his  avarice  that  his  subjeeta 
dared  to  brave  the  den  of  the  griffin.** 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  dog  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted ;  and  raising  himself  on  his  hind-paws,  he 
begged  the  griffin  most  movingly  to  let  him  return 
to  earth,  to  visit  hia  mistress  the  cat,  and  worry  hia 
rival  the  fox. 

''  You  do  not  serve  an  ungrateful  master,"  an- 
swered the  griffin.  "  You  shall  return,  and  I  viU 
teach  you  all  the  craft  of  our  race,  which  is  much 
craiVier  than  the  race  of  that  pettifogger  the  fox,  bo 
that  you  may  be  able  to  cope  with  your  rival." 

"Ah,  excuse  me,"  said  the  dog,  hastily,  ^I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you :  but  I  fancy  honesty  is  a 
match  for  cunning  any  day ;  and  I  think  myself  i 
great  deal  safer  in  being  a  dog  of  honor  than  if  I 
knew  all  the  tricks  in  the  world." 

"Well,"  said  the  griffin,  a  little  piqued  at  the 
dog's  bhintness,  ^*  do  as  you  please ;  I  wish  you  all 
possible  success." 

Then  the  griffin  opened  a  secret  door  in  the  side 
of  the  cavern,  and  the  dog  saw  a  broad  path  that 
led  at  once  into  the  wood.  lie  thanked  the  griffin 
with  all  his  heart,  and  ran  wagging  his  tail  into  the 
v\Hm  moonlight.  "  Ah,  ah !  master  fox,"  said  he, 
"there's  no  trap  for  an  honest  dog  that  has  nott«a 
doors  to  it,  cunning  as  you  think  yourself." 

With  that,  he  curled  his  tail  gallantly  over  his  left 
leg,  and  set  off  on  a  long  trot  to  the  cat's  house. 
When  he  was  within  sight  of  it,  he  stopped  to  re- 
fresh himself  by  a  pool  of  water,  and  who  should 
be  there  but  our  friend  the  magpie  I 

"  And  what  do  you  want,  "friend  ?"  said  she,  rather 
difidain fully,  for  the  dog  looked  somewhat  out  of 
case  after  his  journey. 

"I  am  going  to  see  my  cousin  tho  cat,"  an- 
swered he. 

"  Your  cousin  I  marry  come  «p,"  said  the  mag- 
pie ;  "  don't  you  know  she  is  going  to  be  married  to 
Keynard  the  fox  ?  This  is  not  a  time  for  her  to  re> 
ceive  the  visits  of  a  brute  like  you.** 

These  words  put  the  dog  in  such  a  passion,  thai 
he  very  nearly  bit  the  magpie  for  her  vncivU  mode 
of  communicating  such  bad  news.  However,  he 
curbed  his  temper,  and,  without  ADSwering  her» 
went  at  once  to  the  cat*s  residence. 

The  cat  was  sitting  at  the  window,  and  bo  Moner 
did  the  dog  see  her  than  he  iairljr  loot  Ua  heart ; 
never  had  he  seen  so  charming  a  cat  before :  he 
advanced,  wagging  his  tail,  and  witk  Us  most  in- 
sinuating air ;  when  the  cat,  getting  «p^  clapped  the 
window  in  his  face — and  lo  1  Reynard  the  fox  ap* 
peared  in  her  stead. 

"Come  out,  thou  rascal!**  Mid  the  dog^  abowiag 
his  teeth :  ^*  come  out,  I  challenge  thee  to  aingb 
combat ;  I  have  not  forgiven  thy  malice,  and  thoa 
seest  that  I  am  no  longer  shut  up  tn  the  cave,  and 
unable  to  punish  thee  for  thy  wickednen.** 

"  Go  home,  silly  one !"  answered  the  fox,  ineer- 
ing ;  ^'  thou  hast  no  business  here,  and  as  for  fight* 
ing  thee — ^baht**  Then  the  fox  left  the  window 
and  disappeared.  But  the  dog,  thoroughly  enraged, 
scratched  lustily  at  the  door,  and  rande  such  a  noise« 
that  presently  the  cat  herself  came  to  the  window. 

"How  now !"  said  she,  angrily ;  *' what  means  all 
this  rudeness?  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  at  my  house  ?" 

"0,  my  dear  cousin,**  said  the  dog,  "do  net 
speak  so  severely.    Know  that  I  have  gqdiq  hcva 
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on  parpoM  to  paj  700  ■  TMt;  und,  whtitcTer  jrou 
do,  let  me  beBeet'h  you  not  to  lUlen  to  that  villnin 
Rejmird — joit  b>ve  no  cooception  what  a  rogue 
faeia!" 

"  What  I"  «^d  the  cat,  blughinf; ;  "  do  yon  dire 
toabnae  your  betten)  in  thin  fashion  f  I  see  jou 
^Te  B  dmign  od  me.     Go,  this  instant,  or — " 

"  Enough,  madam,"  aaid  the  doR,  proudly ;  "  you 
need  not  Hprak  twice  to  me — farewell." 

And  he  turned  away  very  sloirlir,  aod  wpnt  under 
a  tree,  where  he  took  up  bis  IgdfpngB  for  the  night. 
But  the  neit  momEng  there  wu  an  amaun|;  voiit- 
molion  In  the  neighborhood ;  a  BlTanger,  or  a  very 
ifilTercDt  style  of  traveiling  from  that  nf  the  dop. 
bad  arrived  at  the  dead  of  the  nighl,  and  fixed  ids 
•bode  in  a  large  cavern,  hollowed  out  of  a  meep 
tock.  The  noiee  he  had  made  in  Hying  through  the 
■ir  was  so  great,  that  it  had  awakened  every  bird 
Mid  beut  ia  the  pariab ;  and  Roynard,  whom  bad 
oonseiencc  never  Buffered  hitn  to  sleep  very  SQiind- 
ly,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  perceived, 
10  bia  great  alarm,  that  the  stranger  was  noiliing 
Ibm  than  a  monstrous  griffln. 

Xow  the  grifflns  are  the  rieheet  bea«ts  in  the 
worid;  and  that's  the  reason  they  keep  so  clom 
imder  ground.  Whenever  it  doeH  linppcn  that  they 
pay  a  visit  above,  it  is  not  a  thing  10  lie  easily  for- 
gotten. 

The  magpie  was  all  agitation, — whnt  eonid  tlie 
griffin  possibly  want  there*  (the  ri'Holved  to  lake 
«  p«ep  at  the  cavern,  and  accordingly  Aie  hopped 
Ilmoroasly  np  the  rock,  and  pretended  to  t>c  picking 
np  ntieks  for  her  nest. 

"Holla,  ma'am!"  cried  a  very  rough  voiee,  and 
■ha  lav  the  griffin  putting  his  head  ont  of  llie 
cavern.  "Holla!  you  are  the  very  lady  1  want  to 
■ee-,  you  know  all  the  people  about  here — eh!" 

"  All  the  best  eompanv,  your  lonUhip,  I  rcriaiiily 
do."  answered  the  magpie,  dnipping  a  courtesy. 

Upon  this,  the  griffin  walked  out ;  and  smoking 
Ms  pipe  leisurely  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  set  the 
pie  at  her  «Me,  continned — 


"0  most  elegant  society,  I  msure  your  lordship," 
cried  the  pic.  "  I  have  lived  here  myself  these  ten 
years,  and  the  great  heiress,  the  cat  yonder,  attracts 
a  vast  number  of  strangers." 

"Humph  —  heirCMi,  indeed!  much  yon  know 
about  heiresses!"  said  the  griffln.  "There  is  only 
one  heircdn  in  the  world,  and  that's  my  daughter.' 

"Bless  mo!  has  your  lordship  a  family*  1  beg 
vou  a  thousand  pardons.  But  I  only  saw  your 
iordabip'a  own  ecjuipagc  last  night,  and  did  not 
know  you  brought  any  one  with  you," 

"Uy  daughter  wetit  first,  and  was  safely  lodged 
before  I  arrived.  She  did  nut  disturb  you,  I  dare 
Bay.  aa  I  did;  for  she  sails  along  like  a  swan:  but 
I  have  Ihe  goat  in  my  left  cluw,  and  that's  the  rea- 
son I  puff  and  groan  au  in  taking  a  Journey." 

"  Shall  I  drop  in  upon  Miss  tiriffin,  and  see  how 
she  is  a1>er  hor  jouniey  Y"  said  the  pie.  advancing. 

"1  thank  you,  no.  I  don't  intend  her  to  be  seen 
while  1  Slay  here— it  unsettles  her;  and  I'm  afraid 
of  the  young  beasts  ruining  away  with  her,  if  they 
once  heard  liow  handsome  she  was  :  she's  the  living 
pieiurc  of  me,  but  she's  nionsirooB  giddy  1  Kot  ■ 
that  I  should  care  much  if  she  did  go  olT  with  a 
beast  of  degree,  were  I  not  obliged  to  pay  her 
portion,  which  is  prodigious ;  and  I  don't  like  part- 
ing with  mnnev,  ma'am,  when  I've  once  got  it. 
Ho,  ho,  ho!"    ' 

"  Yon  are  too  witty,  my  lord.  But  if  you  refused 
your  eotisent?"  iiuid  iho  pin,  anxious  to  know  the 
whcdc  family  history  of  so  graml  a  seigneur. 

"I  should  have  to  pay  Ihe  dowry  all  the  same. 
It  van  left  her  by  her  uncle  the  dragon.  But  don't 
let  this  go  any  farther." 

"  Voiir  lordship  may  depend  on  my  secrecy.  I 
wish  your  lordship  a  very  good  morning." 

Away  dew  (he  pie,  and  nhc  did  not  slop  till  she 
got  lo  Ihe  cat's  houiie.  The  cat  and  the  fox  were 
at  breakfast,  and  the  fox  bad  liU  paw  un  his  heart. 
"Beautiful  scene!"  cried  the  |nc;  the  cat  colored, 
and  bade  the  pie  take  a  scat. 

Then  ofT  went  the  pie's  tongue,  glib,  glib,  glib, 
chatter,  chatter,  chatter.  She  related  to  them  the 
whole  stury  of  the  grillin  and  his  daughter,  and  a 
great  deal  more  beudes,  that  the  griltin  had  never 
told  her. 

The  cat  listened  allentlvely.  Another  young 
beircsa  in  tlie  ncigliborhoml  might  be  a  formidable 
rival.      "But   is   the    griRincas   handsome^"  said 

"Handsome!"  cried  the  pie;  "oh!  if  you  could 
have  seen  the  father! — such  a  mouib,  such  c yea, 
such  a  complexion ;  and  he  declares  she's  the  living 
picture  of  hlraself!  Out  what  do  you  say.  Mr.  Rey- 
nard? yon,  who  have  been  so  much  in  the  world, 
have,  pcriiiips,  seen  the  yoimg  lady !" 

"Why,  I  can't  say  i  have,"  answered  the  fox, 
waking  from  a  revery  ;  "  but  nhe  must  be  wonder- 
rblly  nch.  I  dare  say  that  fnol,  the  dog,  will  be 
making  up  to  her." 

"Ahl  by  the  way,"  said  llie  pie,  "what  a  fuss 
he  made  at  jour  dooi'  yeslcrdav;'  why  would  you 
not  admit  him,  my  dear?'' 

"<lh!"  said  the  cat,  demurely,  "Mr.  Reynard 
■ays  that  he  'm  a  dog  of  very  bud  character,  quite  a 
fortune-hunter;  and  biding  the  moat  dangerous 
iii"poBition  to  ijite  under  an  appearance  of  good 
nature.  I  hope  he  won't  bo  quarrcl-iome  with  you, 
dear  Reynard!" 

"  With  me  ?  O  the  poor  wretch,  no ! — he  might 
bluster  a  Utile ;  but  be  knows  that  if  I'm  once  an- 
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grjt  Tin  a  devil  at  biting ; — but  one  sbonld  not 
boast  of  one'fl  solf." 

In  the  evening,  Revnard  felt  a  strange  desire  to 
go  and  SCO  the  griffin  smoking  bLs  pipe ;  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  There  waa  the  dog  under  the  oppo- 
site tree,  evidently  watching  for  him,  and  Reynurd 
had  no  wish  to  prove  himself  that  devil  at  biting 
which  he  declared  he  was.  At  last,  he  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  stratagem,  to  get  rid  of  the  dog. 

A  young  buck  of  a  rubhit,  a  sort  of  provincial 
fop,  had  looked  in  upon  his  cousin  the  cat,  to  pay 
her  his  respects,  and  Reynard,  taking  him  aside, 
said,  **  You  see  that  shabby -looking  dog  under  the 
tree  ?  He  has  behaved  verv  ill  to  vour  cousin  the 
cat,  and  you  certainly  ought  to  challenge  him — for- 
give my  boldness — nothing  but  respect  for  your 
character  induces  me  to  take  so  great  a  liberty; 
Tou  kuow  I  would  chastise  the  rascal  mvsclf,  but 
what  a  scandal  it  would  make  I  If  I  were  already 
married  to  your  cousin,  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 
But  you  know  what  a  story  that  cursed  magpie 
would  hatch  out  of  it!** 

The  rabbit  looked  verv  foolish :  he  assured  the 
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fox  that  he  was  no  match  for  the  dog  ;  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  his  cousin,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  saw  no 
necessity  to  interfere  with  her  domestic  affairs ; — 
and,  in  short,  he  tried  all  he  possibly  could  to  get 
out  of  the  scrape :  but  the  fox  so  artfully  played  on 
his  vanity — so  earnestly  assured  him  that  the  do<r 
was  the  biggest  coward  in  the  world,  and  would 
make  a  humble  apology,  and  so  eloquently  repre- 
fiented  to  him  the  glory  he  would  obtain  for  mani- 
festing so  much  spirit,  that  at  length  the  rabbit  was 
persuaded  to  go  out  and  deliver  the  challenge. 

"  ri!  be  your  second,"  said  the  fox ;  *'  and  the 
great  field  on  the  other  side  the  wood,  two  miles 
hence,  shall  be  the  place  of  battle :  there  we  shall 
be  out  of  observation.  You  go  first,  I'll  follow  in 
half  an  hour — and  I  say — hArk  I — in  case  he  does 
accept  the  challenge,  and  you  feel  the  least  afraid, 
IMl  be  in  the  field,  and  take  it  off  your  paws  with 
the  utmost  pleasure;  rely  on  w^,  my  dear  sir!" 

Away  went  the  rabbit.  The  dog  was  a  little  as- 
tonished at  the  temerity  of  the  ]>oor  creature  ;  but 
on  hearing  that  the  fox  was  to  be  present,  willingly 
consented  to  repair  to  the  place  of  conflict.  This 
readiness  the  rabbit  did  not  at  all  relish ;  he  went  I 
very  slowly  to  the  field,  and  seeing  no  fox  there, 
his  heart  misgave  him,  and  while  the  dog  was  put- 
ting  his  nose  to  the  ground  to  try  if  he  could  track 
the  coming  of  the  fox,  the  rabbit  slip])ed  into  a 
burrow,  and  lefl  the  dog  to  walk  back  again. 

Heanwhile  the  fox  was  already  at  the  rock;  ho 
walked  very  soft-footedly,  and  looked  alK)ut  with 
extreme  caution,  for  he  had  a  vague  notion  that  a 
griffin-papa  would  not  be  very  civil  to  foxes. 

Now  there  were  two  holes  in  the  rock^-ono  be- 
low, one  above,  an  upper  story  and  an  under ;  and 
while  the  fox  was  peering  about,  he  saw  a  great 
claw  from  the  upper  rock  beckoning  to  him. 

"Ah,  ah!"  said  the  fox,  "that's  the  wanton 
young  griffiness.  Til  swear." 

He  approached,  and  a  voice  said— 

"  Charming  Mr.  Reynard !  Do  you  not  think  you 
could  deliver  an  unfortunate  griflinc$s  from  a  bar- 
barous confinement  in  this  rock  ?" 

*'0h  heavens!"  cried  the  fox,  tenderly,  *'  what  a 
beautiful  voice !  and,  ah,  my  poor  heart,  what  a 
lovely  claw !  Is  it  possible  that  I  hear  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  lord,  the  great  griffin  T 

'^Unsb,  flatterer!  not  bo  loud,  if  you  please.    My 


father  is  taking  an  evening  stroll,  and  is  very  quick 
of  hearing.  He  has  tied  me  up  by  my  poor  winpi 
in  the  cavern,  for  he  is  mightily  afraid  of  gome 
beast  running  away  with  me.  You  know  I  have 
all  my  fortune  settled  on  myself." 

**  Talk  not  of  fortune,"  said  the  fox ;  "  but  how 
can  I  deliver  vou  ?  IShall  I  enter  and  gnaw  the 
cord?" 

"Alas!"  answered  the  griffiness,  "it  is  an  im- 
mensi*  chain  I  am  bound  with.  However,  you  n»7 
come  in  and  talk  more  at  your  ease." 

The  fox  pceiH-'d  cautiously  all  romid,  and  seeing 
no  sign  of  the  griffin,  he  entered  the  lower  uTe 
and  stole  up  stairs  to  the  upper  story ;  but  as  be 
went  on,  he  saw  immense  piles  of  jewels  and  gold, 
and  all  sorts  of  treasure,  so  that  the  old  f^ifBo 
might  well  have  laughed  at  the  poor  cat  being 
called  an  heiress.  The  fox  was  gr(>atly  pleased  at 
such  indisputable  signs  of  wealth,  and  he  entered 
the  upper  cave,  resolved  to  be  transported  with  the 
charms  of  the  griffiness. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  chasm  between  the 
landing-place  and  the  spot  where  the  young  lady 
was  chained,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  pies; 
the  cavern  was  very  dark,  but  he  saw  enough  of 
the  figure  of  the  griffiness  to  perceive,  in  spite  of 
her  petticoat,  that  she  was  the  image  of  her  father, 
and  the  most  hideous  heiress  that  the  earth  ever 
saw ! 

However,  he  swallowed  his  disgust,  and  poured 
forth  such  a  heap  of  compliments  that  the  griflines 
apfK'ared  entirely  won.  He  implored  her  to  fly 
with  him  the  first  moment  she  was  unchained. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  she  ;  '*  for  my  father 
never  unchains  me  except  in  his  presence,  and  then 
I  cannot  stir  out  of  his  sight." 

"The  wretch!"  cried  Reynard,  "what  is  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  Why,  there  is  only  one  thing  I  know  of,"  an- 
swered the  griffine.«^8,  "which  is  this — I  alwayd 
make  his  soup  for  him,  and  if  I  could  mix  some* 
thing  in  it  that  would  put  him  fast  to  sleep  before 
he  had  time  to  chain  me  up  again,  I  might  slip 
down,  and  carry  ofl'  all  the  treasure  below  on  my 
back." 

"  Charming !"  exclaimed  Reynard ;  "  what  inven- 
tion! what  wit! -I  will  go  and  get  some  poppies 
directly." 

"  Alas !"  said  the  griffiness,  **fi>|yplefi  littve  bo  ef- 
fect upon  griffins.  The  only  thing  that'  iaii  ever 
put  my  father  fast  to  sleep  is  m  iiic«^  Jdbkig  cat 
boiled  up  in  his  soup;  It  te  aiCOdlsltftl|f'-^what  a 
charm  that  has  upon  him!  But  whcilBP'tO  gel  * 
cat? — it  must  be  a  maiden  emt  tool"     "*'■'•  v 

Reynard  was  a  little  frtartfcd  at  BO"  ringuhr  an 
opiate.  "But,"  thought  he,  ^^giifBns  wrt^  iot  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  rich  an  beirM|  is  not 
to  be  won  by  ordinary  meant.**  '-^^ 

"  I  do  know  a  cat— ^i  maiden  catj**  said  %it^  after 
a  short  pause ;  **  but  I  feel  a  little  repngniUice  at 
the  thought  of  having  her  boile<Mii  tlM^rU^'i 
soup.    Would  not  a  dog  do  as  well  f* 

"Ah,  base  thing!"  said  the  grifBDces,  appbaring 
to  weep,  "  you  are  in  love  with  the  eat,  1  see  it ;  go 
and  marry  her,  poor  dwarf  that  she  Is,  and  leave 
me  to  die  of  grief." 

In  vain  the  fox  protested  that  he  did  not  care  a 
straw  for  the  cat ;  nothing  could  now  appease  the 
griffiness,  but  his  positive  assurance  that,  conie 
what  would,  poor  puss  should  bo  brought  to  th9 
cave,  and  boiled  for  the  griffin*B  soup. 
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**  But  how  win  70U  get  her  here  ?^^  said  the  grif- 
finess. 

**  Ah,  leare  that  to  me/  said  lU" jnard.  *'  Only 
put  a  basket  out  of  the  window,  and  draw  it  up  by 
a  cord ;  the  moment  it  arriTcs  at  the  window,  be 
sure  to  clap  your  oiaw  on  the  cat  at  once,  for  she  is 
terribly  active." 

**  Tush !"  answered  the  heiress ;  *'  a  pretty  griffin- 
elf  I  should  be  if  1  did  not  know  how  to  catch  a 
cat!" 

*'  But  this  must  bo  when  your  father  is  out,"  said 
ReynanL 

** Certainly:  he  takes  a  stroll  every  evening  at 
timset." 

**  Let  it  be  to-morrow,  then,"  said  Reynard,  im- 
patient for  the  treasure. 

This  being  arranged,  Reynard  thought  it  time  to 
decamp.  He  stole  down  the  stairs  again,  and  tried 
to  filch  some  of  the  treasure  by  the  way :  but  it 
vfts  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry,  and  ho  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  it  was  impo»<sible  to 
get  the  treasure  without  taking  the  griffiness  (whose 
back  seemed  prodigiously  strung)  into  the  bargain. 

He  returned  home  to  the  cat,  and  when  he  en- 
tered her  house,  and  saw  how  ordinary  every  thing 
Looked  after  the  jewels  in  the  griffin's  cave,  he  (piite 
voodered  how  he  had  ever  thought  the  cat  had  the 
least  pretensions  to  good  looks. 

However,  ho  concealed  his  wicked  design,  and 
his  mistress  thought  he  had  never  appeared  so 
amiable. 

•*  Only  guess,**  said  he,  **  where  I  have  been  ? — 
to  our  new  neighbor  the  griffin ;  a  most  charming 
person,  thoroughly  affable,  and  quite  the  air  of  the 
court.  As  for  that  silly  magpie,  the  griffin  saw  her 
character  at  once ;  and  it  was  all  a  hoax  about  his 
daughter:  he  has  no  daughter  at  all.  You  know, 
my  dear,  hoaxing  is  a  fashionable  amusement 
among  the  great.  Ue  says  he  has  heard  of  nothing 
but  your  beauty,  and  on  my  telling  him  we  were 
goiiig  to  be  married,  he  has  insisted  upon  giving  a 
great  ball  and  supper  in  honor  of  the  event.  In 
net,  he  is  a  gallant  old  fellow,  and  dying  to  see 
jon.  Of  course  I  was  obliged  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion." 

*'  You  could  not  do  otherwise,"  said  the  unsus- 
pecting young  creature,  who,  as  I  before  said,  was 
Tery  susceptible  to  flattery. 

'*  And  only  think  how  deUcato  his  attentions  are," 
said  the  fox.  '*  As  he  is  Tery  badly  lodged  for  a 
beast  of  his  rank,  and  hiff  treasure  takes  up  the 
whole  of  the  ground  floor,  he  is  forced  to  give  the 
f(&te  in  the  upper  story,  so  he  hangs  out  a  basket 
for  his  guests,  and  dravra  them  up  with  his  own 
claw.  How  condescendfalg  I  But  the  great  ortf  so 
am'iable  r 

The  oat,  brought  vpiin  seelusion,  was  aU  delight 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  suoh  high  life,  and  tbo  lovers 
talked  of  nothing  else  all  the  next  day; — when 
Reynard,  towards  evening,  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  saw  his  old  friend  the  dog  lying  as  usu- 
al and  watching  him  very  grimly.  **  Ah,  that  curs» 
ed  creature  1  I  had  quite  forgotten  him;  what  is 
to  be  done  now  ?  be  would  make  no  bones  of  me  if 
be  onoe  saw  me  set  foot  out  of  doors." 

With  that,  the  fox  began  to  cast  in  his  head  how 
be  should  get  rid  of  his  rival,  and  at  length  he  re- 
solved on  a  Tery  notable  project :  ho  desired  the 
cat  to  set  out  first,  and  wait  for  him  at  a  turn  in 
the  road  a  little  way  off.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  we 
go  together,  we  shall  certainly  be  insulted  by  the 


dog ;  and  he  will  know  that,  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady,  the  custom  of  a  beast  of  my  fashion  will  not 
suffer  me  to  avenge  the  affront.  But  when  I  am 
alone,  the  creature  is  such  a  coward  that  he  would 
not  dare  say  his  soul's  his  own :  leave  the  door 
open,  and  Til  follow  immediately." 

The  cat's  mind  was  so  completely  poisoned 
against  her  cousin  that  she  implicitly  believed  this 
account  of  his  character,  and  accordingly,  with 
many  recommendations  to  her  lover  not  to  sully  his 
dignity  by  getting  into  any  sort  of  quarrel  with  the 
dog,  she  set  off  first. 

The  dog  went  up  to  her  very  humbly,  and  begged 
her  to  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  to  her ;  but 
she  received  him  so  haughtily,  that  his  spirit  was 
up;  and  he  walked  back  to  the  tree  more  than 
ever  enraged  against  his  rival.  But  what  was  his 
joy  when  he  saw  that  the  cat  had  left  the  door 
open  !  **  Now,  wretch,"  thought  he,  *'  you  cannot 
ericu{>e  me!"  So  he  walked  briskly  in  at  the  back 
door.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  Reynard 
lying  down  in  the  straw,  panting  as  if  his  heart 
would  break,  and  rolling  his  eyes  in  the  pangs  of 
death. 

"  Ah,  friend,"  said  the  fox,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
**  you  are  avenged,  my  hour  is  come ;  I  am  just  go- 
ing to  give  up  the  ghost :  put  your  paw  upon  mine, 
and  say  you  forgive  me." 

Despite  his  anger,  the  generous  dog  could  not  set 
tooth  on  a  dying  foe. 

*'  You  have  served  me  a  shabby  trick,"  said  he : 
**  vou  have  left  mo  to  starve  in  a  hole,  and  vou 

ml  T  » 

have  evidently  maligned  me  with  my  cousin :  cer- 
tainly, I  meant  to  bo  avenged  on  you ;  but  If  you 
are  really  dying,  that  alters  the  affair." 

**  Oh,  oh !"  groaned  the  fox  very  bitterly  ;  *^I  am 
past  help ;  the  poor  cat  is  gone  for  Doctor  Ape,  but 
heUl  never  come  in  time.  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  bad  conHciencc  on  one^s  death-bed !  But, 
wait  till  the  cat  returns,  and  Til  do  you  full  justice 
with  her  before  I  die." 

The  good-natured  dog  was  much  moved  at  seeing 
his  mortal  enemy  in  such  a  state,  and  endeavored 
as  well  as  he  could  to  console  him. 

*' Oh,  oh  I"  said  the  fox  ;  ''I  am  so  jMirched  in  the 
throat — I  am  burning  ;'*  and  he  hung  IiIr  tongue  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  rolled  his  eyes  more  feariuUy 
than  ever. 

**  Is  there  no  water  here  ?"  said  the  dog,  looking 
round. 

"Alas,  no! — yet  stay — yes,  now  I  think  of  it^ 
there  is  some  in  that  little  hole  in  the  wall ;  but 
how  to  get  at  it ! — It  is  so  high  that  I  can*t,  in  my 
poor  weak  state,  climb  up  to  ii ;  and  I  dare  not  ask 
such  a  favor  of  one  I  have  injured  so  much." 

**  Don't  talk  of  it,"  said  the  dog:  "but  the  hole's 
very  small.     I  could  not  put  my  nose  through  it." 

"  No ;.  but  if  you  just  climb  up  oit  that  stone,  and 
thrust  your  paw  into  the  hole,  you  can  dip  it  into 
the  water,  and  so  cool  my  poor  parched  mouth. 
Oh,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  bad  consciem-e  !*' 

Tiie  dog  sprang  upon  the  stone,  and,  getting  on 
his  hind-legs,  thrust  his  front  paw  into  the  hole ; 
when  suddenly  Reynard  pulled  a  string  that  he  had 
concealed  under  the  straw,  and  the  dog  found  his 
paw  caught  tight  to  the  wall  in  a  running  iioose« 

"Ah,  rascal!"  said  he  turning  round;  but  the 
fox  leaped  up  gaily  from  the  straw,  and  fastening 
the  string  with  his  teeth  to  a  nail  In  the  other  end 
of  the  wall,  walked  out,  crying,  *'  Good-by,  my 
dear  friend ;  have  a  care  how  you  belicVc  hereader 


TBB  VOOniO  OF  lUBTEB  FOX. 


Id  mdden  conTcnioiiB !" — So  he  left  tho  dog  on  bis 
hind-legs  to  lake  care  of  the  hause. 

Rfynard  found  the  cat  waiUng  for  him  where  be 
bad  appDiDled,  and  they  walked  loTinglj  together 
till  thej  came  10  the  cave.  It  was  now  dark,  luid 
they  saw  the  basket  waiting  below ;  the  fox  as- 
giated  the  poor  cat  into  it.  "There  ia  only  room 
for  one,"  said  he,  "you  must  go  Grstl"  Lp  rose 
the  basket;  the  fox  beard  a  piteous  mew,  and  no 

"So  much  for  the  giiCSn's  soup!"  thought  he. 

He  waited  patiently  fur  some  time,  when  the 
grifliueBs,  waving  her  claw  from  the  window,  said 
cheerfidly.  "Alls  right,  my  dear  Reynard;  my 
papa  has  fininhed  his  aoup,  and  sleeps  as  Bound  as  a 
rock  1  All  the  noise  in  the  world  would  not  wake 
him  now,  till  he  has  slept  offtlie  bailed  cat— which 
won't  be  these  twelve  hours.  Come  and  assist  me 
in  packing  up  the  treasure;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
leavu  a  single  diamond  behind." 

"  So  should  I,"  <iUotli  the  fox.  "  Stay,  111  come 
round  by  the  lower  hole^  why.  the  door's  shut! 
pray,  beautiful  griffineas,  open  it  to  thy  impatient 
adorer." 

"  Alas,  my  father  has  hid  the  key  !  I  never  know 
where  he  places  it :  you  must  come  up  by  the  bas- 
ket; see,  I  will  hjwe'r  it  for  you." 

The  fox  was  a  little  loth  to  trust  himself  in  the 
same  oonTeyonce  that  had  taken  liis  mistress  to  be 
boiled;  but  the  most  cautious  grow  rash  wlien  mo- 
ney's to  be  gained,  and  avariue  can  trap  even  a  fui. 
So  he  put  himself  as  comfortably  ta  be  could  into 
the  basket,  and  up  he  went  in  au  instant.  It  rested, 
however,  Just  before  it  reached  the  window,  and 
(he  fox  fell,  with  a  slight  shudder,  the  claw  of  tho 
griffin  ess  stroking  his  back. 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  coati"  quoth  she,  caress- 
ingly. 

"You  are  too  kind,"  said  tho  fox;  "but  you  can 
feel  it  more  at  your  leisure  when  I  am  once  up. 
Hake  haste,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  bushy  tail  1  NcTcr  did  J 
feel  such  a  taiir 

"It  is  entirely  at  your  serTico,  sweet  grMoess," 


•aid  the  fox ;  "  bnt  pray  let  me  In.    Why  loss  sa 

"Xo,  never  did  I  feel  such  a  taill  No  woudlr 
you  are  so  lueceuful  with  the  ladies." 

"Ah,  beloved  griffinesa,  my  tail  is  yoanto«te^ 
nity,  but  you  pin^  it  a  little  too  hard." 

Scarcely  bad  he  said  this,  when  down  dmpprd 
the  basket,  but  not  with  the  fox  in  it;  he  foiud 
himself  caught  by  the  tail,  and  dangling  half  ni 
down  the  rock,  by  the  help  of  the  very  same  Mii 
of  pulley  wherewith  he  had  snared  the  dog.  I 
leave  you  to  guess  his  constemalton ;  he  yelpul 
out  as  loud  as  he  COnld, — for  it  hurts  a  foi  ttati- 
ingly  to  be  hanged  by  his  (ail  with  his  head  dooi- 
wards. — when  the  door  of  the  rock  opened,  and  oit 
stalked  the  griffin  liimsclf,  smoking  his  pipe,  witbi 
vast  crowd  of  all  the  fashionable  beasts  in  It* 
neighborhood. 

"  Oho,  brother,"  said  the  bear,  laughing  it  to  UD 
himself;  "who  ever  saw  a  fox  hanged  by  the  til 
before  •" 

"  You'll  have  need  of  a  physician, "  quoth  Doctor 

"  A  pretty  match,  Indeed ;  a  griffiness  for  sucli  > 
creature  as  you !"  sud  the  goat,  strutting  by  liini. 

The  fox  gritincd  with  pain,  and  said  Dolhin|, 
But  that  which  hurt  him  most  was  the  compuuoo 
of  a  dull  fool  of  a  donkey,  who  assnred  him  wilk 
great  gravitT  that  he  saw  nothing  at  all  (o  laugh  U 
inbissiluatiou! 

"  At  all  events,"  said  the  fox  at  last.  "  ebeHei 
gulled,  betrayed  as  I  am,  I  have  played  the  samt 
trii^k  to  the  dog.     Go  and  laugh  at  him.  gentlemea; 


est." 

"And  see,"  said  tho  bear,  "here  he  is." 
And  indeed  tho  dog  had,  after  much  eflbrt, 
gnawed  the  string  in  two,  and  extricated  his  paw: 
tho  scent  of  (hu  fox  had  enabled  hitn  to  track  hii 
footsteps,  and  hero  ho  arrived,  burning  for  ven- 
geance, and  finding  himself  alrMdy  avenged. 
But  his  first  thought  waa  fur  hi*  dear  coaos. 


TOO  UANDSOMK  FOB  ANY  THUIO. 
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"Ah,  where  U  she?"  he  cried,  movingly ;  "without 
doubt  that  villain  Reynard  has  served  her  some 
■carry  trick." 

*'  I  fear  go,  indeed,  my  old  friend/'  answered  the 
C^riffin,  **  but  donH  grieve :  after  all,  she  was  nothing 
in  particular.  You  shall  marry  my  daughter  the 
^riflfiness,  and  succeed  to  all  the  treasure ;  ay,  and 
All  the  bones  that  tou  once  guarded  so  faithfully." 
*'Talk  not  to  me,*'  said  the  faithful  dog.  *'I 
"want  none  of  your  treasure ;  and,  though  1  don't 
mean  to  be  rude,  your  gritliness  may  go  to  the 
^evil.  I  will  run  over  the  world  but  I  will  find  my 
dear  cousin.'' 

^*  See  her  then,"  said  the  griffin ;  and  the  beauti- 
"ful  cat,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  rushed  out  of  the 
cavern,  and  threw  herself  into  the  dog's  paws. 

A  pleasant  scene  this  for  the  fox! — ^lie  had  skill 
«nough  in  the  female  heart  to  know  that  it  may  ex- 
cuse many  little  infidelities, — ^but  to  be  boiled  alive 


for  a  griffin's  soup! — ^no,  the  offence  was  inexpi- 
able. 

"You  understand  me,  Mr.  Reynard,"  said  the 
griffin,  '*I  have  no  daughter,  and  it  was  mo  you 
made  love  to.  Knowing  what  sort  of  a  creature  a 
magpie  is,  I  amused  myself  with  hoaxing  her, — the 
fashionable  amusement  at  court,  you  know." 

The  fox  made  a  mighty  struggle,  and  leaped  on 
the  ground,  leaving  his  tail  behind  him.  It  did  not 
grow  again  in  a  hurry. 

*\See,"  said  the  griffin,  as  the  beasts  all  laughed 
at  the  figure  Reynard  made  running  into  the  wood, 
'*  the  dog  beats  the  fox,  with  the  ladies,  after  all ; 
and  cunning  as  he  is  in  every  thing  else,  the  fox  is 
the  lost  creature  that  should  ever  think  of  making 
lov 


e. 


The  dog  and  the  cat  lived  very  happily  ever  af- 
terwards. Indeed  the  nuptial  felicity  of  a  dog  and 
cat  is  proverbial ! 


•»• 


TOO  HANDSOME  FOR  ANY  THING. 


BT   SIR   E.    L.    DULWER. 


Vb.  Ferdinand  Fitzrot  was  one  of  those  models 
of  perfection  of  which  a  human  father  and  mother 
can  produce  but  a  single  example, — Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitxroy  was  therefore  an  only  son.  He  was  such 
an  amazing  favorite  with  both  his  parents  that  they 
resolved  to jniin  him;  accordingly,  he  was  excoed- 
inf^ly  spoiled,  never  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  a  book, 
and  had  as  much  plum-cake  as  he  could  eat.  Hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy 
could  he  always  have  eaten  plum-cake,  and  remain- 
ed a  childL  "Never,"  says  the  Greek  Tragedian, 
"  reckon  a  mortal  happy  till  you  have  witnessed 
his  end."  A  most  beautiful  creature  was  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy  I  Such  eyes — such  hair — such  teeth 
; — uuch  a  figure — such  manners,  too, — and  such  an 
irresistible  way  of  tying  his  neckcloth  !  When  he 
w-ajs  about  sixteen,  a  crabbed  old  uncle  represented 
to  Ilia  parents  the  propriety  of  teaching  Mr.  Fordi- 
Qajid  Fitzroy  to  read  and  write.*  Though  not  with- 
out some  difficulty,  he  convinced  them, — for  he 
^^d  exceedingly  rich,  and  riches  in  an  uncle  are 
Wonderful  arguments  respecting  the  nurture  of  a 
2^  phew  whose  parents  have  nothing  to  leave  him. 
^^  our  hero  was  sent  to  school.  He  was  naturally 
C^  am  not  joking  now)  a  very  sharp,  clever  boy; 
^i^d  he  came  on  mirprifflngly  in  his  learning.  The 
f^^^oolmaater'g  wife  liked  luindsome  children. — 
.  ^  \Vhat  a  genius  will  Master  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  be, 
^  you  take  pains  with  him !"  said  she  to  her  hus- 

*'  Pooh,  my  dear,  it  Is  of  no  use  to  take  puins 
^ith  Atm," 

"  And  why,  lore  r 

*'  Because  he  is  a  great  deal  too  handsome  ever 
^o  be  a  scholar." 

"And  that's  true  enough,  my  dear!"  said  the 
^Qhoolmaater's  wife. 

80,  beouse  he  was  too  handsome  to  be  a  scholar, 
^r.  Ferdtnand  Fitzroy  remained  the  lag  of  the 
MDurth  fiMm  I 

They  took  our  hero  from  school. — "What  pro- 
fession shall  he  follow  ?"  said  his  mother. 

**  My  first  cousin  is  the  Lord  Chancellor,"  said  his 
father,  "let  him  go  to  the  bar." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  dined  there  that  day ;  Mr. 


Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  introduced  to  him;  his 
Lordship  was  a  little,  rough-faced,  beetle-browed, 
hard-featured  man,  who  thought  beauty  and  idle- 
ness the  same  thing — and  a  parchment  skin  the 
legitimate  complexion  for  a  lawyer. 

"Send  him  to  the  bar!"  said  he,  "no,  no,  that 
will  never  do! — Si^nd  him  into  the  army;  he  is 
much  too  handtiome  to  become  a  lawyer." 

"And  that's  true  enough,  my  Lord!"  said  the 
mother.  So  they  bought  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  a 
conietcy  in  the Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Things  are  not  learned  by  inspiration.  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy  had  never  ridden  at  school,  except 
when  he  was  hoisted;  he  was,  therefore,  a  very 
indifterent  horseman ;  they  sent  him  to  the  riding- 
school,  and  every  body  laughed  at  him. 

"He  is  a  d— ^ — d  ass!'' said  Cornet  Horsephiz, 
who  was  very  ugly ;  "  a  horrid  puppy !"  said  Lieu- 
tenant St.  Squintem,  who  was  still  uglier ;  "  if  he 
does  not  ride  better,  he  will  disgrace  the  regiment!" 
said  Captain  Rivnlhate,  who  was  very  good-look- 
ing ;  *'  if  he  does  not  ride  better,  we  will  cut  him!" 
said  Colonel  Everdrill,  who  was  a  wonderful  mar- 
tinet ;  "  I  say,  Mr.  Bunipemwell  (to  the  riding-mas- 
ter), make  that  youngster  ride  less*  like  a  miller's 
sack." 

"  Pooh,  sir,  ?te  will  never  ride  better." 

"  And  whv  the  d 1  will  ho  not  y" 

"  hless  you.  Colonel,  he  is  a  great  deal  too  hand- 
some for  a  cavalry  officer!" 

"True!"  said  Cornet  Horsephiz. 

"Very  true!"  said  Lieutenant  St.  Sfpiintem. 

"We  must  cut  him!"  said  the  Colonel. 

And  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  accordingly  cut. 

Our  hero  was  a  youth  of  susceptibility — he  (]uitted 

the Regiment,   and  challenged  the   Colonel. 

The  Colonel  was  killed ! 

"What  a  terrible  blackguard  is  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy !"  said  the  Coloners  relations. 

"  Very  true!"  said  the  world. 

The  parents  wei-e  in  despair! — ^They  were  not 
rich  ;  but  our  hero  was  an  only  son,  and  they 
sponged  hard  upon  the  crabbed  old  uncle  I 

"  He  is  very  clever,"  said  they  both,  "  and  may 
do  yet." 


TOO  HAHDeOUB  FOB  ANT  THINO. 


So  thej  borrowed  gome  thousandB  from  the  un- 
cle, and  bought  bia  boautiful  nephew  »  seat  in  Far- 
lumen  L 

Hr.  Ferdinand  Fitzro^  «u  ambitjonii,  tod  desir- 
ous of  retricTuig  hi»  character.  He  lagged  like  a 
dragon — conned  pamplileM  and  reviews — got  Kt- 
cardo  hv  heart — and  made  notes  ou  the  English 
Conittitiition. 

"What  ■  hBiidsomc  fellowl" . whispered  one 
member. 

"Ah,  ft  <;oicomb!"iiaid  another. 

"  Never  do  for  a  Bpeslter!"  Bud  a  third,  Terr  au- 
dibly. 

And  the  nenllempn  on  the  opposito  benches 
Rneeppd  and  kearnl! — Impudence  is  only  indipcnous 
in  Milesia,  and  an  orator  is  not  made  in  a  diiy. 
Dixcoungtd  by  his  reception,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Kiti- 
roj  grew  a  little  embarrassed. 

'■  Told  you  no !"  said  one  of  hja  neighbors. 

"Fairly  oroke  down!"  said  another. 

"Too  fond  of  his  huir  to  liavu  any  thing  in  his 
head,"  said  a  a  third,  who  was  considered  a  wit. 

"Heat,  hearl"  cried  the  gcntlenmnon  the  o[ipo- 
site  benches. 

Ur.  Ferdinand  Htzroy  pat  down — he  had  not 
rfidnc;  but,  in  jueiice,  he  bad  not  failed.  Many  a 
first-rale  speaker  had  began  worse;  and  many  a 
county  member  hnd  been  declared  a  phvenix  of 
promise  upon  half  his  merit. 

Not  »o,  thought  the  heroes  of  corn  laws. 

"Your  Adonises  never  moke  oratore!"  said  a 
crack  speaker  with  a  wry  nose. 

"  Kor  men  of  business  either,"  added  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  with  a  fhee  like  a  kangaroo's. 

"Foor  devil  ["  raid  the  eivilcst  of  the  net.  "He's 
a  deuced  deal  too  liandsomo  for  a  speaker)  By 
Jove,  he  is  going  to  Apeak  again — this  wit]  never 
do:  wc  must  cough  him  down  I" 

And  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fttzroy  was  accordingly 
coughed  down. 

Uur  hero  was  now  seven  or  eight  and  twenty, 
handsomer  than  ever,  and  tlie  adoration  of  all  the 
young  ladies  at  A 1  mock's. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  leave  you,"  said  the  parents, 
who  hail  long  spent  their  fortune,  and  now  lived  on 
the  credit  of  hunng  onre  enjoyed  it. — "You  are 
the  hanilsnmeM  man  in  London;  you  mutt  marry 

"I  will,"  said  «r.  Ferdinand  Filiroy. 

Hiss  Helen  ConvolvnIuH  was  a  charming  young 
lady,  with  a  hurc-Iip  and  hi  thoiti^aiid  a  yi-ar.  To 
Misa  Helen  Convolvulus  theo  onr  hero  paid  his  ad- 
dresses. 

Ueavensl  what  an  uproar  her  relations  made 
about  the  matter.  "Easy  to  see  his  intent  ions," 
said  one:  "a  handsome  forlune-himter.  who  wants 
to  make  the  best  of  his  person  I" — "handsome  is 
that  hand»>me  docs,"  nays  another;  "  he  was  turn- 
ed out  of  the  army,  and'  murdered  his  Colonel ;" — 
"never  marry  a  beauty."  laid  a  third  ;  "he  can  ad- 
mire none  but  himaelf;"  "will  have  so  many  mis- 
tresses," said  a  fourth  ;" — "  make  yoti  perpetually 
Jealoiis,"  said  s  lillh; — "spend  your  fortune,"  said 
a  sixth :  "  and  break  your  heart,"  said  a  seventh. 

Mias  Helen  Convolvulus  was  prudent  and  wary. 
She  saw  a  great  deal  of  justice  In  what  was  said ; 
and  was  sufficiently  contented  with  liberty  and  sir 
thonsiind  a-year,  not  to  be  highly  impatient  for  a 
husband;  but  our  heroine  had  no  aversion  to  a 
lover;   especially  to  eo  handsome  a  lover  as  Hr. 


Ferdinand  Fitzroy.  Accordingly,  she  neither  m- 
cepted  nor  discarded  him  ;  bnt  kept  him  ou  hope, 
and  suffered  him  to  get  into  debt  with  his  tiikr, 
and  his  coachmaker,  on  the  strongth  of  beeoi^iig 
Mr.  Fitzroy  Convolvulus.  Time  vent  on,  and  ei- 
cnges  and  ddays  were  easily  fonnd ;  however,  Mr 
hero  was  sanguine,  and  so  were  his  parenli.  A 
breakfast  at  Chiswick,  and  a  pntrid  fever  carried  «( 
the  latter,  within  one  week  of  each  other ;  hot  BM 
till  they  had  blessed  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitiroy,  and  n- 
joiccd  that  the;  had  left  him  so  weli  provided  fcr. 

Kow,  then,  our  hero  depended  solely  upon  tbc 
crabbed  old  uncle  and  Mi?<s  Helen  Convolvuliu;— 
the  former,  though  a  barunet  and  a  aatirist,  was  a 
banker  and  a  man  of  business: — he  looked  v»j 
diutaatcfullv  at  the  Hyperian  curia  and  white  Icelk 
of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzrov. 

"If  I  make  yon  my  heir,"  said  he — "I  expwl 
you  nil!  continue  the  bank." 

"Certainly,  sirl"  said  the  nephew. 

"  Humph  !"  grunted  the  uncle,  "a  pretty  feIlo» 
for  a  hanker!" 

Debtors  grew  pressing  10  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitirov, 
and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitiroy  grew  pressing  to  Miis 
Helen  Convolvulus.  "It  is  a  dangerons  thing,' 
said  she,  timidly,  "to  marry  a  man  so  admired,— 
will  you  always  be  faithful?" 


"By  heaven  1"  cried  the  lover — 

"licigho!"  sighed  Miss  Helen  CoDTolvolua,  ind 
Lord  Rufus  Fumdion  entering,  the  conversatioa 
changed. 

Bnt  the  dav  of  the  marriage  was  fixed ;  and  Xr. 
Ferdinand  Fitzroy  bought  a  new  curricle.  By 
Apollo,  how  handsome  be  looked  in  Itl  A  moDlb 
before  the  wedding-day,  the  uncle  died.  Mias  Helen 
Convolvulus  was  quite  lender  in  her  condolence*— 
"Cheer  up,  my  Ferdinand,"  laid  she,  "for  your 
sake,  I  liave  discarded  Lord  Rufua  Pumilion!" 
"Adorablo  condescension !"  cried  our  hero;  "bnl 
Lord  Rufus  Familion  Is  only  four  feet  two,  and  bia 
hair  like  a  peony." 
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"  An  meD  ara  not  so  luuidBOTne  m  Mr.  F«rdiiuiid 
^tsroyl"  iru  lh«  rc[dj. 

Awkj  goei  our  hero,  to  be  pT«Bent  at  tbe  tuning 
if  hla  uDcle'i  will. 

*'  I  leaTe,"  aaid  tbe  t«sUtor  (who,  I  hnve  before 
idd,  wal  a  bit  of  a  ratlriHl),  "  my  ibare  of  the  baak, 
tad  tlie  vhole  ot  my  fortune,  Ipgaciea  eiccpted,  to" 

(hrrr  Ur.  Ferdinuid  Fitiroy  niped  his  beautifu] 
eje«  with  a  caiabric  huiiikerchief,  exquisitely  brodi) 
"tay   natural   son,   John   Spriggs,   an    Induatiioui, 

rilna-taklng  youth,  who  will  do  credit  (o  the  bank, 
did  once  intend  to  have  mtde  my  nephew  Fcrdi- 
nuid  my  heir ;  but  so  curling  a  head  can  have  do 
talent  for  aecouotii.  I  want  my  aucccHBor  to  be  a 
nsn  of  biuinesH,  not  beauty ;  uid  Ur.  Ferdinand 
Fkcroy  la  a  great  deal  too  bandrcmo  for  a  banker ; 
hia  gutMl  looks  will,  no  doubt,  win  him  any  hcircBS 
Id  town.  Ucanwliile,  I  leare  him,  to  buy  a  drosa- 
ing  caae,  a  thousand  poundii." 

"  A  tfaiounind  derilaj"  said  Ur.  Ferdinand  Fitzioy, 
banging  out  of  the  room.  He  flew  to  hie  mistress. 
She  wu  not  at  home.  "  Lies,"  says  the  Italian 
prarerb,  "have  short  iegs;"  but  tnilha,  if  thej  are 
nplpaaant,  hsTo  terrible  long  onesl  The  ncit 
day  Ur.  Fordinaud  Fitzniy  received  a  moat  obliging 
•Me  of  dismisaal. 

'*I  wish  jou  every  hippincsB,"  said  Miss  Helen 
Convolvulus,  in  conclusion — "but  my  friends  are 
tight ;  JOU  are  much  too  handtiome  for  a  bus- 
bud!" 

And  the  week  after,  Kiss  Helen  Convolvuluu  be- 
Mine  l^y  Rufua  Pumilioti. 

*■  Aloal  rir,"  sdd  the  baililT,  asa  day  or  two  after 
the  disaolation  of  PaTkisnient,  he  was  jogging  along 


>  take  10  bao^me  a  gentleman  t 
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Thk  I&IS  tralD  glided  from  Paddtngton,  Hay 
1,  IMT.  In  tfaa  left  compartment  of  a  certain 
flnt-cUn  eanian  were  four  passengers ;  of  these, 
two  wen  wotu  deauription.  The  lady  bad  a 
smooth,  wUtB,  dalicate  brow,  stmnglj-marked  eye- 
brows, lonrladm,  eyes  that  seemed  to  change  color, 
and  a  gooMiEed  delicious  mouth  with  teeth  as  white 
as  milk.  A  man  could  not  seo  her  noso  for  her 
eyes  and  mouth,  her  own  sex  could  and  would 
hiare  told  ns  tome  nonsense  about  it.  She  wok  an 
nnprctendtng  grayish  dress,  buttoned  to  the  throat, 
with  loxenge-ithaped  buttons,  and  a  Scutch  shawl 
that  agreeably  evaded  tbe  responflibilitv  of  color. 
She  wa.t  like  a  duck,  ko  tight  her  plain  feathers  fit- 
ted ber;  and  there  she  sat,  auooth,  snug,  and  dC' 
Beions,  with  a  book  in  ber  hand,  and  a  tniixon  of 
her  snowy  wrist  just  visible  aa  she  held  it.  Her 
e  neighbor  waa  what  I  call  a  good  iitylc  of 
.be  more  to  bin  credit,  since  be  belnnged  to 
>  corpotMlon,  that  frequently  turni  out  the  worHt 
imapnable  atylc  of  young  nun.  He  waa  a  cnvairy 
officer  aged  twenty-five.  He  had  a  niountaihe,  but 
DOC  a  very  npulsivo  one ;  not  one  of  those  sub- 
BMft]  [dg-taibi,  on  which  soup  is  suspeniled  like  dew 
on  a  shrub ;  it  waa  short,  thick,  and  black  as  a 
coal.  Hia  teeth  had  not  yet  l>een  turned  by  tobac- 
co uiHlkc  to  the  color  of  tobacco  juice,  his  clolhcs 
did  nM^ck  to  nor  hang  on  liim,  they  sat  on  him ; 


ho  had  an  engaging  smile,  and,  what  I  liked  the 
dug  for,  his  vanity,  which  waa  inordinate,  waa  in 
its  proper  place,  his  heart,  not  in  hia  face,  joM- 
ling  mine  and  other  peoplc\  who  have  none : — in 
a  word,  he  was  what  one  oftener  hears  of  than 
meets — a  youni;  gtnlUmim.  He  was  conversing  in 
an  animated  whisper  wiib  a  companion,  a  fellow- 
officer — they  were  tidking  about,  what  it  is  &r  bet- 
ter not  to  do,  women.  Our  friend  clearly  did  not 
wish  10  be  overheard,  for  he  cast,  ever  and  anon,  a 
furtive  ginncc  at  his  iidr  I'ii-d-it'*,  and  lowered  his 
voice,  i^hc  seemed  completely  absorlicd  in  her 
book,  and  that  reaasurvd  him.  At  last,  the  two 
soldiers  came  down  to  a  whisper,  and  in  that  whis- 
per (the  truth  must  be  told)  the  one  who  got  down 
at  Slougli,  and  was  lost  10  potrieriiy,  bet  ten 
pounds  to  three,  that  he  who  wa.4  poing  down  with 
us  to  Bath  and  immortality,  would  not  ki^<s  either 
of  (he  ladies  oppoHte  upon  the  road. — "Done I" 
"  Done !"  Now,  I  am  sorry  a  man  I  have  hitherto . 
prai^vd,  should  have  lent  liiinsclf,  even  in  a  whis- 
per, 10  such  a  aperiilation :  but  "  nobody  is  wise  at 
all  Hours,"  not  even  wlicn  the  clock  is  striking  flvo- 
atid-twenty  ;  and  you  are  to  consider  bis  profession, 
his  good  looks,  and,  XVie  temptation — (en  (o  three. 
After  Slough,  (he  party  was  reduced  to  three ;  at 
Twyford,  one  lady  dropped  her  handkerchief  j  Cap. 
tain  Uolignan  fell  on  it  like  a  ''  >..•<. 


a  tiger,  and  retunied  it 
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like  a  lamb ;  two  or  three  words  were  interchanged 
on  that  occaftion.  At  Reading,  the  Marlborough 
of  our  tale  made  one  of  the  safe  investmenlB  of 
that  day,  he  bought  a  *'  Timed"  and  a  "'  Punch'' ; 
the  latter  was  full  of  8teel-pen  thrusts  and  wood- 
cutn.  Valor  and  beauty  deigned  to  laugh  at  some 
inflated  humbug  or  other  punctured  by  Punch.  Now 
laughing  together  thaws  our  human  ice  ;  long  be- 
fore Swindon,  it  was  a  talking  match — at  Swindon, 
who  80  devoted  as  Captain  Dolignan — ^he  handed 
them  out — ho  souped  them — he  tough-chickened 
them — ^he  brandied  and  cochinealed*  one,  and  he 
brandied  and  burnt-sugared  the  other;  on  their 
return  to  the  carriage,  one  lady  i>aji8ed  into  the 
inner  compartment  to  inspect  a  certaui  gentleman's 
seat  on  that  side  the  line. 

Reader,  had  it  been  you  or  I,  the  beauty  wotdd 
have  been  the  deserter,  the  average  one  would 
have  stayed  with  us,  till  all  was  blue,  ourt^elves  in- 
cluded :  not  more  surely  does  our  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  when  it  escapes  from  our  hand,  revolve 
it  over  so  often,  alight  face  downwards  on  the  car- 
pet. But  this  was  a  bit  of  a  fop,  Adonis,  dragoon 
.  — so  Venus  remained  in  tite-d-tete  with  him.  You 
have  seen  a  dog  meet  an  unknown  female  of  his 
species ;  how  handsome,  how  empreaMe^  how  ex- 
pressive he  becomes: — such  was  Dolignan  after 
Swindon,  and  to  do  the  dog  justice,  he  got  hand- 
somer and  handsomer ;  and  you  have  seen  a  cat 
conscious  of  approaching  cream, — such  was  Miss 
Uaythorn  :  she  became  demurer  and  demurer : 
presently,  our  Captain  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
laughed:  this  elicited  an  in<]uiring  look  from  Miss 
Haythom.  "We  are  only  a  mile  from  the  Box 
Tunnel.*' — "  Do  you  always  laugh  a  mile  from  the 
Box  Tunnel  ?"  sa'id  the  lady. 

**  luvariablv." 

"  What  for  r 

"Why!  hem!  it  is  a  gentleman's  joke." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  muHl  it's  being  silly,  if  it  makes  me 
laugh."  Captain  Dolignan  thus  encouraged,  re- 
counted to  Miss  Ilaythorn  the  following:  "A  ladv 
and  her  husband  sat  together  going  tlirough  the 
Box  Tunnel — ^there  was  one  genth*man  opposite : 
it  was  ])itch  dark ;  after  the  tunnel,  the  lady  said, 
*  Cieorge,  how  absurd  of  you  to  salute  me  going 
through  the  tunnel.*  '  I  di<l  no  such  thing  !' — '  You 
didn't  y — 'No!  why?' — *Why,  because  somehow 
I  thouglit  you  did!'"  Here  Captain  Dolignan 
laughed,  and  endeavoreil  to  lead  hid  companion  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  not  to  be  done.  The  train  en- 
tered the  tunnel. 

Miss  I/at/thom.     "Ah!" 

Dolignan.     "  What  is  the  mutter  ?" 

Miss  Uaythorn.     "I  am  frightened." 

Dolignan  (moving  to  her  side),  "Pray  do  not  be 
alarmed,  I  am  near  you." 

Miss  Haythom.  "  You  are  near  me,  very  near 
me  indeed.  Captain  Dolignan." 

Dolignan.     "You  know  my  name!" 

Miss  Uaythorn.  "I  heard  your  friend  mention 
it.     I  wish  we  were  out  of  this  dark  place." 

Dolignan.  "  I  could  be  content  to  spend  hours 
here,  reassuring  you,  sweet  lady." 

Mixs  Ilaythorn.     "  Nonsense !" 

Dolignan.  P weep  I  (Grave  reader,  do  not  put 
your  lips  to  the  cheek  of  the  next  pretty  creature 
you  meet,  or  you  will  understand  what  tliis  means.) 


*  This  ia  tiupposed  to  alludo  to  two  (Wooctioni}  called  port 
and  flherry,  and  imagined  by  one  earthly  nation  to  partake 
of  a  vinous  natore. 


Miss  Havtham.    "  £e !  £e  I  Ee  !** 

Friend.  '  "  What  is  the  matter  r 

Miss  Hauthcm.  "  Open  the  door  I  open  the 
door !" 

There  was  a  soimd  of  hurried  whispers,  the  dooi 
was  shut  and  the  blind  pulled  down,  with  hostile 
sharpness. 

If  any  critic  falls  on  me  for  putting  inartictilite 
sounds  in  a  dialogue  as  above,  I  answer  with  til 
the  insolence  I  can  command  at  present,  "  Hit  boT<> 
as  big  as  yourself,"  bigger  perhaps,  such  as  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes ;  they  began  it, 
and  I  learned  it  of  them,  sort  against  my  wiU. 

Miss  Hay  thorn's  scream  lost  a  part  of  its  effect, 
because  the  engine  whistled  forty  thousand  murden 
at  the  same  moment ;  and  fictitious  grief  makes  it- 
self heard  when  real  cannot. 

Between  the  tunnel  and  Bath,  our  yomig  friend 
had  time  to  ask  himself  whether  his  conduct  hid 
been  marked  by  that  delicate  reserve  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  distinguish  the  perfect  gentleman. 

With  a  long  face,  real  or  feigned,  he  held  open 
the  door, — his  late  friends  attempted  to  escape  on 
the  other  side, — impossible  I  they  must  pass  him. 
She  whom  he  had  insulted  (Latin  for  kissed)  <fe- 
posited  somewhere  at  his  foot  a  look  of  gentle 
blushing  reproach ;  the  other,  whom  be  had  not  in- 
sulted, darted  red-hot  daggers  at  him  from  her 
eyes,  and  so  they  parted. 

It  was,  {)erha{)s,  fortunate  for  Dolignan  that  he 
had  the  grace  to  be  friends  with  Major  Uoskyna  of 
hi.s  regiment,  a  veteran  laughed  at  by  the  young- 
sters, for  the  Major  was  too  apt  to  look  coldly  npon 
billiard  balls  and' cigars ;  he  had  seen  cannon  btlb 
and  linstocks.  He  had  also,  to  tell  the  truth,  swil- 
lowed  a  good  bit  of  the  mess-room  poker,  but  with 
it  ssome  sort  of  moral  i)oker,  which  made  it  as  im- 
possible for  Major  Iloskyns  to  descend  to  an  nn- 
gentlenian-like  word  or  action,  as  to  brush  bis  ovn 
trowsi^rs  below  the  knee. 

Captain  Dolignan  told  this  gentleman  his  fitorr 
in  gleeful  accents ;  but  Major  Iloskyiis  heard  him 
coldly,  and  as  coldly  answered  that  he  had  knovn 
a  man  to  lose  his  life  for  the  same  tiling;  **7Wis 
nothing,"  continued'the  Major,  "but  unfortunatelj 
he  deserved  to  lose  it." 

At  this,  the  blood  mounted  to  the  younger  man's 
temples,  and  his  senior  added,  "  I  niean  to  mr  he 
was  thirtv-five:  you,  I  presume,  are  tweniv-onel" 

"Tweiltv-live." 

"  That  is  much  the  same  thing ;  will  you  be  id- 
vised  by  me  ?" 

"  If  vou  will  advise  me." 

•  _ 

"  S]:K'ak  to  no  one  of  this,  and  send  White  the 
£3  that  he  may  think  you  have  lost  the  bet." 

"  That  is  hard  when  I  won  it !" 

"  Do  it  for  all  that,  sir." 

Let  the  disbelievers  in  human  perfectibility  knov 
that  this  dragoon,  capable  of  a  blush,  did  this  rirto- 
ous  action,  albeit  with  violent  reluctance :   and  this 
was  his  first  dani])er.     A  week  after  these  events 
he  was  at  a  ball.     He  was  in  that  state  of  factitious 
discontent  which  belongs  to  us  amiable  English. 
He  was  looking,  in  vain,  for  a  lady,  equal  in  personal 
attractions  to  tlie  idea  he  had  formed  of  George 
Dolignan  as  a  man,  when  suddenly  there  glided 
past  him  a  most  delightful  vision  I  a  lady  wbooe 
l)eautv  and  symmetry  took  him  by  the   eves — 
another  look  :     "  It  can't  be  I**—"  Yes,   it'  is !". 
MLss  Haythom !  (not  that  he  knew  her  name  !)  but 
what  an  apotheosis  I  « 

The  duck  had  become  a  pea-hen— radiant,  dai- 
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Ang,  she  looked  twice  as  beaatiAil,  and  almost 
twice  as  large  as  before.  He  lost  sight  of  her.  He 
fomid  her  again.  She  was  so  lovely  she  made  him 
EH — and  he,  alone,  must  not  dance  with  her,  speak 
to  her.  If  he  had  been  content  to  begin  her  ac- 
qnaintance  the  usual  way,  it  might  have  ended  in 
kissing ;  but  having  begun  with  kissing,  it  must  end 
In  nothing.  As  she  danced,  sparks  of  beauty  fell 
from  her  on  all  around,  but  him — she  did  not  see 
him ;  it  was  clear  she  never  would  see  him— one 
gentleman  was  particularly  assiduous ;  she  smiled  ! 
on  his  assiduity ;  he  was  ugly,  but  she  smiled  on  I 
him.  Dolignan  was  surprised  at  his  success,  his  ill 
^purte,  his  ugliness,  his  impertinence.  Dolignan  at 
last  found  himself  injured :  '*  Who  was  this  man  ?" 
**  and  what  right  had  he  to  go  on  so  ?^  "  He  had 
never  kissed  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Dolly.  Dolignan 
eould  not  prove  it,  but  he  felt  that  somehow  the 
tights  of  property  were  invaded.  He  went  home 
and  dreamed  of  Miss  Haythorn,  and  hated  all  the 
ugly  successful*  He  spent  a  fortnight,  trying  to 
find  out  who  this  beauty  was, — ^he  never  could  en- 
eonnter  her  again.  At  last,  he  heard  of  her  in  this 
way ;  a  lawyer's  clerk  paid  him  a  little  visit,  and 
eommenced  a  little  action  against  him,  in  the  name 
of  Miss  Haythorn,  for  insulting  her  in  a  railway 
train. 

The  yonng  gentleman  was  shocked ;  endeavored 
to  soften  the  lawyer's  clerk ;  that  machine  did  not 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  li^y^s  name,  however,  was  at  least  revealed 
by  this  untoward  incident ;  from  her  name  to  her 
address  was  but  a  short  step  ;  and  the  same  day, 
our  crest-fallen  hero  lay  in  wait  at  her  door — and 
msny  a  succeeding  day,  without  effect.  But  one 
fine  afternoon,  she  issued  forth  quite  naturally,  as 
If  she  did  it  every  day,  and  walked  briskly  on  the 
nearest  Parade.  Dolignan  did  the  same,  he  met 
and  passed  her  many  times  on  the  Parade,  and 
searched  for  pity  in  her  eyes,  but  found  neither 
look,  nor  recognition,  nor  any  other  sentiment ;  for 
^  this  she  walked  and  walked,  till  all  the  other 
promenaders  were  tired  and  gone, — then  her  cul- 
prit aummoned  resolution,  and  taking  off  his  hat, 
with  a  voice  tremulous  for  the  first  time,  besought 
permission  to  address  her.  She  stopped,  blushed, 
and  neither  acknowledged  nor  disowned  his  ac- 
qoaintance.  He  blushed,  stammered  out  how 
ashamed  he  was,  how  he  deserved  to  be  punished, 
bow  he  VHU  punished,  how  little  she  knew  how  un- 
happy he  was ;  and  concluded  by  begging  her  not 
to  let  all  the  world  know  the  diflgrace  of  a  man, 
who  was  already  mortified  enough  by  the  loss  of 
her  acquaintance.  She  asked  an  explanation ;  he 
told  her  of  the  action  that  had  been  commenced  in 
her  name ;  she  gently  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said,  **  How  stupid  they  are.'*  Emboldened  by 
thia,  he  begged  to  know  whether  or  not  a  life  of 
distant  unpretending  devotion  would,  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  erase  the  memory  of  his  madness — his 
crime! 

**  She  did  not  know  r 

**  She  must  now  bid  him  adieu,  as  she  had  some 
preparations  to  make  for  a  ball  in  the  crescent, 
where  evertf  body  wu  to  he.  They  parted,  and  Do- 
lignan determined  to  be  at  the  ball,  where  every 
t>ody  was  to  be.    He  was  there,  and  after  some 

•  When  our  saeoeasftil  riral  is  agij,  the  blow  la  doubly 
■erere,  cruMhin^—yrt  lUl  by  bladgeon :  we  who  thought  the 
kaenefft  rapier  might  perehanoe  thrott  at  oa  in  rain. 


time  he  obtained  an  Introduction  to  Miss  Haythorn, 
and  he  danced  with  her.  Her  manner  was  gra- 
cious. With  the  wonderful  tact  of  her  sex,  she 
seemed  to  have  commenced  the  acquaintance  that 
evening.  That  night,  for  the  first  time,  Dolig^nan 
was  in  love.  I  will  spare  the  reader  all  a  lover*s 
arts,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  dining  where  she 
dined,  in  dancing  where  she  danced,  in  overtaking 
her  by  accident,  when  she  rode.  His  devotion  fol- 
lowed her  even  to  church,  where  our  dragoon  was 
rewarded  by  learning  there  is  a  world  where  they 
neither  polk  nor  smoke, — ^the  two  capital  abomina- 
tions of  this  one. 

He  made  acquaintance  with  her  uncle,  who  liked 
him,  and  he  saw  at  last  with  ioy,  that  her  eye  loved 
to  dwell  upon  him,  when  she  thought  he  did  not 
observe  her. 

It  was  three  months  after  the  Box  Tunnel,  that 
Captain  Dolignan  called  one  day  upon  Captain  Hav- 
thorn,  R.  N.,  whom  he  had  met  twice  in  his  li», 
and  slightly  propitiated  by  violently  listening  to  a 
cutting-out  expedition ;  he  chilled,  and  in  the  usual 
way  asked  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  his 
daughter.  The  worthy  Captain  straightway  began 
doing  Quarter-Deck,  when  suddenly  he  was  sum- 
moned from  the  apartment  by  a  mysterious  mes- 
sage. On  his  return,  he  annoimced,  with  a  total 
change  of  voice,  that  ^*  It  was  all  right,  and  his 
visitor  might  run  alongside  as  soon  as  he  chose." 
My  reader  has  divined  the  truth;  this  nautical 
commander,  terrible  to  the  foe,  was  in  complete 
and  happy  subjugation  to  his  daughter,  our  hero- 
ine. 

As  he  was  taking  leave,  Dolignan  saw  his  divinity 
glide  into  the  drawing-room.  He  followed  her,  ob- 
served a  sweet  consciousness  which  encouraged 
him ;  that  consciousness  deepened  into  confusion — 
she  tried  to  laugh,  she  cried  instead,  and  then  she 
smiled  again ;  and  when  he  kissed  her  hand  at  the 
door  it  was  "  George"  and  **  Marian,"  instead  of 
Captain  this  and  Miss  the  other.  A  reasonable 
time  after  this  (for  my  talc  is  merciful  and  skips 
formalities  and  torturing  delays)— these  two  were 
very  happy — they  were  once  more  upon  the  rail- 
road, going  to  enjoy  their  honeymoon  all  by  them- 
selves. Marian  Dolignan  was  dressed  just  as  be- 
fore—duck-like, and  delicious ;  all  bright,  except 
her  clothes :  but  George  sat  beside  her  this  time 
instead  of  opposite ;  and  she  drank  him  in  gently 
from  under  her  long  eye-lashes.  **  Marian,"  said 
George,  **  married  people  should  tell  each  other 
all.  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  if  I  own  to  you-^ 
no—" 

"Yes!  yes!" 

"Well  then!  you  remember  the  Box  Tunnel," 
(this  was  the  first  allusion  he  had  ventured  to  it)-- 
"  I  am  ashamed  to  say — ^I  had  bet  8/.  to  10/.  with 
White,  I  would  kiss  one  of  you  two  ladies,"  and 
George,  pathetic  externally,  chuckled  within. 

"  I  know  that,  George ;  I  overheard  you ;"  was 
the  demure  reply. 

"  Oh !  you  overheard  me  ?  impossible." 

"  And  did  you  not  hear  me  whisper  to  my  com- 
panion ?    I  made  a  bet  with  her." 

"  You  made  a  bet,  how  singular !  What  was 
it?" 

**  Only  a  pair  of  gloves,  George." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  what  about  it  ?" 

"  That  if  you  did,  you  should  be  my  husband, 
dearest." 

"  Oh ! — ^but  stay — then  yon  could  not  have  been 
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BO  rery  angry  with  me,  love ; — why,  dearest,  then 
who  brought  that  action  against  me  f ' 

Mrs.  Dolignan  looked  down. 

*'  I  was  afraid  you  were  forgetting  me !  Oeorge, 
you  will  never  forgive  me  !** 

"  Sweet  angel — why  here  is  the  Box  Tunnel!" 

Now  reader — ^fie! — ^nol   no  such  thing!     You 


can*t  expect  to  be  indulged  in  this  way,  every  time 
we  come  to  a  dark  place — besides,  it  is  not  the 
thing.  Consider,  two  sensible  married  people— no 
such  phenomenon,  I  assure  you,  took  place.  No 
scream  issued  in  hopeless  rivalry  of  the  engine— 
this  time ! 
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FBOM    ^*THE   ARETnnSA."      BT   CAPTAIN   CHAMIER,   R.  N. 


In  1806,  the  Arethusa  was  in  Portsmouth  harbor, 
undergoing  repairs.  She  had  been,  Uke  mom  of 
his  Majesty^s  ships  in  those  stirring  tirnvs,  actively 
employed  in  annoying  the  enemy;  the  shot  and 
shell  of  the  French  batteries  had  passed  over  and 
through  her ;  the  singly  contested  action  had  been 
fought,  and  there  was  no  frigate  more  honored  in 
song  than  the  *'  saucy  Arethusa." 

It  was  when  she  removed  to  Spithcad,  previous 
to  her  starting  on  another  cruise,  that  her  captain, 
in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  shore  during  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  was  upset  in  his  gig  and  drowned ; 
and  as  the  body  drifted  on  shore,  the  coroner  and 
the  undertaker  did  all  that  was  requisite,  "  save  the 
lapidary^s  scrawl."  It  was  a  sad  accident ;  but  sad 
accidents  in  active  minds  are  shortly  forgotten — 
they  never  remain  to  corrode  the  heart,  which  in 
seamen,  during  war,  beats  too  highly  and  too  quick- 
ly to  allow  of  the  rust  of  life  arising  from  mitsfor- 
tunes  to  impede  its  machinery. 

The  Arethusa  was  all  a-taunto,  top-gallant  yards 
across,  her  red  ensign  shining  in  the  breeze ;  and 
now  the  pendant  was  masthead  high,  for  the  late 
captain  had  been  buried,  and  the  first  lieutenant 
almost  imagined  himself  tlie  actual  commander; 
but  as  he  had  received  some  gentle  hints  that  a 
man  half  his  age  was  about  to  take  charge  of  the 
ship,  he  thought  it  best  to  forget  his  disappoint- 
ment,— the  decks  received  a  higher  polish  from  the 
holystone,  the  ropes  were  all  taut,  the  yards  well 
squared,  and  the  Arethusa  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  parties  for  her  neatness  aloft,  and  her  clean, 
man-of-war-like  appearance. 

It  was  about  noon,  when  the  people  were  at  din- 
ner, that  a  smart  young  man,  in  plain  clothes,  came 
alongfiide. 

**  Keep  off  in  that  shore-boat  I"  said  the  marine 
on  the  gangway. 

"  Have  the  kindness,"  said  the  gentleman  in  the 
boat,  **to  give  this  note  to  the  first  lieutenant." 

"  What's  all  this  ?"  said  the  midshipman  of  the 
watch.  (The  officer  of  the  watch  was  playing  the 
flute  below.) 

**  A  shore-boat,  sir,"  said  the  marine ;  *'  got  some- 
thing for  the  first  lieutenant." 

This  brought  the  midshipman  to  the  gangway, 
who,  seeing  a  remarkably  dandified  young  man 
telling  the  boatman  to  go  along;>ido  without  his 
leave,  he  resolved  to  cool  this  intruder  on  marine 
discipline. 

*' Sentry !"  said  Mr.  Weazel,  (whose  face  was  not 
a  little  altered  since  we  last  left  him ;  he  being  now 
about  five-and-twenty  years  old,  and  having  one  or 
two  distinguishing  marks  in  the  sha])C  of  grog-blos- 
soms on  his  nose ;  whilst  his  left  hand  was  not  quite 
BO  ready  for  mischief  as  formerly,  he  having  lost 
two  fingers  in  Trafalgar,  and  obtained,  not  his 


promotion,  but  the  sobriquet  of  *  Three-fingered 
Jack,') — *^  keep  that  long-togged  gentleman  ofifl'^ 

*'Keep  off  in  that  boat!"  roared  the  marine,  "or 
I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  fire  into  you!" 

''That's  all  right  enough,"  said  Weazel;  *'you 
see  the  gentleman  is  ready  dressed  for  a  ball.'" 

**  Very  likely,"  said  the  gentleman ;  **  but  I  am 
not  much  inclined  to  dance  attendance  here." 

** Dance  ten  dances!"  said  the  old  quarter-mas- 
ter, *'  why,  his  legs  ar'n't  thick  enough  for  scrub- 
broom  handles!  although  I'm  blessed  if  he  does  not 
stand  as  stiff  in  the  boat  as  a  midshipman  on  half- 
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pay 

*'None  of  your  impudence,  McDonald,  if  yon 
please,"  replied  Weazel ;  *'  the  only  thing  stiiF  such 
old  toddles  as  vou  like  is  your  grog." 

'Tm  thinking,"  said  McDonald,  *'that  there  aie 
two  of  us  in  that  boat,  Mr.  Weazel." 

**  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  take  this  card  to 
the  first  lieutenant  ?"  asked  the  gentleman. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  sir,"  said  Weazel, 
mimicking  the  gentleman's  manner,  *'  to  tell  me  if 
you  take  me  for  your  footman  ?  and  be  d— d  to 
you!*' 

**  I  dard  say  before  long,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
apparently  a  little  irritated,  '*  you  will  obey  my  w- 
ders,  or  I  shall  discharge  you." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Weazel,  "so  by  way  of 
being  to  windward,  I'll  Just  discharge  you  now ;  eo 
Qo  ofy  or  this  shower  of  rain  may  wet  the  powder 
in  the  pan,  and  hinder  the  marine's  musket  from 
being  discharged,  by  way  oduminff  you  o^." 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  **  I  cannot  stand 
this  nonsense  any  more  ;  you  will  tell  the  first  lieu- 
tenant that  I  desire  to  see  him." 

*'  Well,"  said  Weazel,  **  that  does  beat  cock-fight- 
ing!— But,  stop  a  moment.  I  say,  you,  sir,  wiih 
the  top-chain  over  the  shoulders  of  your  mast,  are 
you  the  new  captain*s  steward  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  answered  the  gentleman. 

*'  Are  vou  his  footman  then?" 

*'  No,  sir,  I  am  not." 

*'  Are  you  the  old  captain's  undertaker? — because 
if  vou  are,  vou  may  heave  and  Paul  where  you 
are." 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  but  I 
am—" 

"  Oh !  never  mind  who  you  are,  my  fine  fellow," 
interrupted  Weazel ;  "  if  you  are  not  the  live  cap- 
tain's steward  or  the  dead  captain's  undertaker,  you 
must  be  a  W^hitechapcl  bird-catcher ;  so  hop  your 
twig,  my  boy,  or  you'll  find  we  have  plenty  of  cats 
to  catch  such  birds  as  you  are.  I  wonder  what  yoa 
would  take  for  your  watch  without  the  wheels  of  it?** 

"  By  the  Lord !  my  fine  fellow !"  said  the  Btranger, 
"you  shall  rememl)er  that  word,  and  watch  and 
watch  shall  you  have  time  to  think  of  it.** 
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of     h     Doe      no 


fiiTL-nl  tmie  ofioiio  froni  tbut  iii  nhiUi  lii;  had  iK'eii 
■miiiung  bhiiM-lf. 

Tlio  limt  lii-nli-naiit  einip  to  llio  paninraT.  nnil 
Hceing  k  (Knlk'UiHil — fur  a,  f^ntli'inaii  in  ilHiivn 
known— bnliliinf;  sIkiuI  in  n  flion^-lKNit  In  n  ilii/- 
itiTijr  rain,  uid  hcariuK  from  tlic  Keiilry,  who  linil 
Ih:i-ii  eifirling  awKV  on  liiii  poM.  liint  Ihe  Ftrantcur 
visheil  to  sen'  tiini.  iiu  ordiM^'il  Ilii>  limt  uliiii}fsit1c, 
nriil  li  Miiarl-1iH>kin)F,  well-uiBilv  iniui  oT  ali'iiit  otic- 
RUil-iii-entv,  rtooil  in  the  AiTthiuui'ii  (|HiirliTHli-i'k. 
Tliat  hr  teas  a  Milor  va»  tAi\\na*;  li<i  innJi^nmn 
ilepK  up  tiio  iiiiW,  touvlH'ii  Ijiit  liat,  bikI  pivts  thai 
fiioliDfc  of  conHi><|urtH'«  which  a  man  iIihv  fruin  lung 
liahlt  ilnriiig  a  invfeMonnl  lifo. 

The  firA  iioufmant,  Mr.  Jonc^  nnurncil  IIir 
Mlute;  and  looking  at  tlio  rani,  tiHik  otT  hi^f  li>t 
and  HMitr  a  low  Imw.  WcBiicI  wn  FoniPlIiiuK  wan 
wronp,  and  Hlxvred  over  to  llic  olhrr  kiiIp. 

"I  aiuipp(nnteJtothei.Hin]ninii<t  of  thl-irripair,'' 
Mid  the  Hlnuiftor,  "and  I  naa  aniiuiu  to  we  ha 
without  boinic  known.  I  uliull  come  on  lioanl  unil 
rrad  Div  eomnilKition  to-uiunvw ;  in  iliu  im-un  lliun, 
let  me  took  roniul:  ami  let  me  W);  nf  yiiu,  Mr. 
Jone«,  not  to  mention  vhu  I  am.  I  iiuvu  ■  fircHt 
desire,  if  poHiiblf,  to  tl'ikiv  that  yoaii^  (iPiillcinnn 
for  Mmc  of  tiinciTilitjiuhu  unn  coin,  audi  nould 


.\iiil  hfrc  tlu!  volei-  (crew  v<-aki>r  in  tlie  dl^t■lIn>. 
nllhfiiit.'li  every  miw  uinl  iln'n  sueh  wonU  tf  "n\\t- 
elii-i-M',"  "hiTrin;.'-honi.it,''   "  hunif-lii-i'haliw,"  and 


iri],  and  rvi'lint;  ii|>oli  hU  IK 


.  (It  la«t  Mood  in  the  pofilion  h«  had  f" 
1(111):  lii'tunvl  111  liiiiiKi'lfi  bt!  «ai>  itui  va|itidii  nf  tlir 
An<lliii^j.  lie  l<Hikcd  alult  from  thu  ijuartvr-drch, 
raw  till'  n<>fl.t-ri|t(fed  iuhMi^  the  vanln  Hquare,  the  r0|K^ 
tuni — ^ni'h  ta  »,  inuii-of-war  «luiuhl  be,  in  B|>pi-ar- 

alii'e  aiul  cltii'ii'ner ;  and  hi-  rv nihi'n'd  llw  launch, 

and  the  little  fairy  wlioehilstened  bi<r; — fur  he  hail 
Ih'cii  [>n>«i'iit  when  tlie  Arclhn^a  luuny  yeuFA  lii'run: 
liad  liii'U  luniielii'd ; — aiid  Amelia,  ihi'ti  a  iriore 
chilli,  had  pmc  (hn>ii):li  thai  c>'n'tn'iii>  :  l-m  Ihui 
fairy  had  fn'uwii  a  woman,  uiid  ccenied.  fiuia  bb) 
I  falliirr'ri  alTecliiiii  Air  hi-r,  to  K-  liki-lv  to  cluat  liiin 
of  hi^  liirthri^bl.  Th'>  -iili'r  nf  ih.'  man  who  hml 
,  ptnick  him !— lie  hit  hi-'  lip  at-  the  lliuu^ii  oveiirrcd 
I  to  him ;  and  lie  fiiiieied  Iiih  rerenfio  but  half  eoni- 
j  nh'te,  wui'e  llamiiiertoii  liad  neriT  Im'Wi  heani  uf 
frciiii  the  day  he  bad  Hiiled.  He  •ini^id.-n-d  him- 
M'lf  nnin^il,  and  hi!  tell  Im  was  iinri'venp'il,  jiiicc 
j  the  i>1iji-ct  of  hi$  hate  luiglit  have  died  nniut<ulli.'d. 
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But  Murray  was  himself  now  a  captain;  tlio 
ArcthuHa  was  under  his  command ;  the  war  ragod 
fiercely ;  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  for  he  was  in  it, 
had  led  to  his  promotion ;  the  naval  glory  of  (vreat 
Hritain  was  rainod  upon  the  highest  pinnacle ;  the 
ships  of  England  swept  the  seas ;  and  although  in 
arrogance  we  did  not  equal  the  Dutch,  who  on  a 
former  occuHion,  carried  brooms  at  their  mastheads 
— a  signal  now  that  the  vessirl  is  for  sale, — yet  the 
long  pendants  of  our  ships  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
sea,  in  every  clime.  By  Murray's  side  was  his  first 
lieutenant;  and  although  the  captain  was  out  of 
uniform,  ho  felt  his  own  situation,  and  knew  how 
to  profit  by  it.  "Mr.  Jones,"  he  began,  "this 
Weazel  played  mc  the  first  frolic  ever  practised 
upon  me.  When  I  first  entered  on  board  the  Tri- 
bune,  he  was  then  a  midshipman  of  four  years' 
standing ;  and  after  nine  years*  separation  I  find 
him  in  the  same  situation,  with  as  little  chance  of 
advancement.  What,  Mr.  Jones,  is  his  general 
character?" 

"He  is,  sir,"  replied  the  first  lieutenant,  "the 
life  and  soul  of  the  ship — foremost  in  danger,  ready 
for  mischief,  always  excessively  innocent,  and  every 
day  getting  into  scrapes, — he  nearly  got  into  one 
for  talking  to  you  over  the  gangway,  for  that  is  ex- 
pressly against  my  orders." 

"  He  took  care  to  have  the  whole  of  the  conver- 
sation to  himself,*'  remarked  Murray,  "and  after 
calling  me  Moses  and  Aaron,  a  bum-bailiff  come  to 
arrest  you,  and  so  forth,  he  finished  by  calling  my 
watch  a  (iennan  warming-pan,  or  a  boatswain's  to- 
bacco-box." 

"He  is  not  very  partial  to  the  Israelites ;  for  it 
was  but  vesterdav  he  shaved  off  the  beard  of  one 
in  the  midshipman's  berth,  and  stuck  it  on  the 
collar  of  the  Jew's  coat,  remarking  that  beur-skiu 
collars  were  coming  into  fashion ;  he  then  lashiMl 
him  up  in  a  hammock,  took  him  into  the  cable-tier, 
stowed  him  away  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  then  told 
him  he  ought  to  be  very  happy,  as  he  resembled 
his  namesake  whilst  living  and  whilst  dead;  in  the 
one  instance,  because  he  was  always  in  pursuit  of  the 
promised  land ;  and  in  the  other,  '  because  no  man 
knew  of  his  burying-place  even  unto  this  day.*  On 
the  Jew  being  released,  he  threatened  to  bring  an 
action  against  him,  upon  which  Weazel  immediately 
knocked  him  down,  *  by  way  of  commencing  the 
action,*  as  he  said.  Finding  the  poor  fellow  hurt, 
he  poured  some  raw  rum  down  his  throat,  telling 
him  to  make  the  best  of  *  the  spirit  of  the  law.*  '* 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  at  some  of  his  tricks 
again,"  replied  Murray ;  "  and  if  he  asks  me  to  din- 
ner with  him  after  his  abuse  of  me,  1  certainly  will 
avail  myself  of  the  honor.  Let  us  see  the  between- 
decks,  Mr.  Jones ;  and  be  kimi  enough  not  to  give 
me  the  honor  of  an  introduction." 

Captain  Murray  expreesed  himself  much  pleased 
with  the  good  order  of  the  frigate ;  there  was  no 
useless  lumber  about  the  decks,  every  thing  was  in 
its  place,  and  the  ship  might  have  gone  into  action 
five  minutes  after  she  was  clear  of  St.  Helen's. 
The  main-deck  was  the  main-deck  of  a  ship  for 
service  as  well  as  for  show,  and  the  lower  deck  ex- 
hibited that  pride  of  seamen,  the  neatness  of  their 
messes ;  the  men  api)eared  stout,  young,  and  clean 
seamen ;  and  to  use  a  common  expression,  though 
rarely  true,  you  might  have  eaten  your  dinner  off 
her  decks,  and  never  felt  the  grate  of  a  sand-grain. 

"  This,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  is  the  midshipman's 
berth,**  as  he  put  his  head  inside  the  door. 


The  young  gentlemen  had  just  made  preparations 
for  dinner.     In  those  day.t,  the  tablecloth  did  its 
duty  for  three  or  four  days,  without  being  relieved; 
and  before  Monday  evening  the  whiteness  had  been 
pretty  well  superseded  by  the  lines  of  dirt  which 
the  expectant  heroes  of  the  navy  had  rubbed  from 
between  the  prongs  of  their  forks ;  some,  indeed, 
preferred  the  easier  and  less  laborious  mode  of 
plunging  the  fork  through  the  tablecloth,  leading 
two  large  holes, — for  three  or  four  prongs  were  in 
those  days  considered  useless,  and  green  peas  never 
in  fashion  in  the  midshipman's  berth.    A  japanned 
tin  jug,  familiarly  called  a  "black-jack,"  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  contained  swipes, — a  liquor 
by  no  means  the  mosi  intoxicating,  it  having  )»ce& 
proved  that  a  man  might  drown  himself  in  such 
miserable  beverage  before  he  could  get  drank  upon 
it.     The  bread  barge  contained  its  weight  of  hird 
flinty  biscuits ;  and  the  mcas^  which  was  a  repab- 
lican  one  without  a  caterer,  exhibited  all  the  cigns 
of  bad  government  and  starving  populations  whk'h 
agitation  produces.     The  strongest  seemed  to  pro- 
fit by  this  general  dhiOrganization,  and  the  weaker 
suffered  in  proportion.     Each  one  daily  prepared 
to  help  himself  to  the  large  half-)>aked  piece  of 
beef  upon  the  "  after  you  '*  principle,  which  may  be 
thus  explained : — When  the  poor  wretch  of  a  boj 
made  his  appearance  with  the  dinner,  the  dish  wia 
instantly  seized  by  one  of  the  quickest  and  the  strong* 
est;  another  immediately  called  out,  "After  your 
Avhilst  another,  distancing  a  stuttering  compankm, 
had  "  After  you !"  out  before  the  poor  fellow  labor 
ing  under  the  impediment  could  get  out  the  word 
"  After."     So  it  proceeded ;  the  last  one  getting  hot 
a  very  slender  allowance  to  feed  a  voracious  appe- 
tite, and  each  receiving  the  dish  to  help  himselif  as 
his  turn  stood,  on  the  '* after  you"  principle.    It 
was,  however,  considered  a  point  of  honor  never  to 
give  the  dish  out  of  its  turn ;  although  Weazel,  if 
he  failed  in  C4ipturing  the  beef  on  its  pas^^age,  gen* 
enilly  went  upon  the  cutting-out  system ;  he  would 
draw  the  attention  of  his  victim  to  some  object, 
whilst  he  helped  himself  from  the  plate  nearest  to 
him.     Hence  civil  discords  soon  grew  high,  and  not 
unfrequently  blows  were  repeated  instead  of  grace. 

"  Will  you  sit  down,  sir,"  said  Weazel,  addres- 
hig  the  capt&in,  "and  make  yourself  quite  at  home.** 

No  one  had  seen  the  first  lieutenant^s  approach, 
and  all  hands  were  ])eating  the  deviFs  tattoo  with 
their  knives  and  forks  on  the  plates,  keeping  an  in- 
harmonious accompaniment  by  singing  uuB  ^  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England."  Mr.  Jones  on  iMuinc  the 
invitation  retired,  and  Captain  Murray  entered  the 
berth. 

"I  am  very  glad,  sir,**  replied  Kurray,  **  to  find 
that  you  do  not  consider  mc  as  either  the  live  cap- 
tain's steward  or  footman,  or  the  dead  c^ttains 
undertaker ;  and  I  shall  have  much  plearare  in  ac- 
cepting your  invitation." 

"No  grabbing  now,"  said  Weazel, — "a  atruige 
gentleman's  here ;  and  manners,  you  know,**  in  a 
whispering  tone  to  his  messmates.  And  then  ad- 
dressing Murray,  he  said,  **  The  dinner  will  be  here 
in  a  minute.  Here,  boy,  put  the  beef  before  nie^ 
and  the  potatoes  within  hail.  Hold  tlie  gentleman's 
plate,  boy.  Where  the  devil  have  you  been  edu- 
cated?— don't  you  know  common  behavior? — Do 
you  like  the  outside  piece,  sir  ?** 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Murray,  "  any  piece  will  do  for 


me. 


"  Hold  the  plate  nearer,  and  be 


to  you, 


THE   HKW   CAPTAIN. 


yon  MiDking  bound t"  laid  Weaiel  lo  tlie  boy; 
"you  hare  no  more  muini^rs  than  &  kntijcnrod ! 
There — iIod'i  rapuie  tlie  Rravj  down  thiit  Rcnlle- 
DUn'i'callBr! — A  potato,  sir?  1  am  borry  wc  Iiavc 
DOIhinj;  bcllrr  lu  uflur  you  ;  bul  unbirtuiialFl]'  the 
boy,  who  ie  lh«  clumatuat  rub  in  crcutii)n,  fell  dowu 
on  the  niun-deck,  uymt  tlic  soup,  and  left  the  Huh 
for  the  cat  to  eat. — Now,  j^udcnifii,"  he  coiidnuvd, 
kddreiiMiif!  hia  meiwniatei  aa  lie  put  abuut  a  pound 
In  hiH  own  pbie,  "help  youmelvea,  and  remember 

"Afl^rTOU.Tom!"  "Afteryou.IIarrifl!"  '"Aflcr 
TOU,  M'alcot !"  '■  After  jou,  Smilli !"  vim  iiiDIniK- 
ly  Tociferatcd;  and  Captain  Hurra*  toon  saw  tlial, 
kt  any  rate,  if  hia  ubip  was  in  (wud  onlcr,  biii  uiid- 
•hipmau'a  berth  vas  in  rattier  a  tvvulutiiiiiary  fitnlv, 
and  required  Kinie  alteratiun«  to  protect  the  rouiiK' 
ater  from  the  orerbenrint;  |ivwurorihe<ilib<iei.  In 
A  minute,  the  bone  was  pii'kcd  ax  vleon  ua  if  lialf  a 
doua  duga  liad  been  at  il;  the  ]ioluIu<ii  vaiibihi'd, 
the  blaekjuck  was  empty,  and  Die  bread  liarfce  i'ii|i- 
uaed.  Hurray  noT  inliniated  that  be  would  lake 
ftbttle  pieec  more;  and  Weaxol,  who  wan  almiya 
ready.  Mid,  "Boy,  run  up  to  Ihe  fcalley  and  luiiiK 
down  the  turkey."  A  smile  v'^J'^d  upon  (he  lips 
of  bQ  111*  menmateai  but  ^Yeuzel,  with  «iiii{iilu- 
nale  coolneM,  continued  aa  be  raw  (lie  boy  ^iipiiic 
■t  him,  "WIkI  the  devil  Ih  tlie  matter  :—hii«  llu> 
pontlercT  tbrtrot  to  «end  it ! — ur  ban  that  nisrally 
cook  let  il  bll  in  the  aalies!  Tell  biiu  I'll  report 
tlbn  to  the  liriit  lieutenant,  niid  the  new  captiiin 
nay  eicreiw  fain  power*  of  ehH|ueneo  lu  liii  maiden 
•p«cch  to  the  hhip'*  «oiu)iaiiy.  I  am  vi>ry  sorry, 
Mr,"  be  ooiitinued,  addifwhif;  tbu  flmiifmr,  "tint 
we  willeiideavur  to  make  amenilsiu  uimllier  way. 
Boy.  brill);  the  dcKaert,  and  take  circ  not  to  injure 
tbe  braiujiei  of  the  clieny-ln.i^    Ti^U  the  captain 


«f  the  forerfop  to  Bland  by  as  a  ecarrerow  to  fHfjliteu 
Iha  biaekbirdn.  You  niurt  bee  our  pardeu  alofl, 
tlr;  It's  a  wonderful  inrentlon — mueli  on  the  plan, 
«a  Iheelerpynwnoflhefliic-shipaaid,  of  thehoniclup; 
gardenaof  Babylon; — it's  quil«  Citraordinarv  how 


iind,  and  I'll  deaiie  the  gardeners  to  be  lu  wait- 


Captain  Murray  ke|>t  bis  countenance  well,  al- 
though ho  remembered  llial  Wcniel  had  played 
him  tills  very  trick  yoani  afro,  and  he  was  porfcutly 
aware  that  he  uow  destined  him  to  be  the  8r«iv- 
(.TOW,  and  the  gardener  tlie  captain  of  the  top. 

"1  aball  have  much  pleasure,"  repUed  Hurray; 
"  but  I  cannot  conceive  huw  I  could  liavu  pa«aed 
unnoticed  the  |;ardcn,  for  Mr.  JonuK — " 

"Uh,  Mr.  JoiieK,"  interrupted  Wcaiel,  "is  muvb 
too  knooiii);  to  Kbow  the  garden;  he  boa  such  a 
vurielj  of  South  American  plants  which  he  wiabcs 
to  bring  to  perfection  before  tie  allows  them  to  b« 

Here  the  boy  enlcred,  and  having  taken  his  cue 
from  Weazel,  siiiil,  "  tiiirdcner  says,  hi,  that  one  of 
tlie  fore-top  men  iii  in  llie  report  lor  having  picked 
all  the  chorrieM,  and  tiiat  a  iiiglit  of  sparronK  and 
blaekliirds  have  eaten  up  all  bul  a  few  Koosebcmes, 
which  Sir.  Jones  liiu  ordered  Mm  lo  keep  for  tbu 

"Curse  the  new  captain!"  Biud  WeazeL  "By 
the  Lnidl  the  service  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when 
the  gooitebcrrics  are  to  he  kept  for  the  new  captain  I 
llui.  Mr,"  Mid  he  to  Hurray,  "  so  it  always  is ;  tbu 
at^live  and  iiidu«lrioui  sinrvc,  in  order  thai  the 
Klotbful  and  indolent  may  fatten.  As  Kuro  as  ever 
I'm  liral  lord  uf  the  ndmirutty,  I'll  do  away  with 
all  gardeiu  on  board  t,  ship,  and  make  the  tsptaiB 
pow  murilord  and  cress  on  the  sills  of  the  ports  fot 
the  giiud  nf  the  hhiji's  comiiany." 

"  Oleur  away,  boy."  vuid  a  rubicund-nosed  oldster, 
"and  chip  the  gro^' on  the  table.  The  only  dessert 
we  sliull  pet  lo-iluy  is  aoino  of  Bounty  Iltigli's  bread- 
fruit, or  uiidshipman'a  nuts,  which  grow  better  in 
an  oveii  than  in  the  fore-top." 

The  clolh  woh  removed  and  tbe  (n^niiy  oak  table 
brought  lo  view.  ]l  hud  divers  proots  of  long  sci. 
vice ;  each  olilster  niikuii  a  prclly  strong  portion  of 
grog,  taking  It  nut  of  an  ohl  lime.juicc  bottle,  moal 
of  them  preferring  a  cup.  for  there  were  only  two 
glasses  or  tumblers  belonging  to  Ihemess.  Weaicl 
of  eoiirw  apokiglzed ;  he  was  llie  very  cream  of 
civilily  whenever  be  inlended  mischief.  It  waa  the 
hiHt  Mil  of  the  sliip  before  she  rounded  the  Isle  of 
Wight  that  HiiiBKlied  all  tlieir  glasses;  and  owing 
to  iha  contVision  in  relilting  the  vhip,  it  was  judged 
belter  nut  tu  receive  the  new  glaaa  vu  board  miii] 
tlwy  should  be  ready  for  sea. 

"  ¥011  Heriii,"  Huiii  Murray,  ready  to  lead  ^Teazel 
oil,  "to  i<|ii.'nd  a  very  jovial  lUi;,  and  to  make 
amends  ti>r  wanting  tlie  amusements  of  tlie  laniL-- 
man  by  Humc  conatant  oeeupatioiL  lluw  du  you 
geiiemik  |>ukh  your  evetiiugnj" 

"  I'redy  well  and  com  Ion  ably,"  replied  Weasel. 
'■  Wlieii  wo  have  no  theatre  open,  Or  no  light-rope 
dam'liig,  ue  pby  at  Able  Wliockels." 

"Able  Whae'ketn:"  replied  Uurray,  "what can 
that  bet" 

"  The  most  delightful  game  ever  InTentcd,"  said 
Veaxel;  "it  keeps  tbe  atlenlion alive,  aud  worms  the 
hands  of  the  players  more  than  any  other ;  and  I'll 
leaeb  it  to  you,  if  you  like ;  but  talia  a  glaHs  of  grog 
first.  When  you  are  on  board  a  ship,  you  must  do 
as  sailors  do;  and  'gnig'  you  know,  or  at  loaiil  I 
know. — 'grog  ia  the  liijuor  of  life.'  Perliups  you 
W011I1I  like  a  gliwa  better  tlitu  that  cup;  but  Bal- 
de.  '"1  and  myaelf  liiink  that  tbere  U  no  uhh  in 
shuoin^  how  much  we  take— or  ralher  bow  litile, 
for  fear  our  meifaiuatcs  would  force  us  tu  take  more. 
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Now,  then,  Harris,  hand  out  the  '  good  books,'  and 
let's  get  round  the  board  of  green  cloth." 

A  slight  explanation  of  this  game  may  not  be 
amiss,  in  order  to  show  how  rcry  easy  it  is  for  a 
man  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  revenge  without  incurring 
suspicion.  A  handkerchief  is  twisted  up  as  hard 
as  a  rope,  and  this  is  called  the  "  good  money  ^ 
by  which  you  are  to  pay  off  all  debts ;  the  cards 
are  called  "good  books,  (they  arc  called  elsewhere 
the  "  devil's  books,"  and  as  far  back  as  memory 
can  trace,  the  four  of  clubs  has  been  called  "  the 
dcvirs  bed-post ;")  they  are  dealt  out  exactly,  and 
the  hands  count  the  same  as  at  Commerce.  The 
great  art  of  the  game  is  never  to  miscall  any  thing. 
For  instance,  if  a  person  were  to  designate  the  hand, 
as  the  hand,  another  would  call  out  "  Wntch  ;"  and 
the  person  having  made  the  blunder  would  have  to 
hold  out  his  hand  and  receive  one  blow  upon  it 
from  every  player,  just  as  hard  as  he  thought  proper 
to  inflict  it,  the  culprit  being  told  the  reason  of  the 
punishment  by  the  man  who  callod  out  "  Watch," 
saying  before  he  struck  hiin,  ''This  Ls  for  calling 
the  good  thing  Jlipper  out  of  its  proper  name  ;*'  a 
hand  being  a  tlipper ;  thus,  the  table  is  the  *'  board 
of  green  cloth,"  etc.,  every  thing  having  a  profos- 
Hional  name.  It  is  obvious  that  the  young  beginner 
is  likely  to  catch  the  most  blows;  and  Weazel, 
completely  blinded  by  Murray's  manners,  sought  to 
pay  him  off  for  the  "rowing"  he  got  from  Mr. 
Jones  for  talking  to  him  over  the  gangway. 

Murray,  who  knew  the  game  well,  readily  agreed 
to  the  proposition ;  and  Weazel  having  explained 
to  him  the  game,  warning  him  that  when  he  had  a 
good  hand  he  ought  to  "  stand  Able,"  which  gave 
him  the  privilege  of  inflicting  three  hard  cuts  upon 
the  person  who  held  the  worst  hand,  they  dealt  the 
cards  round  once  or  twice  to  explain  the  game,  and 
they  then  "served  them  out"  properly,  every  one 
of  the  midshipmen  being  determined  to  pay  off 
**  the  long-togged  gentleman  with  the  chain  round 
his  neck." 

Perfectly  aware  of  Weazcl's  character,  Murray 
acted  acc4)rdingly,  and  kept  a  guarded  silence,  in- 
flicting the  punishments  gently,  in  order  to  show  a 
lenient  disposition,  and  then  made  a  mistake  pur- 
posely ;  HiK)n  which  Weazel  called  out  "  Watch," 
and  gavo  a  wink  to  his  messmates.  ^^Hold  out 
your  flipper,"  said  Weazel ;  "  I  demand  the  good 
money — this  is  for  calling  the  ^  good  books '  out  of 
their  names;"  and  smack  came  the  hard-twisted 
handkerchief  upon  Murray's  hand  with  all  the  force 
Weazel  could  bestow  upon  it ;  and  it  required  some 
courage  to  keep  it  steady  to  meet  tho  blows  of  the 
others,  for  thoy  all  served  him  out  according  to 
their  utmost  power,  the  last  man  keeping  the  "  good 
money  warm,"  as  the  term  is.  Lord  Byron  has 
since  said, 

And  If  we  do  but  wait  tho  hoar, 
*  There  never  jet  was  human  power 

Which  could  evade,  if  unforgivcn. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrung. 

Murray  was  like  the  bard*8  watchful  man ;  and 
Weazel,  equally  alert,  was  never  off  his  guard.  At 
lust  Weazel  "stood  Able  "upon  a  sequence — 
*'king,  queen,  and  knave;"  and  Murray  ** stood 
Able  "  upon  aces.  When  the  hands  were  exposed, 
Weazel  had  the  worst ;  for  each,  by  some  good 
luck,  had  got  better  cards,  and  the  rictim  was 
called  to  receive  punishment.  Murray  having 
demanded   the   "good   money,"  desired   him  to 


hold  out  his  flipper,  and  he  began, — "  Tliis  is  for 
the  loss  of  the  good  game  called  Able  Whacketa, 
this  is  for  the  same,  and  this  is  for  my  standing 
Able  and  your  losing  the  game ;"  and  at  each  time 
fell  a  stroke  which  nearly  cut  his  band  off.  At  the 
expiration  of  this,  Weazel  withdrew  his  hand  to 
offer  it  to  the  next.  "  Avast  there !"  said  Murray; 
"hold  out  your  flipper  again!"  and  he  received 
three  more  most  powerful  cuts  for  WeazeFs  having 
stood  Able  and  having  lost  the  game.  The  tears 
started  in  his  eyes  when  he  found  that  Murray  used 
the  good  money  with  the  swing  of  a  proficient,  and 
amply  repaid  him  for  his  former  unkindfless ;  whikt 
Weazel,  irritated  by  the  laugh  of  his  messmates, 
who  perceived  the  stranger  to  be  an  adept,  gave 
way  to  his  wrath,  and  got  watched  "  three  timet 
more."  Some  jeered  him  when  he  offered  Ik 
maimed  flipper,  and  refused  it  as  being  so  muck 
mutilated  as  not  to  oflcr  a  fair  mark ;  and  as  the 
blows  so  hardly  and  so  constantly  inflicted  led  to 
abuse,  and  a)>use  to  a  promise  of  satisfactwn, 
Murray  contrived  to  give  the  conversation  a  tun 
by  inquiring  when  the  ship  was  to  sail,  as  he  should 
be  happy  to  meet  the  gentlemen  again. 

"  Oh,  sail !"  fluid  Weazel,  whose  tongue  was  not 
idle,  for  his  wrath  had  subsided  at  the  idea  of  satis- 
faction and  the  prospect  of  working  an  eyelet-hole 
in  the  coat  of  his  enemy, — "  Sail  I  why,  when  ne 
get  our  new  captain  on  board." 

"  Who  is  to  command  this  fine  frigate  ?"  said 
Murray. 

"  Some  booby  of  a  lord's  son,  dry-nursed  by  t 
fat  lieutenant,  and  put  under  the  guidance  of  Jones 
to  keep  out  of  mischief." 

"Why  docs  it  follow,"  said  Murray,  •^that  the 
captain  must  bo  the  booby  you  would  make  him?" 

"Because,"  Faid  Weazel,  "merit  is  never  re- 
warded. Here  am  I,  old  enough  to  command 
any  frigate  in  the  service,  having  lost  two  fingers 
at  Trafalgar,  been  wrecked,  badgered,  buffeted, 
swamped  in  a  boat  cutting  out ;  cut  out  of  my  own 
promotion  by  having  been  knocked  overboard  and 
believed  drowned,  four  years  past;  been  mate  of 
the  deck,  had  charge  of  a  watch,  and  being,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  the  best  hand  at  dry  holystoning  t 
lower-deck  in  the  navy.  Now  1*11  bet  a  dish  of 
ham  and  eggs  for  four,  with  grog  to  wash  it  down, 
that  the  skipper  who  is  sent  on  board  to  be  acting 
captain  under  Jones  is  not  older  than  you  are  to- 
day, and  knows  no  more  of  a  ship  than  you  do!" 

'"  That  may  be,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  rery  proper 
man  to  command  a  frigate.  Why,  you  woold  not 
like  a  man  as  old  as  a  Spanish  mule,  and  perhaps 
just  as  obstinate,  to  command  you !  I  know  you 
all  like  young  slim  fellows  like  myself." 

"  Do  vou  f*  said  Weazel ;  "  then  von  are  much 
mistaken!  Every  thing  is  fancy;  I  fancy  being 
commanded  by  a  man  older  than  myself — one  who 
has  been  longer  at  sea,  seen  more  service — one  I  can 
respect  from  his  seniority,  and  in  whom  I  can  have 
confidence  from  his  services.  Now  you  are  younger 
than  me ;  and  although  I  fancy,  from  the  way  yen 
handled  that  handkerchief  and  gave  me  such  strik* 
ing  proofs  of  your  power,  that  you  have  been  at 
sea,  yet  I  should  just  as  soon  sail  under  the  ordets 
of  the  bumboat  woman  as  under  yours.  So  now, 
no  offence,  you  know ;  as  the  liands  are  turned  up» 
I  shall  turn  out  of  this." 

"  Mr.  Weazel,"  said  a  quartermaster,  popping  hit 
head  in  the  berth. 

"WoUr  repUed  Weazel 
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«t 


on  shore  with  the 


Mr.  Jones  Btjs  Ton  are  to  go 
dockjard  party  in  the  launch. 

**  Curse  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  launch,  and  the  dock- 
]rard  party  too  !** 

'*At  any  rate,**  said  Murray,  rising  to  depart, 
*'  you  are  vaiiable  enough.  Poor  Mr.  Jones,  who 
is  to  dry-nurse  the  captain,  is  old  enough  to  8uit  you 
— is  entitled  to  your  respect  from  his  long  service, 
and  yet  you  don't  seem  to  have  much  confidence  in 
his  orders.  However,  I  will  not  be  the  cause  of 
your  delay ;  so,  good  evening  young  gentlemen.  I 
dare  say  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again.** 


<i 


D n  me  if  ever  I  want  to  sec  you  again 


I" 


■aid  WeazcL 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Walcot. 

**Kor  I,**  said  Harris;  "he  plays  too  good  a 
knife  and  fork ;  and  notwithstupding  his  gold  chain, 
I  don*t  think  he  has  had  a  blow-out  for  the  last 
fortnight;  he^s  as  thin  as  a  herring,  and  twists 
about  like  an  eel,  but  by  the  Lord  Harry,  he  hits 
hard!** 

Murray  overheard  these  unfavorable  remarks ; 
but  he  well  knew  that  midshipmen's  remarks  were 
harmless  enough.  Mr.  Jones  was  on  deck  carrying 
on  the  duty ;  and  Murray  saw  by  the  way  one  or  two 
of  the  officers  returned  the  salute  as  he  got  on  the 
quarter-deck,  that  Jones  had  given  a  hint  that  the 
new  captain  was  for  show.    The  gig  was  manned, 


and  Weazel  saw  the  shore-going  gentleman  take 
hold  of  the  yoke-lines  and  steer  the  boat  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  navy.** 

"That  gentleman,'*  said  Mr.  Jones  to  Weasel, 
"has  known  you  before.  I  suppose  you  shook 
hands  with  him  after  dinner?** 

"  Not  exactly,  sir ;  but  he  made  my  hands  shake. 
We  played  at  Able  Whackets,  and  I  fancy  I  got  off 
second-best.** 

"  Had  you  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Tribune 
of  the  name  of  Murray  V'* 

"  Yes,  sir,**  replied  Weazel ;  "  and  a  gallant  fellow 
he  was,  but  a  precious  snob  to  be  sure ;  he  was  the 
son  of  some  old  lord  mayor,  and  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  Mr.  Hammcrton,  who  gave  me 
a  considerable  hiding  because  I  stowed  his  blankets 
away  the  first  night.** 

"  How  did  he  get  on  down  below  with  you?**  con- 
tinued Jones. 

"  Ate  very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir — a  mighty 
stretching  appetite.  I  was  in  hopes  of  showing 
him  the  garden  in  the  foretop,  or  the  cow  iu  the 
main-top ;  but  the  dockyard  party — ^ 

" — Will  save  you  a  little  repentance.  Mr.  Wea- 
zel, that  gentleman  is  Captain  Murray,  of  the 
Arethiisa.** 

"  Whew  I**  went  Weazel,  as  he  slipped  down  the 
side ;  "  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  I*vc  made  of  it  1** 
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Bt  the  side  of  a  deep-bosomed,  smouldering 
Christmas  fire,  in  the  oak-panelled  drawing-room 
of  an  old  manor-house  in  Herefordshire,  sat  two 
mild-featured  grandmammas,  awaiting,  with  placid 
dignity,  the  advent  of  the  dinner-hour.  Their  fig- 
ures rose  with  equal  state  from  their  massy  bro- 
caded gowns,  though  their  style  and  effect  were 
different.  One  grandmamma  was  exceeding  thin ; 
the  other  grandmamma  excelled  in  fat.  Rind 
hearts  looked  out  from  Ixith  their  faces ;  nor  would 
this  have  been  quite  possible  to  any  hearts  le8»  kind, 
for  each  face  was  surrounded  and  surmounted  with 
an  embattled  cap,  thick  set  with  richly  notched, 
though  faded,  ribbons,  and  five  rows  deep  in  starched 
point  lace ;  so  that  each  respected  head  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  houquct  of  thistles  exulting  iu  a 
•troog  white  frost. 

They  were  beguiling  the  time  with  grave,  yet 
pleasing  conversation,  till  "  papa  **  and  "  mamma '' 
were  dressed,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  sun- 
dry guests,  arrived ;  and  the  subject  they  discurtsed 
was  the  aever-enough-to-be-repeated  one,  of  bow 
many  perfections  were  displayed  in  the  pretty  per- 
son of  their  dear  grandchild,  and  how  many  more 
ware  to  be  expected,  from  the  constant  care,  atten- 
tion, devotion,  and  universal  admiration  and  flattery, 
bestowed  upon  the  beauty  and  "  bringing  up  **  of 
lUtte  Darling  Petkui. 

A  loud  scream  from  the  excellent  lungs  (l^^i^S^ 
not  to  be  equalled,  of  their  size,  in  power  of  an- 
nouncement) of  the  dear  child  upstairs,  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  descent  of  the  same  in  the  arms  of 
his  maid,  to  be  carried  to  the  front  door  to  meet  a 
carriagefuU  of  aunts,  another  full  of  friends  of  the 
ftmily,  and  Bundrj  uncles  on  horseback,  whose  ap- 


proach he  had  seen  from  the  nursery  window.  In 
loss  than  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  whole  concourse 
came  dancing  and  crowing  into  the  drawing-room, 
with  Darling  Pctkin  in  the  centre,  mounted  upon 
the  left  shoulder  of  Uncle  Benjamin,  where  he  sat 
with  a  drum  slung  round  his  neck,  which  he  fu- 
riously beat  with  both  sticks,  screaming  in  vain- 
glorious delight,  and  never  caring  to  perceive  that 
each  blow  of  the  drumstick  in  his  right  hand 
"  took  **  his  imcle*s  left  ear  in  its  way  upwards.  At 
length  the  general  tumult  ceased,  and,  in  the  pause 
occasioned  by  all  the  party  "  taking  their  breath,** 
the  shrill  voice  of  Darling  Petkin  enunciated,  with 
all  the  air  of  a  little  paged  just  come  to  light, 
"  Yah !  on'y  nook  a*  mk  I 

"  Only  look  at  me  !'*  How  oflen  do  we  hear  this 
from  children ;  how  seldom  do  we  find  the  claim 
upon  general  attention  and  admiration  made  in 
vain  I  We  begin  to  fear,  that  where  we  are  fond 
of  a  child  (and  the  same  principle  applies  to  a  pet 
dog,  horse,  or  favorite  of  any  kind),  there  is  always 
a  natural  tendency  towards  spoiling  it  a  little;  that 
is,  towards  rendering  it  vain,  exacting,  wilful,  use- 
Io8s,  or  disagreeable,  by  the  excess  of  our  manifes- 
tations of  admiration,  and  the  concessions  we  make 
to  all  its  sayings  and  doings,  however  capricious  and 
hurtful.  Our  present  business,  however,  is  not  so 
much  with  the  good  children,  the  pretty  good,  or 
the  not-so-vcry-good-neither  children,  but  the  tip- 
top specimen  of  a "On'y  nook"  at  the  por- 
trait! 

The  tumult  having  subsided,  the  uncles  and  aunts 
were  enabled  to  offer  a  few  words  of  recognition 
and  merry-Christmas-wishing  to  the  two  grand- 
mammas, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive  that 
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Kr.  and  Mrs.  Kcrcdith  (we  beg  Darling  Petkin^s  par- 
don !  we  mean  papa  and  mamma)  had  entered  the 
room.  The  family  how  commenced  a  kind  and  so- 
licitous conversation  together,  on  the  various  gains, 
losses,  changes,  and  prospects,  which  had  occurred 
to  each  other  since  they  met  last  Christmas ;  and 
this  interesting  conversation  and  affectionate  inter- 
course was  allowed  to  continue  uninterrupted  al- 
most to  the  extent  of  fifteen  minutes,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  Darling  Petkin  was  busily  and 
silently  occupied  alone,  in  a  distant  corner,  eating 
greedy  handfuls  of  many-colored  **  hundreds  and 
thousands,"  varied  by  sundry  dips  into  paper  pack- 
ets brought  him  by  Uncle  Ben,  containing  bulls- 
eyes,  kisses,  hardbake,  almond  sugar-plums,  alicum- 
pane,  barley  sugar,  gingerbread,  white  sugar-candy, 
pipe  poj)perraint,  lollipop  squibs,  a  quire-and-a-half 
of  parliament,  and  everlastings.  These  little  tokens 
of  remembrance  and  affectiun,  without  which  the 
giver  would  have  met  with  a  very  different  recep- 
tion, were  deposited  in  Darling  Petkin's  hands  by 
mamma,  to  go  and  put  away  in  his  own  pretty  cup- 
board and  drawers,  and  to  take  out  only  a  little 
from  each  packet  every  day  after  dinner. 

When  the  various  greetings  of  the  family  had 
been  exchanged.  Aunt  >ancy,  looking  at  her  watch, 
and  observing  that  it  wanted  half-an-hour  of  dinner, 
drew  a  roll  of  paper  from  her  pocket,  and  making 
a  great  deal  of  ru^<tIing  in  unfolding  it,  bi'sidcs 
manifesting  a  more  than  usually  grave  look,  she  thus 
produced  a  silence  fraught  with  expectation,  during 
which  she  cost  an  interrogative  glance  around. 

**  Oh  I  doy  Aunt  Nancy !"  exclaimed  several  voices 
apparently  proceeding  from  minds  previously  in- 
structed, or  elne  very  rapidly  sympathetic ;  **  oh ! 
do  read  it." 

"  Pray  do ! — yes,  pray  do !"  murmured  papa  and 
mamma,  and  several  friends  of  the  family.  Aunt 
Nancy  bowed  her  head  with  an  air  of  self-compla- 
cency, which  she  intended  for  general  respect,  and 
commenced  reading : — 

*^  *■  The  production  of  a  rational  essay  on  infant 
education,  is  at  once  an  undertaking  and  an  event 
of  the  most ' " 

Rub-dub-a-dub ! — such  were  the  sounds  evidentlv 
intended  to  accompany  Aunt  Nancy's  learned  reci- 
tative ;  for  Darling  Petkin,  having  eaten  hardbake 
and  lollipops  till  he  was  nearly  sick,  suddenly  came 
to  the  perception  that  he  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  company  present,  who,  instead  of 
being  solely  occupied  with  him,  were  actually  going 
on  very  well  among  themselves  without  him  I  He, 
therefore,  jumped  up,  seized  his  drum,  and  began 
to  strut  knee-foremost  round  the  room,  and  through 
the  seated  party,  beating  it  with  all  his  might, 
sometimes  on  the  head,  sometimes  with  a  ^'  tuck- 
tacking  "  noise  on  the  tin  nides  or  wooden  rim,  and 
bloating  out  his  cheeks  and  stomach  as  he  ejacuhit- 
ed  a  **  row-de-dow  "  as  semi-chorus  to  the  *'  rub-a- 
dub  "  of  his  belabored  instrument.  Aunt  Nancy's 
theoretic  essay  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  ihligato  accompaniment  on  the  drum, 
by  the  celebrated  Darling  Petkin. 

'*  ^  The  production  of  a  rational  *  "—rack,  tack-a- 
tack,  dub,  dub ! — "  *  a  rational  system  of  " — rub ! 
—'** infant* "—dub!  —  " * educ4ition : *  my  dearest 
child !  pray  stop  for  only  a  fiio  minutes !" — rub-a- 
dub-a-dub ! — "  *  The  production,*  1  repeat,  *  of  a  na- 
tional system  of*" — row-de-dow  I  —  ***of  infant 
education  * — my  darling,  pray  wait  a  minute  I — *  is 
at  once  aa  undertaking  and  an  event  of  "— ti-ti- 


rub!— *'*the  most'**— ri-tum-dub  I—"  *  vital  hn- 
portance,*" — Rub-a-dub  1  a-dub!  dub-dub-doo  !— 
*^  *  It  is  of  most  vital  importance,  not  only  to  one's 
own  country,  but  to  the  * "  —  row-de-dow  I  — 
**  *  world  at  large.  Instead  of  the  erroneous  *  **— 
tack-a-rack,  a-rack! — ***  methods  hitherto  practis- 
ed,' "—row-dow-de-dow !— **  *  the  profound  system  I 
have  adopted  of  always  permitting  a  child  to"* 
— ^rub-a-dub,  a-dub ! — "  *  to  have  its  own  way  b 
every  thing'*' — ri-tum-ti! — *'*is  one,  easy  of  a^ 
complishment ;  and  the  results  are  equally*"— 
rum-ti-tum,  ti-tuin — ***ea8y  to  be  foreseen.*"— 
Row-de-dow,  de-dow,  doodle-doo! 

"  *  But,  as  they  grow  up,  there  is  the ' " — rub  !— 
**  *  there  is  the ' " — rub ! — "  *  there  is  * — my  deir, 
sweet  child!  do,  pray  be  quiet— only  one  moment! 
— *  there,'  I  say,  *  is'  the  *  "—rub ! — "  *  in  fact,  the 
very  greatest ' " — dib-a-dub ! — "  *  necessity  that  the 
adult  should,  of  its  own  good  * " — ^row,  de-dow,  da- 
do w! — **'of  its  own  good  sense,  should  see  the 
propriety,  as  well  as  prudence,  of*" — ti-tiddley-ti! 
— "  *  of  acting  on  a  totally  different  plan.*  " — ^Tack- 
a-rack,  dub,  dub ! — "  My  dearest  little  boy !" — row- 
de-dow,  de-dow,  toodle-loo!  —  "poor  grandmam- 
ma!"— ti-rub! — "her  headaches,  Darling  Petl"— 
yah!  row-de-dow,  de-dow,  rub-a-doo! — "Oh  fiel 
Uncle  Ben ! — see !  he's  got  the  other  drum,  to  help 
Darling  beat  his  tatoo!" — ^Tra!  tra-a-a-a,  ti-mm! 
tra,  tra-a-a-ti-dum ! — rub,  rfw^^L-rub-a-rub,  rub-de- 
doo!  tra-a-a-a-a-a-a-rub,  cfu6-a-rub-a-rub,  rub-de- 
doo !   hurra-a-a ! 

It  is  not  very  neces<«ary  to  inform  the  reader  that 
Aunt  Nancy's  learned  esnay  on  infant  education  wis 
quite  overwhelmed;  and  the  dit«comfited  spinster 
replaced  it  in  her  pocket,  with  a  look  expressive 
of  very  mixed  and  confusing  thoughts  and  emotions. 
^'  BlciiS  his  dear,  sweet  face  !"  murmured  mamma, 
"  what  a  color  he  Aa<  got ! — he's  so  fond  of  his 
drum.  Aunt  Nancy  ?"  Whereupon,  every  body  in 
the  room,  except  one  personage,  uttered  some  ejac- 
ulation of  admiration ;  and  Uncle  Benjamin,  and 
two  of  the  aunts,  ran  and  covered  him  with  kisses, 
and  then  carried  him  round  the  room  on  their 
crossed  arms. 

The  one  personage  who  did  not  contribute  his 
voice  to  the  ap])lause  of  Darling  Petkin's  perform- 
ance, was  a  corpulent,  elderly  gentleman,  who  had 
arrived  in  his  own  carriage  at  tne  same  time  as  the 
bat<>h  of  uncles  and  aunts,  but  of  whom  we  have 
no  more  been  able  to  take  any  notice  np  to  the 
present  moment,  than  were  the  company  assembled. 
Mr.  Scroi>e  Bcllytield  had,  therefore,  sat  in  pom- 
pous silence,  with  an  expression  of  much  disgust 
and  irritation.  He  was  evidentlv  verv  vain  of  his 
great,  fat  person ;  and  wore  a  high-crested,  rich- 
curling,  dark  brown  wig,  not  unlike  the  head-drea 
of  Greorge  IV.  Mr.  8crope  Bellyfield  was,  more- 
over, a  great  exacter  of  all  sorts  of  admiration  and 
attention  :  first,  because,  to  do  him  justice,  he  waa 
really  a  man  of  superior  understanding,  education, 
and  great  general  information ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause he  possessed  immense  wealth  and  influence, 
and  "  commanded  "  the  votes  ofi  half  the  "  inde* 
I)endent  freeholders  "  in  his  county.  For  this  coon- 
ty,  Mr.  Meredith  was  moet  anxious  to  be  returned 
to  parliament ;  and,  as  the  day  of  election  was  ap- 
proaching, he  had  recently  sought  the  IHendship 
and  advice  of  Mr.  Scrope  BellyiHeld,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  exert  himself  exclusively  in  hit  Ikvor. 
Mr.  Meredith,  and  the  whole  fiimily,  were,  cona^ 
qucntly,  anxious  to  show  him  OTerj  attention  od 
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the  present  occasion,  although  thej  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  any  opportunity,  except  in  helping 
him  to- alight  from  his  caniagc. 

Mr.  Meredith  had  stood  rubbing  his  hands,  with 
an  obsequious  pre|Miratory  air,  beside  the  arm-chair 
of  Mr.  Scrope  Bellyfield,  during  the  lecture  which 
had  just  t>een  dnmiiued  into  the  ears  of  the  party, 
ifl  though  he  would  fain  have  entered  into  (K>nic 
rer}'  interesting  and  deferential  conTcrsution ;  but 
the  corpulent  visitor  was  too  irritated,  and  »&t  with 
an  expression  of  assumed  abstraction,  pretending 
not  to  see  him. 

The  dinner  bell  now  resounded  from  the  hall,  and 
the  whole  party  made  a  uhow  of  escorting  Mr.  Bcl- 
Ijfield,  as  they  adjourned  to  the  dining-room ;  but 
somehow  or  other,  it  happened  that  Darling  Petkin 
got  in  the  very  centre  of  the  group,  and  fairly  car- 
ried off  **  the  attention."  They  all  took  their  seats 
at  the  table,  Mr.  Bellyfield  being  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  "  mamma,*^  who  hud  Darling  Petkin  upon 
her  knee.  Grandnianinia  Meredith  it  was  observed, 
had  not  taken  her  place  ;  whereu})on,  Mr.  Meredith 
informed  the  family  that  she  had  retired,  with  a  bad 
headache,  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two.  **  Ah  !^' 
murmured  mamma,  **  she  has  been  complaining  a 
good  deal  of  late ;  the  weather,  you  see, — the  cold 
If  too  much  for  her ;  8hc  will  be  better  when  she 
has  been  bled :  John  has  gone  off  for  Dr.  Mayton. 
Shall  I  help  you  to  a  little  soup,  Mr.  Bellyiield  V ' 

*'  Thank  you,  nuidam,"^  replied  the  great  gentle- 
man in  a  formal  voice,  bowing  his  red  face  almost 
down  into  his  plate. 

"Me,  too,  mamma! — me,  too!'* 

"Yes,  my  dear! — there  love! — Fllnifll  give  him 
a  spoonful  to  begin  with :  I  know  Mr.  Bellyliold  will 
excuse  it.'' 

**  Me,  mamma !  me !" 

"  Yes,  my  darling ! — bless  the  child !  the  sweet- 
meats  have  mado  him  to  thirsty.  Now,  Mr.  Belly- 
field." 

**  Oh,  no  sort  of  hurry,  madam  !"  ejaculated  the 
gentleman  :  and  down  went  hiti  face  again  towards 
hb  plate,  with  preposterous  courtesy. 

It  would  be  too  arduoim  a  task  to  ourselves,  and 
too  proTOcativc  to  our  readers,  were  wo  to  attemj)t 
to  give  a  progre.»^ive  description  of  the  scene  which 
continued  through  thi;)  most  trying  dinner.  Durin;; 
the  whole  time  did  the  victorious  Darling  Petkin 
sit,  and  persist  in  sitting,  on  manimaV  knee ;  inter- 
rupting every  attempt  slie  made  to  address  any 
body  but  hinufclf ;  fretfully  engrossing  all  her  atten- 
tion; and,  in  his  unceasing  attempts  to  eiigrosi?  tlie 
attention  of  every  body  else,  as  he  had  always  been 
permitted  to  do,  thoroughly  confui^ing  and  defeat- 
ing all  general  conver:<ation.  The  eftect  upon  the 
spirits  of  every  body  present,  mamma  and  Uncle 
Ben  perhafis  excepted,  was  that  of  unmitigated 
and  onconqucrable  exhaustion  and  disgu!<t.  But  no 
one  had  the  "  cruelty  "  to  say  so ;  and  few  of  the 
family  admitted  the  fact  to  tliomselves.  What  all 
the  visitors  thought,  was  easy^to  perceive ;  what 
Mr.  Bellyfield,  in  particular,  thought  and  felt,  we 
dare  not  venture  to  conjecture.  He  enJDved  the 
reputation  throughout  the  country  of  l)eing  an  ex- 
cellent companion  in  nil  soi^ieties :  a  man  wlio  pos- 
sessed "  a  fund  of  anecdote  "  and  urbanity.  Cer- 
tainly, on  the  present  occasion,  he  manifested  no 
signs  whatever  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  11  o  made 
no  movement,  except  to  eat,  and  to  bow  Iiis  head 
when  papa  and  the  uncles  asked  him  to  do  them 
the  honor  of  taking  wino ;  and  he  never  opened  his 


mouth,  except  to  reply  in  monosyllables.  His  face, 
charged  with  color,  presented  the  peculiarly  omi- 
nous black-redness  of  long-suppressed  breath ;  his 
manner  was  characterized  by  terrible  composure; 
his  silence  was  like  the  preliminary  pause  before 
the  explosion  of  some  capacious  mine. 

We  pass  over  the  dinner :  the  recollection  of  it 
has  a  choking  eflect.  The  dessert  was  placed  upon 
the  table  ;  the  guests  now  bethought  them  of  merry 
Christmas,  and  were  anxious  to  talk  of  old  times. 
But  there  was  no  doing  any  thing  with  Darling  Petkin 
in  the  room,  except  to  listen  and  admire,  or  endure 
and  be  silent.  There  he  sat,  on  mammals  knee, 
who  was  readv  to  faint  from  exhaustion,  vet  did  not 
possess  enough  fortitude  to  send  him  to  bed ;  there 
he  sat,  with  his  sweetmeats  before  him,  his  cheeks, 
mouth,  and  chin,  begrimed  with  colored  sugars, 
tart,  cake,  and  orange,  all  of  which  he  insisted  con- 
tinually upon  having  kissed;  there  he  sat,  with 
messed  hands,  and  **  sticky  "  fingers,  catching  at 
the  contents  of  every  dish  in  his  reacli,  or  that  he 
caused  to  be  brought  within  his  n>ach ;  then,  fling- 
ing the  conglomeration  about  the  table,  or  into  the 
plates  of  those  who  were  nearest ;  and,  finally, 
wi[>ing  his  grimy  little  paws  on  mamma's  satin  dress, 
or  on  her  cheek,  and  throat,  under  pretence  of 
playful  fondness. 

The  crawling  clock-hands  eventually  worked 
their  way  into  the  middle  of  the  fatigued  night,  and 
Darling  Petkin's  eyes  became  heavy,  as  lie  made 
the  preparatory  movement  to  go  to  sleep  in  mam- 
ma's arms.  It  was  now  thought  a  little  effort  might 
cautiously  be  mado  to  try  and  get  him  up  stairs 
without  her,  so  that  she  might  have  half  an  hour's 
respite  to  devote  to  her  guests  and  family.  The 
little  effort  was  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  My  sweetest  I"  murnmr<>d  mamma,  pressing  the 
child  closer  to  her  bosom ;  "  will  my  sweetest  go  to 
hi.s  bed  ?" 

*'  No,  I  samt — sarnt  go-a-bed." 

*^  Aunt  Nancy,"  pursued  mamma,  *^has  got  a  lit- 
tle finger  that  knows  it's  time  Darling  went  to  his 
own  pretty  bed.     Little  finger,  what's  o'clock  ?" 

}i(?re  th(i  accomplished  theorist  on  infant  educa- 
tion held  up  her  gifted  digit. 

**  Tlicre !  Aunt  Nancy's  little  finger  says  it's  very 
late ;  and  Darling  will  be  so  glad  to  go  to  his  bed — 
won't  he  V" 

"No,  no,  no!"  squealed  the  peevish  Petkin. 

*'  My  j)reciuus  lamb  !  how  feverish  his  dear  (ace 
and  hands  art.'!  do  go  to  his  bed." 

*'  Ay,  do  goey,  love ; "  echoed  Aunt  Nancy,  in 
the  ten«lerest  voice ;  "  Oh !  don't  beat  mamma ; 
you've;  hit  her  on  the  chin — see !  you've  made  poor 
niuiiima  ky ! — poor  mamma !" 

Here  poor  mamma  made  a  show  of  crying,  dur- 
ing which  the  sweet  lamb  settled  himself  m  her 
lap,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  He  was  thus  carried  up 
to  bed.  Now,  in  good  sooth,  did  all  present,  shift- 
ing themselves  in  their  seats,  take  a  fnssh  breath, 
and  reverting  to  merry  Christmas,  prepare  to  have 
a  pleasant  hour,  and  toast  old  times.  Even  Mr. 
Scrope  Bellyfield,  showed  signs  of  emerging  from 
his  pompous  austerity  and  smouldering  silence,  and 
gazed  at  '^poor  mamma,'*  with  an  expn;ssion  in 
which  some  conmiiscration  for  her  puU;,  worn  face, 
was  mhigled  with  contempt  and  irritation  at  her 
moral  weakness.  Mr.  Meredith  now  began  to  get 
alive,  and  pulling  down  his  waistcoat  and  wrist- 
bands, and  stretching  his  arms,  called  for  fresh  de« 
cantcrd  of  wine  and  clean  glatiseB.    The  table  vaa 
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also  cleared,  and  covered  afresh  with  plates  of  or- 
anges, olives,  cakes,  dried  fruits,  etc.  "  And  now,^' 
quoth  Hr.  Meredith,  rising  with  a  bumper  in  his 
hand,  and  looking  towards  Mr.  Scrope  Bellyfield, 
'*  And  now,  I  have  to  propose  a  toast !" 

A  loud  yell  from  the  nursery  arrested  Mr.  Mere- 
dith^s  progress.  Darling  Fct,  having  had  his  sleepy 
face  washed  before  being  placed  in  his  bed,  had  so 
completely  recovered  himself  as  to  insist  upon  com- 
ing down  stairs  again.  He  was  now  heard  on  his 
way,  beating  his  drum,  and  singing  and  shouting, 
as  he  descended.  Papa,  however,  began  his  speech 
again,  in  hopes  of  finishing  before  the  accompani- 
ment overwhelmed  him. 

"  I  have  to  propose  " — ^rub-a-dub-dub ! — **  a  toast 
to  you  all," — ti,  rub-a-dub,  rub  I — '*  which,  I'm  sure 
you  must  drink  with  delight." — Row-de-dow,  rack- 
a-tack  too  I  "  It  is  the  health  of  a  guest,  who  has 
honored  us  here  with  his  " — rub-a-dub-dub,  doodle- 
doo ! — '*  a  gentleman,  whose  well-known  urbanity, 
and  fund  of  anecdote,  is  the  universal " 

The  tumultuous  entrance  of  Darling  Petkin,  here 
rendered  the  speaker  quite  inaudible,  and  *'  poor 
papa,"  casting  a  deplorable  look  at  deplorable 
mamma,  fairly  gave  it  up,  and  sat  down. 

The  Spoiled  Cliild  was  in  his  night-gown  and  night- 
cap ;  his  drum  was  slung  round  his  neck ;  he  had  a 
£word  at  his  side,  and  a  drumstick  in  one  hand, 
while  he  used  a  wooden  gun  as  a  drumstick  in  the 
other.  In  the  very  middle  of  the  table  did  he  in- 
sist upon  being  placed,  with  his  drum  before  him, 
and  then  he  commenced  an  uproar  and  havoc  on 
every  thing  within  his  range,  such  as  we  shall  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  describe.  At  length,  by 
a  whirl  of  his  gun,  the  sweet  lamb  smote  a  tall  can- 
dle, which,  falling  sideways,  touched  the  head-dress 
of  Grandmamma  Thompson,  and  set  it  all  in  a  blaze. 
With  a  loud  screaming,  '^Take  me,  mamma!" 
(while  Uncle  Ben  extinguished  the  fiery  old  crown) 
the  sweet  lamb  Hew  along  the  table  to  mamma's  ex- 
panded arms,  and,  in  doing  so,  overturned  a  heavy 


cut-glass  decanter,  which  rolled  off  the  table,  and 
fell  with  one  edge  upon  the  toe  of  Mr.  Scrope  Bel* 
lyfield ! 

**Base  urchin!"  ejaculated  the  long-smouldering 
and  now  agonized  and  infuriate  gentleman,  jump- 
ing up  with  a  rapidity  never  to  be  anticipated  from 
one  so  corpulent,  and  extending  his  right  arm,  tbe 
clenched  fist  whereof  trembled  above  the  table  with 
passion ;  "  Base  urchin !  is  it  to  see  and  hear  jo« 
yells  and  antics  that  I  am  invited  to  this  place  to* 
day !  Was  I  inveigled  here  to  enjoy  your  pretty 
play  and  prattle  close  to  my  elbow  all  dinner-time! 
— to  feel  continual  gouts  of  gravy,  and  bits  of  ht 
and  sweetmeat  dropped  upon  my  knees ! — to  hm 
filbert  maggots  tossed  into  my  waistcoat,  and  <!>• 
ange  juice  and  pips  shot  and  squirted  into  my  iffj 
face ! — Mr.  Meredith ! — Sir ! — this  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured. Talk  of  system — theory — infant  educatkn, 
indeed !  your  advisers  arc  lamentably  in  the  dufc. 
There  is  not  one  idea  entertained  upon  the  sntject 
by  that  child's  grandmammas,  uncles,  aunts,  Mr, 
give  me  leave  to  say.  Sir,  by  his  papa  or  mamma, 
which  is  not  directly  the  opposite  of  right  I  wiA 
distinctly  to  say,  that  the  whole  system  of  behavior 
and  treatment  adopted  towards  that  creature,  is  u 
wrong  and  injurious  to  him  now,  and  will  be  forliii 
future  life,  as  possible.  A  more  ruinous  Bjstea 
could  scarcely  be  invented  by  the  most  elaborate  is- 
tontion  of  mischief.  Tou  think  I  say  all  this  only  be- 
cause he  has  flung  a  decanter  upon  my  toe ;  but  I 
don't.  It  is  the  pain.  Sir,  which  has  shot  the  tnlh 
out  of  me  all  of  a  lump.  I  say  again,  a  more  con- 
plete  specimen  of  an  atrocious  *  Spoiled  Child '  I 
never  read  or  heard  of— with  all  my  *  fund  of  alle^ 
dote ; ' — so  base  an  urchin  I  never  saw  in  the  most 
tormenting  dream !" 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Scrope  Bellyfield  floundered 
out  of  the  room,  and  \e(t  the  house,  never  again  to 
set  foot  in  it.  Mr.  Meredith  never  had  the  satiafte- 
tion  of  writing  M.  P.  after  his  name :  he  saw  it  was 
of  no  use  to  stand  an  election. 


•*• 


AN   OVERCHARGE.— A   RESUSCITATED   JOE,   VERSIFIED. 


Some  twenty  years  ago — it  may  be  more — 
When  Bonaparte  was  in  lofty  station. 

He  vow'd  he'd  fly  his  eagles  on  the  shore. 
And  freedom  give  to  all  the  British  nation. 

Now,  John  Bull  relished  not  this  kind  intention ; 

He  knew  that  eagUs  were  much  (/hen  to  peck  ; 
So  thanked  the  Eni[)eror  fur  his  attention, 

Yet  Arm  resolved  his  progress  he  would  check. 

From  John  o'  Groat  to  Cornwall's  austral  end, 
A  race  of  volunteers  immediate  springs. 

And  valiant  hearts  their  country  to  defend. 
Who  swore  they'd  clip  th'  Imperial  eagle's  wings. 

Sam  Miles,  a  lad  with  heart  of  British  Oak, 
(His  head  was  somewhat  of  a  softer  mould,) 

Among  the  awkward  squad  his  station  took, 
And  in  a  moment  grew  a  soldier  bold. 

The  drill  was  over — well  he'd  play'd  his  part ; 

Now  homeward  to  his  loving  spouse  he  hies ; 
Explained  the  mysteries  of  the  martial  art, 

And  held  the  musket  to  her  garing  eyes. 

'*  Come  here,  my  love ;  I'll  quickly  fire  the  piece. 
And  you  shall  hear  Uie  wondrous  noise  it  makes.** 


He  loaded — twirled  the  rod  about  with  grace, 
And,  soldier-like,  his  footing  firmly  takes. 

He  touched  the  trigger,  but  the  piece  was  dumb, 
For  why  ?  our  hero  had  forgot  to  prime  \ 

He  scratched  his  head,  and  after  many  a  hum, 
'*  Tliere's  not  enough,"  so  charged  another  time. 

Yet  all  was  hush ;  his  efforts  were  in  vain — 

A  third  he  tried — nor  yet  the  fourth  was  right- 
He  charged  and  rammed,  and  rammed  and  charged 
again. 
Till  down  the  tenth  he  forced  with  all  his  mig^t. 

But  now  a  ray  of  reason  glanced  bis  soul, 
"  I  see — I  see  my  error — never  fear ! 

All's  right,  my  lov« ;  I  quite  forgot  the  hole— 
I  ought  t'  have  put  a  little  priming  here." 

Ho  fired — ^bang !  with  a  tremendous  sound ; 

The  piece  was  burst  and  straight  to  atoms  flew, 
Laid  one  brave  warrior  sprawling  on  the  ground, 

And  by  his  side,  unhurt,  his  wife  so  true. 

After  a  while,  the  wife  began  to  rise ; 

Sam  seized  her  fast — roared  out  with  Toice  of  wo^ 
**  Janet,  Janet,  keep  still,  and  shut  your  eyes, 

Tifl  only  once !  M9  nin4  timM  mere  togoT 
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SEAUEH    OH    SHORE. 


le  buaineaa  of  a  Mamui  on  Bhorc,  who  toe 
IM  again,  ia  to  lake  as  much  pleasure  aa 

The  moment  he    npta   hia   Toot  on   Jry 
a  turns  bid  bock  on  all  salt  beef  and  olher 

reatrictiana.     Ilia  lonf;  abscnre,  and  the 
Ilt7  of  getting  land  pluusurcs  at  sea,  put 

•  aort  ofdeaperato  appetite.  He  landa, 
iqaeror  takint;  posaes^on.  lie  has  been 
ao  long,  that  he  is  resolved  to  have  that 
It  with  the  inhatiitantH.  They  luiut  rcu- 
DOunt  to  him  of  their  troaaunts,  their  no- 
r  Tictualling  atocvs,  their  entertainments, 
rj  thing;  and  in  return,  he  will  behave 
iwman,  and  acatter  hia  );old. 
t  senaation  at  liuulinfi;,  is  the  strange  firm- 
le  earth,  which  he  goes  trending  in  n  sort 
light  way,  half  wagoner  and  half  dancing- 
is  tliouldera  rolling,  and  his  foet  touching 
g;  the  aame  way,  in  short,  in  which  he 
taelf  prepared  for  all  the  i;bancej  of  the 
len  on  deck.  There  ia  alwaya  tliu  appear- 
llghlneaa  of  foot  and  lieary  strcngtii  of 
rka,  in  a  sailor.  Anil  he  feeU  it  himself 
ia Jacket  Hy  open,  and  hia  ahoulder  alouih 
lit  grow  long,  to  be  gathered  Into  a  heaTv 
but  when  tuiudreiiged,  he  prides  himself 
ain  gentility  of  toe,  on  a  white  atocking 
tj  ahoe,  iaauing  lightly  out  of  the  Boning 
Mr.  Hia  anua  are  neutral,  hanging  and 
'e  aloof;  his  handa  hatf  optn   aa 


■r  of  another  out  of  hia  poi.ket 
Ipped,  with  pinehbcvk  bneklea  in  his  ^loea 
I  booght  for  gold),  he  pnts  some  tobacco 
Bth,  not  aa  if  be  were  going  to  use  it  Ui 
it  aa  if  he  atnfTed  it  iu  a  pouch  on  one 
pelican  doea  Hah,  to  employ  it  henaner 
1th  Bet  Honnon  at  hia  side,  and  perhaps 
whanghee  twisted  under  hia  other  arm, 
th  to  take  pos^csaon  of  the  Lubberland. 
ivery  thing  that  ho  cornea  athwart — nnta, 
mi,  ai^s,  ahoe-xtrings,  beer,  brandy,  gin, 
kniTca,  a  watch  (two,  if  he  baa  money 
gowna  and  handkerchiefs  for  Bet  and  his 
md  sisters,  dozens  ot  "Superflno  Best 
•Ma  Stockings,"  doiens  of  "  snpcrflne  Beat 
Cotton  Ditto,"  best  good  Check  lor  81iirtd 
w  haa  too  much  already),  inhnite  needlea 
id  (lo  sew  hia  trowaem  with  some  day),  a 
I  laced  bat.  Bear's  Grease,  to  make  his 
'  (by  way  of  joke),  several  eticka,  all  aorta 
rtiolea,  a  flute  (which  he  i-an't  ptay,  and 
mds),  a  leg  of  mutton,  which  ho  carriea 
!« to  roast,  and  for  a  piece  of  which  the 
)f  the  Ship  makcii  him  pay  twice  what  he 
tbe  whole;  in  short,  all  that  money  can 
upon,  which  ia  every  thing  but  medicine 
d  thia  he  would  inaiet  on  paying  for.  He 
J  all  the  painted  parrots  on  an  Italian's 
poTpote  to  break  them,  rather  than  not 
money.  He  hiu  fiddles  and  a  dance  at 
with  oceans  of  Sip  and  grog;  and  frires 
fiddler  tobftcco  for  awcetmeau,  and  Iwlt 


a-crown  for  treading  on  hia  toe.  Re  aaka  the  land- 
lady, with  a  sigh,  after  ber  daughter  N'snce,  who 
first  fired  hie  heart  with  her  rilk  stockings;  and 
finding  that  she  ia  married  and  in  trouble,  leaves 
five  crowns  for  her,  which  the  old  lady  appropriatea 
OS  part  payment  for  a  shilling  in  advance.  Be  goea 
to  Ibc  Port  piayhouae  with  Bet  Honson,  and  a  gnat 
red  handkerchief  full  of  apples,  gingerbread  nuts, 
and  fresh  beef;  calls  out  for  the  fiddlera  and  Rule 
Britannia;  pelts  Tom  Bikes  in  the  pit;  and  com- 
pares Othello  to  the  black  ship's  cook  in  hia  while 
nightcap.  When  he  comes  to  London,  he  and 
some  messmates  take  a  hackney-coach,  full  of  Bet 
Honlans  and  tol)Bcco-|iipea,  and  go  through  the 
streeta  smoking  and  lolling  out  of  window.    He  baa 


cautious  of  venturing  on  horseback,  and 

among  hia  other  sights  in  foreign  parts,  relates  with 
unfeigned  aatoniahment  how  be  has  seen  the  Turks 
ride :  "  Only,"  says  he,  guarding  against  th^  hear- 
er's incredulity,  "  they  have  saddle-boxee  to  hold 
'em  in,  fore  and  aft,  and  shovels  like  for  stirrups." 
He  will  tell  you  how  the  Chinese  drink,  and  the 
Xegiira  dance,  and  the  monkeys  pelt  you  with  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  and  bow  King  Domy  would  have  built  lum  a 
mud  hut  and  made  him  a  peer  of  the  realm,  if  he 
would  have  stopped  with  him,  and  taught  him  to 
make  trowsere.  He  has  a  sister  at  a  "  School  for 
Young  Ladies,"  who  blushes  with  a  miiture  of 
pleasure  and  shamo  at  hia  appearance;  and  whose 
confusion  he  completed  by  slipping  fourpenco  into 
her  hand,  and  saying  loud  that  he  has  "no  more 
copper"  about  him.  Ilia  mother  and  elder  sistera 
at  bonic  doat  on  all  he  says  and  does ;  telling  him, 
however,  that  be  is  a  great  soa-fellow,  and  waa  al- 
ways wild  ever  since  he  was  a  hop-o'-my-thumb,  no 
higber  than  the  window  locker.  He  tclla  his  mo- 
ther that  abe  would  be  a  duchess  in  Paramaboo ;  at 
which  the  good  old  portly  dame  laughs  and  looka 
proud.    When  hia  aialen  complain  of  hia  romping, 
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he  sava  that  they  are  only  sorry  it  is  not  the  baker. 
He  frightens  them  with  a  mask  made  alter  the  Xew 
Zealand  fatihiou,  and  is  forgiven  for  his  learning. 
Tlieir  mantel-piece  is  filled  by  him  with  shells  and 
sharks^  teeth ;  and  when  he  goe^  to  sea  again,  there 
is  no  end  of  tears,  and  "God  bless  you's!"  and 
home-made-gingerbread. 

His  oflicer  on  shore  does  much  of  all  this,  only, 
generally  speaking,  in  a  higher  t4iKte.  The  moment 
he  lands,  he  buys  quantities  of  jewelry  and  other 
valuables,  for  all  the  females  of  his  acquaintance ; 
and  is  taken  in  for  every  article.  He  sends  in  a 
cart-load  of  frenh  meat  to  the  ship,  though  he  is 
going  to  town  next  day ;  and  calling  in  at  a  chan- 
dler's for  some  candles,  is  persuaded  to  buy  a  doz4.>n 
of  green  wax,  with  which  he  lights  up  the  ship  at 
evening ;  regretting  that  the  tine  moonlight  hinders 
the  effect  of  the  color.  A  man,  with  a  bundle  be- 
neath his  arm,  accosts  him  in  an  under  tone ;  and, 
with  a  look  in  which  resin^ct  for  his  knowledge  is 
mixed  with  an  avowed  zeal  for  his  own  interest, 
asks  if  his  Honor  will  just  step  under  the  gangway 
here,  and  inspect  some  real  India  shawls.  The  gal- 
lant lieutenant  savs  to  himself,  "  This  fellow  knows 
what's  what,  by  his  face ; '  and  so  he  proves  it,  by 
being  taken  in  on  the  spot.  When  he  brings  the 
shawls  home,  he  says  to  his  sister  with  an  uir  of 
triumph,  "There,  Poll,  there's  something  for  yoii; 
only  cost  me  twelve,  and  is  worth  twenty  if  it's 
worth  a  dollar."  She  turns  pale — "Twenty  what, 
mv  dear  George?  Whv,  vou  haven't  given  twelve 
dollars  for  it,  I  hope?'"'  *"Xot  I,  by  the  Lord." 
**  That's  lucky ;  because  you  see,  my  dear  George, 
that  all  together  is  not  worth  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  shillings."  **  Fourteen  or  fifteen  wliat ! 
Whv  it's  real  India,  en't  it?  Whv  the  feUow  told 
me  so ;  or  I'm  sure  Id  as  soon "— { here  ho  trios  to 
hide  his  blushes  with  a  bluster') — Fd  as  soon  have 
given  him  twelve  douses  on  the  chaps  as  twelve 
guineas."  '* Twelve  guineas!"  exclaims  the  sister ; 
and  then  drawling  forth,  "Why — my— nlear — 
George,**  is  proceeding  to  show  him  what  the  arti- 
cles would  have  cost  at  ('ondell's,  when  he  inter- 
rupts her  by  reiiuesting  her  to  go  and  choone 
for  herself  a  tea-table  service.  He  then  makes  his 
escape  to  some  messmates  at  a  coffee-house,  and 
drowns  his  recollection  of  the  shawls  in  the  best 
wine,  and  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  English  and  West-Indian  beauties  and  tables. 
At  the  theatre  afterwards,  when?  he  has  never  been 
before,  he  takes  a  lady  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
boxes  for  a  woman  of  quality  ;  and  when,  after  re- 
turning his  long  respectful  gaze  with  a  smile,  she 
turns  aside  and  puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth, 
he  thinks  it  is  in  derision,  till  his  friend  undeceives 
him.  He  is  introduced  to  the  ladv ;  and  ever  after- 
wards,  at  the  first  sight  of  a  woman  of  iiuality  (with- 
out any  disparagement  either  to  those  channing 
personages),  expects  her  to  give  him  a  smile.  He 
thinks  the  other  ladies  much  better  creatures  than 
they  are  taken  for ;  and  for  their  parts,  they  tell 
him,  that  if  all  men  were  like  himself,  they  would 
trust  the  sex  again  :^-which,  for  aught  we  know, 
is  the  truth.  He  has,  indeed,  what  he  thinks  a 
very  liberal  opinion  of  ladies  in  general ;  Judging 
them  all,  in  a  manner,  with  the  eye  of  a  seaman's 
experience.  Yet  he  will  believe  nevertheless  in 
the  "true-love"  of  any  given  damsel  whom  he 
flecks  in  the  way  of  marriage,  let  him  roam  as  much, 
or  remain  as  long  at  a  distance,  as  he  may.  It  is 
not  that  be  wants  feeling ;  but  that  he  has  read  of 


it,  time  out  of  mind,  in  songs ;  and  ho  looks  upon 
constancy  as  a  sort  of  exploit,  answering  to  tbott 
which  he  performs  at  sea.  He  is  nice  in  Us  watch« 
and  linen.  He  makes  you  presents  of  comefians, 
antique  seals,  cocoa-nuts  set  in  silver,  and  other 
valuables.  When  he  shakes  hands  with  you,  it  is 
Hke  being  caught  in  a  windlass.  He  would  not 
swagger  about  the  streets  in  his  uniform,  for  tbe 
world.  He  is  generally  modest  in  company,  though 
liable  to  be  irritated  by  what  he  thinks  imgentks 
manly  behavior.  He  is  also  liable  to  be  rendered 
irritable  by  sickness ;  partly  because  he  has  been 
used  to  command  others,  and  to  be  served  with  tD 
possible  deference  and  alacrity;  and  partly,  be- 
cause the  idea  of  suffering  pain,  without  any  honor 
or  profit  to  get  by  it,  is  unprofessional,  and  be  is 
not  accustomed  to  it.  He  treats  talents  unlike  his 
own  with  great  respect.  He  of^en  perceives  hi? 
own  so  little  felt,  that  it  teaches  him  this  feeling  for 
that  of  others.  Besides,  he  admires  the  qutmiir 
of  information  which  people  can  get,  without  tn- 
veiling  like  himself;  es])ecially  whcYi  he  sees  hov 
interesting  his  own  becomes,  to  them  as  wcD  as  to 
every  body  else.  When  he  tells  a  story,  particu- 
larly if  full  of  wonders,  he  takes  care  to  maintain 
his  character  for  truth  and  simplicity,  by  quolifyiug 
it  iitith  all  possible  reservations,  concessions,  ind 
anticipations  of  objection  ;  such  as  **  in  case,  at  nk'h 
times  as,  so  to  speak,  as  it  were,  at  least,  at  any 
rate."  He  seldom  uses  sea-terms  but  when  jocosely 
provoked  by  something  contrary  to  his  habits  of 
life  ;  as  for  instance,  if  he  is  always  meeting  you 
on  horseback,  ho  asks  if  you  never  mean  to  walk 
the  deck  uguin ;  or  if  he  finds  you  studying  day 
after  dav,  he  savs  vou  are  alwavs  overhauling  vuur 
I  log-book.  He  makes  more  new  acquaintances,  and 
j  forgets  his  old  ones  less,  than  any  other  man  iu  tiit 
busy  world;  for  he  is  so  compelled  to  make  his 
home  everywhere,  remembers  his  native  one  an 
such  a  place  of  enjoyment,  has  all  his  friendly  re- 
collections so  fixed  upon  his  mind  at  sea,  and  has 
80  much  to  tell  and  to  hear  when  he  retunu,  that 
change  and  separation  lose  with  him  the  ina«t 
heartless  part  of  tlieir  nature.  He  also  sees  fluh 
a  variety  of  customs  and  maimers,  that  he  bec4>mcj 
charitable  in  his  opinions  altogether ;  and  charity, 
while  it  diffuses  the  affections,  cannot  let  the  old 
ones  go.  Half  the  secret  of  human  intercourse  is 
to  make  allowance  for  each  other. 

When  the  Officer  is  superannuated  or  retiKP,  he 
becomes,  if  intelligent  and  inquiring,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  old  men  in  tlie  world,  equally  wel- 
come to  the  silent  for  his  card*playing,  and  to  the 
conversational  for  his  recollections.  He  is  fond  of 
astronomy  and  books  of  voyages,  and  is  inunortal 
with  all  who  know  him  for  having  been  round  the 
world,  or  seen  the  transit  of  Venus;  or  had  one  of 
his  fingers  curried  off  by  a  New  Zealand  hatvhvti 
or  a  present  of  feathers  from  au  Otaheitan  beauty. 

Not  elevated  by  his  acquirements  above  some  of 
his  humbler  tastes,  he  delights  in  a  corner-cupboard 
holding  his  cocoa 'Uuts  and  punch-bowl;  has  his 
summer-house  castellated  and  planted  with  wooden 
cannon ;  and  sets  up  the  figure  of  his  old  shi}i,  tho 
Britannia,  or  the  Lovely  Nancy,  for  a  statue  in  the 
garden ;  where  it  stares  eternally  with  red  cheeks 
and  round  black  eyes,  as  if  in  astonishment  at  iia 
situation. 

Chaucer,  who  wrote  his  Canterbury  Tales  about 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  has  among  hia 
other  characters  in  that  work  a  SuirxAii,  who  k 
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aetl  J  of  the  same  cast  as  the  modem  sailor, — the 
me  robustness,  courage,  and  rough-drawn  Tirtuc, 
•ng  its  duty,  without  being  verj  nice  in  helping 
elf  to  its  recreations.  There  in  the  very  dirk,  the 
mplexion,  the  jollity,  the  experience,  and  the  bad 
•nemanahip.  The  plain  unaffected  ending  of  the 
flcription  has  thew  air  of  a  nailor^s  own  speech ; 
lUe  the  line  about  the  beard  is  exceedingly  pic- 
reeque,  poetical,  and  comprehensiye.  In  copying 
out,  we  shall  merely  alter  the  old  speUing,  where 
B  words  are  still  modem. 

A  shlpmsB  WM  there,  wonned  fax  br  west; 
For  anght  I  wot,  he  wae  of  ]>artinoutii. 
H«>  rode  upon  a  ronncle,  as  ho  couth,* 
An  In  a  gown  of  Iklding  to  the  knee. 
A  dagger  hanging  br  a  lace  had  he, 
Aboat  his  nock,  under  his  arm  adown : 
Tbo  hot  summer  had  made  his  hew  all  brown : 
Aad  certainly  ho  was  a  goo<l  folaw. 
Full  many  a  draught  of  wine  he  haddo  draw 
Fran  Bordeaux  ward,  while  that  tho  chapman  slep 
Of  nice  oonsdence  took  he  no  keep. 
If  that  he  fought  and  had  the  higher  han<l. 
By  water  ho  sent  Vm  home  to  every  land. 
Bnt  of  his  craft,  to  reckon  well  his  tides, 
His  streames  and  his  strandes  him  besides. 

*  He  rode  upon  a  hock-horse,  as  well  as  he  could. 


His  haiborougb,  his  moon,  and  his  lode  manago, 
There  was  not  such  flroui  Hull  unto  Quthagc. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake  ; 
With  many  a  tempettt  liad  his  beard  been  shake. 
He  luiow  well  all  the  heavens,  as  they  were. 
From  Gothland  to  the  Cape  do  Finisterre, 
And  every  creek  in  Briton  and  in  Spain. 
His  barge  ycleped  was  the  Magdelam. 

When  about  to  tell  his  Tale,  he  tells  his  fellow- 
travellers  that  he  shall  clink  them  so  merry  a  bell, 

That  It  shall  waken  all  this  company : 
But  it  shall  not  be  of  philosophy. 
Nor  of  phy.Hick,  nor  or  teniis  quaint  of  law; 
There  is  but  little  Latin  in  my  uiaw. 

The  story  he  tells  is  a  well-known  one  in  the 
Italian  novels,  of  a  monk  who  made  love  to  a  mer- 
chanf  H  wife,  and  borrowed  a  hundred  francs  of  the 
husband  to  give  her.  She  accordingly  admits  his 
addresses,  during  the  absence  of  her  good  man  on 
a  journey.  When  the  latter  returns,  he  applies  to 
the  cunning  monk  for  repayment,  and  is  referred 
to  the  lady ;  who  thus  finds  her  mercenary  behavior 
outwitted. 


•»• 


ST.    VALENTINE'S    DAY. 


BT  LEIQH   HUNT. 


Tm  day's  at  hand,  the  younc,  the  gay, 
The  lover's  and  the  postman  s  day, 
The  day  when,  for  that  only  day, 
February  turns  to  May, 
And  pens  delight  in  secret  play. 
And  few  may  hear  what  many  say. 

Be  it  dull,  or  be  it  fine, 

€k>me  with  those  bright  eyes  of  thine; 

Con^,  and  make  the  season  shine 

Fof  the  day,  sweet  Valentine ! 

Kow  are  formed  sweet  annual  fates : 

Now  the  birds  elect  their  mates ; 

Kow  from  dawn  love  goeth  blind, 

Till  its  own  tme  love  it  find : 

HeMI  not  ope  his  eyes,  nor  she. 

Till  themselves  encountered  be, 

Fearing  bond  compulsory ; 

Fearing  Jones  and  fearing  Jenkins, 

And  so  they  go  with  constant  blinkings. 

**•  And  how  should  they  their  tmc  love  know  ?^ 

Oh,  by  answers,  soft  and  low ; 

Or  by  some  such  touch  of  hand, 

As  only  love  can  understand ; 

Or  a  kiss  (if  safe  from  spies) 

Bolder  for  the  blindest  eyes. 

Gentle  love,  made  bold  with  mirth, 

Is  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth. 

Gome,  with  those  kind  eyes  of  thine, 
And  make  it  bold,  sweet  Valentine ! 

Now,  the  servant  maiden  stops, 
Doating  on  the  stationers'  shops, 
Where  she  sees  the  hearts  and  darts. 
Bleeding  sweet  as  cherry  tarts : 
Siell  to-day  have  one  herself, 
Or  close  on  Dick  the  pantry  shelf. 

Come,  with  those  kind  eyes  of  thine ; 

Come,  and  bring  him,  Valentme  I 


Now  the  postman  may  not  choose 
But  wear  out  his  winter  shoes. 
Knocking  here,  and  knocking  there, 
Till  a  pulfle  fills  all  the  air. 
And  the  broathlc8s  blushes  rise 
Under  letter-reading  eyes. 
Anne  has  one,  and  Jane  another. 
Flying  from  their  snatching  brother. 
Oh,  may  loving  freedom  meet 
As  much  pardon  and  heart-heat, 
As  impertinence  meets  ire, 
And  a  thrust  into  the  fire. 

Come,  and  8ee  that  hearts  combine 
The  Fs  and  Q's,  0  Valentine  I 


And  thou  dost  come.    Lo !  I  hear 

Pinions ;  and  thy  birds  appear 

Two  and  two.    (Some  larks  from  Dunstable 

Clear  tho  way,  and  act  as  constable.) 

Cupids  mingle  with  the  birds. 

Luring  on,  with  winged  words. 

Youths  and  maidens,  also  pair'd, 

Simplc-cheek'd,  and  gentle  hair*d. 

But  squeezing  (simple  though  they  be) 

Each  other's  hands  excessively. 

You  can't  conceive  how  hard  they  do  it, 

Though  their  faces  may  not  show  it. 

Hymen,  then,  hung  all  with  rings, 

Danceth  to  their  jingellings. 

In  a  robe  of  saffron  hue. 

Like  the  crocus,  now  that's  new. 

Golden  robes,  and  rings,  and  hair — 

Angel-like,  he  burns  the  air. 

And  then  thou  comest,  0  thou  priest. 

Whose  sweet  creed  hath  never  ceased, 

Christian  truly  and  benign, 

Orthodoxest  Valentine  t 
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Tbr  MoKTni.T  Ki.'R.uE — tnkiii);  the  cIrss  in  the 
lump,  without  Biich  ncrpliaiiR  na  nill  be  noliceiJ 
before  ite  conclude — is  n  niiddli'^ig;C(i,  uiotheriy 
■ort  of  n  ca^ipiiiri^.  hu.'^liiii;:,  tInttcHiig,  dictatorial, 
knowing,  ignorant,  not  very  (IpUcuto,  eoniforlablc, 
■■Dead;,  alip^op  kind  of  >  blinking  IniliTidoul,  i>c- 
twecn  uleep  nnd  awake,  who^  buainctm  it  is — 
UDder  Providence  and  the  doctor — to  pec  tliat  a 
child  be  not  ushered  with  too  little  officiouyne^a 
Into  the  world,  nor  brought  up  with  loo  much  good 
BCluc  during  the  fint  month  of  its  eiistcnce.  All 
grown  people,  with  ber  (excepting;  her  ovn  family), 
consist  of  wives  who  are  brought  to  lied,  and  hng- 
bandB  who  are  bound  to  be  extremely  oensible  of 
the  nuprcmacj  of  that  event;  ati<i  all  tlic  rising 
generation  are  infants  in  taced  cu|>8,  not  five  weu'kB 
old,  with  incesiiant  thiret,  Bcreamiiig  faccH,  thunipa- 
ble  backs,  anil  red  little  niinnikiD  hands  lipped  with 
hints  of  liailB.  She  is  the  only  maker  of  vaudle  in 
the  world.  I%c  takes  snuff  oatvnlatioui^ly.  drama 
advisedly,  tea  ineessantly,  advice  indignantly,  a 
nap  when  she  can  get  it.  cold  whenever  tlicre  is  a 
crick  In  the  cloor,  and  the  remainder  of  whnlHOerer 
her  mistreBs  leaves  to  eat  or  drink,  provided  it  is 


what  Bomebodv  the 
would  like  to  have.  B« 
she  drinks  rather  tbia 
eats.  She  has  not  Ik 
rellKh  for  a  "  bit  o'  din- 
ner" that  the  serrant  I 
maid  has;  though  nv- 
bodj  but  the  wttha- 
woman  lieats  her  at  a 
"dish  o'  tea.'"  or  tl»l 
which  "  keep^  c^il  oil 
of  the  Btoniitch*  and 

ruts  weakness  into  iL 
f  she  i*  thin,  die  if 
generally  straight  as  a 

dilion  of  body  Uiil 
not  even  drams  win 
tumefy.  If  she  it  &1, 
she  is  one  of  the  fuUncM 
of  tlic  eosy :  thou^ 
rbeumatic  withal,  and 
requiring  a  com[da 
lonil  good  nature  to 
settle  the  imiabilitia 
of  her  pfMiilian,  ud 
turn  the  balance  m 
fa\ur  of  comfort  or 
hope  «he  IB  the  nc- 
tim  of  watebing  the 
arbitress   of  ber  snpe- 

n\Bl,  of  doctors  ibe 
opposer  of  innoTation! 
the  regrclter  of  all  olil 
household  religions  as 
to  pap-buats,  cradlK. 
and  swatches;  the  in- 
habitant of  a  hundrrd 
bed-roonw;  the  Juiiii 
Iiucina  of  tl'G  ancients,  or  goddess  of  cbild-tdrth, 
in  the  likenoiis  of  a  cook-maid.  Her  greatest  «a- 
solation  under  a  death  (next  to  the  corner-cupboard, 
and  the  nnt  having  had  her  advice  taken  about  a 
piece  of  Hannet)  is  the  hand^meuciia  of  thccoipitl 
and  her  prealest  pleasure  in  life,  is  when  lady  anii 
lialiy  nre  both  gone  to  sleep,  the  tire  bright,  lit 
kettle  boiling,  and  her  corns  quiescent.  I>he  Ikn 
first  takes  a  pinch  of  BimlT,  by  way  of  pungent  aali- 
cipationofbliM,  or  aaa  sort  of  concentrated  eiKan 
of  Batisfvrlion ;  then  a  glass  of  spirits — then  pnia 
the  water  in  the  tea-pot — then  takes  another  glafs 
of  siriritB  (the  last  having  been  a  small  one.  and  the 
coming  tea  affording  a  "counteraction") — then 
Fuioolhii  down  her  apron,  at^usts  hcraell  in  her 
arnii'liatr,  pours  out  the  first  cup  of  ten,  and  siU 
for  a  minitle  or  two  Blaring  at  the  Ere,  with  tlis 
solid  coiuplnccncy  of  an  owl, — perhaps  not  wiihonl 
soiiicthiiig  of  his  snore,  between  wheeic  and  sndf- 

Good  and  ill-nalurei  as  in  the  case  of  every  ona 
else,  make  the  gresi  diifercnce  between  the  eudura- 
bility,  or  otberwim;,  of  this  personage  in  yonr  house; 
and  the  same  qualities,  in  the  master  and  tnislnN, 
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ogethcr  with  the  amount  of  their  good  sense,  or  the 
'ant  of  it,  have  a  like  reaction.  The  good  or  ill, 
tierefore,  that  is  here  said  of  the  class  in  general, 
ecoines  applicable  to  the  individual  accordingly, 
tut  as  all  people  will  get  what  power  they  c«n,  the 
leasant  by  pleasant  means,  and  the  unpleasant  by 
tie  revenue,  so  the  office  of  the  Monthly  Nurse,  be 
er  temper  and  nature  what  it  will,  is  one  that  em- 
haticAlly  exposes  her  to  temptation  that  way ;  and 
er  first  endeavor,  when  she  comes  into  a  house, 
I  to  see  how  far  she  can  establish  an  undispuied 
uthoritj  on  all  points.  In  proportion  to  her  suc- 
es8  or  otherwise  in  this  object,  she  looks  upon  the 
idjr  as  a  charming,  reorionable,  fine,  weak,  eheata- 
•le  creature,  whose  husband  (as  she  tells  him)  **can 
lerer  be  too  grateful  for  her  bearinfi:  such  troubles 
in  his  account;"  or  as  a  Frenchified  conceited 
nadam,  who  will  turn  out  a  do))lorablo  match  for 
he  po^  gentleman,  aud  assuredly  be  the  doath  of 
he  baby  with  her  tantrums  about  **  natural  living," 
ind  her  blasphemies  against  rum,  pieces  of  fat,  and 
)affy*s  Elixir.  The  gentleman  in  like  manner — or 
'master,"  as  the  humbler  ones  call  hhn — in,  ^c- 
iording  as  he  behaves  liimsolf,  and  receives  her 
^relations  for  gOf«pel,  a  **  sweet  good  man," — 
'quite  a  gentleman,'* — **just  the  very  model  of  a 
Huband  for  mistress,"  etc.,  etc. ;  or,  on  the  other 
land,  he  is  a  "  very  straugc  gentleman," — '*  quite 
in  oddity,"— one  that  is  '*  not  to  be  taught  his  own 
rood,"— ^hat  will  **  neither  be  led  nor  t/rwi'," — that 
rill  '*  be  the  death  of  mistret^s  with  his  constant 
Uf[fe-fi<ige  in  and  out  of  the  room," — and  his  mak- 
Dg  her  **  laugh  in  that  dreadful  manner,"  and  so 
brth ; — and,  as  to  his  *'  pretending  to  hold  the 
Mby,  it  is  like  a  cow  with  a  candlestick."  '*  llold- 
ng  the  baby,"  indeed,  is  a  science,  which  she 
■eckoDB  to  belong  exclusively  to  herself;  bhe  makes 
t  the  greatest  favor  to  visitor  or  servant  to  let 
iiem  venture  upon  a  trial  of  it ;  and  affable  inti- 
nations  arc  given  to  the  oldest  mothers  of  families, 
irho  come  to  see  her  mistress,  how  they  will  do  well 
(0  receive  a  little  instruction  on  that  head,  and  not 
renture  to  substitute  their  fine-spun  theories  for 
tier  solid  practice ;  for  your  Monthly  Nurse  (next 
to  a  positive  grandson)  is  the  greatest  teacher  of 
foar  grandmother  how  to  suck  eggs,  in  the  world  ; 
ind  you  may  have  been  forty  years  in  the  habit  of 
iticking  a  pin,  and  find  your  competency  come  to 
nothing  before  the  explanatory  pity  of  her  infor- 
mation. 

Respecting  the  "doctor,"  her  thoughts  cannot 
be  80  bold  or  even  so  patronizing.  She  is  con- 
leuedly  second  to  him,  while  he  is  present;  iind 
when  he  has  left  the  room,  a  spell  remains  upon 
ber  from  his  superior  knowledge.  Yet  blie  has  her 
beartj  likes  or  dislikes  of  him  too,  and  on  the 
lame  grounds  of  self-reference.  If  she  likes  him, 
there  "  never  wu  such  a  beautiful  doctor,"  excejit 
perhaps  Sir  William,  or  Doctor  Butterniouth  (both 
dead),  and  always  excepting  the  one  that  recom- 
mended herself.  He  is  a  *'■  fine  man" — so  patient 
— BO  without  pride — and  yet  "  so  firm  like ;" — no- 
body comes  near  him  for  a  difficult  case — for  a  fe- 
ver case — for  the  maaagement  of  a  *^  violent  lady." 
If  she  dislikes  him,  he  is  "queer" — '*odd" — "stub- 
bom" — ^has  the  "  new  ways," — very  proper,  she  has 
DO  doubt,  but  not  what  she  has  been  used  to,  or 
leen  practised  by  the  doctors  about  court.  And 
irhether  she  likes  him  or  not,  she  has  always  a  sav- 
ing grace  for  herself,  of  superiority  to  all  other 
lanes,  in  point  of  experience  aud  good  luck.    She 


has  always  seen  a  case  of  more  difficulty  than  the 
one  in  hand,  and  knows  what  was  done  for  it ;  and 
Doctor  Gripps,  who  is  "  always"  called  in  to  such 
cases,  and  who  is  a  very  pleasant  though  rough  sort 
of  genth'man,  colls  her  his  "  other  right  hand,"  and 
**  ihcjetcel  that  rhymes  to  gnitV 

Armed  with  these  potential  notions  in  general, 
and  the  strongest  possible  sense  of  her  viceroyalty 
over  master  and  mistress  for  the  time  being,  she 
takes  possession  of  the  new  room  and  the  new 
faces;  and  the  motto  of  her  reign — the  Dieu  et 
Mon  Jtroit  of  her  escutcheon — is  "During  tho 
month."  This  phrase  she  has  always  at  hand,  like 
a  sceptre,  wherewith  to  assort  her  privileges,  and 
put  down  objection.  "  During  the  month,"  tho 
lady  is  not  to  read  a  book.  *^  During  the  month," 
nobody  is  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  bed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it,  till  her  decree  goes  forth. 
"During  the  month,"  the  muflle  of  the  knocker  is 
at  her  di:?po3al.  And  "  During  the  month,"  the 
husband  is  to  be  nobody,  except  as  far  as  she 
thinks  fit,  not  even  (for  the  first  week  or  so)  to  his 
putting  his  head  in  at  the  door.  You  would  take 
him  to  be  the  last  man  who  had  had  any  thing  to 
do  wiili  the  business.  However,  for  her  own  sake, 
she  generally  contrives  to  condescend  to  become 
friends  with  him,  and  he  is  then  received  into  high 
favor — is  invited  to  tea  with  his  wife,  at  some  "  un- 
usually early"  period',  and  Nurse  makes  a  bit  of  but- 
tered toast  for  "  master"  with  her  own  hand,  and 
not  only  repeats  that  "  baby  is  as  like  him  as  two 
peas"  (which  it  always  is,  the  moment  it  is  bom,  if 
the  lady^s  inclination  is  supposed  to  set  that  way), 
but  tells  him  that  she  fears  he  is  "  |  sad  charming 
gentleman,"  for  that  "  mistress  talks  of  him  in  her 
sleep."  Tlic  phrases  commonciit  in  her  mouth  arc 
mostly  of  an  endearing  or  flattering  sort,  with  an 
implication,  in  the  tone,  of  her  right  to  bestow 
them ;  and  she  is  very  aristocratic  in  her  ideas. 
She  tells  the  lady  in  her  hour  of  trial,  as  tho  highest 
encouragement  to  fortitude  she  can  think  of,  that 
"  the  Queen  must  suffer  the  same ;"  and  the  babies 
are  always  kings  and  queens,  loves,  darlings,  jewels, 
and  poppets.  Heauties  also,  be  sure : — and  as  all 
babies  are  beautiful,  and  the  last  always  more 
beautiful  than  the  one  before  it,  and  "the  child  is 
father  to  the  man,"  mankind,  according  to  Nurse, 
ought  to  be  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  Venuses 
and  Adonises;  aldermen  should  be  mere  Cupids 
full  grown;  and  the  passengers  in  Fleet  Street, 
male  and  female,  slay  one  another,  as  they  go,  with 
the  uubearableness  of  their  respective  charms. 
Hut  she  has  also  modes  of  s])eech,  nimply  pathetic 
or  judicious.  If  the  lady,  when  her  health  is  in- 
quired after,  is  in  low  spirits,  she  is  described  as 
"  taking  oh  #o;"  if  doing  well,  it  must  not  be  too 
well,  for  the  honor  of  the  importance  of  the  case, 
and  the  general  dignity  of  ailment;  and  hence  tho 
famous  answer,  "  as  well  as  can  be  expected."  By 
the  time  the  baby  arrives  at  the  robustness  of  a 
fortnight  old,  and  api)ears  to  begin  to  smack  its 
hiw,  it  is  manifestly  the  most  ill-used  of  infant  ele- 
gancies, if  a  scries  of  random  hits  are  not  made  at 
its  mouth  and  cheeks  with  a  piece  of  the  fat  of  pig ; 
and,  when  it  is  sleepy  and  vet  will  "not  go  to 
sleep"  (which  is  a  phenomenon  usually  developed 
about  the  time  that  Nurse  wants  her  tea),  or  when 
it  Ls  "fractious"  for  not  having  had  enouffh  pig,  or 
from  something  el^e  which  has  been  counteracted, 
or  any  thing  but  the  sly  sup  of  gin  lately  given  it, 
or  the  pin  which  is  now  running  into  its  back,  it  is 
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equally  cloarf  that  if  Daify,  or  Godfrey,  or  rocking 
the  chair  will  not  do,  a  perpetual  thumping  of  the 
back,  and  jolting  of  its  Tery  soid  out  will;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, there  lies  the  future  lord  or  lady  of  the 
creation,  prostrate  across  the  nurse^s  knees,  a  lump 
in  a  laced  cap  and  interminable  clothes,  getting 
redder  and  redder  in  the  face,  ejaculating  such 
agonies  between  grunt  and  shout  as  each  simulta- 
neous thump  will  permit,  and  secretly  saluted  by 
its  holder  with  ** brats,*' and  "drat  it,"  and  "was 
there  ever  such  an  * obstropulous '  little  devil!" 
while  her  lips  are  loud  in  deprecation  of  the 
"  naughty  mUk,"  or  the  "  naughty  cat "  (which  is 
to  be  beaten  for  its  ill-behavior);  and  "Dordie" 
(Georgy)  is  told  to  "  go  "  to  a  •  mysterious  place, 
called  "  Bye-Bye ;"  or  the  whole  catechism  of  nur- 
sery interrogation  is  gone  through,  from  the  past 
tenses  of  the  amenities  of  "  Was  it  a  poppet  then?" 
and  "Did  it  break  its  pretty  heart?"  up  to  the 
future  glories  of  "Shall  it  be  a  King  then?"  "  Shall 
it  be  a  King  Pepin?"  "Shall  it  be  a  Princy-wincy  ?" 
a  "Countess?"  a  "Duchess?"  "Shall  it  break  the 
fine  gentlemen^s  hearts  with  those  beautiful  blue 
eyes  ?"  In  the  midst  of  tragi-comic  burlesque  of 
this  sort,  have  risen  upon  the  world  its  future 
Marses  and  Apollos,  its  Napoleons,  its  Platos,  and 
its  Shaksperes. 

Alas !  that  it  should  be  made  a  question  (ridi- 
culed indeed  by  the  shallow,  the  nurse  among  them, 
but  very  seriously  mooted  by  philosophers)  whe- 
ther in  that  first  and  tenderest  month  of  existence, 
the  little  bundle  of  already  made  organs,  sensations, 
and  passions,  does  not  receive  impressions  from 
this  frivolous  elderly  "  nobody,"  which  may  affect 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  future  man  or 
woman  I  whether  the  "  beautiful  fury," — ^though  we 
confess  wo  never  saw  such  a  phenomenon — whether 
the  crash  in  the  china  closet,  or  the  sacrifice  of  a 
daughter's  happiness  to  a  father's  will  and  obstinacy, 
had  not  its  first  seeds  sown  in  the  lap  of  this  poppet- 
dandling  simpleton.  Not  its  "  first,"  we  apprehend. 
Those,  we  take  it,  are  of  far  earlier  origin,  the  little 
creature  being  much  older  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, when  it  comes  under  the  influence  of  this 
it^  third,  and  most  transitory,  and  not  always  most 
foolish  modifier.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  she 
contributes  her  portion  of  effect.  This  is,  however, 
what  she  herself  can  by  no  means  comprehend. 


**  As  if  any  treatment**  (she  thinks)  *'  except  in  the 
article  of  rum  and  sugar,  and  the  mode  of  holdiDe, 
can  be  of  consequence  to  one  so  young  !**  She  u 
nevertheless  very  diligent  in  looking  for  "marki" 
about  his  body,  and  tracing  them  to  influences  on 
the  mother's  mind ;  and  yet  she  cannot  see  tluit 
the  then  impressible  little  creature  is  still  impiesii- 
ble.  Heaven  and  earth  are  to  come  together  if  the 
piece  of  fat  is  not  supplied,  or  the  dotnes  are  not 
of  the  proper  fashion ;  but  the  sudden  afiKghtnent, 
the  secret  blow,  the  deadening  jolt  to  sleep,  or  the 
giving  way  to  nothing  but  the  last  rage,  these  ire 
to  be  of  no  importance.  She  has  no  doubt,  neTe^ 
theless,  that  its  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  impre»> 
Hible,  whatever  the  infant  may  be ;  and  according- 
ly,  with  her  usual  instinct  of  the  love  of  power, 
she  generally  contrives  do  as  much  inconsidente 
harm  to  them  as  possible,  and  lays  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  in  their  minds — if  none  be  there  already— 
by  telling  them  that  they  must  now  cease  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  only  important  persons  in 
the  family,  for  that  "a  little  stranger  has  come  to 
put  their  noses  out  of  joint."  Pleasing  and  pk- 
turesquc  introduction  to  the  fraternal  affections  1 

Do  not  despise  her ;  no,  not  even  when  po^ 
traycd  as  in  our  artist's  picture,  under  her  wont 
aspect,  for  a  warning.  Engage  not  such  a  nurse  ts 
that  if  you  can  help  it ;  yet  pity  while  you  refuse 
her,  for  perhaps  she  would  not  have  had  that  is- 
pect,  but  for  the  unnatural  sleeplessness  to  which 
her  duties  forced  her,  nor  have  been  given  to  that 
poison  by  her  side,  but  for  some  aggravation  of 
care  occasioned  by  domestic  troubles  of  her  own. 
Even  she— -even  that  wretched  incontinent  &ce 
and  burly  person — has  once  been  an  infant,  as  we 
all  have, — perhaps  flattered  for  her  beauty,  (who 
would  now  think  it  ?)  the  darling  and  the  spoil  of 
some  weak  mother  like  herself.  Thus  are  eirons 
propagated,  till  we  discover  that  personal  reproaeh 
and  satire  are  of  little  use,  and  that  it  is  systems 
which  are  to  be  better  taught,  before  individntto 
can  improve.  Poor  old  nurse!  Strange  indeed 
would  it  be  to  begin  with  reprobating  herl  Let  ns 
see  that  she  does  as  little  harm  as  may  be,  crown  (or 
half  crown)  her  with  fees  for  her  caudle,  and  (fis- 
miss  her  as  fast  as  possible,  with  a  deprecation  of 
her  sciatica. 
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Wc  know  not  what  will  be  thought  of  our  taste 
in  so  important  a  matter,  but  we  must  confess  we 
are  not  fond  of  a  new  hat.  There  is  a  certain  in- 
solence about  it :  it  seems  to  value  itself  upon  its 
finished  appearance,  and  to  presume  upon  our 
liking  before  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  In  the 
first  place,  it  comes  home  more  like  a  marmot  or 
some  other  living  creature,  than  a  manufacture.  It 
is  boxed  up,  and  wrapt  in  sUver  paper,  and  brought 
delicately.  It  is  as  sleek  as  a  lap-dog.  Then  we 
are  to  take  it  out  as  nicely,  and  people  are  to  won- 
der how  we  shall  look  in  it.  Maria  twitches  one 
this  way,  and  Sophia  that,  and  Caroline  that,  and 
Catharine  t'other.  We  have  the  difficult  task,  all 
the  while,  of  looking  easy,  till  the  approving  votes 
are  pronounced ;  our  only  iwsoorce  (which  is  also 


difficult)  being  to  say  good  things  to  all  foto';  or 
to  clap  the  hat  upon  each  of  their  heads,  and  see 
what  pretty  milk-women  they  make.  At  last,  the 
approving  votes  are  pronounced ;  and  (provided  it 
is  fine^  we  may  go  forth.  Bnt  how  uneasy  the 
sensation  about  iLe  head!  How  unlike  the  old 
hat,  to  which  we  had  become  used,  and  which  miut 
now  make  way  for  this  fop  of  a  stranger!  We 
might  do  what  we  liked  with  the  former.  Dost, 
rain,  a  gale  of  wind,  a  fall,  a  squeeze, — ^nothing  af- 
fected it.  It  was  a  true  friend,  a  friend  for  sll 
weathers.  Its  appearance  only  was  against  It :  in 
every  thing  else  it  was  the  better  for  wear.  But 
if  the  roa(u  or  the  streets  are  too  dry,  the  new  bat 
is  afraid  of  getting  dusty :  if  there  is  wind,  and  it 
is  not  tight,  it  may  be  blown  off  into  the  dirt ;  wo 
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f  bftTe  to  scmnble  after  it  through  dust  or 
d ;  juflt  reaching  it  with  our  fingers,  onlj  to  see 
ilown  away  again.  And  if  rain  comes  on !  Oh 
gallant  apprentices,  who  have  issued  forth  on  a 
iday  morning,  with  Jane  or  Susan,  careless 
ler  of  storms  at  night-faU,  or  toils  and  scoldings 
:t  daj  I  Ye,  who  haTe  received  new  hats  and 
»tfl  but  an  hour  before  je  set  out ;  and  then  id- 

forth  triumphantly,  the  charmer  by  your  side  I 
),  with  arm  in  yours,  and  handkerchief  in  hand, 
shing,  or  eating  gingerbread,  trips  on :  ye,  ad- 
ing,  trudge ;  we  ask  ye,  whether  love  itself  has 
rented  ye  from  feeling  a  certain  fearful  con- 
raaness  of  that  crowmng  glory,  the  new  and 
My  hat,  when  the  first  drops  of  rain  announce 

coming  of  a  shower  I  Ah,  hasten,  while  yet  it 
if  use  to  haste ;  ere  yet  the  spotty  horror  fixes 

the  nap!  Out  with  the  protecting  handker- 
Bf,  which,  tied  round  the  hat,  and  flowing  off  in 
iomer  behind,  shall  gleam  through  the  thick- 
ag  night  like  a  superb  comet !  Trust  not  the 
ipting  yawn  of  stable-yard  or  gate-way,  or  the 
MMslble  notion  of  a  coach !  The  rain  will  con- 
le ;  and,  alas !  ye  are  not  so  rich  as  in  the  morn- 
Hafiten !  or  think  of  a  new  hat  becoming  a 
i-0pout !     Think  of  its  well-built  crown,  its  grace- 

and  well-measured  fit,  the  curved-up  elegance 
its  rim,  its  shadowing  gentility  when  seen  in 
It,  Its  arching  grace  over  the  ear  wheu  beheld 
sways !  Think  of  it  also  the  next  day !  llow 
(red,  how  dejected  I 

How  changed  fVoTn  him. 
That  IUIb  of  measure  and  that  hoqI  of  riml 

nk  of  the  paper-like  change  of  its  consistence  ; 
tt  Ump  sadness — its  confused  and  flattened  nap, 
I  of  tliat  polished  and  perfect  circle,  which  nei- 
r  brush  nor  hot  iron  shall  restore ! 
Ve  have  here  spoken  of  the  beauties  of  a  new 
;  but  abstractedly  considered,  they  are  very 
blematicaL  Fashion  makes  beauty  for  a  time, 
r  ancestors  found  a  grace  in  the  cocked  hats 
r  confined  to  beadles,  Chelt^ea  pensioners,  and 
chmen.  They  would  have  laughed  at  our  chim- 
-tope  with  a  border :  though  upon  the  whole 
do  think  them  the  more  graceful  of  the  two. 
)  best  modem  covering  for  the  head  was  the 
tation  of  the  broad  Spanii'h  hat  in  use  about 
rty  years  back,  when  Mr.  Stothard  made  bis  de- 
ls for  the  Kovel%9t^%  Magazine.  But  in  propor- 
1  as  society  has  been  put  into  a  bustle,  our  hats 
m  to  have  narrowed  their  dimensions :  their 
IS  were  clipped  off  more  and  more  till  they  be- 
ne a  rim ;  and  now  the  rim  has  contracted  to  a 
re  nothing ;  so  that  what  with  our  close  heads 
I  our  tight  succinct  mode  of  dress,  we  look  as  if 
were  intended  for  nothing  but  to  dart  back- 
rds  and  forwards  on  matters  of  business,  with  as 
le  hinderance  to  each  other  as  possible. 
rhis  may  give  us  a  greater  distaste  to  the  hat 
n  it  deserves;  but,  good-looking  or  not,  we 
)W  of  no  situation  in  which  a  new  one  can  be 
i  to  be  useful.  We  have  seen  how  the  case  is 
■ing  bad  weather:  but  if  the  weather  is  in  the 
^condition  possible,  with  neither  ruin  nor  dust, 
re  mav  be  a  hot  sunshine  ;  and  then  the  hat  is 
narrow  to  shade  us :  no  great  evil,  it  is  true ;  but 
miiBt  have  our  pique  out  against  the  knave,  and 
1  him  to  the  only  account  in  our  power : — we 
St  write  upon  him.  For  every  other  purpose, 
hold  him  as  naught.    The  only  pUce  a  new  hat 
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can  be  carried  into  with  safety,  is  a  church ;  for 
there  is  pl^ntf  of  room  there.  There  also  takes 
place  its  only  union  of  the  ornamental  with  the 
useful,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called :  we  allude  to  the 
preparatory  ejaculation  whispered  into  it  by  the 
genteel  worshipper,  before  he  turns  round  and 
makes  a  bow  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  .Miss 
Thompsons.  There  is  a  formula  for  this  occasion ; 
and  doubtless  it  is  often  used,  to  say  nothing  of  ex- 
tempore efiusions :  but  there  are  wicked  imagina- 
tions, who  suspect  that  instead  of  devouter  whis- 
perings, the  communer  with  his  lining  sometimes 
ejaculates  no  more  than  Swallow,  St.  James's- 
street ;  or,  Augardc  and  Spain,  Hatters,  No.  61 
Oxford-street,  London : — after  which  he  draws  up 
his  head  with  infinite  gravity  and  preparation,  and 
makes  the  gentle  recognitions  aforesaid. 

But  wherever  there  is  a  crowd,  the  new  hat  is 
worse  than  useless.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  general 
retrenchment  of  peopIe^s  finances  did  away  with 
the  flat  opera  hat,  which  was  a  very  sensible  thing. 
The  round  one  is  only  in  the  way.  The  matting 
over  the  floor  of  the  opera  does  not  hinder  it  from 
getting  dusty ;  not  to  mention  its  chance  of  a  kick 
from  the  inconsiderate.  But  from  the  pit  of  the 
other  theatres,  you  may  bring  it  away  covered  with 
sawdust,  or  rubl)ed  up  all  the  wrong  way  of  the 
nap,  or  monstrously  squeezed  into  a  shapeless 
'  lump.  The  least  thing  to  be  expected  in  a  pres- 
sure, is  a  great  poke  in  its  side  like  a  sunken 
cheek. 

Boating  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  new  hats.  A  show- 
er has  you  fast  in  a  common  boat ;  or  a  sail-line,  or 
an  inexpcriencod  oar,  may  knock  the  hat  off:  and 
then  fancy  it  tilting  over  the  water  with  the  tide  ; 
soaked  all  the  while  beyond  redemption,  and  es- 
caping from  the  tips  of  your  outstretched  fingers, 
while  you  ought  all  to  be  pulling  the  contrary  way 
home. 

But  of  all  wrong  boxes  for  a  new  hat,  avoid  a 
mail-coach.  If  you  keep  it  on,  you  will  begin  nod- 
ding perhaps  at  midnight,  and  then  it  goes  Jam- 
ming against  the  side  of  the  coach,  to  the  equal 
misery  of  its  nap  and  your  own.  If  you  take  it 
off,  where  is  its  refuge  ?  Will  the  clergyman  take 
the  least  heed  of  it,  who  is  snoring  comfortably  in 
one  comer  in  his  night-cap  ?  Or  will  the  farmer, 
jolting  about  inexorably  ?  Or  the  regular  traveller, 
who,  in  his  fur-cap  and  infinite  knowledge  of  high- 
wav  conveniences,  has  alreadv  beheld  it  with  con- 
tempt  y  Or  the  old  market-woman,  whom  it  is  in 
vain  to  request  to  be  tender  ?  Or  the  young  dam- 
sel, who  wonders  how  you  can  think  of  sleeping  in 
such  a  thing  ?  In  the  morning,  you  suddenly  miss 
your  hat,  and  ask  after  it  with  trepidation.  The 
traveller  smiles.  They  all  move  their  legs,  but 
know  notliing  of  it;  till  the  market-woman  ex- 
claims, *'  Deary  me !  Well — lord,  only  think !  A 
hat  is  it,  sir?  Why  I  do  believe, — but  I'm  sure  I 
never  thought  o*  such  a  thing  more  than  the  child 
unborn, — that  it  must  be  a  bat  then  which  I  took 
for  a  pan  IVe  been  a  buying ;  and  so  Tve  had  my 
warm  foot  in  it.  Lord  help  us,  ever  since  five 
oVlock  this  blessed  morning  I" 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  we  happen  to  have  an 
educated  antipathy  to  the  hat.  At  our  school,  no 
hats  were  worn,  and  the  cap  is  too  small  to  be  a 
substitute.  Its  only  use  is  to  astonish  the  old  la- 
dies in  the  street,  who  wonder  how  so  small  a  thing 
can  be  kept  on ;  and  to  this  end  we  used  to  rub  it 
into  the  back  or  aide  of  the  head,  where  it  hung 
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like  a  worsted  wonder.  It  is  after  the  fashion  of 
Katharine's  cap  in  the  play :  it  seems  as  if 

Moulded  on  «  porringer: 
"Why,  'tlB  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
A  cnatard  codin,  a  bauble. 

But  wo  may  not  add 

I  love  tbco  well,  in  that  thou  likest  it  not; 

HI  befall  us,  if  we  ever  dislike  any  thing  about  thee, 
old  nurse  of  our  childhood !  How  independent  of 
the  weather  used  we  to  feel  in  our  old  friar's  dress, 
— our  thick  shoes,  yellow  worsted  stockings,  and 
coarse  long  coat  or  gown !  Our  cap  was  oftener 
in  our  hand  than  on  our  head,  let  the  weather  bo 
what  it  would.  We  felt  a  pride  as  well  as  pleasure, 
when  everybody  else  was  hurrying  through  the 
streets,  in  receiving  the  full  summer  showers  with 
uncovered  poll,  sleeking  our  glad  hair  like  the 
feathers  of  a  bird. 

It  must  be  said  for  hats  in  general,  that  they  are 
a  very  ancient  part  of  dress,  perhaps  the  most  an- 
cient ;  for  a  negro,  who  has  nothing  else  upon  him, 
sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  guard  off  the  sun 
with  a  hat  of  leaves  or  straw.  The  Chinese,  who 
carry  their  records  farther  back  than  any  other 
people,  are  a  hatted  race,  both  narrow-brimmed 
and  broad.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Greeks  as 
a  bare-headed  people ;  and  they  liked  to  be  so ; 
but  they  had  hats  for  journeying  in,  such  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  statues  of  Merci^y,  who  was  the 
god  of  travellers.  They  were  large  and  flapped, 
and  were  sometimes  fastened  round  under  the  chin 
like  a  lady's  bonnet.  The  Eastern  nations  gene- 
rally wore  turbans,  and  do  still,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Persians,  who  have  exchanged  them  for 
large  conical  caps  of  felt.  The  Romans  copied  the 
Greeks  in  their  dress,  as  in  every  thing  else ;  but 
the  poorer  orders  wore  a  cap  like  their  boasted 
Phrygian  ancestors,  resembling  the  one  which  the 
reader  may  see  about  the  streets  upon  the  bust  of 
Canova's  Paris.  The  others  would  put  their  robes 
about  their  heads,  upon  occasion^ — after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  hoods  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the 
cloth  head-dresses  which  we  see  in  the  portraits  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  Of  a  similar  mode  are  the 
draperies  on  the  heads  of  our  old  Plantagenet  kings 
and  of  Chaucer.  The  velvet  cap  which  succeeded, 
appears  to  have  come  from  Italy,  as  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  Raphael  and  Titian ;  and  it  would  prob- 
ablv  have  continued  till  the  French  times  of  Charles 
the  Second,  for  our  ancestors,  up  to  that  period, 
were  great  admirers  of  Italy,  had  not  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain  come  over  to  marry  our  Queen 
Mary.  The  extreme  heats  of  Spain  had  forced  the 
natives  upon  taking  to  that  ingenious  compound  of 
the  hat  and  umbrella,  still  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  hat.  We  know  not  whether  Philip 
himself  wore  it.  His  father,  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
was  at  the  top  of  the  world,  is  represented  as  de- 
lighting in  a  little  huflible-looking  cap.  But  we 
conceive  it  was  either  from  Philip,  or  some  gentle- 
man in  his  train,  that  the  hat  and  feather  succeeded 
among  us  to  the  cap  and  jewels  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  ascendency  of  Spain  in  those  times 
carried  it  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  French, 
not  requiring  so  much  shade  from  the  sun,  and  al- 
ways  playing  with  and  altering  their  dress,  as  a 
child  does  his  toy,  first  corered  the  brim  with  feath- 
ers, then  gave  them  a  pinch  in  front ;  then  came 


pinches  up  at  the  side ;  and  at  last  appeared  the 
fierce  and  triple-daring  cocked  hat.  This  disap- 
peared in  our  childhood,  or  only  survived  among 
the  military,  the  old,  and  the  reverend,  who  could 
not  willingly  part  with  their  habitual  dignity.  An 
old  beau  or  so  would  also  retain  it,  in  memory  of 
its  victories  when  young.  Wo  remember  its  going 
away  from  the  heads  of  the  foot-guards.  The 
heavy  dragoons  retained  it  till  lately.  It  b  nov 
almost  sunk  into  the  mock-heroic,  and  confined,  as 
we  before  observed,  to  beadles  and  coachmen,  et<^ 
The  modern  clerical  beaver,  agreeably  to  the  de- 
liberation  with  which  our  establishments  depart 
from  all  custom,  is  a  cocked  hat  with  the  front  flap 
let  down,  and  only  a  slight  pinch  remaining  behind. 
This  is  worn  also  by  the  judges,  the  lawyers  being 
of  clerical  extraction.  StUl,  however,  the  true 
cocked-hat  Ungers  here  and  there  with  a  solitary 
old  gentleman;  and  wherever  it  appears  in  such 
company,  begets  a  certain  retrospective  reverence. 
There  was  a  something  in  its  connection  with  the 
high-bred  drawing-room  times  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  in  the  gallant  though  quaint  ardor  of  its 
look ;  and  in  its  being  lifted  up  in  salutations  with 
that  deliberate  lofliness,  the  arm  arching  up  in 
front  and  the  hand  slowly  raising  it  by  the  front 
angle  with  finger  and  thumb— that  could  not  easily 
die.  We  remember,  when  our  steward  at  school, 
remarkable  for  his  inflexible  air  of  precision  and 
dignity,  left  off  his  cocked  hat  for  a  round  one; 
there  was,  undoubtedly,  though  we  dared  only  half 
confess  it  to  our  minds,  a  sort  of  diminished  ma- 
jesty about  him.  His  infinite  self-possession  began 
to  look  remotely  finite.  His  Crown  Imperial  was 
a  little  blighted.  It  was  like  divesting  a  column  of 
its  capital.  But  the  native  stateliness  was  there, 
informing  the  new  hat.    He 

had  not  yet  lost 
AU  his  original  beaver:  nor  appeared 
Leas  than  arch-steward  ruined,  and  the  exoeis 
Of  glory  obscured. 

The  late  Emperor  Paul  had  conceived  such  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  cocked  hat,  aggravated 
by  its  having  been  deposed  by  the  round  one  of  the 
French  republicans,  that  he  ordered  all  persons  in 
his  dominions  never  to  dare  be  seen  in  public  with 
round  hats,  upon  pain  of  being  knouted  and  sent  to 
Siberia. 

Hats  being  the  easiest  part  of  the  European  dress 
to  be  taken  off,  are  doffed  among  us  out  of  rever- 
ence. The  Orientals,  on  the  same  account,  put  off 
their  slippers  instead  of  turbans,  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  Jews  still  keep  their  heads  covered 
during  worship.  The  Spanish  grandees  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  their  hats  m  the  royal  pres- 
ence, probably  in  commemoration  of  the  free  spirit 
in  which  the  Cortes  used  to  crown  the  sovereign; 
telling  him  (we  suppose  in  their  corporate  capacity) 
that  they  were  better  men  than  he,  but  chose  hun 
of  their  own  free  will  for  their  master.  The  gran- 
dees only  claim  to  be  as  good  men,  unless  their 
families  are  older.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of 
a  picture,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  represented 
with  a  label  coming  out  of  her  mouth,  saying  to  a 
Spanish  gentleman  who  has  politely  taken  off  his 
hat,  "  Cousin,  be  covered.**  But  the  most  interest- 
ing anecdote  connected  with  a  hat  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  De  Gourceys,  Lords  Kinsale.  One  of 
their  ancestors,  at  an  old  period  of  our  history, 
having  overthrown  a  huge  and  insolent  champion, 
who  luul  challenged  the  wh<de  court,  was  desired 
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bj  the  king  to  aak  him  some  favor.  He  requested 
that  his  descendants  should  have  the  priyiiege  of 
keeping  their  heads  covered  in  the  rojal  presence, 
and  thej  do  so  to  this  day.  The  new  lord,  wc  be- 
lieve, always  comes  to  court  on  purpose  to  vindi- 
cate his  right  We  have  heard,  that  on  the  last 
occasion,  probably  after  a  long  interval,  some  of 
the  courtiers  thought  it  might  as  well  have  been 
dispensed  with :  wMch  was  a  foolish  as  well  as  a 


jealous  thing,  for  these  exceptions  only  prove  the 
royal  rule.  The  Spanish  grandees  originally  took 
their  privilege  instead  of  receiving  it;  but,  when 
the  spirit  of  it  had  gone,  their  covered  heads  were 
only  so  many  intense  recognitions  of  the  king's  dig- 
nity, which  it  was  thought  such  a  mighty  thing  to 
resemble.  A  Quaker's  hat  is  a  more  formidable 
thing  than  a  grandee^s. 


■•♦♦■ 


THE   FISH,    THE   MAN,    AND   THE   SPIRIT. 


BT  LEIQH  HrNT. 


TO  PISH. 


Yo0  strange,  astonishM-Iooking,  anglcd-faced, 

Dreary-mouthM,  gaping  wretches  of  the  sea, 

6al|Hng  salt  water  everlastingly, 
Cold-blooded,  though  with  red  your  blood  be  graced. 
And  mute,  though  dwellers  in  the  roaring  waste ; 

And  you,  all  shapes  beside,  that  fishy  be, 

Some  round,  some  flat,  some  long,  idl  devilry, 
Legless,  unloving,  infamously  chaste ; 
O  scaly,  slippery,  wet,  swift,  staring  wights. 

What  isH  ye  do?    What  life  lead?  eh,  dull  gog- 
gles? 
How  do  ye  vary  your  vile  days  and  nights? 

How  pass  your  Sundays  ?    Arc  yc  still  but  joggles 
In  ceaseless  wash  ?  Still  nouglit  but  gapes,  and  bites. 

And  drinks,  and  stares,  diversified  with  boggles  ? 

A  FISH  ANSWEBS. 

Amazing  monster !  that,  for  aught  I  know, 
With  the  first  sight  of  thee  didst  make  our  race 
For  ever  stare  I     0  flat  and  shocking  face, 

Grimly  divided  from  the  breast  below ! 

Thou,  that  on  dry  land  horribly  dost  go 
With  a  split  body  and  most  ridiculous  pace 
Prong  after  prong,  disgracer  of  all  grace, 

Long-useless-finn'd,  haired,  upright,  unwet,  slow  I 

0  breather  of  unbreathable,  sword-sharp  air. 
How  canst  exist?    How  bear  thyself,  thou  dry 

And  dreary  sloth  ?    What  particle  canst  share 
Of  the  only  blessed  life,  the  watery  ? 

1  sometimes  see  of  ye  an  actual  pair 

Go  by ! !  link'd  fin  by  fin ! ! !  most  odiously. 

THE  FISH  TURNS  INTO  A  MAN,  AND  THEN  INTO 
A  8PIEIT,  AND  AGAIN  SPEAKS. 

Indulge  thy  smiling  scorn,  if  smiling  still, 
O  man !  and  loathe,  but  with  a  sort  of  love ; 


For  difference  must  itself  by  difference  prove, 
And,  with  sweet  clang,  the  spheres  with  music  fill. 
One  of  the  spirits  am  I,  that  at  their  will 
Live  in  whatever  has  life — ^fish,  eagle,  dove — 
Xo  hate,  no  pride,  beneath  nought,  nor  above, 
A  visiton  of  the  rounds  of  6od*s  sweet  skill. 

Man^s  life  is  warm,  glad,  sad,  *twixt  loves  and 
graves. 
Boundless  in  hope,  honored  with  pangs  austere. 
Heaven-gazing ;  and  his  angel-wings  he  craves : — 
The    fish    is  swift,   small-needing,   vague  yet 
clear, 
A  cold  sweet  silver  life,  wrappM  in  round  waves, 
QuickenM  with  touches  of  transporting  fear. 

[As  the  transition  from  the  ludicrous  to  the 
grave,  in  these  verses,  might  otherwise  appear  too 
violent,  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  explain  how 
they  arose.  The  first  sonnet  was  suggested  by  a 
friend^s  laughing  at  a  description  I  was  giving  him 
of  the  general  aspect  of  fish  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
if  any  body  is  curious,  let  him  get  acquainted  with 
them  in  Mr.  YarreU's  excellent  work  on  **  British 
Fishes,**  now  in  course  of  publication) ;  the  second 
sonnet,  being  a  lover  of  fair  play,  I  thought  but  a 
just  retort  to  be  allowed  to  those  fellow-creatures 
of  ours,  who  so  differ  with  us  in  eyeballs  and  opin- 
ions ;  and  the  third,  not  liking  to  leave  a  quarrel 
unsettled,  and  having  a  tendency  to  push  a  specu- 
lation as  far  as  it  will  go,  especially  into  those  calm 
and  heavenward  regions  from  which  we  always  re- 
turn the  better,  if  we  calmly  enter  them,  naturally 
became  as  serious  as  the  peace  of  mind  is,  with 
which  all  speculations  conclude  that  have  harmony 
and  lovingness  for  their  real  object.  The  fish,  in 
his  retort,  speaks  too  knowingly  of  his  human  ban- 
terer,  for  a  fish ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  Spirit 
animates  him  for  the  purpose.] 


■♦♦♦■ 


JOHN    KEMBLE'S    RUFFLE. 


OifCB,  in  a  bam,  the  strolling  wardrobe's  list 
Had  but  one  ruffle  left  for  Hamlet's  wrist. 
Necessity,  which  has  no  law,  they  say, 
Conld,  with  one  ruffle,  but  one  arm  display. 
"What's  to  be  done?"  the  hero  said  and  sighed, 

"Shift   hands   each »♦ 

cried; 


scene,'*  a  brother  buskin 


"  Now  in  the  pocket  keep  the  left  from  sight. 
While  o'er  your  breast  you  keep  your  ruffled  right ; 
Now  in  your  robe  your  naked  right  repose. 
While  down  your  left  the  dingy  cambric  flows ; 
Thus,  tho'  half  skilled,  as  well  as  half-array'd. 
You'll  make  one  change  that  Garrick  never 
made." 


THE  MODEL  FABT  HAS. 


THE  MODEL  FABT  MAN. 


^^ 

Ton  know  Mm  M 

once  by  hia  being 

the     noiaieM,    the 

most    con»picuoul 

penon     whcrcTer 
.                  be  is.     Ilia  drcu, 

A               tice.   Heisunhnp- 

*A            pjif  Dotseeo— he 

fSI             iB  misermble  if  not 

M.        ^^'^■ 

'^=_:-.i.     stick,    which,    for 

^^j.,     wiBtofwmething 

-^^11     better   to    do,   he 

^9ftJ   raltira  anitiBt  the 

^^r         ■■id  takes  his  hnt 

Bud     deUghtS     in 

klsiiog  his  hand  to  b< 

>mo  old  dowager  who  ia  look- 

aaks  Ihcm  what  they  will  t>ke  him  to  Buckinghi 
Palace  and  back  again  for?  He  directa  a  hackne}-' 
coach  to  drive  oa  fast  aa  possible  lo  tbc  Iiritii<b 
Huaeura,  and  to  *ak  Sir  Henr;  Ellis  to  be  kind 
enough  lo  put  it  under  a  glaaa-case  among  the  Foa- 
Bils,  He  takes  »  card  that  ia  offered  to  him  bj'  a 
■trcet  conjuror,  imd  gives  him  io  return  one  of  his 
own,  with  an  intimation  that  he  "  shall  be  happy  to 
see  liim  at  anj  time  between  two  and  four.  He 
walks  behind  fat  old  ladies,  and  is  ver;  loud  in  his 
praises  "  of  the  Jolly  mad  bull  there  is  in  the  next 
street."  He  rings  area-bclls  and  inquires  "if  they 
could  oblige  liim  with  the  loan  of  a  cucumbcr- 
elicer  for  five  minutes."     He  removes  any  pewtcr- 

Ct  he  finds,  and  knocks  at  tho  door  to  ask  "  if  it 
longs  to  them :  it  was  hanging  outpide  the  rsil- 
ingn,  and  might  be  stolen  by  some   unprincipled 

Ereon."  News-venders  are  hia  eapecial  favorites. 
■  calls  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  way  to  ask 
"if  they  have  got  the  lud/jiemlent  J}oorhu>ekcr  of 
13BS ;  if  not,  he  should  hke  to  sec  the  third  edition 
of  the  T%nut  to-morrow."  He  makes  cruel  laces  to 
Uttlo  babies  as  (hey  hang  oicr  their  nurses'  sbout- 
dcrs,  and  is  flattered  if  be  makes  IhGin  cry.  If  he 
meets  with  twins,  he  is  happy  indeed.  He  shouts 
into  sauaage  shops  as  he  passes  by — "D'ye  want 
any  cats,  doga,  or  kittens,  to-day  f  He  hails  an 
omnibus,  and  while  it  is  stopping,  turns  down  the 
next  street ;  and  he  looks  at  a  cabman  till  he  drives 
up  to  him,  when  he  wonders  what  the  "cabbie" 
wants  \  he  was  only  admiriog  his  handsome  whis- 
kers. If  ho  finds  a  looking-guss,  he  adjusts  his  toi- 
let in  it,  and  takes  off  bis  hat,  and  bows  to  himself, 
eidaiining,  "  On  my  word,  you  are  looking  remark- 
ably weU ;  I  never  saw  you  look  better."  Ho  looks 
at  the  milliners  through  the  shop-windows,  and 
darts  at  them  his  most  piercing  sinilo.  He  stares 
at  the  watch-makers  at  their  work,  with  uitense  cu- 
riosity, and  talks  to  tbcm  with  hia  fingers,  till  they 
get  up  Mid  leave  their  stools  with  great  indignation. 


"Whip  hehindl"  and  he  lauehs  hia  louden  if  ibf 
coachman  should  unconsdouuy  lay  his  whip  urea 
their  calves.  He  U  very  rich  in  noises.  Hii  "  Vi- 
ri-e-ty"  is  unequalled  at  two  o'clock  in  the  momiiigr: 
and  his  collection  of  "  Ri-too-loorala,"  and  "Bnni- 
li-oddities,"  and  select  choruses,  is  not  to  be  snt- 
passed  by  the  oldest  habitat  of  the  Coal-hole.  Be 
wMstles,  too,  through  his  fingers ;  and  can  btik. 
crow,  and  bray  quite  naturiffij,  eniecially  iiside 
Eieter  Hall,  or  any  place  where  he  shouldn't  do  iL 
One  of  his  proudest  achievements  is  lo  enter  u 
omnibus  crowded  with  femalee,  and  to  dis^yoa 
his  knees  a  large  jar,  marked  "  Leeches."  He  de- 
liglits,  too,  in  sprinkling  cayenne-pepper  aud  enil 
on  the  fioor  of  a  dancing-party  after  supper,  or  in 
going  behind  the  comet-i-piston,  and  midiing  him 
laugh  during  a  long  solo,  when  the  struegling 
laughter,  ooiing  out  in  short  gaape  througli  tht 
valves,  nearly  sends  him  into  fits.  He  glorie*  ia 
sending  In  six  "brandies  warm"  to  the  chairmtn 
and  ditferent  gentlemen  on  (he  platform  of  a  Tem- 
perance Heeling.  He  makes  a  practice  of  ringing 
the  bells  of  all  doctors,  as  he  walks  home  at  lught. 

In  the  theatre,  he  slams  the  box-door,  and  shontl 
"  Boi-keepcr !"  with  the  moat  stentorian  lungi.  Be 
is  TOciferouB  in  his  Bpjdause,  and  sparkles  up  at  the 
prospect  of  a  row.  Re  tikes  to  sneeze  during  the 
pathetic  parts,  and  ahouts  "  Brayvo,  Wright  J"  when 
the  old  fiilher  is  blessing  his  long-lost  child.  He 
revels  in  a  burlesque  with  plenty  of  Amaions  in  it- 
He  cries  out  "  Encore  f"  at  every  thing,  but  Bicki 
especially. 

In  respectable  society  he  is  awkward,  and  gene- 
rally very  quiet.  He  does  not  dance,  not  knowing 
wbal  lo  say  to  bis  partner.  He  hangs  about  the 
door  and  staircase,  and  consoles  himself  with  the 
cakes  and  wine;  ho  leaves  early,  for  "he  Is  dying 
for  a  pipe  and  a  drop  of  beer." 

In  hia  appearance  he  selects  the  gayest  fast  colors, 
and  the  more  the  merrier.  'Hia  shirt  is  curioualyil- 
luminated  with  pink  ballet-girls.  He  has  the  win- 
ner of  the  Derby  in  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Sift 
boots  are  very  delicate,  only  keeping  body  and  sole 
together  with  Ihe  aid  of  Urge  mother-of-peart  but- 
tons. Be  revels  in  a  white  bat.  His  trowacra  arc 
of  the  cheas-board  pattern.  Bis  shirt-fun  is  an 
enormous  gooaebcrry,  that  would  make  the  fortnne 
of  a  penny-a-Uner.  His  coat  has  a  Newmarket  ex- 
pression, of  the  very  deepest  green.  He  is  above 
gloves,  but  encourages  a  gUss,  saspended  by  lone 
magic  process  in  bis  left  eye. 

is  accomplishments  are  rarious.     He  carrlM  ia 


the  parapet  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  He  can  alecp  in 
the  station-house  upon  an  emergency.  He  caa 
slide,  skate,  and  box  a  little,  and  play  the  TitoA 
horn.  Be  cAn  win  a  game  of  billiards,  and  gin 
you  twenty.  He  is  "up  to  a  dodge  or  two  at 
cards.  He  can  imitate  all  the  aotora,  and  a  brt^ 
falling  down  tho  chimney.  He  can  fry  a  pancak* 
in  his  bat,  and  light  a  cigar  at  a  lamp-post.  Ha 
can  manage  a  pair  of  acuUa,  and  tool  a  tandem 
(hraugh  Bmithfleld  Muket    Ha  can  talk  ^ng  whh 
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t,  uid  "  chaff  u 


«^  u  weU  ■ 


.  'UolTenitj  Han'  off  big    an  inferior.     Impodenee,  to  bim,  \»  Aid — bruUlitj, 
u«o  "  ao  a  biU,"  uiil  mui]'  other    the  excess  of  Kfinement— glriog  pain,  hU  moat  ei- 
B  peraona,  that  ought  not  to  be    quiote  ei^ojment.    Bia  highest  notion  of  humor  i* 
ficieDt  in  all  the  gentieh  gricea  of    saying  lo  eTery  tiling,  "  I  bElieve  jou,  mj  bo-o-o-;." 
and  knoTB  "  a  small  wrinklo  or  two  "  of  crerj    In  the  morning — that  is,  the  aAernooD — he  Is  feTcr- 

«■     High  lilb,  low  life,  ^mblins  life,  iporltns    isb ;  in  the  erening — that  is  to  saj,  four  o'clock  \a 
Bshionable  life,  every  kind  of  life  ha  is  inti-    the  morning — hs  Is  what  he  caUa  "freah."    Bis 

el;  acquainted  with,  {iirticularly  fast  life.     This    first  call   la   for   soda-water,  bis  last   for  brandy. 

Mta  in  lUt  beginning  the  day  six  hours  after    Such  is  the  great  tjeginninE,  aad  such  the  grand 

rrbody  else,  and  flnishins  it  six  hours  later.     It    end,  of  the  ezistencB  of  the  jIodel  Fabt  Kui. 

Ihs  the  knowledge,  on  bis  part,  of  the  Polka. 

I  certain  enibellishmenU,  and  a  constant  attend- 

B  at  Caunos,  and  other  places  where  that  know- 
re  can  be  dis[dayed.    It  inrolves,  also,  a  course 

Jieatres,  sporting-houses,  masquerades,  singiug- 

ntis,  dnr-ehops,  cider-cellars,  and  early  cotfee- 

Ma.     To  aU  of  these  the  llodel  Fast  Han  is  an 

Nnplished  guide.    He  condemns  erery  thing  as 

)t  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  with       — 


wnihilates  OTerylwdy 
Uke  «  rational  creal 
bpere  ia  slow — all  domestic,  all  qui 
tia  we  slow.  The  country  is  fery  e\oi 
rfMen.  He  eren  calls  the  railwaji  ' 
It  Impulse  is,  "Fast  Innd,  fast  find,^i 
:  •oeiety  Is  not  bound  by  the  same  fant  Jaw.  He 
Itbont  shame,  as  he  ia  without  gentlemanly  feel- 
He  is  familiar  with  servants,  is  very  fiicetiotis 
1  conductors,  calLi  policemen  by  their  letters, 
M  with  waitera,  and  does  not  care  how  be  insults 


All  books  are  slow — 
leslic,  all  quiet  enjoy- 
slow.     Hia 
nd  he  riehx 
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light  of  the  sun 
■•nd'twenty  minutes  before  she  permits  a  single 

tecometousf  (A  Voici ;  "  It'i  true  T)  Eng- 
I  may  boast  of  her  own  enUghtenment ;  but  ia 

instice  to  Ireland  r  {Tremtndaiu  Cria  of  "  No  ) 
r)  I  have  next  to  accuse  England  of  keeping 
if  from  OS  fatly  siity  miles  at  the  nearest  point. 
k  «f  our  Onion  after  that  I     (  Voei/eroHs  cliter- 

wUeA  Uuted  tvtral  Aourt.)  No,  my  country- 
I,  It  ta  only  a  parchment  Union,  a  lying  thing, 
kof  the  sidn  of  the  innocent  sheep;  but,  before 
go  to  bed  this  night,  we'll  see  that  bit  of  parch- 
It  ton  into  conntless  strips,  so  that  every  tailor 
Irdand  shall  have,  to-morrow  morning,  a  rem- 
t  of  it  In  his  hands,  Co  measure  twelve  miltions 
lappy  Irishmen  with.  {At  Ihit  point  iht  prveeed- 
r  ■trv  itUerrupUd  by  tix  pertoru  being  aarried  avt 
hM  room  wAo  hadfaint^  T^.V  are  siiiHwinf  to 
'aUon.)  Wen,  sfr,  I  denounce  from  this  place 
enpldltj  of  England,  by  which  she 


moDopolliea  the  tin  mhiea  entirely,  almost  all  the 
iron  and  coal,  and  thus  cramps,  sir,  our  native  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Why  has  not  Ireland  her 
own  iron  and  coalf  {Cnaof"Why«otr)  Task 
again,  why  have  we  no  tin?  ("SAoto/  ikame!') 
and  no  brassF  no  zinc?  no  salmon  T  no  elephants? 
no  periwinklesF  no  king?  ilmmtntt  chtiring,  dtir- 
ing  vAich  the  honorabU  tpealieT  aat  dovm  and  iUpi 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  eonliniied.)  On  1 
my  beloved  countrymen,  I  have  had  a  most  beauti- 
ful visloD.  I  thought  I  saw  every  field  of  Ireland 
coverect  with  dancing  corn,  and  embroidered  with 
the  most  beautiful  sheep,  whose  wool  was  more  ei- 
quiaito  than  all  the  Berlin  wool  that  was  ever  made 
ia  England  (CTwrr);  and  I  thought,  mj  conntry- 
men,  its  rivers  wero  filled  with  more  salmon  and 
more  periwinkles  than  ever  carolled  on  the  muddy 
Saion  shore  (6'Aem);  and  I  thought,  my  country- 
men, that  ou  the  brow  of  every  Other  hill  the 
mighty  elephant  was  reposing  under  the  peaceful 
shade  of  the  shamrock  {more  cheert}i  and  again,  I 
thought  the  comer  of  each  field  was  filled  with  more 
iron,  and  tin,  and  brass,  than  would  suffice  to  build 
a  railway  from  here  to  the  bottom  of  England's 
p«t6itioa  (Laughlfr  and  ChttTi);  and  I  thougbl — 
may  the  beautiful  vision  be  never  ethced  from  the 
iris  of  my  weeping  eyca  i — that  there  were  no  dark 
clouds  such  as  now  lower  o'er  our  bright  country  ; 
but  that  the  whole  scene,  so  intensely  Irish,  was 
illumined,  as  if  with  a  resplendent  sun,  with  our 
own  gas.  (_Snlhutiaitie  ihouti,  i/ie  eclioei  of  wAicA 
hoH  not  gtl  rutiided  in  Itu  ntigliborllood  of  (A<  Ca»- 
lU.)  Oh  I  oh  I  when  will  this  vision  be  realized  T 
When  ahall  we  see  tha  poor  Irithmsn — the  Bueit 


OUB  DOKESnO  PABHAKFBT. 


pCMtot  of  the  world — bailing  bii  potato  f  Ah  I 
the  jduDdeiiog  Stioa  cuinot  wring  tiat  from  ni ; 
though  no  thanks  to  the  monster  for  the  blight — 
(SAm(>— boiling  hii  potato,  I  wj,  willi  hia  own 
coal,  in  a  pot  made  of  hia  own  iron,  and  eat  it  on  a 
plate  made  of  his  own  pevter,  with  a  Icnife  bought 
with  his  own  tin,  Keverl  neverl  until  Ihe  Repeal 
is  carried.  {Uiret  ckteri  for  Rtpalt.)  Do  70U  think 
you'll  ever  have  it  F  {"Wamir,-  remit/.")  fieliere 
nte,  Id  all  siocerit;,  you  nerer  will,  until  jou  pull 
up  the  lamp-pogts  and  make  bajoneta  of  them,  and 
have  wrenched  olT  everj  knocker  and  bell-pull,  and 
melted  tbem  into  bullet«  end  cannon-balls.  (CA«r«.) 
I  know  I  am  talkine  aedilion;  but  I  dare  them  to 
•:ame  and  tear  the  ehoeatrings  out  of  mj  boots,  be- 
fore I  unsa|  a  single  word  of  what  I  haTe  aaid. 
(/V-aii/if  applauit.)  They  dare  not  prosecute  me. 
It  would  be  the  proudest  moment  for  Ireland,  if 
they  would :  for  iben,  College  Green  would  be 
crowded  with  Irish  kings.  {Cheeri.)  The  Brilish 
oak  would  be  supplanted  with  the  fouc-Ieared  sham- 
rock of  Ireland.  (C'Aen-s.)  The  Queen  of  England 
would  be  an  IriBhiioman~((a*«ri)— -and  I  should 
die  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  maJeHlic  tree  of 
Repeal  bad  been  watered  with  my  blood,  and  blos- 
somed, and  borne  such  golden  fruit,  ihal  unborn 
nations,  far  from  beyond  tbe  poles,  wcte  coming  on 


their  knees  to  taste  them.  (A  u  impottililt  It  it- 
terUn  th*  mthitntuai  vtliieh  brokt  mU  wAck  iMt  Bam. 
Otntleman  rttwatd  hU  ttat  on  Iht  Udgt  of  tin  m- 
dme.  At  tnang  at  had  hatt,  throe  (Aon  into  th  air; 
thote  leha  had  coaU,  ixx^  than  off,  and  dragffd  Aim 


laitl  and  nwcp  ouJiMy.     TTie  eJutriltg  low '  jb^  w 
nil  a  trtrv  late  hour,  and  the  mtrling  eirotc  Mb  ■  lit. 


OUR   DOMESTIC   PARLIAMENT. 

£l^t  ^diBit  on  tijt  Snf  jiliti. 


BT  BORACI   II.1THEW. 


All  the  membeis  of  the  family  being  assembled 
at  breakfast,  the  Uousekeeping  Book  was  laid  upon 
tbe  table,  and  the  House  (No.  2BH,  Berkeley  Siiusre,) 
resolTed  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  cO[i- 
aideration  the  weekly  supplies.  Mr.  Flint  was  in 
tbe  arm-chair. 

The  Butcher's,  the  Baker's,  and  Greengrocer's 
Bills  were  read  for  the  ftrti,  second,  and  third  times, 
and  passed. 

Tbe  Brougham,  Gig,  and  Family  Carriage  Esti- 
mates were  advanced  a  stage  ;  atler  which 

Has.  FLntHERT  rose.  She  said  that  she  had 
been  requested  by  her  daughter,  (Mrs.  Flint,)  who, 
poor  creature  I  could  not  come  down  to  breakfast, 
owing  to  a  nervous  headache,  to  lay  before  Hr. 
Hint  the  estimate  of  the  household  expenses  of  tbe 
past  week.  They  amounted  to  4;.  17t.  6K  She 
need  not  say,  they  had  been  framed  with  the  strict. 
est  regard  to  economy.  There  were  thirteen 
mouths  to  fill,  besides  a  canary  and  three  cats,  and 
she  defied  any  one  to  lay  that  the  housekeeping 
expenses  could  be  done  for  less.  There  wasaslight 
deficiency,  she  regretted  to  say,  in  the  week  as 
compared  with  the  one  preceding,  bat  on  the  whole 
the  accounts  were  flattering.  The  decrease  was  to 
be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  of  Ilr.  Flint  hav- 
ing brought  home  clients  twice  i,A  ety  of  "  Oiil<j 
0Hc«.")  She  would  not  be  interrupted-— yes,  twice, 
if  not  three  times,  to  dinner.  However,  there  was 
a  good  stock  of  cold  neat  in  tbe  larder;  and  she 
hoped,  by  dint  of  hashes  and  slews,  and  tbe  friendly 
aid  of  pickles,  that  the  returns  of  the  succeeding 
week  would  show  a  proportionate  decrease  on  the 
-'■    ™  ■■  ';•""■§ 


absoiutely  necessary  to  redtwe  this  part  of  tbe  «• 
penditure,  so  as  to  bring  the  disbursements  as 
nearly  as  possible  within  the  receipts.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  meat  never  was  dearer,  and  that 
potatoes  were  very  scarce,  and  that  milk  had  risen 
a  halfpenny  in  each  pint  the  last  week.  The  hoya, 
too,  were  growing;  all  the  children  had  been  hone 
for  the  holidays;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  there  had  been  a  hot  joint  every  day  of 
the  week.  (iStiunfion.)  There  was  a  small  bal- 
ance in  hand  of  3<.  l>jd. ;  but  agBiiut  diis  then 
was  a  bill  that  had  tobemeI,forc^ars  and  brandy, 
and  a  lemon,  the  Chair  (U  r.  Flint]  Iiad  had  with  a 
few  friends  the  night  he  was  to  have  taken  her 
daughter  and  self  to  the  Opera.  But  she  would 
not  allude  to  that  painful  circumstanre.  Brandy 
and  cigars  were  always  chugcable,  tbaok  goodncM, 
on  the  privy  purse,  (ji  tru  "f  "  Na,  no.'^  She 
said,  most  emphatically,  yes,  yes,  yea.  She  had 
nothing  more  to  say.  Only  she  could  not  help 
complimenting  the  Hoose  upon  having  in  its  em- 
ploy tbe  talented  lady  at  the  head  of  the  home  de- 
partment. The  duties  of  the  Exchequer  had  never, 
to  her  knowledge,  been  discharged  with  such  satis- 
faction. There  was  scarcely  a  bill  remaining  over. 
She  was  Bcquainled  with  many  bouses,  but  she  most 
say  she  had  never  known  one  in  which  the  busineea 
waa  conducted  with  half  tbe  respectability,  or  the 
same  amount  of  servants  kept  up  on  the  same  rev- 
enue, as  that  of  tbe  honorable  lady  whose  chairshe 
now  filled. — [Vthtaent  eoaghinp.y— The  hou.  gen- 
tleman in  the  cbair  might  cough  as  he  pleased,  but 
she  would  (ell  him  to  bis  face  that  be  ought  to  be 
proud  of  such  a  treaoare.  (Jfr>.  FltmOKm  mt 
'     '    '^-     -'  ■-■     won*,  owl  Uu 
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patmgmi  membenefiks  H<mm  crowded  round  her^  to 
com§ratulaU  her  «ipoi»  her  tfective  tpeech.) 

Mm.  FuMT,  after  a  pause,  came  to  the  table,  and 
eaid,  that  in  glancing  hia  eye  over  the  disburse- 
menta,  he  noticed  an  item  of  H.  lit.  6d.  under  the 
head  of  Sundries.  He  had  found  it  to  occur  lately, 
every  week.  What  were  Sundries?  He  insisted 
npon  knowing.  He  objected  in  toto  to  the  vague- 
ness of  such  a  definition,  and  certainly  should  not 
allow  it  to  pass. 

Mas.  Flummirt  begged  to  explain.  Sundries 
comprised  an  endless  variety  of  small  sums  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  specify  separately.  It  in- 
cluded birdseed  for  the  canary,  cat^s  meat  for  the 
Home  department,  halfpence  to  the  crossing-sweep- 
ers, soap,  charity  sermons,  beggars,  gruel,  nutmegs 
for  the  hon.  gentleman^s  toddy, — ^in  fact.  Sundries 
took  in  no  end  of  mi<)cellaneous  articles,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  individually. 
Besides,  what  was  one  pound  odd  for  Sundries  ? 
Why,  in  many  houses  she  could  mention  the  Sun- 
dries came  to  6/.  regularly  every  week. 

Mb.  Flint.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
allow  a  certain  sum  every  week  for  the  housekeep- 
ing, and  I  expect  it  to  be  done  for  that  money. 
But  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Flummery,  ever  since  you  have 
been  in  the  house,  the  expenses  have  been  gradu- 
ally increasing.  Ko  wonder,  with  such  cxtrava- 
gaoQe  to  answer  for,  that  the  lady  (Mrs.  Flint) 
whom  you  represent,  was  too  unwell  this  morning 
to  undertake  her  duties  at  the  head  of  the  break- 
fast-table. (  Ofu  or  two  members  get  up  and  leave  tfte 
room,) 

Mag.  Flummirt.  Very  well;  pray  go  on,  Mr. 
Flint. '  These  are  all  the  thanks  a  poor  soul  gets  for 
working  both  day  and  night  to  save  a  halfpenny. 
On  my  word,  you  have  your  nasty  brandy  and  ci- 


Mr.  Flrit.  Nonsense,  madam.  Tou  know  well 
enough  they  don't  form  part  of  the  expenses.  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Flummery ;  such  extrava- 
gance as  yours  will  drive  me  into  the  workhouse. 

Mrs.  f^UMMiRT.  Very  welL  YouHl  break  my 
poor  daughter's  heart;  that^s  all,  Mr.  Flint.  The 
fool  that  she  was,  ever  to  marry  such  a  man  I  I'm 
flore  she  slaves  her  very  soul  out  to  please  you. 
Ton  deny  her  even  the  money  for  your  meat  and 
drink,  and  yet  you  can  afford  to  give  100/.  to  the 
stopid  Antl-Gorn-Law  League.  Didn^t  you  be- 
ffrodge  her  a  box  at  the  opera  ?  and  yet  you  can 
Have  your  filthy  brandy — 

Mr.  Flikt.  I  tell  you  the  brandy  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mrs.  Flitmmkrt.  Very  well,  sir,  keep  the  house- 
keeping yourself.  There  is  always  this  scene  every 
time  Uie  sappJies  are  debated,  and  before  the  chil- 
dren, too !  rsha  t  Tm  ashamed  of  you,  that  I  am. 
fiiza,  poor  dear  soul,  is  tired  of  this  work.  Tm 
•ore  I  am,  most  heartily.    We  both  of  us  resign — 


we  throw  up  our  ntuations,  and  yon  may  get  whom 
you  can  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  Flint.  Why,  here's  15«.  6dl  for  fruit. 
Didn't  I  say  Fd  have  no  more  dessert  ? 

Mrs.  Flummery.    Just  as  you  like,  sir. 

Mr.  Flint.  I  see  S«.  ^  too,  for  cabs ;  I  don't 
allow  that.  What  do  I  give  Mrs.  llint  10/.  a  year 
for,  if  I'm  to  pay  for  all  her  cabs  ? 

Has.  Flummkrt.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
sir.  The  cabs  were  for  the  dear  children,  when 
they  returned  from  the  dentist's.  The  fruit,  sir, 
includes  the  lemon  you  had  for  your  disgraceful 
toddy.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say^-only,  if  you  ex- 
pect thirteen  mouths  to  be  filled  for  nothing,  you  had 
better  contract  with  the  Poor  Law  Union  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Flint.  Zounds,  woman !  is  a  man  to  be  ru- 
ined and  not  say  a  word  about  it  ?  I  have  borne 
this  too  long.  Your  wilful  waste — your  cabs — ^your 
sundries,  and  cats  and  canaries,  are  enough  to— 

Mrs.  Flummert.  {Beginning  to  cry.)  This  is  too 
much,  Mr.  Flint.  I'm  sure  my  poor  dear  daughter 
and  myself  save  every  farthing  we  can,  and  to  be 
treated  in  this  way !  It's  brutal  (cries),  I  do  not 
care  much  about  it  myself — ^but  I  do  feel  for  Eliza. 
(Emotion  in  the  house.)  No  one  knows  how  she 
toils,  and  slaves,  and  deprives  herself  of  every 
comfort  but  myself.  She  won't  even  take  sugar  in 
her  tea — she  hasn't  a  bonnet  fit  to  be  seen  in — she 
goes  nowhere— (/rkjtpien^  hysterics,) 

Mr.  Flint.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Flum- 
mery, don't  say  another  word  about  it.  I've  been 
harsh ;  but  here's  the  cheque,  and  if  the  doctor 
calls  to-day  and  says  Eliza  is  well  enough  to  go  to 
the  opera — 

Mrs.  Flummery  {still  in  tears.)  Fm  sure  the  doc- 
tor was  only  saying  yesterday,  "  You  need  restora- 
tives, Hrs.  Mummery;  you  should  have  your  two 
glasses  of  port  to  your  luncheon,  and  a  something 
nice  and  warm  for  your  supper ;"  but,  I  said,  "  No, 
Eliza,  I  can  do  without  it,  and  Flint,  dear,  would 
only  complain  of  the  expense."  ( 7^  children gath' 
er  round  Mrs.  Flumanery  and  begin  kissing  her.) 

Mr.   Flint.     No,   indeed,  he  wouldn't  do  any 

\  such  thing.     Have  any  thing  you  like,  my  good 

Mrs.  Flummery.     Come,  dry  up  your  tears  and  put 

on  your  bonnet.    We'll  go  down  to  the  Opera 

House  and  choose  the  box. 

Mrs.  Flummery.    But  I  cannot  walk ! 

Mr.  Flint.    Well,  then,  we'll  have  a  cab. 

Mrs.  Flummery.  But  I  want  to  call  at  Madame 
Lucretia's  to  choose  a  new  bonnet  for  Eliza,  and 
see  J  allien  to  see  what  night  he  is  disengaged. 

Mr.  Flint.     Wliat  for? 

Mrs.  Flummery.  Why,  for  the  evening  party 
you  promised  the  dear  girls. 

Mr.  Flint.  Oh,  dear !  youll  drive  me  into  the 
workhouse.  Now,  don't  cry.  I'll  do  any  thing- 
only  don't  cry.  {Mr.  FlifU  leaves  the  arm-chair, 
and  the  House  adjourns  at  eleven^  a.  m.,  for  a  week.) 


•»• 


THE  MISERIES  OF  A  COMIC  WRITER 


BY  HORACE   MAYHEW. 


RiPiATEDLT  being  called  upon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
strange  party,  '*  to  say  something  funny." 

Having  half-a-dozen  scrap-books  put  into  your 
hand,  for  "  an  impromptu,^ 

Being  expected,  wherever  you  go,  to  sing  a  comic 
Bong. 

Kever  being  allowed  to  be  in  the  least  unwell ;  or 


to  look  serious,  without  a  dozen  people  asking, 
*'  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Being  the  especial  confidant  of  everybody's  bad 
jokes,  and  being  made  the  favorite  victim  for  the 
*'  capital  thing,"  some  one  is  sure  to  have  "  heard 
yesterday." 

Asking  for  "  some  potatoes,'*  or  some  common- 
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THE  OUKMISt's  CAT. 


place  thing,  and  finding  the  whole  room  roar  at  it 
incesaautlj  for  ten  minutes. 

Making  desperate  love  to  a  pretty  girl,  who  only 
laughs,  and  says,  **  La !  Mr.  Smith,  you*re  always 
joking.** 

Being  saluted  as  you  go  into  a  room  with  **  Bravo ! 
Here's  Smith.  Now  we  shall  have  something 
good." 

Being  introduced  as  "  the  young  gentleman  who 
does  all  the  fimny  things  in  the  Penny  Magazine^ 

Being  suspected  of  turning  every  thing  you  see 
into  ridicule,  and  putting  everybody  you  meet  into 
print. 

A  pause  of  five  minutes,  in  the  hopes  of  hearing 
you  speak,  and  being  asked,  at  last,  whilst  evcr}*- 
body  is  getting  ready  to  grin,  **  what  you  think  of 
the  weather  ?" 

Being  condemned  to  hear,  every  day  of  your  life, 
that  the  man  who  would  **  make  a  pun  would  pick 
a  pocket !" 

Being  invited  to  meet  a  "  very  clever  young  gen- 
tleman who  has  written  a  farce." 

Laboring  under  the  conventional  notion  that  it 


is  not  customary  for  a  comic  writer  ever  to  pij 
anybody,  that  he  generally  goes  to  bed  tipsy,  tad 
that  he  cannot  write  onlesa  he  has  a  botUe  of  gii 
at  his  side. 

Hearing  mothers  continually  say  to  their  daug^ 
ters,  **  My  dear,  you  must  not  believe  a  word  he 
says." 

Being  invited  out,  and  finding  it  is  to  give  » 
!  **  candid  opinion" — ^father,  mother,  brother?,  and 
sisters  being  all  present — "  upon  a  number  of  droU 
things  little  William  has  been  doing  upon  Pamdut 
LotC^  You  are  obliged  to  say  they  are  *'  venr 
clever  for  a  boy,"  and  you  are  then  asked  if  yoa 
cannot  get  them  inserted  in  Punch  /" 

Being  confidently  asked,  "  if  it  is  true  you  driiil[ 
much  r 

Being  asked  most  seriously  by  a  young  lady,  "  if 
the  incident  you  described  of  being  locked  up  in  » 
sponging-house,  and  escaping  up  the  chimney  over 
the  roof  of  the  next  house,  really  occurred  to  your 

In  short,  being  suspected  of  doing  all  the  black- 
guard, out-of-the  way,  outrageous,  improbable,  im- 
possible stupid  things  you  describe. 
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THE    CHEMIST'S    CAT. 


BT  HORACE  MATHEW. 


Mr.  Crlsus  Phipps  was  a  chemist,  not  one  of 
your  ordinary  men,  who  put  their  trust  in  huge 
colored  glass  bottles,  and  drive  a  large  trade  in 
lozenges.  No,  Phipps  was  an  experimental  chem- 
ist, and  he  acquainted  the  public  with  the  fact  by 
means  of  an  inscription  to  that  effect  over  his  door, 
while  he  confirmed  the  neighbors  in  the  belief  by 
occasional  explosions,  more  or  less  violent.  On 
one  occasion,  he  went  sO  far  as  to  blow  the  roof  off 
his  house,  but  that,  he  said,  "was  an  accident." 
Moreover,  Phipps  was  a  licentiate  of  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  and  jobbed  the  paupers  at  1  \d.  a  head,  includ- 
ing pills  and  plasters.  Mr.  Phipps's  establishment 
was  evidently  the  home  for  natural  philosophy. 
Experiments  abandoned  by  every  one  else  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  Phipps ;  and  he  had  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  in  his  cat. 

When  science  slumbered,  the  cat  might  be  seen 
comfortably  dozing  on  the  door-step;  but  when 
any  thing  new  in  medicine  or  chemistry  turned  up, 
the  cat  had  an  active  life  of  it.  The  poor  thing  had 
taken  poison  enough  to  kill  hundreds  of  rich  hus- 
bands, and  antidotes  sufficient  to  restore  double  the 
number.  It  had  a  stomach-pump  kept  for  its  espe- 
cial use.  You  might  generally  guess  when  anything 
extraordinary  had  happened,  by  missing  the  cat 
fVom  its  usual  place,  and  seeing  Dick,  Mr.  Phipps*s 
boy,  who  had  the  job  of  holding  it  during  the  ex- 
periments, with  slips  of  diachilon  plaster  all  over  his 
face  and  hands.  It  had  become  familiar  with  prus- 
sic  acid  and  arsenic  in  all  their  insinuating  forms, 
and  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  smaller 
operations  of  surgery :  still  it  went  purring  about, 
and  was  always  at  hand  on  an  emergency,  ready  to 
have  any  drug  tested  on  its  person.  Phipps  was 
proud  of  it.  **  My  cat,  Tom,  sir,"  he  would  say, 
**  has  done  more  for  its  fellow  animal,  man,  than  all 
the  philanthropists  that  ever  taught  people  to  be 
discontented." 

All  went  on  smoothly  till  the  introduction  of 


ether,  when  Phipps  determined  to  see  if  he  could 
extract  a  tooth  from  a  person  under  its  infiuence. 
The  cat,  of  course,  was  to  be  the  especial  patient. 
Dick  was  summoned,  Tom  caught,  the  ether  admin- 
istered, and  Phipps  selected  one  of  the  largest 
tusks.  But  the  ether  could  not  have  taken  proper 
effect ;  for,  with  a  frightful  yell,  Tom  freed  him^lf 
from  Dick*s  grasp,  favoring  him  at  the  same  time 
with  severe  marks  of  his  esteem,  which  made  him 
roar,  and  disappeared,  a  la  HarUquin^  through  the 
plate  glass  window,  doing  immense  damage  to  the 
chemicals  and  Galenicals  displayed  therein. 

But  Tom  soon  came  back,  for  no  one  would  have 
him.  Science,  who  labels  some  men  F.  R.  S.*s,  or 
tags  half  the  alphabet  to  the  end  of  their  names, 
had  not  forgotten  to  mark  her  humble  follower,  the 
cat.  He  had  lost  one  ear  in  some  acoustic  experi- 
ment,— one  eye  was  closed  for  ever,  from  having 
the  operation  for  squinting  practically  illustrated 
some  dozen  times, — and  he  was  lame  in  one  of  hit 
hind  legs,  the  tendon  having  been  cut  to  exemplify 
the  method  of  operating  for  club-foot, — ^ivhfle  hb 
coat,  once  remarkably  glossy,  had  such  a  second- 
hand, seedy  appearance,  that  it  would  not  haT« 
tempted  a  Jew. 

At  last,  he  died,  a  martyr  to  science.  Phippi  had 
invented  some  wonderful  pulmonic  lozenge,  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  morphia,  which  was  to  cure 
coughs  at  first  sight.  Tom  had  been  rather  asUi- 
matic  for  some  time,  owing  to  inhaling  noxious 
gases ;  so  Phipps  gave  him  a  good  dose  to  begin 
with.  Next  morning,  he  was  found  very  &8t  asleep, 
and  extremely  rigid  in  his  limba.  Dick  suggested 
that  he  was  dead,  but  his  master  indignantly  repu- 
diated the  idea ;  so  Tom  was  kept,  in  the  fiiU  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  one  day  start  up  quite  live- 
ly, till  at  length  the  moth  got  into  his  coat,  and 
Phipps  was  compelled  to  consign  his  ftirry  friend  to 
a  grave  in  the  garden.  PUppe  neyer  had  hii  neoal 
spirits  again.     Hia  ezpeiimenti  were  sk  an  end; 


THS  rUMTX  WHEN  DKADOBNED.      FHILAHTBSOPT 


for  though  he  would  sometlmea  fHirtivelj  Introduce 
■ome  drug  or  other  into  Dick's  ten  or  beer,  tlikt 
jouag  gentlenun  MOn  fonnd  it  oat,  and  took  hia 
aaeklfl  ever  iftervtrda  with  his  mother,  who  vui 
th«  proprietren  of  ■  veal  uid  ham  pie  d£p6t  in  an 
ftdJMcent  court.  Phlppt  wtndeit  &bout  the  College 
of  SoTgeoiu  1  melanchol;  man,  and  ammea  himself 


could  onl^  get  Bach  another  ce 
pleased,  bowerer,  when  he  meeu  anj  joudr  friend 
of  Dick's,  who  violates  private  confidence,  o;  ran- 
□Idc  after  him  and  inquiring  at  the  very  top  of  hii 
Toice,  "Who  killed  the  eat?' 


THE  DAWN  WOBN  UNADORNED  ADORNED  THE  HOST. 


Bkioht  blew  the  wind,  and  plaintive  rote  the  dr. 
Dark  was  the  morning,  but  the  night  was  fair; 
A  mlatj  ahade  hang  over  great  and  small, 
AMd  to  rise,  yet  unprepared  to  fall, 
Birdl  cluttered  shiverinf;  amid  the  trees ; 
Tbermometen  stood  stilt  at  twelve  degrees ; 
The  wolf  was  dormant  in  his  mountain  lair ;    ' 
Tbe  Uger  ttmtUd  tbrth  to  take  the  air  ; 
Tba  elephant  npon  hit  mosev  bed 
Repoaed  Inttinctivel^  his  monstrous  head ; 
Even  the  windmill  paused,  as  if  it  found 


Not  yet  the  time  for  turning  itself  round. 

The  thunder  through  the  ur  with  caution  crept ; 

The  very  chamois  looked  before  it  leapt ; 

The  nightingale  went  forth  long  ere  'twos  dark  ; 

The  eariy  mom  was  ready  for  the  lark. 

The  cuckoo  nestled  in  the  budding  rose  ; 

The  pink  was  dying  in  cornelian  Sirocs. 

The  dahlia,  with  the  tiiickening  gloom  upon  her. 

Looked  nightlier  than  the  nightshade  (Bella  Donni 

And  all  was  silent  in  the  distant  glen, 

Save  that  tremendous  bum — the  hum  of  men  I 


THE  PNITERSAL  PHILANTHROPIST. 


PaiLAMTBKOPT,  how  pleasant  is  thy  name  1 

How  often  have  I  aet  up  half  the  night 

Some  panegyHo  on  thee  to  indite, 

Until  Fre  warmed  myself  into  a  Same 

Enon^  to  melt  my  heart  within  my  f^me. 

Tea,  on  lb«  subject  1  delight  to  dwell. 


CtlUng  OD  wealth  to  wcw  the  bluah  of  shame. 


I      Because  'lis  Bometimes  stow  to  "give,  give,  give" 
The  means  whcretiT  the  famished  poor  may  live. 
Philanthropy!  thy  dictates  I  obey, 

To  pay  (liee  homage  I  shall  never  cease  ; 
(?t  "  J'oor  Man  ") 
I  "  Give  you  a  penny '.     Nonsense !  get  tv»j ; 
If  you're  not  olf  I'U  call  for  the  police !" 
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MIB8  THIMBLEBEE's  BOABDINO  SCHOOL. 


MISS  THIMBLEBEFS  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

FROM   "whom  to  MABRT  AND  HOW  TO  GET  MARRIED.**     BT  THE  BROTHSRS'  MATHXW. 


When  Papa  found  that  it  was  no  use  talking  to 
me,  he  determined  upon  sending  me  to  school^ 
where,  as  he  said,  the  occupation  of  my  studies 
would  soon  drive  all  silly,  sentimental  ideas  from 
my  head ;  and  I  declare  if  in  less  than  a  week  my 
mother  hadn't  found  out  a  "  highly  genteel "  finisli- 
ing  establishment  for  young  ladies,  at  Tumham- 
Green,  whither,  as  soon  as  all  my  things  had  been 
got  ready,  I  was  transported ;  and  where  poor,  dear 
Mamma,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  handed  nie  over  to 
the  Misses  Thimblebee  till  the  next  holidays,  and 
my  six  towels,  and  a  silver  fork  and  spoon,  to  them 
— for  ever! 

I  hadnH  been  long  at  Turnham  Green,  before  I 
found  out  that  the  Misses  Thimblebee's  was  no  or- 
dinary establishment  It  was  the  boast  of  both 
ladies  that  no  vulgar  tradesman's  daughter  had  ever 
polluted  the  exquisitely  refined  atmosphere  of 
"Chesterfield  Hor8E"--even  though  they  had  had 
several  advantageous  offers  upon  the  "  mutual  ad- 
vantage "  system.  Indeed,  they  referred  with  great 
pride  to  their  heroic  refusal  to  allow  the  eldest  girl 
of  a  highly  fashionable  butcher  at  the  west  end  to 
mingle  in  their  select  circle,  notwithstanding  her 
fond  parent  had  generously  consented  to  estimate 
the  blessings  and  graces  of  French  and  Italian,  Mu- 
sic and  Dancing,  and  Berlin-wool  work,  at  several 
hundred  pounds— of  beef  and  mutton — per  quar- 
ter. No !  the  Misses  Thimblebee  were  in  no  way 
anxious  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  rearing  of 
young  plebeian  "mushrooms,''  though  nothing  on 
earth  would  have  pven  them  greater  pleasure  than 
to  have  bestowed  their  talents  upon  the  training  of 
budding  ducal  "  Strawberry -leaves."  At  Chester- 
field llouse,  young  ladies  rehearsed  the  parts  they 
were  intended  to  act  at  Almack's.  Tliere  the  rough 
block  of  the  child  of  nature  received  its  finishing 
touches,  and  was  converted  into  the  highly  polished 
statue  of  fashionable  society — fit  for  an  ornament 
to  any  drawing-room.  There  the  grave  of  departed 
nature  was  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  artificial  flow- 
ers ;  and  there.  Woman — tutored  in  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  ball-room — was  taught  to  shine  at 
night  like  the  glow-worm ;  in  order  to  attract  her 
mate  by  the  display  of  a  brilliance  that  had  no 
warmth  in  it. 

The  Misses  Thimblebee,  though  in  their  prospec- 
tuses they  passed  as  two  maiden  sisters  (the  only 
daughters  of  a  deceased  clergyman  at  the  west  end 
of  the  metropolisX  were,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  both 
in  a  state  of  "  single  blessedness," — as  the  rougher 
sex  delight  to  call  it.  Miss  Grace  Thimblebee  still 
dawdled  on  in  all  the  slow  purity  of  spinsterhood ; 
but  Miss  Prudence — her  younger  sister — had,  in  the 
flighty  moments  of  her  thirty-fifth  year,  been  im- 
prudent enough  to  rush  blindly  into  matrimony 
with  a  certain  gay  commercial  traveller,  of  the 
name  of  Dawes — though  if  ever  she  allowed  herself 
to  allude  to  the  occupation  of  that  "  bad,  bad  man," 
she  always  dropped  the  "  commercial,"  and  spoke 
of  him  as  a  "  great  traveller,"  who  had  unfortu- 
nately been  led  astray,  and  ruined  his  "  fine  intel- 
lect and  noble  figure  "  by  an  over  fondness  for  the 
bottle.  On  condition  that  he  should  not  come  near 
the  school,  Miss  Prudence  allowed  her  husband  a 
very  respectable  annuity ;  bat  still  the  poor  thing 


lived  in  constant  dread  of  seeing  the  hopeless  prod- 
igal some  fine  morning  force  an  entrance  into  the 
highly  moral  precincts  of  Chesterfield  House,  and  de- 
mand to  be  instantly  furnished  with  all  the  readj 
cash  she  had  on  the  premises,  and  which  she  knew 
he  would  be  certain  to  declare  was  hi*  by  law.  The 
very  first  half  I  was  there,  after  he  had  sent— every 
day  for  a  whole  fortnight — a  fresh  letter,  unpaid, 
with  "  IMMEDIATE,*'  written  in  large  characters,  and 
with  three  notes  of  admiration  after  it,  on  the  en- 
velope, he  one  afternoon,  whilst  we  were  at  lessoiu, 
doing  velvet  painting,   marched  into  the  school- 
room, smelling  disgustingly  of  spirits  and  tobacco, 
with  his  eyes  all  heavy  and  red,  and  seating  himsell: 
down  on  one  of  the  forms  among  the  young  ladies, 
said,  he  had  "just  dropped  in  about  that  small  mit- 
ter,"  and  vowed  with  a  horrible   oath,  that  he 
wouldn't  "  leave  the  place  until  he  had  got  what 
was  justly  his  own."    Then,  I  declare,  if  the  mon- 
ster didn't  begin  whistling  and  winking  at  some  of 
the  girls  in  the  first  class,  and  pinching  the  arm  of 
the  "  Native  de  Parit,^^  and  telling  her  never  to 
mind  him,  for  he  was  "  only  honest  Jack  Dawes.^ 
As  far  as  I  could  judge— considering  the  fright  I 
was  in — the  monster  must  have  been  upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  in  his  "  stout  men's,"  and  at  least  a 
good  ell-wide  across  the  shoulders,  with  very  hirg^* 
bushy,  sandy  whiskers,  and  httle  or  no  color  in  his 
face,  except  at  the  end  of  his  nose,  which  was  al- 
most as  deep  as  beet.root.    Kor  was  there  any 
getting  rid  of  the  red-nosed  giant,  until  poor  MiM 
Prudence  had  gone  up  stairs,  and  brought  down 
some  bank-notes,  which  the  brute  took,  saying,  he'd 
make  shift  with  them  for  the  present ;  and  adding, 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  his  "  old  girl  was  not  ne- 
glecting her  duties,"  and  that  he  "  was  sorry  be 
couldn't  stop  and  dme  with  the  ladies  that  day ; " 
he  staggered  out  of  the  room,  singing,  "  Nine  cheers 
for  the  girls  that  we  love."    After  this,  Miss  Grace 
gave  us  a  long  lecture  upon  "  the  wreck  that  once 
remarkably  fine  man  had  made  of  himself  by  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,"  and  hoped  that  "  the  disgust- 
ing scene  we  had  just  witnessed  would  act  as  » 
warning  to  us  all,  and  make  us  *  look  before  we 
leapt '  into  matrimony." 

The  first  day  I  was  at  Chesterfield  House,  upon 
my  word,  if  my  whole  time  wasn't  completely  taken 
up  in  telling  the  stupid  girls  "  what  my  Pa  was," 
and  "  what  kind  of  a  carriage  we  kept,"  and 
how  many  servants  we  had,**  and  "  whether  I  had 
any  brothers  or  not ; "  and  when  I  informed  them, 
that  I  had  "  only  one," — then  it  was,  "  Is  he  good 
looking  ?"  and  "  had  the  dear  got  black  or  bine 
eyes,"  and  "what  was  the  color  of  the  pet's  hairr 
and  "did  it  curl  naturally  or  not?"  and  was  the 
"  angel  in  long-tailed  costs  yet,  and  out  of  turn- 
down collars  or  not?"  and  "did  Ma  intend  the 
beauty  for  the  army  or  the  church ;  or  did  I  think 
she'd  make  a  duck  of  an  impudent-young-monkey 
of  a  midshipman  of  him,  in  a  gold  lace  cap,  and 
tiddy-ickle  ringlets,  like  that  charming  rogue  of  a 
brother  of  Miss  Ghearding  that  left  last  half,  and 
whom  Miss  Thimblebee  had  ordered  to  quit  the 
house,  at  least  a  dozen  times,  for  his  tricks. 

I  declare,  too,  if  I  had  to  unpack  my  box  once,  I 
had  to  do  it  twenty  times;  for  they  would  one 
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after  another  make  me  show  them  my  things, 
while  they  kept  exchuming,  **  Oh  !  goodness !  what 
a  duck  of  a  clear  muslin!  and  ^^Mi!  what  a  dear, 
dear  poppet  of  a  riband — whatever  did  it  come  to 
a  yard,  love  ?" — then,  "  What  a  divine  lutestring ! 
Did  I  get  it  at  that  paradise  of  a  Howell  and 
Jameses ?^ — afterwards,  "Well!  there  is  a  superb 
chemisette — only  look  I  They  never  saw  such  ex- 
quisite open  work,  and  such  a  little  pet  of  an  edg- 
ing. Lor !  if  it  wasn^t  the  very  best  Valencieimes ! 
Oh!  what  delightful  extravagance,  dear  !" — next  it 
was,  *'  What  a  heavenly  crinoUne !  oh !  it  was  fit 
for  an  angel — ^it  was  to  beautiful  and  full.  Did  I 
have  it  sent  over  to  me  from  Paris  ?" — then,  again, 
"  Gracious !  if  I  hadn't  got  t«ome  sweeties,  and  a 
whole  tin  case  full  of  acidulated  drops,  too,  as  they 
lived ! — Oh  I  how  niccy  I  Do  let  me  taste  only  just 
ime — there^s  a  dear — ^I'U  give  you  some  of  mine 
the  next  time  they  send  me  any ; " — after  that,  "  Do 
open  this  tixiture  for  mc — there's  a  love — -just  to  let 
me  see  if  it^s  the  same  as  I  use,  and  whether  the  di- 
rections say  it^s  to  be  put  on  with  an  old  tooth- 
brush like  mine,  dear;'^  and  lastly,  *^  Wouldn't  I 
just  draw  the  cork  of  that  lovely  nosegay  of  a 
mHIe-fleura,  only  to  let  them  have  one  smell  ?"  and 
then,  **As  it  was  open,  and  some  of  the  finest 
they*d  ever  smelt  in  all  their  days,  would  I  mind 
pouring  just  half  a  drop  down  their  bosoms,  like  a 
good-natured  pet  as  I  was  ?" 

When  they  d  all  seen  my  box,  some  of  the  big 
girls  took  me  down  into  the  play -ground,  and  there 
we  walked  up  and  down,  with  our  arms  round  each 
other's  waists,  while  they  told  mc  they  were  '*  so 
^d  Fd  come  that  day  I  didn't  know ; "  for  I  was 
to  sleep  in  the  long  room,  and  they  were  going  to 
hare  **  such  a  bit  of  fun  *'  there  that  night,  I  couldn't 
telL  What  did  1  think  ?  They  were  going  to  get 
up,  and  have  a  grand  feast,  after  they  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  they'd  heard  Mi^  Thimblcbcc  let  down 
the  night-bolt  in  her  room ;  and  if  I  chose  to  be 
my  share  towards  it,  and  let  them  have — ^likc  a  dear 
—that  pot  of  tamarinds  I'd  got  in  my  trunk,  they 
didn't  mind  letting  me  go  partners — only  I  was  to 
be  sure  and  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  the  girls  in 
the  other  rooms,  for  they  were  enemies,  and  the 
nasty  spiteful  things  would  be  sure  to  go  and  tell — 
especially  that  red-haired  Miss  Cobum,  who  had 
such  a  long  tongue,  and  was  such  a  tell-tit,  there 
was  no  trusting  her  with  any  thing,  although  she 
had  been  pinched  till  she  was  black  and  blue  for  it. 
So  they  wouldn't  have  it  come  to  her  ears  for  ever 
so  much,  for  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  it 
should  be  the  grandest  feast  they  had  had  *^  that 
half."  Only  to  fancy,  too !  they  had  got  Susan,  for 
an  old  pair  of  Miss  M'Taggart's  satin  shoes,  to  go 
out  and  fetch  them  half-a-dozen  large  fouri)enny 
mutton  pies  from  the  pastry-cook's,  and  a  shilling 
box  of  ginger-beer  powders,  which  they  had  all  sub- 
scribed for.  Wouldn't  it  bo  nice  ?  and  they'd  got 
cook,  who  was  a  dear  old  thing,  to  give  them  a 
whole  nightcap  full  of  flour  on  the  sly ;  and  Emma 
Strong'i'th'arm,  who  had  won  the  prize  for  morals 
last  half,  had  made  yesterday — which  was  a  half 
holidaj— «ver  so  many  sweet  cakes  in  the  wash- 
band  basin.  And  the  best  of  it  was,  they'd  agreed 
to  try  and  do  some  fritters  at  night  with  some  of 
the  peaches  Miss  Glanricard  had  had  sent  her  from 
home.  Didn't  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  game  ? 
Of  course,  I  said  yes,  and  they  could  have  a  bit  of 
mj  plum-cake  as  well,  if  they  liked ;  but  they  told 
me  Miss  Thimblebee  always  made  it  a  rule  to  have 


all  the  cakes  the  young  ladies  brought  with  them 
cut  up  for  tea,  which  they  all  agreed  was  a  great 
shame — saying,  it  was  all  very  well  for  the  greedy 
pigs  of  little  girls,  but  they  did  think  the^  were  old 
enough  to  know  when  they'd  had  enough,  and  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their  own  good  things 
to  themselves,  and  share  them  among  the  girls  who 
slept  in  their  room  ju.«t  as  they  pleased. 

Accordingly,  that  night,  after  we  had  heard  the 
Miss  Thimblebees  go  up  to  their  room,  and  Susan 
had  taken  up  the  plate-basket,  and  the  glasses  of 
hot  elder  wine  and  rusks,  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  sup  upon  in  bed,  we  remained  quiet 
until  wc  fancied  they  were  fast  asleep,  and  then 
slipping  on  our  wrappers,  we  lighted  the  candle-ends 
we  had  bought  of  cook.  While  some  of  us  went  to 
work  on  tip-toe,  laying  the  sheet  which  we  used  for 
a  tablecloth,  and  setting  the  tooth-glasses  for  tum- 
blers, and  the  scissors  for  knives,  and  cleaning  the 
toi)s  of  our  pomatum  potfl  for  plates.  Miss  Strong'i'- 
th'arni,  who  was  the  best  cook  in  the  room,  began 
beating  up  with  the  end  of  a  tooth-brush  the  batter 
for  the  fritters  in  the  bottom  of  the  soap-dish, 
which  she  washed  out  expressly  for  the  occasion ; 
and  when  it  was  all  ready,  the  clever  creature  fried 
them  quite  nicely  on  a  slate  over  the  brisk  fire  of 
six  ends  of  candles. 

"Do  come  and  eat  them  whilst  they're  hot, 
there's  dears,"  whispered  Miss  Strong'i'th'arm,  as 
soon  as  they  were  done ;  and  after  we  had  burnt 
some  brown  paper,  to  take  away  the  smell  of  the 
frying,  down  we  sat  on  the  floor,  as  hungry  as  poets, 
and  devoured  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  a-picce— 
giving  two  to  the  cook.  After  this  came  the  second 
course,  of  delicious  mutton  pies ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  remove,  of  beautiful  sweet  cakes  and 
tamarinds ;  in  the  middle  of  which,  that  Miss  Wa- 
terford — who  is  a  rare  merry  one — said,  bowing 
across  the  sheet  to  me,  "  Will  you  allow  me  the 
honor  of  taking  a  glass  of  ginger-beer  with  you, 
Miss  De  Koos ; "  and  then,  I  declare,  if  Miss  Raw- 
linson — who  is  so  fond  of  a  bit  of  fun^-didn't  get  up 
and  say  in  a  whisper,  "  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
fill  your  tooth  glasses,  I  have  a  toast  to  propose ; " 
and  when  we  had  stood  up  in  our  wrappers,  and 
put  the  tartaric  acid  into  the  ginger-beer  powder, 
she  asked  us  in,  a  low  voice,  "  Are  you  all  mixed  ? 
Then,  here's  *  the  ladies  !  God  bless  'em !' "  Where- 
upon we  all  emptied  our  glasses,  and  cried  out, 
**Hip,  hip,  hurra!  hurra  t  hurra-a-a-a-a!"  as  faintly 
as  we  possibly  could.  This  done,  we  put  all  the 
things  by  in  the  foot-pan,  and  jumped  into  bed,  and 
began  telling  stories  to  each  other;  when  Miss 
Howard  told  us  all  about  how  she  had  once  dressed 
in  her  brother  Henry's  clothes,  and  turned  up  all 
her  hair,  and  made  herself  a  pair  of  moustachios 
with  burnt  cork — and  how  then  she  had  gone  out 
at  dusk,  and  walked  ever  such  a  way  down  Port- 
land-place, all  by  herself — 'pon  her  word  and  honor 
she  had ! — and  nobody  knew  her  from  a  real  man ; 
and  how,  when  she  came  back,  even  their  maid 
didn't  recognize  her,  and  threatened  to  scream  if 
she  dared  to  kiss  her ;  and,  at  last,  how,  when  her 
hat  fell  off,  and  the  girl  found  out  who  it  was,  she 
said  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  to  impose 
upon  a  poor  servant  girl  in  that  way — though  she 
couldn't  help  allowing  that  Miss  Howard  made  one 
of  the  most  good-lookingest  and  wickedest  young 
gentlemen  she  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.  Oh !  it  was 
such  a  good  bit  of  fun,  we  didn't  know ;  and  she 
witihcd  she'd  been  born  a  boy — ^that  was  all !  After 
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this,  Hiss  Cabell  remembered  how,  once,  when 
Uncle  Ben  came  to  stop  a  week  at  her  Pa^s  in 
Hampshire,  she  and  her  sister  Kate,  who  was  mar- 
ried, used  to  stitch  up  the  tops  of  his  stockings  to- 
gether, and  sew  up  the  bottoms  of  the  lining  of  his 
trousers,  and  flour  the  inside  of  his  nightcap,  and 
either  make  him  an  apple-pie  bed,  or  else  put  the 
hair  broom  down  at  the  bottom  inside  of  it,  and 
play  him  a  whole  number  of  such  funny  tricks,  no 
one  could  tell.  Oh,  it  was  the  best  game  she  had 
eyer  had  in  all  her  life,  and  she  did  like  romping  90 1 
And  thus  we  went  on,  talking  away,  till  we  heard 
the  market-gardeners^  carts  and  the  mail-coaches 
going  past  the  door  on  their  way  to  town,  and 
could  see  the  daylight  looking  quite  gray  through 
the  cracks  in  the  shutters. 

Next  morning,  we  were  all  of  us  so  tired  that  when 
the  bell  rang  for  us  to  get  up,  as  we  were  allowed 
an  hour  to  dress,  we  remained  in  bed,  and  didn't 
move  till  it  only  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the  time  for 
us  to  be  in  the  school-room  for  prayers,  so  that 
when  we  made  our  appearance  down  stairs  we  all 
looked  such  slovens  there  was  a  fine  to-do.  First 
of  all.  Miss  Orace  Thimblebee  called  up  Miss  Strong- 
Tth*arm,  and  asked  her  how  she  could  have  the 
ftudacity  to  think  of  appearing  before  her  without 
having  bandohned  her  hair,  and  what  she  expected 
would  ever  become  of  her  if  she  went  on  in  that 
way  ?  and  then  having  ordered  her  to  translate  the 
whole  of  the  description  of  the  plates  in  the  last 
week^s  "  Petit  Courier  des  Dames,"  she  told  her 
to  take  herself  up  stairs  immediately  after  prayers, 
and  make  her  hair  look  something  like  a  Chris- 
tianas. Then  she  turned  round  to  Miss  Cabell,  and 
said,'^  Come  here,  child,  and  let  me  see  your  hands, 
that  you^re  rubbing  in  that  furious  way,  for  they 
look  disgustingly  red ;  and  well  indeed  they  might," 
she  added,  **  for  I  can  plainly  see  that  you  never 
slept  in  your  gloves  with  the  pate  d^Amande  inside 
of  them.  Where  on  earth  do  you  expect  to  go  with 
hands  like  those,  you  bad,  bad  child  ?  YouUl  please  to 
stand  in  a  corner,  and  hold  your  arms  up  over  your 
head  for  a  whole  hour,  immediately  after  prayers." 
And  when  she  had  done  with  her,  she  turned  round 
again,  and  said,  ^*  Miss  Rawlinson,  your  forehead 
looks  extremely  low  this  morning,  and  your  eye- 
brows much  closer  than  they  were  a  week  ago ;  Pm 
half  afraid  you  haven^t  used  your  tweezers  for  these 
many  days  past.  It*s  a  wonder  to  me  that  the 
ground  doesn't  open  and  swallow  you  up,  you  wick- 
ed, wicked  girl !  There,  go  along  with  you,  and 
i'ust  to  teach  you  in  future  to  remove  all  superfluous 
lair  from  between  your  parting  and  eyebrows,  you 
will  please  to  get  by  heart  the  first  six  pages  of 
the  second  chapter  of  ^  The  Handbook  of  the  Toi- 
let.'" "Miss  Howard,"  then  she  went  on,  *'just 
step  this  way,  if  you  please.  Your  dress  seems  to 
hang  down  behind  you,  as  if  you  had  no  more 
bend  in  your  back  than  an  old  oak  chair.  Why,  you 
uncivilized  little  heathen  —  you!  YouVe  got  no 
crinoline  on,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved !  Were  there 
ever  such  girls  t  But  I  must  put  a  stop  to  these 
evil  ways  ;  so  youll  remember,  Miss  Howard,  to  be 
able  to  repeat  to  me  the  first  five-and-twenty  rules 
of  your  *  Etiquette  for  the  Ladies,*  before  you 
taste  a  mouthful  of  luncheon.  And,  Miss  Water- 
ford,"  she  continued,  **  Why  are  you  hiding  behind 
Miss  MTaggart  in  that  way  ?  Oh,  I  see  I  you  are 
afraid  I  should  discover  how  thin  your  hair  is,  I 
suppose  ?  How  often,  now,  am  I  to  tell  you  that  if 
your  mamma  desires  you  to  wear  ringlets,  you  must 


throw  as  much  of  your  back  hair  into  y 
curls  as  you  can,  or  you  never  will  appear 
luxuriant  head  of  it  ?  If  you  po  on  in 
Pm  sure  I  won't  take  upon  myself  to  say  ^ 
latter  end  will  be.  All  I  can  tell  you  ii 
be  able  to  rest  easy  in  my  bed  until  I  c 
great  alteration  in  your  looks.  So  you  ^ 
to  stop  in  the  school  during  play  hours,  ai 
your  leisure  to  the  translation  of  the  fin 
OTHY,  into  elegant  Italian." 

At  half  past  two,  the  bell  rang  for  our  • 
faurcheiUy  when  we  were  expected  to 
hearty  meal,  so  that  we  might  appear  to  b 
ably  delicate,  small  eaters  at  dinner  tim 
never  took  place  till  six  o'clock,)  and  Miss 
th'arm  told  me,  that  though  we  were  alio 
at  luncheon,  still  it  was  to  be  considered  a 
secret,  and  that  Miss  Grace  Thimblebee 
put  Miss  Howard  in  the  stocks,  and  ke] 
bread  and  water  for  three  whole  days,  f 
at  dinner  for  a  glass  of  the  disgusting 
which  she  said  no  lady  of  the  least  pret€ 
breeding  was  supposed  to  know  even  tht 
During  lunch,  I  unfortunately  said,  I  woi 
little  cabbage,  as  I  saw  a  vegetable  dis 
nice  white-heart  summer  ones  upon  the  t 
sooner  had  the  words  fallen  from  my  lipe. 
Prudence  (she  objected  to  our  calling 
Dawes)  dropped  her  knife  and  fork,  and  1 
me  with  all  her  eyes,  inquired,  "  WhcU  dl 
you'd  take.  Miss  De  Roos?"  "A  little  ci 
you  please,  ma'am,"  I  replied,  quite  11 
"Cabbage!  cabbage!"  she  echoed,  ** I  d< 
such  a  word  in  the  English  language,  and 
not  generally  considered  to  be  utterly  ig 
my  mother  tongue.  Pray,  what  may  yoi 
the  term  ?" 

"  I  only  wanted  some  of  the  vegetable 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Nemours,"  I  answere* 

"Then  you  will  not  have  any,"  she 
"and  that,  perhaps,  will  make  you  rem 
the  future,  that  those  vegetables  are  on 
here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  fashionable 
the  name  of  Greens.  Cabbage !  cabbag< 
pose  I  shall  soon  be  doomed  to  hear  you 
piece  of  horrid,  horrid  cheese.  What  d 
pect  will  become  of  you,  if  you  go  on  in  t 

After  lunch  we  all  laid  down  on  our  ba< 
hour  on  the  boards,  so  as  to  improve  our  1 
prevent  any  roundness  in  our  shoidders 
had  lessons  in  personal  deportment,  and 
came  a  slight  lecture  on  the  art  of  stepp 
carriage  like  a  lady ;  on  the  conclusion  of 
adjourned  to  the  bottom  of  the  play-grou 
the  body  of  an  old  landau  was  fixed  u] 
shed,  so  that  we  might  put  into  practice  th 
precepts  that  had  just  been  expounded  tc 
done,  we  were  dismissed  to  dress  ourselv 
evening,  for  which  we  were  allowed  an  1 
at  ten  minutes  to  six,  we  all  entered  th< 
room,  whence,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  anjo 
be  on  the  table,  we  handed  down  each 
scending  the  stairs  in  couples  to  the  dinii 

Here  I  got  myself^  if  possible,  into  wors 
than  ever;  for,  unfortunately  for  me, 
some  very  nice  soitpe  Julienne^  and  it  wai 
to  my  taste,  that  wnen  Miss  Grace  Thimbl 
"  Miss  de  Roos,  now  do  allow  me  to  send 
tie  more  soup,"  I  replied,  "Thank  y< 
you're  so  pressing  I  will  take  a  little  mc 
please,  ma  am ;"  and  immediately  I  bad  1 
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nerer  saw  such  mental  agony  expressed  in  a  human 
countenance  before.  "  Do  I  live  to  hear  one  of 
mj  pupils  say  that  she  will  take  twice  of  soup,**  she 
groaned.  *'  Oh,  that  it  should  come  to  this !  that  /, 
who  have  devoted  the  whole  of  my  energies  to  the 
refinement  of  my  sex — that  1  should  be  doomed  to 
hare  my  heart-strings  snapt  asunder  by  any  such 
unheard-of  barbarisms  t  Surely,  Miss  de  Roos,  you 
must  have  been  brought  up  in  the  backwoods  of 
America !  But  you  will  be  pleased  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  tenth  edition  of  my  little  book  of 
**  How  TO  Live  upon  Two  Hundred  a- Year,  to  <u 
to  make  it  appear  a  thousand;^''  and  until  you  can 
repeat  all  its  valuable  precepts  by  heart,  you  will 
not  dine  at  this  table  again.  It  is  a  moral  duty 
that  I  owe  to  the  other  young  ladies." 

**  But,  ma^am,"  I  repb'ed,  "  you  yourself  pressed 
me  to  take  some  more !" 

**  Of  course  I  did ;  good  breeding  required  as 
much  from  »w,"  she  answered ;  **  but  1  never  expect- 
ed that  you  would  be  ill-bred  enough  to  think  for 
one  moment  that  I  meant  you  to  take  me  at  my 
word.  I  suppose  next,  that  if  I  pressed  you  to  wear 
your  best  gloves  at  evening  service,  you  would  be 
stupid  and  prodigal  enough  to  do  as  I  requested." 

I  declare  though,  she  had  no  sooner  done  lectur- 
ing me,  than  observing  little  red-haired  Miss  Co- 
bum  convey  some  peas  to  her  mouth  by  means  of 
her  knife,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  greater  horror 
than  ever. 

"  Miss  Cobum !  Miss  Cobum !"  she  screamed  ; 
"  do  you  want  to  drive  your  faithful  preceptress  to 
a  premature  grave !  I'm  sure  if  I  have  made  you 
once  go  over  the  sixty-eighth  maxim  of*  ETiguKTTE 
roRTHE  Ladies,'  I  must  have  made  you  do  it  at  least 
a  hundred  times ;  and  yet  it  only  seems  as  if  the 
golden  rules  and  inei^timable  truths  of  that  little  treas- 
ure of  a  book  were  entirely  thrown  away  u)>on  you. 
Now,  what  does  that  very  sixty-eighth  maxim  toll 
you  the  lady  of  fashion  used  to  say  were  her  feel- 
ings on  seeing  a  ])erson  raise  her  knife  to  her 
mouth  ?" 

Miss  Cobum  remained  silent  in  evident  forgetful- 
ness  of  what  the  lady  of  fashion  really  did  say. 

**  Oh,  you  don't  know,  don't  you,"  Miss  Thimble- 
bee  contnmed;  **  Uien  I  shall  fine  you  sixpence  out 
of  your  pocket-money,  though  I  regret  to  state, 
you  have  been  fined  so  often  that  you  have  no  more 
to  receive  this  quart<»r.  However,  perhaps  Miss 
Smythe  Smythe  will  oblige  us  all  by  instructing  you 
on  this  interesting  point." 

And  immediately  Miss  Smythe  Smythe  started  oflf 
with — "  Please  ma'am  — the — ^lady — of — fai^hion  — 
used  — to — say — that  — she  — never  — saw — a — per- 
son — guilty — of — ^this  — ugly — habit  — without  — a 
shudder, — as— everv — minute — she— expected — to 
see — the — ^head — of— the — unfortunate — severed — 
from — the — ^body." 

*'  Very  pretty  indeed  I  thank  you !  Miss  Smythe 
Smythe,"  said  Miss  Grace.  **  We  are  all  of  us  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure ;  and  alter  dinner 
you  may  come  to  me  for  a  card  of  merit." 

We  had  only  just  been  helped  for  the  first  time 
to  the  second  course,  and  had  scarcely  finished 
what  was  on  our  plates,  when  Mbs  Grace  Thimble- 
bee  said  to  her  sister  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
**  Prudence,  my  love,  can  I  send  you  a  little  more  ?" 
and  no  sooner  had  Miss  Prudence,  of  course,  re- 
plied, *'  Xo  more,  I  thank  you,  dearest,"  than  MLss 
Grace  ran  her  eyes  round  the  table,  nodding  her 
bead  to  each  of  us  as  quickly  as  she  could,  saying, 


**  Xor  you  ? — nor  you  ? — nor  you  ? — n'you  ? — ^n'you  ? 
n'youf — n'you?  Then  you  may  take  away,  Susan. 
Vm  glad  to  see  my  pets  are  such  small  eaters.'* 

Auer  dinner,  we  had  to  sit  down  to  knit  anti-ma- 
cassars and  window-curtains ;  and  when  the  even- 
ings wore  long.  Miss  Thimblebee  tpould  make  us 
amuse  ourselves  either  with  Berlin-wool  work  or 
velvet  painting,  or  embroidery,  or  japanning,  or  wax 
flowers,  and  other  odd  nick-nack  cries ;  and  though 
the  materials  for  them  were  regularly  charged  for 
in  the  half-year's  bill,  still  the  articles  themselves 
when  finished  were  considered  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Misses  Thimblebee.  "Idleness,  my  dear 
children,"  Miss  Grace  would  say,  "  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  consequently  I  am  never  so  well  pleased 
OS  when  I  see  my  sweet  girls  like  a  united  family, 
innocently — ay,  and  I  may  add  profitably — engaged 
in  some  lady-like  pas-time  (not  parse-time,  you  will 
observe,  Miss  de  Roos)." 

And  well  the  thin,  old,  turbaned  thing  miffht  be 
pleased  with  seeing  us  engaged  so  innocently — ay, 
and  proGtably, — as  well  indeed,  too,  she  iiight  add; 
for  to  tell  the  truth,  **  her  sweet  girls  "  had  managed 
to  supi)ly  her  with  gratuitous  window  curtains,  and 
chair  and  sofa  cushions  and  covers  for  most  of  the 
apartments  in  Chesterfield  House ;  while  the  grand 
reception  room  for  all  the  parents  and  guardians 
had  been  entirely  stocked  with  furniture  and  orna- 
ments— from  the  large  worked  ottoman  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  down  to  the  two  superb 
bouquets  of  wax  flowers  which  graced  each  end  of 
the  mantel-piece — and  free  of  all  expense,  by  "  tho 
lady-like  exertions  of  her  united  family." 

WhiUt  we  sat  there  at  that  stupid  knitting,  drop- 
ping one  and  missing  two,  and  letting  go  three, 
and  throwing  off  four,  and  then  taking  up  five,  and 
casting  off  six,  or  something  just  as  intellectual  and 
amusing,  it  w^as  the  establislicd  rule  that  we  should 
talk  nothing  but  French ;  and  in  order  to  enforce 
the  practice,  the  '^Xative  de  Paris^^''  as  she  was 
called,  always  remained  in  the  room  with  us.  How- 
ever, to  tell  the  truth,  the  "  Native  de  Paris  "  wasn't 
of  much  use  amongst  us,  for  we  were  not  long  in 
finding  out  that  she  had  entered  this  world  via  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  and  was  rather  '*  une  na- 
tive  de  Pcckham  Rye  ;  "  and  though  she  now  chose 
to  give  herself  a  fine  French  name,  still  in  common 
gratitude  to  her  godfathers  and  godmothers,  or 
even  in  common  honesty  to  the  parents  of  her  pu- 
pils, she  should  have  added  to  her  grand  "  Anoeli- 
yuE  DE  Xemoirs,"  " ner  Sally  Cockle;"  and,  per- 
haps, it  wouldn't  have  been  so  much  amiss  if,  while 
she  was  about  it,  she  had  affixed  to  the  title,  ^''and 
cousin  to  the  Misses  Thimblebee  by  their  mother's 
sidey""  into  the  bargain.  But  we  liked  her  the  best 
of  the  whole  of  the  teachers,  for  though  we  were 
all  taught  to  look  up  to  her  as  our  French  mistress, 
still  poor  Angeliquc  couldn't  help  looking  down 
upon  herself  as  a  more  French  pupil.  And  well, 
indeed,  she  might ;  for,  to  be  candid,  her  pure  Pa- 
risian accent  had  such  a  strong  Bow-bell  twang, 
that  I  doubt  very  nmoh  if  she  could  have  made 
herself  understood  at  even  a  Boulogne  table  d'hdte. 
So,  •finding  that  she  was  incapable  of  expressing 
herself  in  good  sound  French,  she  always  made  a 
point  of  speaking  her  mind  in  bad  broken  English, 
in  which  she  was  nmterially  assisted  by  a  strong 
lisp,  and  that  Babel-like  confusion  of  the  v's  and 
the  w's  which  u[)pertains  to  the  true  London  dia- 
lect. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  upwards  of  three 
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xnontliA ;  and  although  every  half  hour  through 
the  day  some  freflh  study  waH  introduced,  and  I 
learned  an  infinity  of  accomplishments,  still  I  can- 
not at  this  present  time  call  to  mind  that  I  ^as 
taught  any  knowledge.  Miss  Thiniblebee  was  con- 
stantly reminding  mc  that  I  was  receiving  the  fm- 
ished  education  of  a  perfect  lady,  tliough,  when  I 
vas  finished,  and  had  left  her  scliool,  I  was  totally 
ignorant  of  all  that  was  really  useful,  or  tndy  ad- 
mirable. Thus  matters  went  on,  then,  until  one 
day,  just  as  we  had  finished  otir  morning  Iei>8ons, 
and  Miss  Thimblebee  had  quitted  the  school-room, 
Miss  Prudence,  who  had  remained  behind,  re(|ucst- 
cd  silence,  and  then  told  us  she  had  a  few  words  to 
say  to  us  before  we  retired  to  the  play-ground,  on 
the  Bultjoct  of  a  joyful  event,  in  which  she  was  sure 
we  all  felt  equally  interested  with  herself. 

To  be  brief,  she  was  happy  to  inform  us  that  that 
day  month  was  the  birthday  of  her  dear,  dear  sis- 
ter, and  our  faithful  preceptress,  Miss  Grace  Thim- 
blei^ee.  She  could  read  in  our  eyes  how  the  pleas- 
urable intelligence  had  gratified  us,  and  how  we 
were  all  planning  in  our  hearts,  like  sweet  good  girls 
as  we  were,  some  little  fond  surprise,  which  should 
be  a  tangible  proof  of  our  love,  and  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  that  exemplary  woman,  whom  to 
know,  she  would  add,  was  to  adore.  Well,  she 
would  not  stand  between  us  and  our  generous  feel- 
ings, but  would  forthwith  place  in  Miss  StrongTtlr- 
arm^s  hand  a  money-box,  for  the  reception  of  sub- 
scriptions— ^however  trifling  they  might  bo — for  it 
was  the  sentiment  that  gave  eai-'h  offering  its  value 
and  not  the  amount — though  at  the  same  time  it 
might  be  as  well  to  mention  that  nothing  under  five 
shillings  would  he  received.*^ 

After  she  had  gone,  I  asked  Miss  StrongVth^arm 
"What  we  had  better  buy  for  Miss  Thimblebee 
with  the  money?"  But  she  told  me,  *'I  needn't 
trouble  my  head  about  that,  as  Miss  Prudence 
would  be  sure  to  lay  the  money  out  herself;  adding 
it  was  only  last  half  that  Miss  Grace  Thimblebee 
had  made  very  nearly  the  same  speech  to  them  on 
behalf  of  her  sister  Prudence,  and  indeed  it  was  a 
rule  with  the  two  ladies  once  a  year  to  do  a  simi- 
lar turn  one  for  the  other,  for  by  such  means  they 
had  amassed  a  very  handsome  service  of  plate  out 
of  their  joint  birthdays. 

About  three  days  before  the  joyful  event.  Miss 
Prudence  came  into  the  school-room,  and  having 
unlocked  the  money  box  and  put  the  contents  into 
a  reticule,  which  she  had  brought  with  her  for  the 
purpose,  toM  us,  after  she  had  reckoned  the  amount, 
that  she  had  hoped  she  should  have  been  able  to 
have  presented  her  sister  with  a  very  neat  silver 
liqueur  stand,  (which  Miss  Grace  had  much  admir- 
ed,) but  as  she  regretted  to  find  the  subscription 
was  not  so  liberal  as  it  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions, she  must  content  herself  with  a  small  set  of 
silver  shells  for  scolloped  oysters,  (which  she  knew 
her  sister  was  excessively  fond  of  for  supper.)  Fur- 
ther, she  had  prepared  a  short  congratulatory  and 
complimentary  address,  begging  Miss  Tliimblebee*8 
acceptance  of  the  trifling  token  of  our  affection 
and  esteem.  This  she  purposed  should  be  spoken 
by  the  two  youngest  ladies  in  their  establishment, 
on  the  joyful  occasion,  when  there  would  be  a  little 
r^uniofiy  just  a  "</<iwm<w,"  a  glass  of  negus  and  a 
cake  or  so,  for  she  intended  to  treat  us  all  as  friends, 
and  make  no  stupid  fuss  with  us.  Then  giving  the 
copy  of  the  address  to  Miss  Strongi'th^ann,  she  said, 
**  Perhaps  sbe  would  be  kind  enough  to  see  that 


Miss  Cobum  and  Miss  Smythe  Smythc  got  it  off  by 
heart  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  care  that  tlior 
were  quite  perfect  in  the  hard  words,  and  that  they 
paid  particular  attention  to  their  stops." 

On  the  evening  of  the  joyful  event,  the  drawini;' 
room  was  lighted  up^  and  the  carpet  rcMnored; 
while  the  forms  which  had  been  brought  up  from 
the  schoolroom  were,  by  means  of  a  covering  of 
green  baize,  converted  into  rout  seats.  The  mwsic 
mistress  had  been  invited  to  join  in  the  festivities 
of  the  evening ;  and  immediately  she  made  her  ap> 
pearance,  she  was  asked  if  she  would  be  go<>d 
enough  to  oblige  them  with  just  one  of  her  beauti- 
ful quadrilles,  and  then  handed  to  the  piano,  which 
she  never  leffc  the  whole  evening  through.  The 
dancing  master  had  been  likewise  asked  to  make 
one  of  the  happy  party ;  and  as  soon  as  he  set  foot 
in  the  room,  he  was  requested  to  act  as  maiiter  uf 
the  cercmonicH.  The  com|)any  consisted  of  the 
whole  of  the  teachers,  and  only  one  mother  and  an 
aunt  out  of  all  the  parents  and  relation*:,  thoncrh 
every  one  of  them  had  been  invited ;  **  but  unfo^ 
tunately,"  as  Miss  Thimblebee  said,  at  least  ten 
times  in  the  cotirse  of  the  evening,  **  they  had  all 
previous  engagements,  which  they  regretted  would 
deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on 
the  joyful  occasion.*'  However,  there  were  several 
young  gentlemen  from  a  neighboring  establishment, 
who,  though  of  rather  too  tender  an  age  to  pleojc 
us,  still  looked  particularly  clean  and  uneasy,  and 
had  all  been  elaborately  curled  and  pumped  for  the 
jovful  event.  Their  entrance  was  immcdiatelv  fol- 
lowed  by  quadrilles  and  a  strong  smell  of  rose 
hair  oil.  Afler  one  or  two  dances,  in  which  the 
young  gentlemen  went  through  the  different  steps 
with  their  eyes  intently  watching  each  movement 
of  their  feet|  Miss  Thimblebee  asked  Miss  Rawlin- 
son — whose  mamma  was  the  one  present — if  she 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  oblige  the  company  with  her 
"Gavotte?"  When,  by  dint  of  saying  one-two- 
three-four  to  herself,  that  young  lady  had  aciK>m- 
plished  this  feat.  Miss  Howard  was  reques^ted  to  let 
her  aunt  sec  how  charmingly  she  was  getting  on 
with  her  music,  and  to  be  good  enough  to  play  the 
"  Battle  of  Prague  "  for  them.  As  soon  as  she  had 
finished,  and  been  highly  complimented  for  the 
beauty  of  her  "cries  of  the  wounded,"  Miss  Strong- 
i'th'arm  and  Miss  Waterford  kindly  consented  to  &- 
vor  the  visitors  with  one  of  their  charming  Italian 
duets ;  and  afler  a  long  consultation  with  the  music 
mistress,  at  last  decided  upon  singing  their  beauti* 
ful  "X<i  ci  darem.  la  manoy''^  which  went  off  delight- 
fully.  Then  came  a  fearful  pause ;  for  Miss  Pru- 
dence had  retired  with  little  Miss  Cobum  and  little 
Miss  Smythe  Smythe,  followed  by  Miss  Strongi'th'- 
arm,  while  Miss  Thimblebee,  who  appeared  to  be 
greatly  astonished  at  their  all  leaTing  the  room  to> 
gether  in  such  a  mysterious  way,  wondered  what 
it  could  mean,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  visi- 
tors to  a  table  strewn  with  our  crayon  drawing!, 
where  Miss  Cabell's  head  of  Andromache  was  much 
admired  by  all,  excepting  Miss  Rawlinson^s  mamma, 
who  said  that  she  thought  the  pencilling  was  neither 
so  firm  nor  so  free  as  that  in  the  sheet  of  noses  by 
her  daughter ;  indeed,  to  be  candid — and  with  the 
young,  she  was  sure  Miss  Thimblebee  wonld  agree 
with  her,  it  was  much  better  to  be  so,— she  thought 
the  shading  down  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  and  un- 
der the  chin,  looked  too  much  like  hair  to  please 
her ;  and  surely  the  tear  she  was  shedding  was  a 
Uetie  out  of  proportion ;  wbUe,  to  tell  the  truth, 
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she  nerer  did  think  much  of  the  original ;  nor  did 
she  erer  like  the  subject ;  nor  was  she  at  all  pleased 
with  the  waj  in  which  it  was  treated.  Sio  Miss 
Thimblebee,  to  take  the  parent's  attention  from  the 
drawings,  dexteA>usly  asked  Hiss  Clanricard  who 
Andromache  was?  and  just  as  that  young  lady  was 
Informing  the  guests  that  *'  Please,  ma'am,  Andro- 
mache-was-the-wife^f-Hector-of-Troy-and-flhe-was- 
•o-fond-of-her-husband-that-she — **  when,  unfortu- 
nately, Mi^ts  Strongi'th'arm  entered  the  room,  fol- 
bwed  by  little  Miss  Cobum  and  Miss  Smythe 
Bmythe,  bearing  the  silver  scollop-shells  on  one  of 
the  ottoman  cushions  out  of  the  reception  room. 

'*  Why,  bless  me  I  what  t«  the  meaning  of  this, 
my  dears  1^  cried  Miss  Thimblebee,  retiring  and 
•eating  herself  in  the  embroidered  easy  chair  which 
one  of  the  girls  had  wheeled  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  for  her. 

Then  Miss  Cobum  and  Miss  Smythe  Smythe  each 
made  a  profound  curtsy  to  the  enthroned  lady, 
and  nearly  dropped  the  silver  shells  in  so  doing. 
After  this  they  both  began,  in  a  sing-song  tone, — 

**  We  humbly  approach  you.  Miss  Grace  Thimble- 
bee, our  much-respected  and  beloved  mistress,  on 
this,  the  anniversary  of  your  natal  day,  to  offer  you 
(will  you  mind  your  stops.  Miss  Cobum,  whispered 
Miss  Prudence,)  to  offer  you  our  heartfelt  con — con- 
gratulations (*  One,'  said  Miss  Cobum  in  an  under- 
tone to  herself,  minding  her  stops,  and  so  marking 
a  comma,)  and  to  breathe  a  hope  (one,)  and  prayer 
(one,)  that  your  valuable  existence  may  be  spared 
for  many  revolutions  of  this  globe  to  come  (one, 
two ;)  and — a — a — a — (*  That  you  will  condescend 
to  accept,'  **  Oh  you  bad  child !  where  m  your 
head  ?**  whispered  Miss  Prudence  to  Miss  Smythe 
Smythe,)  and  that  you  will  condescend  to  accept," 
continued  the  young  lady,  in  a  half-crying  tone, 
'*thb  paltry  token  of  olUr  profound  gratitude  (one,) 
tad  esteem  (one,  two ;)  which  (one,)  however  insig- 


nificant its  real  worth  may  be  (one,)  we  feel  con- 
vinced you  will  attach  no  trifling  value  to  (one,)  as 
the  testimony  of  the  admiration  and  resiicct  of  the 
young  and  innocent  for  the  virtues  (one,)  beauty 
(one,)  accomplishments  (one,)  and  learning  of  one 
who  is  so  bright  an  ornament  to  her  sex  (one,)  and 
so  kind  to  her  pupils  (one,  two,  three,  four.)  And 
please,  ma'am,  that's  all." 

**  Very  nicely  spoken,  indeed.  Thank  you,  young 
ladies,"  exclaimed  Miss  Prudence ;  and  then  taking 
Miss  Smythe  Smythe  a^idc,  she  added  in  an  under- 
tone, **  I'll  make  you  suffer  for  this  to-morrow.  Miss ! 
— that  I  will !"  then  turning  round  to  the  company 
with  a  bland  smile,  she  said,  putting  her  hand  up, 
"Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh  I'» 

Immediately,  Miss  Thimblebee  rose  fh)m  her 
chair,  and  taking  a  small  slip  of  paper  from  her 
pocket,  she  occasionally  spoke  and  occasionally 
read  as  follows : — • 

"Beloved  pupils  and  respected  parents^ — but 
suddenly  remembering  that  there  was  only  one 
present,  she  corrected  herself — **  parent,  I  should 
have  said ;  I  can  assure  you  the  presentation  of  this 
little  token  of  your  profound  gratitude  and  esteem, 
has  taken  me  so  much  by  surprise — that — that,'* 
[looking  at  the  paper]  *^  I  cannot  find  words  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  that  this  simple  silver  liqueur  stand 
— no,  scollop  shells  I  should  say,  ha»— dear  me,  no 
— have  of  course,  I  mean — but,"  she  added,  cramp- 
ling  up  the  paper,  which  had  caused  her  to  make 
so  m&uy  mistakes,  "  my  feelings  quite  overpower 
me — you  sec — so  I  can  only  say — a — a — that  I  am 
extremely  obliged — you  know — for  this — a — a — 
whatever  is  the  word — ^I've  got  it  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue — this — a — a — a — what-d'ye-call-it :  on 
this  my — a — a — a — no  matter  what — ^birthday,  so  I 
return  you  all  my  very  best  thanks."  And  then 
down  she  sat  quite  in  a  puff. 
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FROSI  THE   "INGOLDSBT  LEGENDS."      BT   RICHARD   HARRIS  BARHAM. 


**  It  is  very  odd,  though  ;  what  can  have  become 
of  them  ?"  !»aid  Charles  ijienforth,  as  he  peeped  un- 
der the  valance  of  an  old-fashioned  bedstead,  in  an 
f>ld-fi8hioned  apartment  of  a  still  more  old-fash- 
oned  manor-house ;  **  't  is  confoundedly  odd,  and 
^  can't  make  it  out  at  all.  Why,  Barney,  where 
^■^  they  ? — and  where  the  d — ^1  are  you  ?" 

Kg  answer  was  returned  to*this  appeal ;  and  the 
^^utenant,  who  was,  in  the  main,  a  reasonable 
^^rsoD, — at  least  as  reasonable  a  person  as  any 
''Oimg  gentleman  of  twenty-two  in  '*  the  service" 
^*i  fairly  be  expected  to  be,— cooled  when  he  re- 
'^ctod  that  his  servant  could  scarcely  rei)ly  extem- 
^Te  to  a  summons  which  it  was  impossible  he 
'«>ould  hear. 

-An  application  to  the  bell  was  the  considerate 
^^t ;  and  the  footsteps  of  as  tight  a  lad  as  ever 
f^t  pipe-clay  to  belt,  sounded  along  the  gallery. 

**Come  in  !"  said  his  master. — An  ineffectual  at- 
~^tnpt  upon  the  door  reminded  Mr.  Seaforth  that 
^Q  had  locked  himself  in. — By  Heaven !  this  is  the 
^dest  thing  of  all,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  the  key 
^iid  admitted  Mr.  Maguire  into  his  dormitory. 

*' Barney,  where  are  my  pantaloons?" 


**  Is  it  the  breeches  f"  asked  the  valet,  casting  an 
inquiring  eye  round  the  apartment; — ^*is  it  the 
breeches,  air?" 

"Yes;  what  have  you  done  irith  them?" 

*'  Sure  then  your  honor  had  them  on  when  yon 
went  to  bed,  and  it's  hereabout  they'll  be,  I'll  be 
bail ;"  and  Barney  lifted  a  fashionable  tunic  from  a 
cane-backed  arm-chair,  proceeding  in  his  examina- 
tion. But  the  search  was  vain ;  there  was  the  tu- 
nic aforesaid, — there  was  a  smart-looking  kersey- 
mere waistcoat ;  but  the  most  important  article  of 
all  in  a  gentleman's  wardrobe  was  still  wanting. 

**  Where  can  they  be  ?"  asked  the  master,  with  a 
strong  accent  on  the  auxiliary  verb. 

**  Sorrow  a  know  I  knows,"  said  the  man. 

**It  must  have  been  the  Devil,  then,  after  all, 
who  has  been  here  and  carried  them  offi"  cried 
Seaforth,  staring  full  into  Barney's  face. 

Mr.  Maguire  was  not  devoid  of  the  superstition 
of  his  countrymen,  still  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not 
quite  subscribe  to  the  sequitur* 

His  master  read  incredulity  in  his  countenance. 
"  Why,  I  tell  you,  Bamey,  I  put  them  there,  on 
that  arm-chair,  when  I  got  into  bed;  and,  by 
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HeaTen !  I  diBtiactl<r  mw  the  ghost  of  the  old  fel- 
low thej  told  me  of,  come  In  >t  midnight,  put  OD 
my  MDUIoons,  *nd  vilk  airaj  with  ibcm." 
"Ha;  be  so,"  vas  the  cautioDE  replj. 


"  I  thought,  of  conrse,  it  was  a  dream ;  but  then, 
— where  the  d — 1  ore  the  breeches?" 

The  qucBiien  was  more  eanlj  BEked  than  an- 
swered. Burner  renewed  hiu  fcarch,  while  the 
lieutenant  folded  his  arms,  and,  leaning  agoinet  the 
toilet,  sunk  into  a  rcTeric, 

"After  all,  it  must  be  some  trick  of  mjlanghter- 
lOTing  eoufins,"  Eaid  Scafurth. 

"Aht  then,  the  Indiest"  chimed  in  Ur,  Maguirc, 
though  the  obsen'ation  was  not  addressed  to  him; 
"  and  will  ii  be  Mies  Caroline,  ot  Miss  Fanny,  that's 
stole  your  honor's  things?" 

"1  bardlj  linoy  what  (o  think  of  it,"  pursued 
the  bereaved  lieutenant,  elill  apeak iiig  in  soliloquj, 
with  hia  eve  resting  dubiousi;  on  the  chamber- 
door.  "I  locked  mjEelf  in,  that's  certain;  and — 
but  there  must  be  some  other  entrance  lo  the  room 
— pooh!  1  remember — the  private  staircase;  how 
could  1  be  BUch  a  fool  f  and  he  ero.ssed  tho  cham- 
ber to  where  a  low  oaken  doorcase  n  nji  dimly  viid- 
bte  in  a  distant  comer.  lie  pnnsed  liefora  it. 
Nothing  now  interfered  to  screen  it  from  observa- 
tion; but  it  bore  tokens  of  havinf!  been  at  aomo 
earlier  period  concealed  by  tapclry,  remains  of 
which  yet  clothed  the  walls  oa  cither  side  of  the 

"  This  way  Ihcj-  muft  have  come,"  »sid  E>eaforth ; 
"I  wish  nilb  all  my  heart  I  had  caught  them!" 

"OchI  the  kilteus!"  sighed  Mr.  Barney  Maguire. 

But  the  mystery  was  yet  as  far  from  being  solved 
as  before.  True,  there  tcai  the  "  oilier  door ; "  but 
then  thai,  too,  on  examination,  was  even  more 
firmly  secured  than  the  one  which  opened  on  the 
gallery, — two  heavy  bolts  on  the  inside  effectually 

Ercvented  any  eoup  dc  main  on  the  lieutenant's 
ivoKoc  from  that  quarter.  He  was  more  puzzled 
than  ever ;  nor  did  the  minutest  inspection  of  the 
walls  and  floor  throw  any  light  upon  the  sutgcct: 


Tappington  (generally  called  Tapton)  Brervd  t 
an  antiquated  but  commodious  manor-house  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Kent.  A  formn 
proprietor  bad  been  High-sherilT  id  the  dsyi  d 
Ehzabeth,  and  many  a  dark  and  dismal  traditioD 
was  yet  extant  of  the  licentionsness  of  his  life,  aid 
the  enormity  of  his  offences.  The  Glen,  which  tbt 
keeper's  daughter  was  seen  to  enter,  but  never 
known  to  quit,  still  frowns  darkly  as  of  yore ;  whik 
an  ineradicable  bloodstain  on  the  oaken  stair  yd 
bids  defiance  to  the  united  energies  of  soap  ind 
sand.  But  it  is  with  one  particular  apartment  thil 
a  deed  of  more  especial  atrocity  is  said  to  be  co> 
nected.  A  stranger  guest — so  runs  the  legend— 
arrived  unexjiectcdly  at  the  mansion  of  (he  "Btd 
Sir  Giles."  They  met  in  apparent  friendship;  bsl 
the  ill-coneeolcd  scowl  of  their  master's  brow  (old 
the  domestics  that  tho  visit  was  not  a  welcome  OH. 
The  banquci,  however,  was  not  spared;  the  wiix- 
cup  cireuiated  freely, — loo  freely,  perhaps, — for 
sounds  of  discord  at  length  reached  the  ears  at 
even  the  eicluded  scrvlng-men,  as  they  were  doiog 
their  best  to  Imitate  their  betlere  In  the  lower  halL 
Alarmed,  some  of  them  rcntured  (o  approach  tbc 
parlor;  one,  an  old  and  favored  retainer  of  tbe 
house,  went  so  far  as  lo  break  in  upon  his  master*) 
privacy,  Sir  Giles,  alreadv  high  !□  oath,  fiercelj 
enjoined  his  absence,  and  ^e  retired;  no^  howei- 
er,  before  he  had  disluictly  heard  from  the  etno- 
ger's  lips  a  menace  that  "  There  was  that  wiihia 
his  pocket  whicli  could  disprove  the  knight's  rigW 
to  isimo  that  or  any  other  command  within  tbe 
walls  of  Ta]>ton." 

The  iotrusion,  though  momentary,  seemed  to 
have  produced  a  beneficial  (Sect ;  the  voices  of  ttw 
disputants  fell,  and  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  thenceforth  In  a  more  subdued  tone,  till,  as  even- 
ing  clojjed  in,  the  domestics,  when  summoned  lo 
attend  willi  lights,  found  not  only  cordiality  re- 
stored, but  that  a  still  deeper  carouse  was  mt& 
taled.  Freeh  sloups,  and  from  tbe  choicest  bjaii 
were  jiroduced  ;  nor  was  it  till  at  a  late,  or  ritbtr 
early  hour,  that  tbe  revellen  sought  their  choEi- 

Tbc  one  allotted  to  the  stranger  occupied  tlii 
first  Boor  of  the  easlem  angle  of  tbe  building,  ard 
had  once  been  tbc  favorite  apartment  of  Sir  Giks 
himself.  Bcandal  ascribed  this  preference  to  tin 
facility  which  a  private  staircase,  communicaliEl 
with  the  grounds,  had  afforded  him,  in  the  old 
knight's  time,  of  following  his  wicked  courses  tut- 
checked  by  parental  obserration  ;  a  coneideratJoD 
which  ceased  to  be  of  weight  when  the  death  d 
his  father  letl  him  uncontrolled  master  of  his  es- 
tate and  actions.  From  that  period,  &ir  Giles  hid 
eelnbhshed  himself  in  what  were  called  the  "ilals 
apaTlnienla;"  STid  the  "  oaken  chamber"  wasraitif 
tenatiled,  save  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  fe*- 
livity,  or  when  tbc  yule  iog  drew  an  tmumallj 
large  accession  of  guests  around   the  ChristmM 

On  this  eventful  night,  it  was  prepared  for  the 
unknown  viutor,  who  sought  his  couch  healed  and 
inflamed  from  bis  midnight  orgiea,  and  in  the 
morning  was  found  in  his  bed  a  swollen  and  black- 
ened corpse.  No  marks  of  violence  appeared  npoa 
the  body;  but  the  livid  hue  of  the  lipa,  and  oe^ 
tain  dark-colored  ipoK  visible  on  the  akin,  aroused 
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ions  which  those  who  entertauied  them  were 
mid  to  express.  Apoplexy,  indaced  by  the 
tea  of  the  preceding  night,  Sir  Gileses  confi- 
1  leech  pronounced  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
Q  dissolution :  the  body  was  buried  in  peace ; 
hough  some  shook  their  heads  as  they  wit- 
i  the  haste  with  which  the  funeral  rites  were 
d  on,  none  ventured  to  murmur.  Other 
i  arose  to  distract  the  attention  of  tlie  retain- 
nen^s  minds  became  occupied  by  the  stirring 
s  of  the  day,  while  the  near  approach  of  that 
lable  ^rmada,  so  yainly  arrogating  to  ittjclf  a 
irhich  the  very  elements  joined  with  human 
to  disprove,  soon  interfered  to  weaken,  if  not 
rate,  all  remembrance  of  the  nameless  stran- 
10  had  died  within  the  walls  of  Taptou  Evcrard. 
ITS  rolled  on :  the  "  Bad  Sir  Giles"  had  liim- 
ing  since  gone  to  his  account,  the  last  as  it 
elieved  of  his  immediate  line ;  though  a  few 

older  tenants  were  sometimes  heard  to  speak 
elder  brother,  who  had  disappeared  in  early 
ad  never  inherited  the  estate.     Rumors,  too, 

having  left  a  son  in  foreign  lands  were  at 
me  rife ;  but  they  died  away,  nothing  oecur- 

0  support  them ;  the  property  passed  unchal- 

1  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  and  the 
,  if  secret  there  wore,  was  buried  in  Denton 
byard,  in  the  lonely  grave  of  the  mysterious 
;er.  One  circumstance  alone  occurred,  after 
;-intervening  period,  to  revive  the  memory  of 

transactions.  Some  workmen  employed  in 
ing  an  old  plantation,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
1  its  site  a  modern  shrubbery,  dug  up,  in  the 
tion  of  their  task,  the  mildewed  remnants  of 
seemed  to  have  been  once  a  garment.  On 
minute  inspection,  enough  remained  of  silken 
8  and  a  coarse  embroidery,  to  identify  the  rel- 
having  once  formed  part  of  a  pair  of  trunk 
while  a  few  papers  which  fell  from  them,  al- 
ter illegible  from  damp  and  age,  were  by  the 
•ned  rustics  conveyed  to  the  then  owner  of 
tate. 

ether  the  squire  was  more  successful  in  deoi- 
ig  them  was  never  known ;  he  certainly  never 
d  to  their  contents;  and  little  would  have 
thought  of  the  matter  but  for  the  inconven- 
lemory  of  one  old  woman,  who  declared  she 
her  grandfather  say  that  when  the  '*  stranger 
*  was  poisoned,  though  all  the  rest  of  liis 
8  were  there,  his  breeches,  the  supposed  re- 
ry  of  the  supposed  documents,  could  never 
ind.  The  master  of  Tapton  Kverard  smiled 
he  heard  Dame  Jones's  bint  of  deeds  which 
impeach  the  validity  of  his  own  title  in  fa- 
'  Bome  unknown  descendant  of  some  unknown 
and  thr*  story  was  rarely  alluded  to,  save  by 
r  two  miracle-mongers,  who  had  heard  that 
I  had  seen  the  ghost  of  old  Sir  Giles,  in  his 
cap,  issue  from  the  postern,  enter  the  a<ljoin- 
•pse,  and  wring  his  shadowy  hands  in  agony, 
seemed  to  search  vainly  for  something  hid- 
nong  the  evergreens.  The  stranger's  death- 
had,  of  course,  been  occasionally  haunted 
the  time  of  his  decease ;  but  the  periods  of 
ion  had  latterly  become  very  rare, — even 
Botherby,  the  housekeeper,  being  forced  to 
that,  during  her  long  sojourn  at  the  manor, 
id  never  "met  with  any  thing  worse  than 
f;"  though  as  the  old  lady  afterwards  added 
nore  mature  reflection,  *'  I  must  say  1  think 
the  devil  once.'' 
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Such  wafl  the  legend  attached  to  Tapton  Everard, 
and  such  the  story  which  the  lively  Caroline  In- 
goldsby  detailed  to  her  equally  mercurial  consin, 
Charles  Seaforth,  lieutenant  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  second  regiment  of  Bombay  Fencibles, 
as  arm-in-arm  they  promenaded  a  gallery  decked 
with  some  dozen  grim-looking  ancestral  portraits, 
and,  among  others,  with  that  of  the  redoubted  Sir 
Giles  himself.  The  gallant  commander  had  that 
very  morning  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  house  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  after  an  absence  of  several  years 
passed  with  his  regiment  on  the  arid  plains  of  II in- 
dostan,  whence  he  was  now  returned  on  a  three 
years'  furiough.  He  had  gone  out  a  boy, — he  re- 
I  turned  a  man ;  but  the  impression  made  upon  his 
youthful  fancy  by  his  favorite  cousin  remained  un- 
impaired, and  to  Tapton  he  directed  his  steps,  even 
before  he  sought  the  home  of  his  widowed  mother, 
— comforting  himself  in  this  breach  of  filial  deco- 
rum by  the  reflection  that,  as  the  manor  was  so  lit- 
tle out  of  his  way,  it  would  be  unkind  to  pass,  as  it 
were,  the  door  of  his  relatives,  without  just  looking 
in  for  a  few  hours. 

But  he  found  his  uncle  as  hospitable  and  his 
cousin  more  charming  than  ever ;  and  the  looks  of 
one,  and  the  requests  of  the  other,  soon  precluded 
the  possibility  of  refusing  to  lengthen  the  **  few 
hours"  into  a  few  days,  though  the  house  was  at 
the  moment  full  of  visitors. 

The  Peterses  were  there  from  Ramsgate;  and 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  two  Miss  Simpkinsons,  from 
Bath,  had  come  to  pass  a  month  with  the  family ; 
and  Tom  Ingoldsby  had  brought  down  his  college 
friend,  the  Honorable  Augustus  Sucklethumbkin, 
with  his  groom  and  pointers,  to  take  a  fortnight's 
shooting.  And  then  there  was  Mrs.  Ogleton,  the 
rich  young  widow,  with  her  large  black  eyes,  who, 
people  did  say,  was  setting  her  cap  at  the  young 
squire,  though  Mrs.  Botherby  did  not  believe  it ; 
and,  above  all,  there  was  Mademoiselle  Pauline,  her 
frmme  de  chamhre^  who  **mon-2>ifw'd"  every  thing 
and  every  body,  and  cried  ^^  Quel  Iwrreurr  at 
Mrs.  Botherby's  cap.  In  short,  to  use  the  last- 
named  and  much  respected  lady's  own  expression, 
the  house  was  **  choke-full"  to  the  very  attics, — all, 
save  the  "  oaken  chamber,"  which,  as  the  lieuten- 
ant expressed  a  most  magnificent  disregard  of 
ghosts,  was  forthwith  appropriated  to  his  particular 
accommodation.  Mr.  Maguire,  meanwhile,  was  fain 
to  share  the  apartment  of  OUver  Dobbs,  the  squire's 
own  man ;  a  jocular  proposal  of  joint  occupancy 
having  been  at  first  indignantly  rejected  by  "  Mad- 
emoiselle," though  preferred  with  the  *'  laste  taste 

in  life"  of  Mr.  Barney's  most  insinuating  brogue. 

«  «  »  « 

"  Come,  Charles,  the  urn  is  absolutely  getting 
cold;  your  breakfast  will  be  quite  spoiled:  what 
can  have  made  you  so  idle  V"  Such  was  the  morn- 
ing salutation  of  Miss  Ingoldsby  to  the  militaire  as 
he  entered  the  breakfast-room,  half  an  hour  after 
the  latest  of  the  party. 

'*  A  pretty  gentleman,  truly,  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with,'^  chimed  in  Miss  Frances.  **  What  is 
become  of  our  ramble  to  the  rocks  before  breakfast  ?" 

**  Oh !  the  young  men  never  think  of  keeping  a 
promise  now,'*'  said  Mrs.  Peters,  a  little  fierret-faced 
woman  with  underdone  eyes. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Peters, 
"  I  remember  I  always  made  a  point  of ^ 

*'Pray,  how  long  ago  was  that?"  asked  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson  from  Bath. 
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''Why,  air,  when  I  married  Mrs.  Peters,  I 
let  me  see — ^I  wis ^ 

**Do  pray  hold  your  togue,  P.,  and  eat  your 
breakfast  1"  interrupted  his  better  half,  who  had  a 
mortal  horror  of  chronological  references ;  **  if  s 
rery  rude  to  tease  people  with  your  family  affairs." 

The  lieutenant  had  by  this  time  taken  his  scat  in 
silence, — a  good-humored  nod,  and  a  glance,  half- 
smiling,  half-inquifitive,  being  the  ejctent  of  his 
salutation.  Smitten  as  be  was,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  her  who  had  made  so  large  a 
hole  in  his  heart,  his  manner  was  evidently  distrait^ 
which  the  fair  Caroline  in  her  secret  soul  attribu- 
ted to  his  being  solely  occupied  l)y  her  agremtnt^ 
— how  would  8he  haye  bridled  had  she  known  that 
they  only  shared  his  meditations  with  a  pair  of 
breeches  I 

Charles  drank  his  coffee  and  spiked  some  half- 
dozen  eggs,  darting  occaKionally  a  penetrating 
glance  at  the  ladies,  in  hope  of  detecting  the  sup- 
posed waggery  by  the  evidence  of  some  furtive 
smile  or  conscious  look.  But  in  vain ;  not  a  dim- 
ple moved  indicative  of  roguery,  nor  did  the  slight- 
est elevation  of  eyebrow  rise  confirmative  of  his 
suspicions.  Hints  and  insinuations  passed  un- 
heeded,— more  particular  inquiries  were  out  of  the 
question : — the  subject  was  unapproachable. 

In  the  mean  time,  '*  patent  cords"  were  just  the 
thing  for  a  morning^s  ride ;  and,  breakfast  ended, 
away  cantered  the  party  over  the  downs,  till,  every 
faculty  absorbed  by  the  beauties,  animate  and  in- 
animate, which  surrounded  him.  Lieutenant  Sea- 
forth  of  the  Bombay  Fencibles,  bestowed  no  more 
thought  upon  his  breeches  than  if  he  had  been 

bom  on  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond. 

*  «  •  « 

Another  night  had  passed  away;  the  sun  rose 
brilliantly,  forming  with  his  level  beams  a  splendid  ' 
rainbow  in  the  far-oif  west,  whither  the  heavy 
cloud,  which  for  the  last  two  hours  had  been  pour- 
ing its  waters  on  the  earth,  was  now  flying  before 
him. 

*'  Ah  I  then,  and  it^s  little  good  itll  be  the  claning 
of  ye,"  apostrophized  Mr.  Barney  Maguire,  as  he 
deposited  in  front  of  his  master^s  toilet,  a  pair  of 
'*  bran-new"  jockey  boots,  one  of  Hoby's  primcst 
fits,  which  the  lieutenant  had  purchai?ed  in  his  way 
through  town.  On  that  very  morning  had  they 
come  for  the  first  time  under  the  volef  s  depurating 
hand,  so  little  soiled,  indeed,  from  the  turfy  ride  of 
the  preceding  day,  tliat  a  less  scrupulous  domestic 
might,  perhaps,  have  considered  the  application  of 
*' Warren's  Matchless,"  or  oxalic  acid,  altogether 
superfiuous.  Not  so,  Barney :  with  the  nicest  care 
had  he  removed  the  slightest  impurity  from  each 
polished  surface,  and  there  they  stood  rejoicing  in 
their  sable  radiance.  No  wonder  a  pang  shot  across 
Mr.  Maguire's  breast,  as  he  thought  on  the  work 
now  cut  out  for  them,  so  difl*erent  from  the  light 
labors  of  the  day  before ;  no  wonder  he  murmured 
with  a  sigh,  as  the  scarce-dried  window-panes  dis- 
closed a  road  now-inch-deep  in  mud,  **  Ah !  then, 
it's  little  good  the  claning  of  ye!" — for  well  had 
he  learned  in  the  hall  below  that  eight  miles  of  a 
stiff  clay  soil  lay  between  the  manor  and  Bolsover 
Abbey,  whose  picturesque  ruins, 

Like  ancient  Borne,  mi^eetlc  In  decay, 

the  party  had  determined  to  explore.  The  master 
had  already  commenced  dressine,  and  the  man  was 
fitting  straps  upon  a  light  pur  of  crane-necked 


spurs,  when  his  hand  was  arrested  by  the  old  ques- 
tion,— "  Barney,  where  are  the  breeches  ?" 
They  were  nowhere  to  be  found  I 

•  «  *  • 

Mr.  Seaforth  descended  that  morning,  whip  in 
hand,  and  equipped  in  a  handsome  green  riding- 
frock,  but  no  "  breeches  and  boots  to  match"  were 
there :  loose  jean  trowsers,  surmounting  a  pair  of 
diminutive  Wellingtons,  embraced,  somewhat  in- 
congniously,  his  nether  man,  vice  the  **  patent 
cords,"  returned,  like  yesterday^s  pantaloons,  ab- 
sent without  leave.  The  *'  top-boots"  had  a  holi- 
day. 

**  A  fine  morning  after  the  rain,"  said  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson  from  Bath. 

'*Just  the  thing  for  the 'ope,"  said  Mr.  Peten. 
*'  I  remember  wlicn  I  was  a  boy — " 

"  Do  hold  your  tongue.  P.,"  said  Mrs.  Peters,— 
advice  which  that  exemplary  matron  was  in  the 
coiiHtant  habit  of  administering  to  ^*  her  P.,"  as  riie 
called  him,  whenever  he  prepared  to  Tent  his  re- 
miniscences. Her  precise  reason  for  thi.s  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  unless,  indeed,  the  storj 
be  true  which  a  little  bird  had  whispered  into  Mn. 
Botherby's  ear, — Mr.  Peters,  though  now  a  wealtbj 
man,  had  received  a  liberal  education  at  a  charitj 
school,  and  was  apt  to  recur  to  the  days  of  hii 
muffin-cap  and  leathers.  As  usual,  he  took  hii 
wife's  hint  in  good  part,  and  ^*  paused  hi  his  reply.** 

*'  A  glorious  day  for  the  ruins!"  said  young  In- 
goldsby.  '*  But,  Charles,  what  the  deuce  are  joa 
about  ? — you  don't  mean  to  ride  through  our  lanef 
in  such  toggery  as  that  ?** 

"  Lassy  me  I"  said  Miss  Julia  Simpkinson,  **  won't 
you  be  very  wet  V* 

*'  You  had  better  take  Tom*B  cab,*'  quoth  the 
squire. 

But  this  proposition  was  at  once  overruled ;  Mnu 
Ogleton  had  already  nailed  the  cab,  a  rehicle  of  all 
others  the  best  adapted  for  a  snug  flirtation. 

"  Or  drive  Miss  Julia  in  the  phaeton  V*  No ;  that 
was  the  post  of  Mr.  Peters,  who,  indifferent  as  an 
equestrian,  had  acquired  some  fame  aa  a  whip  while 
travelling  through  the  midland  countiea  for  the 
firm  of  Bagshaw,  Snivelby,  and  Ohrimee. 

^*  Thank  vou,  I  shall  ride  with  my  cousins,'*  said 
Charles  witb  as  much  nonchalanee  as  he  could  as- 
sume,— and  he  did  so ;  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  Mrs.  PeterSr 
Mr.  Simpkinson  from  Bath,  and  his  eldest  daughter 
with  her  alburn^  following  in  the  family  coach. 
The  gentleman-commoner  "  voted  the  aflair  d— d 
slow,"  and  declined  the  party  altogether  in  favor  of 
the  game-keeper  and  a  cigar.  "There  was  no 
fun  in  looking  at  old  houses  1"  Mrs.  Simpkinson 
preferred  a  short  tejour  in  the  still-room  with  Mn^ 
Botherby,  who  had  promised  to  initiate  her  in  that 
grand  arcanumy  the  transmutation  of  goosebcrrt 
jam  in  Guava  jelly. 

•  »  •  * 

*'  Did  you  ever  sec  an  old  abbey  before,  Mr.  Pe- 
ters r 

*'  Yes,  miss,  a  French  one  ;  we  have  got  one  at 
Ramsgate ;  he  teaches  the  Miss  Joneses  to  parley- 
voo, and  is  turned  of  sixtv." 

Miss  Simpkinson  closed  her  album  with  an  air  of 
ineffable  disdain. 

•  •  •  • 

**  Caroline,"  said  Charles,  "  I  have  bad  some  vety 
odd  dreams  since  I  have  been  at  Tapplngton." 
"Dreams,  have  you?"  smiled  the  young  lady, 
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T  tkper  neck  like  ■  bwmi  id  plaming. 

itaa, — or  dreux,  perbapg,  I  ehoutd  mj ; 
repeated,  It  vu  Blill  the  suue.    And 
a  inugioe  vu  tbe  subject  V 
imraMible   for  me  to  divine,"  ttii  the 
'I  tuTe  not  the  leut  difGoultf  In  guees- 
lie  eje  ae  plainly  aa  CTer  eye  apoke. 
)t — of  ;our  (neat  grandfuiherl" 
ii  a  change  m  tbe  glance — "  My  great 
■1" 

«  old  Sir  fiilea.  or  Sir  John,  yon  told  me 
ilher  day:  he  walked  into  my  bedroom 
rt  cloak  uf  murrey -colored  velvet,  his 
,  and  his  Raleigh-looking  hat  and  Ifeath- 
tbe  picture  represents  him;  but  viih 

lat  was  thatT" 

Is  lower  eilremities,  which  were  virible, 

e  of  a  skeleton." 

liter  taking  a  turn  or  two  about  the 
looking  round  him  with  a  wistful  nir,  he 
le  betfn  foot,  stared  at  me  in  a  manner 
to  dsKribe, — and  then  he — ho  laid  hold 
alooDs;  whipped  his  long  bony  legs  into 
winkling ;  and,  strutting  up  to  the  glass, 


Hew  himself  In  it  with  great  complaccn- 
d  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  Tho  elTorl, 
!emed  to  excite  his  attention  ;  for,  wheel- 
he  showed  me  the  grimmest-looking 
d  you  can  well  imagine,  and  with  an  in- 
grin  strutted  out  of  the  room." 
llCharles.     How  can  you  talk  such  Don- 


-^he  breeches  are  really  gone." 


■llowing  morning,  contrary  to  his  usual 
iforth  was  the  first  person  in  the  break- 
As  DO  one  else  was  present,  he  did 
hat  tdne  young  men  out  of  ten  so  situ- 
haTa  done ;  he  walked  up  to  the  man- 


tel-piece, eMablished  tumself  upon  tbe  rug,  and 
subduclinff  tiia  coat-tails  one  under  each  arm,  turned 
towards  the  ftre  that  portion  of  the  human  ttamt 
which  it  is  considered  equally  Indecorous  to  present 
to  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  A  serious,  not  to  aaj 
anxious,  expression  was  visible  upon  his  good-hu- 
mored countenance,  and  bis  mouth  was  Ott  but- 
toning itself  up  for  an  incipient  whistle,  when  little 
Flo,  a  tiny  spaniel  of  tbe  Blenheim  breed, — the  pet 
object  of  Miss  Julia  Slmpkinson's  aJTections, — 
l>aunced  out  from  beneath  a  sofa,  and  began  to 
bark  at — his  pantaloons. 

They  were  cleverly  "  built,"  of  a  light  gray  tnl«- 
ture,  a  broad  stripe  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet  tra- 
versing each  seam  in  a  perpendicular  direction 
from  hip  to  -ankle,— in  short,  the  regimental  cos- 
tume of  tbe  Royal  Bombay  Fencibles.  Tho  ani- 
mal, educated  in  the  country,  had  never  seen  soch 
a  pair  of  breeches  in  her  iife—Omne  iffnotvm  fro 
magnifies!  The  scarlet  streak,  infiamed  as  it  was 
by  the  reHection  of  (he  fire,  seemed  to  act  on  Fto- 
ru'a  aerres  as  the  same  color  does  On  those  of  bulls 
and  turkeys;  she  advanced  at  the  pat  ie  cKargt, 
and  her  vociferatian,  like  her  amazement,  was  im- 
bounded.  A  Hound  kick  from  the  disgusted  olBcer 
changed  its  character,  and  induced  a  retreat  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  mistress  of  the  pugoacioui 
quadruped  entered  to  tbe  rescue. 

The  conference  between  the  young  gentlemen 
was  neither  brief  in  ite  duration  nor  unimportant 
in  its  result.  The  subject  was  what  the  lawyers 
call  tripartite,  embracing  the  information  that 
Charles  Scaforth  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  Tom  Ingoldnby's  sister;  secondly,  that  the 
lady  had  referred  him  to  "  papa"  for  Us  sanction ; 
thirdly,  and  lastly,  bia  nightly  viailations,  and  con- 
sequent bereavement.  At  the  two  first  items  Tom 
smiled  auspiciously ; — at  the  lost,  be  burst  out  into 
an  absolute  "  guffaw." 

"Steal  your  breeches! — Miss  Bailey  over  again, 
by  Jove,"  shouted  Ingoldsby.  "  But  a  gentleman, 
you  Bay, — and  Sir  Giles  too. — I  am  not  sure, 
Charles,  whether  I  ought  not  to  call  you  out  for 
asper^ng  tbe  honor  of  the  family  1" 

"Laugh  as  jou  will,  Tom, — l)e  as  incrednlovs 
as  you  please.  One  fact  is  incontestable, — the 
breeches  are  gone!  Look  here — I  am  reduced  to 
my  regimentals ;  and  if  these  go,  to-morrow  I  must 
borrow  of  you!" 

Rochefoucault  BSjs,  there  Is  something  ui  tbe 
misfortunes  of  our  very  beet  friends  that  does  not 
displease  us; — assuredly  we  can,  most  of  us,  laugh 
at  their  petty  inconveniences,  till  called  upon  to 
supply  (hem.  Tom  composed  his  features  an  the 
instant,  and  replied  with  more  gravity,  as  well  aa 
with  an  eiplelive,  which,  if  my  Lord  Mayor  had 
been  within  hearing,  might  have  cost  him  five  shil- 
lings. 

"  There  is  something  very  queer  in  this,  af^r  alt. 
The  clothes,  you  say,  have  poiitivcly  disappeared, 
Somebody  is  playing  you  a  trick ;  and  (en  to  one 
your  servant  has  a  hand  in  it.  By  the  way,  I  beard 
something  yesterday  of  his  kicking  up  a  bobbery 
in  the  kitchen,  and  seeinf;  a  ghost,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  himselT.  Depend  upon  it,  Barney  is  in 
the  plot  t" 

It  now  struck  the  lieutenant  at  once,  that  tbe 
usually  buoyant  spirits  of  his  attendant  had  of  lata 
been  materially  sobered  down,  his  loquacity  ob- 
viously drcumscritjed,  and  that  he,  the  said  lieu- 
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tenant,  had  actually  rung  bis  bell  three  several 
times  that  very  morning  before  he  could  procure 
hb  attendance.  Mr.  Maguire  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned, and  underwent  a  close  examination.  The 
**  bobbery"  was  easily  explained.  Mr.  Oliver  Dobbs 
had  hinted  his  disapprobation  of  a  flirtation  carry- 
ing on  between  the  gentleman  from  Munster  and 
the  lady  from  the  Rue  St.  Honors.  Mademoiselle 
had  boxed  Mr.  Maguirc^s  ears,  and  Mr.  Maguire 
had  pulled  Mademoiselle  upon  his  knee,  and  the 
lady  had  not  cried  Man  Dieu!  And  Mr.  Oliver 
Dobbs  said  it  was  very  wrong ;  and  Mrs.  Botherby 
said  it  was  ^*  scandalous,"  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  any  moral  kitchen ; — and  Mr.  Maguire  had 
got  hold  of  the  Honorable  Augustus  Sucklethumb- 
kin*s  powder-flask,  and  had  put  large  pinches  of  the 
best  double  Dartford  into  Mr.  Dobbs's  tobacco-box ; 
— and  Mr.  Dobbs^s  pipe  had  exploded,  and  set  fire 
to  Mrs.  Botherby's  Sunday  cap — and  Mr.  Maguire 
had  put  it  out  with  the  slop-basin,  *^  barring  the 
wig ;" — and  then  they  were  all  so  '*  cantankerous," 
that  Barney  had  gone  to  take  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  then — then  Mr.  Barney  had  seen  a 
ghost !  I 

"  A  what  ?  you  blockhead  ?"  asked  Tom  In- 
goldsby. 

*'  Sure  then,  and  it's  meself  will  tell  your  honor 
the  rights  of  it,"  said  the  ghost-seer.  *'  Meself  and 
Miss  Pauline,  sir,— or  Miss  Pauline  and  meself,  for 
the  ladies  come  first  anyhow, — we  got  tired  of  the 
hobstropylous  skrimmaging  among  the  ould  ser- 
vants, that  didnH  know  a  joke  when  they  seen  one: 
and  we  went  out  to  look  at  the  comet,  that's  the 
rory-bory-alehouse,  they  calls  him  in  this  country, 
— and  we  walked  upon  the  lawn, — and  divil  of  any 
alehouse  there  was  there  at  all ;  and  Miss  Pauline 
said  it  was  because  of  the  shrubbery  maybe,  and 
why  wouldn't  wc  see  it  better  beyonst  the  trees  ? 
— and  so  we  went  to  the  trees,  but  sorrow  a  comet 
did  meself  see  there,  barring  a  big  ghost  instead 
of  it." 

"  A  ghost  ?    And  what  sort  of  a  ghost,  Barney  ?" 

**  Oeh,  then,  divil  a  lie  I'll  tell  your  honor.  A 
tall  ould  gentleman  he  was,  all  in  white,  with  a 
shovel  on  the  shoulder  of  him,  and  a  big  torch  in 
bis  fist, — though  what  he  wanted  with  that  it's  me- 
self can't  tell,  for  his  eyes  were  like  gig-lamps,  let 
alone  the  moon  and  the  comet,  which  wasn't  there 
at  all ; — and  '  Barney,'  says  he  to  me, — 'cause  why 
he  knew  me, — '  Barney,'  says  he,  *  what  is  it  your'e 
doing  with  the  colleen  there,  Barney?' — Divil  a 
word  did  I  say.  Miss  Pauline  screeched,  and  cried 
murther  in  French,  and  ran  off  with  herself;  and 
of  course  meself  was  in  a  mighty  hurry  after  the 
lady,  and  had  no  time  to  stop  palavering  with  him 
any  way;  so  I  dispersed  at  once,  and  the  ghost 
vanished  in  a  flame  of  fire !" 

Mr.  Maguire's  account  was  received  with  avowed 
incredulity  by  both  gentlemen ;  but  Barney  stuck 
to  his  text  with  unflinching  pertinacity.  A  refer- 
ence to  Mademoiselle  was  suggested,  but  abandon- 
ed, as  neither  party  had  a  taste  for  delicate  inves- 
tigations. 

"  rU  tell  you  what,  Seaforth,"  said  Ingoldsby, 
after  Barney  had  received  his  dismissal,  **  that  there 
is  a  trick  here  is  evident;  and  Barney's  vision 
may  possibly  be  a  part  of  it.  Whether  he  is  most 
knave  or  fool,  you  best  know.  At  all  events,  I  will 
sit  up  with  you  to-night,  and  see  if  I  can  convert 
my  ancestor  into  a  visiting  acquaintance.  Moan- 
while,  your  finger  on  your  lip  I" 


Twas  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 

When  charehyuds  yawn,  and  grares  giro  up  their  desd. 

Gladly  would  I  grace  my  tale  with  a  decent  hor- 
ror, and  therefore  I  do  beseech  the  **  gentle  reader" 
to  believe,  that  if  all  the  suecedanea  to  this  myste- 
rious narrative  are  not  in  strict  keeping,  he  will  as- 
cribe it  only  to  the  disgraceful  innovations  of  rood- 
em  degeneracy  upon  the  sober  and  dignified  habita 
of  our  ancestors.  I  can  introduce  him,  it  is  true, 
into  an  old  and  high-roofed  chamber,  its  walls  cov- 
ered on  three  sides  with  black  oak  wainscoting, 
adorned  with  carvings  of  fruit  and  flowers  long 
anterior  to  those  of  Grinling  Gibbons ;  the  fourth 
side  is  clothed  with  a  curious  remnant  of  dingy 
tapestry,  once  elucidatory  of  some  Scriptural  his- 
tory, but  of  which  not  even  Mrs.  Botherby  could 
determine.  Mr.  Simpkinson,  who  had  examined  it 
carefully,  inclined  to  believe  the  principal  figure  to 
be  either  Bathsheba,  or  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den ; 
while  Tom  Ingoldsby  decided  in  favor  of  the  King 
of  Bashan.  All,  however,  was  conjecture,  tradi- 
tion being  silent  on  the  subject. — A  lofYy  arched 
portal  led  into,  and  a  little  arched  portal  led  out  of, 
this  apartment;  they  were  opposite  each  other, 
and  each  possessed  the  security  of  massy  bolts  on 
its  interior.  The  bedstead,  too,  was  not  one  of 
yesterday,  but  manifestly  coeval  with  days  ere  Scd- 
dons  was,  and  when  a  good  four-post  "article"  was 
deemed  worthy  of  being  a  royal  bequest.  The  bed 
itself,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  palliasse,  mat- 
tresses, etc.,  was  of  far  later  date,  and  looked  most 
incongruously  comfortable  ;  the  casements,  too, 
with  their  little  diamond-sha[>ed  panes  and  iron 
binding,  had  given  way  to  the  modern  heterodoxT 
of  the  sash-window.  Nor  was  this  all  that  con- 
spired to  ruin  the  costume,  and  render  the  room  a 
meet  haunt  for  such  **  mixed  spirits"  only  as  could 
condescend  to  don  at  the  same  time  an  Elizabethan 
doublet  and  Bond  street  inexpressibles. 

With  their  green  morocco  slippers  on  a  modem 
fender,  in  front  of  a  disgracefully  modem  grate, 
sat  two  young  gentlemen,  clad  in  '*  shawl-pattern*' 
dressing  gowns  and  black  silk  stocks,  mucn  at  va- 
riance with  the  high,  cane-backed  chairs  which  sup- 
ported them.  A  bunch  of  abomination  called  a 
cigar,  recked  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  mouth 
of  one,  and  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  mouth 
of  the  other ; — an  arrangement  happily  adapted  for 
the  escape  of  the  noxious  fumes  up  the  chimney, 
without  that  unmerciful  "  funking"  each  other, 
which  a  less  scientific  disposition  of  the  weed  would 
have  induced.  A  small  pembroke  table  filled  up 
the  intervening  space  between  them,  sustaining,  at 
each  extremity,  an  elbow  and  a  glass  of  toddy ; — 
thus  in  "lonely  pensive  contemplation"  were  the 
two  worthies  occupied,  when  the  **  iron  tongue  of 
midnight  had  tolled  twelve." 

"Ghost-time's  come?"  said  Ingoldsby,  taking 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  watch  like  a  gold  half- 
crown,  and  consulting  it  as  though  he  suspected 
the  turret-clock  over  the  stables  of  mendacity. 

"  Hush !"  said  Charles ;  "  did  I  no^  hear  a  foot- 
step ?" 

There  was  a  pause :  there  vhu  a  footstep— it 
sounded  distinctly-— it  reached  the  door — it  hesi- 
tated, stopped,  and — passed  on. 

Tom  darted  across  the  room,  threw  open  the 
door,  and  became  aware  of  Mrs.  Botherby  toddling 
to  her  chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery, 
after  dosing  one  of  the  housemaids  with  an  ap- 
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proved  julep  from  the  Coantess  of  Kent*6  **  Choice 
Manual'* 

<*  Good  night,  sir  !**  said  Mrs.  Botherby. 

*'  Go  to  the  d — 1 1^*  said  the  disappointed  ghost- 
hunter. 

An  hour — two— rolled  on,  and  still  no  spectral 
▼isitation ;  nor  did  aught  intervene  to  make  night 
hideous;  and  when  the  turret-clock  sounded  at 
length  the  hour  of  three,  Ingoldsby,  whose  pa- 
tience and  grog  were  alike  exhausted,  sprang  from 
hiB  chair,  saying — 

**  This  is  all  infernal  nonsense,  my  good  fellow. 
Deuce  of  any  ghost  shall  we  see  to-night ;  it^s  long 
past  the  canonical  hour.  I'm  off  to  bed ;  and  as 
to  your  breeches,  Fll  insure  them  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  at  least,  at  the  price  of  the  buck- 


n 


ram. 

"Certainly. — Oh !  thank'ee ; — to  be  sure !"  stam- 
mered Charles,  rousing  himself  from  a  reverie, 
which  had  degenerated  into  an  absolute  snooze. 

**  Good  night,  my  boy !  Bolt  the  door  behind 
me ;  and  defy  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pre- 
tender I—'' 

Seaforth  followed  his  friend's  advice,  and  the 
next  morning  came  down  to  breakfast  dressed  in 
the  habiliments  of  the  preceding  day.  The  charm 
was  broken,  the  demon  defeated ;  the  light  grays 
with  the  red  stripe  down  the  seams  were  yet  in  re- 
rwN  n^urd,  and  adorned  the  person  of  their  lawful 
proprietor. 

Tom  felicitated  himself  and  his  partner  of  the 

watch  on  the  result  of  their  vigilance ;  but  there 

Js  a  rustic  adage,  which  warns  us  against  self-gratu- 

lation  before  we  are  quite  *'  out  of  the  wood." — 

Seaforth  was  yet  within  its  verge. 

•  «  •  « 

A  rap  at  Tom  Ingoldsby's  door  the  following 
morning  startled  him  as  he  was  shaving : — ^he  cut 
his  chin. 

**  Come  in,  and  be  d — d  to  you!"  said  the  mar- 
tyr, pressing  his  thumb  on  the  scariiicd  epidermis. 
—The  door  opened,  and  exhibited  Mr.  Barney  Ma- 
guire. 

"  Well,  Barney,  what  is  it  ?"  quoth  the  sufferer, 
adopting  the  vernacular  of  his  visitant. 
.    "  The  master,  sir '' 

"Well,  what  does  he  want?" 

"  The  loanst  of  a  breeches,  plase  your  honor." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me — By  heaven, 
this  is  too  good!"  shouted  Tom,  bursting  into  a 
fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  ^*  Why,  Barney,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  the  gnost  has  got  them  again  y" 

Mr.  Maguire  did  not  respond  to  the  young  squire's 
risibility ;  the  cast  of  his  countenance  was  decidedly 
serious. 

**  Faith,  then,  it's  gone  they  are,  sure  enough ! 
Hasn't  meself  been  looking  over  the  bed,  and  un- 
der the  bed,  and  in  the  bed,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
and  divil  a  ha'p'orth  of  breeches  is  there  to  the 
fore  at  all : — Pm  bothered  entirely !" 
.  "  Hark'ee  t  Mr.  Barney,"  said  Tom,  incautiously 
removing  his  thumb,  and  letting  a  crimson  stream 
**  incarnadine  the  multitudinous"  lather  that  plas- 
tered his  throat, — *'  this  may  be  all  very  well  with 
your  master,  but  you  don't  humbug  me,  sir : — tell 
me  instantly  what  have  you  done  with  the  clothes?" 

This  abrupt  transition  from  *'  lively  to  severe" 
eertainly  took  Maguire  by  surprise,  and  he  seemed 
for  an  instant  as  much  disconcerted  as  it  is  possible 
to  disconcert  an  Irish  gentleman's  gentleman. 

'*Mef  is  it  meself,  then,  that's  the  ghost,  to 


yoor  honor's  thinking?"  said  he,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  and  with  a  slight  shade  of  indignation  in  his 
tones :  "  is  it  I  would  stale  the  master's  things, — 
and  what  would  I  do  with  them  ?" 

**  That  you  best  know : — ^what  your  purpose  is  I 
can't  guess,  for  I  don't  think  you  mean  to  *  stale' 
them,  as  you  call  it ;  but  that  you  are  concerned  in 
their  disappearance,  I  am  satisfied.  Confound  this 
blood ! — ^give  me  a  towel,  Barney." 

Maguire  acquitted  himself*  of  the  commission. 
"  As  I've  a  sowl,  your  honor,"  said  he,  solemnly, 
**  little  it  is  meself  knows  of  the  matter ;  and  after 
what  I  seen ^" 

*'  What  you've  seen  ?  Why,  what  hav€  you  seen? 
— Barney,  I  don't  want  to  inquire  into  your  flirta- 
tions ;  but  don't  suppose  you  can  palm  off  your 
saucer  eyes  and  gig-lamps  upon  me !" 

**  Then,  as  sure  as  your  honor  's  standing  there  I 
saw  him :  and  why  wouldn't  I,  when  Miss  Pauline 
was  to  the  fore  as  well  as  meself,  and " 

'*  Get  along  with  your  nonsense, — leave  the  room, 
sir!" 

"But  the  master!"  said  Barney,  imploringly; 
*'  and  without  a  breeches ! — sure  he'll  be  catching 
cowld  I— " 

**  Take  that,  rascal !"  replied  Ingoldsby,  throw- 
ing a  pair  of  pantaloons  at,  rather  than  to,  him ; 
**  but  don't  suppose,  sir,  you  shall  carry  on  your 
tricks  here  with  impunity ;  recollect  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  treadmill,  and  that  my  father  is  a 
county  magistrate." 

Barney's  eye  flashed  fire, — ^he  stood  erect,  and 
was  about  to  speak ;  but,  mastering  himself,  not 
without  an  effort,  he  took  up  the  garment,  and  left 

the  room  as  perpendicular  as  a  quaker. 

«  •  •  • 

**  Ingoldsby,"  said  Charles  Seaforth,  after  break- 
fast, **  this  is  now  past  a  joke  ;  to-day  is  the  last  of 
my  stay ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  ties  which  detain 
me,  common  decency  obliges  me  to  visit  home  after 
so  long  an  absence.  I  shall  come  to  an  immediate 
explanation  with  your  father  on  the  subject  nearest 
my  heart,  and  depart  while  I  have  a  change  of 
dress  left.  On  his  answer  will  my  return  depend ! 
in  the  mean  time  tell  me  candidly, — I  ask  it  in  all 
seriousness,  and  as  a  friend, — am  I  not  a  dupe  to 
your  well-known  propensity  to  hoaxing  ?  have  you 
not  a  hand  in " 

"No,  by  Heaven!  Seaforth;  I  see  what  you 
mean :  on  my  honor,  I  am  as  much  mystified  as 
yourself;  and  if  your  servant ^" 

"  Not  he : — ^if  there  be  a  trick,  he  at  least  is  not 
privy  to  it." 

"  If  there  be  a  trick  ?  Why,  Charles,  do  you 
think " 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,  Tom.  As  surely  as 
you  are  a  living  man,  so  surely  did  that  spectral 
anatomy  visit  my  room  again  last  night,  grin  in  my 
face,  and  walk  away  with  my  trousers ;  nor  was  I 
able  to  spring  from  my  bed,  or  break  the  chain 
which  seemed  to  bind  me  to  my  pillow." 

"  Seaforth !"  said  Ingoldsby,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  I  will — ^but  hush !  here  are  the  girls  and  my  father. 
— I  will  carry  off  the  females,  and  leave  you  a  clear 
field  with  the  governor :  carry  your  point  with  him, 
and  we  will  talk  about  your  breeches  afterwards." 

Tom's  diversion  was  successful;  he  carried  off 
the  ladies  en  masse  to  look  at  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  class  Dodecandria  Monogyniay — which 
they  could  not  find  ; — while  Seaforth  marched 
boldly  up  to  the  encounter,  and  carried  "  the  gov- 
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eraor'a"  oatworka  b;  •  coup  di  main.  I  dull  not 
stop  to  describe  the  progrew  of  (he  kttack ;  suffice 
it  that  it  wu  u  Bucceaaful  as  could  have  beeb 
wiahed,  and  that  Seaforth  was  referred  back  agaiii 
to  (he  lad^.  The  happj  lover  was  off  at  i  tangent ; 
the  botBDical  party  was  soon  arertaken ;  and  tin- 
arm  of  Caroline,  whom  a  vain  endceTor  to  apell 
out  the  Liniuean  name  of  a  daffy-down-dilly  had 
detained  a  liiilc  in  the  rear  of  the  bthera^naa  aooD 
firtul;  locked  in  his  own. 

Wh.l  WM  the  wnrM  lo  tbfm, 
111.  nulK-.  tta  oQawLso,  uiil  lla  -brpeQhes'  M! 
Scarorih  was  in  the  BcvcQth  heaven ;  he  retired  to 
bia  room  chat  night  as  bappj  as  if  do  such  thing 
■9  a  goblin  had  ever  been  heard  of,  and  persona) 
chattels  were  ae  veil  fenced  in  by  Ian  aa  real  prop- 
erty. Sol  EO  Tom  Ingoldsby:  the  myalery— for 
mystery  there  eTJdentl;  was, — had  not  only  piqued  , 
bia  curiosity,  but  ruifled  his  temper.  The  watch  of 
the  previous  night  hud  been  unBui*ccB.<<ful.  probably  | 
because  it  was  undisguised.  To-night  be  would 
"ensconce  himself," — not  indeed  "behind  the  ar- 
ras,"— for  the  little  (hut  remained  was,  as  we  have 
wen,  nailed  to  tlic  wall, — but  in  a  small  closi't 
which  opened  from  one  corner  of  the  room,  aiiil,  : 
bj  leaving  the  door  ajar,  would  pve  to  its  oecu- 

Ent  a  view  of  alt  that  might  pass  in  the  apartment.  ' 
ire  did  the  young  ghOHt-hunter  take  up  a  posi-  I 
tion,  with  a  good  atout  sapling  under  bis  arm.  a  full 
half-liour  before  Seaforth  retired  for  the  night.  ' 
Not  even  bis  friend  did  he  let  into  hia  confidence, 
fiJly  determined  that  if  his  plan  did  not  succeed, 
tbe  bilure  should  he  attributed  to  himself  alone,  I 
At  the  usual  hour  of  separation  for  the  night,  | 
Tom  saw,  from  his  concealment,  the  lieutenant  en- 

with  an  expression  so  joyous  as  to  betoken  that  his  ; 
thoughts  were  mainly  occupcd  by  his  approaching 
happiness,  proceed  slowly  to  disrobe  himself.  The  ' 
coat,  the  wuistcoat,  the  black  silk  slock,  were  grad-  . 
ually  discarded ;  the  green  morocco  slippers  were 
kicked  olf,  and  then — ay,  and  then — his  counte- 
nance grew  grave;  it  seemed  to  occur  to  him  all  i 
at  once  that  Ibis  was  bis  kst  stake,— nay,  that  the  I 
Tery  brecclies  he  had  on  were  not  his  own, — that 
to-morrow  morning  was  his  last,  and  that  if  he  tost 

tAtm  .     A  glance  showed  that  his  mind  was 

made  up;  he  replaced  the  single  button  he  hadjust 
abducted,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed  in  a  state 
of  transition, — half  chrysalis,  half  grub. 

Wearily  did  Tom  Ingoldsby  watch  the  sleeper  by 
the  Bickering  light  of  the  night-lamp,  till  the  clock, 
striking  one,  induced  him  to  increase  the  narrow 
opening  whicli  he  bad  left  for  tlie  purpose  of  ob- 
Mrialion.  The  motion,  slight  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
attract  Charles's  attention;  for  he  raised  himself 
suddenly  lo  a  sitting  posture,  listened  for  a  moment, 
and  then  stood  upright  upon  the  Boor.  Ingoldsby 
was  on  the  point  of  discovering  himself,  when,  the 
light  Bashing  full  upon  his  friend's  countenance,  he 
perceived  that,  though  his  eyes  were  open,  "their 
aense  was  shut,"— that  he  was  yet  under  tbe  in- 
fluence of  sleep.  Seaforth  advanced  slowly  lo  the 
toilet,  lit  bis  candle  at  the  lamp  that  stood  on  it, 
then,  going  hack  to  tbe  bed's  foot,  appeared  to 
■earch  eageriy  for  something  which  bo  could  not 
find.  For  a  few  moments  be  seemed  restlesq  and 
uneasy,  walking  round  the  apartment  and  eiamin-  i 
iDg  the  chairs,  till,  coming  fully  in  fhint  of  a  large  ] 
~  ing-glass  that  Sanked  the  dressing-table,  be  1 
'  mplating  bis  flgure  In  it.     He  | 


paused,  as  if  ci 


now  returned  towards  the  bed ;  pat  on  his  sBppett, 

and,  with  cautious  and  stealthy  atepa,  proceeded 
towards  tbe  little  arched  doorway  that  opeoed  «d 
tbe  private  staircase. 
As  he  drew  the  bolt,  Tom  Ingoldsby  emeiged 

,  from  his  hiding-place ;  but  the  sleep-walker  beard 
him  not ;  he  proceeded  eotUy  down  stairs,  followed 
at  •  due  distance  by  bis  fi-iend  ;  opened  (be  door 

I  which  led  out  upon  the  gardens  ;  and  stood  at  onc« 
among  the  thickest  of  the  shmbs,  which  there  Mat- 
tered  round   the  base   of   a  romer   turret,   and 

I  screened  the  postern  from  common  obserration. 

I  At  this  moment,  Ingoldsby  had  neariy  spoiled  all  by 

I  making  a  fiJse  step:  the  sound  attracted  Seaforth^ 
attention, — he  paused  and  turned;  and,  as  the  full 
moon  shed  her  light   directly  npon   bu   pale  and 

I  troubled  features,  Tom  marked,  almost  with  disnis}, 
the  filed  and  rayless  appearance  of  his  eyes: — 

Tlivrii  wu  no  ipMQktion  In  thoae  orba 

That  he  did  glan  wllhaL 

The  perfect  stillneaa  preserved  by  his  follower 
seemed  to  reassure  him ;  he  turned  udde ;  and  frooi 

the  midst  of  a  thickset  laurustinus,  drew  forth  a 
gardener's  spade,  shouldering  which  he  proceeded 
with  greater  rapidity  into  the  midst  of  the  shnib- 
bery.  Arrived  at  a  certain  point  where  the  earth 
sei-med  to  have  been  recently  disturbed,  he  aet  hLn- 
self  heartily  to  the  task  of  digginr,  tiU,  baring 
thrown  up  several  shovelfuls  of  mouM,  be  slopped. 
Bung  down  his  tool,  and  very  composedly  began  w 
disencumber  hlinsclf  of  bis  pantaloons. 

Up  to  this  moment,  Tom  had  watched  him  with  a 
wary  eye  ;  he  now  advanced  cantiously,  and,  aahia 
friend  was  busily  engaged  in  disentangling  bimseir 
from  bis  garment,  made  himself  master  of  the 
spade.  Seaforth,  meanwhile,  had  accomplished  his 
purpose :  he  stood  for  a  moment  with 

Hii  Btrennien  waving  In  the  wind, 
occupied  in  carefully  rolling  up  the  amaltclothM 
Into  as  compact  a  form  as  possible,  and  all  hcedleti 
of  ihc  breath  of  heaven,  which  might  certainly  ba 
supposed,  at  sach  a  moment,  and  In  auch  a  pligbt, 
to  "  viHt  his  frame  too  roughly." 

— He  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  low  to  depesit 
the  pantaloons  )n  the  grave  which  he  had  been  dig- 
ipng  for  ihem,  when  Tom  Ingoldsby  came  close  bit- 
hind  him,  and  with  tbe  Bat  side  of  the  spade — 

The  shock  was  efTectaal ; — never  again  was  Uen- 
lensnt  Seaforth  known  to  act  the  part  of  a  som- 
nambulist. One  by  one,  his  breeches, — his  tronans, 
— bis  pantaloons, — his  silk-net  lights, — bis  patent 
cords, — his  showy  grays  with  the  broad  red  strip* 
of  the  Bombay  Fencibles,  were  brought  to  light, — 
rescued  from  the  grave  in  which  they  had  been  bu- 
ried like  the  strata  of  a  Christmas  pie;  and,  after 
having  been  well  aired  by  lira.  Bo^crby,  beeam* 
once  again  cBective. 

The  family,  the  ladies  especially,  hagfaed;— the 
Peterses  laughed; — the  Smpklnsoos  laughed; — 
Barney  Uaguire  cried  "Botheration!"  and  Jfa'*- 
^tl!t  Pauiiru,  "  Man  jWm  T 

Charles  Seaforth,  nnable  to  &ee  the  qniariag 
which  awaited  him  on  all  sides,  itartrd  off  two 
bouts  earlier  than  be  had  propoaed: — be  aooo  n- 
mmed,  however,  and  having,  at  hla  &thn4iH)aw^ 

shooUng  Dahotis,  It 

Hr.  ampUDSOU  from  Balk  «d  INt'  Mind  Ol 
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ceremony,  being  engtged  at  the  Grand  Junction 
Meeting  of  Sfavang,   then  congregating  from  all 

Srta  of  the  known  world  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
a  eaaay,  demonstrating  that  the  globe  is  a  great 
custard,  whipped  into  coagulation  by  whirlwinds, 
and  cooked  by  electricity, — a  little  too  much  baked 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  a  thought  underdone 
about  the  Bog  of  Allan, — was  highly  spoken  of, 
and  narrowly  escaped  obtaining  a  Bridgewatcr 
prize. 

Miss  Simpkinson  and  her  sister  acted  as  brides- 
maids on  the  occasion;  the  former  wrote  an  fp- 
Wud^Miivm^  and  the  latter  cried  *'  Lassy  me !"  at 
the  clergyman's  wig.    Some  years  have  since  rolled 


on ;  the  union  has  been  crowned  with  two  or  three 
tidy  little  oflshoots  from  the  family  tree,  of  whom 
Master  Neddy  is  *'  grand-papa's  darling,'"  and  Mary- 
Anne  mamma's  particular  ^^Sock."  I  shall  only 
add,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seaforth  arc  living  together 
quite  OS  happily  as  two  good-hearted,  good-tem- 
pered bodies,  very  fond  of  each  other,  can  possibly 
do:  and  that,  since  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
Charles  has  shown  no  disposition  to  jump  out  of 
bed,  or  ramble  out  of  doors  o'nights, — though, 
from  his  entire  devotion  to  every  wish  and  whim 
of  his  young  wife,  Tom  insinuates  that  the  fair 
Caroline  does  still  occasionally  take  advantage  of  it 
so  far  as  to  *^  slip  on  the  Breeches." 
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I  CANNOT  say  that  the  manners  of  my  new  friend 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  me ;  nay,  I 
most  own  that  with  respect  to  my  cousin  Nicholas, 
my  temper  was  even  more  fastidious.  In  vain  did 
that  faeetioua  young  gentleman  exhibit  Some  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  his  wit  for  my  entertainment ; 
is  Tain  were  the  most  Jocose  feats  of  practical  inge- 
nuity, feats  which  convulsed  all  the  grooms  and 
footmen  in  the  house  with  laughter,  brought  for- 
ward to  amuse  me ;  in  vain  did  he  tie  the  wheel  of 
a  post-chaise,  which  had  drawn  up  at  a  door  in  the 
▼iOage,  to  one  of  the  legs  of  an  acyacent  fruit-stall, 
and  occasion  in  consequence  a  most  ludicrous  sub- 
version of  the  fragile  fabric  on  the  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  vehicle,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  a 
profane  old  apple-woman,  who  loaded  the  unknown 
malefactor  with  her  bitterest  execrations ;  in  vain 
did  he  even  exercise  his  humor  on  my  own  person, 
patting  drugs  of  a  cathartic  quality  into  my  soup, 
or  removing  the  linchpins  from  a  pony -chaise,  which 
I  was  fond  of  driving  about  the  grounds,  and  there- 
by occasioning  me  an  unexpected  descent  from  my 
triumphal  ear,  accomplished  with  far  more  of  preci- 
pitation than  grace — still,  I  was  so  weak  as  to  re- 
main insensible  to  his  merit,  and  even  to  look  upon 
these  sprightly  sallies  with  some  degree  of  anger 
and  indignation.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  I 
must  have  appeared  to  him  a  very  dull  dog,  and 
should  in  all  probability  have  soon  incurred  liis  hu- 
premc  contempt,  but  for  an  event  which,  I  have 
since  had  reason  to  imagine,  changed  in  some  de- 
gree the  nature  of  his  feelings  toward  me. 

The  last  accounts  from  Spain  had  stated  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  two  contending  armies,  and  the 
public  journals  did  not  hesitate  to  specukite  on  the 
probability  of  an  approaching  engagement.  These 
conjectures  derived  much  additional  strength  from 
the  contents  of  private  dispatches;  and,  among 
others,  of  letters  received  by  my  mother  from  her 

husband,  who,  from  his  situation  in  Lord 's 

stafl^  had  good  grounds  for  supposing  such  a  cir- 
cuDStance  to  be  very  likely  to  take  pUice.  My 
mother's  anxiety  was,  of  course,  extreme;  nor 
coidd  I  fail  to  partake  of  the  same  feelings,  when, 
one  morning,  the  rest  of  the  family  being  already 
amsmbled  at  breakfiut,  my  cousin  Nicholas,  who 
was  usiMlly  later  than  any  other  of  the  party,  en- 
tsvpd  the  room. 

HQa  countenance,  unlike  its  usual  expression,  was 
licui^  and  eien  solemn ;  his  step  slow  and  hesi- 


tating, while  a  degree  of  disorder  was  visible  in  his 
whole  demeanor.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  break- 
fast-table in  silence,  and  began  to  occupy  himself 
with  his  teacup,  bending  down  his  head,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  shading  hjs  countenance  from  the 
observation  of  the  compahy.  My  uncle  at  this  mo- 
ment inquired  for  the  newspaper,  the  invariable 
concomitant  of  his  morning  meal,  and  was  answered 
by  the  butler  that  he  had  placed  it  on  the  table  as 
usual,  before  any  of  the  family  had  come  down,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Bull  winkle,  whom  he  thought  he  had  seen 
engaged  in  its  perusal. 

**  And  pray,  Mr.  Nick,  what  have  you  done  with 
it  ?"  cried  Sir  Oliver.  "  I  did  not  know  you  had 
been  up  so  early." 

'*Done  with  it,  sir?"  stammered  my  cousin. 
**  Nothing,  sir — that  is,  nothing  in  particular.  I 
have  left  it  in  my  own  room,  I  dare  say;  I  can 
fetch  it,  if  you  wish  me,  sir — that  u — but  perhaps 
you  will  like  to  read  it  after  breakfast  ?" — and  his 
eye  glanced  significantly  toward  my  mother. 

Its  expression  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  She 
caught  the  alarm  instantly,  and  rising  from  her 
chair,  while  her  trembling  limbs  scarce  suflSced  to 
bear  her  weight,  and  her  &ce  turned  ashy  pale,  ex- 
claimed, *' There  is  news  from  Spain!  I  am  sure 
of  it— and  SufTord  is  killed !" 

Her  words  were  electrical,  and  a  simultaneous 
conviction  of  their  truth  blanched  every  cheek. 

**  Killed !"  returned  my  cousin  Nicholas.  "  No, 
my  dear  aunt — that  is — I  hope  not ;  but — ^there  has 
been  an  action — a  severe  one,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
be  prepared — ^" 

Mrs.  Stafford's  worst  fears  were  confirmed:  she 
fainted,  and  was  carried  from  the  room.    In  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  no  one  thought  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  sad  particulars  of  the  disaster  that  had 
overwhelmed  us.    Sir  Oliver  first  asked  the  ques* 
tion,  and  demanded  to  see  the  fiital  paper.      My 
cousin  immediately  complied  with  the  requisition, 
and  produced  it  from  his  pocket ;  saying,  coolly,  aa 
he  put  it  into  his  father's  hand,  that  "he  was  sorry 
to  see  his  aunt  so  discomposed,  as  his  uncle  StaflTord 
might  not,  after  all,  be  killed,  or  even  wounded,  aa 
his  name  certainly  was  not  in  the  list  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other." 

"Not  in  the  list!"  roared  Sr  Oliver.  "Then 
what  the  d — 1  did  you  mean,  you  young  rascal,  by 
alarming  us  aU  in  this  manner?"  and  stood  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  in  which  Joy,  surprise. 
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■nd  anger,  were  most  ludicroufllj  commiiigled ;  while 
I,  as  the  conviction  that  mj  ingenious  coumn  had 
merely  been  once  more  indulging  his  taste  for 
pleasantry  flashed  upon  my  mind,  sprung  forward 
in  the  heat  of  my  indignation,  and,  with  a  tolerably 
well-directed  blow  of  my  arm,  levelled  that  jocose 
young  gentleman  with  the  floor. 

A  yell,  shrill  and  piercing  as  that  of  the  fabled 
mandrake,  when  torn  by  the  hand  of  violence  from 
its  parent  earth,  accompanied  his  prostration,  and 
the  ill-concealed  triumph  which  had  begun  to  spar- 
kle in  his  eye  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  gave 
way  to  a  strong  aprearance  of  disgust  at  this  forci- 
ble appeal  to  his  feeling.'*.  But  Sir  Oliver,  with  all 
his  partiality  for  his  heir,  was  at  this  moment  too 
angry  to  take  up  his  cause :  he  ordered  him  instant- 
ly out  of  the  room,  while  I  hurried  off  to  console 
my  mother  with  the  intelligence  that  the  fears  she 
had  been  so  cruelly  subjected  to  were  altogether 
groundless,  and  that  the  affair,  to  use  a  frequent 
and  favorite  phrase  of  my  cousin  Nicholas,  was 
**  nothing  but  a  jolly  good  hoax  from  beginning  to 
end." 

I  found  my  mother  still  suffering  severely  under 
the  impression  that  the  blood  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band had  mingled  with  that  of  many  of  his  brave 
countrymen  in  crimsoning  the  plains  of  Talavera. 
Painful  as  it  M'as  to  witness  her  distress,  I  almost 
dreaded  to  inform  her  that  she  had  been  imposed 
upon,  lest  the  sudden  transition  from  despair  to 
extreme  joy,  on  finding  her  apprehensions  for  his 
safety  entirely  groundless,  should  prove  too  much 
for  her  agitated  mind,  and  plunge  her  perhaps  into 
a  situation  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  state 
of  insensibility  from  which  she  was  now  beginning 
slowly  to  emerge. 

Fortunately,  while  I  was  yet  meditating  on  the 
best  method  of  conveying  the  happy  news  to  her 
with  the  caution  it  required,  Dr.  Drench  was  ush- 
ered into  the  apartment.  The  worthy  old  butler, 
on  seeing  the  condition  in  which  his  mistress  had 
been  borne  from  the  breakfast  parlor,  had  hurried, 
unbidden,  in  search  of  that  gentleman^s  assistance, 
and  had  luckily  found  him  at  his  own  house,  which 
was  situate  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  Hall.  When  he  arrived, 
the  good  doctor  was  in  the  very  act  of  mounting  his 
galloway,  a  tight  little  Sufiblk  punch  of  more  "bone" 
than  "  mettle,"  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  patient. 
Of  course,  no  persuasion  was  necessary,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  route  for 
the  present ;  and,  having  stored  his  pockets  with  a 
profusion  of  the  usual  restoratives,  a  very  few  min- 
utes brought  him  to  Mrs.  Stafford's  bedside.  Taking 
him  aside  to  the  window,  I,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, recounted  to  him  the  cause  of  my  mother's 
sudden  indisposition,  together  with  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  the  assurance  of  which  would,  I  was  per- 
suaded; prove  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  her 
disorder ;  then,  leaving  it  to  his  discretion  to  an- 
nounce the  glad  tidings  in  the  manner  most  befitting 
the  occasion,  I  retired  from  the  room.  The  worthy 
doctor,  not  being  blessed  with  a  very  keen  relish 
for  the  ridiculous,  was  at  first  a  good  deal  shocked 
at  my  narration,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
cursed  my  cousin  Nicholas  for  "a  mischievous 
young  cub ;"  but  then  it  may  be  observed  in  pallia- 
tion, that  Drench  was  but  a  plain  man,  with  very 
little  taste  for  humor.  By  his  care  and  skill,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  judicious  way  in  which  he 
communicated  to  his  patient,  after  a  free  use  of  the 


lancet,  the  information  which  had  indeed  nearly 
again  overwhelmed  her,  such  beneficial  elTects  were 
produced  as  to  warrant  him,  on  joining  ua  in  the 
parlor  below,  in  holding  out  the  strongest  hope< 
that  no  ulterior  consequences  of  a  more  serious  or 
unpleasant  nature  would  attend  the  execution  of 
my  cousin^s  frolic. 

Sir  Oliver  pressed  the  doctor  strongly  to  stay  and 
partake  of  our  family  dinner ;  this  invitation,  hov- 
ever,  frankly  as  it  was  proffered,  he  thought  fit 
most  positively  to  decline.  Indeed,  ever  since  the 
surreptitious  abduction  of  his  queue,  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  pa^ 
ty  formerly  mentioned,  he  had  been  rather  shy  of 
committing  his  person  within  the  four  walls  of  Un- 
derdown  Hall,  except  under  circumstances  of  pro- 
fessional emergency.  He  had  by  this  time,  afler 
infinite  care  and  pains,  succeeded  in  rearing  another 
pigtail  to  a  size  and  longitude  nearly  coequal  with 
those  of  its  lamented  predeccFsor.  It  was  once 
again  tatus  terca  atque  rotundun^  and  its  proprietor 
was,  therefore,  not  without  reason,  especially  ap* 
prehensive  lest  the  scissors  of  my  cousin  Nicholsi, 
scarcely  less  fatal  than  those  of  the  Parcaa,  might 
once  more  subject  this  cherished  appendage  to  the 
unpleasant  ceremony  of  a  divorce.  Despite,  there- 
fore, the  Circiean  allurements  of  a  fine  haunch  of 
forest  mutton,  his  favorite  joint.  Dr.  Drench  shook 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  bowed  to  Sir  Oliver  and 
the  captain,  and  quitted  the  house. 

My  uncle,  whose  love  and  regard  for  his  sitter, 
always  sincere,  were,  perhaps,  greater  at  this  than 
at  any  former  period  of  his  life,  was  truly  rejoiced 
to  find  that  no  seriously  unpleasant  effects  were 
likely  to  ensue  from  what,  now  his  apprehensions 
were  allayed,  he  began  to  consider  as  a  pardonable, 
though  somewhat  too  lively,  ebullition  of  youthful  . 
vivacity ;  he  had  even  begun  to  explain  to  the  cap* 
tain,  for  the  five  hundredth  time,  what  a  detidaxUum 
it  was  that  a  bov  should  have  a  little  mischief— a 
"little  spice  of  the  d — ^1,"  as  he  phrased  it,  **iB 
him ;"  the  captain,  in  no  wise  relaxmg  from  his  ac- 
customed taciturnity,  was  very  composedly  occupy* 
ing  himself  in  arranging  the  men  upon  the  back- 
gammon board,  and  neither  assented  nor  demurred 
to  a  proposition  which  he  had  so  often  heard  laid 
down  by  his  host  before ;  while  I,  in  that  restless, 
fidgety  state  of  mind  which  one  feels  when  subsid- 
ing agitation  has  not  yet  quite  sunk  into  composure, 
was  endeavoring  to  divert  the  unpleasant  current 
of  my  thoughts  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
last  new  novel,  brought  by  Miss  Kitty  Pyefinch 
from  the  circulating  library  at  Underdown,  when  a 
strange  medley  of  voices  and  confusion  of  sounds, 
portending  some  new  calamity,  and  proceeding 
from  the  outward  hall,  arrested  my  attention, 
caused  even  the  imperturbable  captain  to  raise  his 
eyes  from  his  game,  and  drew  from  Sir  Oliver  Bull- 
winkle  the  abrupt  exclamation,  **  What  the  devil's 
that  ?" 

The  sounds  evidently  and  rapidly  approached ;  in 
a  few  seconds,  the  parlor  door  flew  open,  and  a  fig- 
ure, which,  by  its  general  outline  only,  could  be 
recognized  as  that  of  Drench,  occupied  the  vacant 
space,  while  the  background  of  the  picture  was 
filled  up  by  an  assemblage  of  sundry  domestici, 
bearing  clothes-brushes  and  rubbers  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  exhibiting  a  set  of  countenances  in 
every  one  of  which  respect,  and  a  strong  inclinatioD 
to  risibility,  manifestly  contended  for  the  maatflry. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  aneh  a  ^benoiiM- 
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non  excited  acarcely  less  Surprise  and  astonishment 
in  my  own  mimd  than  in  that  of  Sir  Oliver,  who 
Ktood  gazing  on  the  apparition  with  symptoma  of 
the  most  undisguised  amazement,  till  a  voice,  bro- 
ken by  passion,  and  impeded  by  the  mud,  which 
mied  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  stammered  out : 

**  Look  here,  Sir  Oliver!  I  beg  you  will  look  here 
— this  is  another  of  the  tricks  o?  your  precious  son 
Nichola.s.  Hia  behavior  is  unbearable — he  is  a  pest 
to  the  whole  neighborhood,  Sir  Oliver/* 

**  Why,  what  on  earth  is  all  this  about?  What 
18  the  matter,  my  good  friend  f  * 

**  Matter ! — the  deviPs  the  matter — almost  dislo- 
cating my  neck's  the  matter.  Vm  a  plain  man,  Sir 
Oliver  *' — no  one  who  looked  in  poor  Drench's  face 
coald  gainsay  the  aft^erCion — *^  I  am  a  plain  man, 
and  I  now  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  you  do  not  curb 
that  young  man's  propensity  to  mischief,  some  time 
or  other  he  will  come  to  be  hanged!  Only  see 
what  a  pickle  I  am  in  !** 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  a  lachr}'mo8e 
whine,  so  different  from  the  highly-raised  tone  in 
which  the  former  part  of  the  invective  had  been 
pronounced,  that  my  uncle,  who  had  begun  to  briK- 
tle  at  hearing  the  lineal  heir  of  Sir  Roger  de  Bull- 
winkle  consigned  thus  unceremoniously  to  the 
snperintendence  of  Mr.  Ketch,  was  immediately 
mollified,  and  his  attention  being  thus  pointedly 
attracted  to  the  rueful  appearance  exhibited  by  the 
doctor,  his  anger  was  forthwith  subdued.  Dr. 
Drench  was  a  little  punchy  figure  of  a  man,  stand- 
ing about  five  feet  nothing,  plump  and  round  as  a 
pill ;  he  was  placed  opposite  to  Sir  Oliver,  dilating 
his  height  to  the  very  utmost,  and  if  he  did  not  on 
this  occasion  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  it  was  mani- 
fSastly  from  sheer  inability,  and  not  from  any  want 
of  inciuiation;  his  snuff-colored  coat,  bluck-silk 
waistcoat,  kerseymeres,  and  *^  continuations,"  no 
longer  boasted  that  unsullied  purity,  in  all  the  pride 
of  which  they  had  quitted  Underdown  Hall  not  half 
an  hour  before ;  a  thick  incrustation  of  dark  blue 
mud,  agreeably  relieved  by  spots  of  the  most  vivid 
crimson,  now  covered  them  with  plastic  tenacity, 
rendering  their  original  tints  scarcely  discernible 
by  the  most  microscopic  eye.  Nor  had  the  visage 
of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  escaped  much  better, 
since,  but  for  the  sanguine  current  which  flowed 
down  the  lower  part  of  his  face  in  a  double  stream, 
he  might  not  unaptly  have  been  compared  to  the 
'*  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,''  so  completely  had  the 
aforesaid  incrustation  adapted  itself  to  the  contour 
of  his  features. 

If  Pope's  assertion  be  correct,  when,  following 
Ariosto,  he  pronounces  that  all  things  lost  on  earth 
are  treasured  in  the  moon,  the  doctor's  well-brushed 
beaver  was,  in  all  probability,  by  this  time  safely 
laid  up  in  that  poetical  repository  of  missing  chat- 
tels, for  below  it  was  unquestionably  nowhere  to  be 
found:  its  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  a  cap 
of  the  same  adhesive  material  as  that  which  deco- 
rated his  face  and  habiliments,  affording  strong  pre- 
somptive  evidence  that  whatever  portion  of  bin  per- 
son had  first  emerged  from  the  ditch  he  had  so 
lately  evacuated,  his  head  had  at  all  events  taken 
preeedence  on  his  entry  into  it.  His  pigtail,  too^ 
that  darling  obiect  of  his  fondest  affection,  to  guard 
whose  sacred  hairs  from  the  remotest  chance  of 
violation,  he  had  so  reluctantly  declined  the  Baro- 
net*! proffered  cheer — stood  forth  no  longer  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  skill  of  Humphrey  Wil- 
Ifauiu,  sole  yVisevr  to  the  village  of  Underdown,  but 


now  exhibited  indeed  but  a  melancholy  resemblance 
to  the  real  appendage  of  that  unclean  animal  from 
which  it  had  metaphorically  derived  its  designation. 

Rueful,  indeed,  was  the  appearance  of  the  worthy 
disciple  of  Galen,  as  he  underwent  the  scrutinizing 
gaze  of  ^  Oliver,  who  found  it  very  convenient  at 
the  saAo  time  to  have  recourse  to  a  family  snuff- 
box which  he  usually  carried  about  his  person.  In 
this  mode  of  proceeding  he  was  imitated  by  the 
captain,  who  now  for  the  first  time  broke  silence  to 
request  the  favor  of  a  pinch  from  the  well-known 
tahatiere^  afler  which  a  more  specific  inquiry  was 
instituted  into  the  predisposing  and  proximate 
causes  of  Dr.  Drench's  disaster. 

Those  causes  were,  alas!  but  too  soon  made 
manifest. 

My  cousin  Nicholas,  it  seems,  had  encountered 
the  doctor  at  the  Hall  door,  on  his  return,  and  had 
stopped  him  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  health 
of  his  patient,  whose  indisposition  he  vehemently 
deplored,  uttering  a  thousand  regrets  that  a  silly 

i'oke  of  his  own  should  have  produced  it.  For  this, 
le  declared  he  should  never  be  able  to  forgive  him- 
self ;  although,  as  he  protested,  it  had  never  enter- 
ed his  imagination  that  the  trick  could  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  so  alarming.  Touched  • 
by  his  remorse,  the  good  doctor  comforted  him 
with  the  information  that,  if  nothing  occurred  to 
produce  a  relapse,  his  aunt  would  not,  he  trusted, 
be  so  serious  a  sufferer  as  he  had  at  first  feared ; 
he  then  seized  the  opportunity  to  read  his  young 
penitent  a  short  but  energetic  lecture  on  the  folly 
and  wickedness  (so  he  expressed  himself)  of  thus 
terrifying,  or  even  inconveniencing  others,  merely 
to  gratify  a  silly  and  mischievous  propensity. 

My  cousin  Nicholas  Ii;i«tened  to  these  well-intend- 
ed and  well-delivered  observations,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  attention ;  he  heaved  a  sigh  at  their  con- 
clusion, and  with  a  becoming  graWty  assented  to 
their  justice,  at  the  same  time  volunteering  a  pro- 
mise that  this  offence  should  be  his  last.  Pleased 
with  the  effect  of  his  own  oratory,  and  nothing 
doubting  that  the  contrition  of  the  youthful  offend- 
er was,  for  the  moment  at  least,  sincere.  Dr.  Drench 
put  one  foot  into  the  stirrup  attached  to  his  gallo- 
way, which  a  groom  had  now  led  out,  and  throwing 
his  leg  over  the  saddle,  failed  to  remark  that  his 
proselyte  had  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
back  being  turned  for  the  nonce,  to  introduce  a 
large  thistle  beneath  the  tail  of  the  quadruped  on 
whose  back  he  had  now  attained  so  perilous  an  ele- 
vation. 

The  effect  was  obvious  and  immediate:  utterly 
unaccustomed  to  any  application  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, and  highly  resenting  the  indignity  thus 
offered  to  his  person,  Punch,  as  sober  a  gelding  as 
any  in  the  three  kingdoms,  instantly  evinced  his 
sense  of  the  degradation  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected, by  violent  and  repeated  calcitrations,  of  no 
common  altitude,  and  distributed  in  every  possible 
direction.  Becoming  every  moment  more  eager  to 
relieve  himself  from  so  disgraceful  and  inconvenient 
an  adjunct  as  that  which  now  encumbered  and  an- 
noyed his  rear,  he  ut  length  took  the  resolution  of 
I  starting  off  at  score,  and  soon  deviated  so  much 
from  his  usually  rectilinear  mode  of  progression  as 
to  convey  his  hapless  rider  to  the  edge  of  a  largo 
sewer,  into  which  all  the  filth  and  drainings  of  the 
Hall  stables,  together  with  other  not  less  noisome 
concomitants,  eventually  flowed.  Here,  on  the 
very  brink  of  this  abyss,  an  unlucky  curvet,  describ- 
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ing  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  digmoonted  the 
hapless  equestrian,  and  precipitated  him  head-fore- 
most into  the  centre  of  the  **  vast  profound.** 

But  for  the  groom,  who  had  brought  the  doctor 
his  horse,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the 
foregoing  scene,  poor  Dr.  Drench  would  probably 
have  encountered  a  fate  compared  with  which,  the 
not  altogether  dissimilar  end  of  the  *'  Young  princes 
murther*d  in  the  Tower**  might  have  been  esteemed 
a  merciful  dispensation ;  since,  whether  we  sub- 
scribe to  Walpole's  "Doubts**  or  not,  there  ib  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  the  means  employed  for  the 
suffocation  of  the  royal  innocents  was  attended  by 
that  ^^rank  compound  of  villainous  smells**  which 
served,  in  the  present  case,  to  heighten  the  catas- 
trophe. By  his  assistance  the  sufferer  was,  with 
some  difficulty,  extricated  from  the  imminent  peril 
into  which  he  had  been  plunged,  and  was  recon- 
ducted to  the  Hall,  whither  he  once  more  repaired 
for  the  double  purpose  of  complaint  and  depuria- 
tion. 

These  particulars  were,  not  without  some  little 
trouble,  at  length  collected  from  the  soiled  lips  of 
the  indignant  doctor,  and  confirmed  by  the  supple- 
mentary attestation  of  the  servant  who  had  ob- 
served the  transaction,  and  whose  levity  in  giving 
his  evidence — the  fellow  absolutely  grinned — drew 
down  upon  him  a  well-merited  rebuke  from  the 
court.  A  summons  was  instantly  dispatched,  com- 
manding the  immediate  attendance  of  the  accused ; 
but  my  cousin  Nicholas  was  at  this  precise  moment 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

That  considerate  young  gentleman,  on  witnessing 
the  **  Descent  of  Drench,**  being  well  aware  that 
liberty  unexpectedly  recovered  is,  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  abused,  and  most  apt  to  degenerate  into 
licentiousness,  hastily  followed  the  enfranchised 
steed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  mischief  wliich 
might  accrue  to  himself  or  others  from  this  his  sud- 
den manumission.  The  end  of  the  avenue,  which 
opened  on  the  high-road  near  to  the  entrance  of 
the  village  of  Underdown,  presented  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  liberated  nag, 
in  the  shape  of  a  lofty  gate,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
a  thick  plantation  of  evergreens.  To  leap  it  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  poor  Punch  held  fox-hunting 
in  utter  abomination,  and  had  never  cleared  any 
thing  more  formidable  than  a  gutter  in  his  life  ;  to 
escape  on  either  side  was  impossible — the  shrubs 


were  absolutely  irapervioua ;  so,  having  discovered 
during  a  moment  of  hesitation,  what  the  headlong 
precipitation  of  his  flight  had  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  perceiving,  namely,  that  he  had  long 
[dnce  got  rid  of  his  old  tormentor,  the  thistle — all 
these  considerations,  joined  with  the  recollection 
that  he  had  neither  galloped  so  long  nor  so  fast  at 
any  one  time  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  in- 
duced the  philosophic  Punch  to  await  quietly  mj 
cousin*s  approach,  and  once  more  to  surrender  hie 
newly-acquired  freedom  without  making  a  single 
struggle  to  retain  it. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of  a  horse,  mj 
cousin  Nicholas  thought  he  wonld  t^e  a  ride. 

Many  reasons  concurred  to  render  his  avaOing 
himself  of  the  opportunity  particnUriy  advisable ; 
in  the  first  place,  horse-exercise  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty,  and  has  a  tendency  toward 
bracing  the  nerves ;  then,  it  happened  to  be  a  re- 
markably fine  day ;  inclination  prompted,  opportu- 
nity courted  him,  and  he  was,  moreover,  morally 
certain,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  had  last  be- 
held him,  that  the  owner  of  his  Pegasus  stood  in  no 
sort  of  need  of  him  at  present ;  in  addition  to  all 
which,  an  undefined  suspicion  had  by  this  time  en- 
tered my  cousin*8  head,  that  certain  disputatioui 
bickerings  might,  by  possibility,- arise  at  the  Hall 
out  of  the  circumstances  which  had  so  lately  taken 
place,  and  that  a  controversy  might  ensue,  in  which 
he  might  find  himself  personally  involved  to  an  ex- 
tent somewhat  greater  than  would  be  altogether 
pleasant  to  his  feelings.  Now,  my  cousin  NichoUs 
hated  argument  and  squabbling  about  trifles,  nor 
was  he  ever  known  to  ei\joy  a  joke  at  his  own  ei- ' 
pense. 

Any  of  these  motives,  if  taken  separately,  would 
have  been  sufficient :  there  was  no  resisting  tbem 
all  in  combination ;  so  my  cousin  cantered  awaj, 
and,  having  a  pretty  taste  enough  for  the  pictu- 
resque, was  highly  delighted  by  several  charming 
prospects  of  the  surrounding  country  which  he  ea- 
countered  in  the  course  of  his  ride.  So  much, 
indeed,  did  they  engross  his  attention,  that  time 
slipped  away  unheeded,  and  he  did  not  reach  Un- 
derdown Hall,  on  his  return,  till  long  after  the  hour 
which  had  dismissed  the  doctor  to  his  own  **  Sweet 
Home,**  as  well  scoured,  scrubbed,  and  scraped,  ai 
if  he  had  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  brick- 
dust,  sand,  and  emery  paper. 


•♦• 


THE    DEVIL    AND    DR.    BUCKLAND. 


ANONTMOUS. 


As  Buckland  was  boring  for  quartz  and  feldspar. 

And  lignite  in  Pevensey  level. 
The  downward  geologist  ventured  too  far, 

And  struck  the  red  tiles  of  the  Devil 

"How  now?**  quoth  the  demon,  aroused  by  the 
shock, 

You*ve  broken  my  vitrified  casement ; 
My  pavement  Mosaic  was  primitive  rock. 

Till  you  came  to  batter  its  basement. 

*^  Hie  elsewhere,  and  dig  for  your  stratified  stuff. 

Your  laminate,  yellow,  and  blue ; 
Your  miocene,  pliocene,  gypsum,  and  stuff, 

Or  1*11  soon  noake  a  fossil  of  you. 


*'Don*t  stand  with  your  hammer  there,  tai^iiog 
about ; 

Learn,  mortal,  to  quake  at  my  power ! 
Know  then,  that  I*m  Beelzebub,  roaming  about, 

Intent  upon  whom  to  devour  P 

^^Come,  come,**  quoth  the  other,  "this  vaporing 
smother. 

Your  pepper  is  rather  too  strong ; 
Your  horns  and  your  hoofs  are  inudlible  prooft 

Of  the  genus  to  which  you  belong. 

"  I  feel  not  a  jot  of  alarm  for  myself, 

I  go  from  your  appetite  free ; 
For,  ruminant,  mild,  graminivorous  ell^ 

I  know  that  you  can*t  devour  ms.** 


BCCUNTBICrriEB  OF  THE  KASL  Of  BBIDOEWATEB. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  THE  EARL  OF   BRIDGEWATER. 


The  fotlowInK  (ccouat  of  tho  late 
nafalenuia  who  bore  tbie  title,  iru  pubUahcd  in  a 
Paris  piper  ia  October,  1828. — No  one  has  biKhcr 
ciuiTu  to  >  dislin^iehed  place  in  the  history  or  ec- 
centricity than  H.  Egerton.who  lias  Tor  several  jcare 
borDe  the  name  of  Lord  Itridgcvater.  Those  who 
bare  once  wen  this  meaKre  pcnnnage  drug  faimHclf 
along,  supported  \>j  two  buge  Ucquejs,  with  his 
■UEar-loaf  hat  tloached  down  ovi>r  his  eyes,  cannot 
fiwIO  recO)piiie  tuni.  AnimmetiBv  forcune  eoabli^g 
him  lo  gratify  the  most  extntTagant  caprices  thai 
«Ter  passed  through  the  hmd  of  a  rich  Englishman. 
IT  he  be  lent  a  book,  he  carries  his  polilcness  so  fur 
ai  lo  send  it  back,  or  rather  bare  it  conducted 
hom«  in  a  carriage.  He  gives  orders  that  two  of 
hil  most  Btalcty  steeds  be  barnesBed  Co  One  of  his 
chariots,  and  the  volume,  reclioiog  at  ease  in  mi- 
lord's seat  arrives,  attended  bj  four  footmen  in 
fosllir  livery,  at  the  door  of  its  astonished  owner. 
His  carriage  is  frequently  lo  be  seen  filled  with  his 
dogs.  He  bestows  great  care  on  the  feet  of  these 
dogs,  and  orders  them  boots,  for  which  he  pays  ua 
dearly  as  for  his  own.  Lord  Itridgewaler's  costunie 
la  an  excellent  one  for  the  bootmaker;  for  bceidrs 
the  four  [vet  of  his  dogs,  the  supply  of  his  own  two 


feet  r 


■raploym. 


;    to   s 


operatives.  He  puts  on  a  new  pair  of  boots  every 
day,  carefully  preserving  those  he  has  once  worn, 
and  ranging  them  id  order;  he  commands  that 
none   shall   touch  them,  but  himscif  takes  great 


pleasure  in  observing  how  mneh  of  the  year  he  hat 
each  day  paSHed,  by  observing  the  state  of  hia 
boots.  Lord  Egertou  is  a  man  of  few  acquaintance, 
and  very  few  of  his  countrymen  hare  got  as  far  as 
bis  dining-hall.  His  table,  however,  is  conWanUy 
set  out  with  u  dozen  coverH,  and  served  by  a  suita- 
ble attendance.  Who  then  arc  bis  privileged 
guests  ?  No  less  than  a  doien  of  favoriie  dog*, 
who  daily  partake  of  milord's  dinner,  seated  very 
gravely  in  chairs,  each  with  a  napkin  round  his 
neck.  These  honorable  quadrupeds,  as  if  grateful 
for  such  delicate  atlentions,  comport  tbemselve* 
during  the  time  of  the  repust  vitli  a  decency  and 
decorum  which  would  do  more  than  honor  lo  a  par- 
ty of  genlteinpn;  but  if.  by  chance,  one  of  them 
should,  n'ilhout  due  conudcrition,  obey  the  natural 
instinct  of  his  appetite,  and  transgress  any  one  of 
the  rules  of  good  manneni,  bis  punishment  is  at 
hand.  Vou,  perhaps,  gentle  reader,  suppose  that 
corporeal  punisbnient  k  meant;  but  iio--Ton  ara 
mistaken;  'lis  in  his  self-love  that  the  nflender it 
punished.  The  day  following  the  day  of  his  offence, 
the  dog  clines,  and  even  dines  well;  but  not  at  mi- 
lord's table,  and  as  becomes  a  dog  lo  dine ;  banished 
to  the  aiilecbamber,  and  dresaeil  in  livery,  ho  eala 
in  sorrow  the  bread  of  slianie,  and  picks  Ihe  bone 
of  morlification,  while  his  place  at  table  remains 
vacant  till  his  repentance  has  merited  a  generoua 
pardon. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  LIFE. 


When  the  devil  enf 
Tooth  and  nail  st 
He  rubb'd  him  otcliildrcn.  a 


Uiougfat  of  taking  his  wife! 


BdI  heaven,  at  lenoth.  Jab's  forbearance  re 
And  in  time  double  wealth,  double  honor 

HeiTrn  doubles  his  children,  slav eg,  houses, 
But  iTBdou't  bMiawMdofaoouplsofn 


A  WHET  BEFORE  DINNER. 

Too  late  for  dinner  by  an  hour. 

Caught,  and  no  coach  when  mostlv  «ish'd, 
The  beau  wm,  Uke  the  dinner,  di/Vd. 

Mine  hnsi  then,  with  fsl  capon  lined, 
Orinn'd  and  excluiin'd.  "  1  spose  you've  dtnc 
Indeed.  I  see  yiiu  look — 'Iwus  wrong — 
A  uiii,  sir,  as  jou  came  along." 
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MANNEB8  KAKE8  THB  MAN. 


HANKERS    MAKES    THE    MAK. 

JkNONTMOUS. 


Know  ye  the  wight  one  frequent  meets. 
With  brazen  lungs  around  Uie  streets, 

Soliciting  a  job  ? 
His  head  in  shoyel-hat  encased. 
His  legs  in  cotton  hose  embraced, 

Ajid  nick-named  **  Dusty  Bob  V* 

Tou  hold  in  small  account,  no  doubt, 
One  who  "  dust,  ho  I"  doth  bawl  about, 

Yet  low  as  his  estate. 
Some  philosophic  thoughts  belong 
To  him  whose  time  is  passed  among 

The  ashes  of  the  graU, 

Still,  these  are  matters  all  apart 
From  thy  design,  my  muse,  who  art 

Just  now  mtent  to  tell 
An  episode  of  humble  life, 
That  was  with  courtly  manners  rife, 

And  thus  the  chance  befell. 


'*  The  rosy  mom,  with  blushes  spread. 
Now  rose  from  out  Tithonus*  bed," 

Which  means,  the  world  had  set 
(For  these  are  unromantic  days) 
About  its  work,  and  gone  its  ways, 

Forthwith  to  toil  and  sweat. 

Among  the  many  that  arise. 
To  pay  their  morning  sacrifice, 

That  is,  to  Juggernaut 
Themselves  beneath  Aurora^s  car, 
With  Pagan  zeal  your  dustmen  are 

Beyond  all  others  fraught. 

In  sooth,  to  speak,  we  would  not  choose 
To  state  these  fellows  ever  snooze. 

For  bitter  as  the  bore  is, 
Nor  night,  nor  morn,  in  square  or  street, 
Can  one  go  forth,  but  he  must  meet, 

These  grim  **  memento  moriej** 

But  to  my  tale :  at  break  of  day, 
Up  rose  the  hero  of  my  lay, 

With  hope  his  spirits  buoyM ; 
And  ever  as  he  fiUM  his  cart, 
He  felt  a  space  beneath  his  heart 

Establishing  a  void. 

Loud  and  more  loud  the  murmurs  rise, 
Like  an  ^olian  harp,  whose  sighs 

At  first  breathe  gently ;  but 
Wild  music  from  its  bosom  springs. 
When  the  wind  howls  among  the  strings. 

And  agitates  the  gut 

Though  Bob  knew  nought  of  ^olus, 
He  learnt,  from  this  internal  fuss, 

Twas  time  for  breakfast  now : 
Or,  as  he  said,  **  for  bit  and  sup, 
iiis  innerds  was  a  kicking  up 

Sich  a  unkimmon  row.** 


Twas  thus  intent  on  dejeuner^ 
Our  hungry  dustman  took  his  way, 

In  search  of  fitting  food : 
Nor  long  his  quest,  until  he  came. 
Where  a  spruce,  gay,  and  buxom  dame, 

Behind  a  counter  stood. 


And,  as  with  homy  fist  he  smoothed  his  hair, 
He  thus  bespoke  that  lady  debonaire : 
'*  Cut  us  a  slap  up  slice  of  Cheshure  cheese. 
And  tip^s  a  twopenny  burster,  if  you  please.'' 
Here,  His  befitting  to  relate  the  guise, 
In  which  Bob  met  the  gentle  lady*8  eyes. 
A  poll  with  matted  carrots  thatched, 
A  face  with  mud  and  smut  bepatched, 
A  neck  and  chest  scarce  half  begirt 
With  a  lugubrious,  yellow  shirt, 
A  slip  of  waistcoat  here  and  there. 
Breeches,  a  deminsemi  pair, 
And  not  a  vestige  of  a  coat — 
Such  was  our  earthly  aaiu  ctUotU, 


When  such  an  apparition  met  her  riew. 
What  was  most  natural  the  dame  should  do? 
Straightway  address  her  dainty  self. 
To  seek  the  treasures  of  her  shelf? 
Or  clap  some  musty,  antiquated  crust, 
Between  the  fingers  of  the  man  of  dust? 


The  latter,  doubtless,  and  it  so  fell  out. 
Turning,  with  ill-dissembled  scorn,  about. 
The  lady-baker  hardly  deigned  to  drop 
Into  his  palm  the  patriarch  of  the  shop ; 
A  venerable  roll,  a  fixture  there — 
A  household  nest-egg  of  the  boulangirt. 


Here  a  domestic  mouse  had,  long  ago 

(Soon  after  it  was  dough). 
Wreathed  him,  as  Thomas  Moore  wotdd  n) 
"  his  bower  " 

Among  the^otecr; 
And  happened,  accidentally,  to  be 

Chez  luij 
When  madame  put  the  piece  of  antique  bin 
Into  our  dustman^s  hand,  as  hath  been  nM. 


Now,  let  me  ask,  had,  Chesterfield  ben 

placed. 
What  time  his  chyle  with  ezerdie  vie 

braced, 
To  make  his  meal  fVom  off  a  living  meii, 
D'ye  think  my  Lord  had  kept  his  nMamf 
Or  acted,  as  did  Bob,  the  man  of  obt. 
Who,  on  the  instant  that  he  did  ineert 
His  thumb  and  finger  in  that  roll  00  itale, 
Fulled  out  the  squeaking  vermin  by  the  tail ; 
And  seeing  that  the  barress  looked  aghast 
Upon  the  means  she  gave  to  break  his  fast- 
Blandly  observed,  "  There's  some  mistal[e  i 

this, 
I  didn't  ax  you  for  a  sandwich,  Mias !" 


BOSAPAKIB  AT  1068   FBOUNCe's  SCHOOL. 


BONAPARTE  AT  HISS  FBOUKCETS  SCHOOL. 


mind  of  Infancy  is  eald  to  Tesemblo  wai,  and 
ilj,  from  ila  eicesaive  soflnes?,  there  m  rc&- 
L  the  aimile.  Tbe  impreuiotts  made  upon 
in  bj  public  events  »re  yery 


a  FuNcE  inn  Bo- 

ing  tlie  Tery  stirring  evcnia  that  were  taking 
)u  Ibe  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  early  part 
present  century,  my  lather,  who  was  a  re- 
ble  attorney,  thought  it  prudent  to  place  me 
Teparstory  Bcbool  near  Kensington.  While 
u  boldly  eonlending  against  tbe  reTolution- 
inia  of  France,  I  was  engaged  in  a  laborious 
t  with  the  djfficullies  of  Lindlcy  Murray.  It 
moat  on  the  very  day  of  Dadajoz  being  taken, 
surceedcd  in  mastering  the  last  chapter  of 
other's  CktcchUm;  and  the  same  post  that 
'a  of  Wellington  having  foroed  the 


a  prize  for  writing  agaiost  my  achool- 

ile  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  tdking  lessons  Id 
■t  of  war,  I  was  struggling  in  an  eistablilh- 
br  "young  gentlemen  from  three  to  eight," 
t  being  drenched  fh>m  the  Pierian  spring, 
water  is  laid  on  to  the  youthful  mind  nt  the 
if  ibout  thirty  guineas  ptr  annum.  When 
iiatrioua  WelUiiglon  forced  the  enemy  to  lay 


down  his  arms,  I  had  surrendered  the  coMomary 
xpoon,  fork,  and  sii  towels  into  the  hands  of  my 
schoolmistress.  I  hare  no  doubt  the  warlike 
character  of  the  times  In  which  she  lived  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  her  nature,  for  she  was  greatly 
adilieted  to  the  system  of  Qogging,  which  U  one  of 
the  necessary  features  of  a  miiltary  era.  Often  has 
tbe  word  been  given  to  "march  up"  into  the  bed- 
room of  the  lady  who  presided  over  the  achool, 
and  frequently  have  I  obeyed  the  summons,  when 
the  birch,  or  a  busk  from  the  stays  of  my  instruc- 
tress, has  expiated  some  piece  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Ill  vain  were  the  words  "  I  will  be  good," 
reiterated  amid  screams  and  tears;  for,  until  the 
avenging  rod  or  tbe  vindicatory  whalebone — as 
the  caso  might  be — had  done  its  office,  It  was  hope- 
less to  try  to  slay  the  hand  of  Hiss  Frounce,  wha 
look  in  young  gentlemen  from  three  to  eight— «ud, 
ten  to  one,  took  in  the!/  parents  also. 

But  while  I  am  dwclliiig  on  the  memory  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Hammersmith  Road,  I  am  foi^ 
getting  the  stirring  events  that  were  taking  place  on 
the  Continent.  Bonaparte  hadjuat  escaped  from 
Elba,  and  Miss  Frounce,  like  aQ  admirable  politi- 
cian, took  advantage  of  this  important  event  to 
overawe  llie  "  young  gentlemen  from  three  to 
eight"  who  were  under  her  guidance.  On  all  occa- 
sions, Bonaparte  was  held  up  as  the  great  bugbear, 
and  there  was  not  a  boy  in  tbe  school  'who  was 
not  Hrinly  convinced  that  Miss  Frounce  had  Kapo- 
leoa  under  her  lliumli — that,  in  fact,  if  any  of  "  the 
young  geutlemen"  should  prove  refractory.  Miss 
Frounce  had  it  in  her  pow- 
er to  send  for  Bony  with  as 
much  facility  as  slio  could 
order  the  sweeps  or  the 
dustman.  If  a  boy.  when 
spelling,  knocked  an  i  out 
of  the  word  annihilate,  he 
was  threatened  with  being 
handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Bonaparte  ;  and 
every  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Miss  Frounce  felt  amured 
Ihat,  if  Xapoleon  invaded 
England,  he  would  knock 
at  (he  door  of  the  "estab- 
)ij<binent  for  young  gentle- 
man from  three  to  eight" 
the  very  morning  after  bis 
arrival. 

Whatever  might  have 
been  hU  feeling  of  hostil- 
ity towards  the  Frincc  of 
Wales,  or  the  mcml)era  of 
the  cabinet,  my  firm  con- 
viction was,  that  Master 
^nodgross,  who  had  been 
turned  back  in  grammar, 
had  much  more  to  appre- 
hend from  Napoleon  than 
the  Regent  and  the  minis- 
ters. Sometimes  have  1 
coutemphitGd  the  possibil- 
ity of  hiding  in  case  of  the 
dreaded  visit  ;    but  then 
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sEmrnoRs  pboh  "the  coiaO  auoonon." 


It hu  fluhed  upon  mTJuTeiiile  mlod  thkt  Boiu- 
pftTle  wu  not  to  be  baffled,  and  that  he  wonld  In- 
evitabl)'  look  under  ail  the  l>ed<  la  the  hooie, 
rather  than  be  foiled  in  the  Tengeanco  which  the 
"  joniiK  gentlemen  from  three  to  eight"  were  eon- 
viDMd  iiuiHFed  him. 


Never  shall  I  forget  the  pamc  that  i^zed  on 
"all  the  boys"  when  the  fact  wm  announced  that 
a  leg  of  mutton  had  been  stolen  from  the  larder. 
Who  could  be  the  thief  F  Why,  of  coune,  nobody 
but  Bonaparte.  Mit»  Frounce,  wishing  to  enhance 
the  intimidating  reputation  of  her  great  bugbenr, 
&Tored  the  idea,  and  the  whole  of  the  "  young 
geiitlemen  from  three  to  eight"  were  under  the  firm 
■mpression  that  Bonaparte  had  landed  in  England 


Such  Impresdona  u  those  I  haTe  related  in 
nrange  and  abeurd ;  but  there  are  manj  now  lii- 
log  who,  if  thev  happened,  during  the  time  of  tbe 
Bonaparte  panic,  to  be  Inmates  of  a  preplralory 
school  for  "  yoiing  geotlcmen  flrom  three  to  eight," 
wilt  rccogniie  the  fidelity  of  the  feeling*  I  bai. 
described. 

ate  the  lollipop  which  went  by  the  naiiw 


iptivity,  and  pay  me  off  peraonally  for  the  in- 
dignity offered  him  in  purchasing  a  hap'orth  of  hit 
anatomy,  and  sucking  it,  like  Tom  Trat  or  STertcn 
Toffee. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  "THE  COHIC  BLACKOTONE." 


The  periodical  1c licogtaphera  have  puzilcd  them- 
selves and  each  other  as  well  as  us,  about  the 
dertration  of  Che  word  felony.  As  they  all  make 
different  auggcBtions,  we  decline  adopting  any,  and 
throw  out  on  our  own  account  the  notion  that  felon 
is  a  corruption  of  fcc-tong.  because  a  long  fee  is 
necessary  to  get  up  a  defence  for  felony.  This  dcS- 
nilion  is,  doubtless,  far  fetched,  but  not  so  far 
fetched  as  that  of  some  of  the  legal  antiquarisos, 
who  hare  trarelled  into  Greece  to  get  the  word 
^\.vt,  an  impostor,  as  the  ori^n  of  the  word  allud- 
ed to.  Our  own  suggestion  we  consider  the  best, 
becaose  felony  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  a  crime 
iavolrlng  a  loss  of  property:  and  the  fee-long  or 
long  fee  certainly  implies  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
assets.  The  felonies  against  the  king's  prerogatiTee 
are  six,  which  wc  shall  brieSy  speellV. 

1st.  Offences  relating  lo  the  coin,  which  were 
formerly  so  severely  dealt  with  that  it  was  almost 
death  to  be  found  with  a  bad  halt^nny  in  one's 
pocket,  and  to  utter  a  suspicious  sixpence  was  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  unutterable  villany,  All  pre- 
vious statutes  have  however  been  repealed  by  the 


act  of  William  the  4th ;  and  thanks  to  this  met- 
sure,  followed  by  that  of  the  let  of  Victoria,  tha 
law  now  lies  fai  a  nutshell.  We  howerer  alwayi 
observe,  that  though  the  law  does  lie  in  a  nutshell, 
ic  requires  a  good  deal  of  Jaw,  and  a  long  crack 
over  it,  before  it  is  comeataMe. 

By  the  new  Act  it  Is  an  oO^nee  to  aianu&ctiin 
coin,  but  there  Is  no  harm  Id  tnAking  money ;  and 
it  ii  also  criminal  to  uttera  white^a^edbalf^euiy 
for  a  halfcrown,  which  would  be  a  very  desperate 
trick,  for  the  uttering  wonld  probably  ton  out  u 


3d.  Felonies  ^[Binsttlte  king's  eonndl.vfatch  for- 
merly included  assaulting  a  privy  eoQDcOlor  by  » 
blow  or  even  a  kick ;  but  theee  Ucks  are  now  on 
the  footine  of  common  anataCB,  and  MtempU  to 
kill  are  felonies  without  any  distlnctloti  as  to  th« 
rank,  eiceptin  the  case  of  royalty,  of  the  Intended 

3d.  Serving  foreign  states  was  fbrmerij  a  fekmy, 
eicept,  says  Coke,  "aeTrlng  them  ont,  which  wal 
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alwajTS  allowable.**  Tho  statutes  on  this  subject  are 
now  repealed,  and  any  one  may  now  enlist  in' the 
Kamtschatkan  Grays,  the  Sandwich  Island  Buflb,  or 
any  other  outlandish  regiment,  if  he  first  proridea 
himself  with  a  royal  license. 

4th.  Felony  by  embezzling  the  sovereign's  stores, 
or  rather  his  warlike  stores ;  for  if  I  go  to  his  store 
closet,  and  steal  a  lump  of  his  sugar,  it  is  not  felony 
under  the  statute.  To  set  on  fire  any  of  the  royal 
dock-yardii  or  ships  is  a  crime  still  punishable  with 
death ;  and  it  is  also  arson  to  bum  an  arsenal. 

6th.  Desertion  in  time  of  war,  by  sea  or  land,  is 
a  felony,  and  in  peace  it  is  a  grave  offence ;  so  that 
the  sentinels  in  the  park  must  not  desert  their  posts 
to  run  after  refractory  boys  who  may  irritate  the 
military  to  any  extent,  by  keeping  just  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  promenade  to  which  the  soldiery  are 
limited.  Endeavoring  to  seduce  him  from  his  alle- 
giance is  punishable  with  transportation  or  impris- 
onment, and  holding  a  pot  of  beer  upas  a  temptation 
to  draw  him  off  his  beat,  is  probably  within  the 
statute. 

6th.  Administering  oaths  for  a  seditious  purpose 
is  felony  punishable  with  transportation;  but  ad- 
ministering oaths  indiscriminately  when  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  to  any  one  who  happens  to  pass  by, 
is  only  punishable  with  a  fine  of  five  shillings. 

OP  PKINCIPAL9  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Criminals  are  either  principals  or  accessories ;  as, 
in  a  dramatic  murder,  the  principal  is  he  who  enact) 
Macbetk,  while  the  accessories  are  they  who  give 
him  his  cues,  and  otherwise  aid  or  abet  him.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  the  barber  who  dresses 
lus  wig  is  not  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  while  the 
critic  who  praises  his  performance  is  clearly  an  ac- 
cessory after  it. 

In  some  offences  there  arc  no  accessories,  but  all 
are  principals ;  and  in  the  sort  of  murder  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  all  would  no  doubt  wish  to  be.  In 
high  treason  all  are  principals,  because  the  offence 
is  so  great ;  and'  in  trespass  all  are  principals,  be- 
cause de  minimiM  non  curat  lex^  or  in  other  words, 
because  the  offence  is  sg  little.  Very  small  crimi- 
nals are  pounced  upon  all  in  a  lump,  and  the  law 
crushes  them  beneath  its  foot  as  an  elephant  would 
an  an^hill.  Dt  niinimU  nan  curat  legi  would  be  in 
each  case  appropriate.  An  accessory  before  the 
fact  is  one  who  causes  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  though  he  has  suggested  one  crime,  he  may  be 
accessory  to  another ;  as,  if  A  orders  B  to  shoot 
Titius,  and  B,  instead  of  shooting  Titius,  gives  him 
some  British  brandy,  of  which  Titius  dies,  then  A 
is  accessory  to  the  poisoning,  and  may  be  punished 
— like  all  accessories  before  the  fact — in  the  same 
manner  as  the  principal.  Accessories  after  the  fact 
are  such  as  relieve  or  harbor  a  felon,  knowii\g  him 
to  have  committed  a  felony  ;  or  buy  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen.  The  purchaser  of 
modem  music  is  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  a 
theft  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  who  has  stolen 
the  ideas  of  others.  By  the  French  law,  receivers 
of  stolen  goods  were  punished  with  death,  a  law 
which,  if  put  in  force  in  this  country,  would  have 
decimated  Field  Lane,  and  utterly  depopulated  the 
greater  part  of  the  Minories.  Accessories  before  the 


fact  are  m  most  cases  punished  in  the  same  way  as 
principals,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  in  the  case  of 
the  crown  on  the  proiectUiofi  of  Banquo  againtt  Mao- 
beth  and  m/Cy  the  latter,  though  only  an  acces- 
sory before  the  fact,  deserved  as  severe  a  punish- 
ment as  her  husband.  In  the  case  of  Friar  Law- 
rence re  Romeo  on  the  demise  &f  PariSj  the  friar  was 
only  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  and  therefore  in 
harboring  and  assisting  Romeo  he  would,  by  the 
present  law,  have  only  rendered  himself  liable  to 
two  years*  imprisonment. 

A  DEBT  is  a  sum  of  money  due ;  but,  as  we  are 
not  anxious  to  go  very  deeply  into  debt,  we  shall 
not  attempt  a  minute  description  of  what  every  one 
must  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with.  An  action 
of  debt  can  only  be  brought  for  a  specified  sum ; 
and  if  I  claim  30/.  I  must  not  prove  a  debt  of  20/., 
any  more  than  I  could  recover  an  ox  by  an  action 
of  detinue  if  I  claimed  a  horse ;  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  I  might  recover  a  pair  of  ducks  if  I  claim- 
ed a  pair  of  white  trowsers. 

A  Covenant  is  an  obligation  contained  in  a  deed, 
to  do  or  omit  a  certain  act ;  as,  if  a  man  covenants 
to  go  to  Bath,  he  must  either  go  to  Bath,  or  be  lia- 
ble to  a  writ  of  covenant,  which  will  plunge  him  into 
hot  water.  A  promise  is  a  sort  of  verbal  covenant ; 
as,  if  a  builder  undertakes  to  build  Caius  a  pigsty 
by  a  certain  day,  and.  the  pigs  of  Caius  catch  cold 
and  die,  l^ecause  the  sty  is  not  completed,  then  the 
law  not  only  takes  the  sty  into  its  eye,  but  the  pigs 
also,  and  will  give  damage  to  Caius  for  the  injury 
he  has  sustained  by  the  neglect  of  the  builder. 

OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  TRADE 

Smuoolino  is  an  offence  against  public  trade; 
but  it  is  so  frequently  practised  by  the  fair  sex,  that 
it  has  been  held  to  be  a  fair  proceeding  if  it  can  be 
managed  without  detection. 

Another  offence  of  this  class  is  fraudulent  bank- 
raptcy,  like  that  of  Antonio,  the  Venetian  bankrupt, 
who  having  made  an  alarming  failure  and  a  terrific 
sacrifice  of  his  friend,  was  compelled  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  (fifth)  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Usury  was  formerly  highly  penal ;  but  it  may  now 
be  practised  almost  without  restriction;  for  the 
law  says,  to  protect  yourself  against  usury,  you 
must  use—your— eye—and  keep  a  good  look-out  after 
your  own  interest.  Cheating  is  an  offence  against 
trade,  which  is  very  commonly  practised ;  **  for  it 
is  wonderful,"  says  Roger  Bacon,  *'  how  much  light- 
er a  pound  of  sugar  becomes  in  your  own  scales ;" 
and,  indeed,  the  ingenuity  of  the  tradesman  is 
chiefiy  shown  in  attaching  an  undue  weight  to  tri- 
fles. 

Forestalling  the  market  is  an  offence  at  common 
law ;  as  if  I  were  to  waylay  a  cart  full  of  turnips 
going  towards  Covent  Garden  and  purchase  them 
all,  I  should  probably  send  turnips  up  to  a  frightful 
premium,  by  forestalling  the  market. 

These  are  all  the  offences  against  trade  which  the 
law  at  present  punishes;  though  perhaps  the  most 
serious  offence  against  trade  is  the  very  ordinary 
one  of  getting  into  a  tradesman's  books  without 
the  smallest  intention  of  paying  him. 


-♦♦♦- 


Rusticns  wrote  a  letter  to  his  love. 
And  filled  it  full  of  warm  and  keen  desire ; 


He  hoped  to  raise  a  flame,  and  so  he  did, 
The  lady  put  his  nonsense  in  the  fire. 


It  was  on  tlie  twfntielh  of  Dficembcr  latl  (hnC  I 
rtceived  an  invitnlion  from  my  friend,  Hr.  Fhig^ini, 
10  dine  witli  hiin  in  Uark  Iianc,  on  ChrlEtmav  day. 
I  had  several  roaaone  for  declining  tliia  jtroposition. 
The  first  viw  (hat  Hr.  T.  makee  il  a  rule,  at  all 
theec  festivals,  to  empty  tlic  entire  conlcnta  of  hie 
counting  houBC  into  his  liitlc  dining  parlor;  and  jou 
cons«quentl;  ait  down  to  dinner  wilb  six  white- 


wBistcoated  clerks,  let  loose  upon  a  turliey.  The 
errond  was,  ihat  1  am  not  suflicicnllr  well  tctdia 
cotton  and  Eugar,  to  enter  with  any  spirit  into  the 
Biibjcol  of  conrersotion.  And  the  third  was,  and 
la,  that  I  never  drink  Cape  wke.  But  liy  lar  tba 
must  prevailing  reason  remains  to  be  totd.  1  had 
been  anticipating  for  some  days,  and  was  bunri; 
in  tlic  hope  of  receiving,  an  inritalloii  to  «p«nd  nf 
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Christmas  day  in  a  most  irresistible  quarter.  I  was 
expecting,  indeed,  the  felicity  of  eating  plum-pud- 
ding with  an  angel ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  my 
imaginary  engagement,  I  returned  a  polite  note  to 
Mr.  P.,  reducmg  him  to  the  necessity  of  advertis- 
ing for  another  candidate  for  Cape  and  turkey. 

The  twenty-first  came.  Another  invitation — to 
dine  with  a  regiment  of  roast-beef  eaters  at  Clap- 
ham.  I  declined  this  also,  for  the  above  reason, 
and  for  one  other,  viz,,  that,  on  dining  there  ten 
Christmas  days  ago,  it  was  discovered,  on  sitting 
down,  that  one  little  accompaniment  of  the  roast 
beef  had  been  entirely  overlooked.  Would  it  be 
believed ! — but  I  will  not  stay  to  mystify — I  merely 
mention  the  fact.  They  had  forgotten  the  horse- 
radish. 

The  next  day  arrived,  and  with  it  a  neat  epistle, 
sealed  with  violet-colored  wax,  from  Upper  Brook 
Street.  **  Dine  with  the  Udies — at  home  on  Christ- 
mas day."  Very  tempting,  it  is  true;  but  not  ex- 
actly the  letter  I  was  longing  for.  I  began,  how- 
ever, to  debate  within  myself  upon  the  policy  of 
secaring  this  bird  in  hand,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  two  that  were  still  hopping  about  the  bush, 
when  the  consultation  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
dose,  by  a  prophetic  view  of  the  portfolio  of  draw- 
higs  fresh  irom  boarding-8chool---moths  and  roses 
on  embossed  paper ; — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  album, 
m  which  I  stood  engaged  to  write  an  elegy  on  a 
Java  sparrow,  that  had  been  a  favorite  in  the  fam- 
Uy  for  three  days.  I  rung  for  gilt-edged,  pleaded 
a  worid  of  polite  regret,  and  again  declined. 

The  twenty-third  dawned ;  time  was  getting  on 
rather  rapidly ;  but  no  card  came.  I  began  to  de- 
spair of  any  more  invitations,  and  to  repent  of  my 
reftisals.  Break&st  was  hardly  over,  however, 
when  the  servant  brought  up — not  a  letter — but  an 
aunt  and  a  brace  of  cousins  from  Bayswater.  They 
would  listen  to  no  excuse ;  consanguinity  required 
me,  and  Ghristmas  was  not  my  own.  Now  my 
cousins  kept  no  albums ;  they  are  really  as  pretty 
IS  cousins  can  be ;  and  when  violent  hands,  with 
white  kid  gloves,  are  laid  on  one,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  effect  an  escape  with  becoming  elegance. 
I  could  not,  however,  give  up  my  darling  hope  of 
a  pleasanter  prospect.  They  fought  with  me  in 
fifty  engagements — ^that  I  pretended  to  have  made. 
I  showed  them  the  Court  Ouide,  with  ten  names 
obliterated — being  those  of  persons  who  had  not 
asked  me  to  mince-meat  and  mistletoe ;  and  I  ulti- 
mately gained  my  cause  by  quartering  the  remains 
of  an  infectious  fever  on  the  sensitive  fears  of  my 
aunt,  and  by  dividing  a  rheumatism  and  a  sprained 
ankle  between  my  sympathetic  cousins. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  walked  out,  saun- 
tering involuntarily  in  the  direction  of  the  only 
house  in  which  I  felt  I  could  spend  a  "  happy  " 
Christmas.  As  I  approached,  a  porter  brought  a 
large  hamper  to  the  door.  "  A  present  from  the 
country,**  thought  I ;  **  yes,  they  do  dine  at  home ; 
they  must  ask  me ;  they  know  that  I  am  in  town." 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  servant  issued  with  a 
letter:  he  took  the  nearest  way  to  my  lodgings, 
ind  I  hurried  back  by  another  street  to  receive  the 
BO-much-wlshed-for  invitation.  I  was  in  a  state  of 
delirious  delight. 

I  arrived— -but  there  was  no  letter.  I  sat  down 
to  wait,  in  a  spirit  of  calmer  enjoyment  than  I  had 
experienced  for  some  days ;  and  in  less  than  half 
in  hoar  a  note  was  brought  to  me.  At  length,  the 
Seared  despatch  had  come :  it  seemed  written  on 
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the  leaf  of  a  lily  with  a  pen  dipped  in  dew.  I 
opened  it — and  had  nearly  fainted  with  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  from  a  stock-broker,  who  begins  an 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Rothschild  before  dinner,  and 
finishes  it  with  the  fourth  bottle — and  who  makes 
his  eight  children  stay  up  to  supper  and  snan-<i^ ' 
gon.     In  Macadamizing  a  stray  stone  in  '  4 

periodical  puddings,  I  once  lost  a  tooti  ih 

it  an  heiress  of  some  reputation.    I  yrr\  OH 

irritable  apology,  and  despatched  my  wu  •  re- 
gards in  a  whirlwind. 

December  the  twenty-fourth — ^I  began  tc  count 
the  hours,  and  uttered  many  poetical  things  about 
the  wings  of  Time.  Alack !  no  letter  came ; — yea^ 
I  received  a  note  from  a  distinguished  dramatist, 
requesting  the  honor,  etc.  But  I  was  too  cunning 
for  this,  and  practised  wisdom  for  once.  I  hap])ene(l 
to  reflect  that  his  pantomime  was  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  night  alter,  and  that  his  object  was 
to  perpetrate  the  whole  programme  upon  me.     Re- 

S'et  that  I  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
r.  Paulo,  and  the  rest  of  the  literati  to  be  then 
and  there  assembled,  was  of  course  immediately 
expressed. 

My  mind  became  restless  and  agitated.  I  felt, 
amidst  all  these  invitations,  cruelly  neglected.  They 
served,  indeed,  but  to  increase  my  uneasiness,  as 
they  opened  prospects  of  happiness  in  which  I 
could  take  no  share.  They  discovered  a  most 
tempting  dessert,  composed  of  forbidden  fruit.  I 
took  down  **  Childc  Harold,**  and  read  myself  into 
a  sublime  contempt  of  mankind.  I  began  to  per- 
ceive that  merriment  is  only  malice  in  disguise,  and 
that  the  chief  cardinal  virtue  is  misanthropy. 

I  sat  ^^  nursing  my  wrath,**  till  it  scorched  me ; 
when  the  arrival  of  another  epistle  suddenly  charmed 
me  from  this  state  of  delicious  melancholy  and  de- 
lightftil  endurance  of  wrong.  I  sickened  as  I  sur- 
veyed, and  trembled  as  I  opened  it.    It  was  dated 

,  but  no  matter ;  it  was  not  th^  letter.   In  such 

a  frenzy  as  mine,  raging  to  behold  the  object  of 
my  admiration  cond(>scend,  not  to  eat  a  custard, 
but  to  render  it  invisible — to  be  invited  perhaps  to 
a  tart  fabricated  by  her  own  ethereal  fingers ;  with 
such  posfibilities  before  me,  how  could  I  think  of 
joining  a  "  friendly  party,** — where  I  .<)hould  inevi- 
tably sit  next  to  a  deaf  lady,  who  had  been,  when 
a  little  girl,  patted  on  the  head  by  Wilkes,  or  my 
Lord  North,  she  could  not  recollect  which — had 
taken  tea  with  the  author  of  *^  Junius,**  but  had 
forgotten  his  name  —  and  who  once  asked  me 
*'  whether  Mr.  Munden*s  monument  was  in  West- 
minster Abbey  or  St.  Paul's  ?" — ^I  seized  a  pen,  and 
presented  my  compliments.  I  hesitated — for  the 
peril  and  precariousness  of  my  situation  flashed  on 
my  mind ;  but  hope  had  still  left  me  a  straw  to 
catch  at,  and  I  at  length  succeeded  in  resisting  this 
late  and  terrible  temptation. 

After  the  first  burst  of  excitement,  I  sunk  into 
still  deeper  despondency.  My  spirit  became  a 
prey  to  anxiety  and  remorse.  I  could  not  eat;  din- 
ner was  removed  with  unlifled  covers.  I  went  out. 
Tlie  world  seemed  to  have  accpiired  a  new  face ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  raisins  and  rounds  of 
beef.  I  wandered  about  like  Lear — I  had  given  up 
all !  I  felt  myself  grated  against  the  world  like  a 
nutmeg.  It  grew  dark —  I  sustained  a  still  gloom- 
ier shock.  Every  chance  seemed  to  have  expired, 
and  ever}' -body  seemed  to  have  a  delightful  engage- 
ment for  the  next  day.  I  alone  was  disengaged^- 
I  felt  like  the  Last  Man!    To-morrow  appeared. to 
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haTe  already  commenced  its  career ;  mankind  had 
anticipated  the  future ;  "  and  coining  mince  pies 
cast  their  shadows  before.^ 

In  this  state  of  desolation  and  dismay,  I  called — 
I  could  not  help  it —  at  the  house  to  which  I  had 
so  fondly  anticipated  an  inTitation,  and  a  welcome. 
My  protest  must  here  however  be  recorded,  that 
though  I  called  in  the  hope  of  being  asked,  it  was 
my  fixed  determination  not  to  avail  myself  of  so 
protracted  a  piece  of  politeness.  No :  my  triumph 
would  have  been  to  have  annihilated  them  with  an 
engagement  made  in  September,  payable  three 
months  after  date.  With  these  feelings,  I  gave  an 
agitated  knock — they  were  stoning  the  plums,  and 
did  not  immediately  attend.  I  rung — how  unlike 
a  dinner  bell  it  sounded !  A  girl  at  length  made 
her  appearance,  and,  with  a  mouthful  of  citron,  in- 
formed me  that  the  family  had  gone  to  spend  their 
Christmas-eve  in  Portland  Place.  I  rus<hed  down 
the  steps,  I  hardly  knew  whither.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  go  to  some  wharf  and  inquire  what  vessels 
were  starting  for  America.  But  it  was  a  cold  night 
— I  went  home  and  threw  myself  on  my  miserable 
couch.     In  other  words,  I  went  to  bed. 

I  dozed  and  dreamed  away  the  hours  till  day- 
break. Sometimes  I  fancied  myself  seated  in  a 
roaring  circle,  roasting  chestnuts  at  a  blazing  log : 
at  others,  that  I  had  fdlen  into  the  Serpentine  while 
skating,  and  that  the  Humane  Society  were  piling 
upon  me  a  Pelion,  or  rather  a  Vesuvius  of  blankets. 
I  awoke  a  little  refreshed.  Alas !  it  was  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  month — It  was  Christmas  day !  Let 
the  reader,  if  he  possess  the  imagination  of  Milton, 
conceive  my  sensations. 

I  swallowed  an  atom  of  dry  toast — nothing  could 
calm  the  fever  of  my  soul.  I  stirred  the  fire  and 
read  Zimmermann  alternately.  Even  reason — ^the 
last  remedy  one  has  recourse  to  in  such  cases — 
came  at  length  to  my  relief:  I  argued  myself  into 
a  philosophic  fit.  But,  unluckily,  just  as  the  Lethean 
tide  within  me  was  at  its  height,  my  landlady  broke 
in  upon  my  lethargy,  and  chased  away  by  a  single 
word  all  the  little  sprites  and  pleasures  that  were 
acting  as  my  physicians,  and  prescribing  balm  for 
my  wounds.  She  paid  me  the  usual  compliment, 
and  then — "Do  you  dine  at  home  to-day,  sir?"  ab- 
ruptly inquired  she.  Here  was  a  question.  No  Span- 
ish inquisitor  ever  inflicted  such  complete  dismay 
in  so  short  a  sentence.  Had  she  given  me  a  Sphynx 
to  expound,  a  Gordian  tangle  to  untwist ;  had  she 
set  me  a  lesson  in  algebra,  or  asked  me  the  way  to 
Brobdigiiag ;  had  she  desired  me  to  show  her  the 
North  role,  or  the  meaning  of  a  melodrama: — 
any  or  all  of  these  I  might  have  accomplished. 
But  to  request  me  to  define  my  dinner — to  inquire 
into  its  latitude — to  compel  me  to  fathom  that  sea 
of  appetite  which  I  now  felt  rushing  through  my 
frame — to  ask  me  to  dive  into  futurity,  and  become 
the  prophet  of  pies  and  preserves ! — My  heart  died 
within  me  at  the  impossibility  of  a  reply. 

She  had  repeated  the  question  before  I  could  col- 
lect my  senses  around  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  in  the  event  of  my  having 
no  engagement  abroad,  my  landlady  meant  to  invite 
me !  *'  There  will  at  least  be  the  two  daughters,** 
I  whispered  to  myself;  "  and  after  all,  Lucy  Mat- 
thews is  a  charming  girl,  and  touches  the  harp  di- 
vinely. She  has  a  very  small,  pretty  hand,  I 
recollect ;  only  her  fingers  are  so  punctured  by  the 
needle — and  I  rather  think  she  bites  her  nails.  No, 
I  wiU  not  even  now  give  up  my  hope.    It  was  yes- 


terday but  a  straw — ^to-day  it  ia  but  the  thistle- 
down ;  but  I  will  cling  to  it  to  the  last  moment. 
There  are  still  four  hours  left ;  they  will  not  dine 
till  six.  One  desperate  struggle,  and  the  peril  is 
past ;  let  me  not  be  seduced  by  this  last  golden  ap- 
ple, and  I  may  yet  win  my  race."  The  struggle 
was  made — **  I  should  not  dine  at  home.**  This  was 
the  only  phrase  left  me ;  for  I  could  not  say  that 
"  I  should  dine  out.**  Alas !  that  an  event  should 
be  at  the  same  time  so  doubtftil  and  so  desirable. 
I  only  begged  that  if  any  letter  arrived,  it  might  be 
brought  to  me  immediately. 

The  last  plank,  the  last  splinter,  had  now  given 
way  beneath  me.  I  was  floating  about  with  no 
hope  but  the  chance  of  something  almost  imponi* 
ble.  They  had  *'  left  me  alone,**  not  with  my  glory, 
but  with  an  appetite  that  resembled  an  avalanche 
seeking  whom  it  might  devour.  I  had  passed  one 
dinnerless  day,  and  half  of  another ;  yet  the  prom* 
ised  land  was  as  far  from  sight  as  ever.  I  recount- 
ed the  chances  I  had  missed.  The  dinnera  I  might 
have  enjoyed,  passed  in  a  dioramic  view  before  my 
eyes.  Mr.  Phiggins  and  his  six  clerks — ^the  Clup- 
ham  beef-eaters — the  charms  of  Upper  Brook  street 
— my  pretty  cousins,  and  the  pantomime  write^- 
the  stock-broker,  whose  stories  oce  forgets,  and  the 
elderly  Udy  who  foists  her  stories — they  aU 
marched  by  me,  a  procession  of  apparitions.  Even 
my  landlady*s  invitation,  though  unborn,  was  not  fo^ 
gotten  in  summing  up  my  sacrifices.    And  for  what? 

Four  o*clock.  Hope  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  I 
had  been  walking  upon  the  hair-bridge  over  a  gnlt 
and  could  not  get  into  Elysium  after  all.  I  bad 
been  catching  moonbeams,  and  running  after  notes 
of  music.  Despair  was  my  only  convenient  refnge ; 
no  chance  remained,  unless  something  should  drop 
from  the  clouds.  In  this  last  particular  I  was  not 
disappointed;  for,  on  looking  up,  1  perceived  a 
heavy  shower  of  snow.  Yet  I  was  obliged  to  ven- 
ture forth ;  for  being  supposed  to  dine  out,  I  coold 
not  of  course  remain  at  home.  Where  to  go  I  knew 
not :  I  was  like  my  first  father — *^  the  world  was  all 
before  me.*'  I  flung  my  cloak  round  me,  and  hll^ 
ried  forth  with  the  feelings  of  a  bandit  longing  for 
a  stiletto.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  staggered 
against  two  or  three  smiling  rascals,  priding  tbem- 
selves  upon  their  punctuality.  They  had  just  arrived 
— to  make  the  tour  of  Turkey.  How  I  hated  tbemi 
— As  I  rushed  by  the  parlor,  a  single  glance  dis- 
closed to  me  a  blazing  fire,  with  Lucy  and  several 
lovely  creatures  in  a  semi-circle.  Fancy,  too,  gave 
me  a  glimpse  of  a  sprig  of  mistletoe — I  vanished 
from  the  house,  like  a  spectre  at  day-break. 

How  long  I  wandered  about  is  doubtful.  At 
last  I  happened  to  look  through  a  kitchen  window, 
with  an  area  in  front,  and  saw  a  villain  with  a  fork 
in  his  hand,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair 
choked  with  ecstasy.  Another  was  feasting  with  a 
graver  air ;  he  seemed  to  be  swallowing  a  bit  of  Far 
adise,  and  critichiing  its  flavor.  This  was  too  mnch 
for  mortality — ^my  appetite  fastened  upon  me  like 
an  alligator.  I  darted  from  the  spot ;  and  only  a 
few  yards  further  discerned  a  house,  with  rather  an 
elegant  exterior,  and  with  some  ham  in  the  window 
that  looked  perfectly  sublime.  There  was  no  time 
for  consideration — to  hesitate  was  to  perish.  I  en- 
tered; it  was  indeed  "a  banquet-hall  deserted." 
The  very  waitera  had  gone  home  to  their  friends. 
There,  however,  I  found  a  fire ;  and  there — to  sum 
up  all  my  folly  and  felicity  in  a  tingle  word-I 

DINIO. 
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THE   SAYINOS   AND   DOINGS  OF  SAM   SLICK,    OF   SLICKYILLE. 

FROM   "THI  CLOCKMAKXR.'^     BT  JUDOI  HALIBUBTOK. 


THE  ROAD  TO  A  WOMAITB  HEAST. 

As  we  approached  the  Inn  at  Amherst,  the  Clock- 
maker  grew  uneasy.  ''  It*s  pretty  well  on  in  the 
CTening,  I  guess,"  said  he,  "and  Marm  Pugwash  is 
as  onsartin  in  her  temper  as  a  momin*  in  April ; 
It's  iJU  sunshine  or  all  clouds  with  her,  and  if  she's 
in  one  of  her  tantrums,  she'll  stretch  out  her  neck 
and  hiss,  like  a  goose  wlUi  a  flock  of  goslins.  I 
wonder  what  on  airth  Pugwash  was  a  thinkin'  on, 
when  he  signed  srticles  of  partnership  with  that 
are  woman ;  she's  not  a  bad  lookin*  piece  of  furni- 
ture neither,  and  it*s  a  proper  pity  sich  a  clever  wo- 
man should  carry  such  a  sUff  upper  lip — she  re- 
minds me  of  our  old  minister,  Joshua  Hopewell's 
apple  trees. 

**  The  old  minister  had  an  orchard  of  most  par- 
ticular good  fruit,  for  he  was  a  great  hand  at  bud- 
din*,  graftin',  and  what  not,  and  the  orchard  (it  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house)  stretched  right  up 
to  the  road.  Well,  there  were  some  trees  hung 
orer  the  fence,  I  never  seed  such  bearers,  the  ap- 
ples hung  in  ropes,  for  all  the  world  like  strings  of 
onions,  and  the  fruit  was  beautifuL  Nobody 
tooehal  the  minister's  apples,  and  when  other  folks 
lost  theim  from  the  boys,  his'n  always  hung  there 
like  bait  to  a  hook,  but  there  never  was  so  much 
as  a  nibble  at  'em.  So  I  said  to  him  one  day, 
*  Minister,*  sud  I,  '  how  on  airth  do  you  manage  to 
kieep  your  fruit  that's  so  exposed,  when  no  one 
Ase  can't  do  it  nohow  V  *  Why,'  says  he,  *  they  are 
dreadful  pretty  fruit,  an't  they  V  *•  I  guess,'  said  I, 
*' there  an't  the  like  on  'em  in  all  Connecticut. 
*Well,'  says  he,  'I'll  tell  you  the  secret,  but  you 
needn't  let  on  to  no  one  abou^  it.  That  are  row 
next  the  fence,  I  grafted  it  myself;  I  took  great 
pains  to  get  the  right  kind.  I  sent  clean  up  to 
Boxberry  and  away  down  to  Squawneck  Creek.' 
n.  was  afeard  he  was  a  goin'  to  give  me  day  and 
date  for  every  graft,  being  a  terrible  long-winded 
man  in  his  stories,)  so  says  I,  *  I  know  that,  min- 
ister, but  how  do  you  preserve  them  V  *  Why,  I 
was  a  goin'  to  tell  you,'  said  he,  *  when  you  stopped 
me.  That  are  outward  row  I  grafted  myself  with 
the  choicest  kind  I  could  find,  and  I  succeeded. 
They  are  beautiful,  but  so  etamal  sour,  no  human 
soul  can  eat  them.  Well,  the  boys  think  the  old 
minister's  graftin'  has  all  succeeded  about  as  well 
as  that  row,  and  they  sarch  no  further.  They 
snicker  at  my  graftin',  and  I  laugh  in  my  sleeve,  I 
guess,  at  their  penetration.' 

^  Now,  Marm  Pugwash  is  like  the  Minister's  ap- 
ples ;  very  temptin'  fruit  to  look  at,  but  desperate 
sour.  If  Pugwash  had  a  watery  mouth  when  he 
married,  I  guess  its  pretty  puckery  by  this  time. 
However,  if  she  goes  to  act  ugly,  V\\  give  her  a 
idose  of  *■  soft  sawder,'  that  will  take  the  frown  out 
of  her  frontispiece,  and  make  her  dial-plate  as 
smooth  as  a  lick  of  copal  varnish.  It's  a  pity  she's 
such  a  kickin'  devil,  too,  for  she  has  good  points; — 
good  eye — good  foot — ^neat  pastern — ^flne  chest — a 

dean  set  of  limbs,  and  carries  a  good .    But 

here  we  are,  now  you'll  see  what  *soft  sawder'  will 
do." 

When  we  entered  the  house,  the  travellers'  room 
was  aU  in  dariueas,  and  on  opening  the  opposite  door 


into  the  sitting  room,  we  found  the  female  part  of 
the  fkmily  extinguishing  the  fire  for  the  night. 
Mrs.  Pugwash  had  a  broom  in  her  hand,  and  was 
in  the  act  (the  last  act  of  female  housewifery)  of 
sweeping  the  hearth.  The  strong  flickering  light 
of  the  fire,  as  it  fell  upon  her  tall  fine  figure  and 
beautiful  fiice,  revealed  a  creature  worthy  of  the 
Clockmaker's  comments. 

"Good  evening,  marm,"  said  Mr.  Slick;  "how 
do  you  do,  and  how's  Mr.  Pugwash  ?"  "  He,"  said 
she,  "  why  he's  been  abed  this  hour ;  vou  don't  ex- 
pect to  disturb  him  this  time  of  night,  I  hope  ?" 
"  Oh  no,"  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  certainly  not,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  but  we  got  detained 

longer  than  we  expected ;  I  am  sorry  that " 

"  So  am  I,"  said  she,  "  but  if  Mr.  Pugwash  will 
keep  an  Inn  when  he  has  no  occasion  to,  his  family 
can't  expect  no  rest." 

Here  the  Clockmaker,  seeing  the  storm  gather- 
ing, stooped  down  suddenly,  and  staring  intently, 
held  out  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  if  that 
ain't  a  beautiful  child !  come  here,  my  little  man, 
and  shake  hands  along  with  me — well,  I  decUre,  if 
that  are  little  feller  ain't  the  finest  child  I  ever  seed 
— what,  not  abed  yet?  ah  you  rogue,  where  did 
you  get  them  are  pretty  rosy  cheeks ;  stole  them 
from  mamma,  eh  ?  Well,  I  wish  my  old  mother 
could  see  that  child,  it  is  such  a  treat.  In  our 
country,"  said  he,  turning  to  me,  "  the  children  are 
all  as  pale  as  chalk,  or  as  yallar  as  an  orange. 
Lord,  tnat  arc  little  feller  would  be  a  show  in  our 
country— come  to  me,  my  man."  Here  the  *  soft 
sawder '  began  to  operate.  Mrs.  Pugwash  said  in 
a  milder  tone  than  we  had  yet  heard,  "  60,  my 
dear,  to  the  gentleman — ^go,  dear."  Mr.  Slick  kiss- 
ed him,  asked  him  if  ho  would  go  to  the  States 
along  with  him,  told  him  all  the  uttle  girls  would 
fall  in  love  with  him,  for  they  didn't  sec  such  a 
beautiful  face  once  in  a  month  of  Sundays.  "  Black 
eyes — let  me  see — ah  mamma's  eyes  too,  and  black 
hair  also;  as  I  am  alive,  you  are  mamma's  own 
boy,  the  very  image  of  mamma."  "  Do  bo  seated, 
gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Pugwash — "Sally,  make  a 
fire  in  the  next  room."  "  She  ought  to  be  proud 
of  you,"  he  continued.  "  Well,  if  I  live  to  return 
here,  I  must  paint  your  face,  and  have  it  put  on  my 
clocks,  and  our  folks  will  buy  the  clocks  for  the 
sake  of  the  face.  Did  you  ever  see,"  ^d  he,  again 
addressing  me,  "  such  a  likeness  between  one  hu- 
man and  another,  as  between  this  beautiful  little 
boy  and  his  mother  V"  "  I  am  sure  you  have  had 
no  supper,"  said  Mrs.  Pugwash  to  me ;  "  you  must 
be  hungry  and  weary,  too — I  will  get  you  a  cup  of 
tea."  "  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble," 
said  I.  "  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world,"  she 
replied ;  "on  the  contrary,  a  pleasure." 

We  were  then  shown  into  the  next  room,  where 
the  fire  was  now  blazing  up,  but  Mr.  Slick  protested 
he  could  not  proceed  without  the  little  boy,  and 
lingered  behind  to  ascertain  his  age,  and  concluded 
by  asking  the  child  if  he  had  any  aunts  that  looked 
like  mamma. 

As  the  door  closed,  Mr.  Slick  said,  "  it's  a  pity 
she  don't  go  well  in  gear.  The  difficulty  with  those 
critters  is  to  git  them  to  start ;  arter  that,  there  is 
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no  trouble  witli  tbcni,  if  fou  don't  check  'em  too 
■hort.  If  70U  do  they'll  Mop  uiia,  run  back  and 
kick  like  msi),  and  then  Old  tfick  himself  wouldn't 
at»rt  'em.  Pugwasb,  I  guou,  don't  uaderstind  the 
nalur'  of  the  crittur;  she'll  never  go  kind  in  har- 
ness for  him.  U'Aen  Ittt  a  cftUd,"  naid  the  Clofk- 
.  "  /  alteai/a  fett  la/e  vrilk  Ifttic  womenfolk ; 
I  havt  altoayt  found  that  the  road  to  a  woman'j 
"  "     throiuh  her  child." 

—  jeem/  said  I,  "  to  Understand  Ibe  female 
heart  eo  veil,  I  make  no  doubt  you  are  a  f;eneral 
favorite  among  the  fair  sex."  "Any  man,"  he  re- 
plied, "that  underetaods  horses,  has  a  pretty  con- 
wdcrablo  fair  koowlcdge  of  women,  for  they  are 
jtat  alike  in  temper,  and  require  the  Ter;  identical 
same  treatment.  Intourage  tht  timid  outt^  bf  penile 
and  tieadg  viih  the  fractious,  but  lather  tht  luikg 
ontf  like  blaiei. 

"  People  talk  an  eTerlastin'  sight  of  nonsenee 
sbout  wine,  women,  and  horses.  I've  bought  and 
sold  'em  alt,  I've  traded  in  all  of  tliem,  and  I  tell 
you,  there  ain't  one  in  a  thousand  that  knows  a 
fmiin  about  cither  on  'em.  I'ou  bear  folks  say. 
Oh,  such  a  man  is  an  ugly  graiucd  critter,  hell 
break  his  wife's  heart;  jist  as  if  a  woman's  heart 
was  as  brittle  as  a  pipe  stalk.  The  female  heart, 
as  far  as  mj  experience  goes,  is  jist  like  a  new 
India-rubber  shoe ;  you  may  pull  and  pull  at  it  till 
It  streicfaee  out  a  yard  long  1  and  then  let  go,  and 
It  wiU  By  right  back  to  its  old  Blmpe.  Their  hearts 
are  made  of  stout  leather,  1  tell  you;  there's  a 
phi  guy  eipht  of  wetr  in  'era. 

"J  never  knovcd  but  one  case  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  that  was  in  tolher  sei,  one  Washington  Banks. 
Be  nas  a  tncezor.  He  was  tall  enough  to  spit  down 
on  the  headsof  your  grenadiers,  and  neat- about  high 
enough  lo  wade  across  Charleslown  River,  and  as 
Strong  as  a  tow  boat.  I  guess  he  was  somewhat 
less  than  a  foot  longer  than  the  moral  law  and  catc- 
cliitmi  loo.  Do  was  a  perfect  pictur'  of  a  man ; 
Tou  couldn't  fault  him  in  no  particular ;  he  was  so 
Just  a  tnade  critter ;  folks  used  to  run  to  the  winder 
when  be  pMsed,  and  aay,  ■  there  goet  Washington 


Banks ;  beant  he  lorely !'  I  do  bellaTO  there  wiib'i 
a  gal  in  the  Lowel  factories,  that  wamH  in  lore  wiili 
him.  Sometimes,  at  intermisnon,  on  8^bath  dsvt, 
when  they  all  came  out  together  (an  wnAiin'  hind- 
som'  sight,  too,  near  about  a  whole  eongrcgaiiiiD 
of  young  gals).  Banks  used  to  aay,  'I  vow,  yoDuf 
ladies,  I  wish  I  had  flre  hundred  arms  to  recipro- 
cate one  with  each  of  you;  but  1  reckon  I  havr  ■ 
heart  big  enough  for  you  all;  it's  a  whapper,  you 
may  depend,  and  every  mite  and  mortel  of  il  il 
your  service.'  '  Well,  how  do  jou  act,  Hr.  Banks.' 
half  a  thousand  lit^e  clipper- clapper  tongues  would 
say,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  their  dear  little  eyra 
sparkhtk'  like  so  many  stars  twinkliu'  of  a  froetv 

"  Well,  when  I  last  see'd  him,  he  was  all  ekin  and 
bone,  like  a  horse  turned  Out  to  die.  He  was  lee- 
totally  dcSesbed,  a  mere  walkin'  skeleton.  'I  am 
dreadful  sorry,'  says  I,  '  to  see  you,  Banks,  lookia' 
so  peecked ;  why,  you  look  Uke  a  sick  tnrkey  hen, 
alllega;  what  on  airlh  ails  youT'  'I  am  dvia'.' 
says  he,  '  of  a  broken  heart.'  '  What,'  aaya  I,  '\in 
the  gals  been  jiltin'  youf  'ft'o,  no,'  Bays  he,  '1 
heant  such  a  fool  as  thai  neither.'  '  WelL'  sayl  1, 
'  have  you  made  a  bid  speculation  T  '  No,  sajs  be, 
sbakin'  his  hCad,  '1  hope  I  have  too  much  clcir 
grit  in  me  to  Uke  on  so  bad  for  that.'  '  Wbit 
under  the  son,  is  it,  then!'  said  I.  '  Why,'  sktb  be, 
'  I  made  a  bet  the  fore  part  of  summer  with  Lefte- 
nant  Oby  Knowles,  that  I  could  shoulder  the  btsi 
boner  of  the  Constitution  Dinte.  I  won  my  bet, 
but  the  anthoT  mat  (0  etamal  Aeonr  lluU  it  iroct  i^ 
heart.'  Sure  enongh  he  ^d  die  that  very  lall,  mi 
he  was  the  only  instance  I  ever  beard  tell  <rf  a 
broken  kearl," 

FATHEK  JOHN  O'BHADQHNEBBT. 
"  I  was  to  Halifax,  and  who  should  I  meet  W 
Father  John  O'Shaughnesay,  a  Catholic  Priest.  I  hid 
met  him  afore  In  Cape  Breton,  and  had  sold  hin* 
clock.  Well,  he  was  a  leggia' it  off  hot  foot.  'FM^ 
ble,'saysl,  'Father  Jolm,  lathatjonf  wb]r,«hat<a 
kirthis  tbematlArof  jouf  vhst  nakMymlniMh 
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1  everlMtiii'  httrry,  drivm'  ■»»» 
iatracted  nudF'      'A  sick  riait, 


diatracted  nudF'  'A  sick  riait,  uja  he;  'poor 
Pftt  Lanigsn,  bim  tbit  jou  mind  to  Bmdore  Lake ; 
well,  he's  near  about  at  the  pint  of  death.'  '  I  guess 
not'  Mid  I,  '  for  I  jist  hear  tell  he  was  de&d.'  Wnll, 
that  brought  him  up  all  atacidiu',  and  he  bouta  ship 
in  *  jiffv,  and  walka  a  little  wa;  with  me,  aud  we 


got  a  talkin'  about  this  very  subject  Saja  be, 
■What  are  you,  Ur.  Slick?'  Wpil,  I  looka  up  10 
him.  and  irinka,  'a  Clockmaker,'  saya  I;  well,  he 
amil^  and  aaya  he,  '  I  see,'  aa  much  as  to  say  I 
hadn't  ought  to  have  aied  that  arc  questiou  at  all, 

nobody  elae'a  business.  'Then,'  says  he,  'you 
know  all  aboat  thta  country— vho  does  folks  say  has 
the  best  of  the  disputed  ^ya  I,  'Father  John,' 
*it'B  like  the  battles  up  to  Canada  lined  last  war. 
each  side  claims  victory ;  I  guess  there  ain't  much 
to  brag  on  nary  way,  damage  done  on  tioih  sides, 
and  nothin'  gained,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.'  He  stoi>t 
abort  and  looked  me  in  the  Tace.  and  says  he,  '  Mr. 
Oick,  you  are  a  man  that  has  see'd  a  Rood  deal  of 
the  world,  and  a  considerahle  of  ai^  undcrstamlin' 
nan,  and  [  guess  I  ea*  talk  to  aou.  Non,'  enys  he, 
'for  gracious  sake,  do  jtat  look  here,  and  sec  how 
jon  heretics  (Protestants  I  mean,'  says  he, — for  I 
gueaa  that  are  word  slipt  out  without  leurc),  are 
by  the  ean,  a  drivin'  away  at  each  other,  the  whole 
Messed  time,  tooth  aod  nail,  hip  and  thigh,  hammer 
and  tougs,  dispulin'.  revilio',  vranelin',  and  be- 
toulin'  BMh  other,  with  all  aorta  of  ugly  names  Chat 
they  can  lay  their  tonguea  to.  la  that  the  way  you 
love  your  neighbor  as  youraclf?  Wi  ay  thii  ii  a 
praelieai  eonunani  on  kAum,  and  by  the  pavers  of 
■oil  Kelly,  said  be,  but  they  all  ought  lo  be  wcU 
lambasted  together,  (be  whole  batch  on  'em  entire- 
ly-' Says  I,  'Father  John,  give  me  your  hand; 
there  are  some  things  I  guess  you  and  I  don't  agree 
on,  and  moat  Ukely  never  will,  seein  that  yon  ara  a 
Pofriih  priest ;  but  In  that  idee  I  do  opinionate  with 


you,  and  I  wish,  with  aU  my  heart,  alt  the  world 
thought  with  ui>.' 

"  I  gueiifl  he  didn't  half  like  that  are  word,  Topiah 
priest,  it  HCemcd  to  grig  him,  like;  his  face  looked 
kinder  ryled,  like  well-water  arter  a  heavy  rain ; 
and  rairl  he,  '  Ur.  Slick,'  says  he,  '  your  country  is 
a  free  country,  nin't  it  I'  '  The  freest,'  says  I,  '  on 
the  face  of  the  airth — you  can't  ditto  it  nowhere. 
We  are  as  free  as  the  air,  and  when  our  dander's 
up,  slroog<<r  than  any  hurricane  you  ever  see'd — 
tear  up  all  creation  most ;  there  ain't  the  beat  of  tt 
to  be  found  anywhere.'  '  Do  you  call  this  a  free 
country!'  said  he.  'Pretty  considerable  middlln',' 
says  I,  '^eein'  that  they  arc  under  a  king.'  'Well,' 
says  he,  '  if  you  were  seen  in  Connecticut  shaking 
handii  along  with  a  Popish  priest,  as  you  arc  pleaiied 
to  call  me  (and  lie  made  me  a  bow,  as  much  as  to  say, 
mind  your  trumps  the  next  deal),  as  you  now  are 
in  the  streets  of  Halifax  along  with  me,  with  all 
your  crachin'  and  boastin'  of  your  freedom,  I  guess 
you  wouldn't  sell  a  clock  agin  in  that  State  for  one 
while,' — and  he  bid  me  good  mornin',  and  turned 
away.  'Father  John,'  says  I. — 'I  can't  stop,'  says 
he ;'  I  must  seo  that  poor  critter's  family ;  they 
tnuKt  be  in  great  trouble,  aud  sick  visit  is  afore 


Popish  priest  was  an  ongcntcel  one,  1  ai  your  par- 
don ;  I  didn't  mcsji  no  offence,  I  do  assure  you,  and 
ni  sar  (his  for  your  satisfaction,  tu;  you're  the 
first  man  in  tbiri  ProviQco  timt  ever  gave  roe  a  real 
right  down  complete  checkmate  since  I  first  sot 
foot  in  it,  rtl  be  skinned  if  you  ain't.'" 

ITALIAN  PAINTINGS. 
"  In  the  hitter  ecnd  of  tliu  year  twenty-eight,  I 
think  it  was,  if  my  memory  sarves  me,  I  was  in  my 
Utile  back  atiidio  to  Slickrillc,  with  off  coat,  apron 
on,  and  sleeves  up,  as  busy  as  a  bee,  abroniin'  and 
gildin'  of  a  clock  case,  when  old  Snow,  the  nigger- 
hclp,  popped  in  his  head  in   a  most  terrible  of  a 

there  aiu't  massa  Governor  and  the  Uincral  at  the 
door,  as  I'm  aUrc!  what  on  airth  aball  I  say?' 
'  Well,'  says  I, '  they  have  caught  me  at  a  nonpiuah, 
that's  sartain ;  but  (here's  no  help  for  it,  as  I  see — 
shew 'em  in.'  'Uornin','  says  I,  'gentlemen,  how 
do  you  do?  I  am  sorry,"  says  I,  'I  didn't  know  of 
(his  pleasure  in  time  to  have  received  you  respect- 
fully. You  hare  taken  me  at  a  xhorE,  that's  a  fact: 
and  the  worst  ofjt  is, — I  cna't  shake  hands  along 
with  you  neither,  for  one  hand,  you  see,  is  covered 
with  ile,  and  t'other  wllh  copper  bronze..'  'Don't 
mention  it,  Mr.  Slick,'  faid  his  excellency,  '  I  beg 
of  you; — the  fine  arts  do  sometimes  require  deter- 
gants,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  that's  a 
most  a  bcaudfiil  thing,'  said  he,  '  you  are  adoin'  of; 
may  t  presume  to  chnticliise  what  it  bl'  'Why,' 
said  I,  '  governor,  that  Uindscape  on  the  right,  with 
the  great  white  two-story  house  in  it,  havin'  a  wash- 
in'  tub  of  applo  sarce  on  one  side,  and  a  cart  chock 
full  of  punkin'  pies  on  t'other,  with  the  gold  letters 
A.  P.  over  it,  ta  intended  to  represent  Uibi  land  of 
promise,  our  great  countrv,  Amerika;  aud  the  gold 
letters  A.  P.  iuitiaUnc  it  Airthly  Paradise.'  '  Well,' 
says  he,  'who  is  that  A«  one  on  the  left?" — 'I  didn't 
intend  theiu  letters  H  and  E  to  indicate  be  at  all,' 
said  I,  'tho'  I  see  now  they  do;  I  guess  I  must 
alter  that.  That  tall  graceful  flgiir','  says  I,  '  with 
wings,  carryin'  a  long  Bowie  knife  in  his  right 
hand,  aud  them  small  winged  flgurea  in  the  rear, 
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Trith  little  rifles,  are  angels  emlgratin*  from  heaven 
to  this  country.  11  and  E  means  Heavenly  Emi- 
grants. Its  allc-jfo-ry.'  *  And  a  beautiful  alle-^o-ry 
it  is/  said  he,  *  and  well  calculated  to  give  foreign- 
ers a  correct  notion  of  our  young  growin'  and  great 
Republic.  It  is  a  fine  conception  that.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  West.  How  true  to  life — how  much  it  con- 
reys — ^liow  many  chords  it  strikes.  It  addresses 
the  heart — it^s  splendid.* 

•* '  Hallo  !*  says  I  to  myself,  *  what's  all  this  V  It 
made  me  look  up  at  him.  Thinkri  I  to  myself,  you 
laid  that  soft  sawder  on  pretty  thick  anyhow.  I 
wonder  whether  you  are  in  real  right  down  airnest, 
or  whether  you  are  only  arter  a  rote.  Savs  he, 
^  Mr.  Slick,  it  was  on  the  subject  of  pictur^  we 
called.  It*s  a  thing  Tm  enthusiastic  upon  myself; 
but  my  official  duties  leave  me  no  time  to  fraternize 
with  the  brush.  Fve  been  actilly  six  weeks  adoin' 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  a  chair,  and  it^s  not  vet 
done.  The  department  of  paintin*  in  our  Atne- 
neuni, — in  this  risin*  and  tiourishin*  town  of  Slick- 
ville — is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
and  myself,  and  we  propose  detailing  you  to  Italy 
to  purchase  some  originals  for  our  gallery,  seein' 
thut  you  are  a  native  artist  yourself,  and  have  more 
pnictical  experience  than  most  of  our  citizens. 
There  is  a  great  aspiration  among  our  free  and  en- 
lightened youth  for  perfection,  whether  in  the  arts 
or  sciences.  Your  expenses  will  be  paid,  and  eight 
dollars  a  day  wliile  absent  on  this  diplomacy.  One 
thing,  however,  do  pray  remember, — don't  bring 
any  pictures  that  will  evoke  a  blush  on  female 
cheeks,  or  cause  vartue  to  stmd  afore  'em  with 
averted  eyes  or  indignant  looks.  The  statues  im- 
ported lost  year  we  had  to  clothe,  both  male  and 
female,  from  head  to  foot,  for  they  actilly  came 
start  naked,  and  were  right  down  ondecent.  One 
of  my  factor}'  ladies  went  into  fits  on  seein'  'em, 
tliat  lasted  her  a  good  hour :  she  took  Jupiter  for 
a  rael  human,  and  said  she  thought  she  had  got 
into  a  bathin'  room,  among  the  men  by  mis- 
take. Her  narves  received  a  heavy  shock,  poor 
critter;  she  said  she  never  would  forget  what 
she  see'd  there  the  longest  day  she  lived.  So  none 
o'  your  Potiphar's  wives,  or  Susannahs,  or  sleepin' 
Venuses ;  such  ])ietur's  ai'o  repugnant  to  the  high 
tone  o'  moral  feelin'  in  this  country.' 

"  Conceivin'  an  elective  governor  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  i)eople  to  rank  before  an  hereditary 
prince,  I  have  given  you  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  jKyeiaWtin  princos  and  the  Pojjc,  and  have  of- 
fered to  reciprocate  their  attention  should  they 
visit  Slickville.  Farewell,  my  friend,  farewell,  and 
not  fail  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  this  great  and  en- 
lightened nation  abroad — farewell!' 

"  A  very  good  man,  the  governor,  and  a  genu- 
fdne  patriot  too,"  said  Mr.  Slick.  "He  knowed  a 
good  deal  about  paint  in',  for  he  was  a  sign  painter 
by  trade ;  but  he  often  used  to  wade  out  too  deep, 
and  got  over  his  head  now  and  then  afore  he 
knowed  it.  Ho  wam't  the  best  o'  swimmers  neither, 
and  sometimes  I  used  to  be  scared  to  death  for 
fear  he'd  go  it  afore  he'd  touch  bottom  ag'in.  Well, 
ofl'  I  sot  in  a  vessel  to  Leghorn,  and  I  laid  out  there 
three  thousand  dollars  in  pictur's.  Rum-lookin' 
old  cocks,  them  saints,  some  on  'em  too,  with  their 
long  beards,  bald  heads,  and  hard  featur's,  bean't 
they  ?  but  I  got  a  lot  of  'em  of  all  sizes.  I  bought 
two  madonnas  I  think  they  call  them — ^beautiful 
little  pictur's  they  were,  too — but  the  child's  legs 
were  so  naked  and  ondecent,  that  to  pleaso  the 


governor  and  his  factory  galls,  I  had  an  artist  to 
paint  trowsers,  and  a  pair  of  laced  boots  on  bhn, 
and  they  look  quite  genteel  now.  It  improved  'em 
amazin'ly ;  but  the  best  o'  the  joke  was  those  Mac- 
aroni rascals,  seein'  me  a  stranger,  thought  to  do 
me  nicely  (most  infamal  cheats  them  dealers,  too,— 
walk  right  into  you  afore  you  know  where  you  be). 
The  older  a  pictur'  was,  and  the  more  it  was 
blacked,  so  you  couldn't  see  the  figur's,  the  more 
they  axed  for  it ;  and  they  talk  and  jabber  away 
about  their  Tittvan  tints  and  Guido  airs  bv  the 
hour.  '  How  soft  we  are,  ain't  we  ?'  said  I.  *•  Catch  a 
weasel  asleep,  will  you  ?  Second-hand  fiimiture  don't 
suit  our  market.  We  want  pictures,  and  not  things 
that  look  a  plaguy  sight  more  like  the  shatters  of  an 
old  smoke-house  than  paintings,  and  I  hope  I  mav 
be  shot  if  I  didnH  get  bran  new  ones  for  half  the 
price  they  asked  for  them  rusty  old  Teterans.  Our 
folks  were  well  pleased  with  the  shipment,  and  I 
ought  to  be  too,  for  I  made  a  trifle  in  the  discoont 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  for  coming  down  hindaom'  with 
the  cash  on  the  spot.  Our  Atheneum  ia  worth 
seein'  I  tell  you ;  you  won't  ditto  it  easy,  I  know; 
it's  actilly  a  sight  to  behold.** 
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TiURE  goes  one  of  them  are  ercrlastln*  rottin' 
poles,  in  that  bridge;  they  are  no  better  than  a 
trap  for  a  critter's  leg,"  said  the  Qockmaker. 
*'They  remind  me  of  a  trap  Jim  Ifunroe  put  his 
foot  in  one  night,  that  near  about  made  one  leg 
half  a  yard  longer  than  tother.  I  believe  I  told 
you  of  him,  what  a  desperate  idle  feller  he  was — 
lie  came  from  Onion  County  in  Connecticut.  Well, 
he  was  courtin'  Sister  Sail — she  was  a  real  hand^Qui 
looking  gal ;  yon  scarce  ever  see'd  a  more  out  and 
out  complete  critter  than  she  was — a  fine  fignr 
head,  and  a  beautiful  model  of  a  craft  as  any  in  the 
state ;  a  real  clipper,  and  as  full  of  fun  and  frolic 
as  a  kitten.  Well,  he  fairly  turned  Sail's  head ;  the 
more  we  wanted  her  to  give  him  up,  the  more  she 
wouldn't,  and  we  got  plaguy  oneasy  abont  it,  for 
his  character  was  none  of  the  best.  He  was  a 
universal  favorite  with  the  gals,  and  tho'  he  didn't 
behave  very  pretty  neither,  forgettiii*  to  marry 
where  He  promised,  and  where  he  hadn't  ought  to 
have  forgot,  too,  yet  so  it  was,  he  had  such  an  un- 
common winnin'  way  with  him,  he  could  talk  them 
over  in  no  time — Sail  was  fairly  bewitched. 

*^  At  last,  father  said  to  him  one  evening  when 
he  came  a  courtin',  *Jim,'  says  he,  'yonll  never 
come  to  no  good,  if  you  act  like  old  Scratch  as  you 
do;  you -ain't  fit  to  come  into  no  decent  man's 
house,  at  all ;  and  your  absence  would  be  ten  times 
more  agreeable  than  your  company,  I  tell  you.  I 
won't  consent  to  Sail's  goin'  to  them  are  hoskis' 
parties  and  quiltin'  frolics  along  with  you  no  more, 
on  no  account,  for  you  know  how  Polly  Brown  and 

Xancy  White ?'    *Now  donV  My«  he,  *now 

don't,  Uncle  Sam ;  say  no  more  abooft  that ;  If  you 
know'd  all  you  wouldn't  say  it  was  my  hvHt ;  and 
besides,  I  have  turned  right  about,  I  am  on  t'other 
tack  now,  and  the  long  leg,  too ;  I  am  at  staady  as 
a  pump  bolt,  now.  I  intend  to  settle  nysd^  aid 
take  a  farm.'  'Yes,  yes,  and  you  could  itoek  H, 
too,  by  all  accounts,  pretty  well,  vnlesi  yos  in 
much  misrcported,'  says  father,  *bnt  It  wmI 
do.  I  knew  your  fkther;  he  waa  our  mrgmat;  ft 
proper,  clever  and  brave  man  ho  WftL  too ;  ko  M 
one  of  the  heroes  of  our  gtorions  TBTOutloau  X  tei 
a  great  respect  for  hhn,  ond  I  an  Mny  Ibr  Ufr 
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Mike,  YOU  will  act  aa  you  do ;  but  I  toll  vou  onco 
for  all,  you  must  give  up  all  thoughtfl  of  Sail,  now 
and  for  overluHtin\  When  Sail  heard  thio,  she  bi'- 
pun  to  nit  away  liko  mad,  in  a  de^jHTate  hurry — 
she  looked  foolish  cnoufch,  thai*H  a  fact.  First  Hhe 
tried  to  bite  in  her  breath,  and  look  as  if  there  was 
uothin*  particular  in  the  wind,  then  she  blushed  all 
over  like  scarlet  fever,  but  she  recovered  that 
pretty  soon,  and  then  her  color  went  and  came, 
and  came  and  went,  till  at  last  she  grew  as  white 
as  chalk,  and  down  she  fell  slap  off  her  seat  on  the 
floor,  in  a  faintin*  fit.  *  I  see,*  says  father,  '  I  see 
it  now,  you  ctamal  villain,'  and  he  made  a  pull  at 
the  old  fashioned  sword,  that  always  hung  ovor  the 
fire-place  (we  used  to  call  it  old  Dunker,  for  his 
stories  always  begun,  *when  I  was  at  Bunker's 
liill '),  and  drawin*  it  out,  he  made  a  clip  at  him  as 
wicked  as  if  ho  was  stabbing  a  rat  with  a  hay  fork, 
but  Jim,  he  outs  of  the  door  like  a  shot,  and  draws 
it  too  arter  liim,  and  fatlier  sends  old  Hunker  right 
through  the  panel.  *  TU  chop  you  up  as  fine  as 
mince-meat,  you  villain/  said  he,  *  if  ever  I  catch 
you  inside  my  door  agin.  Mind  what  I  tell  you, 
you'll  swing  for  it  yeV  Well,  be  made  himself 
considerable  scarce  arter  that ;  he  never  sot  foot 
insitle  the  door  agin,  and  I  thought  he  had  ginn  up 
all  hopes  of  Sail,  and  she  of  him  ;  when,  one  ni^ht, 
a  most  particular  uncommon  dark  night,  as  I  was  u 
comin*  home  from  neighbor  Dearbornc*s,  I  hcerd 
some  one  a  talkin*  under  Sail's  window.  Wt>ll,  I 
stops  and  listens,  and  who  should  be  near  the  ash 
saplin*  but  Jim  Munroe,  a  tryin*  to  p^^rsuade  Siill  to 
run  off  with  him  to  Rhode  Island  to  bo  iiuirriod. 
It  was  all  settled,  he  should  come  with  a  liurne  and 
shay  to  the  gate,  and  then  help  hor  out  of  the 
window,  jist  at  nine  oVlook,  about  the  time  she 
commonly  went  to  bed.  Then  ho  axes  her  to  reach 
down  her  hand  for  him  to  kiss  (for  ho  was  pro|)er 
clever  at  soft  sawder),  and  she  st retches  it  down, 
and  he  kisses  it ;  and  says  he,  ^  I  believe  I  must 
have  the  whole  of  you  out,  arter  all,'  and  gives  hor 
ajirk  that  kinder  startled  her;  it  came  so  sudden 
like,  it  made  her  scream ;  so  off  he  sot,  hot  foot, 
and  over  the  gate  in  no  time. 

**  Well,  I  cyphered  ovyr  tl'is  idl  ni«i:ht,  a  calcula:in^ 
how  I  should  reciprocate  that  trick  with  him,  and 
at  last  I  hit  on  a  scheme.  I  recollected  father's 
words  at  partin',  *  mind  ithat  I  tell  you^  you'll  sirlny 
for  it  yet  ;*  and,  thinks  I,  friend  Jim,  I'll  make  that 
prophecy  come  true,  yet,  I  guess.  So  the  next 
night,  jist  at  dark,  I  gives  January  Snow,  the  old 
nigger,  a  nidge  with  my  elbow,  and  as  soon  as  he 
looks  up,  I  winks  and  walks  out,  and  ho  arter  me — 
says  I, '  January,  can  you  keep  your  tongue  within 
your  teeth,  you  old  nigger,  you  V  *  Why  ma<sa, 
why  you  ax  that  are  question?  my  Gor  Ormity, 
you  tink  old  Snow  he  don't  know  that  are  yet ;  my 
tongue  he  got  plenty  room  now,  debil  a  tooth  lotlc, 
he  can  stretch  out  ever  so  far ;  like  a  little  leg  iu  a 
bed,  he  Uy  qiuet  enough,  masifa,  never  fear."  'Well, 
then,'  says  I,  *  bend  down  that  are  ash  saplin'  softly, 
you  old  Snowball,  and  make  no  noise.'  The  saplin' 
was  no  sooner  bent  than  secured  to  the  ground  by 
a  notched  peg  and  a  noose,  and  a  slip  knot  was  sus- 
pended firom  the  tree,  jist  over  the  track  that  led 
from  the  pathway  to  the  house.     *  Why,  my  Gor, 

massa,  that's  a .'    *Hold  your  mug,  you  old 

nigger,*  says  I, '  or  111  send  your  tongue  a  sarchin* 
Arter  your  teeth ;  keep  qaiet,  and  follow  me  inpres- 

itly/ 

'*Wel],  jist  as  it  Btmok  nina  o*olock,  nji  I, 


*  S;illy,  hold  this  here  hank  of  twine  for  a  minute, 
till  I  wind  a  trifle  on  it  off;  that's  a  dear  critter.' 
She  sot  down  her  candle,  and  I  put  the  twine  on 
her  hands,  and  then  I  begins  to  wind  and  wind 
away  ever  so  slow,  and  drops  the  ball  every  now 
and  then,  so  as  to  keep  her  down  stairs.  *  Sam,' 
s:iys  she,  '  I  do  believe  vou  won't  wind  that  are 
twine  off  all  night ;  do  give  it  to  January,  I  won't 
stay  no  longer,  I'm  een  a  most  dead  asleep.'  '  The 
old  feller's  arm  is  so  plaguy  onsteady,'  says  I,  *  it 
won't  do;  but  hark,  what's  that?  I'm  sure  I  hoord 
something  in  the  ash  saplin',  didn't  you.  Sail  ?'  *  I 
hcenl  the  gooHo  there,  that's  all,'  says  she ;  *  they 
always  come  under  the  windows  at  night,*  but  she 
looked  scared  enough,  and  says  she,  '  I  vow  I'm 
tired  a  holdin'  out  my  arms  this  way,  and  I  won't 
do  it  no  longer ;'  and  down  she  throw'd  the  hank 
on  the  floor.  *Well,'  says  I,  'stop  one  minute, 
dear,  till  I  send  old  January  out  to  see  if  any  body 
is  there;  iKirha{)S  some  o'  neighbor  Dearborue's 
cattle  have  broke  into  the  sarce  garden.'  January 
went  out,  tlio'  Sull  say'd  it  was  no  use,  for  she  knew 
the  noise  of  th(>  geesi' :  they  always  kept  close  to 
the  house  at  night,  for  fear  of  the  vannin.  Pres- 
ently in  runs  Snow,  with  his  hair  standiu'  up  on 
eend,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  lookin'  as  the  rims 
of  a  soup  plate;  *0h!  Gor  Onnity,'  said  ho,  *oh 
massa,  oh  Miss  Sally,  oh!'  'What  on  airth  is  the 
mutter  with  yowlf'  taid  Sally,  *how  you  do  frighten 
me !  I  vow  I  boliovo  vou're  mod  — *  oh  my  Gor,' 
said  ho,  'oh  !  mas^a,  Jim  Munroe  he  hang  himself 
on  the  ash  saplin'  under  Miss  Sally's  window — oh 
my  (sor! ! !'  That  shot  was  a  settler,  it  struck  {tooT- 
Sail  right  utwixt  wind  and  water;  she  gave  a  lurch 
ahead,  and  then  heeled  over  and  sunk  right  down 
in  another  fuintin'  fit ;  and  Juno,  old  Snow's 
wife,  carried  hor  oft*,  and  laid  hor  down  un  the 
bfd — poor  thing,  she  felt  ugly  enough,  I  do  suj)- 
pose. 

"  Well,  father,  I  thought  he'd  a  fainted  too ;  he 
was  so  struck  up  all  of  a  heap,  ho  was  completely 
bung-fungerod ;  *dear,  dear,'  said  he,  'I  di<ln*t 
think  it  would  come  to  pass  so  soon,  but  I  knew  it 
would  come.  '  I  foretold  it,'  soys  he,  '  the  last 
time  I  se(;'d  him  ;  '  Jim,'  soys  I,  *  mind  what  I  say, 
you'll  Mirhtfffor  it  yet,''  Give  me  the  sword  I  wore 
when  I  was  at  Bunker's  Hill,  *may  be  there's  life 
vet,  I'll  cut  him  down.'  Tlic  lantern  was  soon 
n'lude  ready,  and  out  we  went  to  the  ash  saplin'. 

*  Cut  me  down,  Sam,  that's  a  good  fi-llow,'  said  Jim, 
all  the  blood  in  niv  bodv  has  swashed  into  mv  head, 
amVs  a  runnin'  out  o'  my  nose ;  I'm  eon  a  most 
sinothored — bo  (piiok,  for  heaven's  sake.'  'The 
Lord  be  praised,'  said  father,  *  the  poor  sinner  is 
not  quite  doad  yet.  Why,  as  I'm  alive — well  if 
thai  don't  beat  all  natur',  why  ho  has  hanged  him- 
self by  one  log,  and's  a  swingin'  like  a  rabbit  upside 
down,  that's  a  fact.  Why,  if  he  ain't  snared,  Sam; 
he  is  properly  wired,  I  declare — I  vow  this  is  some 
o'  your  doin's,  Sam — well  it  was  a  clever  scheme, 
too,  but  a  little  grain  too  dangerous,  I  guess.'  '  Don't 
stand  starin'  and  jawin'  there  all  night,'  said  Jim, 

*  cut  me  down,  I  tell  you— or  cut  my  throat,  and  be 
d  d  to  you,  for  I'm  chokin'  with  blood.'  '  Roll 
over  that  are  hogshead,  old  Snow,'  said  I,  *"  till  I 
get  a  top  on  it  and  cut  him  down ;'  so  I  soon  released 
him,  but  he  couldn't  walk  a  bit.  His  ankle  was 
swcUed  and  sprained  like  vengeance,  and  he  swore 
one  leg  was  near  about  six  inches  longer  than 
tother.  *Jim  Munroe,'  says  father,  'little  did  I 
think  I  ihonld  erer  we  you  inside  my  door  agin. 


8LICKISM8;   OS,    YAKKKE   PIlILOBOPnr. 


e  you  that  kindne^  j  igoin' 


but  [  bid  f  ou  ciilec  ni 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  alory  flhort,  Jim  was  so  ' 
chap-CalteD  and  bo  down  tn  Ihe  tiioutli,  he  begged  for 
heaven's  sake  it  might  be  kept  a  secret ;  he  said  he 
would  run  tbo  Stale,  if  ever  it  got  wind,  be  nag 
Bure  be  couldn't  tland  it.  '  It  vill  be  one  while,  I  ' 
guesa,'  said  &ther,  '»fore  you  are  able  to  run  or  i 
ftand  cither;  but  if  you  wlQ  give  me  your  hand,. 
Jim,  and  promise  to  give  over  juur  evil  ways,  1  vilt 
not  only  keep  it  secret,  but  you  shall  be  a  welcome 
guest,  at  old  Sam  Slick's  once  more,  for  the  sake 
of  your  lather — he  naa  a  brare  man,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Bunker's  Qill,  he  was  our  saijcant  and 

.'    'He  promises,' says  I,  '  father  (for  the  old 

man  bad  stuck  bis  right  foot  out,  the  way  he  al- 
ways stood  when  ho  told  about  the  old  war;  and 
an  Jim  couldn't  stir  a  peg,  it  was  a  graad  chance,  j 
and  he  was  agmn'  to  gire  him  the  whole  rcTolution,  < 
from  General  Gage  up  to  IndepcnJvncf,)  he  prom-  i 
ises,'  says  1,  '  father.'  Well  it  was  all  settled,  and  ' 
things  soon  grew  as  calm  as  a  pan  of  niltk  two  dayH  | 
old;  and  afore  a  year  was  over,  Jim  was  as  steady  ' 


Minister  Joshua  Hopewell,  and  wu 
mamco  lo  our  Sail.  Ifothin'  was  ever  said  about 
the  snHre  lill  arler  the  weddin'.  When  the  nun- 
ister  had  finished  aiin'  a  blessin',  father  goes  up  (o 
Jim,  and  says  he,  'Jim  Uunroe,  my  boy,'  gi'ui' 
him  a  rnusin'  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  s«t  him  a 
eoughin'  for  the  matter  of  five  minutes  (for  he  was 
a  mortal  powerful  man,  was  father),  'Jim  Hunrce, 
my  boy,'  says  be,  '  jou're  got  the  snare  round  yonr 
neck.  I  gueas,  now,  instead  of  your  leg ;  the  saplia' 
bos  been  a  father  to  you,  may  you  be  fatber  of 
many  saplin's.' 

"  \Ve  had  a  most  special  time  of  it,  you  may  de- 
pend, all  eiccpt  the  minister ;  father  got  hlin  into 
a  corner,  and  gave  him  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
whole  war.  Every  now  and  tben  as  I  came  near 
them,  1  heard  Bunker's  Hill,  Brandywine,  Clinton, 
Gates,  and  so  on.  It  was  broad  day  when  we 
parted,  and  the  Ust  that  went  was  poor  minister. 
Father  followed  him  clean  down  to  the  gate,  and 
sajshe,  'Minister,  nc  hadn't  lime  thia  hitch,  or  Vi 
a  lold  you  all  about  the  Statgation  of  New  Vork, 
but  I'll  tell  you  that  the  next  time  we  meet." 


SLICKISMS;     OR,     Y  A  >f  K  E  E    PHILOSOPHY. 


Socim  is  Bomcthlng  like  a  barrel  of  pork.  The 
neat  that's  at  the  top,,  is  somclimeB  not  as  good  as 
that  that's  a  little  grain  lower  down ;  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  are  plaguy  apt  to  have  a  little  taint 
in  'em,  but  the  middle  u  always  good. 

If  a  man  don't  hoe  hia  com,  and  be  don't  get  a 
crop,  he  says  'tis  all  owing  to  the  Bank :  and  if  he 
runs  into  debt,  and  is  sued,  why  be  says  the  law- 
yers are  a  curse  to  the  country. 

We  can  do  without  any  article  of  luxury  we've 
never  had,  but  when  once  obtained,  it  is  not  in 
human  natuf  lo  surrender  it  voluntarily. 


When  a  fetler  Is  too  laiy  to  work,  he  palnti  hii 
name  over  bis  door,  and  calls  it  a  tavern,  and  at 
hke  aa  not  he  makes  the  whole  neighborhood  *a 
Uzy  as  himself. 

Our  tree  of  liberty  was  a  beautifhl  tree— a  splen' 
did  tree — it  was  a  sight  to  look  at ;  it  was  fenced 
ell  protected,  and  it  grew  so  stately  and  so 
handsome,  that  stranger*  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  see  it.  They  all  allowed  it  was  the  m«M 
splendid  thing  In  the  world.  Weil,  the  moha  have 
broken  in  and  torn  down  their  fences,  and  snapped 
off  the  bnuicbes,  and  scattered  all  the  leavea  about, 
and  it  looks  [io  better  than  a  gallowa-treft. 


SUCKISHS;  OR,   TANEEB  PHIL080PHT. 


057 


I  guess  if  you  were  at  our  factories  at  Lowell, 
wcM  show  you  a  wonder— -/fve  hundred  gala  at  work 
together^  all  in  iUenee !  I  don't  think  our  great 
country  has  such  a  real  natural  curiosity  as  that — I 
expect  the  world  don't  contain  the  beat  of  it — for 
a  woman*8  tongue  goes  so  slick  of  itself,  without 
water  power  or  steam,  and  moves  so  easy  on  its 
hinges,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  a  spring 
stop  on  it,  I  tell  you.  It  comes  as  natural  as  drink- 
ing mint  julep. 

What  M  the  use  of  reading  the  Proyerbs  of  Solo- 
mon to  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  that  arc 
every  mite  and  mortal  as  wise  as  he  was  ?  That 
are  man  undertook  to  say  there  was  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  I  guess  he'd  think  he  spoke  a  little 
too  fast,  if  he  was  to  see  our  steamboats,  railroads, 
and  India-rubber  shoes — ^three  inventioiis  worth 
more  nor  all  he  knew  put  in  a  heap  together. 

There  are  some  folks  who  think  a  good  deal  and 
say  but  little,  and  they  are  wise  folks ;  and  there 
are  others  agin,  who  bleat  right  out  whatever  comes 
uppermost,  and  I  guess  they  are  pretty  considerable 
superfine  darned  fools. 

Never  tell  folks  you  can  go  ahead  of  'em,  but  do 
it.  It  spares  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  helps  them 
to  save  their  breath  to  cool  their  broth. 

It  ain't  them  that  stare  the  most  that  see  the 
best,  I  guess. 

An  airly  start  makes  easy  stages. 

Politics  makes  a  man  as  crooked  as  a  pack  docs 
a  pedlar ;  not  that  they  are  so  awful  heavy,  neithei^ 
but  it  ieaehes  a  man  to  stoop  in  the  long  run. 

It*8  better  never  to  wipe  a  child's  nose  at  all,  I 
guess,  than  to  wring  it  off. 

rd  rather  keep  a  critter  whose  faults  I  do  know, 
than  change  him  for  a  beast  whose  faults  I  don't 
know. 

There's  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  cant  of  all 
kinds ;  it's  a  sure  kind  of  a  tricky  disposition.  If 
you  see  a  feller  cant  in  religion,  clap  your  hand  into 
your  pocket,  and  lay  right  hold  of  your  DtM«,  or 
hell  steal  it,  as  sure  as  you're  alive ;  and  it  a  man 
cant  in  politics,  hell  seU  you  if  he  gets  a  chance, 
you  may  depend.  Law  and  physic  are  just  the 
same,  and  every  mite  and  morsel  as  bad.  If  a 
lawyer  takes  to  cantin',  it's  like  the  fox  preachin' 
to  the  geese ;  he'll  eat  up  his  whole  congregation. 
And  if  a  doctor  takes  to  it,  bo's  a  quack,  as  sure 
as  rates.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you,  for  he 
won't. 

When  a  feller  winks  till  his  gal  gets  married,  I 
guess  it's  a  little  too  late  to  pop  the  question  then. 

Judge  Beler  put  a  notice  over  his  factory  gate, 
at  Lowell,  **  no  cigars  or  Irishmen  admitted  within 
these  walls,"  for  said  he,  "  the  one  will  set  a  flame 
agoin'  among  my  cottons,  and  the  t'other  among 
my  gals.  I  won't  have  no  such  inflammable  and 
dangerous  things  about  me  on  no  account." 

Natur*  is  natur*  wherever  you  find  it — ^in  rags  or 


in  kings'  robes — ^where  butter  is  spread  with  the 
thumb  as  well  as  the  silver  knife. 

All  folks  that  grow  up  right  off,  like  a  mushroom, 
in  one  night,  are  apt  to  think  no  small  beer  of 
themselves.     A  cabbage  has  plagay  large  leaves  t*" 
the  bottom,  and  spreads  them  out  as  wide  as  an  o' 
woman's   petticoat,  to  hide  the  ground  it  sprur — 
from,  and  conceal  its  extraction. 

en 

When  a  feller  has  run  as  fast  as  he  can  clip,  ho 
has  to  stop  and  take  breath ;  you  must  do  that  or 
choke. 

A  long  face  is  plaguy  apt  to  cover  a  long  con- 
science— that's  a  fact 

Nothin'  sets  up  a  woman's  spunk  like  callin'  her 
ugly — she  gets  her  back  right  up,  like  a  cat  when 
a  strange  dog  comes  near  her;  she's  all  eyes,  claws, 
and  bristles. 

Make  a  farmer  of  him,  and  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  an  honest,  independent, 
and  respectable  member  of  society — more  honest 
than  traders,  more  independent  than  professional' 
men,  and  more  respectable  than  either. 

There  are  only  two  things  worth  looking  at  in  a 
horse — action  and  soundness,  for  I  never  saw  a 
critter  .that  had  good  action  that  was  a  bad  beast. 

It's  in  politics  as  in  racin',  every  thing  depends 
upon  a  fair  start.  If  you  are  off  too  quick,  you 
have  to  pull  up  and  turn  back  agin,  and  your  beast 
gets  out  of  wind  and  is  baffled ;  and  if  you  lose  in 
the  start,  you  ha'u't  got  a  fair  chance  arterwards, 
and  are  plaguy  apt  to  get  jockeyed  in  the  course. 

There's  a  plaguy  sight  of  truth  in  them  are  old 
proverbs.  They  are  distilled  facts  steamed  down 
to  an  essence.  They  are  like  portable  soup,  an 
amazin'  deal  o'  matter  in  a  small  compass.  They 
are  as  true  as  a  plum'  line,  and  as  short  and  sweet 
as  sugar  candy. 

When  you've  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  some  on 
'em  will  get  stone  cold,  and  t'other  ones  will  get 
burnt,  and  so  they'll  never  be  no  good  in  natur'. 

Now's  the  time  to  lam,  when  you  are  young. 
Store  your  mind  well,  and  the  fragrance  will  re- 
main long  arter  the  rose  has  shed  its  leaves.  The 
otter  of  roses  is  stronger  than  the  rose,  and  a 
plaguy  sight  more  valuable. 

The  Yankees  may  stump  the  universe.  We  im- 
prove on  every  thing,  and  we  have  improved  on 
our  own  species.  You'll  search  one  while,  I  tell 
you,  afore  you'll  find  a  man  that,  take  him  big  and 
large,  is  equal  to  one  of  our  free  and  enlightened 
citizens.  He's  the  chap  that  has  got  both  speed, 
wind,  and  bottom;  he's  clear  grit,  ginger  to  the 
backbone,  you  may  depend.  It's  generally  allowed 
there  uin't  the  beat  of  them  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Spry  as  a  fox,  supple  as  an  eel,  and  'cute  as  a 
weasel.  Though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,  they 
fairly  take  the  shine  off  creation — ^they  are  actilly 
equal  to  cash. 


BBIOHTOX  PAIB, 


BBIQHTON  FAIB. 
T  ALniD  roBBtatii.    (i.  ciowQiriLL.) 


I  mrST  confesa  a,  Tagabond  inclination  for  liic 
Tolgar  pleosureH  of  a  fair.  The  mingled  Bounds  of 
the  mimic  pennj-tmnip^l,  the  rattle,  and  tlie  Co;- 
drum,  tlie  grinding  of  ihe  barTol-orgun;,  the  clash- 
ing of  cymbals,  and  ibe  whole  niiBeellaneoui  concert 
of  discordant  iniwie  is  alnajs  rery  esbiluratinf,  and 
]  than  vhcri  it  breaks  in  upon  tlic 
moDOlonou*  routine  of  afashionaUe  nateHsg-plBCe. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  a  fine  warm  September's 
erening,  I  quitted  my  temporarj  rcaidcnce  on  the 
Marine  Parade,  and,  crossing  Ihe  Steyne,  mingled 
in  the  parti-cotored  Mrcam  of  boja  and  girts,  and 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  which  was  flowing  on 
towards  "Ireland's  GJardens,"  nhere  the  fair  wae 
held. 

The  road,  like  a  grocer's  shop  on  a  Julj  day, 
was  swarming  with  ^iM.  Ail  the  beaux  were  un- 
bent, and  the  belles  bending  to  beaux,  as  they 
greeted  each  other  on  the  way,  ridiculing  the  idea 
of  going  to  a  fair,  and  yet  all  pushiuE  forward  to 
the  scene  of  the  annual  Satunialiiv.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  many  fashionable  females  I  recognized 
in  the  crowd  encouraged  me  in  the  pursuit.  "Sweet 
Mures!"  thought  I,  "they  at  least  will  not  cen- 
a  my  predilection  in  faror  of  such  a  pastime, 
eed,  it  would  be  sheer  inpratitude  in  them  to 
temn  my  devotion  to  the  fairl" 

I  entered  the  gardens.  On  two  sides  of  the  spa- 
cious green  the  cake  and  toy-booths  and  the  shows 
were  ranged,  forming  an  angle.  The  children,  who 
had  pnrents  or  pence,  were  admiring  the  opice-nuts 
wid  gilt-gingerbread,  and  the  fragile  and  many- 
colored  allurements  of  the  former;  while  a  well- 
ordered  mob  were  listening  and  laughing  at  the 
Btentoriat)  InTitations  of  the  bawling  proprietors  of 
the  latter  [daces  of  acenic,  dramatic,  and  intollec- 
taal  entertainment.  Every  booth,  with  its  neat 
white  cloth,  looked  like  the  nproned  lap  of  ■  capa- 
clons  grandmamma,  filled  with  nice  things  for  dis- 
tribution   among    her  children's   children.      The 


laughing  looks  and  the  eicUmatioiu  of  the  iqd- 
burnt  little  rogues  filled  my  heart  with  pleasure, 
and  emptied  my  pockets  of  the  coppen  whet«wilb 
I  had  stored  them  for  the  occasion. 

As  the  twilight  faded,  the  smaller  paM  of  tbe 
joyous  multitude  gradually  disappeared  from  tbe 
lestiTc  scene;  and  the  number  of  BCrrant-maids, 
smart  shopmen,  sailors,  and  fiahermen,  almost  hn- 
perceptibly  increased.  The  colored  lampi  bntnrd 
brighter,  and  gave  the  place  tbe  appearance  of  tht 
jewel-bearing  trees  in  the  frnit-gardena  of  Aladdtl. 
A  party  commenced  ft  country-dance  on  the  gnMi 
which  was  soon  lengtheoed  by  new-comers;  and 
eren  some  of  the  genteeler  people,  Inspired  by  tbe 
scene,  contrired  to  get  up  a  quadrille  withoot  thi 
aid  of  a  Master  of  tbe  Ceremotuea.  Although  ad- 
miring the  freedom  and  good-humoi  with  whicb 
they  entered  into  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  hour, 
my  dancing  days  were  long  since  past,  and  I  then- 
fore  moved  on,  and  mingled  with  tbe  motlej  mob 
before  the  principal  show. 

Here  Mr.  Herryman,  havinK  performed  a  prrfvdw 
upon  the  salt-box  with  a  rolling-pin,  with  all  tbe 
rou  tpirito  and  force  which  the  compua  of  thtt 
favorite  instrument  allows,  had  Just  placed  the  bat 
under  his  left  .arm,  and  was  extending  the  rollinf- 
jHn  A  la  truncheon  In  his  right,  when  the  proprietor 
of  the  adjoining  booth,  dressed  In  a  white  hat  and 
red  cost,  extended  his  body  over  tbe  show,  hi  oider 
to  catch  the  attention  of  Hr.  Uerrytnan's  custom- 
era,  and  bawled  out, 
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^'ThUUtheshowr 

*■'•  And  this  is  the  substance  I**  exclaimed  Mr.  Mer- 
rjman.  **  Ladies  and  gentlemen  1  that  man's  a 
Badical — look  at  his  hat T"  A  roar  of  laughter  fol- 
lowed this  allusion.  **  The  only  sign  of  good  sense 
he  has  shown  is  his  endeavor  to  thrust  himself  into 
our  splendid  and  incomparable  Thespian  establish- 
ment! The  only  animal  worth  seeing  is  himself; 
for,  as  you  obserre,  he  is  a  kind  of  amphibious  non- 
descript— being  half  beaver  and  half  donkey,  which 
is  the  cause  of  his  exposing  himself  I" 

Another  peal  of  laughter  followed  this  spirited 
expression  of  party  feelmg  on  the  part  of  the  indig- 
nant Mr.  Merryman. 

**Only  tuppence,  and  children  half-price!''  em- 
phatically exclaimed  the  rival. 

**  If  you  pay  your  money  there,"  said  Mr.  Merry- 
man,  **  yom  will  most  certainly  be — let  in.  Here, 
here  is  the  place,  where  all  the  money  you  lay  out 
will  produce  a  profit!  We  have  travelled  the 
country  f$r  and  wide  to  gather  materials  for  your 
amusement ;  and  you  will  find,  and  must  confess, 
that  we  have  progressed  with  the  march  of  intellect. 
We  fearlessly  challenge  competition ;  and  if  any 
individual,  ignorantly  blind  to  our  superior  merit, 
ahall  declare  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  that  we  have 
made  a  fool  of  him,  we  will  refund  his  money ! 
Walk  up,  ladies  and  eentlemen !  and  you  will  find 
a  feast  of  wit  here,  where  you  may  not  only  feed, 
but  carry  away  scraps  enough  to  entertain  your 
^ends  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Only  three- 
pence I— four  a  shilling!  Why,  it's  as  cheap  as 
mackerel,  and  much  more  nourishing;  for  er^ry 
one  may  *■  laugh  and  grow  fiit,'  if  he  cAoom,  without 
the  trouble  of  mastication.  Walk  up,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  I — ^walk  up  I" 

The  wit  and  drollery  of  Mr.  Merryman  won  upon 
his  auditory,  and  they  began  to  mount  the  wide-ex- 
tended steps,  from  three  to  six  abreast ;  and,  hav- 
ing paid  their  money  for  admission,  the  platform 
was  soon  left  clear  of  the  performers,  whose  services 
were  wanted  on  the  stage,  giving  an  opportimity  to 
the  *'  Badical,"  who  had  so  unwarrantably  ventured 
on  the  precincts  of  his  neighbor,  to  **  expUin,"  and 
win  over  an  audience  from  the  crowd. 
.  When  I  again  approached  the  Thespian  establish- 
ment, a  '*  delighted  and  overfiowing"  audience  were 
coming  ouU 

'*Kow,  my  merry  customers  all!"  exclaimed  the 
mwearied  clown,  *^  walk  up !  walk  up!  and  we  will 
njoice  the  very  cockles  of  your  hearts  for  the  small 
eost  of  threepence!  Is  it  not  worth  double  the 
money,  father?"  exclaimed  he,  addressing  a  broad- 
shouldered  Sussex  farmer. 

The  rustic  grinned  at  being  addressed;  and  I 
heard  the  words  **  Deep  as  Garrick !" 

*'Not  equalled  since  the  days  of  Garrick,  he 
•ays!"  ssid  the  unblushing  Mr.  Merryman.  The 
fiurmer  grinned  again,  and  descended  with  the 
crowd,  iMiving  a  **  clear  stage  "  for  the  antics  of  the 
outside  performers. 

The  clown  then  proceeded  to  accompany  a  sort 
of  six-handed  reel,  performed  by  his  gorgeously- 
spangled  brother-comedians,  upon  his  favorite  in- 
strument. At  the  conclusion  of  the  serpentine  evo- 
lutions, Mr.  Merryman  began  eating  fire  amid  the 
loud  applause  of  his  ruder  audience. 

"  Now  doesn't  that  beat  snap-dragon,"  cried  he, 
"all  to  tinder?  Don't  be  alarmed,  young  ladies! 
my  heart's  already  in  a  flame  with  your  charms, 
and  this  is  the  way  I  feed  the  combustion !  Though 


no  posture-master,  I  can  put  my  tow  in  my  mouth 
as  cleveriy  as  the  best  of  'em !" 

After  this  feat  with  his  tow,  he  turned  to  a  be- 
rouged  gentleman  with  a  hat  and  feathers,  a  black 
velvet  fly  jacket,  white  pantaloons,  and  yellow  boots, 
with  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand. 

^*  I  say,  ]£ster  Master,"  said  he.  ^^ 

"WeU,  Mr.  Merryman,  and  what— do— you — 
say  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  Why  did  the  dun  cow  not  know  her  tail  when 
she  saw  it  in  the  pond  ?" 

**  Don't — know — Mr. — ^Merryman." 

"  Whv,  'cause  she  had  never  seen  it — before — to 
be  sure, '  replied  the  clown. 

A  laugh  of  course  followed  the  solution  of  the 
query. 

**  Now  here's  a  puzzler,"  continued  he.  **  Why 
is  a  cabbage  run  to  seed  like  a  lover?  Give  it  up ? 
Because  it  has  lost  its  heart!" 

Another  encouraging  shout  from  the  rustics  suc- 
ceeded. 

*'What  were  the  last  words  of  the  trumpeter 
when  he  was  gored  by  the  parson's  bull  ?  Why, 
*  blow  the  horns !'  to  be  sure ;  for  that  was  in  his 
vocation.  I  say.  Gaffer,"  said  he,  addressing  a  *  Jos- 
kin' in  the  crowd,  whose  mouth  was  extended  from 
ear  to  ear  with  an  awful  grin  of  approbation,  **  if 
youVe  cut  your  teeth  of  wisdom,  canst  tell  me  what 
are  the  three  domestic  delights  of  a  poor  man  on  a 
cold  day  ?" 

"  Noa,"  replied  the  party.    "  What  be  they,  ey  ?" 

**  Why,  a  *  nagging'  wife,  the  tooth-ache,  and  no 
chips  to  boil  the  pot  withal!" 

**  Bravo,  Mr.  Merryman !"  exclaimed  '  the  Master*; 
**  you  shall  have  a  bowl  of  gooseberry  fool." 

**  One  fool  at  a  time,  if  you  please,"  cried  Mr. 
Merryman.  '*  Pray,  can  any  other  fool  tell  another 
fool  what  is  the  height  of  luxury  ?  Tou— or  you 
—or  you  ?  None !  then  I'll  elucidate  your  ponder- 
osity, and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  your  intellectuality 
with  the  brightness  of  my  intelligence.  Know,  then, 
that  the  height  of  luxury  is— a  tight  boot  on  a  July 
day,  with  a  sharp  peg  in  the  heel  of  it.  Now,  mend 
that  boot  if  ye  can,  ye  cobblers  of  conundrums!" 

And  he  commenced  capering  among  the  dancers 
in  the  most  agile  and  ludicrous  manner,  accompa- 
nied by  the  roars  of  his  auditory.  He  certainly 
was  a  kUow  of  infinite  humor,  and  I  reg^t  that  my 
treacherous  memory  has  let  slip  many  bright  speci- 
mens of  his  glittering  nonsense. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  Terpsichorean  efforts,  he 
again  presented  himself,  assuming  and  caricaturing 
the  character  of  a  candidate  at  an  election. 

**  Men  of  Sussex !"  said  he,  oratorically  sawing 
the  air  with  his  extended  arms,  **  a  dissolution  of 
the  house  having  just  taken  place,  I  again  have  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  you  to  solicit  the  favor 
of  your  suffrages !  and  I  firmly  trust  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  performed  my  arduous  duties  on  the 
last  occasion  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  you,  will 
have  sufficiently  testified  my  heartfelt  zeal  for  your 
welfare  and  approbation.  My  principles  are  too 
well  known  to  require  me  to  pledge  roypelf  to  the 
performance  of  my  duties ;  and  yet,  should  you  re- 
quire it.  behold  1  I  am  ready  to  be  *  put  up  the 
spout'  for  your  benefit;  although,  in  tenderness,  I 
ought  to  resist  such  a  request,  because  you  would 
never  be  able  to  redeem  me ;  for,  without  vanity,  I 
may  say  thcrc'8  no  duplicate  of  your  humble  servant! 
Gallant  men  of  Sussex !  I  call  upon  you  to  support 
the  fair. 
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"  Ladies  of  Sussex  1  His  your  cause  I  advocate, 
and  I  deserre  some  support  at  your  hands  in  grati- 
tude, for  all  my  life  I  have  endeavored  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  fair  I  Then  come  to  the  poll  I 
Remember  a/otr  is  like  a  lady*s  eenr-rinff^  there  be- 
ing only  one  in  a  year  !  and  now's  your  only  chance! 
Walk  up  I  walk  up !  threepence  is  a  qualification ! 
Here^s  reform  and  liberality !  why,  His  nothing  less 
than  universal  suffrage !  Come,  then,  and  lay  down 
your  half-crowns,  your  shillings,  and  your  sixpences, 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  change  you  desire.  Tcs, 
you  shall  find  us  Radicals  in  our  promises,  and  true 
Tories  in  our  performances  !^* 

I  felt  that  the  ^^show**  deserved  patronage,  and 
yet  must  confess  I  had  no  inclination  to  mount  the 
stage;  I  was,  however,  determined  that  the  con- 
cern should  not  be  a  loser  by  my  mauvaise  honte^ 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  representation  of 
four  deputies  among  the  urchins  in  the  crowd.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  my  example  was  liberally  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  *'  genteeler  folk." 

I  now  lounged  along  the  range  of  cake  and  toy- 
booths,  anxious  for  the  repetition  of  the  merry 
tricks,  and  quips,  and  quirks  of  our  motley  hero. 

I  had  just  yielded  to  the  pressing  instance  of  a 
smart  pdtissihre  to  purchase  a  bag  of  the  ^^  best 
spice-nuts,"  which  she  was  "  putting  up "  for  me, 
when  the  sound  of  a  gong  suddenly  startled  me, 
and,  turning  hastily  about,  I  observed  that  the  per- 
formances were  just  over.  I  hurriedly  threw  down 
half-a-crown,  and,  seizing  my  "  fairing,"  turned  my 
steps  eagerly  to  the  chosen  spot,  fearful  of  losing  a 
particle  of  Mr.  Mcrryman's  quaint  and  laughter- 
moving  speech. 

A  young  serving-lass  was  pushing,  and  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  mob,  evidently  in 
pursuit  of  some  object. 

''Seeking  for  a  lover,  my  dear?"  asked  Mr.  Mer- 
ryman. 

"No;  I've  lost  my  shoe,"  pettishly  replied  the 
girl. 

*'  A  shoe  I"  said  the  clown ;  ''  it  must  be  a  slipper, 
and  a  very  shabby  one,  too,  to  desert  such  a  pretty 
foot.  Yes,  really  *tis  barbarous — ^nay  shocking ! — 
to  slip  from  such  a  fair — ^and  well-darned  stocking !" 

Mr.  Merryman  now  began  to  ''  hunt  the  slipper," 
which  he  soon  found,  and  presented  to  the  blushing 
damseL  The  platform  was  speedily  cleared  again, 
and  the  same  evolutions  were  recommenced  by  the 
untiring  company  to  the  boisterous  clang  of  cym- 
bals, drums,  and  trumpets. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  hfe,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Merry- 
man.  '*  Cutting  and  shuffling  is  the  order  of  the 
day !  There  they  go !  in  and  out,  like  so  many 
wriggling  eels  in  a  fish-basket ;  and  that's  the  way 
to  make  your  way  in  the  world,  now-a-days !  Your 
straight-forward  fool  only  runs  his  bead  against  a 
post,  and  comes  to  a  stand-still  I  Commend  me  to 
a  knave ! — Knaves  are  sharp  bladeSy  and  honest  men 
their  handles  /" 

"And  pray,  Mis-ter  Merry-man — what — are — 
you!"  demanded  the  master,  laying  an  emphasis 
upon  every  syllable  and  word. 

"A  fool!"  replied  Mr.  Merryman;  "and  every 
fool  is  an  honest  man,  and  every  honest  man  a  fool ; 
that's  my  philosophy  I" 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Merryman — ^what — am — I  ?"  de- 
manded the  other. 

"You're  another!" 

"  CaU  me  a  fool  ?" 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Merryman;  "for,  if 


you  were  a  wise  man,  you'd  '  know  yourself,'  and 
have  no  occasion  to  ask  questions!"  Hereupon, 
spinning  round  upon  one  leg,  a  la  piroueite^  he 
snatched  up  a  hoop  bound  wiui  red  cioth,  and  be- 
gan twisting  himself  through  it,  throwing  it  over 
his  arms,  legs,  and  head,  with  the  most  dexterous 
rapidity. 

.  "  That's  what  I  call  a  *  round  game,^ "  said  he, 
breathless  with  his  exertions,  and  offering  it  to  hts 
master ;  "  would  you  like  to  take  '  a  hand  ?' " 

"No;  go  on." 

"  Thank-ye,"  replied  he ;  "  but,  if  I  go  on,  I  shall 
go  off  for  want  of  breath." 

"Disobey  me,  and  I'll  discharge  you  directlj, 
sirrah!"  said  the  master,  with  mock  authority. 

"That's  just  what  I  want,  Mister  Master." 

"What,  to  be  disehargedr 

"  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  let  off  I  which  is  one  and 
the  same  thing  to  a  fool  and  a  duck-gun !" 

Here  the  indefatigable  fellow  again  began  caper- 
ing among  the  corps  drameUiqite^  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion immediately  commenced  the  following  invita- 
tion to  the  crowd : 

"Now,  my  merry  masters  and  mistresses  all! 
walk  up,  and  taste  of  the  delightful  banquet  we 
have  catered  for  your  amusement !  Here  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  farce,  are  combined  to  move  you  to 
tears,  and  win  your  smiles!  Here  the  thin  may 
grow  fat  with  laughter,  and  the  fat  sup  full  of  hor- 
rors, and  dwindle  to  the  size  of  a  Kentish  hop-pole ! 
Come,  then,  and  down  with  your  dust !  only  three- 
pence. The  only  legitimate  drama  in  the  whole 
fair !  All  the  rest  are  mere  *  by-blows,'  and  father- 
ed by  fools !  Here  you  will  find  not  only  the  gold 
and  glitter,  but  the  gingerbread,  good,  spicy,  and 
substantial.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  lend  you  a  hand  !* 
continued  he,  stooping  to  a  wooden-legged  sailor, 
who  was  *  stumping '  up  the  steps ;  "  Iwould  wil- 
lingly lend  you  a  leg  to  boot,  had  I  one  to  spare. 
Walk  up,  ladies !  the  front  row  is  still  vacant ;  and 
there  you  may  not  only  see,  but  be  seen.  Now, 
farmers  of  Sussex!  ye  first  of  corn-cutters!  pat 
your  best  legs  foremost.  It  always  delights  my 
heart  to  welcome  the  agricultural  interest;  they 
are  all  sharp  and  good-tempered  blades.  Raisers 
of  crops  and  crops  of  razors !  walk  np,  walk  up ! 
the  room  and  the  *■  company '  are  both  extensive:" 

The  booth  was  speedily  filled,  and  I  again  sann- 
tercd  from  the  spot,  when  one  of  those  sudden 
showers,  so  frequent  in  Brighton,  drove  me  from 
the  scene  of  noise,  bustle,  and  rude  merriment ;  and 
hailing  the  first  *  fly,'  I  drove  home  to  my  lodging, 
perfectly  delighted  with  my  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 

On  the  morning  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ftir, 
I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  gardens.  Most  of 
the  booths  were  dismantled,  and  many  of  the  show- 
people  had  packed  up  and  departed.  The  Thespian 
establishment,  too,  had  nearly  completed  its  travel- 
ling arrangements.  A  long  cart  covered  with  the 
scenery  and  paraphernalia  of  the  drama  alone  re- 
mained, with  its  horseless  shafts  extended  along  the 
ground,  like  a  couple  of  bony  arms,  waiting  to  em- 
brace the  lean  ribs  of  the  "  hack  "  to  transport  it  to 
the  place  of  its  next  destination. 

Several  trunks  were  scattered  OTer  the  path  and 
green ;  and  a  man  with  sandy  hair,  deeply  pitted 
with  the  smaU-pox,  was  issuing  his  orders  to  his  as- 
sistants, diligently  applying  his  hammer,  to  secure 
the  "  properties."  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  wore 
a  pair  of  large  corded,  light-colored  inexpreaiibki, 
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dirtj  white  cotton  stockingSf  and  hi^.  *1ow,  heavy- 
nailed  boots.  He  appeared  the  maste.'  of  the  con- 
cern, for  he  was  ordering  about  him,  and  certainly 
in  no  very  good  humor. 

**  I  hope/*  said  I,  **  that  you  hare  made  a  good 
harvest  ?^* 

**  Pretty  well,  sir,  I  thank  you,  considering  the 
times,"  said  he ;  *'  but  fairs  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be :  the  people  fancy  themselves  so  clever  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  please  them  now-a-days.  The 
merest  clown  now  sets  up  for  a  critic,  and  fancies, 
because  he  can  read,  he  has  brains,  and  feels  much 
more  pleasure  in  .finding  fault  with  what  he  don't 
understand,  than  with  being  pleased  with  what  he 
does." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  your  *  clown '  gave  universal 
satisfaction,"  said  I ;  **  for  my  part,  I  must  confess 
I  was  infinitely  amused  by  his  exertions." 

Tm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  he ; 
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**  for  the  praise  of  the  judicious  few  compensates  us 
for  many  disagreeables.  You  are  not,  perhaps, 
aware,  sir,  that  you  are  now  speaking  to  that  *  giil- 
ed  individual  V  "  continued  he,  smiling. 

I  was  certainly  what  the  old  women  call  "  thun- 
der-struck "  at  this  intelligence ;  and,  no  doubt,  my 
stare  of  astonishment  tickled  the  *  clown,^  for  he 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  he,  "  it's  a  wonder  what  a  difTer- 
ence  a  little  whitewashing  makes  in  a  man  !'* 

When  my  amazement  had  abated,  I  continued 
the  conversation,  and  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  he 
was  the  real  and  sole  proprietor  of  the  "Show." 
Though  no  beauty,  I  certainly  discovered  that  he 
was  no  ** ordinary"  man,  and,  proffering  him  a 
gratuity  for  the  pleasure  he  had  afforded  me,  I  took 
my  leave,  delighted  with  my  strange  encounter  with 
the  First  Fool  of  Brighton  Fair. 


•»♦ 


ON   A   ROMAN    NOSE. 

RT  ALFRED   A.   FORRESTER,      (a.   CROWQUILL.) 


Knows  he,  who  never  took  a  pinch. 

Nosey !  the  pleasure  thence  which  flows  ? 

Knows  he  the  titillating  joys 
Which  my  nose  knows  ? 


Oh,  nose !  I  am  as  proud  of  thee. 
As  anv  mountain  of  its  snows ; 

I  gaze  on  thee,  and  feel  that  joy — 
A  Roman  knows ! 


•»• 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAILOR. 


II 


»» 


TROM   *'THE   FACQA  OF  MANT  TALES."      BT  CAPTAIN  MARRTATT. 


"  I  HATE  an  infidel  in  the  courtyard,"  replied  Mus- 
iapha,  **  who  telleth  of  strange  things.  He  hath  been 
caught  like  a  wild  beast ;  it  is  a  Frank  Galionc:i,  who 
hath  travelled  as  far  as  that  son  of  Shitan,  Hucka- 
back ;  he  was  found  in  the  streets,  overpowered  by 
the  forbidden  juice,  after  having  beaten  many  of 
your  highness's  subjects ;  and  the  cadi  would  have  ad- 
ministered the  bamboo,  but  he  was  as  a  lion,  and  he 
scattered  the  slaves  as  chaff,  until  he  fell,  and  could 
not  rise  again.  I  have  taken  him  from  the  cadi, 
and  brought  him  here.  He  speaketh  but  the  Frank- 
bh  tongue,  but  the  sun  who  shineth  on  me  knowcth 
I  have  been  in  the  Frank  country,  and  Inshallah ! 
please  the  Lord,  I  can  interpret  liis  meaning." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  may  he  be,  Mustapha  ?" 

**  He  is  a  baj  baj — a  big  belly — a  stout  man ;  he 
]b  an  anhunkher,  a  swallower  of  iron.  He  hath 
sailed  in  the  war  vessels  of  the  Franks.  He  hold- 
eth  in  one  hand  a  bottle  of  the  forbidden  liquor,  in 
tiie  other  he  shakes  at  those  who  would  examine 
him  a  thick  stick.  He  hath  a  large  handful  of  the 
precious  weed  which  we  use  for  our  pipes  in  one  of 
bis  cheeks,  and  his  hais  is  hanging  behind  down  to 
his  waist,  in  a  rolled  up  mass,  as  thick  as  the  arm 
of  your  slave." 

**  It  is  well — ^wc  will  admit  him ;  but  let  there  be 
armed  men  at  hand.  Let  me  have  a  full  pipe. 
God  is  great,"  continued  the  pacha,  holding  out  his 
riass  to  be  filled ;  "  and  the  bottle  is  nearl v  empty. 
Place  the  guards,  and  bring  in  the  infidel.'' 

The  guards  in  a  few  minutes  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  pacha,  a  stout-built  English  sailor, 
m  the  usual  dress,  and  with  a  tail  which  hung  down 
behind,  below  his  waist.  The  sailor  did  not  appear 
to  like  his  treatment,  and  every  now  and  then,  as 


they  pushed  and  dragged  him  in,  turned  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  looking  daggers  at  those  who  conduct- 
ed him.  Ho  was  sober,  although  his  eyes  bore  tes- 
timony to  recent  intoxication ;  and  his  face,  which 
was  manly  and  handsome,  was  much  disfigured  by 
an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  right  cheek, 
which  gave  him  an  appearance  of  natural  deformity. 
As  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  to  the  pacha,  the 
attendants  let  him  go.  Jack  shook  his  jacket, 
hitched  up  his  trousers,  and  said,  looking  furiously 
at  them,  "  Well,  you  beggars,  have  you  done  with 
me  at  last  ?" 

Mustapha  addressed  the  sailor  in  English,  telling 
him  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  highness  the 
pacha. 

**  What,  that  old  chap  muffled  up  in  shawls  and 
furs — ^is  he  the  pacha  ?  Well,  I  don't  think  much 
o'  he;"  and  the  sailor  turned  his  eyes  round  the 
room,  gaping  with  astonishment,  and  perfectly  un- 
mindful how  very  near  he  was  to  one  who  could  cut 
off  his  head  or  his  tail,  by  a  single  movement  of 
his  hand. 

**  What  sayeth  the  Frank,  Mustapha?*  inquired 
the  pacha. 

*'  He  is  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the 
splendor  of  your  majestv,  and  all  that  he  beholds." 

»'  It  is  well  said,  by  Allah !" 

"I  suppose  I  may  just  as  well  come  to  an  an- 
chor," said  the  sailor,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  dropping  down  on  the  mats.  "  There," 
continued  he,  folding  his  legs  in  imitation  of  the 
Turks,  **a8  it's  the  fashion  to  have  a  cross  in  your 
hawse,  in  this  here  country,  I  can  be  a  bit  of  a  lub- 
ber as  well  as  yourselves ;  I  wouldn't  mind  if  I  blew 
a  cloud,  as  well  as  you,  old  fusty-musty." 


THE  TALK  OP  TBE  BHQLIBH  8AIL0B. 


"Whkt  does  tbe  Oiaaur  mjf  What  son  of  a. 
dog  IB  tbia,  lo  sit  iD  out  preeence  t"  Giclaimed  the 

"  He  saith,"  replied  Uuatapha,  "  that  in  his  conn- 
try  no  one  dare  eland  in  the  presence  of  the  Frank- 
ish  king;  and,  orercoms  by  his  humility,  his  legs 
refuse  their  office,  and  he  sinliG  to  tbe  duet  before 
Tou.  It  ia  even  as  he  saycth,  for  I. have  travelled 
In  their  country,  aod  such  is  tbe  cuntom  of  that  un- 
civilized nation.  Ua^hallah'  but  he  liree  in  ave 
ftnd  trembUng." 


"  but  thnt  may  be  the  ci 


has  aent  for  you  that  he  mac  hear  ai 

all  the  wanderfUl  things  which  you  hnre  seen.    You 

Biuit  tell  lies,  and  you  will  have  gold." 

"  Tell  lies !  that  is,  to  spin  a  yarn  ;  well,  I  can  do 
that,  but  my  mouth's  baked  with  thirxl,  and  with- 
out a  drop  of  something,  the  devil  a  ynni  from  me, 
and  BO  you  may  tell  the  old  billy-goat  perched  up 
there." 

"What  gayeththeeonof  Shiiaa?"  demanded  the 
pacha,  impatiently.- 

"The  unbeliever  declareih  tliat  hia  tongue  ia 
glued  to  his  mouih  from  the  terror  of  your  higli- 
neu's  presence.  Ho  fainteth  after  water  (o  restore 
liim,  and  enable  him  to  speak." 

"  Let  him  be  fed,"  rejoined  the  pacha. 

But  Mustapha  had  heard  enough  to  know  that 
tbe  sailor  would  not  be  content  with  the  pure  ele- 
ment. He  therefore  continued,  "your  slave  must 
tell  you,  that  in  the  country  of  the  Franks,  they 
drink  nothing  but  the  £rc  water,  in  which  the  true 
believers  but  occasionally  venture  to  indulge." 

"Allah  acbarl  nothing  but  fire  water  F  What 
then  do  they  do  with  common  water  f 

"They  have  none  but  from  heaven — the  livera 
are  all  of  the  same  Btrcngtb." 

wonderM  Is  Odd  I     1  would  we 


had  a  river  here.  Let  some  be  proctired,  then,  for 
I  wish  to  hear  his  etory," 

A.  bottle  of  brandy  was  sent  for,  and  banded  to 
the  sailor,  who  pnt  It  to  his  month,  and  the  quanti- 
ty he  took  of  it  before  he  removed  the  bottle  to  le^ 
cover  his  breath,  fully  eonTinecd  the  paclia  that 
Hustapha's  aasertions  were  true. 

"Come,  that's  not  so  bad,"  said  the  sailor,  pot- 
ting the  bottle  down  between  his  \eg»;  "and  now 
I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word,  and  111  spin  old  BUIt  * 
yarn  as  long  as  the  mainlop-bowUng." 

"What  sayeth   the    Giaoorr  interrapted   the 

"  Tbat  he  is  about  to  lay  at  your  highness's  feet 
the  wondcrTuI  events  of  his  lite,  and  trust  that  his 
face  will  be  whitened  before  he  quits  your  sublime 
presence.     Frank,  you  may  proceed." 

"  To  lie  till  I'm  black  in  tbe  tuee — well,  since  jou 
wish  it;  but,  old  chap,  my  name  ar'n't  Frank.  It 
happens  to  be  Bill;  howsomever,  it  wam't  a  bad 
gucas  for  a  Turk ;  and  now  I'm  here,  I'd  just  like 
to  ni  TOU  a  question.  We  had  a  bit  of  a  hargn- 
ment  (fic  other  day,  when  I  was  in  %  frigate  up  the 
Dardanelles,  as  to  what  your  religion  might  he- 
Jack  Soamee  said  that  you  wam't  Chrivliaos,  bat 
that  if  you  were,  you  could  only  be  Catholics ;  bnt 
I  don't  know  how  he  could  know  any  thing  about 
it,  seeing  that  he  had  not  been  more  than  seven 
weeks  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  What  may  yoo 
be — if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  ax  tbe  question  T* 

"What  does  be  eayf  inquired  the  pacba,  Imp*- 

"lie  says,"  interrupted  Hustapha,  "that  he  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  in  the  country  of  tbe 
true  believers,  but  in  an  island  full  of  fog  and  mist, 
where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  the  cold  Is  to  in- 
tense, that  the  water  from  heaven  is  bard  Knd  cold 
as  a  flint." 

"  That  accounts  for  their  not  drinking  it.  Hash- 
aUah,  God  is  great  t     Let  him  proceed. 

"  Ttie  pacha  desires  me  to  My,  tbat  our  religion 
i^  that  there  is  but  one  Qod,  and  IhlioiiMt  U  Ui 
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t,  utd  b«gi  tbu  ;ou  will  go  on  with  your 

Tcr  heml  of  the  chap — oeTer  mind — here's 
od." 

TALE  or  THE  ENQLIBH  SAILOB. 
i  bom  at  Shields,  uid  bred  to  the  s«&,  ierred 
e  out  of  that  port,  and  gol  a  berth  on  board 
Teasel  fitted  out  from  Liverpool  for  the  slave 
We  made  tbe  coast,  unatiiwed  our  beads, 
and  gunpowder,  and  very  soon  had  a  cano 
rd  ;  but  the  day  after  we  sailed  for  the  Ha- 
,  the  dysentery  brake  ont  among'  the  nig- 
lo  wonder,  Meiag  how  they  were  atowed, 
itHs,  head  and  tail,  like  pikliards  la  a  cask, 
:ned  the  hatches,  and  brought  part  of  them 
k,  bat  it  was  no  use,  they  died  like  rotten 
and  we  tossed  orerboard  about  thirty  a  day. 
rtbers,  who  were  alive,  jumped  overboard, 
were  followed  by  a  shoai  of  sbarks,  splash- 
1  darting,  and  diving,  and  tearing  the  bodies, 
m,  and  reTeiling  in  the  hot  and  bloody  wa- 
t  last  Ibey  were  all  gone,  and  we  turned  bock 
MMOt  to  get  a  f^sh  supply.  We  were  within 
mU  of  the  land,  when  we  saw  two  boats  on 
ither  bow ;  they  made  signals  to  us,  and  we 
hem  to  be  full  or  men  ;  we  hove  to,  and  took 
a  board,  aod  then  it  was  that  we  discovered 
ly  had  belonged  to  a  French  schooner,  in 
le  trade,  which  had  started  a  plank,  and  had 
>wn  like  a  shot,  with  all  the  niggera  in  the 

ir  rive  the  old  gentleman  the  small  change 

.  while  I  just  whet  my  whistle." 

apha  having  interpreted,  and  the  tailor  baT- 

en  a  swig  at  the  bottle,  he  proceeded. 

Udn't  much  like  having  these  French  beg- 
1  board,  and  it  wasn't  without  reason,  for 
ere  as  many  as  we  were.  The  very  first 
*ey  wei«  overheard  by  a  negro  who  bc- 

lo  us,  and  bad  learnt  French,  making  a  plan 
rpowering  us,  and  taking  pOBsesaion  of  the 

'  M  when  we  beard  that,  llieir  doom  via 

Wo  mustered  ourselves  ou  deck,  put  the 

I  over  some  o'  the  French,  seized  those  on 

ind— 4n  half  an  hour,  tbey  all  walked  a 


a  not  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  Hus- 

'■  'cause  you're  a  lubber  of  a  landsman.  The 
id  aliorl  of  walking  a  plank  is  Just  this.  We 
a  wide  plank  over  the  gunnel,  gresMng  it 
the  outer  end,  led  the  Frenchmen  up  to  it 
Uled,  and  wished  tbem  "bon  voyage"  in 
wn  lingo,  jnst  out  of  po1itenei-s.  They  walk- 
ill  they  toppled  iaio  the  sea,  and  the  sharks 
refuse  them,  though  they  prefer  a,  nigger  lo 


tike  the  nrvice,  so  I  cat  the  aahooner,  and  tailed 
home  in  summer,  and  got  back  safe  to  E-cgiand. 
There  I  fbll  in  with  Betsy,  aod  as  sfae  proved  a  reg- 
ular out  and  outer,  J  spliced  her,  and  a  &moua 
wedding  we  had  of  It,  as  loog  as  the  rhino  lasted; 
but  (bat  wasn't  long,  the  move's  the  [dty ;  so  I  went 
to  aea  for  more.  When  I  came  back  ^Fter  mj  trip^ 
f  found  that  Bet  hadn't  behaved  quite  so  well  as 
she  might  have  done,  so  I  cut  my  slick,  and  went 
away  from  her  altogether. 

"Why  didn't  you  put  her  iaasackt"  inqnlred 
the  pacha,  when  Uustapha  eiplained- 

"  Put  her  head  in  a.  bag — no,  she  wasn't  so  u^y 
as  alt  that,"  replied  the  uilor.  "Howsomever,  lo 
coil  away." 

IJoined  a  privateer  brig,  and  after  three  cruises 
I  bad  plenty  of  money,  and  determined  to  have 
another  spell  on  shore,  that  I  might  gel  rid  of  iL 
Then  1  picked  np  Sue,  and  spliced  again;  but. 
Lord  bless  your  heart,  she  turned  out  a  regular 
built  tartar — nothing  but  flgfat  fight,  scratch  scratct), 
sU  day  long,  tUl  I  wished  her  at  old  Scratch.  I  waa 
tired  of  her,  and  Sue  had  taken  a  fiuicy  to  another 
chap;  so  says  she  one  day,  "As  we  both  be  of  the 
same  mind,  why  don't  you  sell  me,  and  then  we 
may  part  tn  a  respectable  manner."  I  agrees,  and 
I  puts  a  halter  round  her  neck,  and  leads  her  to  the 
market-place,  the  chap  fallowing  to  buy  her.  "  WIm 
bids  for  this  woman?   says  I, 

"  I  do,"  says  he. 

"What  will  you  give?" 

"Haifa  crown,"  says  be. 


lat  does  he  say,  Uustapha?"  Interrupted  the 

Hui>tapha  interpreted. 
od ;  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that,"  replied 

ha.  "  Will  you  throw  a  ghtss  of  grog  into  the  bar- 

gianT" 

,  a>  soon  as  ne  nere  rid  of  the  Frenchmen,  "  Tes,"  says  he. 

le  our  port,  and  soon  had  another  cargo  on  "Then  she's  yours;  and  I  wish  you  much  Joy  of 

ind  after  a  good  run,  got  safe  lo  the  £vnn-  your  barg^n.*?    So  I  hands  tlie  rope  lo  him,  and  ha 

lere  «e  sold  our  slaves ;  but  I  didn't  much  leads  ber  olT. 
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"How  much  da  you  say  tie  Mid  his  vifo  for?' 
■aid  Uie  pacba  to  Uustaplia,  whco  this  part  of  tli(- 
0tOI7  wia  repeated  to  him. 

"  A  pioatre,  uid  a  drink  of  the  fire  water,"  replied 
the  viiier. 

"Ask  him  if  she  vas  handsome?"  uid  the  pacha. 

"  Handsome,"  replied  tbe  Bailor  to  Hustaplia's  in- 
quiry ;  "  yea,  she  was  as  pretty  a  crall  to  look  at  A 
jou  may  Bet  jour  eves  upon;  fine  round  counter — 
clean  run — swelling  bows — goad  figure  head,  and 
hair  enough  for  a  mermaid." 

"What  does  he  eayf"  inquired  the  paclia. 

"  Tbe  Frank  declareth  that  her  eyes  were  brighl 
as  those  of  (he  gazelle — that  her  ejebrowB  were  aa 
one — her  waist  as  that  of  the  cypresa — her  face  a& 
tbe  full  moon,  and  that  she  was  fat  aa  the  houric 
that  w  ■     ' 


"  Hore,"  replied  the  sailor,  i a  answer  to  Huela- 
pba:  "you  may  hare  a  ship  full  in  an  hour. 
There's  many  a  fellow  in  England  who  would  gire 
fthandfuloCcoin  toget  ridof  his  wife." 

"We  wilt  make  further  inquiry,  Unstapha;  it 
must  be  looked  Co.    Say  I  not  well  ?" 

"  It  ii  well  said,"  replied  Mustapha.  "  My  heart 
is  burnt  as  roast  meat  at  the  recollection  of  the 
women  of  that  country  ;  who  are,  indeed,  as  he  dc- 
acribed,  houris  to  the  sight.  Proceed,  Yaha  Uibi, 
my  friend,  and  tell  his — " 

"Yaw  Bibbyl  I  told  you  mv  name  was  Bill,  not 
Bibby ;  and  I  never  yawn  from  my  course,  allhough 


IheaT 


>sldo' 


visions."  The  sailor  took  another  Bwig,  wiped  li 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  continued. 
"Now  for  a  good  lie." 

I  sailed  in  a  brig  for  tho  Brazils,  and  a  gale  came 
on,  that  I  never  seed  the  like  of.  We  were  obliged 
to  have  three  men  stationed  to  hold  the  captain's 
hair  on  his  head,  and  a  httle  boy  was  blown  over 
the  moon,  and  slid  down  by  two  or  three  of  her 
beama,  till  he  caught  the  mainstay,  and  never  hurl 
himself. 

"  Good,"  s^d  Mustapha,  who  interpreted. 
"  By  the  l>eard  of  tho  prophet,  wonderful  I"  ex- 
claimed tbe  pauha. 

Well,  the  gale  lasted  for  a  week,  and  at  last  one 
night,  when  I  was  at  the  helm,  we  dashed  on  the 
rocks  of  a  desolate  island.  I  was  pitched  right 
OTer  the  mountains,  and  fell  into  the  aea  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  I  swam  on  shore,  and  gat 
into  a  care,  where  1  fell  fast  asleep.  The  neit 
morning  I  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  eat  ex- 
cept rats,  and  thcj  were  plentiful ;  but  they  were 
80  quick  that  I  could  not  catch  them.  I  walked 
about,  and  at  last  discovered  a  great  many  rata  to- 
gether; thev  were  at  a  apring  of  water,  the  only 
one,  as  I  atlervarda  found,  on  the  ialaJid.  Rots 
can't  do  without  water;  and  I  thought  I  ahould  i 
hare  them  there.  I  filled  np  the  spring,  all  but  a  I 
hole  which  I  sat  on  the  lop  of.  When  the  rals 
came  agalo  I  filled  my  mouth  with  water,  and  held 
it  wide  open  ;  they  ran  np  to  drink  and  1  caught 
their  heads  in  my  lectb,  and  thua  I  took  as  manj'  as  , 
I  wished. 

"  Aferin,  eicellenl  I"  cried  tlifl  puba,  U  soon  U 


Well,  at  last  a  venel  took  me  off,  and  I  wam'i 
■  sorry  for  it,  for  raw  rats  are  not  very  good  eatiu;. 
I  went  home  again,  and  I  hadn't  been  on  shore 
more  than  two  hours,  when  who  should  I  aec  bat 
'  my  firat  wife  Bet,  with  a  robin-redbreast  in  tow. 
"That's  he,"  says  she.  I  gave  fight,  but  mu 
nabbed  and  put  into  limbo,  to  be  tried  for  what 
they  call  biffgeri/,  or  baring  a  wife  too  much, 

j      "How  does  he  meant   desire  bim  to  eipliin." 

I  BUd  the  pacha,  after  Mustapha  had  conveyed  (be 
intelligence.    Hustapha  obeyed. 

I      "lu  our  country  one  wife  is  considered  a  nun's 
allowance ;  and  he  is  not  to  take  mure,  that  every 
Jack  may  have  bis  Jill.     I  had  spliced  two,  so  theV 
tried  me,  and  sent  ma  to  Bouny  bay  for  life." 
This  explanation  puizled  the  pacha.      "How! 

I  what  sort  of  a  country  must  it  be,  when  a  man  can 
not  have  two  wives  t    Inshallah!  plcaae  the  Lord, 

I  we  may  have  hundreds  in  our  harem !    Does  he  DM 

'  laugh  at  our  beards  with  lies  ?    Is  this  not  all  AmA, 

I  nothing?" 

"  It  is  even  so,  as  the  Frank  speaketh,"  replied 
MuBtapha.  "  The  king  of  the  country  can  take  but 
one  wife.  Bo  chesm,  on  my  eyes  be  it,  if  it  is  not 
the  truth." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  pacha,  "  what  are  thev  bat 
infidels?  They  deserve  to  have  no  more,  tfoucis 
arc  for  the  faithful.  May  their  fathers'  graves  be 
defiled.    I^t  the  Giaour  proceed." 

Well,  I  was  Riarled  for  (he  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  got  (here  safe  enough,  aa  I  hope  one  day  (o  gel 
to  heaven,  wind  and  weather  permitting  ;  but  I  had 
no  idea  of  working  without  pay,  so  one  fine  morn- 
ing, I  ^tipped  away  into  the  woods,  where  I  remain- 
ed with  three  or  four  more  for  ^x  moncha.  We 
lived  upon  kangaroos,  and  another  odd  little  animal, 
and  got  on  pretty  well. 

"  What  may  the  dish  of  kan^^roos  be  comp4eed 
of?"  inquired  Mustapha,  in  obedience  to  tbe  pacha. 

"I'oricd  of  I  why  a  dish  of  kangaroos  be  made  of 
kangaroos  to  be  sure." 

But  ril  be  dished  if  I  talked  about  any  thing  but 
the  animal,  which  wc  bad  some  trouble  to  kill;  for 
it  stands  on  its  Ing  tail,  and  fights  with  all  four  feet. 
Moreover,  it  be  otherwise  a  strange  beaot ;  for  its 
young  ones  pop  out  of  its  stomach,  and  then  pop  in 
again,  having  a  place  there  on  purpose,  just  like  the 
great  hole  in  the  bow  of  a  timber  ship ;  and  aa  for 
the  other  little  animal,  It  swims  in  tlie  potida,  lays 
eggs,  and  has  a  duck's  bill,  yet  atUl  it  b«  covered 
all  over  with  hair  like  a  beast. 

The  vizier  interpreted.  "By  the  |voph«t,  but 
he  laughs  at  our  beardsl"  exclaimed  tM  pacha,  an- 
grily.    "TheHe  are  foolish  lies." 

"You  must  not  lell  the  pacba  mch  fooUih  lies. 
Be  will  be  angry,"  Baid  Mustapha.  "Tell  liea,  but 
they  must  be  good  hes." 

"Well  I'll  be—,"  replied  the  (ailor,  "if  the  old 
beggar  don't  doubt  tho  only  part  which  la  tme  out 
of  the  whole  yam.  Well,  I  will  try  another  good 
un  to  please  him." 

After  I  bad  been  ther*  aboot  ttt  montbi  I  waa 
tired,  and  as  there  waa  only  twent;  thouaaod  miles 
between  (hat  conntcy  and  my  own,  I  determined  to 
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on  mj  Bhoulder,  and  off  I  sUrU.  I  twtia  for 
moaths,  nighE  ind  day,  and  then  feetinff  a  litlle  tired, 
I  laid  Co  on  mj  back,  auii  then  1  teC  off  SB^In  ;  but 
by  this  time  I  was  so  covered  with  barnacles,  thai  I 
nikde  but  little  way.  So  I  slopped  at  Aeccnnion, 
■craped  and  cleaned  myself,  and  then  aflei  feeding 
for  a  week  on  turtle,  just  to  kpep  the  scurvy  out  of 
mj  bonea,  I  set  off  again ;  and  u  I  paused  the  Gut, 
I  thought  I  might  juKt  aa  well  put  in  here ;  and  here 
1  arriTed,  ture  enough,  yesterday,  about  three  bells 
in  the  morning  watch,  after  a  voyage  of  live  moniha 
u)d  three  days. 

When  Hustaptia  translated  all  this  to  the  pacha, 
the  latter  wia  lost  in  astonishment.  "  Allah  Wach- 
bar!  God  is  everywhere  I  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Bucb  a  Bwimmerf  Twenty  thousand  miles — five 
moDlha  and  three  days.  It  is  a  wonderful  story  ! 
Let  bia  inoatb  bo  Med  with  gold." 


Uustapha  intimated  lo  the  sailor  the  unexpected 
compliment  about  lo  be  conferred  on  hini,Just  al 
he  had  finished  Ihe  bottle,  and  rolled  it  away  on 
one  side.  "  Well,  (hat  be  a  rum  way  of  paying  a 
man.  I  have  hcirJ  it  said  that  a  fellow  panrd  up 
hia  mouth  ;  but  I  never  afore  heard  Of  a  moulh  be- 
ing a  pnrtt.  Howsamever,  oil's  one  for  that ;  only, 
d'ye  see,  if  you  are  shout  lo  stow  it  away  in  bulk, 
il  may  be  just  a.i  wpll  lo  get  rid  of  the  dunnage." 
The  sailor  put  his  thumb  and  forefingi>r  into  the 
cheek,  and  pulled  out  iiis  enormous  quid  of  tobacco. 
"There  now,  I'm  ready,  and  don't  be  afraid  of 
choking  me."  One  of  the  attendants  then  thrust 
several  pieces  of  gold  into  Che  sailor's  mouth,  who, 
spitliiig  them  all  out  into  his  hat,  jumped  on  hii< 
legs,  and  made  a  jerk  of  hia  head,  wilh  a  kick  uf  the 
log  behind,  to  the  pacha;  and  declaring  that  he 
vas  tlio  fimniest  old  beggar  he  had  ever  fallen  in 
witli,  nodded  to  Mustapha,  and  hastened  out  of  tho 
divan. 
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Tsi  packet  anchored  in  Falmouth  Roads.  Jack, 
accompanied  by  Meaty,  was  soon  on  shore  with  his 
lugg^e,  threw  himself  into  the  mail,  arrived  in 
London,  and  waiting  there  two  or  three  days  to  ob- 
tain what  he  considered  necessary  from  a  fashion- 
able t^or,  ordered  a  chaise  to  Forest  Hill.  IIu 
had  not  written  to  his  &ther  to  announce  his  arri- 
ral,  and  it  was  late  in  the  morning  when  the  chaise 
drew  up  at  his  father's  door. 

Jack  stepped  out  and  rang  the  bell.  The  ser- 
Tante  who  opened  the  door  did  not  know  him  ;  they 
were  not  the  same  as  those  ho  left. 

"  Where  ia  Mr.  Eaay  ?"  demanded  Jack, 

"Who  are  youT"  demanded  one  of  the  men,  in  a 
gmff  tone. 


"  By  dc  powers,  you  very  soon  find  out  who  he 
is,"  ohacrved  Mestv, 

"  Slay  here,  and'  I'll  see  if  he  is  at  home." 

"Stay  here!  stay  in  the  hall  like  a  footman f 
What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal  T"  cried  Jack,  at- 
tempting to  push  by  the  man. 

"0,  that  won't  do  here,  master;  this  is  Equality 
nail — one  man's  as  pood  as  another." 

"  Not  always,"  replied  Jock,  knocking  him  down. 
"  Take  thai  for  your  inrolenec,  pack  up  your  Inns, 
and  walk   out  of  the   hnum»   tn-mormw  mnmLnir  " 

Uexty,  in  the  meai 
the  throat. 

"What  I  do  with  this  lellow,  MassaBasyr 
"Leave  him  now,  Mestji  we'll  settle  their  w- 
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count  to-morrow  morning.  I  presume  I  shall  find 
my  father  in  the  library." 

"  His  father !"  said  one  of  the  men  to  the  other ; 
"  he^s  not  exactly  a  chip  of  the  old  block." 

**  We  shall  have  a  change,  I  expect,"  replied  the 
other,  as  they  walked  away. 

"Mcsty,"  cried  Jack,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
**  bring  those  two  rascals  back  to  take  the  luggage 
out  of  the  chaise ;  pay  the  postilion,  and  tell  the 
houf>ekeeper  to  show  you  my  room  and  yours. 
Come  to  me  for  orders  as  soon  as  you  have  done 
this." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mesty.  "Xow  come  here, 
you  d — n  blackguard,  and  take  tings  out  of  chaise, 
or  by  de  holy  poker,  I  choke  your  luff,  both  of  you." 

The  filed  teeth,  the  savage  look,  and  determina- 
tion of  Mesty,  had  the  due  effect.  The  men  sullen- 
ly returned  and  unloaded  the  chaise.  In  the  mean 
time.  Jack  walked  into  his  father's  study ;  his  father 
wAd  there — the  study  was  lighted  up  with  argand 
lamps,  and  Jack  looked  with  astonishment.  Mr. 
Easy  was  busy  with  a  plaster  cast  of  a  human  head, 
which  he  pored  over,  so  that  he  did  not  perceive 
the  entrance  of  his  son.  The  cast  of  the  skull  was 
divided  into  many  compartments,  with  writing  on 
each ;  but  what  most  astonished  our  hero  was  the 
alteration  in  the  apartment.  The  book-cases  and 
books  had  all  been  removed,  and  in  the  centre,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  was  an  apparatus  which 
would  have  puzzled  any  one,  composed  of  rods  in 
every  direction,  with  screws  at  the  end  of  them, 
and  also  tubes  in  equal  number,  one  of  which  com- 
municated with  a  large  air-pump,  which  stood  on  a 
table.  Jack  took  a  short  survey,  and  then  walked 
up  to  his  father  and  accosted  him. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Easy,  **is  it  possible? 
— yes,  it  is  my  son  John!  Fm  glad  to  see  you, 
John,  very  glad  indeed,"  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man, shaking  him  by  both  hands — **  very  glad  that 
you  have  come  home:.  I  wanted  you — wanted  your 
assistance  in  my  great  and  glorious  project,  which, 
I  thank  heaven,  is  now  advancing  rapidly.  Very 
soon  shall  equality  and  the  rights  of  man  bo  pro- 
claimed everywhere.  The  pressure  from  without  is 
enormous,  and  the  bulwarks  of  our  ridiculous  and 
tyrannical  constitution  must  give  way.  King, 
lords,  and  aristocrats ;  landholders,  tithe-collectors, 
church  and  state,  thank  God,  will  soon  be  over- 
thrown, and  the  golden  age  revived — the  millen- 
nium, the  true  millennium — ^not  what  your  poor 
mother  talked  about.  I  am  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
nine  societies,  and  if  my  he.nlth  lasts,  you  will  see 
what  I  will  accomplish  now  that  I  have  your  assist- 
ance. Jack ;"  and  Mr.  Easy's  eyes  sparkled  and 
flashed,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  incipient  insanity. 

Jack  sighed,  and  to  turn  the  conversation,  he 
observed,  **  You  have  made  a  great  change  in  this 
room,  sir.  What  may  all  this  be  for?  Is  it  a 
machine  to  improve  equality  and  the  rights  of 
man  ?" 

**  My  dear  son,"  replied  Mr.  Easy,  sitting  down, 
and  crossing  his  legs  complacently,  with  his  two 
hands  under  his  right  thigh,  according  to  his  usual 
custom  when  much  pleased  with  himself — '*why, 
my  dear  son,  that  is  not  exactly  the  case ;  and  yet 
you  have  shown  some  degree  of  perception,  even  in 
your  guess;  for  if  my  invention  succeeds,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it,  I  shall  have  discovered  the 
great  art  of  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  nature,  and 
giving  an  equality  of  organization  to  the  whole  spe- 
cies, of  introducing  all  the  finer  organs  of  humanity, 


and  of  destroying  the  baser.  It  is  a  splendid  inven- 
tion. Jack,  very  splendid.  They  may  talk  of  Gall 
and  Spursiheim,  and  all  those ;  but  what  have  they 
done  ?  nothing  but  divided  the  brain  into  sectioD^i 
classed  the  organs,  and  discovered  where  they  re- 
side ;  but  what  good  result  has  been  g:ained  from 
that  ?  the  murderer  by  nature  remained  a  nmrderer 
— the  benevolent  man,  a  benevolent  man — ^he  could 
not  alter  his  organization.  I  have  found  out  how 
to  change  all  that." 

'*  Surely,  sir,  }  ou  would  not  interfere  with  the 
organ  of  benevolence  ?" 

*'  But  indeed  I  must.  Jack.  I,  myself,  am  suffer- 
ing from  Tiiy  organ  of  benevolence  being  too  large ; 
I  must  reduce  it,  and  then  I  shall  be  capable  of 
greater  things,  shall  not  be  so  terrified  by  difficul- 
ties, shall  overlook  trifles,  and  only  carry  on  great 
schemes  for  universal  etiuality  and  the  supreme 
rights  of  man.  I  have  put  myself  into  that  machine 
every  morning  for  two  hours,  for  these  last  three 
months,  and  1  now  feel  that  I  am  daily  losing  a 
great  portion." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  explain  an  inven- 
tion so  extraordinary,  sir?"  said  our  hero. 

*'  Most  willingly,  my  boy.  You  observe  that  in 
the  centre  there  is  a  frame  to  confine  the  human 
head,  somewhat  larger  than  the  head  itself,  and 
that  the  head  rests  upon  the  iron  collar  beneath. 
When  the  head  is  thus  firmly  fixed,  suppose  I  want 
to  reduce  the  size  of  any  particular  organ,  I  take 
the  boss  corresponding  to  where  that  organ  is  situ- 
ated in  the  cranium,  and  fix  it  on  it.  For  you  will 
observe  that  all  the  bosses  inside  of  the  top  of  the 
frame  correspond  to  the  organs  an  described  in  this 
plaster  cast  on  the  table.  I  then  screw  down  pret- 
ty tight,  and  increase  the  pressure  daily,  until  the 
organ  disappears  altogether,  or  is  reduced  to  the 
size  required." 

**  I  comprehend  that  part  perfectly,  sir,"  replied 
Jack;  ''but  now  explain  to  me  by  what  method 
you  contrive  to  raise  an  organ  which  does  not  pre* 
viously  exist?" 

"  That,"  replied  Mr.  Easy,  "  is  the  greatest  per- 
fection of  the  whole  invention,  for  without  I  could 
do  that,  I  could  have  done  little.  I  feel  convinced 
that  this  invention  of  mine  will  immortalize  me. 
Observe  all  these  little  bell-glasses  which  communi- 
cate with  the  air-pump.  I  shave  my  patienf  s  head, 
grease  it  a  little,  and  fix  on  the  bell-glass,  which  is 
exactly  shaped  to  fit  X\1^  organ  in  length  and 
breadth.  I  work  the  air-pump,  and  raise  the  organ 
by  an  exhausted  receiver.  It  cannot  fail.  There 
is  my  butler,  now ;  a  man  who  escaped  hanging  last 
spring  assizes  on  an  undoubted  charge  of  murder. 
I  selected  him  on  purpose ;  I  have  flattened  down 
murder  to  nothing,  and  I  have  raised  benevolence 
till  it's  like  a  wen." 

*'I  am  afraid  my  poor  father^s  head  is  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,"  thought  Jack,  who  then  replied, 
"  Well,  sir,  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  a-  good  inven- 
tion." 

"  If  it  succeeds ! — why,  it  has  succeeded — ^it  can- 
not fail.  It  has  cost  me  near  two  thousand  pounds. 
By-the-by,  Jack,  yo»i  have  drawn  very  liberally 
lately,  and  I  had  some  trouble,  with  my  own  ex- 
penses, to  meet  your  bills ;  not  that  I  complain — 
but  what  with  societies,  and  my  machine,  and  ten- 
ants refusing  to  pay  their  rents,  on  the  principle 
that  the  farms  are  no  more  mine  than  theirs,  which 
I  admit  to  be  true,  I  have  had  Bome  cUfficulty  in 
meeting  all  demands." 
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The  governor  was  right,**  thought  Jack,  who 
now  inquired  after  Doctor  Middleton. 

•*  Ah,  poor  silly  man  I  he's  alive  yet — I  believe 
doing  well.  He  \s  one  who  will  interfere  with  the 
business  of  others,  complains  of  my  servants — very 
silly  man,  indeed— but  I  let  him  have  his  own  way. 
So  I  did  your  poor  mother.  Silly  woman,  Mrs. 
Easy — but  never  mind  that." 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  I  have  also  a  complaint  to 
make  of  the  servants  for  their  insolence  to  me : 
but  wc  will  adjourn,  if  you  please,  as  I  wish  to  have 
some  refreshment.*' 

"  Certainly,  Jack,  if  you  are  hungry ;  I  will  go 
with  you.  Complain  of  my  servants,  say  you  ? — 
there  must  be  some  mistake — they  are  all  shaved, 
and  wear  wigs,  and  I  put  them  in  the  machine  every 
other  morning ;  but  1  mean  to  make  an  alteration 
in  one  respect.  You  observe.  Jack,  it  requires 
more  dignity :  we  must  raise  the  whole  machinery 
some  feet,  ascend  it  with  state  as  a  throne,  for  it 
is  the  throne  of  reason,  the  victory  of  mind  over 
nature.**  • 

**  As  you  please,  sir ;  but  I  am  really  hungry  just 
now.** 

Jack  and  his  father  went  into  the  drawing-room 
and  rang  the  bell ;  not  being  answered.  Jack  rose 
and  rang  again. 

"  My  dear  sir,**  observed  Mr.  Easy,  "  you  must 
not  be  in  a  hurry ;  every  man  naturally  provides 
for  his  own  wants  first,  and  afterward  for  those  of 
others.    Now  my  servants — ^'* 

'*  Are  a  set  of  insolent  scoundrels,  sir,  and  inso- 
lence, I  never  permit.  I  knocked  one  down  as  I 
entered  your  house,  and  with  your  permission,  I 
will  discharge  two,  at  least,  to-morrow.'* 

"My  dear  son,**  exclaimed  Mr.  Easy,  "you 
knocked  my  servant  down ! — are  you  not  aware  by 
the  laws  of  equality — ^'* 

"  I  am  aware  of  this,  my  dear  father,**  replied 
Jack,  "  that  by  all  the  laws  of  society  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  civility  and  obedience  from  those 
we  pay  and  feed.** 

"  Pay  and  feed  I  Why,  my  dear  son — ^my  dear 
Jack — you  must  recollect — '* 

"  I  recollect,  sir,  very  well ;  but  if  your  servants 
do  not  come  to  their  recollection  in  a  very  short 
time,  either  I  or  they  must  quit  the  house.** 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  have  you  forgotten  the  prin- 
ciples I  instilled  into  you  ?  Did  you  not  go  to  sea 
to  obtain  that  equality  foiled  by  tyranny  and  des- 
potism here  on  shore  ?  Do  you  not  acknowledge 
and  support  my  philosophy  ?" 

"  We*ll  argue  that  point  to-morrow,  sir — at  pre- 
sent, I  want  to  obtain  my  supper  ;**  and  Jack  rang 
the  bell  furiously. 

The  butler  made  his  appearance  at  this  last  sum- 
mons, and  he  was  followed  by  Mesty,  who  looked 
like  a  demon  with  anger. 

"  Mercy  on  me,  who  have  we  here  ?'* 

"  My  servant,  father,**  exclaimed  Jack,  starting 
np ;  "  one  that  I  can  trust  to,  and  who  will  obey 
me.  Mesty,  I  wish  some  supper  and  wine  to  be 
brought  immediately — see  that  scoundrel  gets  it 
rea4ly  in  a  moment.  If  he  does  not,  throw  him  out  of 
the  door  and  lock  him  out.     You  understand  me.** 

"Yes,  massa,'*  grinned  Mesty;  "now  you  hab 
supper  very  quick,  or  Mesty  know  the  reason  why. 
Follow  me,  sar,**  cried  Mesty,  in  an  imperative  tone, 
to  the  butler ;  "  quick,  sar,  or  by  de  holy  poker,  I 
show  you  what  Mesty  can  do  ;**  and  Mesty  grinned 
in  his  wrath. 


"  Bring  supper  and  wine  immediately,**  said  Mr. 
Easy,  giving  an  order  such  as  the  butler  had  never 
heard  since  he  had  been  in  the  house. 

The  butler  quitted  the  room,  followed  by  the 
Ashantee. 

"  My  dear  boy — ^my  Jack— I  can  make  every  al- 
lowance for  hunger,  it  is  often  the  cause  of  theft 
and  crime  in  the  present  unnatural  state  of  society 
— but  really  you  are  too  violent.    The  principles — ^ 

"Your  principles  are  all  confounded  nonsense, 
father,'*  cried  Jack,  in  a  rage. 

"  What !  Jack — ^my  son — what  do  I  hear?  This 
from  you — nonsense !  Why,  Jack,  what  has  Cap- 
tain Wilson  been  doing  with  you  ?'* 

*'  Bringing  me  to  my  senses,  sir.** 

"  0  dear,  0  dear  I  my  dear  Jack,  you  will  make 
me  lose  mine.*' 

"  Gone  already,"  thought  Jack. 

"  That  you,  my  child,  so  carefully  brought  up  in 
the  great  and  glorious  school  of  philosophy,  should 
behave  this  way — should  be  so  violent — forget  your 
sublime  philosophy,  and  all — just  like  Esau  selling 
his  birthright  for  a  moss  of  pottage.  O  Jack,  you*U 
kill  me !  and  yet  I  love  you,  Jack — Whom  else  have 
I  to  love  in  this  world  ?  Never  mind,  never  mind, 
we'll  argue  the  point,  my  boy,  I'll  convince  you — ^in 
a  week  all  will  be  right  again.'* 

"  It  shall,  sir,  if  I  can  manage  it,**  replied  Jack. 

"  That's  right ;  I  love  to  hear  you  say  so— that*8 
consoling,  very  consoling — but  I  think  now  I  was 
wrong  to  let  you  go  to  sea.  Jack.** 

"  Indeed  you  were  not,  father.** 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  I  thought 
they  had  ruined  you,  destroyed  all  your  philosophy 
— but  it  will  be  all  right  again — you  shall  come  to 
our  societies,  Jack — I  am  president — ^you  shall  hear 
me  speak.  Jack — you  shall  hear  me  thunder  liko 
Demosthenes — but  here  comes  the  tray." 

The  butler,  followed  by  Mesty,  who  attended  him 
as  if  he  was  his  prisoner,  now  made  his  appearance 
with  the  tray — ^laid  it  down  in  a  sulky  manner,  and 
retired.     Jack  desired  Mestv  to  remain. 

"  Well,  Mesty,  how  are  they  getting  on  in  the 
servants' hall?" 

"  Regular  mutiny,  sar — ab  swear  dat  dey  no  stand 
our  nonsense,  and  dat  we  both  leave  the  house  to- 
morrow." 

"  Do  you  hear,  sir,  your  servants  declare  that  I 
shall  leave  vour  house  to-morrow." 

"You  leave  my  house,  Jack,  after  four  years' 
absence ! — no,  no.  I'll  reason  with  them — FU  make 
them  a  speech.  You  don't  know  how  I  can  speak, 
Jack." 

"  Look  you,  father,  I  cannot  stand  this :  either 
give  me  a  carte  blanche  to  arrange  this  household 
as  I  please,  or  I  shall  quit  it  myself  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Quit  my  house.  Jack  1  no,  no — shake  hands  and 
make  friends  with  them;  be  civil,  and  they  will 
serve  you — ^but  you  know  upon  the  principles — ^" 

"Principles  of  the  devil!"  cried  Jack,  in  a 
rage. 

"  Of  the  devil,  Jack  ;  dear  me  I  I  wish  you  had 
never  gone  to  sea.'' 

"  In  one  word,  sir,  do  you  consent,  or  am  I  to 
leave  the  house  ?" 

"  Leave  the  house !  0  no ;  not  leave  the  house, 
Jack.  I  have  no  son  but  you.  Then,  do  as  you 
please — ^but  you  must  not  send  away  my  murderei\ 
for  I  must  have  him  cured,  and  shown  as  a  proof 
of  my  wonderful  invention." 
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*^  Meaty,  get  my  pistols  ready  for  to-morrow 
morning,  and  your  own  too— do  you  hear?*' 

**  All  ready,  maasa,"  replied  Meaty ;  "  I  tink  dat 
right." 

**  Right — pistols,  Jack !    What  do  you  mean  V^ 

"It  is  possible,  father,  that  you  may  not  have 
yet  quite  cured  your  murderer,  and  therefore  it  is 
as  well  to  be  prepared.  I  will  now  wish  you  good 
night ;  but  before  I  go,  you  will  be  pleased  to  sum- 
mon one  of  the  servants,  that  he  may  inform  the 
others  that  the  household  is  under  my  control  for 
the  future." 

The  bell  was  again  rung,  and  was  this  time  an- 
swered with  more  expedition.  Jack  told  the  aer- 
Tant,  in  presence  of  his  father,  that  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  latter,  he  should  hereafter  take  the 
whole  control  of  the  establishment,  and  that  Mesty 
would  be  the  major-domo  from  whom  they  would 
receive  their  orders.  The  men  stared  and  cast  an 
appealing  look  to  Mr.  Easy,  who  hesitated,  and  at 
last  said, 

"  Yea,  William ;  youH  apologize  to  all,  and  say 
that  I  have  made  the  arrangement." 

"You  apologize  to  none,  sir,"  cried  Jack;  "but 
tell  them  that  I  will  arrange  the  whole  business  to- 
morrow morning.  Tell  the  woman  to  come  here 
and  show  me  my  bed-room.  Mesty,  get  your  sup- 
per, and  then  come  up  to  me ;  if  they  dare  to  refuse 
you,  recollect  who  does,  and  point  them  out  to- 
morrow morning.  That  will  do,  air;  away  with 
you,  and  bring  flat  candlesticks." 

This  scene  may  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
Mr.  Easy's  household  upon  our  hero's  arrival.  The 
poor  lunatic,  for  such  we  must  call  him,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  his  servants,  who  robbed,  laughed  at,  and 
neglected  him.  The  waste  and  expenine  was  enor- 
mous. Our  hero,  who  found  how  matters  stood, 
went  to  bed,  and  lay  the  best  part  of  the  night  re- 
solving what  to  do.  He  determined  to  send  for 
Doctor  Middleton,  and  consult  him. 

The  next  morning.  Jack  rose  early ;  Mesty  was 
in  the  room  with  warm  water,  as  soon  aa  he  rang. 

"By  de  power,  Massa  Easy,  your  fader  very  uUy 
old  man." 

"  Tm  afraid  so,"  replied  Jack. 

"  He  not  right  here,"  observed  Mesty,  putting  his 
fingers  to  his  head. 

Jack  sighed,  and  desired  Mesty  to  send  one  of  the 
grooms  up  to  the  door.  When  the  man  knocked, 
he  desired  htm  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride  over  to 
Doctor  Middleton,  and  request  his  immediate  at- 
tendance. 

The  man,  who  was  really  a  good  servant,  replied, 
"  Yes,  sir,"  very  respectfully,  and  hastened  away. 

Jack  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  found  it  all 
ready,  but  his  father  was  not  in  the  room :  he  went 
to  hiSiStudy,  and  found  him  occupied  with  a  carpen- 
ter, who  was  making  a  sort  of  frame  as  a  model  of 
the  pUitform  or  dais,  to  be  raised  under  the  wonder- 
ful invention.  Mr.  Easy  was  so  busy  that  he  could 
not  come  to  breakfast,  so  Jack  took  his  alone.  An 
hour  after  this,  Doctor  Middleton's  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door.  The  doctor  heartily  greeted  our 
hero. 

*'  My  dear  sir — for  so  I  suppose  I  must  now  call 
you — I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  returned.  I 
cun  assure  you  that  it  is  not  a  moment  too  soon." 

''  I  have  found  out  that  already,  doctor,"  replied 
Jack ;  "  sit  down.     Have  you  breakfasted  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not ;  for  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  you, 
that  I  ordered  my  carriage  at  once." 


"  Then  sit  down,  doctor,  and  we  will  talk  OYer 
matters  quietly." 

"  You,  of  course,  perceive  the  state  of  your  fa- 
ther. He  has  been  some  time  quite  unfit  to  man- 
age hia  own  affairs." 

"  So  I  am  afraid." 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  then — put  them  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  ?" 

"  I  will  be  trustee  for  myself.  Doctor  Middleton. 
I  could  not  do  the  other  without  submitting  mj 
poor  father  to  a  process,  and  confinement,  w^ch  I 
cannot  think  of." 

"I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  not  many  in 
Bedlam  worse  than  he  is;  but  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you ;  that  is,  if  he  will  consent  to  your  talung 
charge  of  the  property." 

"  A  power  of  attorney  will  be  all  that  is  requisite," 
replied  Jack  ;  "  that  is,  as  soon  as  I  have  rid  the 
house  of  the  set  of  miscreants  who  are  in  it ;  and 
who  are  now  in  open  mutiny." 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  that  you  will  have 
some  trouble.  You  know  the  character  of  the  but- 
ler." 

"  Yes,  I  have  it  from  my  father*s  own  mouth.  I 
really  should  take  it  as  a  great  favor.  Doctor  Mid- 
dleton, if  you  could  stay  here  a  day.  or  two.  I 
know  that  you  have  retired  from  practice." 

"  I  would  have  made  the  same  offer,  my  young 
friend.  I  will  come  here  with  two  of  my  servants ; 
for  you  must  discharge  these." 

"  I  have  one  of  my  own  who  is  worth  his  weight 
in  gold — ^that  will  be  sufficient.  I  will  dismiss  eve- 
ry man  you  think  I  ought,  and  as  for  the  women, 
we  can  give  them  warning,  and  replace  them  at 
leisure." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  propose,"  replied 
the  doctor.  "  I  will  go  now,  if  you  please,  procure 
the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  constables,  and  alM> 
of  your  father's  former  legal  adviser,  who  ahall 
prepare  a  power  of  attorney. 

"  Yea,"  replied  Jack,  "  and  we  must  then  find  out 
the  tenants  who  refuse  to  pay,  upon  the  principles 
of  equality,  and  he  shall  serve  them  with  notice 
immediately." 

"  I  am  rejoiced,  my  dear  young  friend,  to  pe^ 
ceive  that  your  father's  absurd  notions  have  not 
taken  root." 

"They  lasted  some  time,  nevertheless,  doctor,** 
replied  Jack,  laughing. 

"  Well  then,  1  will  only  quit  you  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then,  as  you  wish  it,  will  take  up  mj 
quarters  here,  as  long  as  you  find  me  useful" 

In  the  forenoon,  Dr.  Middleton  again  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hanson,  the  soli- 
citor, bringing  with  him  his  portmanteau  and  his 
servants.  Mr.  Easy  had  come  into  the  parlor,  and 
was  at  breakfast,  when  they  entered.  He  received 
them  very  coolly ;  but  a  little  judicious  praise  of 
the  wonderful  invention  had  its  due  effect;  and 
after  Jack  had  reminded  him  of  his  promise  that  in 
future  he  was  to  control  the  household,  he  was  easi- 
ly persuaded  to  sign  the  order  for  his  so  doing— 
that  is,  the  power  of  attorney. 

Mr.  Easy  also  gave  up  to  Jack  the  key  of  his  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Ilanson  possessed  lymsclf  of  the 
books,  papers,  and  receipts  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  rents  which  had  not 
yet  been  paid  up.  In  the  mean  time,  the  constables 
arrived.  The  servants  were  all  summoned;  Mr. 
Hanson  showed  them  the  power  of  attorney,  em- 
powering Jack  to  act  for  his  father,  and,  in  km 
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thaa  half  an  hoar  afterward,  all  the  men-serrants, 
but  two  grooms,  were  dismissed :  the  presence  of 
the  constables  and  Mesty  prerented  any  resistance, 
but  not  without  various  threats  on  the  part  of  the- 
butler,  whose  name  was  O^Rourke.  ThuA,  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.  Jack  had  made  a  reformation  in  the 
household. 

Mr.  Easy  took  no  notice  of  any  thing ;  he  re- 
turned to  his  study  and  his  wonderful  inyention. 
Mesty  had  received  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  and  had 
now  complete  control  over  those  who  remained. 
Dr.  Hiddleton,  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Easy,  and  Jack, 
sat  down  to  dinner,  and  every  thing  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  order  and  comfort.  Mr.  Easy  ate  very 
heartily,  but  said  nothing  till  after  dinner,  when,  as 
was  his  usual  custom,  he  commenced  arguing  upon 
the  truth  and  soundness  of  his  philosophy. 

**By-the-by,  my  dear  son,  if  I  recollect  right, 
you  told  me  last  night  that  you  were  no  longer  of 
my  opinion.  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  argue 
this  point.** 

**  ril  argue  the  point  with  all  my  heart,  sir,*'  re- 
plied Jack ;  "  will  you  begin  ?** 

**  Let*s  fill  our  glasses,'*  cried  Mr.  Easy,  triumph- 
antly ;  "  let's  fill  our  glasses,  and  then  I  will  bring 
Jack  back  to  the  proper  way  of  thinking.  Now 
then,  my  son,  I  trust  you  will  not  deny  that  we  are 
all  bom  equal." 

**  I  do  deny  it,  sir,"  replied  Jack ;  **  I  deny  it  in 
toto-^l  deny  it  from  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses, 
and  from  the  authority  of  Scripture.  To  suppose 
all  men  were  bom  equal,  is  to  suppose  that  they 
are  equally  endowed  with  the  same  strength,  and 
with  the  same  capacity  of  mind,  which  we  know  is 
not  the  case.  I  deny  it  from  Scripture,  from  which 
I  could  quote  many  passages;  but  I  will  restrict 
myself  to  one — the  parable  of  the  Talents  :  ^  To 
one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  but  one,*  hold- 
ing them  responsible  for  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  We  are  all  intended  to  fill  various  situa- 
tions in  society,  and  are  provided  by  Heaven  ac- 
cordingly.** 

"That  may  be,*'  replied  Mr.  Easy;  "but  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  earth  was  not  intended  to 
be  equally  distributed  among  all  alike.** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  the  proof  that  that  was  not 
the  intention  of  Providence  is,  that  that  equality, 
allowing  it  to  be  put  in  practice,  could  never  be 
maintained.** 

"Not  maintained! — ^no,  because  the  strong  op- 
press the  weak,  tyrants  rise  up  and  conquer — men 
combine  to  do  wrong.** 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  father ;  I  .say  it  could  not  be 
maintained  without  the  organization  of  each  indi- 
vidual had  been  equalized,  and  several  other  points 
established.  For  instance,  allowing  that  every  man 
had,  ab  crigine,  a  certain  portion  of  ground.  He 
who  was  the  strongest  or  the  cleverest,  would  soon 
cause  his  to  yield  more  than  others  would,  and  thus 
the  equality  be  destroyed.  Again,  if  one  couple 
had  ten  children,  and  another  had  none,  then  again 
would  equality  be  broken  in  upon,  as  the  land  that 
supports  two  in  the  one  instance,  would  have  to 
feed  twelve  in  the  other.  You  perceive,  therefore, 
that  without  rapine  or  injustice,  your  equality  could 
not  be  preserved." 

*'  But,  Jack,  allowing  that  there  might  be  some 
diversity  from  such  causes,  that  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  fh)m  the  present  monstrous  state  of 
society,  in  which  we  have  king,  and  lords,  and 
people,  rolling  in  wealth,  while  others  are  in  a  state 


of  pauperism,  and  obliged  to  steal  for  their  daily 
bread.** 

"  My  dear  father,  I  consider  that  it  is  to  this  ine- 
quality that  society  owes  its  firmest  cementation, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness, 
protected  by  just  laws,  each  doing  his  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  he  is  called,  rising  above  or 
sinking  m  the  scale  of  society,  according  as  he  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  five  talents  or  the  one. 
E<iuality  can  and  does  exist  nowhere.  We  are  told 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  heaven  itself — ^bow  can  it 
exist  upon  earth  ?" 

"  But  that  is  only  asserted,  Jack,  and  it  is  not 
proof  that  it  ought  not  to  exist.** 

"  Let  us  argue  the  point,  father,  coolly.  Let  us 
examine  a  little  what  would  be  the  effect  if  all  was 
equality.  Were  all  equal  in  beauty,  there  would 
be  no  beauty,  fof  beauty  is  only  by  comparison — 
were  all  equal  in  strength,  conflicts  would  be  inter- 
minablc — were  all  equal  in  rank,  and  power,  and 
possessions,  the  greatest  charms  of  existence  would 
be  destroyed — generosity,  gratitude,  and  half  the 
finer  virtues  would  be  unknown.  The  first  princi- 
ple of  our  religion,  charity,  could  not  be  practised 
— pity  would  never  be  called  forth — benevolence, 
your  great  organ,  would  be  useless,  and  self-denial 
a  blank  letter.  Were  all  equal  in  ability,  there 
would  be  no  instmction,  no  talent,  no  genius — ^noth- 
ing to  admire,  nothing  to  copy,  to  respect — nothing 
to  rouse  emulation,  or  stimulate  to  praiseworthy 
ambition.  Why,  my  dear  father,  what  an  idle,  un- 
profitable, weary  world  would  this  be,  if  it  were 
based  on  equality.'* 

"  But,  allowing  all  that.  Jack,**  replied  Mr.  Easy, 
"  and  I  will  say  you  argue  well  in  a  bad  cause ;  why 
should  the  inequality  be  carried  so  far  ?  king  and 
lords,  for  instance.'* 

"The  most  lasting  and  imperishable  form  of  build- 
ing is  that  of  the  pyramid,  which  defies  ages,  and  to 
that  may  the  most  perfect  form  of  society  be  com- 
pared. It  is  based  upon  the  many,  and  rising  br 
degrees,  it  becomes  less  as  wealth,  talent,  and  rank 
increase  in  the  individual,  until  it  ends  at  the  apex, 
or  monarch,  above  all.  Yet  each  several  stone, 
from  the  apex  to  the  base,  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  stmcture,  and  fulfils  its  duty  in  its 
allotted  place.  Could  you  prove  that  those  at  the 
summit  possess  the  greatest  share  of  happiness  in 
this  world,  then,  indeed,  you  have  a  position  to  ar- 
gue on ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  such  is  not  the 
case ;  and  provided  he  is  of  a  contented  mind,  the 
peasant  is  more  happy  than  the  king,  surrounded  as 
the  latter  is  by  cares  and  anxiety.** 

"Very  well  argued,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,**  ob- 
served Dr.  Middleton. 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  there  arc  other  states  of  so- 
ciety than  monarchy ;  we  have  republics  and  des- 
potisms.*' 

"  We  have ;  but  how  long  do  they  last,  compared 
to  the  first  ?  There  is  a  cycle  in  the  changes  which 
never  varies.  A  monarchy  may  be  overthrown  by 
a  revolution,  and  republicanism  succeed,  but  that  is 
shortly  followed  by  despotism,  till,  after  a  time, 
monarchy  succeeds  again  by  unanimous  consent,  as 
the  most  legitimate  and  equitable  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  none  of  these  do  you  find  a  single  ad- 
vance to  equality.  In  a  republic,  those  who  govern 
are  more  powerful  than  the  rulers  in  a  restricted 
monarchy — a  president  is  greater  than  a  king,  and 
next  to  a  despot,  whose  will  is  law.  Even  in  small 
societies,  you  find  that  some  will  naturally  take  the 
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lead  and  aaaume  donuntUoD.  We 
BjEWm  at  achool,  when  we  are  first  thrown  into 
■oviel;,  &nd  ther«  we  are  taught  *7Btemi  of  pett; 
tjrmny.  There  btb  some  few  points  in  which  we 
can  obtain  equalilj  in  this  world,  and  that  equality 
can  odIj  be  obtained  under  a  well-ref^uUtcd  form 
of  society,  and  consuitB  in  an  equal  ailminittration 
of  jiuticB  and  of  laws  to  which  we  have  agreed  to 
submit  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole — the  equal  fight 
to  live,  and  not  lie  permitted  to  Btarre,  which  bat 
been  obtained  in  this  country.  And  when  we  ara 
til  called  to  account,  we  Hhall  haie  equal  jueticc. 
Kow,  my  dear  father,  jou  have  my  opinion. 

"  Yea,  my  dear,  this  is  all  very  well  in  the  ab- 
«ract ;  but  how  does  it  work  f" 

"  It  works  well.  The  luiury,  the  pampered  state, 
the  idleness — if  you  please,  the  wickedness  of  the 
rich,  al]  contribute  to  tbe  Buppart;  the  comrort,  and 
employment  of  the  poor.  You  may  behold  eitra- 
Tagance,  it  is  a  vice  :  but  that  very  extravagance 
«ircu]ates  money,  and  the  vice  of  one  contributes  to 
the  hap{Nness  of  many.  The  only  vice  which  is  not 
adeemed  by  producing  commensurate  good,  is 
avarice.  If  all  wore  equal,  there  would  be  no  arts, 
no  manufactures,  no  industry,  no  employment.  As 
it  Ih,  the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
may  be  compared  to  the  heart,  pouring  forth  the 
blood  like  a  steam  engine  through  (he  human 
frame;  the  same  blood  returning  from  the  extremi- 
ties by  the  veins,  to  be  again  propelled,  and  keep 
up  a  healthy  and  vigorous  circulatioa." 

"Bravo,  Jack!"  said  Dr.  Middlelon.       "Ilflve 

Ciu  any  thing  to  reply,  sir?"  continued  he,  address' 
g  Mr.  Easy. 

"To  reply,  sir?"  replied  Mr.  Easy,  with  scorn; 
"why  he  has  not  given  me  half  an  argument  yet — 
why  Ihat  black  servant  even  luuglia  at  hiir: — look  at 
him  there,  showing  his  teeth.  Can  he  forget  the 
horrors  of  slavery  ?  can  he  forget  the  base,  unfeel- 
ing lash? — no,  air,  he  has  Buffered,  and  he  can  esli- 
male  the  divine  right  of  equality.  Ask  bini  now, 
ksk  him  if  you  dare,  Jack,  whether  ho  will  admit 
the  truth  of  your  argumenl." 

"Well,  ni  ask  him,"  replied  Jock,  "and  I  teli 

£lu  candidly  that  he  was  once  one  of  your  disciples, 
esty,  what's  your  o(Mnion  of  equality*" 
"Equality,  Massa  Easy?"  replied  Mesty,  pulling 
tip  his  cravat  [  "  I  say  d — n  equaUty,  now  1  major 

"The  rascal  deserves  to  be  a  slave  all  his  life." 

"  True  1  ab  been  slave — but  I  a  prince  in  my  own 
country — Hossa  Easy  (ell  hon-  many  skulls  I  have." 

"  Skulls— skulls — do  you  know  any  thing  of  the 
■nblime  science?  are  you  a  phrenologist?" 

"  I  know  man's  skull  very  well  in  .^hanlce  coun- 
try, any  how," 

"Then  if  ynu  know  that,  you  must  be  one.  1 
had  no  idea  that  (he  science  bad  extended  so  far — 
may  be  it  was  brought  from  thence.  1  will  hare 
«ome  talk  with  vou  to-morrow.  This  is  very  curi- 
ous, Dr.  Middleton,  is  it  not  F" 

"Very,  indeed,  Mr.  Easy." 

"  I  shall  feel  his  head  to-morrow,  after  breatfost, 
and  if  there  is  any  thing  wrong  I  shall  correct  it 
with  my  machine.  By-thc-by,  I  have  quite  forgot, 
genilemen;  you  will  excuse  me,  but  1  wish  to  see 
what  the  carpenter  has  done  for  me,  and  after  that 
I  shall  attend  the  meeting  of  the  society.  Jack, 
my  boy,  won't  you  come  and  hear  my  speech  f" 

"Tlinnk  you,  sir,  but  I  cannot  well  Icavo  your 
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Mr.  Easy  ijuittcd  (he  room. 

"Are  you  aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  fathet 
hag  opened  his  preserves  to  all  the  poachers?"  nid 
Mr.  Hanson. 

"The  devil  he  has!" 

"Yes,  and  has  allowed  several  gangs  of  gipsies 
to  locate  themselves  in  his  woods,  niueh  lo  the  an- 
noyance of  the  neighborhood,  who  suffer  from  their 
depredations,"  continued  Dr.  Middlelon. 

"I  find  hy  the  reccipla  and  books,  that  there  it 
nearly  two  years'  rental  of  the  esUtc  due;  some 
tenants  have  paid  up  in  full,  others  not  for  four 
years.    I  reckon  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a(ill  in 

"You  wilt  oblige  me  by  taking  Immediate  Btep^ 
Hr.  Hanson,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sums  due." 

"Host  certainly.  Hr.  John.  I  trust  your  father 
will  not  commit  himself  to-night,  as  be  has  done 
lately." 

When  they  rose  to  retire,  Dr.  Uiddleton  look 
our  hero  by  the  hand.  "  Yon  do  not  know,  my 
dear  fellow,  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  find  thai', 
in  spite  of  the  do^ng  of  your  mother,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  your  father,  you  have  turned  out  so  well. 
It  is  very  fortunate  that  you  have  come  home;  I 
trust  you  will  now  give  up  the  profession." 

"  I  have  given  It  up,  sir,  which,  by-the-by,  reminds 
me  that  I  have  not  yet  applied  for  cither  my  dis- 
charge or  (hat  of  my  servant;  but  1  cannot  spare 
time  yet,  so  I  shall  not  report  myself." 

The  next  morning,  when  they  met  at  break&st, 
Mr.  Easy  did  not  make  bis  appearance,  and  Jade 
inquired  of  Hesly  where  he  was  f 

"They  say  down  below  that  the  old  gentlenan 
not  come  home  la>t  night." 

"Did  not  como  home!"  said  Dr.  Uiddleton; 
"this  must  he  looked  to." 

"  He  great  rascal,  dat  butler  man,"  laid  Hesty  to 
Jack ;  "  but  de  old  gentleman  not  sleep  In  his  bed, 
dat  for  sure." 

"  Hake  inquiries  when  he  went  out,"  aald  Jwk- 

"I  hope  no  aoddent  haa  happeiMd,"  obmred 
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Mr.  Hanson;  **bat  his  company  has  \aie\j  been 
very  strange." 

**  Nobody  see  hhn  go  out,  sar,  last  night/'  report- 
ed Mesty." 

**  Very  likely,  he  is  in  his  study,"  observed  Dr. 
Middleton ;  '^  he  may  have  remained  all  night,  fast 
asleep,  by  his  wonderful  invention." 

**  111  go  and  see,"  replied  Jack. 

Dr.  Ifiddleton  accompanied  him,  and  Mesty  fol- 
lowed. They  opened  tne  door,  and  beheld  a  spec- 
tacle which  made  them  recoil  with  horror.  There 
was  Mr.  Easy,  with  his  head  in  the  machine,  the 
platform  below  fallen  from  under  him,  hanging, 
with  bis  toes  just  touching  the  ground.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton hastened  to  him,  and,  assisted  by  Mesty  and 


our  hero,  took  him  out  of  the  steel  collar  which 
was  round  hi8  neck ;  but  life  had  been  extinct  for 
many  hours,  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that 
the  poor  old  gentleman's  neck  was  dislocated. 

It  was  surmised  that  the  accident  must  have 
taken  place  the  evening  before,  and  it  was  easy  to 
account  for  it.  Mr.  Easy,  who  had  had  the  ma- 
chine raised  four  feet  higher,  for  the  platform  and 
steps  to  be  placed  underneath,  must  have  mounted 
on  the  frame  modelled  by  the  carpenter  for  his 
work,  and  have  fixed  his  head  in,  for  the  knob  was 
pressed  on  his  bump  of  benevolence.  The  frame 
work,  hastily  put  together  with  a  few  short  naiU, 
had  given  way  with  liis  weight,  and  the  sudden  fadl 
had  dislocated  his  neck. 


•♦• 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ABOUT  BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR— PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


BY   ALBERT  SMITH. 


Bt  the  time  this  sheet  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
reader,  Bartholomew  Fair  will  be  spoken  of  as  a 
festival  that  once  was — an  annual  celebration,  the 
account  of  which  must  henceforward  be  added,  in 
the  shape  of  an  appendix,  to  the  succeeding  edi- 
tions of  Strutt*s  **  Sports  and  Pastimes."  For  a 
long  period  its  health  has  been  visibly  declining, 
from  the  effects  of  a  shattered  and  depraved  con- 
stitution. The  same  year  that  beheld  the  abolition 
of  the  climbing-boys — who  whilome  peopled  the 
locality  whereon  it  was  held,  for  their  yearly  ban- 
quet, when  the  kind-hearted  Charles  Lamb  felt  it 
no  degradation  to  sup  with  them, — has  also  wit- 
nessed tlie  extinction  of  the  fete^  to  celebrate  whose 
return  the  **  clergy  imps"  assembled  amongst  the 
cattle-pens,  then  and  there  to  discuss  the  hissing 
sausages  and  small  ale,  which  benevolence  had 
provided  for  them. 

Certainly  better  times  and  places  for  reflection 
might  be  found  in  London  than  Smithfield  on  a 
fair-day :  and  yet,  we  confess  to  have  fallen  into  a 
day-dream  on  the  fifth  of  the  past  month,  when  we 
paid  what  will  probably  be  our  last  visit  to  this  de- 
parted festival.  We  are  indebted  for  our  vision  to 
no  romance  of  poetic  situation.  We  were  sitting 
on  the  handle  of  a  gaudily-painted  hand-cart  con- 
taining penny  ginger-beer,  by  the  side  of  a  «>mall 
perambulating  theatre,  which  set  forth  ''  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  servant-maid ;"  and,  in  spite  of  the 
unceasing  noise  on  every  side,  we  could  not  desist 
from  indulging  in  a  mental  daguerreotype  of  events 
connected  with  the  fair  and  its  localities. 

We  first  called  to  mind  the  period  when  Smith- 
field  was  **  a  plain,  or  smoothe  fielde,"  from  which 
circumstance,  according  to  old  Fitzstephen,  it  de- 
rived its  name ;  and  wlien,  instead  of  the  London 
butchers  and  country  drovers,  a  gay  train  of  gal- 
lant knights  and  tramping  men-at-arms,  whose  har- 
ness gleamed  in  the  sunlight  of  the  glittering  lists, 
togetoer  with  a  bevy  of  smiling,  fair-haired  ^'  damo- 
sels"  on  their  ambling  palfreys,  rode  over  its  un- 
paved  area  to  join  the  tournaments  there  held. 
We  pictured  them  coming  by  **  Gilt-spurre,  or 
Knight-rider  street, — so  called  because  of  the 
knights,  who  in  quality  of  their  honor  wore  gilt 
spnrs,  and  who,  with  others,  rode  that  way  to  the 
joustings  and  other  feats  of  arms  used  in  Smith- 
field."  And  then  we  thought  what  a  fortune  the 
events  of  these  times  would  have  been  to  the  bou- 


cUfir  romancists  of  the  present  day,  who  write  such 
pretty  stories  with  dove*s  quills  and  otto  of  roses, 
for  the  annuals.  Next,  we  lost  ourselves  in  a  rev- 
erie about  the  sly  Rahere, — the  founder  of  the 
monastery  and  fair,  and  minstrel  to  Henry  the 
First, — who  was  in  former  days  employed  to  tell 
stories  to  royalty  (an  office,  it  would  seem,  not  al- 
together obsolete),  and  who  once  began  one  of  so 
great  a  length  that  he  himself  fell  asleep  in  the 
middle,  and  never  finished  it.  Rahere,  when  he 
was  sick,  was  frightened  into  this  pious  act  by  a 
supposed  visitation  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  be- 
came the  first  head  of  the  priory,  within  whose 
walls  the  drapers  and  clothiers  invited  to  the  fair 
were  allowed  to  lock  up  their  wares  every  night. 
Anon,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  carried  in  dreamy 
listlessness  along  the  stream  of  time,  until  we  were 
again  halting,  as  we  chuckled  at  the  recollection  of 
the  humorous  doings  in  the  fair  in  the  days  of 
**  Rare  Ben  Jonson," — the  puppet  motions  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  altered  from  Sestos  and  Abydos 
to  Puddledock  and  Bankside, — the  Bartholomew 
pig,  "  roasted  with  fire  o'  juniper  and  rosemary 
branches," — ^the  court  of  pu-poudre,  the  **  well-ed- 
ucated ape,"  and  the  "  hare  tliat  beat  the  tabor," — 
all  hackneyed  subjects  to  mouldy  antiquaries,  we 
allow ;  but,  not  being  over-addicted  to  runmiaging 
dusty  records  and  worm-eaten  volumes,  still  inter- 
esting to  comnion-plttce  every-day  people  like  our- 
selves. And  lastly,  we  pictured  the  fair  as  we  had 
known  it  in  our  own  days,  of  which  poor  Hone  has 
left  us  80  lively  a  specimen,  and  calling  back  some 
of  the  scenes  we  had  therein  witnessed,  we  began 
to  think  that  the  abolition  was  not  altogether  usio- 
less  or  disadvantageous. 

Whether  our  reflections  would  now  have  taken  a 
retrograde  turn,  and  wandered  back  again  to  the 
days  of  the  tournaments,  we  know  not ;  but,  hav- 
ing arrived  close  »ipon  the  present  period,  we  were 
somewhat  startled,  upon  wishing  to  use  it,  to  find 
that  otir  handkerchief  had  disappeared  whilst  we 
had  been  lost  in  our  reveries ;  and,  possibly,  was 
already  fluttering  before  one  of  the  neighboring 
bandana-bazaars  in  Field-lane.  Hereupon,  we  deter- 
mined to  give  up  ruminating  in  Smithfield,  leaving 
that  process  to  those  animals  in  the  cattle-market 
whose  peculiar  nature  it  is  so  to  do ;  and  having 
risen  from  our  seat,  and  thanked  the  ginger-beer 
man  for  the  accommodation  his  wagon  afforded,  we 
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commenced  making  the  tour  of  the  fair,  or  rather, 
the  ground  once  allotted  to  It. 

There  were  no  shows — no  huge  jellow  caravans, 
or  canvas  payilions,  covered  with  wondrous  repre- 
sentations of  the  marvels  to  be  seen  within :  a  few 
small  portable  theatres  formed  the  leading  exhibi- 
tions. One  there  was,  to  be  sure,  of  higher  pre- 
tensions, into  which,  upon  payment  of  one  penny, 
we  were  permitted  to  enter.  The  proprietor  of  the 
spectacle,  who  had  pitched  his  theatre  in  the  back- 
parlor  of  one  of  the  houses  near  the  Hospital-gate, 
stood  at  the  street-door,  and  informed  us  that  the 
entertainment  set  forth  "The  Bay  of  Naples  in  its 
native  grander  with  the  percession  of  the  lugian 
monarch  and  his  elephint, — the  sportsman  and  the 
stag  as  walked  like  life — ^the  wild  duck  and  the 
water-spanell,  with  the  burning  of  Hamburg." 

Here  was  enough  to  see,  so  wo  entered  forth- 
with, and  wedged  ourselves  in  the  corner  of  a 
room,  small,  and  unpleasantly  warm,  where  an  au- 
dience of  some  five-and-twenty  had  already  assem- 
bled before  a  small  proscenium,  about  twelve  feet 
high,  having  a  painted  drop-scene,  which  repre- 
sented, as  nearly  as  we  could  make  out  the  locali- 
ties, the  Castle  of  Chillon  moved  to  Virginia  Wa- 
ter, with  Athens  and  Mont  Blanc  in  the  back- 
ground. After  an  Italian  bov,  who  with  his  piano- 
organ  formed  the  orchestra,  had  played  "  The  days 
when  we  went  gipsying,"  the  drop  rose,  and  dis- 
covered the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  surrounding  build- 
ings, and  something  of  a  conical  shape  painted  on 
the  back  scene — the /a/,  we  think  it  is  technically 
called — which  we  imagined  to  be  a  light-blue  cot- 
ton night-cap,  with  a  long  tassel,  until  informed 
that  it  depicted  "Vesuvius — ^the  bumin'  mounting, 
as  it  appears  from  the  sea-shore."  When  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  rising  of  the  curtain  had 
somewhat  subsided,  a  little  figure  dressed  like  a 
Turk,  shufHed  rapidly  across  the  front  of  the  stage, 
moving  his  legs  backwards  and  forwards,  "both  at 
once,  and  evidently  by  means  of  a  crank  connected 
with  the  wheels  he  ran  on,  which  were  invisible  to 
the  audience.  Next,  the  "  percession"  commenced, 
which  was  extremely  imposing,  and  would  have 
been  much  more  so  if  the  manager  had  been  less 
hasty  in  taking  the  figures  off,  and  putting  them 
on  other  stands  to  go  across  again,  which  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  being  most  unsteadily  in- 
toxicated upon  their  second  entrk.  Then,  a  little 
man  came  on  in  a  boat,  and  shot  a  duck,  which 
the  "  spanell"  swam  after ;  and,  finally,  the  ignition 
of  some  red  fire  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  formed  the 
burning  of  Hamburg,  which  conflagration  was  ex- 
ceedingly advantageous  in  rapidly  clearing  the 
room  of  the  audience,  by  reason  of  its  sulphurous 
vapor. 

The  principal  traffic  of  the  fair,  beyond  the  bu- 
siness transacted  in  gingerbread-husbands,  and  wax- 
dolls  from  fourpence  to  three  shillings  each,  was 
monopolized  by  several  men  in  tilted  carts,  who 
were  haranguing  little  mobs  of  people,  and  appa- 
rently disposing  of  their  wares  as  fast  as  they  could 
put  them  up  for  sale. 

There  were  such  frequent  bursts  of  laughter 
from  the  buyers,  that  we  were  attracted  towards 
one  of  these  perambulating  bazaars,  in  the  hope  of 
participating  in  their  merriment.  The  proprietor 
of  the  cart  was  a  tall  burly  fellow,  in  a  round  hat 
and  knee-breeches,  something  like  an  aristocratic 
railway  navigator,  and  the  cart,  in  front  of  which 
he  stood,  was  covered  all  over  with  a  most  curious 


display  of  goods,  guns,  braces,  gimlets,  waistcoats, 
saws,  cruets, — in  fact,  specimens  of  almo<«t  every 
thing  ever  manufactured.  The  man  wad  selling 
the  goods  by  his  own  auction,  and  had  a  flow  of 
ready  low  wit, — pure,  unadulterated  chaff— which 
was  most  remarkable.  We  recollect  a  few  of  hia 
jokes,  and  these  we  chronicle  to  show  the  style  of 
his  address,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  ogain  accused 
of  **  exhibiting  the  coarsest  peculiarities  of  the 
coarser  daises,  with  such  ultra  accuracy."  But  it 
is  in  the  lower  orders,  according  to  our  own  no- 
tion, that  the  natural  character  of  a  people  id  to  be 
best  discovered. 

**  Now,  then,  my  customers,"  he  exclaimed,  ad- 
vancing to  the  front  of  the  cart,  "  Til  toll  you  more 
lies  in  five  minutes  than  you  can  prove  true  in  a 
week.  Now,  missus,"  he  continued,  addressing  a 
female  in  the  crowd,  **no  winking  at  me  to  get 
things  cheap.  My  wife  's  in  the  cart,  and  tshe's  as 
sharp  as  the  thick  end  of  a  pen'orth  of  cheese,  as 
ugly  as  sin,  and  not  half  so  pleasant." 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  sally  as  he  took 
up  a  saw. 

"  Now,  look  here ! — you  never  saw  such  a  saw- 
as  this  here  saw  is  to  saw  in  all  the  days  you  over 
saw.  This  is  a  saw  as  will  cut ; — all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  keep  it  back.  If  you  was  to  lay  this  saw 
agin  the  root  of  a  tree  over  night,  and  go  home  to 
bed—" 

"  Well,  what  then  ?"  interrupted  a  fellow  in  the 
crowd,  who  wished  to  throw  the  dealer  o£f  his 
guard. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  man,  "  the  chances  are  that 
when  you  came  in  the  morning  you  wouldn't  fiud 
it.    Sold  again !" 

There  was  another  laugh,  and  the  would-be  wag 
slunk  away  very  crest-fallen. 

"  Now,  Fm  not  going  to  take  you  in,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  If  you  don't  like  these  things,  come 
again  to-morrow,  and  1  shan't  be  here.  I'll  charge 
you  a  pound  for  the  saw,  and  if  you  don't  like 
that,  I'll  say  fifteen  shillings.  Conio, — you've  pot 
faint  hearts.  Say  twelve,  ten,  eight,  five,  three, 
one ! — going  for  one !  I'll  ask  no  more,  and  111 
take  no  less.     Sold  again,  and  got  the  money !" 

He  now  turned  and  picked  out  a  cheap  accordion, 
upon  which  ho  played  some  common  air,  and  then 
proceeded. 

**  Now,  look ! — here's  a  young  piece  of  music : 
the  appollonicon  in  St.  Martin's  Lan^  lays  a  dozen 
every  morning,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It's  got 
the  advantage  that,  when  yoii're  tired  of  it,  it  will 
blow  the  fire  or  mend  your  shoes.  May  I  be 
rammed,  jammed,  and  slammed  into  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon,  until  I  come  out  at  the  touchhole  as  thin 
as  a  dead  rushlight,  if  it  ainU  cheap  at  five  pound! 
But  I'll  only  take  five  shillings,  and  if  that  won't 
do,  I'll  say  one  I     Who's  got  the  lucky  shilling?" 

Not  fifteen  feet  from  the  cart  of  this  man  there 
was  another  similarly  laden,  and  a  constant  fire  of 
salutations  and  mock  abuse  passed  between  the 
two  venders.  The  merchant,  however,  in  this 
case  was  a  mere  boy — he  could  not  have  been 
above  fourteen,  but  carrying  an  expression  of  the 
most  precocious  meaning  we  ever  beheld.  He  was 
no  whit  inferior  to  his  adversary  in  ready  slang,  as 
his  following  oration  over  a  two-barrelled  gun  will 
testify : 

"  There's  a  little  flaw  in  the  lock,  to  be  sure ;  but 
that  don't  hinder  its  going  off.  I  sold  the  fellow 
for  two  pound  to  a  farmer  in  Leicestershire,  and 
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ni  tell  Tou  what  it  did.  The  first  day  he  toolc  it 
out,  he  fired  one  barrel,  and  killed  aix  crows  as  he 
didn't  see  ;  he  fired  the  second,  and  shot  nine  par- 
tridges out  of  fi?e,  and  the  kick  of  the  gun  knocked 
him  backwards  into  a  ditch,  and  he  fell  upon  a  hare 
and  killed  that.  These  guns  will  shoot  round  a 
comer,  and  over  a  hay-rick ;  and  they*re  used  to 
fatten  the  paupers  that  arc  turned  out  of  the  Unions 
for  not  paying  the  Income  Tax.  They  load  the 
guns  with  fat  bacon,  and  shoot  it  down  their 
throats." 

Of  course,  this  was  a  safe  entamure  for  a  laugh. 
When  he  had  done  talking  about  the  gun,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  sell,  he  took  up  a  whip,  and, 
cracking  it  two  or  three  times  in  front  of  his  cart, 
recommenced : — 

**  Here\s  a  whip,  now,  to  make  a  lazy  wife  get  up 
of  a  morning,  and  make  the  kettle  boU  before  the 
fire*s  alight.  It  even  makes  my  horse  go,  and  he's 
got  a  weak  constitution  and  a  had  resolution  ;  he 
jibs  going  up  hill,  kicks  going  down,  and  travels  on 
his  knees  on  level  ground.  When  he  means  to  go, 
he  blows  hisself  out  with  the  celebrated  railroad 
com  as  sticks  sideways  in  his  inside,  and  tickles 
him  into  a  trot.     Who  says  a  crown  for  this  whip!'' 

There  did  not  appear  much  disposition  to  buy 
the  article,  so  the  seller  commenced  a  fresh  pane- 
gyric. 

**  You*d  better  buv  it :  vou  won*t  have  another 
chance.  There  never  was  but  two  made,  and  the 
man  died,  and  took  the  patent  with  him.  He 
wouldn't  have  made  them  so  cheap,  only  he  lived 
in  a  garret,  and  never  paid  his  landlord,  but  when 
he  went  home,  always  pulled  the  bottom  of  the 
house  upstairs  after  him.  If  any  man  insults  you, 
ril  warrant  this  whip  to  flog  him  from  Newgate 
into  the  middle  of  next  year.     Who  says  a  crown?" 

There  were  two  or  three  other  carts  of  a  similar 
description  in  difTcrcnt  parts  of  Smithfield,  but 
these  fellows  evidently  enjoyed  the  supremacy. 
How  many  profits  had  to  be  made  upon  the  arti- 


cles, or  what  was  their  original  cost,  we  know  not, 
but  we  bought  four  pocket-knives,  each  containing 
three  blades,  with,  very  fair  springs,  and  horn  han- 
dles, for  sixpence !  We  had  a  little  conversation 
afterwards  with  the  first-mentioned  vendor,  who 
was,  out  of  his  rostrum,  a  quiet,  intelligent  person, 
and  he  assured  us  that  at  Wolverhampton  the  or- 
dinary cnrry-comhi  of  the  shops  were  being  made 
by  families  for  ninepence  a  dozen,  the  rivets  being 
clenched  and  the  teeth  cut  by  mere  infants. 

Beyond  these  features  there  was  little  to  notice  ; 
— the  vitality  of  the  fair  was  evidently  at  its  last 
gasp,  and  the  civic  authorities  did  not  appear  in- 
clined to  act  as  a  humane  society  for  its  resuscita- 
tion. A  little  trade  was  maintained  by  the  sale  of 
portable  cholera,  in  the  shape  of  green-gages ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  stalls  were  sadly  in  want  of 
customers.  Even  the  Waterloo-crackers,  unable  to 
go  off  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  failed  to  do 
so  in  a  pyrotechnical  one.  Had  we  waited  until 
midnight,  when  all  became  still,  we  might  possibly 
have  beheld  the  shades  of  Richardson,  Saunders, 
Polito,  and  Miss  Biffin,  with  their  more  ancient 
brethren,  Fawkes  the  conjuror,  and  Lee,  and  Har- 
per, waiting  amongst  the  pens,  or  gathering  to- 
gether their  audiences  of  old  in  shadowy  bands  to 
people  the  fair  once  more,  as  Napoleon  collects  his 
phantom  troops  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  where, 
•since  he  has  been  buried  in  the  Invalldes,  he  must 
find  it  far  more  convenient  to  attend.  But  there 
was  no  inducement  to  stay  until  that  period,  and 
we  left  the  fair  about  twenty  minutes  after  we  en- 
tered it,  having  seen  every  thing  that  it  contained, 
and  deeming  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  been 
only  once  violently  compelled  to  buy  a  pound  of 
gingerbread-nuts,  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  young 
lady  who  presided  at  the  stall,  and  who  appeared 
in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity,  caused  by  the 
lack  of  customers  and  limited  incomes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  visitors. 

Septeubeb  11, 1842. 
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Kr.  Cripps  was  one  of  the  best  tempered  men  I 
at  the  hospital,  wherein  he  filled  the  post  of  house- 
surgeon,  always  ready  for  a  piece  of  fun  when  there 
was  any  thing  going  on ;  and  yet  possessing  suffi- 
cient tact  and  good  sense  to  keep  (|uiet  when  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  true 
dignity  of  his  character.  He  was  a  universal  favo- 
rite with  all  classes,  both  patients,  surgeons  and 
pupils ;  for  he  was  kind  to  the  first,  attentive  to  the 
second,  and  never  refused  to  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  third,  when  not  mterfering  with  his 
own  duties.  He  was,  in  fact,  what  every  medical 
student  ought  to  be.  Not  on  one  side  a  careless 
idler,  who  sneered  at  every  thing  connected  with 
study,  and  thought  the  chief  happiness  the  world 
could  give  was  to  be  found  in  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water.  Nor  was  he,  on  the  other,  one  of  those 
Intense  t>otierert  who  haunt  the  hospitals  year  afler 
year,  cnnging  to  the  officers,  and  thinking  them- 
selves above  the  pupils,  with  the  sole  hope  of  being 
at  some  very  distant  period  elected  asHistant-Hurgeon 
— an  aspiration  which  is  never  gratified.  But  he, 
Mr.  Cripps,  combined  the  best  qualities  of  the  two, 


and  so  kept  very  friendly  with  all.  Tou  could  sel- 
dom go  into  his  room  without  finding  one  or  two 
of  the  choicest  men  in  the  medical  school  lolling 
about  upon  his  chairs,  and  taking  everlasting  lunch- 
es ;  indeed  his  quarters  appeared  a  perpetual  scene 
of  bread,  cheese,  and  half-and-half,  which  were 
mingled  upon  the  table  in  admirable  confusion  with 
scalpels,  stethoscopes,  bones,  and  manuals  of  sur- 
gery and  anatomy. 

Mr.  Cripps'  rooms— or  rather  his  room,  for  the 
bedchamber  was  only  a  long  narrow  accidental  ap- 
pendix to  his  sitting  apartment — were  on  the  firet 
floor  of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  two  of  the  wards.  A  strong  smell  of  stale  to- 
bacco pervaded  the  interior ;  and  indeed  it  would 
have  been  much  stronger  had  there  been  any  thing 
to  retain  it.  But  the  carpet  was  so  worn  that  it 
appeared  to  have  been  turned  the  wrong  side  up- 
wards ;  and  the  pair  of  dingy  window  curtains  had 
in  all  probability  been  hanging  there  ever  since  the 
hospital  was  first  chartered ;  and  now  assumed  a 
series  of  tints,  varying  in  their  color  from  dirty 
buff  to  dull  red. 
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The  furniture  wafl  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
chamber,  being  dark  with  age,  and  of  a  fashion  un- 
known in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  second-hand 
broker  in  London.  The  chairs  mostly  suffered  from 
rickets,  and  the  sofa  was  particularly  unsteady,  in 
consequence  of  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  one  of 
its  four  hip  joints,  which  was  gradually  wearing 
away  a  now  socket  for  itself  in  a  comer  of  the 
gquab  that  formed  its  scat.  There  was  an  ancient 
bureau,  in  which  Cripps  kept  his  books;  but  the 
piece  of  furniture  had  lost  its  turned  legs,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  mortified  at  a  period  lost  in 
antiquity ;  and  now  it  stood  by  being  propped  up 
against  the  ledge  of  the  wainscot  behind,  and  was 
in  consequence  christened  by  Mr.  Cripps  his  **  up- 
holstcrous  biped."  One  of  its  doors  suffered  from 
paralysis  of  the  hinges ;  and  the  other  had  an  arti- 
ficial joint,  ingeniously  made  from  an  old  bont 
probe,  which  allowed  it  to  close  and  open  with  tol- 
erable facility.  The  windows  commanded  a  fine 
Tiew  of  the  hospital  garden,  with  its  perambulat- 
ing patients,  consisting  of  convalescent  amputa- 
tions, ameliorated  squints,  recovered  operations  for 
club  feet,  and  last  stages  but  one  of  oedema,  who 
were  perpetually  crawling  up  and  down  its  for- 
mal walks,  and  over  the  parallelogram  of  hard  black 
earth,  which  was  by  courtesy  denominated  the 
grass-plat.  This  area  was  bounded  by  the  backs  of 
the  houses  in  the  adjacent  streets ;  all  of  whose 
occupants  evinced  indomitable  perseverance  in 
eternally  washing  their  things  at  home,  and  then 
displaying  them  upon  poles  from  their  windows, 
where  they  flutt<?red  all  day  long.  By  much  obser- 
vation, Mr.  Cripps  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
great  deal  of  the  domestic  economy  practised  by 
his  neighbors,  through  these  signals.  He  knew 
perfectly  when  to  look  out  for  tl»e  appearance  of 
the  patchwork  quilt,  on  the  third  floor  of  Ko.  12; 
and  he  discovered  that  the  back  attic  of  No.  7  pos- 
sessed two  pairs  of  sheet*,  which  were  washed  in 
turns,  being  recognized  by  simdry  patches  and  re- 
pairs. 

He  was  sitting  one  morning  in  the  surgery,  wait- 
ing for  some  out-door  patients  to  arrive,  wlien  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Blake,  a  pupil  of  the  hospital, 
having  first  thrust  in  a  small  portion  of  his  head  to 
see  that  the  coast  was  clear,  proi>clled  the  rest  of 
his  body  after  it,  and  saluted  Cripj)8  with  a  wink  of 
the  right  eye,  intended  to  express  the  compliments 
of  the  morning. 

**  What's  the  ncw.s,  Cripps  ?"  was  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

*'  Little  enough  from  me,"  returned  his  friend. 
"  My  opinion  of  a  house-siirgcon  is,  that  he's  two 
degrees  worse  off  than  a  prisoner  in  the  Queen's 
Bench." 

"  Well,  you  have  not  much  longer  to  stay,"  re- 
plied Blake,  seating  himself  at  the  table,  and  play- 
ing with  some  tooth  instruments.  *'  What  a  room 
of  torture  this  is !"  he  continued,  after  a  momen- 
tary gazd  around  the  surgery,  and  at  the  different 
objects  hanging  about. 

There  certainly  was  a  great  display  of  all  kinds 
of  articles,  that  any  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  ingen- 
iously tormenting  would  have  delighted  to  contem- 
plate. Gags  for  obstinate  poison-takers;  keys, 
elevators,  forceps,  and  punches  for  the  odontalgists : 
caustic  for  touching  up  refractory  excrescences; 
long  savage-looking  bistouries;  deeply-insinuating 
probes,  and  scalpels;  with  knives,  lancets,  and  di- 
rectors of  every  size  and  capacity. 


"There  only  wants  one  thing  to  render  all  thi« 
apparatus  perfect,"  said  BUke,  as  he  looked  round 
him. 

"And  what's  that?"  asked  Mr.  Cripps. 

"  A  twitch  for  the  noses,"  replied  Blake. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean." 

"A  twitch,"  returned  Blake,  "is  a  piece  of 
broomstick  with  a  string  loop  at  the  end,  that  yon 
put  over  colts'  noses,  and  screw  up  tight  when  they 
run  rusty  at  being  singed,  or  put  into  harness.  Yoo 
would  find  it  a  capital  remedy  for  epistaxis." 

*'  I  don't  doubt  it,"  answered  Cripps ;  "  indeed,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  surgerv. 
By  the  way,  I've  formed  a  beautiful  diagnosis 
lately." 

*'  What  about  ?"  asked  Blake. 

"  Between  various.accidents,"  returned  the  house- 
surgeon.  "  For  instance,  broken  legs  always  come 
on  a  shutter;  fractured  ribs  in  a  patent  cab ;  and 
dislocated  shoulders  usually  walk." 

"  And  what  good  does  that  do  you  ?" 

*'  Oh,  nothing  particular — only  if  you  see  a  ca- 
sualty coming,  you  know  what  it  is,  and  what  to 
get  ready." 

"  Then  you  had  better  be  looking  after  your  ap- 
paratus now,"  said  Blake,  "  for  here's  an  accident 
coming  in." 

In  confirmation  of  hLs  statement,  a  crowd  of 
dirty  little  boys,  surrounding  a  group  of  tliree  per- 
sons, the  middle  one  of  whom  was  being  supported 
by  the  other  two,  crossed  the  court  to  the  hospital, 
and  came  up  to  the  surgery.  As  the  nurse  opened 
the  door  to  admit  them,  the  whole  posse  pressed 
forwards  to  obtain  entrance  with  the  patient ;  and 
the  place  would  have'  been  certainly  carried  by 
storm  had  not  Blake  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
nurse,  and  vigorously  repelled  the  assailants  with  a 
straw  ^'mnA' — an  instrument  used  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  and  which  he  liberally  dealt  about  the 
heads  of  the  intruders. 

*'Now,  then,  missus, — what  is  it?"  afiked  Cripps, 
when  Blake  had  succeeded  in  closing  the  door  and 
bolting  it,  addressing  himself  to  a  woman  who  hud 
come  in  with  the  patient. 

*'  He's  pisened  himself  with  lodnum  1"  was  the 
reply.  Whereupon  she  began  to  moan  after  the 
most  approved  manner  of  poor  people  in  a  dilem- 
ma, thinking  that  she  should  have  lived  to  have 
seen  the  day,  and  recollecting  it  was  only  last  night 
he  was  saying,  he  meant  to  join  the  blessed  Tempe- 
rance. 

"When  did  he  take  it?"  aaked  Cripps,  feeling 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  the  key  of  his  stomach- 
pump. 

"Why,  docthor,"  rejoined  the  woman,  "last 
January  twelvemonth 


n 
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When!"  interrupted  Blake,  with  some  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Last  Januarv  twelvemonth,"  continued  the  wo- 
man,  "  there  was  a  benefit  society  formed  at  the 
Corner  Pin  public  house,  and  the  members  haa  some 
scursions  on  board  the  steam-boats " 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  Crippfl ;  "  I  asked  you 
when  he  took  it ; — can't  you  give  me  a  simple  an- 
swer?" 

"  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know !"  cried  the  woman, 
wringing  the  comer  of  her  apron,  as  if  she  labored 
under  a  belief  that  it  was  wet.  "  All  I  can  tell  is, 
rd  been  into  Mrs.  Watts*  to  help  her  wash,  and 
when  I  come  back  the  room  was  locked,  and  I 
looked  through  tho  keyhole,  and  there  he  was  a  sit- 
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Idof" 

"What  makes  tou  tbiuk  he  has  taken  landa- 
miin*"  aaked  Blake. 

"I  found  thig  bottle  On  the  floor,"  said  the  wo- 
man, producing  an  irregularl^-shapod  green  phial 
with  letters  blowa  on  it,  and  labelled  "Iibiiirub 

"  [  don't  think  that's  opium,"  Baid  Blake,  sniellini; 
the  bottle  ;  '■  U's  more  like  Ucqucr  for  brass  work." 

"  He's  CTidenClj  in  a  stale  of  coma,"  replied 
Crippa;  "and  his  breathing  is  an v  tiling  but  what 
I  should  like  mine  to  be.  Well,  tlierc'i)  unlj  one 
plan — I  suppose  I  had  better  pcrlbrni  a  solo  ou  the 
■tomach-pump." 

*'  And  then  we'll  gire  him  a  prnmenailc  without 
the  concert,  in  the  garden,  to  keep  liiiii  awake," 
added  Blake,     "Get  ■  basin,  Surgery,  nod  some 

"  1  think  he's  been  sitting  in  the  sun  a  little  too 
much,"  obKrvcd  the  nurse  addressed  as  '  Surgery,' 
with  a  knowing  oasent,  as  she  tillcil  tbc  kettle,  im- 
plying by  that  delicate  metaphor  that  the  man  was 

The  stomach-pump  was  loon  in  aclioo,  and  the 
result  convinced  the  students  that  there  was  a  great 
tleal  more  gin  than  laudanum  in  what  the  patient 
bad  taken.  At  the  conclusion  of  tbc  performance. 
the  man  appeared  a  little  relieved.  lie  opened  bis 
eyes,  rolled  them  heavily  about,  gave  a  sulky  gnml, 
kiid  tried  to  raise  bini,"elf  from  llie  chair. 

"Do  you  think  he'll  recover,  doctbor?"  asked 
the  woman. 

"1  think  BO,"  said  Crippa;  "but  be  will  require 
great  care.  Now,  we  must  mind  that  he  does  not 
go  to  Bleep  again ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  must  be 
walked  gently  round  the  garden." 

"  Tou  can  stay  here  until  we  return,"  said  Blake 
Ui  the  woman.  And  then,  euppcrting  the  patient 
with  Ctipps'  aid,  thoy  l«d  him  into  the  garden. 
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"  How  are  you,  old  flreworka  V   aak«d  Blake, 

when  they  got  out  of  earshot. 

"  I'm  the  marquis  of  Hernc  Bay,  there  and  back ; 
and  Prince  George  of  Peckham  and  Camberweit," 
growleil  the  man,  in  the  true  accents  of  intoiica- 

"Ycs,  yes  I  we  know  all  that,"  said  Blake. 
"  Don't  you  think  a  little  dash  of  Preiasnitz  would 
do  him  good,  Cripps  ?" 

"I  should  say  BO.  decidedly,"  replied  the  house- 
surgeon;  "  and  if  I  have  a  preference,  it  should  be 
fresh  from  the  pump." 

Fortunately  for  their  good  intentions,  there  waa 
a  pump  in  the  garden,  principally  used  for  the  piii> 
pose  of  irrigating  the  esculent  vegelnbles  which 
grew  there  for  the  consumption  of  the  matron, 
secretary,  and  house-apotlie<^ary ;  as  well  as  for 
strengthening  weak  Ugamentfl,  and  related  joinU 
by  its  bracing  stream.  Towards  this  point,  Blake 
and  Crippfl  conducted  their  patient,  and  sealing  bim 
opposite  to  it,  upon  the  ground,  propped  up  by  the 
garden-roller,  the  first  named  gentleman  worked  at 
the  handle,  whilst  the  latter  interrupted  the  stream 
with  his  hand,  jerking  it  copiously  into  the  face  of 
their  victim,  until  he  was  wet  through  and  through. 

"  Now,  I  think  we  bad  better  dry  him,"  said 
Dlake,  when  they  had  persevered  in  this  innocent 
recreation  about  live  minutes.  Upon  which — in 
s|rito  of  thu  xtruggleg  and  remoiulranocs  of  tb« 
man,  who  having  been  in  reality  only  dcad-drnnk, 
was  coming  to  liis  senses  aj^in  very  qniokly — 
Crippa  and  his  companion  took  bim  by  the  arms, 
and  ran  him  round  and  round  the  garden,  until 
nearly  every  bit  of  breath  was  out  of  his  body  ; 
aud  I'hcy  themselves  quite  overeome  with  fatigue. 

"  Wit]  you  ever  do  It  again  Y"  asked  Cripps,  with 
as  serious  a  face  as  he  could  command. 


tbc 


"I'U  be 


teetotaller, — if  I   don't 


"Hush  1"  cried  fitake,  gravely.    "Becollect  how 
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you  have  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  by 
our  united  efforts.  How  came  you  to  get  drunk  so 
early  in  the  morning  ?" 

**  It's  all  along  of  the  scursion  as  I  was  steward 
for,"  replied  the  man.  "  I  had  the  grog  to  keep 
and  couldn't  help  it." 

**  And  how  did  you  come  by  this  bottle  ?"  asked 
Cripps,  taking  the  laudanum  phial  from  his  pocket. 

"  I  keeps  lacquer  in  it,"  was  the  answer ;  "  Tm 
a  gilder  by  trade." 

**  I  said  it  was !"  cried  Blake,  quite  delighted  at 
his  prognosis;  "I  knew  it  all  the  while." 

**  How  the  deuce  did  you  know  what  lacquer 
was?"  asked  Cripps. 


**  I  was  with  a  dentist  oncc,^^  replied  Blake ;  "  and 
we  used  it  to  set  off  the  brass  things  that  he  kept  in 
a  little  case  on  his  street-door  post,  and  made  the 
people  believe  they  were  gold." 

The  man  being  pronounced  recoTered,  was  now 
led  back  to  the  surgery.  He  departed  in  a  short 
time  with  the  woman,  accompanied  by  the  cheers 
of  such  little  boys  as  had  waited  outside  the  whole 
time,  and  looking  very  pale  and  repenUmt.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  ordeal  he  had  undergone 
was  not  without  its  effect;  for,  three  days  after- 
wards, Blake  saw  him  with  a  high  clean  •hirt-coUar, 
and  a  blue  bow  on  his  hat,  entering  the  Tempe- 
rance Coffee  House,  which  was  cloee  to  tihe  boepitaL 


•♦• 


DELIGHTFUL    PEOPLE. 


BY   ALBERT   SMITH. 


There  are  two  sets  of  people  in  society — the 
amuscrs  and  the  amused,  who  are  both  equally  use- 
ful in  their  way,  although  widely  different  in  their 
attributes.  A  rhinion^  to  go  off  well,  should  con- 
tain a  proper  share  of  either  class ;  because,  not- 
withstanding the  inability  of  the  latter  to  contribute 
much  to  the  festivity  of  the  meeting,  they  make  an 
excellent  and  patient  audience,  without  which  the 
powers  of  the  amusers  are  cramped,  and  they  feel 
they  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Why  all  people,  enjoying  the  same  level  of  intel- 
lect, should  not  be  equally  sought  after  in  society 
we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  we  will  endeavor 
to  account  for  it  by  falling  back  upon  our  theatrical 
analogies.  If  you  study  the  playbills,  you  see,  year 
after  year,  the  same  names  amongut  the  companies 
who  keep  at  the  same  humble  standard;  whilst 
others,  whom  you  recollect  as  their  inferiors,  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  big  letters  and  benefits — in  fact, 
that  chance,  tact,  fortey  and  opportunity,  come 
spontaneously  to  the  latter,  whilst  the  former  are 
content  to  remain  servants  and  peasants.  They 
have  been  known  to  embody  guests  and  mobs,  and 
have  sometimes  arrived  at  first  citizens ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  a  common  occurrence.  The  same 
union  of  circumstances  that  divides  a  theatrical 
commonwealth  into  stars  and  supernumaries,  pro- 
duces in  our  own  circles  delightful  people  and  no- 
bodies—  for  so  are  the  listeners  and  admirers 
generally  and  uncourteously  termed. 

But  there  are  various  kinds  of  delightful  people 
beyond  the  mere  entertainers.  If  there  is  a  family 
rather  higher  in  life  than  yourselves,  or  moving  in 
a  sphere  you  think  more  of  than  your  own,  not- 
withstanding they  may  have  formerly  gmihbed  you, 
it  is  astonishing,  when  you  get  introduced  to  them, 
and  at  last  asked  to  their  house,  what  delightful 
people  you  find  them.  If  you  know  two  young 
persons  who  have  tumbled  into  an  engagement 
with  one  another,  under  tolerably  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  visit  each  other's  friends  for  the  first 
time,  you  will  be  enchanted  with  the  accounts  of 
what  "  delightful  people "  they  are ;  how  veri/ 
friendly  the  mother  was,  and  how  well  the  sisters 
played,  and  made  colored-paper  dust-collectors. 
Persons  who  have  large  houses,  give  dinners,  and 
keep  carriages  and  private  boxes — gentlemen  who 
have  been  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  tell  most  extraordinary  anecdotes,  until  they 
themselves  really  believe  that  their  adventures  have 


happened — authors  who  have  written  a  book  which 
has  proved  a  hit  by  chance,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  body,  and  no  one  more  than  the  writers — 
acquaintances  who  have  the  happy  knack  of  cor- 
I  dially  agreeing  with  you  upon  every  subject,  and 
applauding  every  thing  you  do,  thinking  quite  dif- 
ferently all  the  while — worn  out  "bits  of  quality 
tumbled  into  decay,"  as  Miss  Lucretia  MTab  says, 
who  honor  families  of  questionable  caste  with  their 
acquaintance,  and  join  all  their  parties  by  the  tenor 
of  relating  stories  of  bygone  greatness,  and  random 
recollections  of  defunct  high  circles ;  all  these  and 
many  more,  had  we  time  to  enumerate  them,  are 
"  delightful  people."  But  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  class  that  it  is  our  wish  to  place  more  especial- 
ly under  the  inspection  of  the  reader. 

We  called  one  day  upon  a  lady  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  about  to  give  a  large  evening  party ; 
and  upon  being  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
foimd  the  whole  family  in  high  glee  at  the  contents 
of  a  note  they  had  just  received.  Our  intimacy 
prompted  us  to  inquire  the  purport  of  the  oblong 
billet  that  had  so  much  delighted  them. 

"Oh!"  said  Ellen,  the  eldest  daughter,  "the 
Lawsons  have  accepted — all  of  them  are  coming !" 

"  And  who  are  the  Lawsons  ?"  we  ventured  to 
ask. 

"  My  goodness,  Albert !"  exclaimed  every  body 
at  once,  with  an  excitement  which  nearly  caused 
us,  being  of  a  nervous  temperament,  to  tilt  back- 
wards off  the  apology  for  a  chair  on  which  we  were 
seated — one  of  those  slim  rickety  specimens  of 
upholstery,  which  inspire  stout  gentlemen  with  such 
nervous  dread,  when  one  is  handed  to  them.  "  Is 
it  possible  you  don't  know  the  Lawsons  ?" 

We  confessed  with  shame  our  ignorance  of  the 
parties  in  question. 

**  They  are  such  delightful peoptty^  continued  the 
second  female  olive-branch,  Margaret.  "  We  were 
so  afraid  they  would  not  come,  because  they  are 
almost  always  engaged ;  so  we  sent  their  invitation 
nearly  a  month  ago." 

"  And  you  have  only  just  received  their  reply  ?" 
we  subjoined.  "  It  looks  as  if  they  had  waited'for 
something  else  that  didn^t  come." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Ellen,  almost  offended.  "Mrs. 
Lawson  is  always  %o  charmed  with  every  thing  at 
our  house,  and  says  our  parties  are  always  so  pleas- 
ant, and  that  we  manage  things  «a  well.** 

"  And  she  told  me,  the  last  time  she  was  here," 
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tbej  had  come  *t  lut.  W«  were  eorrj  to  find  their 
prett;  lipe  could  lei  out  such  UtUe  GUtcboodB,  and 
with  8uch  excellent  grace. 

Fridaj  ercninR  arrived,  as  in  the  common  courae 
of  tilings  ever;  FrLday  evening  must  do  if  you  nut 
for  it :  and  about  ten  o'clock,  after  a  ehilling's-worth 
of  shake,  rattle,  and  altercatioQ,  we  alighted  from 
a  lab  at  our  friends'  house,  anil  tripped  into  the  li- 
hrary,  where  lea  and  coflce  were  going  on,  with  a 

I  ghtness  that  onl;  dretia  boots  and  white  kids  can 

II  ipire.    Severn  visitors  were  tlierc  before  us,  a« 
one  of  Hurgaret's  brotbCN,  who  eaid,  ia  k 


vr  coffee,  ^r  t"  eaid  the  maid. 


added  Hargaret,  "  that  Bhe  could  not  have  heliered 
the  whole  of  the  supper  was  made  at  home,  if  she 
It  been  told.     And  I  am  sure  ahc  liked  it  bc- 


.eshei 


much." 


uMr. - 

'Will  you  taki 
at  the  same  time. 

We  were  so  overcome  with  being  thua  suddenlj 
confronted  with  the  stars,  that  we  tliiuk  we  bowed 
to  the  maid,  and  said  we  were  hapji;  to  make  her 
acquaintance;  and  nierelf  eiclaimcd,  "  Coffee,  If 
10U  please,"  as  Un.  Luvson  inclined  her  head  to 
ourselvel. 

We  went  up  stairs,  and  entered  the  ball-room, 
where  our  friende  hadjust  received  intelligence  that 


what  docs  this  family  do  to  make  them  so 
delightful?"  we  inquired. 

"Oh,  airaoat  every  thing,"  said  Ellen.  "Mr. 
Lawson  plays  an  admirable  rubber,  and  Mr^.  Law- 
son  knows  nearly  all  the  great  peo]>lc  of  the  day, 
and  can  tell  a  great  deal  of  tlicir  private  histories. 
Bessy  is  a  perfect  Urs,  Anderson  on  tliu  (nauo,  and 
Cjnthia " 

"  Who  ?"  we  interrupted,  somewhat  rudely. 

"Cynthia — i»n't  it  a  pretty  name?  She  la  suth 
a  delightful  girl — sings  better  than  any  one  you 
ever  heard  in  private. 

"  Then,  Torn  Is  such  an  oddity,  and  such  a  nice 
fellow,"  continued  Margaret.  "  He  imitates  Ma- 
cready  and  BaekstoDC,  so  that  you  would  uol  know 
the  lUfference,  and  sings  the  drollest  eungs!  lie 
can  whistle  just  like  a  bird,  play  tunes  upon  a  stick, 
and  conjure  with  rout-cakes  at  supper." 

"And  jou  should  hear  him  do  the  two  cats, 
where  be  makea  you  believe  that  they  talk  real 
words  1"  chimed  in  Ellen. 

"And  what  is  this  wonder?"  we  asked  ■ 

"He's  a  lawyer,"  said  Ellen;  "but  I  don't  think 
he  much  likes  his  profession." 

We  thought  so  too.  Xo  man  who  did  tho  two 
cats,  or  imitated  Uacready  and  Bui-kstone,  ever  did 
like  his  profession,  unle!<.<  he  was  an  actor  at  once. 

"You  will  ace  them  hero  un  Friday,"  said  Mar- 
garet, "  and  then  you  can  form  your  own  opinions ; 
but  I  am  certain  you  will  tike  them.  Uarkl  tliere's 
k  double  knock  at  the  door.'' 

"Don't  peep  at  the  window,  Margaret ;  they  will 
see  you,"  said  Ellen  to  her  cister,  who  was  endeav- 
oring to  discover  who  the  visitors  were  by  taking  a 
covert  observation  through  (be  bars  of  a  birdcage. 

"It's  those  horrid  Willoni !"  e?ii']aiined  Marga- 
ret.    "  Do  ring  again,  Ellen.     Wliat  a  singular 
thing  it  is,  servuDIs  arc  never  in  the  way  when  a 
donbtc  knock  comes  at  the  <loor." 
1  entered  the 


"  the  Uw! 


IS  had  ai 


LVCd  I" 


;  left: 


mg  friends  liud  told  "those  horrid  Wiltons" 
r  angry  they  were  with  tliem  for  not  calling 
re  frequently,  and  bow  delighted  tbcy  fell  now 


The  first  portion  of  a  party  is  always  the  same. 
Anil  it  was  not  until  the  evening  was  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  they  had  made  sure  that  every  body 
was  arrived,  that  the  powers  of  tlic  Lawsonn  came 
into  full  play, — at  least,  as  regarded  the  young 
people  ;  for  the  governor  had  been  at  whist  ever 
since  he  first  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Lawson's  feathen 
wei*  ubiquitously  perceptible,  waving  and  bending 
apparently  in  every  part  of  tlie  room  at  once ; 
talking  to  all  the  old  ladies  in  turn,  fishing  for  com- 
pliments for  herown  daughters  by  admiring  theirs, 
and  smiling,  with  angctlc  benignity,  upon  every 
young  man  concerning  whose  expectations  she  bad 
been  agreeably  informed.  The  junior  eiliibition 
I'ommenciid  by  Bessy  delighting  the  company  with 
a  rondo  by  Hertz,  in  the  most  approved  skyrocket 
style  of  that  great  master ;  being  n  I'urisian  compo- 
sition, introducing  variations  upon  the  popular  airs, 
"  JCirn,  mn  boat  tnfant,  alln  toiijoitn"  "  La  Fierrt 
lie  A'eapale''  and  "  JiJi  A'ei"  from  the  opera  of 
Jaei/iit  Shcppard.  As  it  was  not  above  twenty  pages 
ill  lengib,  every  one  was  quite  charmed, — indeed, 
they  could  almost  have  heard  it  again;  and  the 
manner  in  which  Hiss  Lawson  sprung  at  the  keys, 
and  darted  up  and  down  the  flats  and  sharps,  and 
twitched  her  shoulders,  and  tickled  the  piano  into 
convul'iou^■,  and  jerked  about  u|iou  the  music-stool, 
was  really  astonishing,  and  tliundcrslruck  every 
boily;  except  the  young  lady  and  gentleman  who 
were  flirting  at  the  end  of  the  room  after  a  waltz, 
and  Bcliudly  appeared  moreengaged  with  their  own 
conversation  than  they  did  with  the  fair  Itcssy'a 
perfomiance,  which  at  last  concluded  amidi-t  uni- 
versal applaase. 

There  was  iinother  quadrille,  and  then  we  were 
informed  that  Mica  Cynthia  I.awson  was  going  to 
King.  The  young  lady  was  dressed  in  plnin  wliite 
robes,  with  her  hair  suinotlied  very  Sal  round  her 
head  li  la  Oriti,  whom  she  thought  she  resembled 
both  In  style  of  singing  an<l  features,  and  ennso- 
(|uently  studied  all  lu?r  altitudes  froui  the  clever 
Italian's  inii«T30nalion  of  Norma.  Of  course,  Ihero 
was  tlic  uaual  delay  attendant  upon  such  displays. 
The  niusiciaus  bad  to  be  cleared  away  froiu  the 
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Kino,  in  which  procMB  their  wine- 
Hie  WM  knocked  over;  then  tb« 
muBic  *a9  in  k  portfolio,  in  the  room 
down  ttaln,  which  nobodj  coutd 
find;  when  fonnd,  it  waii  >tl  placed 
on  tlie  muaic-rest  lopey-turvy;  and 
miiny  other  annoyances.  Al  list, 
thelndj  began  B"bniTura,  upon  inch 
It  high  note,  and  iro  powerfliL,  that 
some  impudent  fellows  in  the  square, 
wiio  were  paasiofr  at  the  time,  rang 
out,  "  Viri-e-ty  I"  inreply.  Present- 
Ij,  ft  joutiE;  gentleman,  who  was 
standing  at  her  sirle,  chanced  to  turn 
over  too  aoon,  whereupon  she  piave 
him  lueh  a  look,  that,  if  he  had  en- 
tertained any  thoughlfl  of  proporing, 
would  efTGCtually  have  stopped  any 
such  rash  proceeding  ;  but  her  equa- 
nimity was  soon  rentored,  and  elie 
went  through  the  aria  in  most  dash- 
ing style,  until  she  came  to  the  last 
note,  whose  appearance  she  herald- 
ed with  a  roulade  of  wonderful  ex- 

"  Now,  don't  get  up,"  said  the  lady 

and  winning'  manner,  to  Hiss  Cyn- 
thia, when  she  had  really  concluded. 
"Do  [avor  us  with  one  more,  if  you  are  not  too  fa- 
tigued.   Or,  perhaps  you  would  like  a  glass  of  wine 
first — a  Tery,  very  litiie  gloaa." 

The  young  lady  declined  any  refreshment,  and 
immediately  commeneed  a  duet  with  her  brother, 
whoflc  Toice,  however,  she  entirely  dronned ;  never- 
theless, the  audience  were  equally  delighted,  and  us 
soon  OS  she  bad  regularly  concluded,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  approbation  had  ceased,  six  young  men 
rushed  up  to  Ellen,  with  the  request  thai  they  might 
be  introduced  to  Mia  Lawaon  for  the  neit  waltz. 
But,  unfortunately,  Miss  Lawson  did  not  waltz,  or 
THlher  she  did  no*  -h.oose  to  do  so.  She  was  aware 
of  her  liability  io  oe  called  upon  to  hiir  after  every 
dance,  and  tjie  had  no  notion  of  utiing  down  to 
the  instrument  with  a  red  face  and  Buttered  tnietH- 
ble. 

"Delightful  people,  tho=e  LawsonsI"  wheezed 
out  a  fal  old  gentleman  in  pumps  and  a  white  ueck- 
cloth,  who  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  look- 
ing as  if  he  wanted  a  glo!^  of  ale. 

"Do  you  know  them,  tfirf"  we  asked. 

"  Never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  before, 
but  tbej  are  a  charming  family.    Mother  a  delight- 


ful person,  Sir— woman  of  tho  world — appear*  to 
have  been  thrown  early  into  good  society,  and  pro- 
filed by  it.  Clever  fellow  that  young  Lawson— hi  I 
ha  1 — look  at  him  1"  And  the  old  geatlemau  cbucll- 
led  until  he  was  almost  choked. 

We  turned  to  gaie  at  the  cause  of  hU  mirth, 
and  saw  Tom  doing  Pastorale  in  a  most  baUet-Ukt 
style.  Jumping  up  and  coming  down  upon  one  toe, 
turning  round  without  toucbiog  the  Rround,  and 
making  every  body  afraid  of  coming  within  a  jud 

There  are  many  worse  periods  in  our  eiislence 
than  the  twenty  minutes  consumed  at  supper  at  an 
evening  parly.  The  reserve  which  prevailed  at  tba 
eommencemeot  of  the  evening  begins  to  wear  olT; 
you  gain  courage  to  make  engngemenlj  for  the  first 
quadrille  after  supper,  and  thmk  what  a  pity  it  it 
that  the  flight  of  lime  cannot  be  delayed  by  pleas- 
ure, with  permission  to  make  up  his  lost  moment) 
by  hurrying  doubly  quick  over  periods  of  »orfO" 
or  rnniii.  Alas!  tho  hoary  old  mower  generaSj 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  act  in  precisely  an  opponte 

We  went  down  to  supper  with  a  pretty  gpedmCB 
of  feminine  mortalily,  in  white  poplin,  on  Our  anD. 
and  assisted  her  to  a  cubic  inch  of  hlaDemange,  aod 
an  homcropathic  quantity  of  Hoselle,  which  dM 
affirmed  wa»  quite  sulflcient ;  as  well  aa  took  tb* 
precaution  10  push  the  tongue  to  the  other  mdc  oC 
the  table,  opposite  a  man  who  bad  taken  off  hii 
gloves  to  eat,  and  who  was  immediately  "troubled 
foraHlice"  fifteen  limes  in  rapid  succession.  By 
the  way,  talking  of  Caking  off  your  gloves — what 
is  the  reason  that,  whenever  you  go  out,  and  wish 
your  bonds  10  look  more  than  ordiiuuily  white,  they 
generally  resemble  raw  beefsteaks  F 

Our  Jteotrt  being  for  tho  time  accomplislied,  we 
looked  round  the  room,  and  the  first  object  that 
caught  our  eye  between  the  lines  of  wai-c«odltf 
and  trifle-dishes  waa  Hrs.  Lawson's  turban,  wiA 
herself  attached  to  It,  twbbing  about  at  the  hMd 
of  the  table,  in  moat  graceful  aflabllity  to  emf 
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body.  Misa  Lawson  was  flirting  with  a  slim  young 
man  at  tiie  sideboard,  where  she  preferred  to  rtup, 
on  the  pretence  of  not  being  abie  to  find  a  seat ; 
and  Miss  Cynthia,  no  doubt  much  fatigued  by  her 
Tocal  exertions,  was  concluding  the  second  patty, 
and  thinking  what  she  should  send  her  eavcUier  ier- 
vtnte  for,  next.  Tom  was  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
in  high  glee,  chirping  at  a  sugar-plum  bird  in  a 
barley-sugar  cage,  jerking  bonbons  into  his  mouth 
by  slapping  his  hand,  nu£ing  little  men  out  of  rai- 
sins and  preserved  ginger,  and  sending  them  to 
different  young  ladies,  with  his  compliments ;  play- 
ing the  comet-A-piston  upon  a  wafer-cnke,  *'and 
many  other  performances  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion,   M  they  say  at  outside  shows. 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Howard,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson  to 
the  hostess,  "how  delicious  every  thing  Ih!  You 
ilways  do  have  such  very  fine  lobsters — where  do 
fon  contrive  to  get  them  f". 

•*  I  am  very  happy  you  admire  them,"  returned 
the  lady,  "but  I  really  don't  know."  Which  affir- 
mfttion  was  the  more  singular,  as  she  had  ordered 
them  herself  from  a  shop  in  Wigmore  Street. 

^  Lady  Mary  Abbeville  and  vourHelf  are  the  only 
two  of  my  friends  who  contrive  to  get  large  lob- 
sters," continued  Mrs.  Ijawson.  "  Lady  Mary  is  a 
charming  creature — do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  I  have  not  that  pleasure,"  replied  our  friend ; 
**  and  yet  I  have  heard  the  name  somewhere." 

**  Between  Boulogne  and  Purijt,"  cried  Tom,  as  he 
exploded  a  cracker  bonbon.  "  The  diligence  dines 
there." 

"  Xow,  my  dear  Tom,  do  not  be  so  foolish,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawson,  in  a  tone  of  admiring  reproach.  **  How 
can  a  diligence  dine  ?" 

"  Well,  I've  seen  it  brenl'-fcutf  however,  when  it 
has  been  going  down  a  hill,  over-loaded,"  replied 
the  "  talented  "  son.  "  A  glass  of  wine,  Sir  ?"  he 
continued,  pitching  upon  some  one  opposite  by 
chance,  to  make  his  wit  appear  off-hand. 

The  challenged  individual  was  an  overgrown 
young  gentleman,  with  a  very  high  shirt-collar.  He 
stammered  out,  "  With  much  pleasure !"  and  then 
filling  up  his  half  glass  of  sherry  from  the  nearest 
decanter  at  hand,  which  contained  port,  he  made  a 
nervoas  bow,  and  swallowed  the  wine  as  if  it  had 
been  physic. 

**  Here's  you  and  I,  Sir,  and  two  more ;  but  we 
won't  tell  their  names,"  exclaimed  Tom,  winking  to 
the  young  gentleman,  whose  blushes  increased  to  a 
fearful  pitch  of  intensity. 

The  ladies  had  been  gradually  leaving  the  room 
for  the  la«t  ten  minutes,  and  when  they  had  all  de- 
parted we  sat  down  to  our  own  supper.  Tom  never 
ogee  flagged  in  his  drolleries.  He  laughed,  took  wine 
with  all  the  old  gentlemen,  did  the  two  cats,  imitat- 
ed Macready  and  Buckstone — in  fact,  opened  all  his 
stores  of  facet iousncss.  He  accompanied  us  up- 
stairs, and  after  the  ladies  had  finished  the  long 
qoadrillc  they  were  having  with  themselves,  he 
sang  a  song  about  "  Wanted  "  a  something,  we  do 
not  exactly  recollect  what ;  being  ourselves  engaged 
in  talking  delightful  absurdities  to  the  belle  in  the 
white  poplin,  and  endeavoring  to  reason  down  the 
antediluvian  ideas  she  had  formed,  that  it  was  im- 
proper to  waltz  with  any  one  else  but  her  brother ; 
m  which  argument  we  finally  succeeded.  However, 
the  song  was  eminently  successful,  and  threw  every 
body  who  witnessed  the  odd  grimaces  with  which 
Tom  accompanied  it  into  delirious  convulsions  of 
laughter. 


The  **  delightM  people  "  left  about  half-past  two ; 
Mrs.  Lawson  declaring  her  girls  went  out  so  much 
that  their  health  began  to  suffer  from  late  hours. 
Tom  saw  them  into  their  carriage,  and  then  came 
back,  pressing  every  other  young  man  in  the  room  to 
come  to  some  tavern  where  there  was  a  capital 
comic  singer ;  but  finding  no  one  so  inclined,  he 
also  took  his  leave.  We  waited  until  we  saw  the 
man  who  played  the  piano  hammering  away  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  gradually  going  to  sleep  over  the 
keys,  when  we  thought  it  time  to  depart  ourselves; 
and  hi  all  the  happiness  of  a  latch-key  in  our  pock- 
et, and  the  same  good  hat  we  left  in  the  hail  upon 
our  head,  we  bent  our  steps  homeward. 

Two  or  three  weeka  passed  away,  when  one 
morning  we  received  an  application  from  a  young 
medical  friend,  to  use  our  interest  in  obtaining  for 
him  some  votes  for  the  situation  of  surgeon  to  a 
dispensary  in  the  neighborhood,  accompanied  by  a 
list  of  the  governors.  We  obtained  two  or  three 
promises,  and  at  last  determined  to  solicit  Mr.  Law- 
son,  whose  name  we  saw  in  the  list :  at  the  same 
time,  we  miLst  confess  that  we  were  not  a  little  anx- 
ious to  see  the  **  delightful  people  "  at  home — to 
track  these  lions  to  their  own  lair,  and  watch  their 
natural  instincts.  Wc  accordingly  sallied  forth, 
one  fine  day,  in  all  the  pride  of  unexceptionable 
boots  and  faultless  gloves,  and  arriving  at  the  fam- 
ily mansion,  knocked  at  the  door.  A  footman  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  ran  out  into  the  area,  and  having 
looked  at  us,  ran  back  again ;  appearing  the  next 
minute  at  the  door,  with  one  arm  still  forcing  its 
way  down  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  We  found  the 
LawFons  were  at  home,  and  were  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  with  the  assurance  from  the  servant 
that  his  mistress  would  be  there  directly.  After 
looking  over  the  card-basket,  to  see  whom  they 
knew,  (which  is  one  of  our  favorite  employments 
when  we  are  left  to  ourselves  in  a  strange  house,) 
we  turned  over  the  leaves  of  some  albums  that  were 
lying  about,  in  company  with  some  theological 
works,  which,  being  an  enemy  to  religious  display, 
we  thought  far  better  suited  for  the  clo;*et  than  the 
drawing-room  table ;  and  in  which  occupation  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  angry 
dialogue  below.  This  was  suddenly  cut  short  by 
the  slamming  of  a  door,  and  immediately  afterwards 
Mrs.  Lawson  entered  the  room,  looking  a  little  red 
and  excited,  but  all  smiles  and  condescension ;  beg- 
ging wc  would  be  seated,  and  telling  us  how  very 
happy  she  was  that  we  had  called  upon  her. 

After  a  few  common-place  observations  and  in- 
quiries about  the  weather,  the  health  of  the  family, 
the  party  we  had  lately  met,  and  such-like  exciting 
topics  of  conversation,  Mrs.  Lawson  informed  us 
her  family  were  at  luncheon,  and  begged  we  would 
join  them.  A  strong  smell  of  roast  mutton  greet- 
ed us  as  we  descended  to  the  dining-room,  and 
tempted  us  to  think  that  it  was  an  early  dinner. 
We  expected  to  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  un- 
ceasing laughter  throughout  the  whole  meal,  but 
were  very  much  mistaken.  We  had  not  anticipated 
any  immense  fun  from  the  papa  Lawson,  who  was 
quietly  enough  discussing  some  bread  and  cheese ; 
but,  OS  the  facetious  Tom  was  there,  and  his  gifted 
sisters,  wc  calculated  upon  a  repetition,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  their  previous  amusing  powers.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  whole 
party  were  as  flat  as  the  jug  of  beer  that  has  been 
left  ouf  for  supper,  covered  with  a  cheese-plate,  on 
returning  from  the  play.     Bessy  had  evidently 
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been  quarrelling  with  her  sister ;  Cynthia  contra- 
dicted her  mother  on  every  point  or  affirmation 
that  Mrs.  Lawson  uttered;  Tom  sat  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  his  legs 
stretched  out  straight  under  the  table;  and  the 
good  lady  herself  kept  up  such  an  alternation  of 
smiles  to  us  and  black  looks  to  the  young  people, 
that  her  command  of  countenance  was  perfectly 
marvellous.  At  first,  wc  thought  it  probable  that 
they  were  all  recovering  from  influenza ;  but  they 
looked  so  very  healthy  that  we  soon  relinquished 
that  opinion.  They  were,  however,  so  very  quiet, 
that  when  they  retired,  and  we  had  mentioned  the 
object  of  our  visit  to  Mr.  Lawson,  who  was  a  sensi- 
ble man,  (if  the  others  had  let  him  alone,)  we  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  say  that  we  feared  we  had  in- 
truded during  some  family  discussion. 

"My  dear  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  we  never  have  any 
thing  else  but  family  discussions  here.  I  dure  say 
you  are  surprised  to  see  them  so  different  from 
what  they  are  in  company ;  but  the  more  tliey  show 


of  when  they  are  out,  the  more  cross  they  alwiys 
are  at  home  the  next  day." 

In  these  few  words  was  contained  the  whole  hi^ 
tory  of  "  delightful  people  ** — ^the  melancholy  truth, 
that  those  who  in  society  carry  all  before  them  bj 
their  spirits  and  acquirements  are,  at  home,  the 
most  uncomfortable  beings  upon  the  lace  of  the 
eartli,  because  they  cannot  there  find  the  very  ex- 
citement which  is  almost  necessary  to  their  existence. 

Wc  have  met  the  Lawsons  several  times  since, 
and  we  have  begun  to  find  that  their  attractions 
sadly  want  variety.  Mrs.  Lawson  tellfl  the  same 
anecdotes,  Bessy  plays  the  same  fantaaiaB,  Cynthia 
warbles  the  identical  arias  we  last  heard,  and  Tom 
has  a  certain  routine  of  tricks  and  absurdities, 
which  he  plays  off  in  regular  order  during  the  even- 
ing. We  begin  to  weary  of  these  lions ;  althoogh, 
at  every  reunion  where  it  is  our  lot  to  meet  them, 
there  are  the  same  number  of  guests  charmed  at 
their  talents,  who  never  hesitate  to  pronoiince  them 
most  "  delightful  people.** 
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BT   ALBERT   SMITH. 


OP  THE  GRINDER  AND  HIS  CLASS. 

One  fine  morning,  in  the  October  of  the  third 
winter  session,  the  student  is  suddenly  struck  by 
the  recollection  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the 
time  will  arrive  for  him  to  be  thinking  about  un- 
dergoing the  ordeals  of  the  Ilall  and  College. 
Making  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to  begin  studying 
in  earnest,  he  becomes  a  pro  tempore  member  of  a 
temperance  society,  pledging  himself  to  abstain 
from  immoderate  beer  for  six  months :  he  also 
purchases  a  coffee-pot,  a  reading-candlestick,  and 
Steggairs  Manual;  and  then,  contriving  to  accu- 
mulate five  guineas  to  pay  a  "  grinder,"  he  routs 
out  his  old  note-books  from  the  bottom  of  his  box, 
and  commences  to  "  read  for  the  Ilall." 

Aspirants  to  honors  in  law,  physic,  or  divinity, 
each  know  the  value  of  private  craniniing — a  pro- 
cess by  which  their  brains  are  fattened,  by  absti- 
nence from  liquids  and  an  increase  of  dry  food, 
(some  of  it  veri/  dry,)  like  the  livers  of  Strasbourg 
geese.  There  are  grinders  in  each  of  these  three 
professional  classes ;  but  the  medical  teacher  is  the 
man  of  the  most  varied  and  eccentiic  knowledge. 
Not  only  is  he  intimately  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent branches  required  to  bo  studied,  but  he  is 
also  master  of  all  their  minutiie.  In  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  examiners,  he  lenrns  and  im- 
parts to  his  class  at  what  degree  of  heai  water 
boils  in  a  balloon — ^how  the  article  of  commerce, 
Prussian  blucy  is  more  easily  and  correctly  defined 
as  the  Ferroscsquicyannrct  of  the  Cyanide  of  Potas- 
sium— why  the  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  in- 
fluences people  to  make  such  asses  of  themselves ; 
and,  es])ecially,  all  sorts  of  individual  inquiries, 
which,  if  continued  at  the  present  rate,  will  range 
from  "  Who  discovered  the  use  of  the  spleen  ?"  to 
"Who  killed  Cock  Kobin?"  for  aught  we  know. 
They  ask  questions  at  the  Hall  quite  as  vague  as 
these. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  In  a  large  room, 
ornamented  by  shelves  of  bottles  and  preparations, 
with  varnished  prints  of  medical  plants  and  cases 
of  articulated  bones  and  ligaments,  a  number  of 


young  men'  are  seated  round  a  long  table  covered 
with  baize,  in  the  centre  of  whom  an  intellcctal^ 
looking  man,  whose  well-developed  forehead  shows 
the  amount  of  knowledge  it  can  contain,  is  inter 
roguting  by  turns  each  of  the  students,  and  en- 
deavoring to  impress  the  points  in  question  on  theii 
memories  by  various  diverting  associations.  Esch 
of  his  pupils,  as  he  passes  his  examination,  fu> 
nishes  him  with  a  copy  of  the  subjects  touched 
upon ;  and  by  studying  these  minutely,  the  private 
teacher  forms  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  gcnenJ 
run  of  the  "  Hall  questions." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Muff,"  says  the  gentleman  to  one  of 
his  class,  handing  him  a  bottle  of  something  which 
appears  like  specimens  of  a  chestnut  coitus  coat  af- 
ter he  had  been  clipped ;  "  what*»  that,  sir?" 

*'  That's  cow-itch,  shr,"  replies  Mr.  Muff. 

'*  Cow  what  ?  You  must  call  it  at  the  Hall  bj 
its  botanical  name — Dolichos  pruriens.  What  is  it 
used  for?" 

"  To  strew  in  people's  beds  that  you  owe  a 
grudge  to,"  replies  Muff;  whereat  all  the  class 
laugh,  except  the  last  comer,  who  takes  it  all  for 
granted,  and  makes  a  note  of  the  circumstance  in 
his  interleaved  manual. 

"  That  answer  would  floor  you,**  continues  the 
grinder.  *^  The  dolichos  is  used  to  destroy  worms. 
How  does  it  act,  Mr.  Jones  ?"  going  on  to  the  next 
pupil — a  man  in  a  light  cotton  cravat  and  no  shirt* 
collar,  who  looks  very  like  a  butler  out  of  place. 

*'  It  tickles  them  to  death,  sir,"  answers  Mr.  Jones. 

*^  You  would  say  it  acts  mechanically,"  observes 
the  grinder.  "  The  fine  points  stick  into  the  worms 
and  kill  them.  They  say  *  Is  this  a  dagger  which 
I  see  before  me  ?'  and  then  die.  Recollect  the 
dagger,  Mr.  Jones,  when  you  go  up.  Mr.  Manhug, 
what  do  you  consider  the  best  sudorific,  if  yoa 
wanted  to  throw  a  person  into  a  perspiration?" 

Mr.  Manhug,  who  is  the  wag  of  the  class,  fioish* 
es,  in  rather  an  abrupt  manner,  a  sone  he  was  hum- 
ming, sotto  t*ocej  having  some  allusion  to  a  peer 
who  was  known  as  Thomas,  Lord  Noddy,  having 
passed  a  night  at  a  house  of  public  entertainment 
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in  tbe  Old  Bailej'  previous  lo 

then  takes  s  pinch  of  enutT,  wirikii  at  the  other  pu- 

{olii,  as  much  as  to  aaj.  "  See  nic  tackle  him  noiy  ;" 
■ad  replies,  "  Tho  gallery  iloor  of  Covcnt  Garden 
OB  Boiing-nighl." 

"Sow,  come,  be  serious  for  onre,  Mr.  Manhug," 
continues  the  teacher;  "  nliat  c-lso  is  likeir  to  un- 
Bwer  the  purpoacJ" 

"I  Ihiak  a  run  op  Ilolbom-hil],  with  tno  Ely- 
Place  kuockera  on  your  arm,  ani)  three  policeiocu 
OD  joar  heelg,  might  have  a  good  cBeut,"  ansHers 
Hr.  Minbug. 

"  Do  you  ever  think  you  nill  pnsa  Die  ilall,  if  you 
go  on  at  this  mle?"  observes  the  teacher,  inatutic 
of  mild  reproach. 

"  Kot  a  doubt  of  it,  ur,"  returns  the  imperturba- 
ble Manhug.  "  I've  paaeed  it  twenty  limes  vithin 
this  loi^t  moDtli,  and  did  Dot  find  any  very  f;reat  dif- 
ficulty about  it;  neither  do  I  eipect  to,  unlcaatliey 
block  up  Union  Street  and  Water  Lane." 

The  grinder  gives  Mr,  Maa)iug  up  as  a  hopeless 
case,  and  goes  on  to  the  next.  "  Mr.  Kapp,  tliey 
»ill  be  very  hkely  to  ask  you  the  composition  of 
the  eontpouad  gainboae  pill :  what  is  it  made  of  V 

Mr.  Kapp  hasn't  the  least  idea, 

"  Bemember,  then,  it  is  composed  of  cambogia, 
aloes,  gipger,  and  soap— C,  A,  G,  S, — cagi.  Recol- 
lect dgB,  Ur.  Rapp.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  sent  for  to  a  person  poisoned  by  oialic  acid !'" 

"Give  him  some  chalk,"  reluma  Mr.  Kapp. 

"But  suppose  you  had  not  got  any  ctialk,  what 
would  you  substitute  F" 

"Oh,  any  thing;  ppeclay  and  soapsuds." 

"  Yea,  that's  all  very  right ;  but  we  will  presume 
you  could  not  get  any  pipeclay  and  soapsuds;  in 
bci,  that  there  was  nothing  in  tho  house.  What 
would  you  do  then?" 

Ur.  Manhug  cries  out  fVom  the  bottom  of  the 
Ubie — "Let  him  die  and  be 1" 

"Kow,  Ur.  Manliug,  I  realty  must  entreat  of  you 
(o  be  more  steady,  interrupts  the  professor. 
"  Yon  would  scrape  the  ceiling  with  the  fire-shovel, 
would  you  not  F  Plaster  contains  hme,  and  lime  is 
ftn  antidote.     Recollect  thai,  if  you  plcssc.     Tliey 


like  you  to  say  you  would  scrape  the  ceiling,  at  the 
Hall:  they  think  it  shows  a  ready  invention  in 
emergency.  Mr.  Kewcome,  you  have  hoard  the 
last  question  and  answer?'' 

"  Yes,  «r,"  says  the  frc^h  arrival,  as  ho  finishes 
making  a  note  of  it, 

"Well;  you  are  sent  for,  to* a  man  who  has 
hung  himself.     What  would  he  jour  first  endcuv- 

"  To  scrape  the  ceiling  wiiU  the  fire-shovel," 
mildly  obscrics  Mr.  Kcncome ;  whereupon  the  class 
indulges  in  a  hearty  lau^h,  and  Mr.  Xcweomc  blush- 
es as  deep  as  the  red  bull's-eye  of  a  Xcw  Road  doe- 

"  What  would  you  do,  Mr.  Uanhug  ?  perhaps  you 
can  inform  Mr.  IJcwcome." 
"Cut  bim  down,  eir,"  answers  ihe  indomitable 

"Well,  well,"  continues  the  teacher;  "but  we 
will  j>resumc  he  lio^  been  cut  down.    What  would 

"Cut  lilm  up,  sir,  if  the  coroner  would  give  an 
order  for  apoil  mortem  eiaminatiun." 

"  We  have  had  no  chemistry  this  morning,"  ob- 
serves one  of  the  pupils. 

"  Very  well,  Mr,  Bopors ;  we  will  go  on  with  it 
if  you  wish.  How  would  you  endeavor  to  detect 
the  presence  of  gold  in  any  body?" 

"By  begging  the  loan  of  a  sovereign,  sir,"  in- 
tcrmp'ts  Mr.  Manhug. 

"  IC  he  knew  you  as  well  as  I  do,  Maiihug,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Jones,  "he'd  be  sure  lo  lend  it — oh, 
yes! — I  should  rather  think  so,  certainly,"  where- 
upon Hr.  Jones  compres-ws  bis  nostril  with  the 
thumb  of  hie  right  hnnd,  and  moves  bis  finjiera  as 
if  he  was  performing  a  conterto  on  an  imaginary 
one-handed  flageolet. 

"Mr.  Rapp,  what  is  the  diflcrencc  between  an 
element  and  a  compound  body  ?" 

Mr.  Kapp  is  again  obliged  to  confess  his  igno- 

"  A  compound  body  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
elements,"  says  the  grinder,  "in  various  propor- 
tions.    Give  me  au  ciaiiiple,  Mr.  Jones." 
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**  Half-and-half  is  a  compound  body,  composed 
of  the  two  elements,  ale  and  porter,  the  proportion 
of  the  porter  increasing  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
respectability  of  the  public  house  you  get  it  from," 
replies  Mr.  Jones. 

The  professor  smiles,  and  taking  up  a  Pharmaco- 
pceia,  says,  **  I  see  here  directions  for  evaporating 
certain  liquids  *  in  a  water-bath.'  Mr.  Newcome, 
what  is  the  most  familiar  instance  of  a  water-bath 
you  are  acquainted  with?" 

**In  High  Holborn,  sir;  between  Little  Queen 
Street  and  Drury  Lane,"  returns  Mr.  Newcome. 

**  A  water-bath  means  a  vessel  placed  in  boiling 
water,  Mr.  Newcome,  to  keep  it  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature. If  you  are  asked  at  the  Hall  for  the 
most  familiar  instance,  they  like  you  to  say  a  car- 
penter's glue-pot.** 

And  in  Hke  manner  the  grinding-class  proceeds. 

«  «  •  « 

Essential  as  sulphuric  acid  is  to  the  ignition  of 
the  platinum  in  an  hydropneumatic  lamp,  so  is 
half-and-half  to  the  proper  illumination  of  a  medi- 
cal student's  faculties.  The  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons may  thunder  and  the  lecturers  may  threaten, 
but  all  to  no  effect ;  for,  like  the  slippers  in  the 
Eastern  story,  however  often  the  pots  may  be  or- 
dered away  from  the  dissecting-room,  somehow  or 
other  they  always  find  their  way  back  again  with 
unfliching  pertinacity.  All  the  world  inclined 
towards  beer  knows  that  the  current  price  of  a  pot 
of  half-and-half  is  fivepence,  and  by  this  standard 
the  medical  student  fixes  his  expenses.  He  says 
he  has  given  th^^ee  pots  for  a  pair  of  Berlin  gloves, 
and  speaks  of  a  half-crown  as  a  six-pot  piece. 

Mr.  Muff  takes  the  goodly  measure  in  his  hand, 
and  decapitating  its  ^^  spuma"  with  his  pipe,  from 
which  he  flings  it  into  Mr.  Simpson's  face,  indulges 
in  a  prolonged  drain,  and  commences  his  narrative 
— most  probably  in  the  following  manner : — 

**  You  know  we  should  all  have  got  on  very  well 
if  Rapp  hadn't  been  such  a  fool  as  to  pull  away  the 
lanthorns  from  the  place  where  they  are  putting 
down  the  wood  pavement  in  the  Strand,  and  swear 
he  was  a  watchman.  I  thought  the  crusher  saw 
us,  and  so  I  got  ready  for  a  bolt,  when  Manhug  said 
the  blocks  had  no  right  to  obstruct  the  footpath, 
and,  shoving  down  a  whole  wall  of  them  into  the 
street,  voted  for  stopping  to  play  at  duck  with  them. 
Whilst  he  was  trying  how  many  he  could  pitch 
across  the  Strand  against  the  shutters  opposite, 
down  came  the  pewlice^  and  off  we  cut." 

"I  had  a  tight  squeak  for  it,"  interrupts  Mr. 
Rapp ;  *'  but  I  beat  them  at  last,  in  the  dark  of  the 
Durham  Street  arch.  That's  a  dodge  worth  being 
up  to  when  you  get  into  a  row  near  the  Adelphi. 
Fire  away.  Muff — where  did  you  go  ?" 

*'  Right  up  a  court  to  Maiden  Lane,  in  the  hope 
of  boltmg  into  the  Cider  Cellars.  But  they  were  all 
shut  up,  and  the  fire  out  in  the  kitchen,  so  I  ran 
on  through  a  lot  of  alleys  and  back-slums,  until  I 
got  somewhere  in  St.  Giles's,  and  here  I  took  a 
cab." 

"  Why,  you  hadn't  got  an  atom  of  tin  when  you 
left  us,"  said  Mr.  Manhug. 

"  Devil  a  bit  did  that  signify.  You  know  I  only 
took  the  cab — Fd  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
driver ;  he  was  all  right  in  the  gin-shop  near  the 
stand,  I  suppose.  I  got  on  the  box,  and  drove 
about  for  my  own  diversion — I  don't  exactly  know 
where ;  but  I  couldn't  leave  the  cab,  as  there  was 
always  a  crusher  in  the  way  when  I  stopped.    At 


last  I  found  myself  at  the  large  gate  of  Nev 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  so  I  knocked  until  the  po^ 
ter  opened  it,  and  drove  in  as  straight  as  I  could. 
When  I  got  to  the  comer  of  the  square,  by  No.  7, 
I  pulled  up,  and,  tumbling  off  my  perch,  walked 
quietly  along  to  the  Portugal  Street  wicket  Hen 
the  other  porter  let  me  out,  and  I  found  myself  io 
Lincoln's  Inn's  Fields." 

*^  And  what  became  of  the  cab?"  asks  Mr.  Jones. 

*'  How  should  I  know  ? — it  was  no  affair  of  mine. 
I  dare  say  the  horse  made  U  right ;  it  didn't  nut- 
ter to  him  whether  he  was  standing  in  St  Gilaa 
or  Lincoln's  Ino,  only  the  last  was  the  most  re- 
spectable." 

*'  I  don't  see  that,"  says  Mr.  Manbag,  refiJUng  his 
pipe. 

"  Why,  all  the  thieves  in  London  lire  in  St. 
GUes's." 

*■'  Well,  and  who  lite  in  Lincoln's  Inn  f* 

^*  Pshaw  t  that's  all  worn  out,**  continues  Mr. 
Muff.  **  I  got  to  the  College  of  Sur^ceons,  and  hid 
a  good  mind  to  scad  some  oyster  shells  tfaroogfa  the 
windows,  only  there  were  soTeral  people  about— 
fellows  coming  home  to  chambers,  and  the  like ;  so 
I  pattered  on  until  I  found  myself  in  Drury  Lane, 
close  to  a  coffee-shop  that  was  open.  There  I  sav 
such  a  jolly  row!" 

Mr.  Muff  utters  this  last  sentence  in  the  same  e^ 
static  accents  of  admiration  with  which  we  speak 
of  a  lovely  woman  or  a  magnificent  Tiew. 

"  What  was  it  about?"  eagerly  demanded  the  rest 
of  the  circle. 

*'  Why,  just  as  I  got  in,  a  gentleman  of  a  viva- 
cious turn  of  mind,  who  was  taking  an  eariy  break- 
fast, had  shied  a  soft-boiled  egg  at  the  gas-light, 
which  didn't  hit  it,  of  course,  but  flew  across  the 
tops  of  the  boxes,  and  broke  upon  a  lady's  head. 

'*  What  a  mess  it  must  have  made  ?"  interposes 
Mr.  Manhug.  **  Coffee-shop  eggs  are  always  so 
very  albuminous." 

"  Once  I  found  some  feathers  in  one,  and  a  foetal 
chick,"  observes  Mr.  Rapp. 

** Knock  that  down  for  a  good  one!"  says  Mr. 
Jones,  taking  the  poker  and  striking  three  distinct 
blows  on  the  mantelpiece,  the  last  of  which  breaks 
off  the  corner.     *'  Well,  what  did  the  lady  do  f" 

"Commenced  kicking  up  an  extensive  shindj, 
something  between  crying,  coughing,  and  abusing; 
until  somebody  in  a  fustian  coat,  addressing  the 
assailant,  said,  *■  he  was  no  gentleman,  whoever  be 
was,  to  throw  eggs  at  a  woman ;  and  that  if  he'd 
come  out,  he'd  pretty  soon  butter  his  crumpets  on 
both  sides  for  him,  and  give  him  pepper  for  noth- 
ing.' The  master  of  the  coffee-shop  now  came  for- 
ward  and  said,  *  he  wasn't  a  going  to  have  no  up* 
roar  in  his  house,  which  was  very  respectable,  asd 
always  used  by  the  first  of  company,  and  if  they 
wanted  to  quarrel,  they  might  fight  it  ont  in  the 
streets.'  Whereupon  they  all  began  to  barge  the 
master  at  once, — one  saying  *  his  coffee  was  all 
snuff  and  chickweed,'  or  something  of  the  kind; 
whilst  the  other  told  him  *■  he  look^  as  meaaly  ii 
a  mouldy  muffin ;"  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  a  lot 
of  half-pint  cups  and  pewter  spoons  flew  up  in  the 
air,  and  the  three  men  began  an  indiscriminate  bat* 
tie  all  to  themselves,  in  one  of  the  boxes,  *  figfatiitf 
quite  permiscus,'  as  the  lady  properly  observed.  1 
think  the  landlord  was  worst  off  though ;  he  got  * 
very  queer  wipe  across  the  face  from  the  hvam  of 
his  own  toasting-fork." 

"  And  what  <Hd  you  do,  Mnfff  asks  Mr.  Manhug. 
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**Ah,  that  was  the  finishing  card  of  all.  I  put 
the  gas  out,  and  was  walking  off  as  quietly  as  could 
tM,  when  some  policemen,  who  heard  the  row  out- 
side, met  me  at  the  door,  and  wouldn't  let  me  pass. 
I  said  I  would,  and  they  said  I  should  not,  imtil  we 
eame  to  scuffing,  and  then  one  of  them  calling  to 
lome  more,  told  them  to  take  me  to  Bow  Street, 
which  they  did ;  but  I  made  them  carry  me  though. 
Wlien  I  got  into  the  office  they  had  not  any  especial 
charge  to  make  against  me,  and  the  old  birid  be- 
bbid  the  partition  said  I  might  go  about  my  busi- 
nefls ;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  another  of  the 
unboiled  ones  recognized  me  as  one  of  the  party 
who  had  upset  the  wooden  blocks — he  knew  me 
again  by  my  d— d  Taglioni.'^ 

"And  what  did  they  do  to  you?" 

"Marched  me  acroas  the  yard  and  locked  me 
ap ;  when,  to  my  great  consolation  in  my  affliction, 
I  fonnd  Simpson,  crying  and  twisting  up  his  pock- 
et-handkerchief, as  if  he  was  wringing  it ;  and  hop- 
ing his  friends  would  not  hear  of  his  disgrace 
through  the  Timet,'" 

**What  a  love  you  are,  Simpson  1"  obseryes  Mr. 
Jones,  patronizingly.  "  Why,  how  the  deuce  could 
they,  if  you  gave  a  proper  name?  I  hope  you 
called  yourself  James  Edwards." 

Mr.  Simpson  blushes,  blows  his  nose,  mutters 
lomething  about  his  card-case  and  telling  an  un- 


truth, which  excites  much  merriment;  and  Mr. 
Muff  proceeds: — 

"  The  beak  wasnH  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all, 
when  we  went  up  in  the  morning.  I  said  J  was 
ashamed  to  confess  we  were  both  disgracefully  in- 
toxicated, and  that  I  would  take  great  care  nothing 
of  the  same  humiliating  nature  should  occur  again; 
whereupon  we  were  fined  twelve  pots  each,  and  I 
tossed  sudden  death  with  Simpson  which  should 
pay  both.  He  lost,  and  paid  down  the  dibs.  We 
came  away,  and  here  we  are." 

The  mirth  proceeds,  and,  ere  long,  gives  place  to 
harmony;  and  when  the  cookery  is  finished,  the 
bird  is  speedily  converted  into  an  anatomical  prep- 
aration,— albeit  her  interarticular  cartilages  are 
somewhat  tough,  and  her  lateral  ligaments  appa- 
rently composed  of  a  substance  between  leather 
and  caoutchouc.  As  afternoon  advances,  the  por- 
ter of  the  dissecting-room  finds  them  performing 
an  incantation  dance  round  Mr.  Muff^  who,  seated 
on  a  stool  placed  upon  two  of  the  tressels,  is  rat- 
tling some  halfpence  in  a  skull,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Rapp,  who  is  performing  a  difficult  concerto  on 
an  extempore  instrument  of  his  own  invention, 
composed  of  the  Scotchman's  hat,  who  is  still 
grinding  in  the  museum,  and  the  identical  thigh- 
bone that  assisted  to  hang  Mr.  Muffs  patriarchal 
old  hen  I 
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We  are  all,  more  or  less,  the  slaves  of  prejudice, 
or  the  creatures  of  early  habits  and  impressions ; 
and,  however  wisely  our  resolutions  may  be  framed 
hi  the  hour  of  sober  reflection,  yet  too  oflcn  the 
impulse  of  a  moment  will  entirely  upset  the  influ- 
ence of  good  sense  and  reason.  How  decidedly 
has  the  truth  of  this  position  been  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  my  friend  Herbert,  who,  really  amiable 
and  pleasing,  with  every  wish  to  escape  from  the 
pitiable  condition  of  a  bachelor,  and  with  many  ad- 
vantages to  assist  him  in  his  laudable  and  unremit- 
ting pursiut  of  a  wife,  still  appears,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  as  far  distant  from  success  as  ever.  For 
Herbert,  from  his  first  entrance  into  society,  has 
been  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  fair  sex,  but  an 
equally  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  arts  of  music  and 
painting,  and  of  all  the  other  minor  elegant  accom- 
plishments of  the  day ;  and  he  has  always  fettered 
himself  by  the  singular  notion  that  no  female 
(whatever  her  mental  or  personal  recommendations 
might  be)  could  render  him  happy  or  contented, 
nnfess  she  were  mistress  of  all  or  most  of  these  de- 
sirable accomplishments. 

Hence  this  caprice  of  my  friend  has  been  ex- 
tended to  so  ridiculous  a  degree,  that  after  every 
first  introduction  to  any  new  and  lovely  votary  of 
fashion,  I  have  always  found  him  ready  to  perplex 
himself  and  his  associates  with  the  same  uniform 
set  of  interrogatories,  of  a  small  part  of  which  the 
following  may  be  an  example. 

"  Does  she  sing,  and  play  well  on  the  piano  or 
harp? — ^Were  her  masters  Crivelli,  Moscheles,  or 
Bodisa? — can  she  paint  in  oil  or  water  colors? — 
Did  she  study  under  Fielding  or  Prout  ? — Can  she 
converse  fluently  in  French,  Italian,  and  German? " 


etc.,  etc. — In  fact,  so  organized  was  this  system  in 
the  mind  of  Herbert,  and  so  notorious  had  he  be- 
come by  his  unmitigated  development  of  it,  that  in 
despite  of  his  well-known  and  much-lauded  eager- 
ness to  secure  a  wife,  he  became,  at  last,  to  be  but 
coldly  received  by  his  female  acquaintances. 

The  close  of  the  spring,  in  the  year  1827,  found 
Herbert  in  a  state  of  chagrin  and  disappointment : 
the  slender  encouragement  held  out  to  nim  by  the 
offended  spinsters  of  London,  and  one  or  two  awk- 
ward repulses  which  he  had  experienced,  had  con- 
siderably abated  his  hopes  and  damped  his  ardor. 

Under  the  pressure  of  ennui  and  low  spirits,  he 
took  himself  off  to  the  baths  of  Ems  in  Germany. 
There,  the  bustle  and  liveliness  of  the  well-fre- 
quented table  d'hdte  at  the  hotel  de  Russie,  joined 
to  its  variety  of  faces,  forms,  and  manners,  con- 
tributed to  restore  his  good  humor  with  /«  btau 
tiexcy  and  to  revive  his  keenness  for  his  old  pursuit. 
But  my  friend's  taste  was  vastly  too  fastidious  for 
the  atmosphere  of  a  continental  table  d'hdte :  one 
very  fair  and  pretty  Badoise  horrified  him  by  her 
penchant  (however  strictly  patriotic)  for  eating 
stewed  prunes  with  roast  meat;  while  another 
black-eyed  and  interesting  Alsacienne  provoked 
him  by  her  preference  (however  healthful)  of  the 
oysters  of  the  dinner-table  to  all  his  small  talk  and 
attentions ;  in  short,  as  far  as  the  ladies  were  con- 
cerned, he  had  very  Uttle' prospect  of  adding  to  his 
reputation  at  Ems. 

By  good  fortune,  Herbert  met  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  Baron  de  T ,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  who  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  many 
of  the  respectable  families  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau. 
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In  the  course  of  conTereation,  the  baron  mentioned 
the  name  of  Madame  dc  Steinbron,  a  lady  residing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ems,  and  he  described  her 
as  being  a  Tery  young,  lovely,  and  interesting  wid- 
ow. She  had  been  contracted  by  her  parents,  at 
an  early  age,  to  a  gentleman  advanced  in  years, 
who  died,  leaving  her  in  opulent  circumstances, 
shortly  after  their  marriage.  The  manner  in  which 
the  baron  spoke  of  the  widow  so  wrought  upon 
Herbert's  feelings,  that  he  would  not  quit  the  sub- 
ject until  ho  had  obtained  from  the  baron  the 
f)romise  of  an  introduction,  on  the  next  day,  to  the 
ady. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  baron 
and  Herbert,  on  the  following  morning,  drove  out 
to  the  Chateau  de  Steinbron ;  they  found  its  fair 
mistress  at  home ;  when  the  baron,  having  been 
cordially  welcomed,  presented  his  friend,  in  flatter- 
ing terms,  to  Madame  de  Steinbron. 

Accustomed  as  Herbert  had  been  to  presenta- 
tions to  beautiful  women,  and  critic  an  fond  as  he 
was  upon  every  point,  important  or  minute,  con- 
nected with  their  personal  appearance,  he  never 
before  at  least  had  been  so  immediately  impressed 
with  admiration,  or  so  little  disposed  to  criticise,  as 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  whole  contour  of 
Madame  de  Steinbron's  countenance  denoted  youth 
and  softness ;  dark  brown  hair,  simply  arranged, 
clustered  round  an  oval  face  of  the  most  transpa- 
rent complexion,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  of  the  deepest 
hazel  turned  upon  the  beholder,  with  a  penetrating 
expression  of  real  feeling  and  intelligence ;  while 
the  lines  and  proportions  of  her  form  appeared  as 
round  and  correct  as  the  poet  or  sculptor  could  de- 
sire. In  addition,  there  was  something  striking 
and  unusual  in  the  style  of  her  reception  of  the 
visitors,  which,  perhaps,  from  its  very  singularity, 
tended  the  more  to  produce  a  decided  impression 
upon  Herbert.  Madame  de  Steinbron  was  reclined 
upon  a  handsome  couch,  beneath  a  canopy,  the 
curtains  of  which  were  drawn  back,  and  surrounded 
by  all  those  elegant  accessories  of  household  deco- 
ration which  the  refinement  and  wealth  of  modern 
times  have  produced.  She  had  only  half  raised 
herself  upon  the  entrance  of  the  two  gentlemen, 
but  resuming  her  recumbent  position,  she  retained 
the  same  during  the  remainder  of  their  stay.  An 
animated  conversation  ensued,  and  was  maintained 
for  a  considerable  time,  between  Madame  de  Stein- 
bron and  her  visitors.  The  history,  literature,  and 
topography  of  Germany  were  in  turns  talked  over ; 
and  on  all  matters  the  lovely  widow  displayed  so 
much  unpretending  knowledge  and  judgment,  that 
Herbert  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  fact  of  so 
youthful  a  female  having  been  able  to  acquire  an 
extent  of  information  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
was  not  alloyed  by  the  slightest  mixture  of  pedantry 
or  affectation.  Madame  de  Steinbron  had  been 
partly  educated  in  France,  and  had  travelled 
through  the  greater  portion  of  Italy ;  the  languages 
of  these  countries  were  quite  fainiliar  to  her,  and 
at  her  perfect  command.  Herbert  was  enchanted, 
and  the  current  of  his  thoughts  hardly  found  suffi- 
cient time  to  include  in  its  flow  all  his  notions  and 
prejudices,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  acquisition  of 
every  species  of  accomplishment.  An  incidental 
remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
of  Nassau  led  to  the  subject  of  painting  and  draw- 
ing, when  Madame  de  Steinbron  confessed  her  ut- 
ter want  of  knowledge  of  the  art :  but  Herbert's 
excitement  was  too  powerful  to  be  much  abated  by 


this  confession  of  a  defect  in  his  atandard  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Unreasonably  long  as  this  first  visit  proved,  He^ 
bert  did  not  suffer  it  to  come  to  a  conclusion  withoat 
having  obtained  the  Udy's  permission  to  repeat  it; 
and  at  length  he  most  unwillingly  departed  with 
the  baron,  being  at  least  three  parts,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  a  lover  at  first  sight.  During  the  rert 
of  the  day,  Herbert  persecuted  the  poor  baron  with 
the  expression  of  his  warm  and  passionate  admin- 
tion  of  the  charming  Josephine  de  Steinbron,  and 
with  unceasing  and  innumerable  questions  concern- 
ing her,  which  the  baron  either  could  or  would  not 
satisfy. 

Time  dragged  but  heavily  on  with  my  enthusu- 
tic  friend  until  the  next  day  arrived,  when,  at  u 
early  an  hour  as  propriety  could  well  sanction, 
Herbert,  without  soliciting  the  further  escort  of  the 
baron,  hurried  off  again  to  the  Chateau,  to  pay  his 
permitted  visit  to  its  interesting  owner.  To  hifl 
great  delight  he  was  admitted,  and  he  found  Mt- 
dame  de  Steinbron  alone,  occupying  her  couch  in 
the  same  saloon,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner  ta 
upon  his  first  introduction.  She  received  him, 
without  any  form  or  reserve,  half  sitting  and  lying 
on  her  sofa ;  the  ease  and  elegance  of  her  manner 
were  so  winning,  and  the  charms  of  her  convem- 
tion  so  seducing,  that  Herbert,  in  an  hour,  felt  u 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  her  for  yean. 
Every  topic  that  could  interest  a  cultivated  and  re- 
fined mind,  was  again  brought  forward  and  dis- 
cussed ;  and  if  Herbert  was  fascinated  on  the  fo^ 
mer  occasion,  the  seal  of  enchantment  was  ce^ 
tainly  fixed  on  the  present.  One  trifling  incident, 
and  one  only,  occurred,  to  disturb  the  serene  and 
delicious  harmony  of  his  feelings :  the  conversation 
having  branched  off  to  the  state  of  arts  in  Europe, 
Herbert's  inveterate  prejudices  prompted  him  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  music,  he  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubting  but  that  his  magician  could  exercise 
her  influence  over  this  delightful  science.  Herbert 
possessed  a  curious  tact  of  applying  generals  to 
particulars,  when  any  one  of  his  old  and  favorite 
fancies  came  into  action,  and  he  thus  addressed  his 
fair  companion : 

Herb.  What  wonderful  composers  has  German; 
produced !     Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Winter. 

M.  DE  Stein.  Yes,  indeed,  their  reputation  is  de* 
ser\'edly  great. 

Herb.  I  feel  delighted  to  think  you  rightly  ap- 
preciate their  merit.  What  heavenly  compositions 
are  the  operas  of  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  and  II  Ratto 
di  Proserpina !  You  sing,  I  am  certain,  that  charm- 
ing duet  of  '*  Deh  prendi  un  dolce  amplesso?" 

M.  DE  Stein.  I  believe  I  have  heard  it,  but  reallj 
I  do  not  remember  it. 

Herb.  Not  remember  it  I  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved this.  But  you  cannot  forget  the  duet  of  **  Ah 
Perdonna :"  forgive  me,  but  I  am  satisfied  you  mnst 
sing  that  piece  of  music  to  perfection ! 

M.  DS  Stein,  {laitghing,)  Pray  moderate  yoor 
expectations  and  enthusiasm,  and,  in  mercy,  grant 
me  youT  full  pardon  when  I  assure  you  that  I  know 
not  a  single  note  of  music,  and  that  I  am  perfectly 
unable  to  sing  or  play  on  any  instrument  whatever. 

Here  it  must  be  owned  Herbert  was  silenced  for 
a  time,  and  his  transports  experienced  no  lUgbt 
check ;  for  it  required  all  his  fortitude,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  enchanting  smiles  from  the  lovely 
widow,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  composure  and 
happy  condition  of  mind.     However,  when  tin 
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hour  of  taking  leare  arriTed,  Herbert  was  com- 
pletelj  a  loTer,  and  a  confirmed  one,  too;  and 
thoagh  I  cannot  positively  declare  what  waa  the 
exact  state  of  the  lady^s  heart,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
Herbert,  emboldened  by  the  nature  of  his  recep- 
tion, ventured,  after  a  very  extended  visit,  to  press 
her  fair  hand  gently,  and  to  request  permission  to 
return  on  the  following  day,  and  that  such  request 
was  conceded,  and  the  concession  further  estab- 
liahed  both  by  a  blush  and  a  sigh. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  describe  the 
feelings  under  which  Herbert  retired  that  night  to 
rest,  or  rather  to  seek  for  rest ;  he  was  almost  in 
an  excess  of  delirium :  he  had  at  last  found  the 
woman  he  had  been  for  nearly  fifteen  years  seek- 
ing ;  the  being,  on  whom  all  his  hopes  of  happiness 
were  to  rest.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  (every 
previous  hour  having  been  regularly  counted)  at 
mat  arrived ;  away  flew  Herbert,  on  the  wings  of 
love  and  sentiment,  to  the  castle  of  his  enchantress, 
•8  privately  as  he  could,  and  keeping  his  intentions 
aecret  from  the  baron:  for  Herbert  was  deter- 
mined, without  further  ceremony  or  delay,  to  make 
a  proposition  in  form  to  Madame  de  Steinbron. 

The  weather  was  sultry  and  overpowering  when 
he  reached  the  chateau.  Upon  his  admittance 
into  the  well-known  saloon,  he  found  the  charming 
widow  as  usual  upon  her  couch,  her  head  resting 
on  both  her  hands,  with  her  arms  extended  on  one 
of  its  pillows.  Traces  of  thought  and  languor  were 
apparent  in  her  beautiful  countenance,  but  her  eyes 
were  fraught  with  intense  feeling.  Herbert  could 
hardly  refrain  from  gazing  on  the  lovely  arms  and 
hands  exposed  to  his  view,  which  were  so  white 
and  perfect  that  Canova  might  have  modelled  from 
them.  It  was  evident  that  Madame  de  Steinbron 
had  been  occupied  in  deep  and  serious  meditation ; 
her  manner,  though  kind,  partook  of  something 
between  sorrow  and  embarrassment.  A  little  time 
elapsed  before  the  accustomed  flow  of  conversation 
coold  be  supported ;  for  Herbert,  on  his  part,  bent 
on  carrying  his  resolution  into  effect,  expressed 
himself  with  a  degree  of  confusion  and  hesitation. 
Madame  de  Steinbron  having  remarked  how  anx- 
ious she  felt  to  travel  in  England,  Herbert  inwardly 
blessed  his  good  fortune  that  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  for  his  project,  and  ho 


was  (after  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of  so- 
ciety and  amusements  in  Britain)  in  the  act  of  re- 
plying to  some  inquiry  of  the  lady,  when  the  sound 
of  a  clarionet  out  of  doors,  playing  the  air  of  a  fa- 
vorite national  dance,  attracted  his  attention.  The 
day  of  the  week  was  Friday,  and  perhaps  Herbert^s 
evil  genius,  or  some  other  demon  of  mischief,  was 
then  stalking  abroad,  or  perhaps  it  was  owing  to 
the  contemplation  of  a  very  pretty  foot  of  Madame 
de  Steinbron,  which  peeped  out  from  under  her 
robe,  that  Herbert  all  at  once  exclaimed,  *^  What 
an  enlivening  air  I  and  what  an  attractive  sight  it 
is,  to  behold  an  elegant  woman  waltz  gracefully.  I 
am  sure  you  must  be  devoted  to  dancing  V^ 

Madame  de  Steinbron  cast  down  her  lovely  eyes, 
turned  pale  as  marble,  and  dropping  a  tear,  replied, 
with  emotion,  '^I  once  was,  but,  alas!  I  am  indeed 
unfortunate!'* 

Herbert  became  all  romance  and  tenderness :  he 
drew  nearer  to  the  couch,  fully  prepared  to  receive 
some  interesting  confession,  or  tale  of  past  sorrows. 
How  transporting,  to  be  selected  for  such  a  mark 
of  confidence  !  His  beautiful  widow  appeared 
more  fascinating  than  ever;  and  his  senses  were 
all  concentrated  in  his  eyes  and  ears.  '*  Listen ! 
my  dear  friend,"  continued  Madame  de  Steinbron : 
**I  have  encountered  most  severe  suffering:  three 
years  back  my  carriage  was  overturned ;  my  right 
limb  miserably  fractured ;  it  was  amputated ;  and, 
alas !  in  its  place  I  have  only  a  cork  leg !" 

If  a  sudden  thunderbolt  from  heaven  had  darted 
by  Herbert  without  immediately  destroying  him, 
he  could  not  have  felt  more  overwhelmed  and  dis- 
mayed. Complete  silence  ensued  for  a  few  min- 
utes, till,  hardly  conscious  of  his  actions,  he  at  last 
started  from  his  seat,  and  absolutely  screaming 
aloud,  "  A  cork  leg  I"  he  darted  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  found  him- 
self at  his  hotel  at  Ems.  In  another  half  hour,  his 
bill  ifas  diHcharged,  his  trunks  were  packed,  and 
Herbert  was  in  his  travelling  cal^he,  mentally 
ejaculating  curses  on  the  Baron  de  T.  and  his  own 
wayward  destiny,  and  audibly  bestowing  the  same 
on  the  schwagcr  and  the  post-horses,  while  he 
hurried  over  the  road  to  Cologne  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, as  fast  as  German  traveUing  and  English  im- 
petuosity could  permit. 


•»> 
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Captain  Walsinoham,  whom  the  reader  has  al- 
ready known  by  the  various  names  of  Crashem, 
Sugden,  and  Boloski,  was  the  happy  tenant  of  a 
three-pair  back  sitting-room,  and  a  four-pair  back 
bed-room,  aliag,  an  agreeable  and  airy  attic.  The 
breakfast  things  had  been  swept  away,  there  not 
being  many  to  sweep^the  room  carefully  dusted 
out — and  the  table  duly  covered  with  a  green-baize 
cloth,  which  the  landlady  had  borrowed  from  the 
pawnbroker's  over  the  way.  Captain  Walsingham 
surveyed  all  these  preparations  with  the  most  un- 
feigned delight ;  and  when  the  little  dirty  servant, 
who  ministered  to  his  comforts  and  to  those  of  the 
whole  family  (thirteen  in  all,  besides  the  pigs  in  the 
back  yard),  had  retired.  Captain  Walsingham  placed 
ibout  a  dozen  sheets  of  foolscap  paper  at  equal 


distances  round  the  table,  and  then  laid  a  new  pen, 
a  small  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  a  couple  of 
wafers  upon  each  of  the  sheets  of  foolscap  thus 
disposed  of.  The  inkstand  was  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  around  which  chairs  were  speedily  ar- 
ranged, a  large  Langham  gracing  the  top,  and  a 
Windsor  the  bottom ;  and  this  being  accomplished, 
Captain  Walsingham  expressed  a  wish  to  his  land- 
lady, whom  he  summoned  to  witness  the  prepara- 
tions, "that  the  Directors  would  make  their  ap- 
pearance.** 

No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered,  than  a  loud 
knock  at  the  street  door  seemed  to  proclaim  that 
the  wish  they  expressed  stood  some  chance  of  being 
immediately  attended  to.  The  landlady  rushed 
down  stairfih— Captain  Horatio  Clarence  Walsingham 
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ummed  &  moBt  biulnes»4ik«  and  wdate  air,  tnd  a 
«ob«r  attitude — and  in  procesa  of  tine,  the  Tice- 
ehairman  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

"Ur.  Cfaerrj'burton,  8ir,  if  jou  pleaie," screamed 
the  landladj,  a«  ihe  flung  open  the  three-pair  back 
door  with  bb  much  importance  as  if  It  would  admit 
the  Tiaitor  Into  a  palace. 

"How  are  jou,  Mr.  Cherrjbnrton f  ejaculated 
the  Captain,  rushing  forward  to  welcome  the  de- 

Eutj -chairman  of  the  infant  Company,  whpreof  he 
imgelf  wag  the  managing  direclop.  "Tou  See 
that  I  do  the  thing  ecoaoraicallj  ;  it  is  no  uae  tak- 
ing offices  and  all  that,  till  some  of  the  aclrances 
upon  (he  aham  are  made.  I  expect  the  printer  lo 
■end  me  up  the  book  with  the  printed  forms  ever; 

"  ^ef T  good,"  returned  Mr.  CherrjboMon,  who 
was  a  verf  short  and  ver;  fat  gcntlecnan,  with  no 
neck,  but  plent;  of  head. 

"Mr.  enuffery,  Sir,"  cried  the  landlady,  after  a 
short  interval  of  about  five  niinulee;  and  the 
treaaurcr,  whose  place  waa  quite  a  sinecure,  walked 
into  (he  room. 

"Welcome,  Snulfery,  old  boT,"  ejaculated  Cap- 
tain Walsingham,  forgetting,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  the  respect  due  to  a  treasurer,  even 
by  his  great  employer. 

"  MUler  Snutierj,  here,"  suggeatedthe  treasurer; 
"  SnufferT  at  the  ale-house,  if  tou  like  ;"  it  having 
been  at  the  ale-house  that  the  idea  of  Cftahlishiug 
*  Joint-stock  Company  first  occurred  to  Captain 
Walsingham  and  Ur.  Snufi'ery,  as  they  discussed  a 
pot  of  mild  intermediate  beer  and  a  yard  of  clay, 
some  weeks  previous  to  this  meeting. 

"  Very  (food,  very  pood,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cherry- 
burton;  "there's  nothing  like  atanding  up  for  eti- 
quette;" and  with  these  words  he  stood  himself 
exactly  before  the  fire,  so  that  neither  Captain 
Walsingham  nor  Mr.  Snutfery  felt  the  slightest 
benefit  from  that  fraction  of  a  vast  elementary 

"Mr.  Stephen  Muxzlewhit«  and  Mr.  Watkins 
Welladay,"  chanted   the  Uadladj,  as  two  more 


ftiU-grown  directors  of  an  Infant  project  MlGed  iato 
the  room. 

"  Well,  we  shall  be  pretty  Dumennu,  I  see,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Cberryburton,  pretending  not  to  nctin 
the  desperate  energy  witb  which  Uie  new-coincn 
rubbed  their  hands,  and  persisting  ia  the  letenlioD 
of  his  enviable  [lo^tioit  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"Yes,  Iherell  be  a  tolerable  sprinkle,'  colncideii 
Mr.  Snuflery;  "and  if  every  one  will  only  sabacribe 
for  a  certain  number  of  shares  and  pay  the  eailM 
money,  1  may  open  my  booka  at  once." 

"Ohl  certainly — decidedly — we  are  lU  Terr  read; 
to  pay  the  earnest  money,"  cried  Captain  wilmig- 
ham,  instiactiTcly  glancing  with  great  feelit^  (o  > 
pile  of  fourpence-haifpenny  in  coppera,  with  a  rii- 
pcnce  upon  the  top,  which  he  bad  prudently  placri 
upon  the  mantel-j^ece,  probably  with  an  eye  to  > 
little  display. 

"Mr.  Molesworthy,"  cried  the  landlady;  audi 
very  large  nose,  with  an  ciceedingly  smaU  man  ^^ 
hind  it,  entered  the  room;  "and  Mr.  Huggim," 
continued  the  lessee  of  the  house,  in  an  unusnallj 
shrilly  lone  of  voice. 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Muggins,"  ejaculated  C^fUii 
Walsingham;  "pray  come  in— don't  stand  in  tbe 
passage." 

"  A-don't  now  be  foolish,"  echoed  the  landad^'i 
voice  in  a  whisper,  from  the  passage  jnst  alluded  to : 
"  rU  fetch  you  a  alap  over  ibe  face,  I  wHL  Then 
now — you've   quite  tumbled  my  beet  cap,  I  it 

Mr.  Muggins,  having  been  shrewdly  suspected  bj 
his  brother  directors  of  perpetrating  a  kiss  rt  ii 
armii  upon  the  comely  countenance  of  the  land- 
lady, now  entered  the  room,  and  paid  hla  respecU 
to  the  company. 

"I  think  wc  are  all  assembled  now,"  abeen«I 
Captain  Horatio  Clarence  Walsingham;  and,  as  if 
he  had  any  moral  doubt  upon  the  subject,  be  pre- 
tended to  count  those  present,  referred  to  a  Hslof 
names  In  his  pockel-book,  and  then  predpital«l 
himself  into  the  Langham  chair.  Mr.  Bnufl^ryfcll 
into  the  Wiodaor  ditto ;  and  the  remaludet  U  tbe 
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directors  slid  into  theirs  without  any  farther  invi- 
tation. 

A  general  silence  then  prevailed  throughout  the 
room.  This  was  at  length  broken  by  the  chairman, 
who  informed  the  meeting  that  they  were  sitting  in 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  financial  department 
of  the  Universal  Stone-Expelling  and  Asphaltum- 
Substituting  Equitable  Company. 

**  In  opening  the  business  of  the  day/*  observed 
CTaptain  Horatio  CUrence  Walsingham,  *'  I  have  to 
observe  that  the  prospects  of  the  Company  arc 
most  smiling  and  favorable.  When  I  calculate  the 
immense  advantages  which  the  introduction  and 
use  of  the  asphalte  will  confer  upon  society  in  gen- 
eral, I  am  lost  in  a  wide  field  of  admiration  and  de- 
light. To  see  the  streets,  not  only  of  London,  but 
of  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  throughout  this 
Test  empire,  composed  of  asphalte  instead  of  paving 
stones,  is  my  most  sanguine  wish ;  and  that  such 
will  be  the  result  of  our  labors.  Gentlemen,  let  us 
rest  assured.  (Hear!  hear.)  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper at  this  stage  of  the  business,"  continued  the 
worthy  chairman,  "  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  ad- 
Tantages  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  asphalte. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  essentially  benefit  the  pe- 
cuniary operations  of  many  individuals  resident  in 
this  vast  metropolis ;  inasmuch  as  those  discounters, 
whose  methods  of  doing  business  have  not  unfrc- 
quently  led  them  to  offer  half  money  and  half  pav- 
ing-stones for  suspicious  bills,  will  suddenly  find 
their  rapacity  deprived  of  the  means  of  gratifica- 
tion ;  for  what  use  will  paving-stones  be  to  any  one 
when  nothing  but  asphalte  shall  be  in  vogue  ?  {Loud 
cries  of '  Hear,  hear ;'  and  *  Bravo '/rom  Mr.  Snuf- 
fenfy  who  had  done  much  in  tlie  discount  iray  above 
deieribed.)  Indeed,"  continued  Captain  Walsing- 
ham, affected  almost  to  tears  by  the  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  admiration  with  which  he  was 
greeted, — '*  indeed,  I  may  say,  Gentlemen,  that  an 
universal  good,  as  my  friend  the  Great  Cham  used 
to  observe  to  his  prime  minister  Fiofuuki-Khan, 
will  be  done  to  the  nation  by  the  use  of  our  as- 
phalte. Instead  of  shocking  the  cars  of  the  deli- 
cate by  noticing  that  such-and-such  an  unfortunate 
girl  is  compelled  to  walk  the  pave^  will  it  not  be 
much  more  decent  and  becoming  to  hint  that  she 
promenades  the  asphaltum  ?  Conceive,  Gentlemen, 
the  advantage  attached  to  this  circumstance  alone, 
and  rely  upon  our  success  as  a  thing  certain — a 
self-evident  proposition  —  an  axiom — a — ^a  result 
sincerely  to  be  wished  for  by  all."     (Loud  cheer$.') 

The  Chairman  resumed  his  lucid  oration,  after  hav- 
ing been  welcomed  with  the  moat  deafening  applause. 

"  Gentlemen,*' said  he,  **  in  categorizing  the  advan- 
tages which  will  accrue  to  society  and,  I  may  say  to 
the  cause  of  civilization,  by  the  application  of  our 
measures,  let  me  not  forget  to  observe  that  had  Paris 
been  lined  with  asphalte  instead  of  paving-stones, 
the  Revolution  of  July  would  never  have  taken 
plaise,  because  the  citizens  could  not  have  formed 
barrioades  of  the  precious  substance  which  we  so 
enthueiastically  advocate.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
inll  Im  no  danger  of  tripping  on  a  loose  stone,  with 
our  asphaltum,  upon  which  all  men  will  walk  with 
tliat  springiness  and  elasticity  which  to  the  ancient 
paTement  never  did — never  could  belong.  Money 
U  to  be  made  out  of  the  asphalte ;  but  no  blood 
ever  came  from  the  stone !  Let  us  all  remember 
this  ancient  proverb,  and  regard  it  as  a  species  of 
prophecy  relative  to  the  present  undertaking !" 


Mr.  Snufiery  begged  to  ask  the  Chairman  if  he 
intended  any  thing  personal  by  his  allusion  to  the 
adage  which  states  that  one  cannot  get  blood  out 
a  stone.  Mr.  Muggins  supported  Mr.  Snuffery's  de- 
mand,  and  '^begged  to  inform  the  Cheerman  and 
all  present  that  he  dared  look  any  man  in  the  face, 
that  he  didn't  owe  a  blessed  peony  in  the  whole 
world,  that  no  one  could  say  black  was  the  white 
of  his  eye,  and  that  he  would  just  hke  to  know 
from  the  Cheerman^s  own  lips  who  would  say  any 
thing  to  the  contrary." 

Captain  Walsingham  declared  that  his  allusion 
was  any  thing  but  personal ;  Mr.  SnufTery  observed 
he  was  satisfied,  but  that  if  the  explanation  had  not 
been  given,  he  should  most  decidedly  have  resigned 
the  post  of  treasurer  to  the  Company — a  statement, 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  that  Company^s 
assets,  filled  the  whole  Committee  with  immediate 
alarm.  This  was  only  appeased  by  the  production 
of  a  black  bottle,  and  the  imbibing  of  a  little  drop 
of  brandy  by  each  member ;  without  which  sudden 
remedy,  the  whole  business  might  have  been  blighted 
in  the  bud.  Mr.  Muggins,  indeed,  was  so  affected 
by  the  temporary  misunderstanding,  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  filling  his  glass  and  emptying 
it  three  times,  before  he  could  muster  u  psufficient 
strength  to  attend  to  business. 

When  something  like  order  was  restored.  Cap- 
tain Walsingham  continued  his  truly  wonderful 
oration  as  follows : — 

•'  But,  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  enumerated  one 
half — indeed,  I  may  safely  say,  only  one  quarter  of 
the  numerous  advantages  attending  the  substitution 
of  asphalte  for  paving-stones.  I  have  oAen  re- 
marked— and  what  gentleman  present  has  not  done 
the  same  ? — I  say.  Gentlemen,  that  I  have  often  re- 
marked that  the  ])avement,  as  it  now  exists,  is  fre- 
quently unsteady  beneath  the  feet.  Gentlemen, 
last  evening  only,  I  dined  with  a  friend  in  the  City 
— ^in  fact.  Gentlemen,  to  be  candid  with  you,  it  was 
my  old  and  much  esteemed  friend.  Sir  Barryl  Pun- 
shun,  the  alderman  and  highly  respected  wine  mer- 
chant of  Portsoken  Ward ;  and  as  I  came  home,  I 
found  that  the  pavement  down  Ludgate  Hill  was  so 
unsteady,  I  could  scarcely  walk  on  it.  Now,  will 
you  believe  it.  Gentlemen,  when  I  assure  you  that 
by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  I  was  compelled  to  lie  down  in  the  very 
street ;  on  account  of  the  turn  the  inequality  and 
bad  state  of  the  jpavement  upon  Ludgate  Hill  had 
given  rae?  (Groans  and  hisses.)  Mr.  Muggins," 
continued  the  worthy  Chairman,  ^*  I  hope  you  will 
help  yourself.  Yes,  Gentlemen,  I  can  myself  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  circumstance ;  the  stone  pave- 
ment is  unsafe — very  unsafe.  Gentlemen ;  and  the 
asphaltum  must  replace  it.  I  repeat  it,  Gentle- 
men— ^"  and  Captain  Walsingham  smote  the  table 
with  amazing  violence — "I  repeat  it,  that  you 
cannot  walk  with  safety  upon  stone-pavement — and 
all  I  know  is,  that  there  are  times  (particularly  after 
dinner)  when  /  myself  cannot  even  stand  upright 
upon  it." 

*'  Our  worthy  Cheerman's  quite  right,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Muggins;  'Uhis  house  o'  his^u  is  built  upon 
stones,  and  bio  wed  if  it  ain't  so  unsteady,  I  can't 
sit  upon  my  cheer." 

Perhaps  it  struck  Mr.  Muggins  at  this  precise 
moment,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sit  upon  the 
floor,  even  if  he  could  not  retain  his  chair;  at  all 
events  he  placed  himself  comfortably  under  the 
table;    and   as  the  brandy   he   had   drank   was 
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Fomewhat  soporific  in  its  effects,  having  been 
purposely  hocusscd  by  Captain  Horatio  Clarence 
Walsingham,  he  sank  into  a  mild  and  tranquil 
slumber,  to  the  extreme  comfort  of  himself  and  to 
the  unmitigated  disgust  of  his  companions. 

**  Printer*s  brought  the  prospecktesses,  he  says, 
please  Sir,*^  exclaimed  the  landlady,  thrusting  \\ef 
hand  in  at  the  door,  just  as  Mr.  Muggins  thrust  him- 
self under  the  table. 

**0h!  very  well,"  cried  Captain  Walsingham, 
being  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  very  ill.  '*  Tell 
him  to  leave  them — I  can't  attend  to  him  now." 

"  Please,  Sir,"  ejaculated  the  printer's  boy,  who 
had  followed  the  landlady  up  the  stairs  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  Captain's  three-pair  back, — *'  please, 
sir,  master  said  as  how — " 

**Vcry  well,  very  well,"  interrupted  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Universal  Stone-Expelling  and  Asphal- 
tum-Substituting  Equitable  Company ;  *'  V\\  attend 
to  it  directly.'* 

"  That  I  vosn't  to  leave  'em  without  the  money," 
added  the  boy,  for  the  behoof  of  all  the  directors 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  aforesaid  eminent  Com- 
pany. 

'*  Let  him  send  in  his  bill  to  the  Secretary,"  re- 
turned the  Chairman ;  **  the  account  shall  be  au- 
dited in  due  course." 

**I  am  very  much  afeerd  mas'er  don't  know  no- 
think  about  the  Secreterry,"  answered  the  boy, 
putting  his  right  hand  to  his  nose,  and  the  left  hand 
after  the  right,  and  extending  the  fingers  of  both 
in  truly  interesting  puerile  sport. 

**  What — do  you  mean  to  say  that  tee  ain't  to  be 
trusted,  you  young  rascal?"  demanded  Captain 
Walsingham. 

*'  No— I  doesn't ;  but  mas'er  does,"  replied  this 
unaccountable  boy,  perfectly  unawed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  that  which  intended  to  be  the  richest  Com- 
pany in  the  world. 

"  Oh !  he  does— does  he  ?"  said  Captain  Walsing- 
ham, rising  in  state  from  his  Langhkm  chair,  and 
preparing  to  kick  the  little  boy  down  stairs ;  *^  well, 
then — you  may  just  tell  your  master — ^" 

"Stay,  stay,"  interrupted  Mr.  Muzzlewhite,  "this 
aftnir  will  only  do  us  harm.  Ilow  much  is  your 
bill,  youngster?" 

"  Three  pound  seven,"  returned  the  interesting 
youth,  producing  a  dirty  piece  of  paper. 

*'  Well — here's  ten  bob  towards  it,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Muzzlewhite,  throwing  half-a-sovereign  on  the 
table. 

The  sum  was  soon  made  up  amongst  the  direc- 
tors, all  of  whom  contributed  something  with  the 
exception  of  Captain  Walsingham  and  Messieurs 
SnufTery  and  Muggins — the  first  turning  away  to 
the  window  and  whistling,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  as  his  friends  subscribed  for  him;  the 
second  pretending  to  be  asleep  the  moment  any 
thing  like  payment  was  spoken  of;  and  the  third 
being  really  in  a  state  of  somnolency  under  the 
table. 

"  What  is  the  amount  of  the  capital  upon  which 
the  Company  works?"  demanded  Mr.  Muzzlewhite, 
when  the  three  pound  seven  had  been  with  diffi- 
culty raised  amongst  the  directors,  and  when  the 
I>rinter's  boy  had  taken  himself  off*. 

**  Capital— one  million,"  answered  Captain  Wal- 
singham.    **  We  couldn't  do  it  upon  less." 

"Ohl  no — decidedly  not,"  cried  Mr.  Muzzle- 
white. 

Rich  men  do  things  cautiously  and  by  hundreds 


or  thousands ;  but  individuals  without  a  Mm,  invt' 
riably  found  their  speculations  upon  millions.  Not 
Xhat  we  would  wish  to  disparage  the  eminent  Com- 
pany of  which  we  are  now  treating ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  it  to  have  been  as  highly  respecta- 
ble as  it  was  considered  to  be  by  any  one  of  its  di- 
rectors. 

•*But  how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  shares?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Watkins  Welladay. 

"  By  advertisement,  to  be  sure,"  returned  Cap- 
tain Walsingham.  '*  We  must  placard  all  the  walls 
— bill  the  Magazines — ^" 

"  But  where  is  the  money  to  come  from,  to  do  all 
this  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Snuffery. 

*'  Where  ?"  echoed  Captain  Walsingham,  assom- 
ing  a  tone  and  attitude  of  the  deepest  indignation ; 
"  where  ?  Why  from  the  Company's  bankers,  I 
should  hope." 

**0h!  very  well,"  returned  Mr.  Snuffery,  who 
was  not  however  exactly  aware  that  any  accoont 
had  been  a.s  yet  opened  at  a  banker's,  or  indeed 
that  the  Company  was  possessed  of  any  account  to 
open ;  but  he  did  not  choose,  as  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed himself,  to  irritate  by  useless  interrogation 
the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  bread — and  water, 
he  might  have  added. 

"Certainly,"  continued  Captain  Walsingham.  "I 
have  made  arrangements  with  a  capitalist,  who  will 
advance  us  five  hundred  pounds  upon  the  strength 
of  our  firm,  provided  we  take  it  out  half  in  wine, 
and  half  in  cigars.  He  did  want  to  throw  in  a  few 
pump-handles  and  patent  axle-trees ;  but  that  did 
not  suit  my  purpose.  Now,  the  fact  is— old  Mug- 
gins must  give  us  his  acceptance — (there's  no  use 
my  speechifying  any  longer,  since  he's  asleep)— 
and  I'll  manage  the  rest." 

"Yes,"  objected  Mr.  Welladay;  "but  will  any 
bankers  open  an  account  with  wine  and  cigars?" 

"Well,  you  are  green  for  the  director  of  a  Joint- 
Stock  Company!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Snuffery.  "We 
must  raise  money  upon  them,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  delighted  to  hear  that 
I  have  secured  the  patronage  and  support  of  Puffem- 
orf,  the  sub-editor  of  the  Morning  Tea^poi  r 

"  No !"  exclaimed  several  voices,  in  tones  expres- 
sive of  the  deepest  admiration. 

"  Do  I,  or  do  I  not  look  like  a  man  who  is  de- 
ceiving you  ?"  calmly  returned  the  Chairman,  as  he 
glanced  complacently  and  philanthropically  aroond 
upon  his  great  co-operators. 

"No — no,"  echoed  from  all  present,  save  Mr. 
Muggins  and  the  Chairman  himself. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Captain  Walsingham, 
"  since  I  deserve  all  your  confidence,  as  the  Great 
Cham  used  to  observe  to  those  faithfuJ  slaves  whom 
he  intended  to  put  to  death, — ^I  will  show  you  that 
I  mean  to  retain  it.  Here,  Gentlemen — here  is  a 
paragraph  which  will  appear  in  the  Tea-pot  of  to- 
morrow morning.  Mr.  Snuffery,  do  me  the  finvor, 
as  treasurer,  to  read  it." 

Mr.  Snuffery,  who,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of 
his  appointment,  hr.d  nothing  to  treasure  up  but 
the  speeches  of  the  Chairman,  immediately  com- 
plied with  that  individual's  request,  and  read  the 
contents  of  a  little  piece  of  paper,  which  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  as  follows : — 

"  The  Duke  or  Wellington. — ^It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  this  illustrious  commander  gave  peace  to 
Europe  by  the  achievements  he  and  his  gidlant  fol- 
lowers performed  at  Waterioo.  The  reputation  of 
his  Grace  is  the  most  eminent  that  can  be  con- 
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oeired;  it  seems  to  stand  alone  in  the  English 
annals  of  renown — its  supernal  lustre  throws  all 
others  into  a  deep  shade.  Tet  even  this  envia- 
ble and  extensive  reputation  may  eventually  find  a 
rival ;  and  if  such  be  the  will  of  destiny,  then  will 
the  honor  of  this  great  competition  be  decidedly 
awarded  to  Walsingham  and  Company's  Asphal- 
tum." 

"Well,  I  never  could  have  fancied  what  was 
coming/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Welladay,  as  the  treasurer 
brought  the  perusal  of  this  most  erudite  paragraph 
to  a  conclusion. 

"It  was  Puffemorf's  idea,^'  exclaimed  Captain 
Walsingham.  **  Why — ^it  will  create  a  more  pow- 
erful sensation  in  the  fashionable  world  than  Twad- 
llehem's  new  novel." 

**  Very  good,  very  good,"  observed  Mr.  Cherry- 
burton,  whose  nose  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
not  indiflferent  to  cherry-brandy. 

"It  ain't  bad,"  kindly  assented  Mr.  Moles- 
iporthy. 

"What  ain't?— the  brandy?"  murmured  Mr. 
Muggins  from  beneath  the  table,  where  he  had  just 
iwoke;  "ask  the  Chcerman  then  to  pour  me  out 
another  thimble-fulL" 

But  the  Chairman  perceived  that  there  was  not 
mother  thimble-full,  nor  yet  half  a  one,  to  pour 
sat ;  so  Mr.  Muggins  and  his  request  were  disre- 
Smrded. 

Matters  having  been  brought  to  this  very  satis- 
G^tory  point,  and  Mr.  Muggins  being  too  much 
»Tercome  with  liquor  to  give  any  acceptances  at 
that  moment,  the  meeting  broke  up ;  and  Mr.  Mug- 
gins himself  was  conveyed  home  on  a  shutter. 

In  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  establish- 
ing the  celebrated  Universal  Stone-Expelling  and 
A^phaltum-substituting  Equitable  Company  upon  a 
[>ermanent  foundation,  its  eminent  originator.  Cap- 
lain  Horatio  Clarence  Walsingham,  sallied  forth  on 
lie  rooming  after  and  bent  his  way  towards  the 
ibode  of  Mr.  Muggins. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Muggins,"  was  the  Captain's 
imiable  salutation ;  "  how  are  you  this  morning  ?" 

"  Pretty  tidy,  thank'ee,"  returned  Mr.  Muggins. 
•'  Pray  take  a  cheer." 

"  And  how's  Mrs.  Muggins  ?"  inquired  the  Cap- 
lain  with  great  feeling,  as  he  sank  into  the  proffered 
leat ;  "  and  all  the  family  ?" 

"  Hearty— quite  hearty,"  replied  Mr.  Muggins. 
'*  But  now  to  business.  I  was  raythcr  sleepy  yes- 
terday, and  did  not  hear  all  you  had  to  say  about 
fonr  Asphalte  institootion." 

Captaii^  Walsingham  repeated  many  of  the  strong 
ind  very  convincing  arguments  he  had  used  the  day 
t>efore ;  and  Mr.  Muggins  was  so  struck,  not  to  say 
iffected,  by  that  one  which  reUted  to  the  fact  of 
the  Captain's  being  unable  to  stand  upright  upon 
the  pavement  at  times — particularly  after  dinner — 
that  he  immediately  resolved  upon  giving  the  Com- 
pany his  fullest  support.  Indeed,  he  (Mr.  Muggins) 
bad  not  unfrequently  noticed  a  similar  coincidence 
in  respect  to  himself;  and  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise  than  deeply  deplore  the  existence  of  so  great 
ind  crjring  an  evil. 

"  And  how  much  ready  money  shall  we  want  to 
Mnnmence  our  operations  ?" 

"The  nominal  capital  is  of  course  a  million," 
ejaculated  Captain  Horatio  Clarence  Walsingham ; 
*  but  all  that  we  actually  require  at  first  is  about 
ire  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds." 


"  And  where  the  deuce  is  it  to  come  from  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Muggins. 

"  The  capitalist  who  will  advance  the  cash,"  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  without  noticing  the  question, 
"  is  to  receive  a  bonus  of  five  per  cent,  more  than 
any  other  person  connected  with  the  Company." 

"  Well — that  is  but  fair,"  murmured  Mr.  Mug- 
gins. 

"  And  he  will  have  other  perquisites  and  privi- 
leges too  numerous  to  mention,"  added  Captain 
Walsingham.  "  For  instance,  such  capitalist  shall 
have  the  right  of  advancing  as  much  money  to  the 
Company,  at  the  above-mentioned  rate,  as  he 
chooses.    What  do  you  think  of  that  /" 

"  Admirable !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Muggins. 

"  And  he  shall  have  it  in  his  power,"  proceeded 
the  Chairman,  "  to  prevent  the  Company  from  ap- 
plying to  any  other  individual  for  loans,  so  long  as 
he  chooses  to  furnish  them  himself." 

"  Very  eligible — very  eligible,  indeed !"  cried  Mr. 
Muggins.    *'  Them  is  tempting  offers." 

"  And  the  company  shall  bind  itself  to  receive, 
through  its  treasurer,  all  the  sums  he  may  be  desir^ 
ous  of  investing  in  the  concern,"  said  the  chairman ; 
"  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  I  will  use  my 
influence  to  induce  the  board  of  directors  to  ac<^pt 
of  as  large  a  loan  as  such  capitalist  may  wish  to 
advance.  Nay,  more,  we  will  draw  up  a  deed,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  said  capitalist  shall  have  it  in 
his  power  to  insist  upon  the  Company's  receiving 
the  loans." 

"  You  know  my  capital  is  all  locked  up,"  began 
Mr.  Muggins,  whom  these  advantageous  proffers 
greatly  interested. 

"  And  in  order  to  accommodate  such  capitalist," 
hastily  continued  Captain  Walsingham,  "  the  money 
or  moneys,  to  be  furnished,  shall  be  advanced  upon 
bills;  and,  what  is  more — the  Company  shall  pay 
for  the  stamps!" 

The  annals  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  (even  in 
the  panic  year)  do  not  furnish  such  a  remarkable 
instance  of  liberality  and  kindness  on  the  part  of 
any  of  those  vast  public  enterprises  which  reflect  so 
much  honor  upon  the  nation,  as  this  which  it  is  now 
our  pleasure  and  our  pride  to  put  on  record.  Even 
Mr.  Muggins  himself  was  astonished  at  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Chairman;  and  the  production  of 
the  spirit-stand,  with  two  small  glasses,  was  the 
most  emphatic  proof  of  his  gratitude  which  he 
could  at  the  moment  possibly  think  of. 

"Taste  this  rum,"  said  Mr.  Muggins;  and  he 
filled  two  wine  glasses  with  the  juice  of  Jamaica's 
choicest  production. 

"Excellent!"  cried  the  Captain,  smacking  his 
lips,  and  setting  down  the  glass  which  he  had 
emptied. 

"  Yes— it  isn't  bad,"  said  Mr.  Muggins.  "  But— 
I  tell  you  what — an  idea  has  entered  my  head." 

"  No !"  ejaculated  the  Captain,  with  an  affectation 
of  the  deepest  astonishment. 

"Honor  bright!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Muggins;  and 
he  bestowed  a  most  sapient  and  cognoscent  wink 
upon  his  companion. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  now  ?"  demanded  the  eminent 
Chairman ;  "  something  good,  /  dare  say !" 

"  Why — ^I  don't  mind,"  began  Mr.  Muggins,  speak- 
ing very  deliberately,  as  he  unfolded  hjs  plan,  and 
refilled  the  glasses  with  equal  caution, — "I  don't 
mind  if  I  let  you  have  a  little  advance — a  small 
loan,  you  know — myself!" 

"  Muggins,"  said  Captain  Walsingham,  assuming 
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a  most  solemn  expression  of  countenance,—"  Mug- 

f'ns,  I  am  your  friend.     I  esteem  you.  •  I  like  you. 
admire  you.    You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  Mug- 
gins.   Give  me  your  hand." 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  not 
unfrequently  characterize  mundane  affairs,  Captain 
Walsingham  had  a  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds  al- 
ready drawn  out  upon  the  proper  stamp,  in  his 
pocket.  This  little  incident  excited  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  between  the  two  gentlemen,  on  account  of 
the  strangeness  of  it ;  as  it  was  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  supposed  that  the  result  of  the  conference 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  cither. 

"  Odd — wasn't  it  ?"  observed  the  Captain. 

"  Very,"  returned  Mr.  Muggins. 

*''  Just  the  amount,  perhaps,"  said  the  Chairman. 

^*  Exactly !"  exclaimed  the  capitalist. 

**  Youll  accept  it,  then  ?"  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  On  the  conditions  proposed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Fire  away,  then,"  jocosely  urged  the  gallant 
Captain  Walsingham. 

On  the  following  morning,  Captain  Horatio  Cla- 
rence Walsingham  succeeded  in  discounting  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Peter  Muggins  in  the  City ;  and 
his  first  care  was  to  treat  himself  with  a  basin  of 
turtle-soup  and  a  glass  of  iced  punch  at  Birch's. 
He  then  purchased  a  watch  at  Mr.  Cox  Savory's, 
and  a  ring  at  Messieurs  Griffin  and  Hyam's ;  and 
having  thus  ministered  to  his  own  necessities,  he 
proceeded  to  attend  to  those  of  the  Company.  He 
began  by  hiring  a  splendid  set  of  offices  hi  Bar- 
tholomew-lane, and  forthwith  purchased  desks, 
tables,  and  chairs  to  place  in  them.  He  procured 
a  painter,  who  painted  the  words  *'  Public  OrFicE  " 
upon  the  door ;  "  Waiting  Room  "  upon  another ; 
and  **  Board  Room  "  upon  a  third.  He  then  hired 
three  individuals,  who,  under  the  denomination  of 
Clerks,  were  to  sit  at  a  desk  in  the  Public  Office, 
chatter  and  read  the  newspapers  when  they  were 
alone,  and  apply  themselves  like  madmen  to  three 
great  books  with  clasps  when  a  stranger  came  in. 
A  servant  in  blue  livery,  with  white  buttons,  was 
also  engaged  to  loimge  about  in  the  passage  outside 
the  entrance  door  which  led  to  the  offices ;  and  a 
man,  with  printed  prospectuses  to  give  away,  was 
stationed  in  the  street.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
Directors  was  then  called  and  advertised,  to  discuss 
the  business  of  the  Company ;  but  as  there  was  as 
yet  no  business  to  occupy  their  attention,  they  dis- 
cussed a  copious  luncheon  instead. 

In  a  few  days,  a  paragraph  was  drawn  up  by  the 
excellent  Chairman,  and  inserted  (upon  payment) 
in  one  or  two  of  those  daily  papers  which  do  not 


put  the  word  **  Advertisement "  at  the  beginning; 
and  this  paragraph  stated  that  they  (the  papers) 
were  informed  upon  the  best  authority  that  the 
materials  which  composed  the  Asphaltum  were  de- 
rived from  Asiatic  sources :  whereupon  Mr.  Snuf- 
fery,  as  treasurer  and  secretary,  wrote  a  letter  to 
all  the  journals  to  contradict  this  report ;  and  is 
the  said  letters  were  inserted  for  notliing,  the  Com- 
pany gained  its  aim  in  obtaining  publicity  at  the 
least  possible  expense. 

Another  paragraph,  tending  to  show  that  the 
Asphaltum  would  never  be  applied  to  universal  use, 
was  then  paid  for  and  inserted  in  the  Morning  Ttor 
pot ;  and  at  this  the  Company  pretended  to  be  in 
the  most  direful  wrath ;  so  much  so,  that  Messieun 
Rumrig  and  Sharp,  the  Company's  solicitors,  were 
instructed  to  bring  an  action  against  the  aforesaid 
Morning  Teapot ;  but,  after  a  great  deal  of  public 
display,  letter-writing,  pamphleteering,  fending  and 
proving,  that  eminent  legal  firm  declared  it  was  not 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  suit;  and  so  the 
whole  business  was  announced  to  have  been  a^ 
ranged  in  the  most  amicable  manner  possible. 

A  few  shares  were  next  issued,  and  private  friends 
were  sent  round  to  purchase  up  these  shares  at  a 
premium ;  so  that  the  transaction  took  wind,  and 
the  Company  succeeded  in  getting  itself  blamed  for 
allowing  only  the  acquaintances  of  the  Directors  to 
profit  by  the  speculation.  The  demand  for  shares 
was  therefore  inmiediate  and  great;  and  when  a 
piece  of  the  pavement  fronting  the  house  in  which 
the  offices  of  the  Company  were  situate,  was  robbed 
of  its  stone  and  subjected  to  the  process  of  the 
Asphalte,  the  enthusiasm  and  credulity  of  the  pub- 
lic in  favor  of  this  great  institution  knew  no  bounds. 
A  grand  dinner  was  given  by  the  Directors  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern ;  and  Mr.  Muggins  was  gen- 
erously permitted  by  the  worthy  Chairman  to  ad- 
vance the  Company  another  five  hundred  poundfi. 

Of  course.  Captain  Walsingham  could  no  longer 
remain  in  the  three-pair  back,  which  he  had  fo^ 
merly  occupied  in  the  New  Cut.  But  Mr.  Muggins 
had  a  ready-furnished  house  of  his  own  in  Broad 
street,  to  let ;  and  into  this  the  eminent  Chairman 
of  the  Universal  Stone-Expelling  and  Aspkalte-Sub- 
stituting  Equitable  Company  speedily  removed. 
With  his  usual  prudence,  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  intimate  to  the  public  that  he  had  ju.<t 
emerged  from  so  vulgar  a  region  aa  the  New  Cut ; 
he  accordingly  had  his  arrival  in  town,  from  Wal- 
singham Hall,  Stafibrdshirei  duly  inserted  in  the 
fasiiionablo  columns  of  the  Morning  Post,  and 
thence  conied  into  the  evening  papers. 


•♦• 


TOLD    YOU    SO 


A  FARMiJR  once,  with  many  a  comfort  blest, 

Honest  and  plain — his  plough  too  always  going, 
Still  wanting  something  more  to  crown  the  rest, 

Took  to  himself  a  wife,  active  and  knowing. 
Their  days  they  passed  with  harmony  full  fraught, 

And  nothing  knew  of  matrimonial  strife, 
Save  from  a  cant  phrase  that  his  dear  had  caught, 

Which  proved  the  torment  of  the  poor  man's  life. 
To  cut  the  matter  short,  a  curious  power 

She  boasted,  of  foretelling  each  event ; 
And  did  it  rain,  she  knew  there'd  be  a  shower. 

If  sinners  turned,  she  knew  that  they'd  repent. 
Whene'er  the  good  man,  vexed,  would  say, "  My  dear. 

Old  Hodge's  hogs  the  corn-fields  have  been  pltm- 
dering," 


Or  that  the  cows  had  eat  the  clover  bare, 

"  I  told  you  so,"  fihc^d  cry — "  why  are  you  won- 
dering y" 
When  freshets  rose,  and  swept  a  fence  or  gate, 

If  bams  blew  down,  or  cattle  went  astray, 
Or  neighbor  bowed  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate — 

*'I  told  you  so,"  his  loving  spouse  would  say. 
One  day,  to  prove  her  wondrous  foresight  more, 

He  hit  upon  a  plan  somewhat  uncouth : 
He  ran  into  his  house,  and  stoutly  swore 

The  hogs  had  eat  the  grindstone  up  smack  smooth. 
Up  starts  his  rib,  so  ominous  to  prove  it, 

And  gazing  in  his  agitated  face, 
Cries  out,  **  J  told  you  so,  then,  why  not  more  it? 

I  knew  it  stood  in  an  improper  place.** 


mrrosiAL  huuob. 


PICTOBIAL    HUKOB. 


SOUBTniHQ    LIKE 


Pabtrt  Cook.  Wh«t  b*Te  foa  bad,  sirf 

But.  I'tg  bad  tvo  Jellies,  scTcn  oTthtm,  and  cIctgii  otlhan,  and  aii  of  (Auk,  and  four  B 
.  oauHkge  roll,  ten  almond  cakeB,  and  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer. 


IIO,THIKO    LIKE    WAKM    BATniHQ. 
HoDo !  Hi !  Ilcrc !  Somebod; !     Fve  tamed  on  the  Hot  Water,  and  I  can't  turn  it  off  again  I 
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HUNTING   JOHN   DORY. 


BT  OEOROX  SOANE. 


Matthew  Muchuore  was  a  fat  little  gentleman, 
on  short  legs,  with  a  glistening  eje,  a  round  shiny 
fac«,  and  so  unctuoiis  withal  that  he  involuntarily 
impressed  you  with  the  idea  he  must  have  oil 
in  his  veins  instead  of  blood,  like  other  people. 
He  was  a  man  of  exquisite  taste — ^not  in  music,  nor 
yet  of  painting,  and  still  less  could  it  be  said  of  him 
that  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  taste 
in  dress,  or  dancing,  or  any  such  frivolities ;  no,  it 
was  in  the  matter  of  turtle  and  venison,  champagne 
and  Burgundy,  that  he  was  truly  great ;  in  these 
his  taste  was  pre-eminent.  Some  foolish  folks, 
whom  I  know,  can  see  nothing  to  admire  in  this 
faculty  of  appreciating  good  things,  and  make  it  a 
great  merit  that  their  coarse  throats  can  swallow 
any  thing.  But  why  should  not  taste  be  as  much 
cultivated  in  the  tongue  as  in  any  other  organ? 
Surely  there  is  quite  as  much  merit  in  being  able  to 
point  out  and  relish  the  various  niceties  of  some 
exquisite  dish — niceties  imperceptible  to  the  vul- 
gar,— as  in  the  faculty  of  enjoying  pictures  with  the 
eye,  or  music  with  the  ear.  So  thought  and  rea- 
soned the  great  Matthew,  and,  by  the  beard  of 
Plato,  many  worse  systems  of  philosophy  have  been 
and  still  are  current  in  the  world.  It  unluckily, 
however,  chanced  with  him  as  it  has  done  with  so 
many  other  people,  Nature  and  Fortune  could  by 
no  means  agree  in  electing  him  for «  common  fa- 
vorite, for,  while  the  one  had  endowed  him  with 
this  admirable  delicacy  of  palate,  the  other  had 
been  exceedingly  niggard  in  supplying  him  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  it.  Hence  it  followed  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  a  regular  diner-out,  if  he  meant 
to  dine  at  all ;  but,  as  he  had  a  fund  of  good  humor 
to  back  him,  could  tell  a  story  well,  and  was  besides 
no  mean  adept  in  the  art  of  flattery,  he  was  for  the 
most  part  a  welcome  guest  at  the  table  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, whom,  for  his  especial  convenience,  he 
took  care  should  be  as  numerous  as  possible.  They 
were  chosen,  moreover,  with  every  attention  to  the 
qualities  of  their  dinners,  so  that  a  certain  malicious 
wag  used  to  say  that  his  dining  frequently  at  any 
house  was  as  good  as  a  diploma  to  the  cook  of  that 
particular  establishment. 

Still  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  his  stomach 
got  baffled  and  disappointed  in  its  expectations; 
the  meals  even  of  his  most  valued  friends  were  not 
at  all  times  equally  choice  or  well-supplied ;  and  in 
more  than  one  instance,  when  dropping  in  and  in- 
Tited  to  stop,  the  dinner  which  he  fondly  expected 
would  consist  at  least  of  fish  and  fowl,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  better  things,  proved  to  be  that  opprobri- 
um on  decent  housekeeping,  cold  meat,  eked  out 
by  the  fragments  of  the  day  previous.  Sorely  was 
his  patience  tried,  and  his  philosophy  tasked  by 
such  occurrences;  for,  however  good-humored  a 
man  may  be,  every  human  temper  has  limits  to  its 
powers  of  endurance,  and  this  with  him  was  the 
limit — ^the  last  straw  on  the  back  of  the  overloaded 
camel ;  it  was  the  one  evil  of  life  that  he  could  not 
bear  without  wincing,  and  his  curses,  like  those  of 
Macbeth's  subjects,  were  not  loud,  but  deep.  At 
length,  after  long  and  serious  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject, ho  bethought  him  of  a  notable  expedient  by 
which  he  might  be  able  to  guess  his  bill  of  fare  be- 
forehand with  some  degree  of  certainty,  instead  of 


rashly  accepting  an  mvitation  which  might  end, 
when  too  late  to  retreat,  in  cold  orts  and  indigesti- 
ble pickles.  This  was,  to  inquire  at  the  various 
butchers  and  fishmongers  who  usually  supplied  hia 
friends,  what  their  several  customers  had  ordered, 
and  according  to  their  replies,  alt  duly  entered  and 
noted  down,  would  he  regulate  his  visits  for  the 
day. 

It  was  in  compliance  with  this  laudable  enstom 
that  our  oleaginous  little  friend  one  day  paid  a  visit 
to  the  King^s  fishmonger.  On  a  marble  slab  at  one 
side  of  the  shop  lay,  as  usual,  several  parcels  offish 
variously  ticketed,  according  to  their  several  desti- 
nations, and  as  he  was  by  this  time  well  known  to 
the  master,  he  was  of  course  permitted  to  examine 
those  important  records,  which  he  immediately  fas- 
tened upon  with  all  the  fftuto  of  an  antiquary  who 
has  luckily  discovered  an  illegible  MS.  There  were 
soles — better  never  appeared  at  the  table  of  a  duke ; 
cod-fish — the  worst  of  them  might  have  tempted  a 
Jew  to  forswear  his  creed,  and  sit  at  a  Christian's 
feast,  even  without  the  hope  of  cheating  him; 
salmon — the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  whole  court  of 
aldermen,  might  have  abandoned  the  greenest  tu^ 
tie,  or  the  highest  venison,  only  for  the  chance  of 
a  single  mouthful  But,  preeminent  amongst  them 
all  was  a  John  Dory — and  oh!  such  a  John!  so 
magnificent  in  his  proportions  I  so  delicate  in  hh 
complexion !  so  firm  in  his  texture !  of  a  verity  he 
might  have  been  eaten  even  as  he  lay  there,  in  all 
his  uncooked  loveliness,  unscathed  by  fire,  un- 
touched by  water,  unadulterated  by  sauce.  The 
heart  of  Matthew  leaped  within  him  as  he  gazed 
upon  this  noble  product  of  the  salt  seas ;  his  eyes 
and  mouth  ran  over  from  excess  of  rapture ;  his 
cheeks  grew  more  oleaginous  and  shiny,  the  inward 
spirit  lighting  up  his  face  as  a  farthing  rushlight 
dimly  burns  through  the  yellow  horn  of  a  lantern. 
A  moment's  glance  at  the  ticket  in  the  fish*s  jowl 
sufficed  to  show  him  that  John  was  intended  for  the 
table  oi  Liord  Spring.  Here  was  a  glorious  chance ! 
hia  lordship  was  one  of  those  who  constantly  asked 
him  to  dinner,  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
laughing  at  him.  **  But  let  him  laugh  who  wins  !** 
thought  Matthew  to  himself,  and  off  he  posted,  on 
the  wings  of  love — his  passion  really  deserved  the 
name — and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  to  be 
seen  knocking  at  his  lordship^s  door, — ^not  the  loud, 
bullying  dub-dub  of  an  importunate  dun,  nor  Uie 
consequential  rat-a-tat-tat  that  so  fitly  announces  an 
arii$tocratic  visitor,  nor  yet  the  sneaking  knock  of  a 
poor  artist  who  seeks  for  patronage, — but  a  sort  of 
conciliatory,  yet  firm  tat-tat-tu,  evincing  that  the 
knocker  has  great  respect  for  the  knockee,  but  still 
considers  himself  to  be  somebody  in  the  world. 

Now  it  happened  to  be  just  nine  oVlock,  conse- 
quently his  lordship  was  at  breakfast, — ^people  kept 
shocking  hours  in  those  days  to  what  they  do  now, 
— and  Matthew  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a 
ready  admission  to  him. 

<*  I  was  just  thinking  of  you,  Mat  I**  he  exclaimed, 
smiling  benignantly  on  the  epicure;  **I  have  a 
score  of  jovial  spirits  to  dine  with  me  to-day.  Sap- 
pose  you  join  our  party.'* 

Most  cheerfully  did  Matthew  accept  the  invita- 
tion. 
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At  this  moment  a  serrant  entered,  bearing  on  a 
silirer  tray  a  small  pink-colored  note,  redolent  with 
all  the  perfumes — ^not  of  Arabia,  but  of  Dc  la  Croix, 
or  some  other  of  his  odorous  brethren.  It  was  from 
Madame  Pantalon,  a  fashionable  Frenchwoman,  in 
whom  his  lordship  especially  delighted.  As  he  read 
her  perfumed  missive,  a  bland  smile  stole  over  his 
face,  indicative  of  satisfaction  with  the  writer,  and 
he  inquired  of  the  servant  what  game  there  was  in 
the  house?" 

"  None,"  was  the  reply. 

Whereat  his  lordship,  giving  a  short,  dissatisfied 
**  humph !"  demanded  if  there  was  any  fish. 

*'  Only  a  John  Dory,"  said  the  gentleman^s  gentle- 
man, **  which  has  just  come  in  for  your  lordship^s 
table  to-day." 

"  Is  it  a  fine  fish,  Mortimer?" 

**  Remarkably,  your  lordship." 

**That  will  do,  then.  Send  it  to  Madame  Panta- 
lon, with  my  compliments,  and  say  that  I  may  per- 
haps see  her  to-morrow." 

Mortimer  accordingly  departed.  But  Matthew, 
unfortunate  Matthew !  the  color  fled  from  his  rubi- 
cund cheeks,  and  ho  sate  the  image  of  despair. 
Dido,  abandoned  by  the  false  .£neas,  did  not  look 
more  disconsolately  after  the  ship  of  the  flying 
traitor. 

**  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  exclaimed 
his  lordship.     **  Are  you  ill.  Mat  ?" 

"  Only  a  little  touch  of  my  old  complaint,  a  little 
Tertigo,  or  so,"  said  Matthew,  the  color  bounding 
back  again  to  his  cheeks. 

"God  bless  ray  soul!"  exclaimed  his  lordship, 
starting  up,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  bell-pull ; 
"  he's  going  to  have  a  fit ;  Til  send  for  Dr.  Stumps." 

"Not  at  all  necessary,  my  lord;  I  am  much  bet- 
ter now ;  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  is  all  that  is  requi- 
mte ;  so,  with  your  leave,  Til  just  step  into  the  park 
for  an  hour  or  so." 

"  Then  I  must  not  expect  you  to  dinner  to-day,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  his  lordship,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy. 

"  I  fear  not ;  but,  perhaps,  as  I  shall  be  so  close, 
I  may  look  in  upon  Madame." 

At  this  reply,  carelessly  and  dexterously  as  it  was 
given,  the  words  seeming  to  slip  from  Matthew's 
lips  almost  without  his  consciousness,  a  sudden 
light  flashed  upon  his  lordship.  He  looked  steadily 
at  his  visitor  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  with 
a  knowing  laugh, 

"  Do  so.  Mat ;  John  Dory  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  your  complaint ;  and  you  can  hint  to  Isa- 
bella that  the  fish  I  have  just  sent  will  not  keep  till 
to-morrow." 

Matthew  now  shuffled  out  of  the  room,  with  joy 
at  his  heart,  and  posted  off  to  the  little  Frenchwo- 
man's. Here,  as  his  lordship's  friend,  he  was  of 
coarse  made  welcome,  but  not  a  word  did  the  lady 
say  about  dinner,  despite  of  all  his  hints  about  un- 
occupied time,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
himself.  Madame,  baffled,  as  it  seemed,  by  his  long 
▼isit,  at  last  begged  he  would  stay  and  dine  with  her. 

"  But  this  is  fast-day,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  with 
US  Catholics,  and  I  have  nothing  but  my  favorite 
dish  of  Maccaroni.'* 

"  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  epicure, 
"  then  John  has  not  come  ?" 

"Jean!"  said  the  kdy,  opening  her  eyes  to  the 
utmost,  and  ^ving  a  shrug,  such  as  only  a  French- 
woman can  give.     "  What  Jean  ?" 

"  The  beautiful  John  Dory !"  cried  Matthew,  more 
in  the  way  of  exclamation  than  vply. 


"Monsieur  Dory?"  said  Madame;  "I  shall  not 
be  acquaint  with  no  Monsieur  Dory." 

"  If  any  thing  should  have  happened  to  him  on 
the  road !  exclaimed  Matthew,  without  noticing  the 
lady's  disclaimer,  fortified  as  it  was  by  a  double 
negative;  "if  that  careless  rascal  should  have 
dropped  him  in  the  mud !" 

"Mais,  mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Madame,  waxing 
impatient  and  irritable,  "  I  shall  not  know  him,  no, 
nothing  at  all.     Who  is  monsieur  V" 

"Bah!"  said  Matthew,  angrily;  "he's  no  mon- 
sieur, he's  a  fish,  the  loveliest  that  ever  smoked 
upon  a  table!" 

Madame  burst  out  into  a  prolonged  fit  of  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Du  poisson !  ah  t  mon  Dieu !  k  present.  Now 
I  shall  comprcnds, — you  was  intend  an  ugly  mon- 
ster, with  a  huge  head,  comme  9a — ah !  comme  il 
etoitlaid!" 

"  Ugly?  he  was  beautiful!" 

"  Eh !  mon  Dieu !  you  shall  have  de  taste  bien 
extraordinaire;  mais  n'importe;  I  shall  no  like 
such  poissons,  and  have  send  him  to  my  old  ami, 
Monsieur  Dumas." 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Of  Monsieur 
Dumas  he  absolutely  knew  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Catholic  priest,  a  danger- 
ous character  to  associate  with  in  those  days,  when 
Popery  was  very  generally  believed  to  have  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
who,  even  then,  according  to  the  best  intelligence 
from  abroad,  was  preparing  to  make  another  strug- 
gle for  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Independently, 
then,  of  the  peril,  there  would  be  no  little  difficulty 
in  contriving  fot  himself  a  place  at  the  dinner-table 
of  a  perfect  stranger. 

It  was  a  daring  scheme  which  our  epicure  medi- 
tated; some  may  even  feel  disposed  to  call  it  a 
piece  of  matchless  impudence :  and  in  the  very  out- 
set his  confidence  was  destined  to  be  put  to  a  severe 
trial.  Scarcely  had  he  time  to  rejoice  in  his  dex- 
terity in  obtaining  his  release  from  Madame  and  a 
maccaroni  dinner,  than  he  encountered  the  mis- 
chief-loving Sir  Frederick  Sands. 

"My  good  fellow!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that 
was  meant  to  express  much  friendly  anxiety,  "  what 
on  earth  could  take  you  to  the  house  of  that  French- 
woman ?  Don't  you  Icnow  that  to  be  seen  going 
there  is  to  be  suspected  of  Jacobitism  in  these  days, 
and  that  to  be  so  suspected  is  the  nearest  way  to  a 
halter  and  gibbet  of  your  own  ?  But  whither  away 
so  fast?" 

"To  Lord  Spring!"  answered  Matthew,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  free  himself  from  the  knight's 
grasp. 

"Then  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  knight,  "on 
the  very  fair  chance  you  have  of  being  hanged 
forthwith.  Why,  Lord  Spring  is  one  of  the  staimch- 
est  adherents  of  the  Pretender !  there  was  a  talk 
only  the  other  day  of  sending  him  to  the  Tower 
upon  suspicion." 

Matthew's  jaw  immediately  dropped,  and  his 
whole  face  elongated  prodigiously  at  this  intima- 
tion. But  yet,  to  give  up  his  John  Dory !  it  was 
impossible  to  entertain  such  an  idea  for  a  single 
moment. 

"  Come  what  may  come,"  thought  he  to  himself, 
"  I  must  and  will  dine  upon  John  this  blessed  day, 
— yea,  though  I  should  lose  my  head  for  it  to-mor- 
row." 
Resolution  worthy  of  a  Roman !  and  by  way  of 
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tempering  so  much  courage  with  a  due  mixture  of 
caution  and  prudence^  he  communicated  the  whole 
history  of  his  past  and  future  wanderings  to  Sir 
Frederick,  so  that  in  case  of  any  accident  he  might 
have  a  staunch  loyalist  and  a  true-blue  Protestant 
to  fall  back  upon  for  a  character.  To  all  these  de- 
tails did  his  mischievous  auditor  seriously  incline, 
and  having  heard  him  out,  commended  with  lauda- 
ble gravity  his  pursuit  of  the  fish — the  fiying  fish, 
as  he  called  it, — but  all  the  time  with  the  secret  in- 
tention of  leading  him  into  a  scrape  before  the  day 
was  over.  Somehow  or  other,  it  generally  happens 
that  when  a  man  is  bent  on  any  mischief,  the  devil 
is  sure  to  be  ready  at  his  elbow  with  the  means. 
And  so  it  chanced  now.  Scarcely  had  Matthew 
bade  farewell  to  Ms  insidious  adviser,  than  a  certain 
secretary,  well  known  as  a  Government  spy,  made 
his  appearance  on  the  scene.  Touching  bis  hat  to 
Sir  Frederick,  he  was  about  to  pass  on,  as  one  who 
thought  his  absence  was  more  likely  to  be  agreeable 
than  his  company,  when  the  latter,  staying  him, 
said, 

"  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Breedon  I" 

The  spv  started  at  the  summons,  not  quite  satis- 
fied whether  he  was  going  to  receive  a  bribe  or  a 
beating,  for  bis  conscience,  without  being  asked, 
assured  him  he  had  quite  as  good  a  right  to  expect 
one  as  the  other.  He  stopped,  notwithstanding ; 
blows  being  much  too  common  an  occurrence  with 
him  to  let  the  fear  of  them  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
better  chance. 

"Well  met,  Mr.  Breedon  I**  cried  ffir  Frederick, 
hastily ;  "  you  have  come  in  the  very  nick  to  do  a 
service  to  the  state,  and  to  yourself  at  the  same 
time." 

Mr.  Breedon  instantly  called  up  a  look  of  patriot- 
ism that  would  have  done  **  honor  to  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all," — it  was  absolutely  Brutus  in 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers, — a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  costume  of  ancient  Rome. 

"  Tou  see  that  short,  fat  man,  in  the  blue  coat 
and  grey  trowsers  ?  Yonder,  I  mean, — he  is  look- 
ing in  at  the  pastrycook^s  window, — ^now  he  walks 
on  again.    Do  you  mark  him  ?" 

"  I  have  him,"  said  the  spy,  eagerly 

"  Then  follow  him ;  watch  him ;  do  not  lose  him 
for  a  moment." 

"  I  wonH." 

"  He's  a  Jesuit  in  disguise !"  continued  Sir  Fred- 
erick, sinking  his  voice  into  a  mysterious  whisper. 

"Is  he,  indeed!"  said  the  spy,  in  a  similar  tone ; 
"  but  truly  I  thought  as  much ;  he  has  all  the  air 
of  St.  Omer's  about  him,  though  he*s  much  fatter 
than  the  breed  in  general." 

"  Fat  as  he  is,  he  brings  letters  from  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  Jacobites  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
He  has  just  come  out  of  Madame  Pantalon's — you 
must  have  heard  of  her — she  corresponds  with  half 
the  Catholics  in  England,  and  he  is  now  going  to 
Mr.  Dumas,  who  is  generally  suspected  for  a  Jesuit." 

Off  galloped  the  spy  in  pursuit  of  Matthew,  who, 
in  his  no  less  eager  pursuit  of  the  John  Dory,  had 
by  this  time  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Dumas.  For 
a  moment  a  qualm  of  bashfulness  withheld  his  up- 
lifted hand  from  the  knocker,  but  he  thought  of 
John,  and  immediately  was  himself  again.  Down 
came  the  knocker,  out  came  the  servant,  and  in 
went  the  modest  Matthew,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  wished  to  see  Mr.  Dumas  on  a  very  urgent  busi- 
ness. In  a  few  minutes,  a  message  was  brought 
down  from  the  master  of  the  house,  expressing  his 


readiness  to  see  the  urgent  gentleman,  and  up 
marched  Matthew  into  the  drawing-room,  under  the 
convoy  of  the  servant,  who,  having  placed  a  chair, 
again  withdrew  to  the  lower  regions,  leaving  the 
two  principals  looking  at  each  other  in  nlence. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,"  at  length  said  the 
veracious  Matthew ;  "  when  I  asked  for  Mr.  Dumai, 
I  fully  expected  to  see  a  very  different  person, — 
one,  indeed,  who  is  not  half  your  years,  and  permit 
me  to  add,  who  is  by  no  means  so  well  calculated 
as  yourself  for  the  higher  walks  of  life." 

"  There  needs  no  apology,  Mr.  Muchmore,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  peering  out  the  name  from  a 
furtive  glance  at  the  card,  which  he  still  held  in 
hand. 

^'  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my  stupid  blunder,"  re- 
plied the  bashful  visitant,  "  and  fear  I  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  object  of  my  search.  I 
have  already  been  over  half  London." 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  took  the  hint,  and 
politely  requested  him  to  be  seated.  Here  was  one 
point  gained,  at  all  events. 

"  Tou  are  too  good,"  said  Matthew ;  "  I  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  with  Lord  Spring ;  but,  no  mat- 
ter ;  I  can  put  off  that  business  to  another  day." 

"Lord  Spring  1"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman; 
"  you  are  acquainted  with  that  excellent  nobleman, 
— my  worthy  friend,  if  I  may  presume  to  call  him 
so?*^ 

"  Intimately,"  replied  Matthew ;  "  I  wis  at  his 
breakfast-table  this  very  morning." 

Our  epicure  had  struck  the  right  chord.  The 
benevolent  old  gentleman  came  at  once  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend's  friend,  and  throwing  off  the 
last  shades  of  reserve,  earnestly  pressed  him  to  take 
some  refreshments.  "  Would  he  like  wine  ind  bis- 
cuits ?  or  did  he  prefer  a  sandwich  ?" 

" Much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Matthew ;  "but,  as 
I  like  to  dine  early,  I  seldom  eat  anything  before 
that  meal." 

This  was  a  wise  forbearance,  and  showed  the 
delicacy  of  his  tact,  but  still  did  not  produce  the 
hoped-for  invitation  ;  so  Matthew  did  ail  that  could 
be  done  in  such  a  dilemma.  He  made  himself  as 
agreeable  as  possible, — told  a  thousand  pleasant 
anecdotes,  at  which,  indeed,  he  was  an  adept,— dis- 
cussed every  subject  that  he  thought  most  likely  to 
prove  interesting  to  his  host, — and,  in  short,  played 
bis  part  so  well,  that  the  old  gentleman  at  last  re- 
quested the  favor  of  his  company  to  dinner. 

"  Oh  I  John  Dory !  John  Dory !"  mentally  ejacu- 
lated the  delighted  Matthew,  "at  last  I  have  thee  I 
— post  tot  casuSj  tot  discrimina  renim—- after  so 
many  cruel  disappointments,  so  many  bufifetings  of 
unkind  fortune  I 

On  his  invitation  being  accepted,  the  old  gentle- 
man politely  expressed  a  hope  that  his  guest  might 
be  able  to  make  a  meal  of  the  Lenten  diet  he  had 
to  set  before  him.  "  Not  expecting,"  he  said,  **the 
pleasure  of  any  company,  he  had  nothing  better  for 
dinner  than  some  Boup-maigre  and  an  omeUtteP 

At  this  announcement,  Matthew  was  thunde^ 
struck — ^no  John  Dory,  after  all!  Had  Fate  he^ 
self  entered  the  lists  against  him,  and  vowed  to 
make  him  a  second  Tantalus  ?  He  groaned  inward- 
ly at  the  idea.  And  what  had  become  of  the  fish! 
— whither  had  it  gone  ? — ^who  was  the  lucky  mortal 
destined  by  too  partial  fortune  to  feed  upon  its 
sweetneas  ?  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  sohitioa 
of  these  knotty  points,  except,  indeed,  bj  putting 
the  question  directly  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  thii 
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was  rather  too  mnch  eren  for  the  modesty  of  our 
friend  Matthevr ;  so  he  fidgeted,  and  bit  his  finsers, 
and  looked  foolish,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his 
host,  i^ho  coiUd  only  attribute  these  symptoms  to 
discontent  with  the  Lenten  fare  he  had  announced. 
In  his  usual  spirit  of  kindness,  therefore,  he  said, 

"  *Tis  a  pity  you  did  not  happen  to  call  a  few 
minutes  earlier,  as  in  that  case  I  might  have  amend- 
ed our  meal  with  a  splendid  John  Dory.  It  had 
just  come  in  from  an  old  friend ;  but  being  much 
too  great  a  treat  for  a  bachelor  dining  alone,  I  sent 
it  off  to  good  Master  Gillies." 

"The  hunchbacked  tailor  of  Cheapside?"  said 
Matthew,  with  sudden  vivacity. 

*'  The  same,"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  *'  Odd 
enough  that,  high  or  low,  you  should  seem  to  know 
all  my  acquaintance." 

"  Very  odd,"  responded  Matthew.  "  And  now  I 
think  of  it,  I  promised  to  see  him  to-day  by  one 
o'clock.  It's  on  the  matter  of  a  bill  of  some  stand- 
ing ; — and  really  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  forget  it." 

Great  was  the  old  gentleman's  admiration  of  this 
spirit  of  punctuality, — so  great,  indeed,  that  he  was 
not  particularly  urgent  with  Matthew  to  fulfil  his 
first  promise  of  dining  with  him  on  omelette  and 
soup-maigre ;  so  that  our  unctuous  friend  once 
more  found  himself  in  the  street  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  John  Dory.  But  in  proportion  as  his  speed 
brought  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  tailor's  well- 
known  shop,  so  did  his  confidence  in  himself  and 
his  cause  decline,  the  fact  being  that  he  was  in 
Kaster  Gillies'  books,  but  not  in  his  good  books, 
and  between  the  two  there  is  a  wide  difference. 
Poor  Matthew's  appetite  quailed  for  a  moment  when 
he  remembered  this  circumstance,  and  how  much 
worse  than  gout  or  rheumatism  was  the  twinge 
from  a  bailiff's  paw,  however  lightly  laid  upon  the 
shoulder ;  but  John  Dory  still  gleamed  to  his  fancy 
in  the  distance,  marshalling  him  the  way  that  he 
should  go,  as  whilom  the  visionary  dagger  led  Mac- 
beth to  the  king's  bed-room.  On  it  beckoned  him, 
and  on  he  went,  as  if  writs  had  been  only  innocent 
bits  of  parchment,  with  no  more  harm  in  them  than 
so  many  strips  for  tailors'  measures. 

In  this  desperate  mood,  he  entered  the  domicil  of 
the  redoubted  fashioner,  and  though  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  visitant  a  dark  cloud  passed  over  the 
hunchback's  face,  yet  this  was  transitory  as  an 
April  shower,  and  like  that  was  succeeded  by  a  fair 
sunshine. 

**  I  have  not  come  to  pay  you,"  said  Matthew, 
deeming  it  wisest  to  anticipate  the  attack  that  he 
knew  else  awaited  him, — ''  I  have  not,  indeed." 

*'I  did  not  suppose  you  had,"  answered  the 
hunchback,  in  a  mild  voice.  **  It's  rather  the  old 
suit  for  a  new  suit,  I  should  imagine."  And  the 
little  man  chuckled  as  gently  at  his  own  facctious- 
ness,  as  if  he  were  half  ashamed  of  doing  any  thing 
lo  much  out  of  character. 

Matthew  of  course  laughed,  and  in  a  much  louder 
key,  as  in  prudence  bound ;  but  the  next  moment, 
putting  on  a  demure  face,  he  gravely  said,  '*  No,  no. 
Master  Gillies;  henceforth  I  intend  incurring  no 
fresh  bills  till  I  have  paid  off  what  I  already  owe." 

"A  very  virtuous  resolution,"  said  the  hunch- 
back, with  a  smile.  What  that  smile  meant,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  divine ;  but  it  made  Matthew  feel 
any  thing  rather  than  comfortable. 

**  I  have  only  called,"  he  said,  **  that  you  might 
see  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  2K>r  the  little  unset- 
tled account  between  us." 


Again  the  hunchback  gave  one  of  his  inexplicable 
leers,  and  his  voice  lost  none  of  its  wonted  gentle- 
ness, as  he  replied,  **  Well,  that  does  show  an  hon- 
est mind;  there's  at  least  the  intention  to  pay- 
when  you  can." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Matthew,  hastily. 

"  And  now  you  are  here,"  said  the  hunchback, 
**  perhaps  you  will  honor  my  poor  house  by  takinff 
your  nooning  with  me  ? — some  cake  and  a  glass  of 
sherry  ?" 

*'Nay,  that  were  to  spoil  your  dinner;  for  I 
know  you  keep  early  hours,  and  it's  hard  upon  two 
already ;  but,  if  it  does  not  put  you  too  much  out 
of  your  way,  I'll  take  a  snack  with  you  when  you 
sit  down  to  dinner." 

**  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  company,"  said  the 
tailor.  "  Excuse  me,  though,  for  a  few  minutes , 
I  have  some  orders  to  give  the  men  in  the  work- 
shop." 

"  Oh  I  don't  let  me  interfere  with  business,"  ex- 
claimed Matthew.  "  Do  exactly  as  if  I  were  not 
here." 

To  this  the  hunchback  only  replied  by  one  of  his 
uncomfortable  smiles,  and  edged  off,  something  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  a  crab,  into  his  back-parlor. 

*'  Confound  the  little  distortion  l"  muttered  Mat- 
thew, OS  the  door  closed  upon  his  host ;  **  I  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  him  to-day.  Now  if  he  has 
gone  out  only  to  send  for  one  of  the  city-officers, 
meaning  to  pack  me  off  to  the  Compter,  now  that 
he  has  me  in  the  rat-trap  ?  Oh,  John  Dory !  John 
Dory !  what  toils,  what  perils  do  I  encounter  for 
thv  sake  I" 

This  was  a  wise  suspicion,  all  things  considered, 
and  it  was  not  a  little  strengthened  when,  through 
the  shop-window,  he  saw  one  of  the  hunchback's 
myrmidons  hurrying  along  like  one  who  is  bound 
on  a  business  that  requires  no  ordinary  despatch. 

After  such  a  hint,  it  would  have  been  no  very 
prudent  mea^ture  to  have  trusted  implicitly  to  his 
host's  smiles :  out,  therefore,  he  darted,  and  fol- 
lowed, though  not  too  closely,  the  steps  of  the  fly- 
ing tailor,  till  he  saw  him  enter  a  house  with  grated 
windows,  and  a  huge  brass  plate  affixed.  On  the 
latter,  even  at  that  distance,  he  could  plainly  read, 
^  Thomas  Fangs,  Officer  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex," — a  proof  that  even  in  those  days 
bailiffs  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  so  endeavored  to  cloak  a  foul  office  by  a 
fine  name.  Here  was  **  confirmation  strong  as 
proof  of  holy  writ;"  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  the  tailor's  man  had  not  been  in  the  house 
more  than  a  minute  when  ho  came  out  again  with 
Mr.  Fangs  himself  in  his  best  top-boots,  a  dirty, 
bandy-legged  follower  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this 
respectable  party.  Off  flew  Matthew  the  instant 
his  eye  caught  them,  up  this  alley  and  down  an- 
other, till  he  was  fairly  brought  to  a  stand,  from 
want  of  breath,  at  a  timber-yard  on  the  river  side. 
By  a  sort  of  blind  impulse  be  dashed  into  the  yard, 
and  finding  the  door  of  communication  open  be- 
tween that  and  the  house  a(\joining,  he  entered 
without  hesitation,  and  scampered  up  stairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  much  to  the  surprise  of  those  who 
were  sitting  about  the  fire-place  in  expectation  of 
their  dinner. 

*'■  Mr.  Muchmore !"  cried  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

"Matthew!"  exclaimed  the  master;  "where,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  do  you  come  from  ? — and  why 
in  this  strange  fashion  ?  One  would  fancy  you  had 
dropt  down  from  the  clouds  amongst  us." 
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The  sound  of  these  familiar  Yoioes  acted  upon 
Matthew  like  cold  water  dashed  into  the  face  of  a 
patient  just  about  to  go  off  into  a  fit.  His  alarm 
at  tailors  and  bailiffs  passed  away  in  a  minute ;  and 
he  at  once  saw  that  he  bad  stumbled^  without  know- 
ing it,  into  the  house  of  an  old  friend, — no  other, 
indeed,  than  John  Gillies,  the  timber-merchant.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  party  looked  the 
most  astonished, — Matthew,  or  mine  host  and  his 
family ;  but  the  former,  with  whom  bashfulness  was 
at  no  time  a  predominant  failing,  soon  recovered 
hunself  enough  to  stammer  out  in  excuse,  that, 
wishing  to  cut  a  most  unpleasant  acquaintance,  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  merchant's  dwelling.  Now 
this  certainly  was  the  truth,  only  it  happened  to  be 
truth  in  disguise,  and  it  passed  muster  very  well 
with  the  frank-hearted  man  of  deals,  who  invited 
him,  since  he  was  there,  to  stay  and  take  pot-luck 
with  the  family. 

**  By  the  by,"  he  said,  *'  we  have  had  an  odd  ac- 
cident to-day,  that  I  was  angry  enough  about  at 
the  time,  but  which  I  am  not  sorry  for  now  that  I 
find  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 
A  fine  John  Dory  was  brought  to  the  house  about 
half  an  hour  ago,  and,  as  it  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Gillies, — some  namesake,  of  mine,  I  suppose, — the 
cook  thought  it  had  been  sent  in  by  me  to  eke  out 
a  short  dinner,  and  without  farther  ceremony 
popped  it  into  the  fish-kettle.  It  was  only  from  a 
few  words  dropped  casually  that  I  learned  the  mis- 
take, and  then  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  rectifying 
it — the  fish  was  nearly  half-boiled;  so,  although 
somewhat  against  my  conscience,  I  e'en  left  Master 
John  where  I  found  him — ^in  hot  water," 

Here  was  a  pleasant  stroke  of  that  whimsical 
jade.  Fortune — after  having  hunted  John  Dory  all 
the  morning  to  no  purpose,  now  to  stumble  upon 
him  in  a  place  and  at  a  time  when  such  a  thing 
could  be  least  expected.  The  heart  of  Mat,  there- 
fore, leaped  and  was  glad  within  him  at  the  messen- 
ger's stupidity  in  consigning  the  precious  cargo  to 
a  wrong  port,  and  internally  he  vowed  to  make 
himself  amends  by  many  a  precious  morsel  for  all 
his  previous  disappointments.  But  "  Vhomme  pro- 
pose^  et  Dieu  dUpose^^"*  says  the  proverb,  and  so  it 
turned  otit  on  the  present  occasion.  f 

It  was  past  the  usual  dinner-hour,  and  the  tim- 
ber-merchant, having  repeatedly  consulted  his 
watch  at  short  intervals,  and  as  often  received 
from  it  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  fact,  began  to 
be  impatient ;  his  wife  smiled  more  and  more  lan- 
guidly in  answer  to  his  increasing  complaints  of  the 
cook's  want  of  punctuality ;  the  young  ladies  looked 
pale  and  dull  from  fasting ;  and  when  nearly  half 
an  hour  had  thus  elapsed,  and  still  no  call  came  to 
dinner,  even  Matthew's  previous  hilarity  and  tri- 
umph gave  way  to  certain  unpleasant  misgivings, 
though  he,  too,  was  silent,  hiding  in  his  bosom,  as 
whilom  did  the  Spartan  boy,  the  foe  that  was  de- 
vouring him. 

At  length,  instead  of  dinner,  two  strangers  were 
announced,  the  one  a  little,  thin,  dapper  coxcomb, 
in  a  sky-blue  coat,  and  the  other  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  varlct,  with  legs  and  arms  conformable, 
and  a  bull-neck,  admirably  calculated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  huge  head  that  rested  on  it. 

*' That's  Mr.  Muchmore,"  cried  the  sky-blue  indi- 
vidual, pointing  to  our  friend  Matthew. 

**  Then  you  must  come  with  me,"  said  the  more 
rugged  personage,  stepping  forward. 

"Not  so,  friend,"  replied  the  merchant    "TU 


be  his  bail,  and  I  hardly  think  youll  Tentore  to  re- 
fuse it." 

**  Bail !"  said  the  man,  with  a  sardonic  grin ;  "  it'i 
much  you  know  of  these  matters.  Why,  it  ain't 
bailable, — not  in  no  court." 

**  Not  bailable !"  cried  the  merchant.  "  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing !" 

"  You  hear  it  now,  then,"  said  the  man,  "  and  it's 
I  that  tells  you — John  Holdfast ;  so  mind,  old  gen- 
tleman, you  remember  it  another  time." 

Before  the  merchant  could  deliver  himself  of  the 
angry  reply  that  was  at  his  tongue*s  end,  Mr.  Bree- 
don — ^for  it  was  no  other  than  that  worthy — grace- 
fully stepped  forward,  and,  with  as  much  joy  in  his 
face  as  if  he  were  communicating  the  fdeasantest 
news  imaginable,  informed  him  that  his  friend  was 
not  arrested  for  debt,  but  apprehended  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason. 

*^  Me !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Matthew, — *' ap- 
prehend me  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason !  There 
must  be  some  mistake  I" 

"  That  'ere's  no  consam  of  mine,"  cried  the  Boir 
Street  myrmidon.  "  Make  the  Old  Bailey  jury  be- 
lieve as  much,  and  it  may  save  you  a  ride  to  Tv- 
burn." 

*' Are  you  sure  that  this  gentleman  is  the  person 
intended  in  your  warrant  ?  asked  the  merchant, 
quite  satisfied  that  his  fat  friend  was  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  mix  himself  up  in  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

*' You're  precious  hard  of  belief,"  replied  the 
man,  with  a  sneer.  *^Bead  the  warrant  your- 
self" 

The  merchant  took  the  sealed  parchment,  and 
seemed  to  scan  it  over  and  over  again,  his  perplexi- 
ty being  any  thing  but  lessened  by  the  perusal  At 
length  he  said,  "The  warrant  bears  your  naroe, 
sure  enough.  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  inform- 
ing scoundrel  has  been  trumping  up  this  ridiculous 
charge,  in  the  hope  of  somehow  or  other  making 
money  of  you.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  I  fear," 
continued  the  merchant.  "You  must  needs  go, 
and  I  will  go  with  you  to  see  that  yoa  have  fiiir 
play  in  this  matter." 

For  the  first  time,  in  the  whole  course  of  that 
eventful  day,  was  Matthew  false  to  the  memory  of 
John  Dory. 

The  magistrate,  into  whose  awful  presence  Mat- 
thew was  now  led,  or  rather  dragged,  was  devoted, 
as  becomes  a  worshipful  law-dispenser,  soul  and 
body  to  the  powers  that  be.  Short  work  was  made 
with  Matthew.  Ho  was  fully  committed  to  Kew- 
gate  to  take  his  trial,  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  be- 
ing hanged,  unless  some  Deus  ex  machind  descend- 
ed, in  this  the  fifth  and  last  act,  to  save  him  from 
the  gallows. 

The  hours  passed  sadly  enough  with  the  unlucky 
prisoner ;  confused  visions  of  rope,  and  John  Dorj, 
and  bailifi*s,  floated  before  his  troubled  brain,  and 
even  his  appetite  failed  him,  though  the  jailor  very 
affectionately  placed  before  him  a  nice  loaf  of  sonr 
black  bread,  and  a  large  pitcher  full  to  the  brim  of 
Thames  water.  Nor  were  matters  much  mended 
when  night  came.  In  spite  of  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  a  bundle  of  somewhat  musty  straw, 
poor  Matthew  could  not  for  a  long  time  compose 
himself  to  sleep ;  and  even  when,  at  a  late  hour,  bis 
eyes  at  length  were  closed,  his  dreams  had  Just  the 
same  color  as  his  waking  fancies :  they  were  made 
up  of  fish,  bailiffs,  and  hangmen.  In  one  of  them 
he  cut  off  his  own  head  with  his  own  hands,  and 
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held  it  up  to  the  admirinff  multitude,  the  said  head 
discoursing  most  feelingly  all  the  time  on  the  wis- 
dom of  eating  apple-sauce  with  fish,  and  stufiing 
goose  with  parsley  and  red-herrings ! 

It  was  now  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  and 
Hat,  from  want  of  his  usual  food  and  sleep,  had 
grown  more  disconsolate  than  ever,  when  suddenly 
the  dungeon-door  opened,  and  Sir  Frederick  ap- 
peared, his  finger  on  his  lip  to  intimate  the  necessi- 
ty of  silence,  and  an  expression  of  fear  in  bis  face, 
that  effectually  stifled  the  joyful  exclamation  that 
was  rismg  to  greet  his  presence. 

"Bribery! — escape! — caution!"  he  whispered 
rapidly,  and  seizing  Matthew's  by  no  means  unwil- 
ling hand,  he  led  him  forth  from  the  dungeon. 

At  last  he  found  himself  whirled  along  the  streets 
in  Sir  Frederick's  own  carriage.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  he  venture  to  ask  how  this  wonderful  es- 
cape had  been  contrived.  Sir  Frederick  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  My  good  fellow,  your  escape  is  all  a  hoax.  I 
heard  from  Breedon  what  had  happened — ^indeed, 
to  own  the  truth,  it  was  I  who  set  him  on — and  im- 
mediately I  went  and  explained  all  to  my  friend, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  gave  me  an  order  for  your 


discharge.    More  than  that,  he  is  anxious  to  see 
you,  and  has  invited  you  to  dinner." 

"  To  dinner !"  sighed  Matthew,  for  the  thought  of 
John  Dory  rushed  full  upon  his  memory,  now  that 
he  felt  himself  safe,  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

Matthew  was  duly  introduced  to  the  minister, 
and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  select  party  of  friends 
of  both  sexes.  There  was  the  welcome  clatter  of 
plates  and  glasses, — ^the  delicious  odor  of  soup  from 
the  yet  uncovered  tureen, — then  the  serving-men 
stepped  noiselessly  forward,  and  all  the  covers  were 
simultaneously  removed, — all,  save  one,  and  that 
one  stood  before  Matthew.  A  moment's  pause  fol- 
lowed—every eye  was  fixed  with  an  odd  expression 
upon  our  unctuous  friend,  who  actually  gasped  with 
expectation.  His  color  went  and  came  like  a  young 
lady  when  first  listening  to  a  lover,  or  like  a  dying 
dolphin,  only  the  simile  is  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear — the  servant,  at  a  sign  from  his  master,  re- 
moved the  cover — and  what  a  glorious  sight ! — it 
was — yes,  it  was  a  John  Dory ! — a  fresh  John  Dory  I 
— a  plump  John  Dory ! — fresher,  plumper  than  that 
for  which  he  had  gone  through  so  many  trials! 
H^PPyt  ^&PP7t  happy  Matthew ! 


-•♦♦- 


THESEUS    AND    ARIADNE. 


BT  J.    R.   PLANCHE. 


So  drained  is  every  source  of  mirth,  so  low  the 

muses'  spring, 
Tis  quite  a  puzzle  now-a-days  to  find  a  theme  to 

sing. 
Of  modem  dames  and  heroes  jyou  have  heard 

enough,  and  so 
ni  sing  of  one  or  two  who  flourished  many  years 

ago. 


In  ancient  times  the  Isle  of  Crete  through  all  the 

world  was  famed. 
And   by  a  mighty  monarch  governed,  who   was 

Minos  named. 
On  Athens  he  made  war,  and  thrashM  her  army 

and  her  fleet. 
Until  they  wished  with  all  their  hearts  that  he  was 

Minos  Crete. 


This  monarch  to  a  monster  was  allied  in  some 
degree; 

A  greater  brute — the  monster,  mind — ^no  eye  did 
ever  see : 

If  we  may  trust  the  poets,  be  was  called  the  Mino- 
taur, 

And,  half  a  man  and  half  a  bull,  was  reckon'd  quite 
a  bore  I 


A  labyrinth  he  livM  ui,  as  said  poets  also  say ; 

And  never  fasted  save  when  he  had  nought  where- 
on to  prey. 

This  labyrinth  was  hard  to  thread,  according  to 
report, 

And  very  like  the  one  no  doubt  you've  seen  at 
Hampton  Court. 
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King  Minos,  having  thump'd  his  foes,  politely  did 

desire  'em 
To  day  a  yearly  tribute  to  this  aemi-bovemgue  vi- 

rum: 
Seven  fine  young  men,  seven  fair  young  muds-* 

with  cruel  glee  he  drove  'em — 
To  furnish  for  an  annual  feast  to  this  temi-virumque 

bovemt 


But  Just  as  the  Athenians  had  begmi  in  fact  to 

scorn  hope, 
Young  Theseus  nobly  volunteered  to  lead  this  most 

forlorn  hope ; 
The  king's  fair  daughter  saw  him,  and  for  love  went 

almost  mad ;  nci — 
Ther  had  he  seen   a  beauty  like   the   Princess 

Ariadne. 


She  whisper'd  soflly  in  his  ear,  "  My  caution,  do 

not  mock  it  I 
Be  ruled  by  me,  and  put  this  ball  of  cotton  in  your 

pocket; 
'Twill  guide  you  through  the  labyrinth."  The  youth, 

for  fame  who  thirsted. 
Cried,  "  Lady,  by  this  cotton  shall  the  Minotaur  be 

worsted  I" 


He  vow'd  eternal  gratitude,  as  people  always  do ; 

And  first  he  ran  the  labyrinth,  and  next  the  mon- 
ster through, 

Then  starting  with  his  chire  omte,  like  beau  of  mod- 
ern days. 

Led  no  one  in  the  labyrinth  but  all  folks  in  a- 
maze! 
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OH,  LOVE,  you've  BKEW  A  YILLAIK. 


They  stopped  at  Naxoe  by  the  way,  and  as  he  prom- 
ised marriage, 

The  trusting  fidr  was  any  thing  but  prudent  in  her 
carriage. 

Imagine  then  her  horror  when  she  found  at  break 
of  day 

Her  lover  had  levanted,  and  left  her — the  bill  to 
payl 


She  called,  she  bawl*d,  she  tore  her  hair — ^wigs  then 

were  not  in  fashion, 
Or  other  heads  had  profited  by  this  poor  lady*8 

passion; 
When  Bacchus,  whom  to  poet  all  night  late  revel 

often  forces. 
Stopped  at  that  very  Bunch  of  Grapes  to  breakfast 

and  change  horses. 


To  him  with  many  a  sigh  she  told  her  8itQatiai& 

strange. 
And  down  he  threw  a  five-pound  note,  crying 

'*  Never  mind  the  chan^. 
Come,  dry  your  eyes,  I  whining  hate,  though  god 

of  wine  I  am, 
And  111  drown  your  real  pain,  my  dear,  in  plenty 

ofmy  Chamr 


She  JumpM  at  such  an  offer,  and  his  priestess  soon 

was  made. 
And  long  with  him  she  drove  a  roaring  wine  and 

spirit  trade ; 
And  thus  by  her  example  'tis — at  least,  so  Tvebeen 

thinking— 
That  ladies,  when  they^re  cross'd  in  love,  are  apt  to 

take  to  drinking. 


•»• 


OH,    LOVE,    YOirVE   BEEN   A   VILLAIN. 

^  Song. 


BT  J.   B.  PLANCHE. 


LoTERS  who  are  young,  indeed,  and  wish  to  know 

the  sort  of  life 
That  in  this  world  you^re  like  to  lead,  ere  you  can 

say  youVe  caught  a  wife ; 
Listen  to  the  lay  of  one  who^s  had  with  Cupid  much 

to  do, 
And  love-sick  once,  is  love-sick  still,  but  in  another 

point  of  view. 
Woman,  though  so  kind  she  seems,  will  take  your 

heart,  and  tantalize  it — 
Were  it  made  of  Portland  stone,  sheM  manage  to 
McAdamize  it. 

Dairy-maid  or  duchess 
Keep  it  from  her  clutches. 
If  youM  ever  wish  to  know  a  quiet  moment  more. 
Wooing,  cooing, 
Seming,  scheming. 
Smiling,  wiling, 
Pleasing,  tcazing. 
Taking,  breaking, 
Clutclung,  touching, 
Bosoms  to  the  core. 
Oh,  love,  youVe  been  a  villain  since  the  days  of 

Troy  and  Helen, 
When  you  caused  the  fidl  of  Paris,  and  of  very 
many  more. 


Sighing  like  a  f\imace,  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
win  her  still. 

And  losing  health  and  appetite,  and  growing  thin 
and  thinner  still ; 

Walking  in  the  wet  before  her  window  or  her  door 
o^  nights. 

And  catching  nothing  but  a  cold,  with  waiting 
there  a  score  o*  nights. 

Spoiling  paper  by  the  ream,  with  rhymes  devoid  of 
reasoning, 

As  silly  and  insipid  as  a  goose  without  the  season- 
ing. 


Running  bills  with  tailors, 
Locking  up  by  jailers, 
Bread  and  water  diet  then  your  senses  to  restore. 
Sighing,  dying, 
Losing,  musing, 
Walking,  stalking, 
Hatching,  catching. 
Spoiling,  toiling, 
Rh3rming,  chiming. 
Running  up  a  score. 
Oh,  Love,  youVe  been  a  villain,  since  the  days  of 

Troy  and  Helen, 
When  you  caused  the  fall  of  Paris,  and  of  ^ry 
many  more. 

Finding  all  youVe  suffered  has  but  been  the  sport 

of  iilting  jades, 
And  calling  out  your  rival  in  the  style  of  all  true 

tilting  blades. 
Feeling,  ere  youVe  breakfasted,  a  bullet  through 

your  body  pass. 
And  cursing,  then,  your  cruel  &te,  and  looking 

very  like  an  ass. 
Popped  into  a  coffin,  just  as  dead  as  suits  your  time 

of  life ; 
Paragraphed  in  papers,  too,  as  "cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life." 

When  the  earth  you*re  under 
•  Juat  a  nine  days^  wonder. 
And  the  world  jogs  on  again,  exactly  as  befbre. 
Jilting,  tilting. 
Calling,  falling, 
Swearmg,  tearing. 
Lying,  dying. 

Cenotaphed  and  paragraphed, 
And  reckoned  qiute  a  bore. 
Oh,  Love,  youVe  been  a  villain  since  the  days  of 

Troy  and  Helen, 
When  you  caused  the  M  of  Flaris,  and  of  TtfT 
many  more. 


THE  BOAT  SAOB. 
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THE  BOAT  RACE. 


n 


FROM   '*TBB  LIFI  AND  TIKIS  OF  PETER  PRIOOIKR."     ANONTMOUS. 


"BoBXBT  BvYAL,  Ebq^  BoBtic  Onuige.  BntUndshire. 

*'  Dear  Bob, — ^I  am  very  seedy,  and  rather  stiff; 
nevertheless  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  I  feel  to 
try  to  relieve  the  enntU  under  which  you  must  be 
laboring  in  the  country.  The  idea  of  being  boxed 
up  with  your  old  govemess  at  the  Grange  I— doing 
penance  on  barley-water  and  boiled  chicken — no 
beer,  no  wine,  no  nothing — in  submission  to  the 
orders  of  your  medical,  is  rather  a  nuisance  I  cal- 
culate ;  but  it^s  all  your  own  fault,  you  will  bo  so 
devilish  fast  there^s  no  stopping  you,  until  you  run 
your  head  against  some  wall  or  othcrr,  and  get 
palled  up  all  of  a  heap— just  as  if  you  could  not 
have  kept  quiet  for  one  week,  and  pulled  in  our 
boat,  instead  of  larking  off  to  Witney  after  Poll 
Stitch,  the  little  ugly  milliner^s  girl,  and  depriving 
US  of  the  best  No.  7  that  ever  turned  oar  in  ro^llock, 
thereby  losing  your  laurel  crown  (though  one  of 
panUy  would  be  more  congenial  now  with  your 
chicken) ;  for,  to  ease  your  doubts  at  once,  Oxford 
won  by  a  hundred  yards  at  least ;  but  I  must  give 
you  an  account  of  the  whole  thing,  it  was  re*  non 
parva  I  can  tell  you. 

'*  We  found  no  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  man 
to  supply  your  place,  but  at  last  obtained  a  Jesus 
man,  full  of  bone  and  beer;  which  last  substance 
we  succeeded  in  abstracting  by  a  severe  course  of 
sudorifics  and  salts,  under  the  advice  and  inspection 
of  Stephen  Dair,  who  got  him  into  wind,  by  making 
him  pull  behind  him,  in  a  two-oar,  down  to  Iffley 
and  back,  every  other  hour  every  day,  as  soon  as 
he  considered  him  medicinally  9afe  for  a  start ;  giv- 
ing him  two  sour  plums,  and  a  glass  of  acid  Chablis 
between  the  heats,  to  keep  his  pluck  up.  He  pulls 
stronger  than  you,  old  feUow,  and  that^s  saying  a 
good  deal  for  him;  but,  as  Stephen  says,  *  rolls 
about  in  the  boat  like  a  barrel  of  beer  in  Squashy 
and  Washy's  dray ;  * — ^that  will  soon  be  rectified. 

**  The  crew  started  two  days  before  the  race,  and 
pulled  gently  down  to  Henley,  merely  trying  a  spirt 
now  and  then  to  prove  their  wind,  when  they  came 
to  a  fine  reach,  and  arrived  at  the  Hart  in  splen- 
did condition — their  hands  as  hard  as  horn  and 
without  a  blister,  owing  to  Stephen*s  training  and 
superior  bees-wax.  Not  an  ounce  of  spare  flesh 
among  them,  even  in  the  Welshman ;  but  skin  clear, 
and  well  strained  over  the  starting  muscles,  with 
eyes  as  'bright  as  bricks,*  as  Lord  Nincompoop 
very  ably  remarked ;  he's  always  great  at  a  simile. 
Stephen  ordered  the  beefsteaks,  and  presided  over 
the  cooking  of  them,  to  insure  their  being  properly 
fio^  cooked ;  that  is,  merely  just  shown  the  fire  to 
produce  sufficient  perfume  and  outside  coloring  to 
convince  the  cqpsumers  they  were  not  performing 
an  act  of  cannibalism.  To  wash  down  this  morpeau 
each  man  was  allowed  half  a  pint  of  porter,  and 
four  glasses  of  port  wine,  and  then  Stephen  under- 
took *  the  character  of  chambermaid  for  that  night 
only,'  and  saw  every  man  safe  in  bed ;  an  example 
he  followed  himself,  after  putting  on  his  usual 
nightcap — fourteen  glasses  of  cold  without,  and 
twenty-eight  cigars — judiciously  observing  as  he 
bit  one  end  of  the  last,  and  missed  the  candle  with 
the  other,  in  endeavoring  to  light  it,  *  I'm  not  a  go- 
ing to  pull  nor  steer,  and  it's  very  bard  if  I  can't 
have  a  little  rational  recreation  I' 


"  It  was  an  understood  thing  throughout  the  uni- 
versity that  any  man,  who  chose,  might  go  to  Hen- 
ley, provided  he  asked  leave  of  the  Dean  of  his 
college,  was  back  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  did  not 
go  in  a  tandem,  which  was  very  rigidly  and  very  pro- 
perly forbidden.  Our  Dean,  you  know,  is  a  regular 
trump,  and  though  he  keeps  his  teams  to  their  work 
— never  double  thongs  them  unnecessarily,  and  ia 
always  ready  to  grant  all  reasonable  indulgences. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  he  showed  his  usual  judg- 
ment and  kindness,by  bargaining  with  Costar  and  the 
other  proprietors,  for  two  coaches  to  carry  all  the 
men  who  wished  to  go,  to  Henley  and  back,  at  a 
certain  moderate  sum ;  thereby  ensuring  comfort 
and  economy  too.  I  got  leave  to  go  in  Kickum's 
trap,  with  three  other  men — Dick  Downe,  who  was 
to  be  wagoner,  and  wanted  to  use  the  long  reins ; 
but  the  Dean  would  not  hear  of  it,  though  Dick 
brought  up  fifteen  of  his  most  intimate  frienda-^ 
presiding  geniuses  of  the  *Tivy,'  *  Tally-ho,'  and 
other  crack  coaches,  to  certify  to  his  proficiency  in 
handling  the  ribbons;  and  could  have  produced 
their  wives  and  famities  to  strengthen  his  case,  if  re- 
quisite, for  Dick  is  t^o  fond  of  all  connected  with 
coaching  to  limit  his  attentions  to  the  male  branch- 
es of  the  profession.  It  was  no  go— so  we  had  a 
pair,  and  a  pair  of  good  ones— Woodpecker,  that 
kicked  Sam  Strapper's  leg  in  two,  and  old  Peter 
that  bit  a  piece  out  of  Will  Wisp's  breeches. 

"  Our  two  friends,  who  rode  behind,  were  Solo- 
mon, the  son  of  Sir  Solomon  Stingo,  the  great  Lon- 
don porter  brewer,  who  is  generally  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  the  Knight  of  Malta,  and  Tim  Tripes, 
a  fresh  importation  from  Charterhouse ;  and,  of 
course,  a  good  judge  of  London  entire. 

*^Now,  I  confess  to  a  little  malice  in  our  motives 
for  picking  out  these  two  men,  we  made  sure  of  a 
good  rise  or  two  out  of  them  during  the  day.  Solo- 
mon is  a  great  ass,  very  rich  and  very  stingy ;  but 
he  consented  to  pay  pipes  all  the  way,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  play  a  tune  on  a  tin  trumpet  In 
every  village  we  passed  through,  and  to  announce 
our  approach  to  the  various  pikemen.  He  can't 
bear  the  slightest  allusion  to  malt  in  any  shape — 
small-beer,  table-ale,  XX,  or  stout,  and  would  not 
be  seen  with  a  pewter  in  his  hand,  to  get  his  gover- 
nor a  baronetcy.  I  knew  from  Tripe's  talents  in 
that  line,  he  would  insist  on  pulling  up  at  every 
public  on  the  road,  to  *  wash  the  dust  out  of  his 
mouth,'  and  thereby  drive  the  brewer's  boy  into 
hysterics  or  convulsions.     Rise  No.  1. 

"  You  don't  know  Solomon,  so  I'll  just  give  you 
an  idea  of  him.  Did  you  ever  see  a  troop  of  yeo- 
manry practising  what  is  called  post  exercise  ;  that 
is,  learning  to  cut  off  human  heads  by  chopping 
with  their  swords  at  a  lump  of  wood  like  a  barber's 
block  stuck  on  a  barber's  pole  ?  because  that  same 
pole  with  the  block  on  it  will  give  you  no  bad  no- 
tion of  Solomon's  head  and  neck — shoulders  he  has 
none  ;  but  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  his 
upper  build,  he  displays  what  the  sailors  call  a  re- 
markable breadth  of  beam  amidships,  and  his  legs 
appear  as  if  he  had  obtained  a  grace  of  the  house, 
or  a  dispensation  from  the  vice-chancellor  to  wear 
the  calf  downwards.  His  face  seems  aa  if  it  had 
been  badly  cut  out  of  a  frosty  flavoy,  and  thatched 
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ferret-«TeB,  and  a  mouth  evi- 

dently  designed  to  dis- 
pose of  uparigiig  bf 
tbe  bundle.  His  dress 
in  tho  worat  posaible 
oiiirr  tsite  of  ■  Rogent 
Street  3uDd&j  buck, 
with  gold  pinn,  rings, 
and  chains,  aa  osten- 
tatiau9l<f  dispinjcd  on 
sit  psrta  of  his  person 
as  if  he  were  training 
for  bagman  to  a  Brum- 
magem jeweller.  To 
crown  all,  on  bia  nastj 
Boapj  red  hair,  he 
wears  a  white  bearer 
taalilf  turned  up  with 

beauty,  }:ou'll  allow. 

"Tim    Tripea,    you 
know,  aa  the  beet  bow- 

Ilttle  thick  set  fellow 
with  splendid  shoul- 
ders and  deltoids  well 
developed,  fuilof  pluck 
and  science — not  Aris- 
totle's, but  Hr.  Jack- 
ton's  running  a  little  too  much  to  middle  IWim  con- 
•titulional  unwillingness  (o  let  go  a  quart  of  porter 
before  be  has  seen  the  bottom  of  it ;  a  trick  ac- 
quired from  libbirfTOut  down  the  lane,  i.  (.,  Char- 
terhoi^Se  lane,  to  the  Red  Cow ;  the  landlord  of 
which  noted  public,  generall;  a  retired  fighting 
man,  looked  with  Bovercign  contempt  on  every  man 
and  boj  who  'couldn't  swallow  a  kevart  hoff  at 

"As  I  knew  tbe  little  town  of  Henley  would  be 
full  lo  overflowing,  I  took  the  precaution  of  writing 
to  an  old  college  friend  to  secure  atabloa  or  aUills 
for  the  prsds.  In  reply  he  (old  me  he  hsd  succeed- 
ed in  doing  so,  at  the  Bell  or  the  Bull,  but  from  the 
horrid  nature  of  his  acrswl,  resembling  Egyptian 
hieroglvphica,  Sanacrit,  and  Arabic  charactera,  I 
could  not  teU  which,  so  1  left  it  lo  chance,  or  Prov- 
IdCDce—wbich  some  of  our  senators  consider  the 

"Just  before  wo  set  oiT,  I  saw  Solomon's  tiger 
busily  employed  in  wiping  the  moisture  off  hia  fore- 
head (with  the  wash-leather  intended  fur  polishing 
bis  master's  wine-glaases),  caused,  it  appeared,  from 
OTCr  exertion  in  trying  lo  cram  a  large  hamper 
under  the  trap,  which  Solomon  kindly  informed  ua, 
with  as  knowing  a  look  aa  hia  ferrety  eyes  could 
convey,  contained  six  bottles  of  gooseberry  cham- 
pagne, Iwo  of  British  brandy,  and  a  large  rook-pie, 
with  bottled  porter  to  match;  'for  yon  know,'  said 
be,  '  they  impose  dreadful  at  inns,  at  public  limes, 
and  we  can  Blip  out  the  back  way,  sit  down  in  a 
field,  and  bave  a  good  dinner  cheap,  tii  bottles  of 
■ham  champagne — it's  very  good,  though — twelve 
Bbillings; — two  of  brandy — best  British  —  nine; 
— that's  *  guinea,'  (Making  use  of  his  fingers  for 
ready  reckoners.)  The  rooks  I  ahot  at  Nuneham 
a  week  ago,  and  got  Mother  Friggins  to  put  a  cover 
over  them,  in  cichange  for  an  old  waistcoat — so 
that  don't  count.  My  governor  stands  porter — we 
can  beg  a  bit  of  Bait,  and  buy  a  twopenny  buster 
at  a  baker'B  shop.  Now,  if  we  had  dined  at  the  inn, 
we  should  bave  had  to  pay  a  guinea  a-piece,  [nste«d 


of  the  same  som  between  four  of  ui — for  I  dm'l 
mean  to  sUod  treat  except  for  the  craw-tait  and 

"  We  did  not  oppose  the  stingy  dog's  wbim  then, 
but  got  all  our  rattletraps  Into  the  pheaton,  u 
Kickum's  ostler  (not  to  vary  from  his  kind)  called 
it,  and  started  as  soon  as  Woodpecker  and  Old 
Peter  lisd  done  kicking  and  biting.  They  weal  off 
screwv  at  first,  being  groggy  from  over&st  work: 
Kickuni  preiUcled,  'as  EOOn  as  they  got 


warm,  and  the  jint  He  began  to  act,'  away  they 
went,  about  twelve  miles  an  hour,  thus  illustmij 
Virgil's  'tire*  aequirit  eundo.'    We  got  alongw. 


uBtmine 
long  wdl 
the  Harcourt  Arms,  at  Nonehani. 
Bolomon  pulled  out  his  tin  trumpet,  and  had  JuM 
commenced  toot-tool-tooing,  lo  the  evident  risk  gf 
blowing  hia  front  teeth  out,  when  Tripea  bawled 
out,  '  Wo-ho !'— a  sound  Woodpecker  and  Old  Peter 
willingly  obeyed,  in  spile  of  Dick's  persoasiDU 
iashingiy  applied.  '1  say,  old  fellows,  joa  don't 
think  I'm  going  lo  pass  the  best  glass  of  ale  on  the 
road?  Hillo  !  Mother  Bungl  bring  out  foDrqnarta 
of  the  best,  in  the  pewters  I  WhaPs  one  a-piece  to 
begin  with  r  I  turned  round  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
Solomon's  savoy — he  was  looking  daggers  at 'Tripes, 
and  holdiug  the  tin  trumpet  up  in  the  air,  like  Mr- 
Harper  preparing  for  a  flourish,  indicating  a  hostile 
descent  on  the  bead  of  his  enemy — but  Tim  doubled 
his  palm,  which  was  ready  extended  for  the  malt, 
and  merely  observed,  '  If  you  do,'  when  tbe  am 
dropped  listlessly  by  his  tide,  and  'the  tnnric'  into 
^he  road,  where  it  performed  a  pecntjar  description 
of  pirouette,  for  two  minutes,  in  the  dust,  to  Solo- 
mon's horror — aa  he  had  to  give  a  quart  of  beer  td 
the  blacksmith's  man  for  wiping  It  with  bis  dirty 

"'Here's  to  you,  Mr.  Musicimu,'  cried  Tripes; 
'come,  sink  your  family  failing  (or  once,  and  tute 
the  tap — won't  you? — Then  I'll  do  it  for  you.'  The 
hand  and  head  went  gradually  and  beautifiiUy 
back  together,  unlil  the  initials  of  Mary  Tliompaas 
were  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  he  found 
breath  to  say,  '  All  right,  Dick  I  the  genllemaD  with 
red  hair  will  pay  you  aa  we  come  bati,  Motbcr 
Bung;  by  I  by  I' 

"  SolomoD  swore  it  was  a  shame,  and  Bud  Wd 
be  blowcd  if  he  would — and  sulked  and  grambM 
lo  Porchester,  where  his  conceit  of  hia  muaical  atdl' 
ities  got  the  better  of  his  temper,  and  be  blew  hli 
tin  vociferously,  till  the  White  Hart  appeared  in 
view,  when  Tripes  again  cried  'Wo-hol  capital 
porter  here-  Landlord  I  four  pints  best  Moat.'  It 
was  only  three  miles  from  our  last  pull  up,  so  we 
positively  declined-  But  Tripes  tnmsted  on  Aiiil' 
lowance,  taking  especial  care,  in  handing  it  into  tke 
tap,  to  drop  a  teacupfull  over  Solomon's  new  while 
kerseymeres,  and  drank  it  leisurely,  to  eiyoy.  with 
one  eye,  the  spiteful  look  of  rim^ctiveneaa  deed- 
ed on  hia  victim's  face,  as  he  carefi^y  removed  Ihi 
'stain  upon  his  honor'  with  a  refulgent  red  pocktl- 
handkerchiiif,  till  Tripes  cried  out,  'All  rigbt,  llie 
genllemaa  io  beery  breeches  will  pay  aa  we  craDs 
back-' 

"About  a  mile  f\irtber  is  ■  little  place  called  Shit 
lingford,  with  two  road-side  housea  just  oppoalt 
eacii  other,  where  Tripes  wanted  to  stop  again,  to 
see  whet hcra  proper  sense  of  competition  had  stin- 
ulated  the  respective  landlords  to  brew  aomethiiif; 
a  little  better  than  common,  but  hia  usual  'Wo-boV 
would  DOl  have  socceeded,  for  Dick  waa  awake  to 
Ids  plana  by  this  time,  and  nj  enttlug  into  Wotrf- 
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pecker  uidOld  Peter  annwrdfitUj,  had  not  the  wtler- 
tmughi  OD  either  aide  of  the  roiid  proved  aa  tempt- 
ing to  the  nftgB,  M  the  words  '  real  home  brewed,' 
did  to  Tripes.  There  we  were  I  Woodpecker,  who 
was  on  the  near  ride,  maldagfor  the  left-hand  tTDU);h, 
%ad  Old  Peter  doggedly  delermined  to  reach  the 
other  on  the  right— each  horse  being  ablyassisted  in 
his  atrugelea  by  (be  ostler  aod  landlord  of  the  house 
for  which  he  was  showing  so  decided  a  preference, 
when  the  landladies  endeavored  to  seduce  the  gen- 
tlemen OD  their  sides.  Sick  dropped  hie  whip  in 
deapair,  ringing  'How  happy  could  I  be  with 
either  r  and  the  'war  of  words'  between  the  sdhe- 
renta  of  the  ettUrt  gautke  and  the  centre  droile,  was 
ftt  length  allayed  by  Tripes  calling  out '  A  plague  on 
both  your  houses — Urs,  left-hand  house  I  bring  two 
quarts  of  your  best!  Hra.  right-hand,  ditto!  dit- 
to I — Left-hand  ostler !— right  hand  dittol — the 
genlleman  in  the  harmonic  line  will  give  you  sii- 
pence  a-piece,  (o  bring  each  of  those  horses  a  pot 
of  t>eer,  and  if  they  won't  drink  it,  you  can  do  it 
for  thero,  and  favor  them  with  a  bucket  of  water 
tn  exchange.'  Solomon's  demurrer  was  useless — 
we  all  swore  we  had  no  money,  90  he  paid  for  all, 
talcing  his  change  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and 
grumbling  '  Here's  a  pretty  go — I'm  to  stand  Sam 
•Udayt' 

"  We  got  off  again  as  quickly  as  we  could,  for 
fear  we  should  be  involved  in  a  discussion  with 
Tripei  and  the  opporition  landlords,  as  to  which 
wai  the  best  brewer ;  a  question  he  would  not  have 
Tentared  to  decide  withoni  critically  investigating 
the  contents  of  every  barrel  in  tlieir  cellars.  How- 
erer,  be  seemed  willing  to  move  on,  as  ho  knew 
that  Benson  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  and 
that  we  meant  to  stop  and  feed  ourselves  and  the 
prads  at  the  White  Hart. 

"Ai  ill-luck  would  have  it,  just  as  we  turned 
into  the  gateway  of  that  inn  in  good  style,  Solomon 
melodiously  saluting  the  house  with  evident  self- 
Mtiafaclion,  and  anticipating  the  praises  of  'the 
boys,'  the  Alert  was  standing  there,  with  the  horses 
put  to,  and  Black  Will  in  the  act  of  mounting  the 
box  with  the  reins  and  whip  in  his  off-hand.  Wheth- 
er his  team  had  no  'music  in  their  souls,'  or  were 
anxious,  and  bad  a  horror  of  horns,  I  can't  say : 
but  thej  all  four  began  dancing  out  of  tune  and  the 
yard,  before  Will  had  gained  the  box,  whence  he 
*came  down  with  a  run,'  as  the  Jack  tars  say,  and 
wai  dragged  some  little  distance  by  the  relng  be- 
fore the  boraea  could  be  stopped. 

"Now  those  who  know  the  'Black  Prinee,' U 
Ur.  Bowers  was  called  when  he  worked  on  that 
coach  (though  one  wag  waa  wicked  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  the  title  was  acquired  from  bis  having 
been  seen  at  a  battle  of  A-^n-court),  must  be  well 
aware  that  his  eieessiTe  politeness  would  be  rather 
tried  by  so  unpleasant  an  ejectment  from  'bisseat.' 
He  rose  gracefully — gave  the  reins  and  whip  to  the 
horsekeeper — made  signs  to  boots  to  rub  him  down, 
and  then  walked  deliberately  up  to  pioor  Solomon, 
who  bad  lieen  viewing  these  proceedings  with  feel- 
ings verging  on  insanity  ;  and  touching  his  hat  with 
bis  usual  urbanity,  and  putting  his  heavy  foot  on 
the  bom,  and  crushing  it  Sat,  said,  'Jim  Spooney! 
— next  time  you  want  to  pnclite  on  that  there  bu- 
gle, perch  yourself  somewhere  or  other,  where 
there  ain't  no  horses  nor  basses  lo  hear  you.'  Then 
turning  round  to  Dick,  who  was  looking  deprecat- 
Ing^y,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand  much  more  af- 
fectionately than  bis  own  father  vould  or  could 
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have  done,  whispered  loudly  enough  for  the  whole 
assembly  to  hear,  '  Dick  I  I  thought  as  how  you 
was  too  far  advanced  to  put  such  an  bass  as  that 
into  a  guard's  place!— Why,  his  werry  looks  'ud 
ruin  the  best  con'urn  on  the  road.'  Dick  made  an 
humble  apology,  and  an  offer  of  a  libation,  which 
Will  accepted,  in  the  shape  of  two  ghtsees  of  cold 
brandy -an  d-water,  concentrated  into  one,  and  then 
mounted  his  box  and  drove  off  for  Henley,  with  bis 
fourteen  out»iide  and  six  in — the  supernumeraries 
being  ihouldered,  iu  course !' 

"  Solomon  was  too  deeply  engaged  In  trying  (for- 
tunately without  success— men  being  at  a  premium 
in  Benson)  to  procure  a  new  muricai  instrument,  to 
join  us  in  a  quiet  kidney  and  a  glass  of  Cura^oa, 
though  we  made  him  pay,  under  the  former  sac- 
ceseful  plea  of  having  no  tin  Uke  himself,  and  a 
threat  of  Shrub's,  suggested  by  ourselves,  that  he 
would  detain  him,  and  have  htm  up  before  a  beak, 
if  he  did  not.  Dick  was  so  anxious  to  overtake  tbe 
Alert,  and  beat  bis  dark  friend  into  Henley,  that 
poor  Woodpecker  and  Old  Peter  were  forced  to 
kick  and  bite  in  evident  disgust  at  being  put-to  be- 
fore they  had  properly  digested  their  provender. 

"  Talking  of  provender,  I  most  tell  you  a  story : 
A.  juvenile  commercial,  out  on  his  first  journey, 
arrived  at  the  inn  to  which  he  had  been  recommend- 
ed by  his  predecessor,  and  to  come  It  double  strong, 
disdained  to  use  tbe  language  of  other  men,  telling 
the  ostler  to  '  provender  his  quadruped  while  he  dis- 
cussed bis  chop.' 

"Mr.  Rub'cnidown  not  knowing  the  precise  Inter- 
pretation of  this  oracular  order,  mentioned  it  (o  an 
old  travellGr  in  the  Honcbealer  Une,  who  wickedly 
interpreted  it  to  mean,  'crop  his  mane  and  ear* 
close,  and  cut  his  (ail  down  to  a  short  dock,'  which 
was  accordingly  done,  much  to  the  ostler's  eatisfae- 
tion,  under  the  full  anticipation  of  a  double  fee  for 
despAtch. 


"When  the  gentleman  ordered  his  gig,  and  hav- 
ing paid  bis  score  was  about  to  mount,  he  swore  in 
a  most  indecent  maimer,  that  '  that  'or«e  was  not 
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hU^n,  but  another  man's ;'  nor  would  he  be  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary  until  RubVmdown  fetched 
the  stray  attributes  and  replaced  them  as  well  as  he 
could,  making  his  identity  undeniable.  I  need  not 
say  he  never  showed  at  the  same  house  again. 

**  We  got  over  the  next  five  miles  without  a  check, 
although  it  is  all  against  collar ;  and  Dick  jock* 
eyed  Tripes  at  Nettlebed,  by  jerking  his  elbow  vio- 
lently against  his  mouth,  just  as  we  got  to  the  Red 
Lion,  thereby  preventing  the  usual  *Wo-ho!*  and 
by  tipping  Woodpecker  and  Peter  a  *  short  Tom- 
my,' t.  «.,  sticking  an  enormous  large  shirt-pin,  in 
the  shape  of  a  coach-pole  and  splinter-bars,  into 
their  quarters,  which  engaged  their  attention  too 
much  to  allow  them  to  see  the  water-trough  by  the 
road-side,  we  got  close  up  to  the  Alert  just  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fair-mile,  where  Dick  began 
to  make  play  to  pass  Will ;  but  the  old  stager  was 
too  deep  for  him,  and  commenced  the  jostling  sys- 
tem, which  so  amazed  our  charioteer,  that  seeing 
what  he  conceived  a  good  opening  to  turn  out  on 
the  turf,  and  give  Will  the  go-by,  he  tried  it  on, 
and  upset  us  very  easily,  but  ludicrously,  into  a  ci- 
devant  gravel-pit,  to  the  great  amusement  of  every 
one  but  ourselves.  However,  the  only  harm  done, 
was  from  a  violent  kick  of  Woodpecker's  judicious- 
ly administered  on  Solomon's  centre  of  gravity, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  Old  Peter,  who  bit  a  piece 
out  of  Tripe's  coat-tail,  as  he  was  kindly  endeavor- 
ing to  set  him  on  his  legs  again.  Amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  clods,  *  we  up  and  after  them  again,' 
getting  into  the  town  just  as  Will  had  touched  his 
hat  and  his  fees. 

*'  We  pulled  up  at  the  Bell,  and  found  my  friend 
bad  got  us  a  capital  two-stalled  stable,  in  which  wo 
saw  our  nags  comfortably  locked  up  with  full  racks 
and  mangers,  and  toddled  off  to  the  Hart  to  see 
bow  the  crews  looked,  and  hear  the  opinions  as  to 
the  result.  We  ordered  dinner  at  five,  as  the  race 
was  to  take  place  at  eight,  without  saying  a  word 
to  Solomon,  and  on  our  return  from  viewing  the 
natives  and  the  boats,  found  a  nice  dish  of  stewed 
eels,  fried  perch,  framed  with  gudgeons,  cold  Iamb 
and  salad,  and  roasted  pigeons,  with  lots  of  Read- 
ing asparagus  upon  the  taible.  Solomon  was  miss- 
ing; and  just  as  we  had  finished  our  fish,  and  the 
*  premier  pop'  of  champagne  was  heard,  he  made 
his  appearance,  to  tell  us  '  he  had  fixed  on  a  nice 
quiet  corner  for  the  crow-tart  and  gooseberry,'  but 
bolted  again  when  he  saw  we  were  otherwise  en- 
gaged, looking  exasperated  at  our  extravagance, 
and  buttoning  up  both  his  trouser's  pockets,  as  a 
hint  we  were  to  pay  for  ourselves  this  time. 

*^  But  to  the  race  itself.  About  seven  o'clock,  the 
rival  crews  pulled  gently  down  to  the  starting-place, 
about  two  miles  below  Henley  Bridge,  distinguished 
by  their  colors.  Oxford,  true  blue;  Cambridge, 
pink ;  and  every  thing  was  arranged  by  the  umpires 
in  a  quiet  gentlemanly  way,  without  any  wrangling. 
There  was  a  toss  for  chdee  of  sides,  winch  was  won 
by  the  Cambridge  men ;  and  of  course,  they  chose 
the  bank  on  their  bows,  as  the  river  forms  a  rather 
sharp  curve  to  the  left,  between  the  locks  and  the 
town.  There  was  to  be  no  fouling,  and  the  victory 
was  to  belong  to  the  party  who  paased  first  under 
the  bridge. 

**  Just  before  the  start,  every  inch  of  ground  that 
could  command  a  view  of  the  river  on  either  side, 
was  occupied  by  gazers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — fiords 
and  ladies,  Jans  and  Jinnies,  saints  and  sinners, 
cockneys  and  country  bumpkins — it  was  an  univer- 


sal holiday  in  that  part  of  the  world;  and  Mi» 
Martineau  might  have  applied  her  preventive  check, 
without  any  fear  of  restraining  the  populace  upon 
this  occasion. 

'*The  Oxford  boat  belonged  to  Baliol  CoH,  built 
by  Davis  and  King;  the  Cambridge  was  a  bran-new 
turn  out  of  Serle's,  and  one  of  the  neatest  I  ever 
saw ;  though  it  struck  me,  when  I  examined  her  on 
shore  as  she  was  being  greased,  that  she  was  too 
crank  for  the  crew  that  were  to  pull  in  her — all 
men  of  weight  and  inches ;  perhaps,  two  finer  crews 
were  never  seen;  but  our  men  were  rather  the 
longer  and  lighter  in  their  ecrputcula  of  the  two. 

**  At  eight  o'clock  precisely,  the  order  was  given 
for  *  Up  with  your  oars ; '  and  in  two  minutes  at  the 
word  *  Off,'  they  dropped  them  in  beautifidly — as 
one  man ;  but  a  cry  of  *  False  start,'  owing  to  some 
little  dispute  about  the  exact  distance  fiom  blade  to 
blade,  caused  them  to  backwater,  and  prepare 
again.  In  five  minutes  the  referees  made  aU  rieht, 
and  '  Off  she  goes,'  was  again  cried.  Away  they 
went!  and  before  they  got  three  hundred  yards, 
my  experienced  eye  could  see  that  my  conjecture 
about  the  London  boat,  was  quite  correct.  She 
dipped  in  the  bows  every  stroke,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  pull  her  under  water,  and  rocked  fearfully 
until  they  got  into  good  time.  The  short  stroke 
too,  with  the  back  quite  straight,  and  the  arms  do- 
ing all  the  work,  would  not  do  on  tmooth  water, 
compared  with  the  long  pull  through  the  water,  and 
quick  feather  <mt  of  it,  of  the  Oxford  men,  who 
gained  rapidly  upon,  and  soon  passed  their  rivals, 
taking  the  inside  place.  I  was  close  upon  them 
both,  and  could  hear  the  steady  cry  of  the  steers- 
man, *  Go  it,  my  blues — ^beautifully  pulled ! — three 
minutes  more,  and  your  work's  done — they  lose 
ground  (water  he  meant)  every  moment — steady ! 
— no  hurry — ^keep  the  old  stroke ! — backs  down  on 
the  thwarts,' from  the  Oxford  boat;  and  the  *By 
George,  we're  beaten  I — quicken  your  stroke — don't 
go  back  so,  you  No.  8 — ^pull  for  heaven's  sake!'  of 
the  Cambridge. 

*'  I  pulled  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the 
bridge,  being  quite  satisfied  how  it  was  going,  and 
thoroughly  blown  from  the  speed  and  nature  of  my 
exertions ;  for  no  one,  who  has  not  tried  it,  knows 
what  *  running  up '  with  an  eight-oar  means — the 
snobs  were  wofully  taken  in  that  day,  being  shoved 
unreservedly,  some  into  the  river,  others  into  ditch- 
es, by  the  more  aufait  Oxonians. 

**  A  tremendous  shout,  and  the  striking  np  of  the 
church  bells,  proclaimed  the  victory  was  won  by  the 
Oxford  men,  with  one  hundred  yards  to  spare ! ! ! 
I  jumped  into  a  punt  with  poor  Stephen,  and  by 
dint  of  his  superior  generalship,  got  on  the  opposite 
bank  in  time  to  see  our  crew  land ;  and  the  best 
proof  of  their  excellent  condition  was,  that  not 
one  man  was  so  distressed  as  to  be  obliged  to  be 
helped  out  of  the  boat.  Our  opponents  came  in 
rather  more  distressed,  but  still  not  much  Uie  mat- 
ter. Such  a  shouting  was  still  going  on,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  any  thing  said,  until  Stephen 
thundered  out  *  Now,  my  true  blues !  is  much  por- 
ter as  you  like !'  And  I  heard  one  of  the  victors 
say,  as  he  set  an  emptied  quart-cup  on  the  table  at 
Mrs.  Dixon's,  *  If  nectar  did  not  mean  London  por- 
ter, he  did  not  know  what  did.' 

**  Ton,  who  have  been  so  often  at  such  flcenei  on 
the  banks  of  Isis,  will  easily  imagine  the  whole 
affair ;  nor  will  you  require  me  to  deicribe  the  sap- 
per given,  by  the  vanquished  to  tlie  eoiuioerorf— 
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the  compliments  mutually  given  juid  received — the 
toasts  drank — and  last,  though  by  no  means  least, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  liquids  absorbed.  More 
unflinching  candidates  for  the  favor  of  father  Bac- 
chus never  drained  OyathL  Nor  were  the  muses 
neglected,  'Nine  times  nine'  was  the  cry  of  the 
night  1  I  shall  finish  my  letter  by  recording  the 
final  adventures  of  olir  partie  earree. 

**  As  for  myself,  I  had  an  invitation  to  take  cof- 
fee, at  the  house  of  my  friend,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned before  as  the  procurer  of  our  nag^s  temporary 
domiciles,  and  being  a  little  bit  of  a  vocalist,  passed 
two  or  Uiree  pleasant  hours  standing  over  a  piano- 
forte, and  a  very  fine  girl,  to  whom  I  was  well  con- 
tented to  sing  second.  However,  when  ten  o'clock 
arrived,  I  tore  myself  away  from  my  fair  chantress 
or  enchantress,  whichever  you  please  to  call  her,  in 
order  to  get  Dick,  Tripes,  and  Solomon  ready  to 
start — ^for  we  had  promised  the  Dean  not  to  be 
later  than  twelve  o'clock.  This,  however,  I  found 
to  be  no  easy  matter,  and  returned  to  my  friend's 
house  after  half  an  hour's  vain  search,  to  consult 
him  on  the  best  means  of  getting  out  of  my  diffi- 
culties. One  of  the  parties  relieved  me  speedily  if 
not  pleasantly.  Just  fancy  my  horror  on  hearing  a 
scuffling  sort  of  noise  at  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  filled  with  company,  and  seeing 
mj  friend  Tripes  very  bosky,  holding  on  by  the 
doorpost  on  either  side,  and  in  a  husky,  hiccupping 
tone,  requesting  to  be  informed  *  if  our  drag  was  at 
the  Bell  or  the  Bull?— the  Bull  or  the  Bellr  add- 
ing, for  the  information  of  the  ladies,  that  'he'd 
tried  every  tap  in  the  town,  and  never  tasted  such 
Tery  bad  beer  in  all  his  life.'  I  ran  at  him  vicious, 
and  carried  him,  vi  et  armiSy  with  my  friend's  assist- 
ance, in  spite  of  his  spiteful  kicks  and  bites,  into  the 
stable  yard,  where  we  laid  him  on  a  truss  of  straw, 
and  sponged  his  head  with  cold  pump-water,  which 
soon  had  the  desired  effect.  On  his  recovery,  he 
laid  it  all  to  the  beer  being  brewer's  trash,  and  re- 
quested to  taste  my  friend's  private  tap,  assuring 
him  half  a  pint  would  be  the  making  of  him.  My 
expostulations  were  useless ;  and  while  my  host  was 
gone  to  give  the  necessary,  or  rather  unnecessary 
orders,  he  entertained  ne  with  a  dbcussion  on  the 
merits  of  a  large  two-handed  pump,  down  Charter- 
house, and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  remedying  the 
effects  of  Red  Cow — '  pumps  up  ten  gallons  a  min- 
ute, and  as  cold  as  ice, — hiccup ! — never  knew  it 
fail!' 

"  I  got  him  safe  to  the  Bell  at  last,  and  locked  him 
in  with  Woodpecker  and  Old  Peter,  giving  the  ost- 
ler strict  charge  not  to  supply  him  with  any  liquids 
but  water.  Then  I  proceeded  on  another  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  arrived  at  the  White  Hart  just  in 
time  to  see  Will  start  with  about  half  his  cargo. 
With  his  usual  judgment,  he  had  stowed  the  sober- 
est men  outside ;  the  very  drunken  ones,  seven  in 
number,  were  compressed  inside  with  the  doors 
screwed  up  to  prevent  their  opening  them,  and 
tumbling  out  on  the  road,  and  the  windows  nailed 
down  for  fear  they  should  cut  themselves  with  the 
glasses.  No  objection  was  made  to  these  arrange- 
ments, for  none  of  the  seven  could  articulate. 
When,  however,  he  proceeded  to  strap  three  or  four 
half  bosky  men  to  the  roof  of  the  coach,  so  firm 
and  strong  a  resistance  was  made,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  three  of  Bowling's  kicking- 
strape,  and  a  pair  of  darbies  (t.  «.,  handcuffs)  of  the 
constable,  before  his  endeavors  were  crowned  with 
success.     I  inquired  if  he  had  seen  Dick  lately, 


and  I  heard  with  joy  that  he  was  then  in  the  bar 
smoking  a  pipe  with  the  coachman  and  guard  of 
the  Stroud  mail  down.  He  was  sober  at  present,  as 
he  had  been  drinking  tea  with  the  coachman's  wife, 
in  his  absence — coffee  with  the  guard's  sister,  and 
was  going  to  play  at  cribbage  or  dominoes  with  an- 
other Jehu's  daughter,  but  left  her  in  disgust  when 
he  discovered  that  her  governor  only  druv  a  pair. 

"  I  assisted  him  in  finishing  his  glass  of^  twUt, 
which  is  coach-Latin  for  half  gm  and  half  brandy- 
and-water,  and  carried  him  off  rather  sulky,  to  as- 
sist in  the  search  for  Solomon.  AH  our  endeavors, 
for  a  time,  were  fruitless;  he  had  not  been  seen 
since  he  left  the  yard,  with  the  hamper  under  his 
arm,  by  any  one.  It  struck  me  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  having  intimated  an  intention  of  dining  econ- 
omically €U  fresco,  he  had  made  for  the  fields  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  as  it  was  a  brilliant  moon- 
light night,  we  explored  in  that  direction,  with  suc- 
cess; for  being  attracted  by  faint  hip!  hurrahs! 
uttered  in  *  childish  trebles,'  we  directed  our  steps 
towards  them,  and  discovered  two  little  chimney- 
sweepers, and  a  charity-school  boy,  engaging  them- 
selves on  the  crow  tart  and  gooseberry  wme  of  poor 
Solomon,  who  was  lying  dead-drunk  on  his  back, 
under  the  bushes,  lovingly  embracing  a  fly-driver, 
quite  as  drunk  as  himself. 

**  Dick,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Martin's  act,  pulled  him 
by  the  legs  out  of  the  bushes,  with  a  stoical  disre- 
gard of  the  lacerations  caused  by  the  thorns,  and 
so  strong  was  the  sudden  attachment  formed  be- 
tween the  two  votaries  of  Bacchus,  that  in  dragging 
Solomon  out,  he  drew  the  fly-man  with  him. 

*^  I  afterwards  learned  that  Solomon,  finding  the 
hamper  rather  heavy  and  inconvenient  to  carry, 
had  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  fly-man,  who 
was  idling  about  the  yard,  to  carry  it  for  him  to  his 
*  quiet  corner,'  under  the  promise  of  a  bottle  of 
porter  as  a  reward.  The  flavor  of  the  porter 
pleased  his  palate  so  well,  that  he  returned  after  an 
hour's  time,  to  offer  his  services  in  carrying  the 
hamper  back,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  second  edi- 
tion. To  his  great  delight,  he  found  Solomon  so 
far  gone  from  original  sobriety,  and  in  so  generous 
a  humor,  that  he  unhesitatingly  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  the  remainder  of  the  crow-tart 
and  a  bottle  of  gooseberry.  Though  the  rooks 
were  not  much  the  better  for  having  been  killed  a 
week,  and  the  steak  on  which  they  rested  was  very 
tough,  they  contrived  between  them  to  demolish 
nearly  all  of  the  pie  and  the  porter ;  the  wine,  how- 
ever, took  a  very  sudden  and  powerful  effect  upon 
them,  which  they  endeavored  to  remedy  by  imbib- 
ing nearly  all  the  British  brandy.  The  result  was, 
both  were  so  beastly  drunk  that  they  fell  asleep  in 
each  other's  arms.  The  little  chummies  and  the 
charity-boy  found  them  by  accident,  as  they  were 
cutting  round  the  town  the  back  way,  to  see  the 
fireworks— being  supposed  by  their  fond  parents  to 
be  safe  in  bed — and  thought  it  a  pity  that  two  such 
intemperate  beings  should  be  exposed  to  further 
temptation  if  they  chanced  to  recover;  so  they 
charitably  resolved  to  remove  the  irritamenta  ma- 
lorum  by  finishing  the  little  that  was  left.  When 
we  came  up  they  were  each  engaged  in  guggling  a 
bottle  of  gooseberry,  to  *  the  health  of  the  genT- 
man  as  didn't  know  how  to  stop  when  he'd  had 
enough.' 

**  We  left  them  to  take  care  of  the  hamper  and 
the  fly-man  (who  had  to  drive  the  Mayor  of  Maiden- 
head, his  wife,  and  nine  little  aspirants  for  the  mace 
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to  their  bome  atter  the  fireworks,  which  had  just 
commcDced,  were  over)  icd  curled  Solomon  Into 
the  stable  to  Tiipcs,  who  was  now  nearly  Bober, 
Bod  promised  to  behave  irell  for  tho  rest  of  the 
Dighl.  if  we  would  let  him  out. 

"  What  waa  to  be  done  1  it  was  foil;  to  think  of 
starting  with  Solomon  io  such  a  coadition  ;  so  we 
agreed  to  let  Tripes  physic  him,  and  ataj  one  hour 
to  gee  (he  effect  of  the  dose,  the  fireworks,  and  the 
8troiid  mail  start.  Tripes  ran  iato  the  Bell  in  a 
stale  of  ecstasy,  and  returned  with  a  jug  of  hot 
wa(er,  Inio  which  be  was  industriously  stirring  the 
contents  of  two  muslard-pots  ; — this  be  managed  in 
•  moat  scieDlific  way,  to  administer  as  a  drench  to 
poor  Solomon,  alter  be  had  removed  bis  stock,  and 
tmbuttoned  bia  shirt  collar  :  we  then  set  him  up  in 
a  comer,  elsnting-dlcuUriy,  and  lefl  him. 

"  The  fireworks  were  very  fine,  but  the  night  was 
finer,  and  spoiled  (heir  effect ;  it  was  too  light  for 
lights,  so  we  humored  Dick  and  ran  to  see  the  mail 
start.  We  were  just  in  time— for  there  were  about 
twenty  Oiford  men  harnessed  to  it  by  ropes  and  all 
sorts  of  contrivances,  dragging  it  off  at  about  ten 
miles  an  hoTir — to  the  horror  of  Dick's  friend  the 
coachman,  the  insldes  and  outs,  and  tlie  guards  who 
liad  to  run  with  the  bugs  in  one  band  and  the  pair 
of  wbeelers  in  tho  other,  ncarij  a  mile  and  a  half 
before  he  could  catch  them. 

"Tripes,  who  was  ga/ing  maliciously  at  the  large 
Image  fixed  over  the  inn-door,  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  white  hart  (a  sketch  from  nature,  baring 
golden  hoofs,  red  eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  enormous 
green  antlers,  and  no  tail),  suggested  to  about  forty 
or  fitly  surrounding  undergraduates  that  it  was  pae- 
idvelj  cruel  to  keep  so  noble  an  animal  in  a  situa- 
tion where  be  could  get  nothing  to  cat  or  drink, 
and  proposed  with  their  assistance  to  remove  him 
to  s  more  natural  lay  in  Mr.  Maitland's  park.  This 
act  of  disinterested  benevolence  was  speedily  effect- 
ed by  means  of  a  cart-rope,  amidst  the  cheers  of  a 
sympatbizing  mob  of  snobs  and  the  useless  eipos- 
tulations  of  the  landlord. 

"  An  energetic  iptdal  in  bis  teal  for  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  order,  collared  Tripes,  who  bates  an  au- 
thority at  all  times,  and  waa  not  bkely  to  submit 


quietly  to  a  great  overgrown  bak«r,  beciiue  be  had 
a  constable's  staff  In  Ma  band,  so  be  reified  to  Us 
threat  of  '  pulling  bim  np  before  the  beaka,'  by  hit- 
ting him  exceedingly  hard  In  the  wind,  and  ealfing 
out  for  '  a  ring !'  which  was  quickly  formed,  and 
the  special  carried  home  in  less  than  five  minutei 
after,  with  hu  face  smashed  to  a  pulp,  and  his  mo- 
lars rendered  unfit  for  mastication. 

"We  took  Stcpheli  Davis's  advice,  and  'cat  oar 
lucky '  at  once.  The  dose  had  fortimately  operated 
successfully  on  Solomon,  who  was  just  able  to  at 
np  in  the  trap  when  properly  tied  in  with  a  hahet; 
eo  we  paid  our  bill  and  told  Dick  '  to  slack  his  hud,' 
alt  the  way  to  Benson,  whet«  we  meant  to  stip.  We 
arrived  there  about  half-past  twelve,  and  found 
them  just  shutting  up.  The  cook  was  ataniUng  in 
the  kitchen,  flsttcring  himself  his  work  was  over 
for  the  night,  and  about  to  wash  down  the  fktignei 
of  a  hard  day  with  a  glass  of  warm  brandy  aqd  wa- 
ter, when  Dick  rushed  in,  seised  the  eoblet  and 
swallowed  its  contents,  before  the  puzzled  clirf  it 
euiiint  could  stretch  oat  his  greasy  fist  to  prevent 
him.  Be  wss  so  disgusted  at  the  unceremoniou 
usage  ho  bud  met  with,  that  be  rudely  declined 
broiling  any  ham  for  us,  until  Tripes  knocked  bhn 
down  with  the  flat  side  of  a  'best  York,'  weighing 
two  or  three  and  twenty  pounds,  seized  his  luge 
knife,  and  proceeded  to  act  as  bis  depntj  at  the 
gridiron.  This  brought  bim  to  his  senses  and  the 
tire.  His  ingenuity  was  displayed  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, and  his  injured  honor  repaired  by  an  unlimited 
order  for  brand  y-and- water  for  himself  and  the 
waiter.  When  both  these  worthies  were  dipposed 
of  under  the  dresser,  we  yielded  to  the  fascinating 
request  of  the  barmaid  and  Mrs.  Shrub,  'to  let 
them  bsve  a  little  sleep,'  and  set  off  home  about 
four  in  tbe  morning. 

"  On  the  road,  we,  that  is  IHck  and  I,  who  were 
neither  of  us  much  amiss,  were  engaged  in  fortntng 
our  plans  for  apologizing  BatiBTactorily  to  the  Dean. 
On  one  point  we  fully  agreed:  to  lay  all  the  bUiiis 
on  poor  Solomon,  who  was  fast  asleep,  lasbed  to  tbe 
back  of  the  trap  and  Tripe's  arm.  He,  Tripes,  be- 
ing rather  dozy,  and  afraid  of  falling  out  if  he  to- 
dulged  in  a  nap  without  such  due  precautious. 
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'*  We  got  to  college  about  five  oVIock,  and  found 
he  gates  Just  opened,  hurried  Solomon  to  bed,  un- 
Iressing  and  locking  him  safe  in  his  rooms;  we 
hen  took  his  splash  new  coat,  and  the  rest  of  his 
Ireas,  and  walked  to  the  nearest  meadow,  where  we 
ninersed  them  in  a  green,  muddy  ditch,  and  then 
railed  them  along  the  dusty  road ;  giving  them  a 
riendly  stamping  with  our  dirty  boots  now  and 
hen,  by  way  of  variety,  and  finally  strewed  them 
bout  his  room  in  drunken  disorder.  We  then 
•btained  a  commons  of  new  bread,  and  extracting 
.  i^ece  of  crumb,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball, 
ntered  Solomon*s  bedroom,  and  without  his  being 
t  an  conscious  of  the  fact,  tied  it  firmly  on  his 
igfat  cheek,  with  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  to 
epresent  a  owelled  face ;  and  by  a  judicious  com- 
lixture  of  red  and  black  ink,  applied  to  his  right 
•ptic,  succeeded  in  making  him  a  very  effective 
•lack  eye. 

'^  All  these  arrangements  being  competed,  I  ran 
cross  quad  to  the  Dean's  rooms.  He  was  up  and 
Ireasing  for  chapel — I  put  on  a  very  lone  face,  and 
old  him  a  very  piteous  tale  of  the  trouble  Solomon 
tad  given  us  all  the  day,  and  of  his  obstinate  deter- 
[lination  to  have  his  share  of  driving,  though  un- 
[ualified  for  the  art ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
le  had  upset  himself  into  a  gravel-pit,  after  we  had 
ortunately  jumped  out  to  avoid  the  danger  which 
re  saw  was  otherwise  inevitable. 


"  *  Is  he  hurt  ?" 

**  *  A  little.  Sir,  but  we  have  put  hin»to  bed,  and 
he  is  now  asleep ;  will  you  look  at  him,  and  say  if  we 
can  do  any  thing  more  for  him  V^ 

*^  *  Certainly.*  He  returned  with  me,  and  found 
every  thing  as  I  had  said — ^being  satisfied  from  the 
horrid  object  he  saw  in  bed,  and  the  state  of  the 

*  clothing  department,'  that  *  we  must  have  experi- 
enced a  great  deal  of  annoyance  from  a  man  who 
gave  way  to  such  a  disgusting  vice  as  intoxication.' 

**  So  ended  our  day  at  Hemey,  old  feUow,  and  so 
ends  the  letter  of 

**  Yours  as  ever, 
**  William  Wtdxawakb. 

"  P.  S. — Solomon's  governess  and  two  sisters,  who 
had  invited  themselves  to  the  commemoration,  ar- 
rived  very  opportunely — they  found  him  in  the 
state  we  had  left  him,  and  are  all  three  at  this  pres- 
ent moment  in  violent  convulsions — dreading  the 
irreparable  loss  of  the  *  dear  sweet  boy,'  and  reliev- 
ing their  consanguinal  feelings,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  fits,  by  threatening  to  take  the  law 
against  the  naughty  young  gentlemen  who  had  se- 
duced their  beloved  rcUtive — the  brutes — into  so 
degrading  and  dangerous  a  state.  Tripes  *  wishes 
they  may  get  it,'  and  Dick  gohfidently  afiirms  that 

*  that  cock  won't  fight.' "     \ 
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In  that  very  entertaining  work,  **  The  Doctor," 
here  is  an  abundance  of  pleasant  gossip  upon  the 
»dd  and  pitiful  accidents,  by  which  the  *'  bubble 
eputation"  has  been  raised.    For  example : — 

**  Whether  the  regular  practitioner  may  sneer  at 
f  r.  Ching,"  says  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  *^  I  know 
LOt :  but  the  Patent  Worm  Lozenges  have  gained 
>ur  Launceston  apothecary  a  large  fortune,  and 
lecured  to  him  perpetual  fame  I" 

There  would  have  been  no  other  memorial  of 
iichard  Jaquett  at  this  day,  than  the  letters  of  his 
lame  in  an  old  deed,  and  obsolete  hand,  if  he  had 
lot,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  been  Lord  of  the 
nanor  of  Tyburn,  with  its  appurtenances,  in  which 
he  gallows  was  included ;  wherefore,  from  the  said 
faquett,  it  is  presumed  by  antiquaries,  that  the 
laogman  has  ever  since  been  corruptly  called  Jack 
^etcb. 

A  certain  William  Dowsing,  who,  during  the 
^at  rebellion,  was  a  Parliamentary  visitor  for  de- 
nolishing  images  in  churches,  is  supposed  to  have 
nven.  rise  to  the  expression  of  giving  any  one  a 
iausinff. 

Johnson  tells  a  story  of  a  man,  who  was  stand- 
ng  in  an  inn  kitchen,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
has  accosted  a  traveller,  who  stood  next  to  him : 
*  Do  you  know,  sir,  who  I  am  ?"  '*  No,  sir,"  re- 
)Ued  the  traveller,  ^*  I  have  not  that  advantage." 
*Sir,"  said  the  man,  *^I  am  the  great  Tramley, 
rho  invented  the  Floodgate  Iron." 

Who  was  Ludlam,  whose  dog  was  so  lazy  that  he 
eant  his  head  againist  a  wall  to  bark  ? 

And  who  was  old  Cole,  whose  dog  was  so  proud 
hat  he  took  the  wall  of  a  dung  cart,  and  got 


squeezed  to  death  by  the  wheel  ?    Was  he  the  same 
person  of  whom  the  song  says, 

Old  Kinir  Cole 
Was  a  merry  old  boqI, 
And  a  morry  old  soul  was  ho  f 

And  was  his  dog  proud  because  his  master  was 
called  King? 

Here  are  questions  to  be  proposed  in  the  Exami- 
nation  Papers  of  some  Australian  Cambridge,  two 
hundred  years  hence. 

Floooino  at  School. — If  the  dead  have  any 
cognizance  of  posthumous  fame,  one  would  think 
it  must  abate  somewhat  of  the  pleasures  with  which 
Virgil  and  Ovid  regard  their  earthly  immortality, 
when  they  see  to  what  base  purposes  their  produc- 
tions are  employed.  That  their  verses  should  be 
administered  to  boys  in  regular  doses,  as  lessons  or 
compositions,  and  some  dim  conception  whipped 
into  the  tail  when  it  has  failed  to  penetrate  the 
head,  cannot  be  just  the  sort  of  homage  to  their 
genius  which  they  anticipated  or  desired. 

Essays  on  Taste. — There  are  some  readers  who 
have  never  read  an  essay  on  taste,  and  if  they  take 
my  advice  they  never  will ;  for  they  can  no  more 
improve  their  taste  by  so  doing,  than  they  could 
improve  their  appetite  or  digestion  by  studying  a 
cookery  book. 

School  Learning. — I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
think  that  pigs  arc  brought  up  upon  a  wiser  sys-  • 
tern  than  boys  at  a  grammar-school.    The  pig  Ib 
allowed  to  feed  upon  any  kind  of  ofial,  howeyer 
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coarse,  on  which  he  can  thrive,  till  the  time  ap- 
proaches, when  pig  is  to  commence  pork,  or  take  a 
degree  as  bacon. 

LoTXRS  OP  LiTiRATURE. — ^YouT  tnic  lOYcr  of  lit- 
erature is  never  fastidious.  I  do  not  mean  the 
hellus  librorum,  the  swinish  feeder,  who  thinks  that 
every  name  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  title-page,  or 
on  a  tombstone,  ought  to  be  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion ;  nor  those  first  cousins  of  the  moth,  who  labor 
under  a  passion  for  black  letter,  and  believe  every 
thing  to  be  excellent  which  was  written  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  I  mean  the  man  of  robust  and 
healthy  intellect,  who  gathers  the  harvest  of  litera- 
ture into  his  bams,  thrashes  the  straw,  winnows  the 
gifain,  grinds  it  at  his  own  mill,  bakes  it  in  his  own 
oven,  and  then  eats  the  true  bread  of  Knowledge. 
If  he  take  his  loaf  upon  a  cabbage-leaf,  and  eat 
onions  with  his  bread  and  cheese,  let  who  will  find 
fault  with  him  for  his  taste — ^not  I ! 

Yamitt  or  Human  Fame. — An  old  woman  in  a 
Tillage  of  the  west  of  England,  was  told  one  day 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  dead,  such  a  report 
having  arrived  when  the  great  Frederick  was  in 
the  noonday  of  his  glory.  Old  Mary  lifted  up  her 
great  slow  eyes  at  the  news,  and  fixing  them  in  the 
fulness  of  vacancy  upon  her  informant,  replied, 
"Is  a!  is  a!  the. Lord  ha*  mercy!  Well,  well!  the 
King  of  Prussia !  and  who's  he  ?"  The  "  who's 
he  ?^  of  this  old  woman  might  serve  as  a  text  for 
a  notable  sermon  upon  ambition.  *^ Who's  he?*' 
may  now  be  asked  of  men  greater  as  soldiers  in 
their  day  than  Frederick  and  Wellington ;  greater 
as  discoverers  than  Sir  Isaac,  or  Sir  Humphrey. 
Who  built  the  pyramids  ?  Who  ate  the  first  oys- 
ter ?     Vanitat  vanitcUum  I     Omnia  vanitaa  I 

Retiremknt. — ^It  is  neither  so  easy  a  thing,  nor 
80  agreeable  a  one,  as  men  commonly  expect,  to 
dispose  of  leisure  when  they  retire  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world.  Their  old  occupations  cling  to 
them  even  when  they  hope  that  they  have  emanci- 
pated themselves.  Go  to  any  seaport  town,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  sea-captain,  who  has  retired 
upon  his  well-eanied  earnings,  sets  up  a  weather- 
cock in  full  view  from  his  window,  and  watches  the 
variations  of  the  wind  as  duly  as  when  he  was  at 
sea,  though  no  longer  with  the  same  anxiety.  A 
tallow-chandler,  having  amassed  a  fortune,  disposed 
of  his  business,  and  took  a  house  in  the  country, 
not  &r  from  London,  that  he  might  enjoy  himself; 
and,  after  a  few  months'  trial  of  a  holiday  life,  re- 
quested permission  of  his  successor  to  come  into 
town  and  assist  him  on  melting  days.  The  keeper 
of  a  retail  spirit-shop,  having  in  like  manner  retired 
from  trade,  used  to  employ  himself  by  having  one 
puncheon  filled  with  water,  and  measuring  it  off  by 
pints  into  another.  A  butcher  in  a  small  town,  for 
some  time  after  he  had  left  off  business,  informed 
his  old  customers,  that  be  meant  to  kill  a  lamb  once 
a  week,  just  for  amusement. 

Preaching  to  the  Poor. — A  woman  in  humble 
life  was  asked  one  day  on  her  way  back  from 
church,  whether  she  had  understood  the  sermon — 
a  stranger  having  preached.  "Wud  I  hae  the 
presumption !"  was  her  simple  and  contented  an- 
swer. 

"  Well,  Master  Jackson,**  said  his  minister,  walk- 
ing homeward  after  service,  with  an  industrious  la- 


borer, who  was  a  constant  attendant,  *'  well.  Mis- 
ter Jackson,  Sunday  must  be  a  blessed  day  of  rest 
for  you,  who  work  so  hard  all  the  week !  And  joq 
make  good  use  of  the  day,  for  you  are  always  to 
be  seen  at  church.*'  "  Aye,  sir,"  replied  Jackson. 
**  it  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  day ;  I  worlu  hard  enough 
all  the  week ;  and  then  I  comes  to  church  o'  Svm- 
days,  and  sets  me  down,  and  lays  mj  legs  up,  and 
thinki  o*  nathingj'^ 

Voluminous  Tritlino. — ^Dr.  Shaw,  the  natunl* 
ist,  was  one  day  showing  to  a  fnend  two  volnnM 
written  by  a  Dutchman,  upon  the  wings  of  a  but* 
terfly,  in  the  British  Museum.  **  The  dissertation 
is  rather  voluminous,  perhaps  you  will  think,"  said 
the  Doctor,  gravely,  *^  but  it  is  immensely  im^m* 
tant." 

Parliamentary  Jokes. — Of  what  use  a  story 
may  be,  e^n  in  the  most  serious  debates,  may  be 
seen  from  the  circulation  of  old  Joes  in  Parliamient, 
which  are  as  current  there  as  their  current  name- 
Bakes  used  to  be  in  the  city  some  threescore  yean 
ago.  A  jest,  though  it  shall  be  as  stale  as  lasC 
year*s  newspapers,  and  as  flat  as  Lord  Flounder's 
face,  is  sure  to  be  received  with  laughter  by  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  nation :  nay,  it  is  some- 
times, thrown  out  like  a  tub  to  the  whale,  or  like 
a  trail  of  carrion  to  draw  off  hounds  from  the 
scent. 

Book  Madness. — A  collector  of  scarce  boob 
was  one  day  showing  me  his  small  but  curions 
hoard.  *'  Have  you  ever  seen  a  copy  of  this  bookT 
he  asked,  with  every  volume  that  he  put  into  mj 
hands ;  and  when  my  reply  was  that  I  had  not,  he 
always  rejoined,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  triumph- 
ant delight,  **  I  should  have  been  exceedingly  sorry 
if  you  had  I" 

TJTiLrrr  of  Pockets. — Of  all  the  inventions  of  the 
tailor,  (who  is  of  all  artists  the  most  inventive,)  I 
hold  the  pocket  to  be  the  most  commodious,  and 
saving  the  fig  leaf,  the  most  indispenjiable.  Bhds 
have  their  craw ;  ruminating  beasts  their  first  or 
ante-stomach ;  the  monkey  has  his  cheek,  the  opos- 
sum her  pouch ;  and,  so  necessary  is  some  conveni- 
ence of  this  kind  for  the  human  animal,  that  the 
savage  who  cares  not  for  clothing,  makes  for  him- 
self a  pocket  if  he  can.  The  Hindoo  carries  his 
snuff-box  in  his  turban.  8ome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Congo  make  a  secret  fob  in  their  woolly  toupee, 
of  which,  as  P.  Labat  says,  the  worst  use  they  make 
is — to  carry  poison  in  it.  The  Matolaa,  a  long- 
haired race,  who  border  upon  the  GalRres,  fimn 
their  locks  into  a  sort  of  hoUow  cylinder,  in  which 
they  bear  about  their  little  implements;  certes  i 
more  sensible  bag  than  such  as  is  worn  at  coml 
The  New  Zcalander  is  less  ingenious ;  be  makes  a 
large  opening  in  his  ear  and  carries  his  knile  in  it. 
The  Ogres,  who  are  worse  than  savages,  and  whose 
ignorance  and  brutality  are  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  are  said,  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  when 
they  have  picked  up  a  stray  traveller  or  two  more 
than  they  require  for  their  supper,  to  lodge  them 
in  a  hollow  tooth  as  a  place  of  security  till  break- 
fast ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  toothache,  and  that  they  make  no  use  of 
toothpicks.  Ogres,  savages,  beasts,  and  birds,  ail 
require  something  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  pocket. 
Thus  much  for  the  necesBitj  of  the  tUng.    Touch- 
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ing  its  antiquity  much  might  be  said ;  for  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  with  that  little  assistance 
from  the  auxiliaries  must^  and  havey  and  been^  which 
enabled  Whitaker  of  Manchester  to  write  whole 
quartos  of  hypothetical  history  in  the  potential 
mood,  that  pockets  are  coeval  with  clothing :  and, 
as  erudite  men  have  maintained  that  language  and 
even  letters  are  of  divine  origin,  there  might  with 
Ukc  reason  be  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  twenty- 
first  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  impugn.  More- 
over, nature  herself  shows  us  the  utility,  the  im- 
portance, nay,  the  indispensability,  or,  to  take  a 
hint  from  the  pure  language  of  our  diplomatists, 
the  sineatuiwmniness  of  pockets.  There  is  but  one 
organ  wnich  is  common  to  all  animals  whatsoever  : 
some  are  without  eyes,  many  without  noses ;  some 
have  no  heads,  others  no  tails ;  some  neither  one 
nor  the  other ;  some  there  are  who  have  no  brains, 
others  very  pappy  ones;  some  no  hearts,  others 
▼ery  bad  ones ;  but  all  have  a  stomach — and  what 
is  the  stomach  but  a  live  inside  pocket  ?  Hath  not 
Van  Helmont  said  of  it,  "  Saccus  vel  pera  est^  ut  d- 
horum  olla  P 

Dr.  Towers  used  to  have  his  coat  pockets  made 
of  capacity  to  hold  a  quarto  volume — a  wise  cus- 
tom ;  but  requiring  stout  cloth,  good  buckram,  and 
strong  thread  well  waxed.  I  do  not  so  greatly 
commend  the  humor  of  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  whose  coat 
was  lined  with  pockets  of  all  sizes,  wherein,  in  his 
latter  years,  when  science  had  become  to  him  as  a 
plaything,  he  carried  about  various  materials  for 
chemical  experiments :  among  the  rest,  so  many 
compositions  for  fulminating  powders  in  glass 
tubes,  separated  only  by  a  cork  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  that,  if  any  person  had  unhappily  given  him  a 
blow  with  a  stick,  he  might  have  blown  up  himself 
and  the  doctor  too.  For  myself,  four  coat  pockets 
of  the  ordinary  dimensions  content  me ;  in  these  a 
sufficiency  of  conveniences  may  be  carried,  and  that 
sufficiency  methodically  arranged.  For  mark  me, 
gentle  or  ungentle  reader!  there  is  nothing  like 
method  in  pockets,  as  well  as  in  composition :  and 
what  orderly  and  methodical  man  would  have  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  his  pocketbook,  and  the 
key  of  his  door,  (if  he  be  a  bachelor  living  in  cham- 
bers,) and  his  knife,  and  his  loose  pence  and  half- 
pence, and  the  letters  which  peradventure  he  might 
just  have  received,  or  peradventure  he  may  intend 
to  drop  in  the  post-office,  twopenny  or  general,  as 
he  passes  by,  and  his  snuff,  if  he  be  accustomed  so 
to  regale  his  olfactory  conduits,  or  his  tobacco-box, 
if  he  prefer  the  masticablc  to  the  pulverized  weed ; 
or  bis  box  of  lozenges,  if  he  should  be  troubled 
with  a  tickling  cough ;  and  the  sugar  plums  and  the 
gingerbread  nuts  which  he  may  be  carrying  home 
to  his  own  children,  or  to  any  other  small  men  and 
•  women  upon  whose  hearts  he  may  have  a  design ; 
who,  I  say,  would  like  to  have  all  this  in  chaos  and 
confusion,  one  lying  upon  the  other,  and  the  thing 
which  is  wanted  first  fated  always  to  be  undermost ! 
^Mr.  Wilberforce  knows  the  inconvenience:) — 
the  snuff  working  its  way  out  to  the  gingerbread, 
the  sugar  plums  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
folds  or  the  pocket  handkerchief,  the  pence  grind- 
ing the  lozenges  to  dust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pocket-book,  and  the  door  key  busily  employed  in 
unlocking  the  letters? 

Ettmolooical  Dibcovkries. — ^That  the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  may  be  found  in  London,  is  a  dis- 


covery which  any  person  may  suppose  he  has  made, 
when  he  walks  for  the  first  time  from  the  city  to 
Wapping.  That  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
flourish  there  is  known  to  all  mankind ;  and  from 
them  have  sprung  the  Scripites,  and  the  Omnium- 
ites,  and  the  Thrcepercentites. 

But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  many  other  tribes 
noticed  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  found  in  this 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  the  Hittites,  who  excel  in  one  branch 
of  gymnastics.  And  there  are  the  Amorites,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  town  and  country ;  and  there 
are  the  Gadites,  who  frequent  watering-places,  and 
take  picturesque  tours. 

Among  the  Gadites  I  shall  have  some  of  my  best 
readers,  who  being  in  good  humor  with  themselves 
and  with  every  thing  else,  except  on  a  rainy  day, 
will  even  then  be  in  good  humor  with  me.  There 
will  be  the  Amorites  in  their  company ;  and  among 
the  Amorites,  too,  there  will  be  some  who,  in  the 
overflowing  of  their  love,  will  have  some  liking  to 
spare  for  the  doctor  and  his  faithful  memorial- 
ist 

The  poets,  those  especially  who  deal  in  erotics, 
lyrics,  sentimentals,  or  sonnets,  are  the  Ah-oh- 
ites. 

The  gentlemen  who  speculate  in  chapels  are  the 
Puhitcs. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Simeonites  is  at  Cambridge ; 
but  they  are  spread  over  the  land.  So  are  the 
Man-ass-ites,  of  whom  the  finest  specimens  are  to 
be  seen  in  St.  Jameses-street,  at  the  fashionable 
time  of  day  for  exhibiting  the  dress  and  the  person 
upon  the  pavement. 

The  freemasons  are  of  the  family  of  the  Jachin- 
ites. 

The  female  Haggites  are  to  be  seen,  in  low  life 
wheeling  barrows,  and  in  high  life  seated  at  card 
tables. 

The  Shuhamites  are  the  cordwainers. 

The  Teamanites  attend  the  sales  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  belong  to  the  Jim-nites. 

Who  are  the  Gazathites,  if  the  people  of  London 
are  not,  where  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  ?  All  of 
them  are  the  Gettites  when  they  can,  all  would  be 
Havites  if  they  could. 

The  journalists  should  be  Geshurites,  if  they  an- 
swered to  their  profession:  instead  of  this  they 
generally  turn  out  to  be  Geshu wrongs. 

There  are,  however,  three  tribes  in  England,  not 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  considerably  out- 
number all  the  rest.  These  are  the  High  Vulgar- 
ites,  who  are  the  children  of  Rahank  and  Phashan : 
the  Middle  Yulgarites,  who  are  the  children  of 
Mammon  and  Terade,  and  the  low  Yulgarites,  who 
are  the  children  of  Tahag,  Rahag,  and  Bohob- 
tay-il. 

With  the  Low  Yulgarites  I  have  no  concern ;  but 
with  the  other  two  tribes,  much.  Well  it  is  that 
some  of  those  who  are  fruges  eonnttnere  natiy  think 
it  proper  that  they  should  consume  books  also :  if 
they  did  not,  what  a  miserable  creature  wouldst 
thou  be,  Henry  Colburn,  who  art  their  bookseller ! 
I  myself  have  that  kind  of  respect  for  the  consum- 
ers which  we  ought  to  feel  for  every  thing  useful. 
If  not  the  salt  of  the  earth,  they  are  its  manure, 
without  which  it  could  not  produce  so  abun- 
dantly. 
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THE    PIG. 


^   AoIIoqitial   ^atm. 


BT  BOBIRT  SOUTHET. 


Jacob!  I  do  not  like  to  see  thy  nose 
TurnM  up  in  scornful  curve  at  yonder  pi^. 
It  would  bo  wellf  my  friend,  if  we,  like  him, 
Were  perfect  in  our  kind  I  .  .  And  why  despise 
The  sow-bom  grunter  ?  . .  He  is  obstinate, 
Thou  answerest ;  ugly,  and  the  filthiest  beast 
That  banquets  upon  offal. .  .  Now  I  pray  you 
Hear  the  pig's  counsel 

Is  he  obstinate? 
We  must  not,  Jacob,  be  deceived  by  words ; 
We  must  not  take  them  as  unheeding  hands 
Receive  base  money  at  the  current  worth, 
But  with  a  just  suspicion  try  their  sound, 
And  m  the  even  balance  weigh  them  well. 
See  now  to  what  this  obstinacy  comes : 
A  poor,  mistreated,  democratic  beast, 
He  knows  that  his  unmerciful  drivers  seek 
Their  profit,  and  not  his.    He  hath  not  learned 
That  pigs  were  made  for  man, .  .  bom  to  be  brawn'd 
And  baconizcd :  that  he.  must  please  to  give 
Just  what  his  gracious  masters  please  to  take ; 
Perhaps  his  tusks,  the  weapons  Nature  gave 
For  self-defence,  the  general  privilege ; 
Perhaps, . .  hark,  Jacob !  dost  thou  hear  thathom? 
Woe  to  the  young  posterity  of  Pork  I 
Their  enemy  is  at  hand. 

Again.    Thou  say^st 
The  pig  is  ugly.    Jacob,  look  at  him ! 
Those  eyes  have  taught  the  lover  flattery. 
His  face,  .  .  nay,  Jacob !  Jacob !  were  it  fair 
To  judge  a  lady  in  her  dishabille? 
Fancy  it  dressed,  and  with  saltpetre  rouged. 
Behold  his  tail,  my  friend ;  with  curls  like  that 
The  wanton  hop  marries  her  stately  spouse : 
So  crisp  in  beauty  Amoretta's  hair 
Rings  round  her  lover's  soul  the  chains  of  love. 


And  what  is  beauty,  but  the  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious?    Give  thy  fancy  scope. 
And  thou  wilt  find  that  no  imagined  change 
Can  beautify  this  beast.    Place  at  his  end 
The  starry  glories  of  the  peacock's  pride, 
Give  him  the  swan's  white  breast;  for  his  bora- 
hoofs 
Shape  such  a  foot  and  ankle  as  the  waves 
Crowded  in  eager  rivalry  to  kiss 
When  Venus  from  the  enamor'd  sea  arose; . . 
Jacob,  thou  canst  but  make  a  monster  of  him ! 
All  alteration  man  could  think,  would  mar 
His  pig-perfection. 

The  last  charge, . .  he  lives ' 
A  dirty  life.    Here  I  could  shelter  him 
With  noble  and  right-reverend  precedents, 
And  show  by  sanction  of  authority 
That  'tis  a  very  honorable  thinff 
To  thrive  by  dirty  ways.    But  let  me  rest 
On  better  ground  the  unanswerable  defence. 
The  pig  is  a  philosopher,  who  knows 
No  prejudice.     Dirt  ?  . .  Jacob,  what  is  dirt  ? 
If  matter,  .  .  why  the  delicate  dish  that  tempts 
An  o'ergorged  epicure  to  the  last  morsel 
That  stuffs  him  to  the  throat-gates,  is  no  more. 
If  matter  be  not,  but  as  sages  say. 
Spirit  is  all,  and  all  things  visible 
Are  one,  the  infinitely  modified. 
Think,  Jacob,  what  that  pig  is,  and  the  mire 
Wherein  he  stands  knee-deep ! 

And  there !  the  breeze 
Pleads  with  me,  and  has  won  thee  to  a  smile 
That  speaks  conviction.      O'er  yon  blossomM 

field 
Of  beans  it  came,  and  thoughts  of  bacon  rise. 


•«♦«- 


THE    DEVIL'S    WALK    ON    EARTH. 


BT  BOBERT  SOUTHET. 


Fbom  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A  walking  the  Devil  is  gone. 
To  look  at  his  snug  little  farm  of  the  World, 

And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  went  over  the  plain ; 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  his  tail. 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  a  cane. 

How  then  was  the  Devil  drest  > 

Oh,  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best. 
His  coat  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  his  tail  canTe  through. 

A  lady  drove  by  in  her  pride. 
In  whose  face  an  expression  he  spied 
For  which  he  could  have  kiss'd  her ; 


Such  a  flourishing,  fine,  clever  woman  was  she, 
With  an  eye  as  wicked  as  wicked  can  be, 
I  should  take  her  for  my  Aunt,  thought  he. 
If  my  dam  had  had  a  sister. 


He  met  a  lord  of  high  degree, 
No  matter  what  was  his  name ; 
Whose  face  with  his  own  when  be  came  to  com* 
pare 
The  expression,  the  look,  and  the  air. 
And  the  character,  too,  as  it  oeem'd  to  > 

hair — 
Such  a  twin-likeness  there  was  in  the  pair, 
That  it  made  the  Devil  start  and  stare, 
For  he  thought  there  was  surely  a  looking-giii* 
there. 
But  he  could  not  see  the  frame. 
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He  saw  a  Lawyer  lulling  a  riper, 

On  a  dung-hill  beside  his  stable ; 
Ha !  quoth  he,  thou  put^st  me  in  mind 

Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

An  Apothecary  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by,  on  his  vocation ; 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelation. 

He  passM  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility, 
And  he  ownM  with  a  grin 

That  his  favorite  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  saw  a  pig  rapidly 

Down  a  river  float ; 
The  pig  swam  well,  but  every  stroke 

Was  cutting  his  own  throat ; 

And  Satan  gave  thereat  his  tail 

A  twirl  of  admiration; 
For  he  thought  of  his  daughter  War, 

And  her  suckling  babe  Taxation. 

Well  enough,  in  sooth,  he  liked  that  truth, 
And  nothing  the  worse  for  the  jest ; 

But  this  Was  only  a  first  thought ; 
And  in  this  he  did  not  rest : 

Another  came  presently  into  his  head, 

And  here  It  proved,  as  has  often  been  said. 
That  second  thoughts  are  best. 

For  as  Piggy  plied,  with  wind  and  tide. 

His  way  with  such  celerity. 
And  at  every  stroke  the  water  dyed 
With  his  own  red  blood,  the  Devil  cried. 
Behold  a  swinish  nation's  pride 

In  cotton-spun  prosperity. 

He  walkM  into  London  leisurely. 

The  streets  were  dirty  and  dim : 
But  there  he  saw  Brothers  the  Prophet, 

And  Brothers  the  Prophet  saw  him. 

He  entered  a  thriving  bookseller^s  shop ; 

Quoth  he,  we  are  both  of  one  college, 
For  I  myself  sate  like  a  Cormorant  once 

Upon  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

As  he  passed  through  Cold-Bath  Fields  ho  look'd 

At  a  solitary  cell ; 
And  he  was  well-pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  the  prisons  of  Hell. 

He  saw  a  turnkey  tie  a  thief  *8  hands 

With  a  cordial  tug  and  jerk ; 
Nimbly,  quoth  he,  a  man's  fingers  move 

When  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 

He  saw  the  same  turnkey  unfettering  a  man 

With  little  expedition ; 
And  he  chuckled  to  think  of  his  dear  slave-trade, 
And  the  long  debates  and  delays  that  were  made. 

Concerning  its  abolition. 

He  met  one  of  his  favorite  daughters 

By  an  Evangelical  Meeting : 
And  forgetting  himself  for  joy  at  her  sight, 
He  would  have  accosted  her  outright, 

And  given  her  a  fatherly  greeting. 


But  she  tipt  him  the  wink,  drew  back,  and  cried, 

Avaunt !  my  name*8  Religion  I 
And  then  she  turnM  to  the  preacher, 

And  leer'd  like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 

A  fine  man  and  a  famous  Professor  was  he, 
As  the  great  Alexander  now  may  be, 
Whose  fame  not  yet  o'erpast  is : 
Or  that  new  Scotch  performer 
Who  is  fiercer  and  warmer. 
The  great  Sir  Arch-Bombastea. 

With  throbs  and  throes,  and  ah*s  and  oh*8, 
Far  fiaimed  his  flock  for  frightening ; 

And  thundering  with  his  voice,  the  while 
His  eyes  zigzag  like  lightning. 

This  Scotch  phenomenon,  I  trow, 

Beats  Alexander  hollow ; 
Even  when  most  tame  * 

He  breathes  more  flame 

Than  ten  Fire-Kings  could  swallow. 

Another  daughter  he  presently  met ; 

With  music  of  fife  and  drum, 

And  a  consecrated  flag. 

And  shout  of  tag  and  rag. 

And  march  of  rank  and  file. 
Which  had  fiUM  the  crowded  aisle 
Of  the  venerable  pile. 

From  church  he  saw  her  come. 

He  callM  her  aside,  and  began  to  chide. 
For  what  dost  thou  here  ?  said  he ; 
My  city  of  Rome  is  thy  proper  home. 
And  there's  work  enough  there  for  thee. 

Thou  hast  confessions  to  listen, 

And  bells  to  christen. 
And  altars  and  dolls  to  dress ; 

And  fools  to  coax. 

And  sinners  to  hoax. 
And  beads  and  bones  to  bless ; 

And  great  pardons  to  sell 

For  those  who  pay  well. 
And  small  ones  for  those  who  pay  less. 

Nay,  Father,  I  boast,  that  this  is  my  post, 
She  answered;  and  thou  wilt  allow, 
That  the  great  Harlot, 
Who  is  clothed  in  scarlet, 
Can  very  well  spare  me  now. 

Upon  her  business  I  am  come  here. 
That  we  may  extend  our  powers : 
Whatever  lets  down  this  church  that  we  hate. 
Is  something  in  favor  of  ours. 

You  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat  I 

That  I  spend  my  time  in  fooling ; 
Many  irons,  my  sire,  have  we  in  tne  fire, 

And  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling ; 
For  you  must  know  state-councils  here. 
Are  held  which  I  bear  rule  in. 
When  my  liberal  notions. 
Produce  mischievous  motions. 
There's  many  a  man  of  good  intent, 
In  either  house  of  Parliament, 
Whom  I  shall  find  a  tool  in ; 
And  I  have  hopeful  pupils  too 
Who  all  this  while  are  8cho<^ing. 
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Vhie  progress  tbey  make  in  our  liberal  opinions, 
Mj  Utilitarians, 
Hy  all  sorts  of  — inians 
And  an  sorts  of  — arians; 
My  all  sorts  of  — ists, 
And  my  Prigs  and  my  Whigs 
Who  have  all  sorts  of  twists, 
Trained  in  the  very  way,  I  l^now, 
Father,  you  would  haTe  them  go ; 
High  and  low, 
Wise  and  foolish,  great  and  small, 
March  of-Intellect-Boys  all. 

Well  pleased  wilt  thou  be  at  no  yery  far  day, 

When  the  ealdron  of  mischief  boils, 
And  I  bring  them  forth  in  battle  array. 

And  bid  them  suspend  their  broils, 
That  they  may  unite  and  fall  on  the  prey. 

For  which  we  are  spreading  our  toils. 
tow  the  nice  boys  all  will  give  mouth  at  the  call, 

Hark  away !  hark  away  to  the  spoils ! 
My  Macs  and  mv  Quacks  and  my  lawless-Jacks, 
My  Shiels  and  0  Connells,  my  pious  Mac-Donnells, 

My  joke-smith  Sydney,  and  all  of  his  kidney, 
My  Humes  and  my  Broughams, 
^y  merry  old  Jerry, 

My  Lord  Kings,  and  my  Doctor  Doylest 

At  this  good  news,  so  great 

The  Devil's  pleasure  grew, 
That  with  a  Joyful  swish  he  rent 

The  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

His  countenance  fell  for  a  moment 

When  he  felt  the  stitches  eo ; 
Ah !  thought  he,  there^s  a  job  now 

That  IVe  made  for  my  tailor  below. 

Great  news!  bloody  news!  cried  a  newsman ; 

The  Devil  said.  Stop,  let  me  see  1 
Great  news !  bloody  news !  thought  the  Devil, 

The  bloodier  the  better  for  me. 

So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  news 

At  all  for  his  money  he  had. 
Lying  varlet,  thought  he,  thus  to  take  in  old  Nick ! 

But  it^s  some  satisfaction,  my  lad, 
To  know  thou  art  paid  beforehand  for  the  trick. 

For  tlie  sixpence  I  gave  thee  is  bad. 

And  then  it  came  into  his  head 

By  oracular  inspiration, 
That  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  said 

In  the  course  of  this  visitation, 
Would  be  published  in  the  Morning  Post, 

For  all  this  reading  nation. 

Therewith  in  second  sight  he  saw 
The  place  and  the  manner  and  time. 

In  which  this  mortal  story 
Would  be  put  in  immortal  rhyme. 

That  it  would  happen  when  two  poets 

Should  on  a  time  be  met, 
In  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey, 

In  the  shire  of  Somerset. 

There  while  the  one  was  shaving 
Would  he  the  song  begin ; 
And  the  other  when  he  heard  it  at  breakfast, 
In  ready  accord  join  in. 


So  each  would  help  the  other, 
Two  heads  being  better  than  one; 

And  the  phrase  and  conceit 

Would  in  unison  meet, 
And  so  with  glee  the  verse  flow  firee, 
In  ding-done  chime  of  sing-song  riiyme, 

Till  the  whole  were  memiy  done. 

And  because  it  was  set  to  the  razor, 

Not  to  the  lute  or  harp. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  fancy 

Should  be  bright,  and  the  wit  be  sharp. 

But,  then,  said  Satan  to  himself^ 

As  for  that  said  beginner, 
Against  my  infernal  Majesty, 

There  is  no  greater  smner. 

He  hath  put  me  in  ugly  ballads 
With  libellous  pictures  for  sale ; 

He  hath  scoff  M  at  my  hoofs  and  my  horns, 
And  has  made  very  free  with  my  tail. 

But  this  Mr.  Poet  shall  find 

I  am  not  a  safe  subject  for  whim ; 

For  ni  set  up  a  School  of  my  own. 
And  my  Poets  shall  set  upon  him* 

He  went  to  a  coffee-house  to  dine, 
And  there  he  had  soy  in  his  dish ; 

Having  ordered  some  soles  for  his  dinner. 
Because  he  was  fond  of  flat  flsh. 

They  are  much  to  my  palate,  thought  he, 
And  now  guess  the  reason  who  can. 

Why  no  bait  should  be  better  than  place, 
When  I  flsh  for  a  Parliament-man. 

But  the  soles  in  the  bill  were  ten  shillings; 

Tell  your  master,  quoth  he,  what  I  say ; 
If  he  charges  at  this  rate  for  all  things. 

He  must  be  in  a  pretty  good  way. 

But  mark  ye,  said  he  to  the  waiter, 
I^m  a  dealer  myself  in  this  line, 

And  his  business,  between  you  and  me. 
Nothing  like  so  extensive  as  mine. 

Now  soles  are  exceedingly  cheap. 
Which  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny« 

When  I  see  him  at  my  fish-market 
ril  warrant  him,  by-and-by. 

As  he  went  along  the  Strand, 

Between  three  in  the  morning  and  four, 
He  observed  a  queer-looking  person, 

Who  staggered  from  Perry^s  door. 

And  he  thought  that  all  the  world  over 
In  vain  for  a  man  you  might  seek. 

Who  could  drink  more  like  a  Trojan, 
Or  talk  more  like  a  Greek. 

The  Devil  then  he  prophesied — 
It  would  one  day  be  matter  of  talk, 
That  with  wine  when  smitten. 
And  with  wit  moreover  being  happily  bItteBi 
The  erudite  bibber  was  he  who  had  writloi 
The  story  of  this  walk. 
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A  pretty  mistake,  quoth  the  Devil ; 
A  pretty  mistake  I  opine  t 
I  have  put  many  ill  thoughts  in  his  mouth, 
He  will  never  put  good  ones  in  mine. 

And  whoever  shall  say  that  to  Porson 

These  best  of  all  verses  belong, 
lie  is  an  untruth-telling  whore-son, 

And  so  shall  be  call'd  in  the  song. 

And  if  seeking  an  illicit  connexion  with  fame, 
Any  one  else  should  put  in  a  claim, 

In  this  comical  competition ; 
That  excellent  poem  will  prove 

A  roan-trap  for  such  foolish  ambition, 
Where  the  silly  rogue  shall  be  caught  by  the  leg. 
And  exposed  in  a  second  edition. 


Now  the  morning  air  was  cold  for  him, 
Who  was  used  to  a  warm  abode ; 

And  yet  he  did  not  immediately  wish, 
To  set  out  on  his  homeward  road. 

For  he  had  some  morning  calls  to  make, 

Before  he  went  back  to  Hell ; 
So,  thought  he.  111  step  into  a  gaming-house, 

And  that  will  do  as  well ; 
But  just  before  he  could  get  to  the  door 

A  wonderful  chance  befelL 

For  all  on  a  sudden,  in  a  dark  place, 
He  came  upon  General ^'s  burning  face ; 

And  it  struck  him  with  such  consternation, 
That  home  in  a  hurry  his  way  did  be  take, 
Because  he  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake 

'Twas  the  general  conflagration. 


■♦♦♦- 


THE    ANTI-PUNSTER. 


▲NONTMOnS. 


Thb  man  who  would  scrapie  to  make  a  pun, 
would  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  burglary.  Why 
we  think  so,  we  don^t  know ;  but  we  have  just  as 
much  right  to  our  opinion  that  there  is  a  distinct 
connection  between  a  dislike  of  puns  and  a  taste 
for  burglaries,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  to  his,  when  he 
chose,  most  arbitrarily  and  allitcratively,  to  con- 
found a  pun  perpetrated  with  a  pocket  to  be  picked. 

The  anti-punster  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  intolerance.  His  aversion  knows  no  cold  medium. 
He  has  no  mercy  for  the  man  who  differs  from  him 
—on  the  point  of  a  pun.  He  is  a  man  of  one  idea, 
and  that,  though  an  old  one  certainly,  is  no  ioke. 
His  singleness  of  apprehension  cannot  stand  the 
shock  c^  a  double  meaning.  One  is  as  much  as  he 
can  manage  to  comprehend ;  and  he  can  no  more 
stand  up  against  the  force  and  confusion  of  two, 
than  he  could  brave  the  discharge  of  a  double  bar- 
elled  gun  at  his  head.  Besides,  he  regards  a  pun  as 
a  most  reckless  and  extravagant  waste  of  meanidg. 
He  would  rather  you  used  a  word  that  meant  no- 
thing. **  The  no  meaning  ^'  does  not  puzzle  him 
more  than  wit,  and  a  passage  that  leads  to  nothing, 
affords  him  more  profit  and  recreation  than  an  in- 
sane attempt  to  walk  in  two  paths  at  a  time. 

Like  to  a  man  on  donblo  bosincas  bound. 
Who  both  negiectA, 

he  would  infinitely  prefer  a  stroll  in  the  dark 
through  grounds  beset  with  traps  and  spring-guns, 
to  joining  in  conversation  with  a  punster.  He  re- 
sents an  unprovoked  quibble  as  a  personal  insult. 
He  never  called  anybody  out  on  this  score,  be- 
cause, in  his  opinion,  a  man  once  convicted  of  a 
premeditated  pun,  has  forfeited  all  claims  to  be 
treated  as  a  gentleman ;  but  he  never  fails  to  kick 
the  offender  down  stairs: — with  his  mind's  foot, 
Horatio.  Having  discovered  that  his  eldest  son  had 
called  the  cock  an  ornithological  Cerberus — three 
birds  at  once,  his  throat  being  a  swallow,  and  his 
voice  a  crow---he  threatened  to  cut  the  culprit  off 
with  a  shilling ;  and  ascertaining  that  the  young 
wur  had  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  of  "  cutting 
ofP  a  son  with  a  shilling — a  shilling  being  undeni- 
ably "  blunt  ^ — he  put  his  threat  into  execution. 
He  sneers  at  Shakspere  as  an  inspired  idiot ;  and 


condemns  as  vicious,  not  only  in  taste  but  in  morals, 
the  final  exit  of  Mercutio,  who  is  sent  into  purga- 
tory  with  a  pun  in  his  mouth.  Tou  increase  his 
disgust  if  you  tell  him  that  the  same  thing  has 
happened  on  the  real  stage  of  life — ^that  Elliston's 
ending  was  even  as  that  of  Mercutio,  whom  he  had 
so  often  represented — that  when,  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  parting  of  soul  and  body,  the  patienf  s 
head  was  raised  on  his  pillow,  and,  to  seduce  him 
into  taking  one  more  hopeless  spoonful  of  medicine, 
he  was  told  **  he  should  wash  it  down  with  half  a 
glass  of  his  brown  sherry  '* — that  even  then,  the  ac- 
tor^s  glazed  eye  brightened  under  the  influence  of 
the  ruling  passion,  as  he  articulated  with  almost 
moveless  lips,  "  Bri-be-ry  and  Cor-rup-tion  P 

Nothing  incenses  the  anti-punster  so  much  as 
detecting  in  a  distaste  to  puns  an  incapacity  for 
making  them.  Charge  him  with  that,  and  he  will 
immediately  prove  himself  incapable  by  offering 
proof  of  capacity.  He  can  neither  make  a  genuine 
good  pun,  which  is  a  good  thing — nor  a  shocking 
bad  one,  which  is  a  better.  Whatever  he  hazards 
is  bad,  to  be  sure — but  not  bad  enough ;  it  is  a 
wretched,  dull  piece  of  impotence,  wholly  innocent 
of  drollery.  He  has  no  soul  for  a  villanous  quib- 
ble— he  cannot  for  his  life  make  it  vile  enough 
to  succeed;  he  has  not  the  grasp  of  mind  re- 
quired to  gather  up  two  remote  meanings  and 
compress  them  into  a  single  word,  which  the  eye, 
rather  than  the  tongue,  italicizes  to  the  appre- 
hension. In  short,  he  is  unconscious  that  the  ex- 
cellent and  the  execrable  meet  together  upon  a 
point  which  genius  alone  can  reach ;  and  that  in 
the  art  of  punning,  to  be  good  enough  and  bad 
enough  are  the  same  thing — the  difficulty  being  as 
great,  and  the  glory  as  unequivocal.  In  his  at- 
tempt, therefore,  he  tries  hard  at  working  out  a 
good  one,  and  consequently  fails  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  pitch  of  badness.  The  anti-punster  is  an 
incapable ;  all  ho  can  do  is,  to  take  his  hat  because 
ho  canH  take  a  joke.  He  breaks  up  a  party  because 
somebody  breaks  a  jest.  He  thinks  he  shovrs  his 
sense  by  not  relishing  nonsense ;  and  seeks  credit 
for  profound  thought,  by  authorizing  a  play  upon 
words.  He  carries  a  sneer  on  his  lip  for  want  of  a 
smile* 
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ntOM   "THl  TELL0WPLU8H  CORRESPONDENCE/*      BT  W.   MAKEPIACB  THACKimAT. 


Thb  name  of  my  ncx  master  wag,  if  posbil,  still 
more  ellygant  and  youfonious  than  that  of  my  fust. 
I  now  found  myself  boddy  servant  to  the  Honrab- 
ble  Halgcmon  Percy  Deuceace,  youngest  and  fifth 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Crabs. 

Halgernon  was  a  barrystir — that  is,  ho  lived  in 
Pump  Court  Temple ;  a  wulgar  nabrood,  witch,  praps 
my  readers  don't  no.  Sdfiz  to  say,  it*s  on  the 
confines  of  the  citty,  and  the  choasen  aboad  of  the 
lawyers  of  this  metrappolish. 

When  I  say  that  Mr.  Deuceace  was  a  barrystir,  I 
don*t  mean  that  he  went  sesshums  or  surcoats,  (as 
they  call  'em,)  but  simply  that  he  kcp  chambers, 
lived  in  Pump  Court,  and  looked  out  for  a  commi- 
tionarship,  or  a  revisinship,  or  any  other  place  that 
the  Wig  guvvyment  could  give  him.  His  father 
was  a  Wig  pier,  (as  the  landriss  told  me,)  and  had 
been  a  Toary  pier.  The  fack  is,  his  lordship  was  so 
poar,  that  he  would  be  anythink,  or  notnink,  to  get 
previsions  for  his  sons,  and  an  inkum  for  himself. 

I  phansy  that  he  aloud  Halgernon  two  hundred 
a-year ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  comforablc 
maintenants,  only  he  knever  paid  him. 

Owever,  the  young  gnlmn  was  a  gnlmn,  and  no 
mistake ;  he  got  his  allowents  of  nothink  a-year, 
and  spent  it  in  the  most  honrable  and  fashnabble 
manner.  He  kep  a  kab — ^he  went  to  Holmax  and 
Crockfud's — he  moved  in  the  most  xquizzit  suckles 
— and  trubbld  the  law-boox  very  little,  I  can  tell 
you.  Those  fashnabble  gents  have  ways  of  getten 
money,  which  comman  pipple  doant  understand. 

Though  he  had  only  a  therd  floar  in  Pump  Cort, 
he4ived  as  if  he  had  the  welth  of  Cresas.  The  ten- 
pun  notes  floo  abowt  as  common  as  haypince— clar- 
rit  and  shampang  was  at  his  house  as  vulgar  as  gin  ; 
and  verry  glad  I  was,  to  be  sure,  to  be  a  valley  to  a 
zion  of  the  nobillaty. 

Deuceace  had,  in  his  sittin-room,  a  large  pictur 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  names  of  his  family  was 
wrote  on  it :  it  was  wrote  in  the  shape  of  a  tree,  a 
groin  out  of  a  man-in-armer's  stoniick,  and  the 
names  were  on  little  plates  among  the  bows.  The 
pictur  said  that  the  Deuccaces  kem  into  England  in 
the  year  1066,  along  with  William  Conqueruns.  My 
master  called  it  his  podygree.  I  do  bcleev  it  was 
because  he  had  this  pictur,  and  because  he  was  the 
Honrabble  Deuceace,  that  he  mannitched  to  live  as 
he  did.  If  he  had  been  a  common  man,  you'd  have 
said  he  was  no  better  than  a  swinler.  It's  only  rank 
and  buth  that  can  warrant  such  singlarities  as  my 
master  show'd.  For  it's  no  use  dingysing  it — the 
Honrabble  Halgernon  was  a  OAiinLER.  For  a  man 
of  wulgar  family,  it's  the  wust  trade  that  can  be — 
for  a  man  of  common  feelinx  of  honesty,  this  pro- 
fession is  quite  imposibill ;  but  for  a  real  thorough- 
bread  genlmn,  it's  the  easiest  and  most  prophctable 
line  he  can  take. 

It  may,  praps  appear  curous  that  such  a  fashna- 
ble  man  should  live  in  the  Temple  ;  but  it  must  be 
recklected,  that  it's  not  only  lawyers  who  live  in 
what's  called  the  Ins  of  Cort.  Many  batchylcrs, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  lor,  have  here  their 
loginx ;  and  many  sham  barrysters,  who  never  put 
on  a  wig  and  a  gownd  twise  in  their  lives,  kip  apart- 
ments in  the  Temple,  instead  of  Bon  Street,  Pickle- 
dilly,  or  other  fashnabble  places. 


Frinstance,  on  our  stairkis  (so  these  houses  iR 
called,)  there  was  8  sets  of  chamberses,  and  col;  S 
lawyers.  These  was,  bottom  floor,  Screweon,  Hev- 
son,  and  Jewson,  Attorneys;  fust  floor,  Mr.  Se^ 
geant  Flabber— opsit,  Mr.  Counslor  Brufly;  and 
secknd  pair,  Mr.  Haggerstony,  an  Irish  counslor, 
pracktising  at  the  Old  Baly,  and  lickwise  what  thej 
call  reporter  to  the  Morning  Post  njouspapper.— 
Opsit  him  was  wrote 

Mr.  Richard  Blxwitt; 

and  on  the  thud  floar,  with  my  master,  lived  one 
Mr.  Dawkins. 

This  young  fellow  was  a  new  comer  into  the  Tem- 
ple, and  unlucky  it  was  for  him  too— he'd  better 
had  never  been  bom  ;  for  it's  my  firm  apinion  tbit 
the  Temple  ruined  him — ^that  is,  with  the  help  of 
my  master  and  Mr.  Dick  Blewitt,  as  you  Bbail 
hear. 

Mr.  Dawkins,  as  I  was  gave  to  miderstand  by  bia 
young  man,  had  jest  left  the  Universary  of  Oxford, 
and  had  a  pretty  litttle  fortn  of  his  own — six  thoa* 
sand  pound,  or  so — in  the  stox.  He  was  jest  of  age, 
an  orfin  who  had  lost  his  father  and  mother ;  and 
having  distink wished  hisself  at  collitch,  where  he 
gained  sefiral  prices,  was  come  to  town  to  posh  his 
fortn,  and  study  the  barryster's  bisniss. 

Not  bein  of  a  verry  high  fammly  hisself  ^indeed, 
I've  heard  say  his  father  was  a  chismonger,  or  some- 
think  of  that  lo  sort — Dawkings  was  glad  to  find 
his  old  Oxford  frend,  Mr.  Blewitt,  yonger  son  to 
rich  Squire  Blewitt  of  Listershire,  and  to  take  rooms 
so  near  him. 

Now,  tfio*  there  was  a  considdrable  intimacy  be- 
tween me  and  Mr.  Blewitt's  gentleman,  there  waf 
scarcely  any  betwixt  our  masters — mine  being  too 
much  of  the  aristoxy  to  associate  with  one  of  Mr. 
Blewitt's  sort.  Blewitt  was  what  they  call  a  bettin 
iftan;  he  went  reglar  to  Tattlesall's,  kep  a  pony, 
wore  a  white  hat,  a  blue  berd's-eye  hankercher,  and 
a  cut-away  coat.  In  his  manners  he  was  the  very 
contrary  of  my  master,  who  was  a  slim,  ellygant 
man,  as  ever  I  see — he  had  very  white  hands,  ray- 
thcr  a  sallow  face,  with  dark  sharp  is,  and  small  wis- 
kus  neatly  trimmed,  and  as  black  as  Warren's  jet- 
he  spoke  very  low  and  soft — ^he  seemed  to  be  watch- 
in  the  person  with  whom  he  was  in  conv^-sation,  and 
always  flattered  every  body.  As  for  Blewitt,  he 
was  quite  of  another  sort.  He  was  always  sweaiin, 
singin,  and  slappin  people  on  the  back,  as  beaity 
and  familiar  as  posbilL  He  seemed  a  merry,  care- 
less, honest  cretur,  whom  one  would  trust  with  life 
and  soul.  So  thought  Dawkins,  at  least ;  who,  the' 
a  quiet  young  man,  fond  of  his  boox,  noTvles,  By- 
ron's poems,  floot-playing,  and  such  like  sdentaie 
amusemints,  grew  hand  in  glove  with  honest  Dick 
Blewitt,  and  soon  after  with  my  master,  the  Hon- 
rabble Halgernon.  Poor  Daw !  he  thought  he  was 
makin  good  connexions,  and  real  frends-~he  had 
fallen  in  with  a  couple  of  the  most  efrocious  swin- 
lers  that  ever  lived. 

Before  Mr.  Dawkins  arrived  in  our  house,  Mr. 
Deuceace  had  barely  condysended  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Blewitt :  it  was  only  about  a  month  after  that  nek- 
umstance  that  my  master,  aU  of  a  sadding^  grew 
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▼ery  friendly  with  iiim.  The  reaaom  was  pretty 
clear  —  Deuceace  vanted  him,  Dawkins  had  not 
been  an  hour  in  master^s  compny,  before  he  knew 
that  he  had  a  pidgin  to  pluck. 

Blewitt  knew  this  too ;  and  bein  very  fond  of 
pidgin,  intended  to  keep  this  one  entirely  to  himself. 
It  was  amusin  to  see  the  Honrabble  Halgernon  ma- 
nuTring  to  get  his  pore  bird  out  of  Blewitt*s  clause, 
who  thought  he  had  it  safe.  In  fact,  he^d  brought 
Dawkins  to  these  chambers  for  that  very  porpus, 
thinking  to  have  him  under  his  eye,  and  strip  him 
at  leisure. 

"My  master  very  soon  found  out  what  was  Mr. 
Blewitt's  game.  Gamblers  know  gamblers,  if  not 
by  instink,  at  least  by  reputation  ;  and  though  Mr. 
Blewitt  moved  in  a  much  lower  spear  than  Mr. 
Deuceace,  they  knew  each  other's  dealins  and  car- 
acters  puffickly  well. 

*'  Charles,  you  scoundrel,"  says  Deuceace  to  me 
one  day,  (he  always  spoak  in  that  kind  way,)  "  who 
is  this  person  that  has  taken  the  opsit  chambers, 
and  plays  the  flute  so  industrusly  ?  " 

**  It's  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  rich  young  gentleman  from 
Oxford,  and  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Blewittses,  sir,'' 
savs  I ;  **  thev  seem  to  live  in  each  other's  rooms." 

Master  said  nothink,  but  he  gritCd — ^my  eye, 
how  he  did  grm !  Not  the  fowl  find  himself  could 
snear  more  satannickly. 

1  knew  what  he  meant. 

Imprimish.  A  man  who  plays  the  floot  is  a  sim- 
pleton. 

Secknly.    Mr.  Blewitt  is  a  raskle. 

Thirdmo.  When  a  raskle  and  a  simpleton  is  al- 
ways together,  and  when  the  simpleton  is  ricA,  one 
knows  pretty  well  what  will  come  of  it. 

I  was  but  a  lad  in  them  days,  but  I  knew  what  was 
what  as  well  as  my  master ;  it's  not  gentlemen  only 
that's  up  to  snough.  Law  bless  us !  there  was  four 
of  ns  on  this  stairkes,  four  as  nice  young  men  as 
Tou  ever  see ;  Mr.  BruHy's  young  man,  Mr.  Dawk- 
umes,  Mr.  Blewitts,  and  me — and  we  knew  what  our 
masters  was  about  as  well  as  they  did  theirselfs. — 
Frinstauce,  I  can  say  this  for  myself^  there  wasn't  a 
paper  in  Deuceace^s  desk  or  drawer,  not  a  bill,  a 
note,  or  miserandum,  which  I  hadn't  read  as  well  as 
he;  with  Blewitt's  it  was  the  same — me  and  his 
young  man  used  to  read  'em  alL  There  wasn't  a 
bottle  of  wind  that  we  didn't  get  a  glas,  nor  a  pound 
of  sugar  that  we  didn't  have  some  lumps  of  it.  We 
had  keys  to  all  the  cubbards — we  pipped  into  all 
the  letters  that  kem  and  went — we  pored  over  all 
the  bill-files — ^we'd  the  best  pick  ins  out  of  the  din- 
ners, the  liwers  of  the  fowls,  the  force-mit  balls 
out  of  the  soup,  the  egs  from  the  sallit.  As  for  the 
coals  and  candles,  we  left  them  to  the  landrisses. — 
You  may  call  this  robry — ^nonsince — it's  only  our 
rights — a  suvvant's  purquizzits  is  as  sacred  as  the 
laws  of  Hengland. 

Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  this.  Richard 
Blewitt,  exquire,  was  sityouated  as  follows:  He'd 
an  inkiun  of  three  hundred  a-year  from  his  father. 
Out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  one  hundred  and  ninety 
for  money  borrowed  by  him  at  collidge,  seventy  for 
chambers,  seventy  more  for  his  boss,  aty  for  his 
sovvant  on  bord  wagis,  and  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  for  a  sepprat  establishmint  in  the  Regency 
Park ;  besides  this  his  pockit  mony,  say  a  hundred, 
his  eadn,  drinkin,  and  wine-merchant's  bill,  about 
two  hundred  moar.  So  that  you  see  he  laid  by  a 
pretty  handsome  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

My  master  was  diifrent ;  and  being  a  more  fash- 
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nabble  man  than  Mr.  B.,  in  course  he  owed  a  deal 
more  money.    There  was  fust : 

Account  AMitroy,  at  CrocklbnlX £  8711    0  0 

BlUs  of  exchange  and  I.  O.  U.'s  (bat  he  didnH 

pay  these  in  most  ceeee,) 4968    0  0 

21  Uilor's  bills  in  all, 1806  110 

8  hossdealer's  do, 402    0  0 

2  ooachbilder, 606    00 

Bills  contracted  at  Cambritch,. 2198    6^ 

Sundries, 981  10  0 

£14069    8  5 

I  give  this  as  a  curosity — pipple  doant  know  how 
in  many  cases  fashnabble  life  is  carried  on ;  and  to 
know  even  what  a  real  gnlmn  owe%  is  somethink  in- 
structif  and  agreeable. 

But  to  my  tail.  The  very  day  after  my  master 
had  made  the  inquiries  concerning  Mr.  Dawkins, 
witch  I  have  mentioned  ^ready,  he  met  Mr.  Blew- 
itt on  the  stairs,  and  byoutiffle  it  was  to  see  how 
this  gnlmn,  who  had  before  been  almost  cut  by  my 
master,  was  now  received  by  him.  One  of  the 
swcatest  smiles  I  ever  saw  was  now  vizzible  on  Mr. 
Deuceace's  countenence.  He  held  out  his  hand, 
covered  with  a  white  kid  glove,  and  said,  in  the 
most  frenly  tone  of  vice  posbill,  **What?  Mr. 
Blewitt !  It  is  an  age  since  we  met.  What  a  shame 
that  such  near  naybors  should  see  each  other  so 
seldom ! " 

Mr.  Blewitt,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  in  a 
pe-green  dressing  gown,  smoakin  a  segar,  and  sing* 
ing  a  hunting  coarus,  looked  surprised,  flattered, 
and  then  suspicious. 

"  Why,  yes,"  says  he,  **  it  is,  Mr.  Deuceace,  a  long 
time." 

**Not,  I  think,  since  we  dined  at  Sr  George 
Hockey's.  By  the  by,  what  an  evening  that  was — 
hay,  Mr.  Blewitt  ?  what  wine !  what  capital  songs ! 
I  recollect  your  *"  May  day  in  the  morning'— cuss 
me,  the  best  comick  song  I  ever  heard.  I  was 
speaking  to  the  Duke  of  Doncaster  about  it  only 
yesterday.    Tou  know  the  duke,  I  think  ?  " 

Mr.  Blewitt  said,  quite  surly,  "  No,  I  don't.** 

"Not  know  him !  "  cries  master;  **  why,  hang  it, 
Blewitt !  he  knows  you,  as  every  sporting  man  in 
England  does,  I  should  think.  Why,  man,  your 
good  things  are  in  every  body's  mouth  at  New- 
market." 

And  so  master  went  on  chaffin  Mr.  Blewitt.  That 
genlmn  at  fust  answered  him  quite  short  and  angry ; 
but,  after  a  little  more  flumery,  he  grew  as  pleased 
as  possbill,  took  in  all  Deuceace's  flatry,  and  bleeved 
all  his  lies.  At  last  the  door  shut,  and  they  both 
went  into  Mr.  Blewitt's  chambers  togither. 

Of  course  I  can't  say  what  past  there ;  but  in  an 
hour  master  kem  up  to  his  own  room  as  yaller  as 
mustard,  and  smellin  sadly  of  backo  smoke.  I  never 
see  any  genlmn  more  sick  than  he  was ;  he'd  been 
smoaking  seyars  along  with  Blewitt.  I  said  nothink, 
in  course ;  tho'  I'd  often  heard  him  xpress  his  bor- 
row of  backo,  and  knew  very  well  he  would  as  soon 
swallow  pizon  as  smoke.  But  he  wasn't  a  chap  to 
do  a  thing  without  a  reason :  if  he'd  been  smoakin, 
I  warrant  he  had  smoaked  to  some  porpus. 

I  didn't  hear  the  convysation  between  'em ;  but 
Mr.  Blewitt's  man  did :  it  was—"  Well,  Mr.  Blewitt, 
what  capital  seagars !  Have  you  one  for  a  friend 
to  smoak  ?  "  (The  old  fox,  it  wasn't  only  the  aea- 
aan  he  was  a  smoakin!)  "Walk  in,"  says  Mr. 
Blewitt ;  and  then  they  began  a  chaffin  together : 
master  very  ankshous  about  the  young  gentleman 
who  had  come  to  live  in  our  chambers,  Mr.  Dawkins, 
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and  always  coming  back  to  that  subject — sayin  that  only  when  he  see  that  the  waiter  was  rayther  a  Ing* 

people  on  the  same  stairkis  ot  to  be  frenly ;  how  ger  man  than  hisself  that  he  was  in  the  least  pam- 

glad  he'd  be,  for  his  part,  to  know  Mr.  Dick  Blcwitt,  fied.     He  returned  to  his  own  chambers ;  and  John, 

and  any  friend  of  hi*^  and  so  on.     Mr.  Dick,  hows-  the  waiter,  went  off  for  more  grill  to  IHxes  Coff* 

ever,  seamed  qmte  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for  him.  House. 

**  I  really  don't  no  this  Dawkins,"  says  he ;  '*  he's  a  *'  This  is  a  most  unlucky  axdent,  to  be  sore, 

chisiiionger's  son,  I  hear ;  and  tho'  Tve  exchanged  Charles,'*  says  master  to  me,  after  a  few  miniuti 

visits  with  him,  I  don't  intend  to  continyou  the  ac-  paws,  during  which  he  had  been  and  wrote  a  note, 

quaintance — not  wiehin  to  assoshate  with  that  kind  put  it  into  an  antelope,  and  sealed  it  with  his  bigg 

of  pipple.'^    So  they  went  on,  master  fishin,  and  seal  of  arms.     **  But  stay — a  thought  strikes 


Mr.  Blewitt  not  within  to  take  the  hook  at  no  price,  take  this  note  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  and  that  pye  yon 

**  Confound  the  vulgar  thief!  "  muttered  my  mas-  brought  yesterday  ;  and  hearkye,  you  scoundrel,  if 

ter,  as  he  was  laying  on  his  sophy,  after  being  so  you  say  where  you  got  it  I  will  break  every  bone 

very  ill ;   "  I've  poisoned  myself  with  his  infernal  in  your  skin !  " 

tobacco,  and  he  has  foiled  me.    The  cursed  swind-        These  kind  of  prommisses  were  among  the  few 

ling  boor  I  he  thinks  he'll  ruin  this  poor  cheesemon-  which  I  knew  him  to  keep ;  and  as  1  loved  boath 

ger,  does  he  ?    I'll  step  in,  and  vBam  him."  my  skinn  and  my  boans,  I  carried  the  noat,  and  of 

I  thought  I  should  bust  a  laffin,  when  he  talked  cor«3  said  nothink.    Waiting  in  Mr.  Dawkinses  chain* 

in  this  style.     I  kuew  very  well  what  his  **  warn*  bus  for  a  few  minnits,  I  returned  to  my  master  with 

ing  "  meant — ^lockin  the  stable  door,  but  stealin  the  an  answer.     I  may  as  well  give  both  of  these  docn* 

boss  fust.  ments,  of  which  I  happen  to  have  taken  coppies. 

Ncx  day,  his  strattygam  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dawkins  we  exicuted,  and  very  pritty  it  ^* 

Besides  potry  and  the  floot,  Mr.  Dawkins,  I  must  Dawkiks,  Ebq» 

tell  you,  had  some  other  parshallities,  wiz — he  was  TtmvU.  Tuetdm 

wery  fond  of  good  eatin  and  drinkin.    After  dod-        u  u-    t\      ^  ^    u*  v^    .  .it 

dUng  over  his  music  and  boox  aU  day,  this  voung  ^     |f.^-  I>c"ceace  presents  his  comphments  to  Mr. 

genlmn  used  to  sally  out  of  evenings,  dine  sunipti-  ^^^.^'^P'  *"^  ^?««.*^  *^«  same  time  to  offer  his 

Suslv  at  a  tavern,  drinkin  all  sorts  of  wind  along  ""ost  sincere  apologies  and  regreto  for  the  accident 

with  his  friend  Mr.  Blewitt.     He  was  a  quiet  young  whicli  has  just  taken  place. 

fellow  enough  at  fust ;  but  it  was  Mr.  B.  who  (for  .    ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^^^^^  ^  •Mo^ed  to  teke  a  neigh- 

his  own  poi?»useR,  no  doubt,)  had  got  him  into  this  ^^^.«  PT?  T'  '^"'^^J^F^^^y  *^?  %'?J'*«^w?^ 

kind  of  life      Well,  I  needn't  say  that  he  who  eats  c^J<>pe^  to  the  best  of  his  power?    If  Mr.  Dawkms 

a  fine  dinner,  and  drinks  too  much  over  night,  wants  ^i»  ^o  h.m  the  favor  to  partake  of  tibe  contente 

a  bottle  of  soda-water,  and  a  gril,  praps,  in  the  morn-  «^  l^l  accompanying  case  (from  Straabuig  duect, 

ink.     Such  was  Mr.  DawkinSjses  case ;  and  reglar  *"li^^^?^^^^  ^"^°^  '''' ^''^>!^J^  ^  \^^a 

almost  as  twelve  o'clock  came,  the  waiJer  from  Dix  To?  v^'n  ^k"^'  '^tl^H^^  ^  iVy 

Coffv-House  was  to  be  seen  on  our  stairkis,  bringin  *^^*  '^  *«  P^*  \*^l?"*''**i!^  ^''''J?*  ^^  "^^"^  ^ 

up  Mr.  D.'s  hot  breakfast.  ^  Deuceace  s  awkwardness  destroyed. 

*No  man  would  have  thought  there  was  any  think        "iVr/ltn  Ih^  n.^^^^^^^  !!?SL^  -r  ^fn 

in  such  a  triflincr  circkumstanoe  •  mastpr  did  tho'  g»^a*»nca^»on  to  the  original  donor  of  the /»dl0,  when 

in  sucn  a  tnmng  circKumstance ,  master  aid,  tno ,  j^    j  ^j^^  .   j^     ^^j      j^     ^   hands  of  so  eel- 

and  pounced  upon  it  like  a  cock  on  a  bariycorn.  ^brat^d  a  ban  vivant  aa  Mr  Dawklna 

He  sent  me  out  to  Mr.  Morell's  in  PicklcdiUy,  for  *^^  V  ^  Dawkins. 

what's  called  a  Straeburg-pie— in  French  a  ''patty        "  ^-  ^'  J>a*ckiM,  £ig,,  eie,  nU.  etc."* 
de/av!  graw,^    He  takes  a  card,  and  nails  it  on  the  U 

outside  case,  (patty  defaw  graws  come  generally  in 

a  round  wooden  box,  like  a  drumb;)  and  what  do  "JVom  T.  S.  Dawkins,  iKiy.,  to  Hu  JSfJwi. 

you  think  he  writes  on  it  ?  why,  as  folios  : — "  For  A.  P.  Deuckack. 

^^/t,^*T''."*'''a^ff '*'''"*/'^*'^  i^/^^-ar^j  etc,  etc.  etc,        u  ^^  Thomas  Smith  Dawkins  presents  his  g^at^ 

^i  .  ^rtm-^?  ra//eyra/ur«  comphmetUn  f^x  complimente  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Deuceace,  and  »c 

Pnnce  TaUyram s  complinients,  indeed!    I  laff  ccpts  with  the  greatest  pleasure  Mr.  Douceace's 

when  I  think  of  it  still,  the  old  surpmtl     He  wu  a  generous  proffer 
surpint,  that  Deuceace  and  no  mistake.  »i  jt  would  be  one  of  the  happiegt  mamenti  of  Mr. 

W  ell,  by  a  most  extromary  piece  of  ill  luck,  the  Smith  Dawkins^s  Ufe,  if  the  Hon.  M.  Deuceace  would 

nex  day,  punctially  as  Mr.  Dawkinses  brexfas  was  ^^f^nd  his  gencrositu  stiU  further,  and  condescend 

coming  up  the  stairs,  Mr.  Halgemon  Percy  Deuce-  to  partake  of  the  repast  which  his  muniJkerU  poliU- 

ace  was  going  c/oMw.    He  was  as  gay  as  a  Urk,  hum-  ««jw  has  furnished, 
ming  an  Oppra  tune,  and  twizzting  round  his  head       u  TentpU   Tuetdayr 
his  heavy  gold-headed  cane.    Down  he  went  very  ' 

fast,  and  by  a  most  unlucky  axdent  struck  his  cane        Many  and  many  a  time,  I  say,  have  I  grind  over 

against  the  waiter's  tray,  and  away  went  Mr.  Daw-  these  letters,  which  I  had  wrote  from  the  origiul 

kinses  gril,  kayann,  kitchup,  soda-water,  and  all !  by  Mr.  Bruffy's  copyin  dark.  Denceace's  fl^m  nbont 

I  can't  think  how  my  master  should  have  choas  such  Prince  Talyram  was  pufficUy  successAiL    I  saw 

an  exact  time ;  to  be  sure,  his  windo  looked  upon  young  Dawkins  blush  with  delite  as  he  red  the 

the  cort,  and  he  could  see  every  one  who  came  into  note ;  he  toar  up  four  or  five  sheets  before  he  eom> 

our  door.  posed  the  anser  to  it,  which  was  as  you  read  abi4 

As  soon  as  the  axdent  had  took  place,  master  was  and  roat  in  a  hand  quite  trembling  with  pleasyer. 

in  such  a  rage  as,  to  be  sure,  no  man  ever  was  in  If  you  could  but  have  seen  the  loos  of  triurath  hi 

befor ;  he  swoar  at  the  waiter  in  the  most  dreddfle  Deuceace's  wicked  black  eyes,  when  he  read  the 

way;  he  threatened  him  with  his  stick;  and  it  was  jioat  I    I  never  see  a  deamln  yet,  hot  I  can  phsnsy 
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a  holding  a  writhing  *o,-i1  on  hjs  pitchrrocb,  and 
nilin  like  Deuceace.  He  dressed  himself  in  his 
tTf  best  clothes,  and  in  he  went,  after  sending  tne 
rer  to  saj  that  be  would  icept  with  pleaayour  Mr. 
avkins's  inriie. 

The  fde  Tax  cut  up,  and  a  most  tVenly  conversa- 
m  begun  betwiit  the  two  geniioln.  Deuceace  'wta 
dU  capliTsting.  He  spoke  to  Hr.  Dawkins  in  the 
ost  respectful  and  Batrin  manner — agread  in  eve- 
'  think  he  iwid— pnied  his  tuit,  bis  fumiier,  tiis 
Mt,  hia  classick  noliedge,  and  Ills  plajin' on  the 
Kit;  you'd  have  thouglit,  to  hear  him,  that  such 

polygon  of  ilent  W  Dawkinii  did  not  breath — 
at  such  a  mndist,  siosear,  lionrabble  genimn  as 
eiie«ae«  wu  to  be  aeen  no  where  xcept  in  Pump 
irt.  Poor  Daw  wu  com  pi  itiy  taken  In.  Hymu- 
r  nid  be'd  introduce  him  to  the  Duke  of  Doncas- 
T,  knd  HeaTen  knows  bow  many  nobs  more,  till 
awkins  waa  quite  intansicaCed  with  pleaayour.  I 
10V  as  a  bck  (and  It  pretty  well  shows  the  young 
tnlmn'e  curyter,)  that  ho  went  that  very  day,  and 

dered  2  new  coats,  on  porpus  to  he  inirojuced  to 

Btit  the  b«Bt  joak  of  all  was  at  last,  ftinj^in,  swag- 
in,  and  gwarink — up  stares  came  Mr.  Dick  Blew- 
L  He  flung  open  Mr.  Dawkins's  door,  shouting 
It,  "  Daw,  my  old  buck,  how  are  you  ?  "  when,  all 
'  a  sadden,  he  aeea  Mr.  Deoceace ;  hia  jor  dropt, 
I  turned  chocky  whit«,  and  then  burom  red,  and 


chambers,  and  began  talkin  to  him  In  the  moi  aflkbl 

and  atTecafaiiat  manner. 

But  Kck  was  too  angry  to  listen ;  at  last,  when 
master  was  telling  him  some  long  stoary  about  tha 
Duke  of  Doncastcr,  Blewitt  bust  out — 

"  A  plague  on  the  Duke  of  Doncaaterl  Come, 
come,  Mr.  Deuceace,  don't  you  be  running  your  rigs 
upon  me ;  I  an'l  the  man  to  be  bambooii  d  by  long- 
winded  stories  about  dukes  and  duchesses.  Ton 
think  I  don't  know  jou ;  every  man  knows  yoo, 
and  your  line  of  country.  Yes,  you're  after  young 
Dawkins  there,  and  think  to  pluck  him ;  but  yon 

shan't — no,  by you  shan't.       {The  reader  mutt 

recklect  that  the  oaths  which  interspussed  Mr.  B.'s 
conTysaCin  I  bai  lift  out.)  Well,  after  he'd  fired  • 
wollej  of  'em,  Hr.  Deuceace  spoke  as  cool  and 
slow  as  pmbill. 

"  Heark,  ye,  Blewitt.  I  know  you  to  be  one  of 
the  most  infernal  thieves  and  Scoundrels  unhang, 
If  you  attempt  to  hector  with  me,  I  will  cane  yoa; 
If  you  want  more,  111  shoot  joui  if  you  meddle 
between  me  and  Dawkins,  I  will  do  both.  I  know 
yonr  whole  life,  you  miserable  swindler  and  coward. 
I  know  you  have  aiready  wou  two  hundred  pounds 
of  this  tad,  and  want  all.  I  wiU  have  half,  or  yoa 
never  shall  have  a  penny."  It's  quite  true  that 
master  knew  these  thingit ;  but  how  was  the  wonder. 

I  couldn't  see  Mr.  B.'s  face  during  this  dialogue, 
bein  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door;  but  there  was 


loked  as  if  a  siror  would  knock  him  down.  "  My 
sar  Hr.  Blewitt."  says  my  master,  smitin,  and  ofT- 
Qg  his  hand,  "how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  Mr. 
awkins  and  I  were  just  talking  about  your  pony  ! 

Blewitt  did ;  and  now  was  the  question,  who 
lonld  ait  the  other  out;  but  taw  bless  you,  Mr. 
lewitt  was  no  match  for  my  master  ;  ail  the  time 
e  was  fidgety,  silent,  and  sulky  ;  on  the  contry, 
laater  was  charmin,  I  never  lierd  such  a  Bo  of 
iKiT#rmtin,  or  so  many  wittacisms  as  he  uttered, 
t  last,  completely  beat,  Mr.  Blewitt  took  his  leaf; 
tat  instant  master  followed  him;  and  passin  bis 
m  Ihroogb  that  of  Mr.  Dick,  led  him  loto  otv 


a  considdrabble  paws  after  these  complymints  had 
passed  between  the  two  genlmn — one  wnlkin  quick- 
ly up  and  down  the  room — tother,  angry  and  stn- 
pid,  siltin  down,  and  slampin  with  his  fool. 

"  Now  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Blewitt,"  continues  mas- 
ter, at  last ;  "  if  you're  quiet,  you  shall  have  half 
of  this  fellow's  money ;  but  venture  to  win  a  shil- 
ling from  him  in  my  absence,  or  without  my  con- 
sent, and  you  do  It  at  your  peril." 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Deuceace,"  cries  Dick,  "  it's  very 
hard,  and,  I  musfwr,  not  fair;  the  game  was  of 
my  starting,  and  you  ve  no  right  to  interfere  with 
my  friend." 

"  Mr.  Blewitt,  yoo  are  •  fool !    Ton  {Hvfened 
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chsriTiin  to  heal'  lhi8  pair  of  rankles  talkln 
■bout  hotior.  I  doclare  I  routd  have  found  it  in 
my  beart  to  wim  joiing  DawkiiiB  of  tlie  precious 
way  in  which  these  eha]iii  were  going  to  Bcrve  hiin. 
Buiif /Afji  didn't  know  whnt  honor  wns, /did;  nnd 
noTcr.  never  did  I  tell  tailu  about  my  manlers  when 
in  Iheir  mrvice — oal,  in  cors,  the  hobUgalion  Is  no 
lODRFr  binding. 

Well,  the  nei  day  there  was  a  gran  dinner  at 
our  cliamliere.  White  soop,  turhit,  and  iohpter  6oa  ; 
Boddli  of  Scotch  muttin,  RTOue,  and  M'Arony ; 
windH,  sbampanK,  bock,  madeira,  a  bottle  of  poart, 
and  ever  bo  many  ofclarrit.  Tbc  company  prcsint 
woB  three  ;  wiz.,  tlic  honrabble  A.  P.  Dcui'eace,  R. 
Blcwitt,  and  Mr.  Dnwkii.P,  EsquireB.  My  i,  how  we 
genlmn  in  the  kitchen  did  cnjy  it !  Mr. Bienittcs 
man  ent  go  much  grows  (when  it  was  brot  out  of 
the  parlor.)  that  I  reety  thought  he  would  be  tik; 
Hr.  DawkinseB  gnlnin  (wlio  was  o[i1v  abowt  thir- 
teen years  of  age)  grew  so  i1  with  )M'Arotiy  and 
eumb-puddn,  as  to  be  oblecged  to  take  sctrnl  of 
r.  D.'s  pils,  which  half  kild  liim.  But  thiti  is  all 
promiscuous:  Isn't  talkin  of  the  aurvanta  now,  but 
the  masters. 

Would  you  bleeT  it?  After  dinner  fnnd  praps 
eight  bottles  of  wind  hetwin  the  three)  the  petdmn 
sat  down  to  (earli/.  It's  a  game  where  only  two 
playn,  and  where,  in  coarse,  when  there's  ony 
three,  one  looks  on. 

Fust,  they  playd  crown  [nnts,  and  a  pound  the 
bett!  At  this  game  they  were  wonderful  e quill ; 
and  about  supper-time  (when  grilled  am,  more 
shampang,  devld  hiskits,  and  other  thingf>,  viie  brot 
in)  tlie  play  stood  thus:  Mr.  Dawkins  had  won  two 
pounds;  Mr.  Illewit,  thirty  shillings',  the  Bonrab- 
ble  Mr.  Deiiceai'e  having  lost  3/.  IDt.  After  the 
devvle  aiid  the  shampang,  the  play  wu  a  little 
higher.  Now  it  was  pound  pints,  and  five  pound 
the  bet.    I  thought,  to  be  sure,  after  hearing  the 


mplym 


n  the 


morning,  that  now  pore  Dawklns's  time  was  come. 


>t  so :  Dawkins  won  bIwbjb,  Hr.  B.  betting  «■ 
bis  play,  and  giving  him  the  Ten  best  of  advict. 
At  the  end  of  the  evening  (wliich  wai  atiowl  En 
I'clock  the  next  morning),  tbev  stopt.  Master  wit 
ounling  up  the  score  on  a  card. 

"Blcwkt,"Baya  he,  "I've  been  unlucky.    I  o* 
you — let  me  see — yes,  Sve-and-forty  pounds!" 
'' Five-and-forty,"  says   Blewitt,   "and  no  nu» 
ke!" 
'■  I  wili  give  yon  ft  cheque,"  aayi  the  honrabUt 

"Ohl   don't  mention   it,   my   dear  drl"    Bm 
isler  got  a  grate  sheet  of  paper,  and  drew  hiik  • 
check    on  Messeeri  Pump,   Algil,    and   Co^  bit 
bankers, 

<ow,"  says  master,  "Fve  sot  to  settle  wilk 
you,  my  dear  Mr.  Dawkins.  If  you  had  back'^ 
luck,  I  should  have  owed  you  a  very  hand- 
sum  of  money.  Vo^ofit ;  thirteen  points,  d 
und — it  is  easy  to  calculate  ;"  and  drawin  o« 
,>UB!>,  he  clinked  over  the  table  IS  gooldm 
Buveriiigs,   which  shon  till  they   made   mT  eyn 

So  did  pore  Dawkinses,  aa  he  pat  onl  hia  hand, 
all  trembling,  and  drew  tbeni  in. 

"  Let  me  say,"  added  master,  "  let  roe  ny  (>nd 
['vo  liad  some  little  ^penence,)  that  you  are  th< 
rery  best  ietxrii  player  with  whom  I  ever  sat  don- 

DaH'kinfea  eyes  gliaeened  aa  he  put  the  mons; 
ip,  and  said.  "Law,  Deuceace,  yon  natter  tne!" 

Flaltvr  him  I  I  should  think  he  did.  It  was  Ibi 
lery  thing  which  master  ment.  * 

"  But  mind  you,  Dawkina,"  contlnyoud  he,  "  I 
nust  have  my  revenge ;  for  I'm  niined— poaitivtiy 
ruined — by  your  luck." 
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**  Well,  welU'^sajs  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  Dawkins,  as 
pleased  as  if  he  had  gained  a  millium,  ^  shall  it  be 
to-morrow  ?    Blewitt,  what  say  you?" 

Mr.  Blewitt  agread,  in  coarse.  My  master,  after 
a  little  demurring,  consented  too.  "We^ll  meet,** 
says  he,  **  at  your  chambers.  But  mind,  my  dear 
feUo,  not  too  much  wind :  I  can*t  stand  it  at  any 
time,  especially  when  I  have  to  play  Searte  with  ywJ" 

Pore  Dawkins  left  our  rooms,  as  happy  as  a  prins. 
*'  Here,  Charles,**  says  be,  and  flung  me  a  soTring. 
Pore  fellow  I  pore  fellow  I  I  knew  what  was  a 
comint 

But  the  beet  of  it  was,  that  these  IS  sovrings 
which  Dawkins  won,  wuuter  hadhorrmoed  them  from 
Mr.  BUwitt  t  I  brought  *em,  with  7  more,  from 
tluU  ytmng  malmn*8  chambers,  that  very  morning : 
for,  since  his  interview  with  master,  Blewitt  bad 
noUiingto  rel^  him. 

WeD,  shaH  I  continue  the  tail  ?  If  Mr.  Dawkins 
had  beeo  the  least  bit  wiser,  it  would  have  taken 
bim  rix  months  befoar  he  lost  his  money;  as  it 
wa%  bo  was  such  a  confounded  ninny,  that  it  took 
him  ft  rerf  diort  time  to  part  with  it. 

Next  diay,  (it  was  Thusday,  and  master's  ac- 
qiialitfaiiee  whh  Mr.  Dawkins  had  only  commenced 
on  Tneiday,)  Mr.  Dawkins,  as  I  said,  gev  his  party 
— Amer  at  7.  Mr.  Blewitt,  and  the  two  Mr.  D.*8  as 
befoar.  Pky  begins  at  11.  This  time  I  knew  the 
biiiiise  was  pretty  serious,  for  we  suTvants  was 
pcMsked  off  to  bed  at  2  o*clock.  On  Friday,  I  went 
to  cbamben-— no  master — ^he  kem  in  for  6  minutes 
at  about  12,  made  a  little  toilit,  ordered  more  dey  vies 
and  soda-water,  and  back  again  he  went  to  Mr. 
Dawkin8*s. 

They  had  dinner  there  at  seven  again,  but  no- 
body seamed  to  eat,  for  all  the  vittals  came  out  to 
us  genlmn :  they  had  in  more  wind  though,  and 
most  have  drunk  at  least  2  dozen  in  the  86  hours. 


At  ten  o*clock,  however,  on  Friday  night,  back 
my  master  came  to  his  chambers.  I  saw  him  as  I 
never  saw  him  before,  namely,  reglar  drunk.  He 
staggered  about  the  room,  he  danced,  he  hickipd. 
he  swore,  he  fiung  me  a  heap  of  silver,  and  finely, 
he  sunk  down  exoetcd  on  his  bed ;  I  pullin  off  bis 
boots  and  close,  and  makin  him  comfrabble. 

When  I  had  removed  his  garmints,  I  did  what  it*s 
the  duty  of  every  servant  to  do— I  emptied  his 
pockits,  and  looked  at  his  pockit-book  and  ail  liis 
tetters :  a  number  of  axdents  have  been  prevented 
that  way. 

I  found  there  among  a  heap  of  things,  the  follow- 
ing pretty  dockyment : 


I.  0.  U. 
£4700. 

Thomas  Smm  Dawkxivb. 
Friday,    1S<A  January. 


There  was  another  bit  of  paper  of  the  same  kind 
-***  1. 0.  U.  four  hundred  pounds,  Richard  Blewitt  :** 
but  this,  in  cors,  ment  nothink. 


Nex  momin  at  nine,  master  was  up,  and  as  sober 
as  a  Judg.  He  drest  and  was  ofif  to  Mr.  Dawkins. 
At  10,  he  ordered  a  cab,  and  the  two  genlmn  went 
together. 

**  Where  shall  he  drive,  sir  ?**  says  I. 

**  Oh  ten  him  to  drive  to  the  Bank.** 

Pore  Dawkms!  his  eyes  red  with  remors  and 
sleepUss  drunkenniss,  gave  a  shudder  and  a  sob, 
as  he  sunk  back  in  the  wehicle ;  and  they  drove 
on. 

That  day  he  soald  out  every  hapny  he  was  worth, 
xcept  five  hundred  pounds. 

About  12,  master  had  returned,  and  Mr.  Dick 
Blewitt  came  stridin  up  the  stairs  with  a  solium 
and  important  hair. 

**  Is  your  master  at  home  ?**  says  he. 

"  Yes,  sir,**  says  I ;  and  in  he  walks,  I  in  cors, 
with  my  ear  to  the  keyhole,  listning  with  all  my 
mite. 

**  Well,**  says  Blewitt,  **  we  maid  a  pritty  good 
night  of  it,  Mr.  Deuceace.  You*ve  settled,  I  see, 
with  Dawkins.** 

*' Settled!**  savs  master.  **0h,  yes — ^yes — ^Fve 
settled  with  him.** 

**Four  thousand  seven  hundred,  I  think?** 

♦*  About  that— yes." 

*'  That  makes  my  share— let  me  see — two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty ;  which  1*11  thank  you 
to  fork  out.** 

*'  Upon  my  word — why — ^Mr.  Blewitt,**  says  my 
master,  *^  I  don*t  really  understand  what  you 
mean.** 

**  You  dofCt  know  what  I  mean  P  B&ya  Blewitt,  in 
an  axent  such  as  I  never  befoar  heard ;  "  You  don*t 
know  what  I  mean !  Did  you  not  promise  me  that 
we  were  to  go  shares  ?  Didn*t  I  lend  you  twenty 
sovereigns,  the  other  night,  to  pay  our  losings  to 
Dawkins  ?  Didn*t  you  swear,  on  your  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  to  give  me  half  of  aU  that  might  be 
won  in  this  affair  ?** 

"  Agreed,  sir,**  says  Deuceace ;  "  agreed." 

**  Well,  sir,  and  now  what  have  you  to  say  ?** 

**  Why,  that  I  don't  intend  to  keep  my  promise  ! 
You  infernal  fool  and  ninny !  do  you  suppose  I  was 
laboring  for  you  ?  Do  you  fancy  I  was  going  to 
the  expense  of  giving  a  dinner  to  that  jackass  yon- 
der, that  you  should  profit  by  it?  Get  away,  sir ! 
Leave  the  room,  sir  I  Or,  stop— here— I  wiU  give 
you  four  hundred  pounds — your  own  note  of  hand, 
sir,  for  that  sum,  if  you  will  consent  to  forget  all 
that  has  passed  between  us,  and  that  you  have 
never  known  Mr.  Algernon  Deuceace.** 

Fve  scan  pipple  angery  before  now,  but  never 
any  like  Blewitt.  He  stormed,  groned,  helloed, 
swoar !  At  last,  he  fairly  began  blubbering ;  now 
cussing  and  nashing  his  teeth,  now  praying  dear 
Mr.  Deuceace  to  grant  him  mercy. 

At  last,  master  flung  open  the  door  (heavn  bless 
us!  it*s  well  I  didn't  tumble,  bed  over  eels,  into  the 
room!)  and  said,  ** Charles,  show  the  gentleman 
down  stairs  I**  My  master  looked  at  him  quite 
steddy.  Blewitt  slunk  down,  as  misrabble  as  any 
man  I  ever  see.  As  for  Dawkins,  heaven  knows 
where  he  was  I 

''Charles,**  says  my  master  to  me,  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  "  I  am  going  to  Paris ;  you  may  come, 
too,  if  you  please.** 
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THE  8PBCULAT0B8.      OTTILIA. 


THE    SPECULATOBS. 


BT    W.    MAKEPBACI    THACKXBAY. 


The  night  was  stormy  and  dark,    The  town  was  shut  up  in  sleep :    Only  those  were  abroad  who  were 
out  on  a  lark,    Or  those  whoM  no  beds  to  keep. 

I  passM  through  the  lonely  street,    The  wind  did  sing  and  blow ;    I  could  hear  the  poIiceiDan*8  fed 
Clapping  to  and  fro. 

There  stood  a  potato-man    In  the  midst  of  all  the  wet ;    He  stood  with  his  'tato-can    In  the  kmclj 
Haymarket. 

Two  gents  of  dismal  mien,    And  dark  and  greasy  rags,    Game  out  of  a  shop  for  gin,    Swaggeriig 
over  the  flags : 

Swaggering  over  the  stones,    These  shabby  bucks  did  walk ;    And  I  went  and  followed  thoae  seedj 
ones.    And  listened  to  their  talk. 

Was  I  sober  or  awake  ?    Could  I  believe  my  ears  ?    Those  dismal  beggars  spake     Of  nothing  bat 
railroad  shares. 

I  wondered  more  and  more :    Says  one — *^  Good  friend  of  mine,    How  many  shares  have  you  wrote 
for    In  the  Diddlesex  Junction  line  ?" 

"  I  wrote  for  twenty,^  says  Jim,    "But  they  wouldnU  give  me  one  f    His  comrade  straight  rebuked 
him    For  the  folly  he  had  done : 

*'  0  Jim,  you  are  unawares    Of  the  ways  of  this  bad  town ;    /always  write  for  fiye  hundred  sharei, 
And  then  they  put  me  down." 


it 


And  yet  you  got  no  shares,"    Says  Jim,  **  for  all  your  boast ;"    "  I  wndd  hare  wrote,**  says  Jack, 
"  but  where    Was  the  penny  to  pay  the  post  ?" 

"  I  lost,  for  I  couldn't  pay    That  first  instalment  up ;    But  here's  taters  smoking  hot — ^I  say    Let's 
stop,  my  boy,  and  sup." 

And  at  this  simple  feast    The  while  they  did  regale,    I  drew  each  iligged  cai^talist    Bown  on  dj 
left  thumb-naiL 

Their  talk  did  me  perplex.    All  night  I  tumbled  and  toss'd.    And  thought  of  railroad  ^ecs,    And 
bow  money  was  won  and  lost. 

**  Bless  railroads  ererywhere,"    I  said,  **  and  the  world's  advance ;    Bless  every  railroad  share    In 
Italy,  Ireland,  France ;    For  never  a  beggar  need  now  despair.    And  every  rogue  has  a  chance." 


-•♦♦- 


OTTILIA. 


n 


FROM   **THI   CONFESSIONS  OF  FITZ-BOODLE."      BT  W.   M.  THACUERAT. 


Otho  SiGisiiUND  Frxthsrr  Von  Schlippen- 
SOHLOPP,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Ducal  Order 
of  the  Two-Necked  Swan  of  Pumpernickel,  of  the 
Porc-et-Sifflet  of  Kalbsbraten,  Commander  of  the 
George  and  Blue  Boar  of  DummerUnd,  Excellency, 
and  High  Chancellor  of  the  United  Duchies,  lived 
in  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Schwapsgasse, 
where,  with  his  private  income  and  his  revenues  as 
chancellor,  amounting  together  to  some  800/.  per 
annum,  he  maintained  such  a  state  as  very  few 
other  officers  of  the  Grand-Ducal  Crown  could  ex- 
hibit. The  Baron  is  married  to  Maria  Antoinetta, 
a  countess  of  the  house  of  Kartoffelstadt,  branches 
of  which  have  taken  root  all  over  Germany.  He 
has  no  sous,  and  but  one  daughter,  the  Fraiilein 
Ottilia. 

The  chancellor  is  a  worthy  old  gentleman,  too  fat 
and  wheezy  to  preside  at  the  privy  council,  fond  of 
bis  pipe,  his  ease,  and  his  rubber.  His  lady  is  a 
very  tall  and  pale  Roman-nosed  countess,  who  looks 
as  gentle  as  Mrs.  Robert  Roy,  where,  in  the  novel. 


she  is  for  putting  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  into  the  lake, 
and  who  keeps  the  honest  chancellor  in  the  gietteet 
order. 

Ottilia  was  pale  and  delicate.  She  wore  ber 
glistening  black  hair  in  bands,  and  dressed  in  vt- 
pory  white  muslin.  She  sang  her  own  words  to  hsr 
harp,  and  they  commonly  insinuated  that  she  wai 
alone  in  the  world, — ib^t  she  sufTered  some  Inex* 
pressible  and  mysterious  heart  pangs,  the  lot  of  dl 
finer  geniuses, — that  though  she  lived  and  moved 
in  the  world,  she  was  not  of  it, — that  she'was  of  a 
consumptive  tendency,  and  might  look  for  a  pie* 
mature  interment.  She  even  had  fixed  on  the  qpot 
where  she  should  lie :  the  violets  grew  there,  she 
said,  the  river  went  moaning  by ;  we  grey  wfflov 
whispered  sadly  over  her  head,  and  her  heart  pined 
to  be  at  rest.  **  Mother,'*  she  would  say,  tvniiiig 
to  her  parent,  **  promise  me,  promise  me  to  ky  mt 
in  that  spot  when  the  parting  hour  has  come  1**  Al 
which  Madame  de  Schlippenschlmp  would  iluisk 
and  grasp  her  in  her  arms,  and  at  whioli,  I  eoaftsii 


omuA. 
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I  would  myself  blabber  like  a  child.  She  had  six 
darling  friends  at  school,  and  everj  courier  from 
Kalbsbraten  carried  off  whole  reams  of  her  letter- 
paper. 

In  Kalbsbraten,  as  in  everj  other  German  town, 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  literary  characters,  of 
whom  our  young  friend  quickly  became  the  chief. 
They  set  up  a  literary  journal,  which  appeared  once 
ft-week,  upon  light  blue  or  primrose  paper,  and 
which,  in  compliment  to  the  lovely  Ottilia's  mater- 
nal  name,  was  called  the  Kartoffelnkranx.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  her  ballads,  extracted  from  the 
Kram^  and  by  far  the  most  cheerful  specimen  of 
her  style.  For  in  her  songs  she  never  would  wil- 
lingly let  off  the  heroines  without  a  suicide  or  a 
consumption.  She  never  would  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  happy  marriage,  and  had  an  appetite  for 

grief  quite  amazing  in  so  young  a  person. 

•  «  «  «  « 

Shall  I  tell  how  I  became  a  poet  for  the  dear 
girPs  sake?  Shall  I  tell  what  wild  follies  I  com- 
mitted in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse?  how  I  used  to 
watch  under  her  window  of  icy  evenings,  and  with 
chilblainy  fingers  sing  serenades  to  her  on  the  gui- 
tar? Shall  I  tell  hpw,  in  a  sledging  party,  I  had 
the  happiness  to  drive  her,  and  of  the  delightful 
privilege  which  is,  on  these  occasions,  accorded  to 
the  driver  ? 

Any  reader,  who  has  spent  a  winter  in  Germany, 
perhaps  knows  it.  A  large  party  of  a  score  or 
more  of  sledges  is  formed.  Away  they  go  to  some 
pleasure-house  that  has  been  previously  fixed  upon, 
where  a  ball  and  collation  are  prepared,  and  where 
each  man,  as  his  partner  descends,  has  the  delicious 
privilege  of  saluting  her.  0  heavens  and  earth !  I 
may  grow  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  but  I  can 
never  forget  the  rapture  of  that  salute. 

**  The  keen  air  has  given  me  an  appetite,"  said 
the  dear  angel,  as  we  entered  the  supper-room; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  fairy  as  she  was,  she  made  a 
remarkably  good  meal— consuming  a  couple  of  ba- 
■inii  of  white-soup,  several  kinds  of  German  saus- 
ages, some  Westphalia  ham,  some  white  puddings, 
an  anchovy  salad  made  with  comichons  and  onions, 
sweets  innumerable,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
old  Stein  Wein  and  rum-punch  afterwards.  Then 
she  got  up  and  danced  as  brisk  as  a  fairy,  in  which 
operation  I  of  course  did  not  follow  her,  but  had 
the  honor  at  the  close  of  the  evening's  amusement 
once  more  td  have  her  by  my  side  in  the  sledge,  as 
we  swept  in  the  moonlight  over  the  snow. 

Kalbsbraten  is  a  very  hospitable  place,  as  far  as 
tea-parties  are  concerned,  but  I  never  was  in  one 
where  dinners  were  so  scarce.  At  the  palace  they 
occurred  twice  or  thrice  in  a  month,  but  on  these 
occasions  spinsters  were  not  invited,  and  I  seldom 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  my  Ottilia  except  at 
erening  parties. 

Nor  are  these,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  very 
much  to  my  taste.  Dancing  I  have  forsworn,  whist 
is  too  severe  a  study  for  me,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
play  karU  with  old  ladies,  who  are  sure  to  cheat 
you  in  the  coarse  of  an  evening's  play. 

But  to  have  an  occasional  glance  at  Ottilia  was 
enough ;  and  many  and  many  a  napoleon  did  I  lose 
to  her  mamma,  Madame  de  Schlipponschlopp,  for 
the  blest  privilege  of  looking  at  her  daughter. 
Many  is  the  tea-party  I  went  to,  shivering  into  cold 
clothes  after  dinner  (which  is  my  abomination)  in 
>rder  to  have  one  little  look  at  the  lady  of  my  soul. 

At  these  parties,  there  were  generally  refresh- 


ments of  a  nature  more  substantial  than  mere  tea — 
punch,  both  milk  and  rum,  hot  wine,  eofuommi^  and 
a  peculiar  and  exceedingly  disagreeable  sandwich, 
made  of  a  mixture  of  cold  white  puddings  and  gar- 
lic, of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name,  and  always 
detested  the  savor. 

Gradually  a  conviction  came  upon  me  that  Ottilia 
ate  a  great  deal, 

I  do  not  dislike  to  see  a  woman  eat  comfortably. 
I  even  think  that  an  agreeable  woman  ought  to  be 
friande^  and  should  love  certain  little  dishes  and 
nick-nacks.  I  know  that  though  at  dinner  they 
commonly  take  nothing,  they  have  had  roast  mut- 
ton with  the  children  at  two,  and  laugh  at  thehr 
pretensions  to  starvation. 

No !  a  woman  who  eats  a  grain  of  rice  like  Ami- 
na  in  the  Arabian  Highta^  is  absurd  and  unnatural; 
but  there  is  a  modus  in  rebus :  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  be  a  ghoul,  a  monster,  an  ogress,  a 
horrid  gormandizeress — faugh  I 

It  was,  then,  with  a  rage  amounting  almost  to 
agony,  that  I  found  Ottilia  ate  too  much  at  every 
meal.  She  was  always  eating,  and  always  eating 
too  much.  If  I  went  there  in  the  morning,  there 
was  the  horrid  familiar  odor  of  those  oniony  sand- 
wiches ;  if  in  the  afternoon,  dinner  had  been  just 
removed,  and  I  was  choked  by  reeking  reminiscen- 
ces of  roast  meat.  Tea  we  have  spoken  of.  She 
gobbled  up  more  cakes  than  any  six  people  pres- 
ent; then  came  the  supper  and  the  sandwiches 
again,  and  the  egg-flip  and  the  horrible  rum-punch. 

She  was  thin  as  ever,  paler  if  possible  than  ever ; 
— but,  by  heavens  I  her  nose  began  to  grow  red  I 

Mon  dieu  I  how  I  used  to  watch  and  watch  it ! 
Some  days  it  was  purple,  some  days  had  more  of 
the  vermilion — I  could  take  an  affidavit  that  after  a 
heavy  night's  supper  it  was  more  swollen,  more  red 
than  before. 

I  recollect  one  night  when  we  were  playing  a 
round  game  (I  had  been  looking  at  her  nose  very 
eagerly  and  sadly  for  some  time),  she  of  herself 
brought  up  the  conversation  about  eating,  and  con* 
fessed  that  she  had  five  meals  a-day. 

**  7%a/  accounts  for  it  r  says  I,  flinging  down  the 
cards,  and  springing  up  and  rushing  like  a  madman 
out  of  the  room.  I  rushed  away  into  the  night, 
and  wrestled  with  my  passion.  **What!  marry," 
said  I,  *'  a  woman  who  eats  meat  twenty -one  times 
in  a  week,  besides  breakfast  and  tea  ?  Marry  a  sar- 
cophagus, a  cannibal,  a  butcher's  shop? — Away!'* 
I  strove  and  strove,  I  drank,  I  groaned,  I  wrestled 
and  fought  with  my  love — but  it  overcame  me; 
one  look  of  those  eyes  brought  me  to  her  feet 
again.  I  yielded  myself  up  like  a  slave ;  I  fawned 
and  whined  for  her ;  I  thought  her  nose  was  not  so 
very  rod. 

Things  came  to  this  pitch  that  I  sounded  His 
Highness's  minister  to  know  whether  he  would  give 
me  service  in  the  Duchy ;  I  thought  of  purchasing 
an  estate  there.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I 
should  get  a  chamberlain's  key  and  some  post  of 
honor  did  I  choose  to  remain,  and  I  even  wrote 
home  to  my  brother  Fitz  in  England,  hinting  a 
change  in  my  condition. 

At  this  juncture,  the  town  of  Hamburg  sent  His 
Highness  the  Grand  Duke  (Apropos  of  a  commercial 
union  which  was  pending  between  the  two  states)  a 
singular  present,  no  less  than  a  certain  number  of 
barrels  of  oysters,  which  are  considered  extreme 
luxuries  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  are  almost  tmknown. 
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TUB  TOUVO  BCHOLAJt.      THE  KODERH  8AIHT. 


In  hofi'ir  of  th«  oyaUtn  and  the  new  commercUl 
irtmiy  (which  arrived  in  fcmrganM  despatched  for 
ihti  piirtMiMfL  IliM  IIIghneM  announced  a  grand  iiup- 
jmr  and  tmll,  and  Invited  all  the  quality  of  all  the 
prin<'l|wlUU*fi  round  about.  It  Iran  a  Hplendid  affair, 
thn  grand  Maloon  brillUnt  with  hundreds  of  uniforms 
and  hrililaiit  toilettes— not  the  least  beautiful 
among  them,  I  nei'd  not  say,  was  Ottilia. 

At  midnight  the  sup|>cr*roonis  were  tiirown  open, 
and  wi*  I'ormod  into  little  parties  of  six,  each  having 
a  table,  nobly  served  with  plate,  a  lackey  in  attend- 
ance, and  a  gratifying  ice-pail  or  two  of  champagne 
to  iffnffnf  the  stip|)er.  It  was  no  small  cost  to  serve 
live  hundred  |)eo|)le  on  silver,  and  the  repast  was 
certainly  a  princely  and  magnificent  one. 

I  liad,  of  course,  arranged  with  Mademoiselle  de 
HeldippenKchlopp.  (^^aptains  Frumpel  and  Friedel- 
berger  (»f  llie  I)ukoV  Guard,  Mesdantes  de  Butter- 
brod  and  Kopp,  formed  our  little  party. 

Tlu«  first  courm*,  of  cours4\  consisted  of  the  oyaieri. 
OtUlla*s  eyes  gleamed  with  double  brillhincy  as  the 
laekoy  oponod  them ;  there  were  nine  a-piece  for 
u»*how  well  1  recollect  the  number! 


I  never  was  much  of  an  oyster-eater,  nor  eao  I 
relish  them  tit  naturaHbug  as  acme  do,  bat  require 
a  quantity  of  sauces,  lemons,  cayenne  peppers, 
bread  and  butter,  and  so  forth,  to  render  them 
palatable. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  my  preparations,  Ottifia, 
the  captains,  and  the  two  ladies,  had  weli-nigfa  fin* 
ished  theirs.  Indeed,  Ottilia  had  gobbled  up  all 
hers,  and  there  i^cre  only  my  nine  lefl  in  the  diah. 

I  took  one — it  was  bad.  The  scent  of  it  wat 
enough — they  were  all  bad.  Ottilia  had  eaten  nine 
bad  oysters. 

I  put  down  the  horrid  shell.  Her  eyes  glistened 
more  and  more,  she  could  not  take  them  off  the  tray. 

'*  Dear  Kerr  George,*^  she  said,  *^  WiU  ycm  pm 

me  yciur  Ojfitere  P 

•  •  «  *  * 

•  «  •  •         -     • 

She  had  them  all  down — before — ^I  could  say — Jack 

— Robinson. 

«  •  •     .        »  « 

I  left  Kalbsbraten  that  night,  and  have  never 
been  there  since. 


-•♦♦■ 


THE   YOUNG    SCHOLAR. 


AMONTMOUS. 


A  iNtrNTHV  sohoolmaster,  bight  Jonas  Bell, 

t)noe  undertook  of  Uttlo  souUi, 

To  (\irnish  up  their  Jobher-knowls — 
III  olhor  wortlrt,  he  taught  them  how  to  spell. 

And  well  aiUntod  to  the  task  was  Bell, 

Whote  lrt>n*viiiNge  measured  half  an  ell, 
With  hugt«  prttlHMH'lit,  and  eye4krows  of  soot, 

.VnuM  Mt  the  Jowl  Just  like  a  boar^- 

.\ud  when  he  gnve  an  angry  roar. 
The  little  sehool<bo>s  stood  as  fishes  mute. 

r«H>r  J«»nas,  tho*  a  patient  man  as  Job, 
(Yet  still,  tike  Ji»l>,  was  stmietiiues  heard  to  growU) 

Was  by  a  s\«hularV  a«iamantine  nob, 
llevoiul  all  (Mtlentv  graveird  to  the  jioul. 

t  oue^tiion  whether  Jonas  in  the  fish 

bid  e\er  diet  im  a  liitterer  dish. 


Twas  thus : — a  lady  who  supported  Bell, 
Game  unexpectedly  to  hear  them  spell ; 
The  pupil  fixM  on  by  the  pedagogue. 
Her  son,  a  little  round-faced,  ruddy  rogue. 

Who  thus  his  letters  on  the  table  laid— 
M,  I,  L,  K,  and  paused—''  Well,  sir,  what's  thatr 

**  I  cannot  tell,*^  the  boy  all  trembling  said. 
'*  Not  tell !  Tou  little  blmd  and  stupid  brat! 
Not  tell  ?"  roared  Jonas,  in  a  violent  rage. 
And  quick  preparM  an  angry  war  to  wage — 
**  Tell  me  this  instant,  or  HI  flay  thy  hide- 
Tome,  air! 

Post  thou  this  birchen  weapon  see? 

What  puts  thy  mother  In  her  temf 
With  lifted  eves  the  quaking  rogue  repfied — 
**RrM',  sirT 


»•• 


THE   MODERN    SAIXT 


▲xosTiior& 


ItvuRK  and  tb^^r^  il  U  <mr  (ate« 
TV*  »we<>t  a  *ui  \xf  TVM\^te« 
\Vh\^  makec»  uru  ^I  the  |>ei>veH*  Uiiie« 
TtMl  niau  and  UMSier  arv  the  Mine, 

Il  chaiK'e^  wuhin  a  <K'ntary, 
Therv  livv4  al  H— — 

A  T(^i«  wbtjt  wvU  «lesirrv^ 

R^)  w4«>^  wU)k  k^  «y«v  e>M  th«  CTKik  ^v:yt!k 

^W  o^««  a  WpMK — a  vVCRMbOtt  ciwe — 

WV«  W  ^-ft»  tv'^^  tdau  t&f4^  w^  :vv*ai 
W  ^!l^  ^tik^.^  w4Mas«tt  1j^^e  a  ^nmIk 


I  GvH>i  BoraK  sober,  boocst^  steadj,  cleaD« 
I     Shun  pUv^  bate  girb,  rise  cariv  in  the  ■otring: 
An  which.  tbo«^:h  wwelT  be  defined  it. 
He  fc«Ddjw«  asbe  wvbedtofindlt; — 
The  Man  hiBMvif  Mttd  so— 
And  kit  mmst  know. 
But  Bh>v.  tboogh  TVMtt»  tboogbt  it  al  too 
Tbeiv  T«(  reoBttined  tba»  final 
HeMii-ha 
"^  WVn  y^«  bav«  nekM  yi 
Tkhk'H  ciMBib  yv«r  boir.  «»d 
Aad  t&esL  I  ^^mK  e'VM,  iTteii  at  psi^ym. 
TVor  tt«  BrMS  behove^ 
Aad  Mm:  a  acavy^^ 
At  tba^  tb€  —    iiiii  wbai 
S:ray«^  snaavlwd  !»  b«*l 

-  Ymv  w^^A.  5W-b«i  iff  I 
X»  «  » irkks  ll^  d»  what 

T<m  Wnm  ww\  si^yntt.  1 
yi>  kt  il  W  tpiiMiiiwd  ia  f 
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A    VISIT    TO    A    CELEBRATED    DIPLOMATIST. 

FROM   ^*  VIVIAN  ORKT.**      BT  BKNJAMIN  D^IBIUELI. 


Oir  the  following  morning,  before  sunrise,  the 
Prince's  valet  roused  Vivian  from  his  slumbers. 
According  to  the  appointment  of  the  preceding 
9vening,  Vivian  repaired  in  due  time  to  a  certain 
spot  in  the  park.  The  Prince  reached  it  at  the 
iame  moment.  A  mounted  groom,  leading  two 
English  horses,  of  very  showy  appearance,  and 
each  having  a  travelling  case  strapped  on  the  baclc 
of  its  saddle,  awaited  them.  His  Uighness  mount- 
ed one  of  the  steeds  with  skilful  celerity,  although 
Amelm  and  Von  Neuwied  were  not  there  to  do 
bonor  to  his  bridle  and  his  stirrup. 

**  You  must  give  me  an  impartial  opinion  of  your 
cotirser,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  Prince  to  Vivian, 
'*  for  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  being  bestridden  by 
vou,  ray  son  requests  that  you  will  do  him  the  great 
donor  of  accepting  it ;  if  so,  call  it  Max  ;  and  pro- 
vided it  be  as  thorough-bred  as  the  donor,  you  need 
not  change  it  for  Bucephalus." 

**  Not  worthy  of  the  son  of  Ammon !"  said  Vivian, 
u  he  touched  the  spirited  animal  with  the  spur,  and 
proved  its  fiery  action  on  the  springing  turf. 

A  man  never  feels  so  proud  or  so  sanguine  as 
when  he  is  bounding  on  the  back  of  a  tine  horse. 
Cares  fly  with  the  first  curvet ;  and  the  very  sight 
of  a  spur  is  enough  to  prevent  one  committing 
Buicide.  What  a  magnificent  creature  is  man,  that 
a  brute's  prancing  hoof  can  influence  his  temper  or 
his  destiny ! — and  truly,  however  little  there  may 
be  to  admire  in  the  rider,  few  things  in  this  admira- 
ble world  can  be  conceived  more  beautiful  than  a 
horse,  when  the  bloody  spur  has  thrust  some  anger 
in  his  resentful  side.  How  splendid  to  view  him 
with  bis  dilated  nostril,  his  flaming  eye,  his  arched 
neck,  and  his  waving  tail,  rustling  like  a  banner  in 
a  battle ! — ^to  see  him  champing  his  slavered  bridle, 
and  sprinkling  the  snowy  foam  upon  the  earth, 
which  his  hasty  hoof  seems  almost  as  if  it  scorned 
to  touch ! 

When  Vivian  and  his  companion  had  proceeded 
about  five  miles,  the  Prince  pulled  up,  and  giving  a 
sealed  letter  to  the  groom,  he  desired  him  to  leave 
them.  The  Prince  and  Vivian  amused  themselves 
for  a  considerable  time,  by  endeavoring  to  form  a 
correct  conception  of  the  person,  manners,  and 
habits  of  the  wonderful  man  to  whom  they  were  on 
the  point  of  paying  so  mteresting  a  visit. 

"  I  bitterly  regret,"  said  Vivian,  "  that  I  have 
forgotten  my  Montesquieu ;  and  what  would  I  give 
now  to  know  by  rote  only  one  quotation  from  Ma- 
chiavel!  I  expect  to  be  received  with  folded  arms, 
and  a  brow  lowering  with  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  a  brain  meditating  for  the  control  of  millions. 
His  letter  has  prepared  us  for  the  mysterious,  but 
not  very  amusing  style  of  his  conversation.  He 
will  be  perpetually  on  his  guard  not  to  commit  him- 
self; and  ^though  public  business,  and  the  receipt 
of  papers,  by  calling  him  away,  will  occasionally 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  being  alone ;  still  I  regret 
most  bitterly,  that  I  did  not  put  in  my  case  some 
interesting  volume  which,  would  have  allowed  me 
to  feel  less  tedious  those  hours  during  which  you 
will  necessarily  be  employed  with  him  .in  private 
consultation." 

After  a  ride  of  five  hours,  the  horsemen  arrived 
at  A  small  village. 


"  Thus  far  I  think  I  have  well  piloted  you,"  said 
the  Prince;  "but  I  confess  my  knowledge  here 
ceases ;  and  though  I  shall  disobey  the  diplomatic 
instructions  of  the  great  man,  I  must  even  ask  some 
old  woman  the  way  to  Mr.  Beckendorft  's." 

While  they  were  hesitating  as  to  whom  they 
should  address,  an  equestrian,  who  had  already 
passed  them  on  the  road,  though  at  some  distance, 
came  up,  and  inquired,  in  a  voice  which  Vivian  im- 
mediately recognized  as  that  of  the  messenger  who 
had  brought  BeckendorfT^s  letter  to  Turriparva, 
whether  he  had  the  honor  of  addressing  Mr.  Von 
Philipson.  Neither  of  the  gentlemen  answered,  for 
Vivian  of  course  expected  the  Prince  to  reply ;  and 
his  Highness  was,  as  yet,  so  unused  to  his  incognito, 
that  he  had  actually  forgotten  his  own  name.  But 
it  was  evident  that  the  demandant  had  questioned, 
rather  from  system,  than  by  way  of  security ;  and 
he  waited  very  patiently  until  the  Prince  had  col- 
lected his  senses,  and  assumed  sufficient  gravity  of 
countenance  to  inform  the  horseman  that  he  was 
the  person  in  question.  "  What,  Sir,  is  your  pleas- 
ure?" 

"  I  am  instructed  to  ride  on  before  you,  sir,  that 
you  may  not  mistake  your  way ;"  and  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  the  laconic  messenger  turned  his 
steed^s  head,  and  trotted  off. 

The  travellers  soon  left  the  high  road,  and  turned 
up  a  wild  turf  path,  not  only  inaccessible  to  car- 
riages, but  even  requiring  great  attention  from 
horst^mcn.  After  much  winding,  and  some  floun- 
dering, they  arrived  at  a  light  and  very  fanciful 
iron  gate,  which  apparently  opened  into  a  shrub- 
bery. 

"  I  will  take  your  horses  here,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  guide ;  and  getting  off  his  horse,  he  opened  the 
gate.  "  Follow  this  path,  and  you  can  meet  with 
no  difficulty."  The  Prince  and  Vivian  accordingly 
dismounted ;  and  the  guide  immediately,  with  the 
end  of  his  whip,  gave  a  loud  shrill  whistle. 

The  path  ran,  for  a  very  short  way,  through  the 
shrubbery,  which  evidently  was  a  belt  encircling 
the  grounds.  From  .this,  the  Prince  and  Vivian 
emerged  upon  an  ample  lawn,  which  formed  on  the 
farthest  side  a  terrace,  by  gradually  sloping  down 
to  the  margin  of  a  river.  It  was  enclosed  on  the 
other  sides  by  an  iron  railing  of  the  same  pattern 
as  the  gate,  and  a  great  number  of  white  pheasants 
were  quietly  feeding  in  its  centre.  Following  the 
path  which  skirted  the  lawn,  they  arrived  at  a 
second  gate,  which  opened  into  a  garden,  in  which 
no  signs  of  the  taste  at  preset  existing  in  Germany 
for  the  English  system  of  picturesque  pleasure- 
grounds  were  at  all  visible.  The  walk  was  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  tall  borders,  or  rather  hedges,  of 
box,  cut  into  the  shape  of  battlements ;  the  same- 
ness of  these  turrets  being  occasionally  varied  by 
the  immovable  form  of  some  trusty  warder,  carved 
out  of  yew  or  laurel.  Raised  terraces  and  arched 
walks,  aloes  and  orange  trees,  mounted  on  sculp- 
tured pedcittals,  columns  of  cypress,  and  pyramids 
of  bay,  whose  dark  foliage  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  marble  statues,  and  the  white  vases  shin- 
ing in  the  sun,  rose  in  all  directions  in  methodical 
•  confusion.  The  sound  of  a  fountain  was  not  want- 
ing ;  and  large  beds  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
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abounded ;  but,  in  no  instance  did  Vivian  observe 
that  two  kinds  of  plants  were  ever  mixed  together. 
Proceeding  through  a  very  lofty  ber^eau,  occasional 
openings,  whose  curving  walks  allowed  effective 
glimpsos  of  a  bust  or  a  statue,  the  companions  at 
length  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  was  a  long, 
uneven,  low  building,  evidently  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Numerous  stacks  of  tall  and  fantastically 
shaped  chimneys  rose  over  three  thick  and  heavy 
gables,  which  reached  down  further  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  elevation,  forming  three  compartments, 
one  of  them,  including  a  large  and  modern  bow- 
window,  over  which  clustered  in  profusion  the 
sweet  and  glowing  blossoms  of  the  clematis  and 
the  pomegranate.  Indeed,  the  whole  front  of  the 
house  was  so  completely  covered  with  a  rich  scarlet 
creeper,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
of  what  materials  it  was  built.  As  Vivian  was  ad- 
miring a  large  white  peacock,  which,  attracted  by 
their  approach,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  un- 
furling its  wheeling  train,  a  man  came  forward  from 
the  bow- window. 

I  shall  bo  particular  in  my  description  of  his  ap- 
pearance. In  height  he  was  about  five  feet  eight 
inches,  and  of  a  spare,  but  well-proportioned  figure. 
He  had  very  little  hair,  which  was  highly  powdered, 
and  dressed  in  a  manner  to  render  more  remarka- 
ble the  extraordinary  elevation  of  his  conical  and 
polished  forehead.  His  long  piercing  black  eyes 
were  almost  closed,  from  the  fulness  of  their  upper 
lids.  His  cheeks  were  sallow,  his  nose  aquiline, 
his  mouth  compressed.  His  ears,  which  were  quite 
uncovered  by  hair,  were  so  wonderfully  small, 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  them  over  unno- 
ticed ;  as  indeed  were  his  hands  and  feet,  which  in 
form  were  quite  feminine.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  black  velvet,  the  latter  part 
of  his  costume  reaching  to  his  thighs;  and  in  a 
button-hole  of  his  coat  was  a  large  bunch  of  tube- 
rose. A  small  part  of  his  flannel  waistcoat  ap- 
peared through  an  opening  in  his  exquL<titely  plaited 
flhirt,  the  broad  collar  of  which,  though  tied  round 
with  a  wide  black  ribbon,  did  not  conceal  a  neck 
which  agreed  well  with  his  beardless  chin,  and 
would  not  have  misbecome  a  woman.  In  England 
we  should  have  called  his  breeches  buck-skin. 
They  were  of  a  pale  yellow  leather,  and  suited  his 
large  and  spur-armed  cavalry  boot,  which  fitted 
closely  to  the  legs  they  covered,  reaching  over  the 
knees  of  the  wearer.  A  ribbon  round  his  neck, 
tucked  into  his  waii^tcoat  pocket,  was  attached  to  a 
email  French  watch.  He  swung  in  his'  right  hand 
the  bow  of  a  violin ;  and  in  the  other,  the  little 
finger  of  which  was  nearly  hid  by  a  large  antique 
ring,  he  held  a  white  handkerchief,  strongly  per- 
fumed with  violets.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
feminine  characteristic!  which  I  have  noticed,  either 
from  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  or  the  formation 
of  the  mouth,  the  countenance  of  this  indindual 
generally  conveyed  an  impression  of  the  greatest 
firmness  and  energy.  Thi^  description  will  not  be 
considered  ridiculously  minute  by  those  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  person  of  so  celebrated  a  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Bf.ckendorff. 

He  advanced  to  the  Prince  with  an  air  which 
seemed  to  proclaim,  that  as  his  person  could  not  be 
mistaken,  the  ceremony  of  introduction  was  per- 
fectly unnecessary.  Bowing  in  the  most  ceremo- 
nious and  courtly  manner  to  his  Highness,  Mr. 
Beckendorff  in  a  weak,  but  not  unpleasing  voice, 


said  that  he  was  honored  **  bj  the  presence  of  ¥r. 
Von  PHUipson.**  The  Prince  answered  his  saluta- 
tion in  a  manner  equally  ceremonious,  and  equallj 
courtly ;  for  having  no  mean  opinion  of  his  own 
diplomatic  abilities,  his  Highness  determined  that 
neither  by  an  excess  of  coldness,  nor  cordialKy  on 
his  part,  should  the  Minister  gather  the  slighter 
indication  of  the  temper  in  which  be  had  attended 
the  interview.  Ton  see  that  even  the  bow  of  a 
diplomatist  is  a  very  serious  business ! 

*'Mr.  Beckendorff,''  said  bis  Highness,  '*my  let- 
ters doubtless  informed  you  that  I  should  avail  rit- 
self  of  your  permission  to  be  accompanied.  Let  me 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  my  friend  Mr. 
Grey,  an  English  gentleman. 

As  the  Prince  spoke,  Beckendorff  stood  with  his 
arms  crossed  behind  him,  and  bis  chin  resting  upon 
his  chest ;  but  his  eyes  at  the  same  time  so  raised 
as  to  look  his  Highness  full  in  the  face.  Vivian  was 
so  struck  by  his  posture,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  that  he  nearly  omitted  to  bow  when 
he  was  presented.  As  his  name  was  mentioned, 
the  Minister  gave  him  a  sharp,  sidelong  glance, 
and  moving  his  head  very  gently,  be  invited  bis 
guests  to  enter  the  house.  The  gentlemen  accord- 
ingly complied  with  his  request.  Passing  through 
the  bow-window,  they  found  themsclTcs  in  a  well- 
sized  room,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
shelves  of  richly  bound  books.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  room  which  gave  the  slightest  indication 
that  the  master  of  the  library  was  any  other  than  a 
private  gentleman.  Not  a  book,  not  a  chair  wai 
out  of  its  place.  A  purple  inkstand  of  Sevres  china, 
and  a  very  highly-tooled  morocco  portfolio  of  the 
same  color,  reposed  on  a  rosewood  table,  and  that 
was  all.  No  papers,  no  despatches,  no  red  tape, 
and  no  red  boxes.  Over  an  ancient  chimney,  lined 
with  blue  china  tiles,  on  which  were  represented 
the  most  grotesque  figures— cows  playing  the  harp 
— ^monkeys  acting  monarchs — and  tall  fieures  all 
legs,  fiying  with  rapidity  from  pursuers  wlio  were 
all  head— over  this  chimney  were  suspended  some 
curious  pieces  of  antique  armor,  among  which  an 
Italian  dagger,  with  a  chased  and  jewelled  hilt,  was 
the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  precious. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  *»is  my  Dbrary." 

"  What  a  splendid  poniard  !**  said  tbe'Prince,  who 
had  no  taste  for  books ;  and  he  immediately  walked 
up  to  the  chimney-piece.  Beckendorff  followed  him, 
and  taking  down  the  admired  weapon  from  its  rest- 
ing-place, proceeded  to  lecture  on  its  virtues,  its 
antiquity,  and  its  beauty.  Vivian  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  the  contents 
of  his  library.  He  anticipated  interleaved  copies 
of  Michael  Vattel,  and  Montesquieu ;  and  the  light- 
est works  that  he  expected  to  meet  with  were  the 
lying  memoirs  of  some  intriguine  Cardinal,  or  the 
deluding  apology  of  an  exUed  Minister.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  that,  without  an  exception,  the 
collection  merely  consisted  of  poetry  and  romance ; 
and  while  his  eyes  rapidly  passed  over,  not  only 
the  great  names  of  Germany,  but  also  of  Italy  and 
France,  it  was  with  pride  that  he  remained  upon 
the  shelves  an  English  Shakspere;  and  perhapa 
with  still  greater  dcHght,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
enchanted  volumes  of  our  illustrious  Scott,  ^r- 
prised  at  this  most  unexpected  circumstance,  Vi- 
vian looked  with  a  curious  eye  on  the  unlettered 
backs  of  a  row  of  mighty  folios  on  a  comer  shelf; 
**  These,**  he  thought,  "  at  least  must  be  royal  o^ 
dinances,  and  collected  state-paperi.**    The  sense 
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of  propriety  struggled  for  a  moment  with  the  pas- 
sion of  curiosity ;  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  for 
the  man  who  loves  books,  than  to  refrain  from  ex- 
amining a  volume  which  he  fancies  may  be  unknown 
to  him.  From  the  jewelled  dagger,  Beckendorff 
had  now  got  to  an  enamelled  breastplate.  Two  to 
one  he  should  not  be  observed ;  and  so,  with  a  des- 
perate pull,  Vivian  extracted  a  volume — ^it  was  a 
nerbal !  He  tried  another — ^it  was  a  collection  of 
dried  insects!  He  immediately  replaced  it,  and 
■taring  at  his  host,  wondered  whether  he  really 
could  be  the  Mr.  Beckendorff  of  whom  he  had  heard 
80  much. 

**  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  '*  I  will  show 
you  my  drawing-room." 

He  opened  the  door  at  the  further  end  of  the 
library,  and  introduced  them  to  a  room  of  a  very 
different  character.  The  sun,  which  was  shining 
Tery  brightly,  lent  additional  brilliancy  to  the  rain- 
bow-tinted birds  of  paradise,  the  crimson  mackaws, 
and  the  green  parroquets  that  glistened  on  the 
splendid  India  paper,  which  covered  not  only  the 
walls,  but  also  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Over  the 
fire-place,  a  black  frame,  projecting  from  the  wall 
and  mournfully  contrasting  with  the  general  bril- 
liant appearance  of  the  apartment,  inclosed  a  pic- 
ture of  a  beautiful  female ;  and  bending  over  its 
frame,  and  indeed  partly  shadowing  the  counte- 
nance, was  the  withered  branch  of  a  tree.  A  harp- 
sichord, and  several  cases  of  musical  instruments 
were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room ;  and 
suspended  by  very  broad  black  ribbons  from  a  wall 
on  each  side  of  the  picture,  were  a  guitar  and  a  tam- 
bourine. On  a  sofa,  of  usual  size,  lay  a  Cremona ; 
and  as  Mr.  Beckendorff  passed  the  instrument,  he 
threw  by  its  side  the  bow,  which  he  had  hitherto 
carried  in  his  hand. 

**  We  may  as  well  now  take  something,"  said  Mr. 
Beckendor^  when  his  guests  had  sufficiently  ad- 
mired the  room ;  "my  pictures  are  in  my  dining- 
room— let  us  go  there."  , 

So  saying,  and  armed  this  time,  not  only  with 
his  bow,  but  also  with  his  violin,  he  retraced  his 
steps  through  the  library,  and  crossing  a  small 
passage,  which  divided  the  house  into  two  com- 
partments, he  opened  the  door  into  his  dining-room. 
The  moment  that  they  entered  the  room,  their  ears 
were  saluted,  and  indeed  their  senses  ravished,  by 
what  appeared  to  be  a  concert  of  a  thousand  birds ; 
yet  none  of  the  winged  choristers  were  to  be  seen, 
and  not  even  a  single  cage  was  visible.  The  room, 
which  was  very  simply  furnished,  appeared  at  first 
rather  gloomy ;  for  though  lighted  by  three  win- 
dows, the  silk  blinds  were  all  drawn. 

**And  now,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  raising  the 
blind,  "  you  shall  see  my  pictures.  At  what  do  you 
estimate  this  Breughel  ?" 

The  window,  which  was  of  stained  green  glass, 
gave  to  the  landscape  an  effect  similar  to  that  gen- 
erally produced  by  the  artist  mentioned.  The 
Prince,  who  was  already  very  puzzled  by  finding 
one  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  both  his  host  and 
bis  enemy,  so  perfectly  different  a  character  to  what 
he  had  conceived,  and  who,  being  by  temper  su- 
perstitious, considered  that  this  preliminary  false 
opinion  of  his  was  rather  a  bad  omen, — did  not 
express  any  very  great  admiration  of  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  Beckendorff;  but  Vivian,  who  had  no  ambitious 
hopes  or  fears  to  affect  his  temper,  and  who  was 
delighted  with  the  character  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come so  unexpectedly  acquainted — ^good-naturedly 


humored  the  fantasies  of  the  Minister ;  and  said 
that  he  preferred  his  picture  to  any  Breughel  he 
had  ever  seen. 

*'  I  see  you  have  a  fine  taste,**  said  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff, with  a  very  serious  air,  but  in  a  most  courte- 
ous  tone ;  **  you  shall  see  my  Claude !" 

The  rich  yellow  tint  of  the  second  window,  gave 
to  the  fanciful  garden  all  that  was  requisite  to  make 
it  look  Italian. 

*'  Have  you  ever  been  in  Italy,  sir?"  asked  Beck- 
endorff. 

**  I  have  not." 

"  You  have,  Mr.  Von  Philipson  ? 

**  Never  south  of  (Jermany,"  answered  the  Prince, 
who  was  exceedingly  hungry,  and  eyed  with  a  ra- 
pacious glance  the  capital  luncheon  which  he  saw    * 
prepared  for  him.  V 

*'  Well  then,  when  either  of  you  go,  you  will  of 
course  not  miss  the  Laggo  Maggiore.  Gaze  on 
Isola  Bella  at  sunset,  and  you  will  not  view  as  fair 
a  scene  as  this!  And  now,  Mr.  Von  Philipson,** 
said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  "  do  me  the  favor  of  giving 
me  your  opinion  of  this  Hc^thorst  ?" 

His  Highness  would  rather  have  given  his  Ofnnion 
of  the  fine  dish  of  stewed  game  which  still  smoked 
upon  the  table,  but  which  he  was  mournfully  con- 
vinced would  not  smoke  long ;  or  of  the  large  cu- 
cumbers, of  which  he  was  particulariy  fond,  and 
which,  among  many  other  vegetables,  his  amorous 
eye  had  already  detected.  "But,"  thought  he, 
"  this  is  the  last!"  and  so  he  very  warmly  admired 
the  effect  produced  by  the  flaming  panes,  to  which 
Beckendorff  swore  that  no  piece  ever  painted  by 
Gerard  Honthorst,  for  brilliancy  of  coloring  and 
boldness  of  outline,  could  be  compared ;  "  besides," 
continued  Beckendorff,  "  mine  are  all  animated  pic- 
tures. See  that  cypress,  waving  from  the  gentle 
breeze  which  is  now  stirring — and  look!  look  at 
this  crimson  peacock ! — look !  Mr.  Von  Philipson." 

*'  I  am  looking,  Mr.  Von I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 

Beckendorff,"  said  the  Prince,  with  great  dignity—- 
making  this  slight  mistake  in  the  name,  either  from 
being  unused  to  converse  with  such  low  people  as 
had  not  the  nominal  mark  of  nobility,  or  to  Tent 
his  spleen  at  being  so  unnecessarily  kept  from  the 
refreshment  which  he  so  much  required. 

"  Mr.  Von  Philipson,"  said  Beckendorff,  suddenly 
turning  round ;  "  all  my  fruits  and  all  my  vegetables, 
are  from  my  own  garden.  Let  us  sit  down  and 
help  ourselves." 

The  only  substantial  food  at  table  was  a  great 
dish  of  stewed  game,  which  I  believe  I  have  men- 
tioned before.  The  Prince  seized  the  breast  and 
wings  of  a  young  pheasant,  Vivian  attacked  a  fine 
tender  hare,  and  Beckendorff  himself  cut  off  the 
wing  of  a  partridge.  The  vegetables  and  the  fruits 
were  numerous  and  superb;  and  there  really  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  the  Prince  of  Little 
Lilliput  making  as  good  a  luncheon  as  if  the  whole 
had  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Master 
Randolph  himself, — had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
founded melody  of  the  unseen  vocalists;  which,  prob- 
ably excited  by  the  sounds  of  the  knives  and  plates, 
too  evidently  increased  every  moment.  But  this 
inconvenience  was  soon  removed  by  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff rising,  and  giving  three  loud  knocks  on  the 
door  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  they  had  enter- 
ed.   Immediate  silence  ensued. 

"  Clara  will  be  here  in  an  instant,  to  change  your 
plate,  Mr.  Von  Philipson/*  said  Beckendorff—"  and 
here  she  is." 
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Yivian  eagerly  looked  up,  not  with  the  slightest 
idea  that  the  entrance  of  Clara  would  prove  that 
the  mysterious  picture  in  the  drawing-room  was 
a  portrait ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  with  a  little 
curiosity  to  view  the  first  specimen  of  the  sex 
who  lived  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Beckendorff.  Clara 
was  a  hale  old  woman  with  rather  an  acid  ex- 
pression of  countenance ;  very  prim  in  her  appear- 
ance, and  evidently  very  precise  in  her  manners. 
She  placed  a  bottle,  and  two  wine  glasses  with  long 
thin  stems,  on  the  table  ;  and  having  removed  the 
game,  and  changed  the  plates,  she  disappeared. 

"  Pray  what  wine  is  this,  Mr.  Beckendorff?"  ea- 
gerly asked  the  Prince,  with  a  countenance  glowing 
with  delight — and  his  Highness  was  vulgar  enough 
to  smack  his  lips,  which,  for  a  Prince,  is  really 
shocking. 

"  I  really  don't  know.    I  never  drink  wine." 

*'  Not  know  1  Grey,  take  a  glass.  What^s  your 
opinion? — ^I  never  tasted  such  wine  in  my  life. 
Why  I  do  declare  it  is  real  Tokay  !'^ 

"Probably  it  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff;  " I 
think  it  was  a  present  from  the  Emperor.  I  have 
never  tasted  it. 

**  My  dear  sir,  take  a  glass  !**  said  the  Prince ;  his 
natund  kind  and  jovial  temper  having  made  him 
completely  forget  whom  he  was  addressing,  the 
business  he  had  come  upon,  and  indeed  every  thing 
else  except  the  astounding  circumstance  that  there 
was  an  individual  in  the  room  who  refused  to  take 
his  share  of  a  bottle  of  real  Tokay : — "  My  dear  sir, 
take  a  glass." 

*'  I  never  drink  wine ;  Fm  glad  you  like  it,  I  have 
no  doubt  Clara  has  more." 

**  No,  no,  no !  we  must  be  moderate,  we  must  be 
moderate,"  said  the  Prince,  who,  though  a  great 
admirer  of  a  good  luncheon,  had  also  a  due  respect 
for  a  good  dinner, — and  consequently  had  no  idea 
at  this  awkward  hour  in  the  day  of  preventing  him- 
self from  properly  appreciating  the  future  banquet. 
Moreover,  his  Highness,  taking  into  consideration 
the  very  piquant  sauce  with  which  the  game  had 
been  dressed,  and  the  marks  of  refinement  and  good 
taste  which  seemed  to  pervade  every  part  of  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Beckendorff,  did  not  imagine 
that  he  was  much  presuming,  when  he  conjectured 
that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  his  dinner  being 
something  very  superior.  The  Prince,  therefore, 
opposed  a  further  supply  of  Tokay,  and  contented 
himself  for  the  present  with  assisting  his  Gruyere 
with  one  of  the  very  fine-looking  cucumbers — his 
favorite  cucumbers;  which,  though  yet  untasted, 
had  not,  in  spite  of  the  wine,  been  banished  from 
his  memory. 

*'  You  seem  very  fond  of  cucumbers,  Mr.  Von 
Philipson,"  said  Beckendorff. 

**  So  fond  of  them  that  I  prefer  them  to  any 
vegetable,  and  to  most  fruits.  What  is  more  cool- 
ing— ^more  refreshing  ?    What — ^" 

"I  never  eat  them  myself;  but  1*11  tell  you,  if 
you  like,  what  I  think  the  best  way  of  treating  a 
cucumber."     • 

His  Highness  was  the  most  ready,  and  the  most 
graceful  of  pupils ;  and  Yivian  could  scarcely  sup- 
press his  laughter,  when  the  Prime  Minister,  with  a 
grave  countenance,  and  in  his  peculiarly  subdued 
voice  and  somewhat  precise  mode  of  speaking,  com- 
menced instructing  his  political  opponent  upon  the 
important  topic  of  dressing  a  vegetable. 

**  You  must  be  careftil,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff, 
'*  to  pick  out  the  straightest  thinnest-skinned,  most 


seedless  encumber  that  you  can  find.  Six  hoars 
before  you  want  to  eat  it,  put  the  stalk  in  cold 
water  on  a  marble  slab— not  the  whole  cucumber^ 
that*s  nonsense.  Then  pare  it  very  carefully,  so  as 
to  take  off  all  the  green  outside  and  no  more.  Slice 
it  as  thin  as  possible,  spread  it  over  your  dish,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a  good  deal  of  white  pepper,  red 
pepper,  salt,  and  mustard-seed.  Mix  some  oil  and 
common  vinegar  with  a  little  Chili,  and  drown  it  in 
them.  Open  a  large  window  very  wide — and  throw 
it  all  out!" 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Von  Philipson  was 
extremely  disappointed,  and  perhaps  a  little  offend- 
ed at  the  unexpected  termination  of  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff*B  lecture,  to  which  he  had  listened  with  the 
most  interested  attention.  As  for  Vivian  Grey,  be 
did  not  affect  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  but 
gave  way  to  a  long  and  loud  laugh — a  laugh  not  so 
much  excited  by  the  manner  in  which  Beckendorff 
had  detailed  the  desired  information,  although  it 
was  extremely  humorous,  as  by  the  strildng  contrast 
which  the  speaker  and  the  speech  afforded  to  the 
conceptions  which  he  and  his  companion  had  form* 
ed  of  their  host  during  their  ride.  His  rather  bois- 
terous risibility,  apparently,  did  not  offend  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  on  whose  upper  lip,  for  an  instant, 
Yivian  thought  he  detected  a  smile  or  a  sneer.  It 
was,  however,  only  for  an  instant ;  for  the  Minister 
immediately  rose  from  table,  and  left  the  room  by 
the  same  door  on  which  his  three  loud  knocks  had 
previously  produced  so  tranquillizing  an  effect. 

The  sudden  arrival  and  appearance  of  some  nev 
and  unexpected  guests  through  the  very  mysterious 
portal  by  which  Mr.  Beckendorff  had  vanished,  not 
only  were  the  source  of  fresh  entertainment  to  our 
hero,  but  also  explained  the  character  of  the  apar^ 
nient,  which,  from  its  unceasing  melody,  had  so 
much  excited  his  curiosity.  These  new  guests  were 
a  crowd  of  piping  bullfinches,  Virginia  nightingales, 
trained  canaries,  Java  sparrows,  and  Indian  lories; 
which  having  been  freed  from  their  cages  of  golden 
wire  by  their  fond  master,  had  fled,  as  was  their 
custom,  from  his  superb  aviary  to  pay  their  respects 
and  compliments  at  his  daily  lev^. 

The  table  was  immediately  covered,  and  the 
Prince  immediately  annoyed.  Nothing  did  he  de> 
test  so  much  as  the  whole  feathered  race ;  and  nov, 
as  far  as  he  could  observe,  he  might  as  well  bate 
visited  a  bird-catcher  as  Mr.  Beckendorff.  Hie 
white  pheasants,  and  white  peacock,  could  hare 
been  borne ;  but  as  for  the  present  intrusion,  a  man 
had  better  live  in  Noah^s  ark  than  in  the  liberties 
of  an  aviary.  The  Prince  was  quite  right ;  it  was 
extremely  annoying.  A  couple  of  bullfinches  ret* 
pecftively  perched  on  each  of  his  shoulders,  and 
commenced  a  most  thrilling  and  jacobinkal  hymn 
of  liberty,  in  celebration  of  their  release ;  and  an 
impudent  little  canary  attacked  his  cucumber.  As 
if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  produce  instantaneoni 
insanity,  a  long-tailed  scarlet  lory  lighted  on  bis 
head,  and  commenced  its  usual  fondling  tricks,  by 
rubbing  its  beak  in  the  Princess  hair,  fluttering  its 
wing  on  his  cheek,  and  pecking  his  eye-brows.  As 
it  got  more  delighted,  it  shrieked  its  Joy  into  his 
ear  with  such  shrillness,  that  he  started  horn  hit 
chaur ;  and  the  little  favorite  consequently  slipping 
down,  to  save  itself  from  falling,  hung  upon  his  1$ 
by  his  beak.  As  soon  as  his  Highness  had  extri- 
cated himself  from  this  unpleasing  situation,  the 
lory,  making  a  perch  on  the  tack  of  falfl  chair,  re- 
gained its  first  position. 
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JtiBt  IB  the  Prince  was  asking  Vivian  to  hasten 
to  his  aAaistance,  Mr.  Becki^ndorff  retiirni'd, — 
"  NcTer  mind,  Mr.  Von  Philipson,"  naid  the  Minislf  r, 
"never  mind;  it  only  wanla  to  make  a  nest,  poor 
thinn!" 

"  But  1  do  mind,  Mr.  BeckendorlT ;  I  detest  birds, 
uid  this  annojing  lictieaniinal,  I  beg  to  itiform  jiou, 
U  exceedingly  troublesome." 

"Wheogh!"  said  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eeisen- 
berg,  and  tbe  troublesome  iory  fleir  to  his  shoulder. 
"1  am  glad  to  see  Ibat  you  like  bird*,  sir,"  said 
Beckendorff  to  Vivian;  for  our  pood  hero,  Rood- 
natoredly  humoring  the  tastes  of  his  host,  nas  im- 
partially dividing  the  luiiirics  of  a  peach  amontc  a 
crowd  of  gaudy  and  groedy  little  sparrowa.  "You 
shall  Bee  my  faTorites,"  continued  BcekendoriT,  nnd 
Upping  rather  loudly  on  the  tahte,  he  held  out  tbe 
forefinger  of  each  hutid.  The  two  bullfinches,  which 
were  still  singing  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince,  re- 
cognized tbe  signal,  and  immediately  hastened  to 
their  perch. 

"My  dear!"  thrilled  out  one  little  sonpstcr;  and  it 
ruaed  its  speaking  eyes  to  its  delighted  master. 

"  Uy  lore  I"  warbled  tbe  other,  making  its  aflec- 
tion  by  looks  etjually  perconal. 

These  mODOsyllebles  were  repeated  fifty  times ;  at 
each  one,  BfckendoHf,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  <t 
countenance  radiant  with  delight,  triiimphanlly 
looked  round  at  Vivian,  as  if  the  frequent  reitera- 
tion were  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  aflection 
of  these  singular  friends. 

At  length,  to  the  Prince's  great  relief.  Mr.  Beck- 
endorff's  feathered  friends  having  finished  their 
dessert,  were  sent  back  to  their  cages,  with  a  strict 
ll^unction  not  {o  trouble  their  muxter  at  present 
with  their  voices — an  injuociion  nhicb,  to  Vivian's 
great  Burpriae,  wss  obeyed  to  the  letter;  snd  when 
the  door  was  closed,  few  persons  in  the  world  could 
have  been  persuaded  that  tlic  next  room  was  sn 

"  1  am  proud  of  my  peacbes,  Mr.  Von  Philipson," 
■aid  Beckendorff,  Teeommending  the  fruit  to  his 
guest's  attention ;  then,  rising  from  the  table,  he 


threw  himself  on  the  sob,  and  began  huDiimn|F  a 
tune  in  a  very  low  voice.  Presently,  be  took  up  his 
Cremona,  and  uung  the  violin  as  a  guitar,  accom- 
panied himself  in  a  very  beautiful  air,  hut  not  la  a 
more  audible  tone.  While  Hr.  Beckendorff  was 
singing,  be  seemed  quite  unconscious  that  any  pei^ 
son  was  in  the  room  ;  and  tbe  Prince,  who  detested  ' 
music,  certainly  gave  him  no  huit,  either  by  his  ap- 
probation or  his  attention,  that  he  was  listened  to. 
Vivian,  however,  like  most  unhappy  men,  did  love 
music  with  all  his  spirit's  itrength;  and  actuated 
bv  this  feeling,  and  the  interest  which  be  began  to 
take  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Beckendorff,  he  could 
not,  when  that  gentleman  had  finished  his  air,  re- 
frain from  very  siucereiy  saying  "  encore  1" 

Beckendorff  started  and  looked  around,  as  if  he 
were  fur  the  first  moment  aware  that  any  being  had 

"Encorel"  said  he,  with  a  kind  sneer;  "who 
ever  could  sing  or  play  the  same  thing  twice  I  Aie 
you  fond  of  music,  sir!" 

"  Very  much  so,  indeed ;  I  fancied  I  recogniied 
that  air.     You  are  an  admirer,  I  imagine,  of  Ho- 

"  I  never  heard  of  him  ;  I  know  nothing  of  tbow 
gentry.  But  if  yon  really  like  music,  111  play  yon 
something  worth*  listening  to." 

Mr.  Beckendorff  be^an  a  beautiful  air  very  ada- 
gio, gradually  increasing  the  time  in  a  kind  of  tb- 
rialion,  till  at  last  his  eieculion  became  so  wondei^ 
fully  rapid,  that  Vivian,  surprised  at  the  mere  me- 
chanical action,  rose  from  bis  chair  m  order  better 
to  examine  the  pkyer's  management  and  motion  of 
his  bow.  Exquisite  as  were  the  tones,  enchanting 
as  were  the  originality  of  hia  variations,  and  the 
perfect  harmony  of  bis  composition,  it  was  never- 
thelesti  extremely  difficult  to  resist  laughing  at  the 
ludicrous  contortions  of  hia  face  and  figure.  Now, 
hia  body  bending  to  the  strain,  be  was  at  one  mo- 
ment with  his  violin  raised  in  the  air,  and  the  next 
intitant  with  the  lower  nut  almost  resting  upon  hia 
foot.  At  length,  by  well-proportioned  degrees,  the 
air  died  away  into  tbe  original  soft  cadence;  and 
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the  player  becoming  completely  entranced  in  his 
own  performance,  finished  by  sinking  back  on  the 
sofa,  with  his  bow  and  violin  raised  over  his  head. 
Vivian  would  not  disturb  him  by  his  applause.  An 
instant  after,  Mr.  Beckendorff,  throwing  down  the 
instrument,  rushed  through  an  open  window  mto 
the  garden. 

As  soon  as  Beckendorff  was  out  of  sight,  Vivian 
looked  at  the  Prince  ;  and  his  Highness,  elevating 
his  eyebrows,  screwing  up  his  mouth,  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  altogether  presented  a  very 
comical  picture  of  a  puzzled  man. 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  this  is  rather 
different  to  what  we  expected." 

^*  Very  different,  indeed ;  but  much  more  amus- 
ing." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Prince,  very  slowly,  "I  do 
not  think  it  exactly  requires  a  ghost  to  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Beckendorff  is  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
Court.  I  don't  know  how  he  is  accustomed  to  con- 
duct himself  when  he  is  honored  by  a  visit  from  the 
Grand  Duke ;  but  I  am  quite  sure,  that  as  regards 
his  treatment  of  myself,  to  say  the  least,  the  incog- 
nito is  very  well  observed." 

"Mr.  Von  Philipson,"  said  the  gentleman  of 
whom  they  were  speaking,  putting  his  head  in  at 
the  window ;  **  you  shall  see  my  blue  passion  flower. 
—We'll  take  a  walk  round  the  garden." 

The  Prince  gave  Vivian  a  look,  which  seemed  to 
suppose  they  must  go ;  and  accordingly  they  step- 
ped into  the  garden. 

"  You  do  not  see  my  garden  in  its  glory,"  said 
Mr.  Beckendorff,  stopping  before  the  bow-window  of 
the  library;  "this  spot  is  ray  strong  point;  had 
you  been  here  earlier  in  the  year,  you  might  have 
admired  with  me  ray  invaluable  crescents  of  tulips 
— such  colors!  such  brilliancy!  so  defined!  And 
last  year  I  had  three  king-tulips;  their  eleprant 
formed  creamy  cups  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
And  then  my  double  variegated  ranunculuses ;  my 
hyacinths  of  fifty  bells,  in  every  tint,  single  and 
double;  and  my  favorite  stands  of  auriculas,  so 
large  and  powdered,  that  the  color  of  the  velvet 
leaves  was  scarcely  discoverable !  The  blue  pas- 
sion-flower is,  however,  not  very  beautiful.  You 
see  that  summer-house,  sir,"  continued  he,  turning 
to  Vivian,  "  the  top  is  my  observatory ;  you  will 
sleep  in  that  pavilion  to-night,  so  you  had  better 
take  notice  how  the  walk  winds." 

The  passion-flower  was  trained  against  the  sum- 
mer-house in  question. 

"There!"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  and  he  stood 
admiring  with  outstretched  arms,  "  the  latter  days 
of  its  beauty,  for  the  autumn  frosts  will  soon  stop 
its  flower :  Pray,  Mr.  Von  Philipson,  arc  either  you 
or  your  friend  a  botanist  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  Prince,  "  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  flowers,  but  I  cannot  exactly  say  that — " 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  are  no  botanist.  The  flower  of 
this  beautiful  plant  continues  only  one  day,  but 
there  is  a  constant  succession  from  July  to  the  end 
of  the  autumn ;  and  if  this  fine  weather  continue — 
Pray,  sir,  how  is  the  wind?" 

"I  really  cannot  say,"  said  the  Prince;  "but  I 
think  the  wind  is  either — ^** 

"  Ah !  do  you  know  how  the  wind  is,  sirf"  con- 
tinued Beckendorff  to  Vivian. 

"I  think,  sir,  that  it  is— " 

"  Ah  I  I  see  it's  westerly. — ^Well,  if  this  weather 
continue,  the  succession  may  still  last  another 
month.    You  will  be  interested  to  know,  Mr.  Von 


Philipson,  that  the  flower  comes  out  at  the  same 
joint  with  the  leaf,  on  a  peduncle  near  three  inches 
long ;  round  the  centre  of  it  are  two  radiating 
crowns;  look, look,  sir!  the  inner  inclining  towards 
the  centre  column — now  examine  this  well,  and  IH 
be  with  you  in  a  moment."  So  saying,  Mr.  Beck* 
endorff,  running  with  great  rapidity  down  the  walk, 
jumped  over  the  railmg,  and  in  a  moment  was 
coursing  across  the  lawn,  towards  the  river,  in  i 
desperate  chase  after  a  dragon-fly. 

Mr.  Beckendorff  was  soon  out  of  sight ;  and  aAer 
lingering  half  an  hour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blue 
passion-flower,  the  Prince  proposed  to  Vivian  that 
they  should  quit  the  spot  "  Aj  far  as  I  can  ob- 
serve," continued  his  highness,  "  we  might  as  well 
quit  the  house.  Ko  wonder  that  Beckendorff^i 
power  is  on  the  wane,  for  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
growing  childish.  Surely  he  could  not  always  hare 
been  this  frivolous  creature !" 

"  I  really  am  so  overwhelmed  with  astonishment," 
said  Vivian,  "  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to 
assist  your  highness  in  any  supposition.  But  I 
should  recommend  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  your 
movements.  Take  care  that  staying  here  does  not 
affect  the  position  which  you  have  taken  up,  or 
retard  the  progress  of  any  measures  on  which  yoa 
have  determined,  and  you  are  safe.  What  wiU  it 
injure  you,  if,  with  the  chance  of  achieving  the 
great  and  patriotic  purpose  to  which  you  have  de- 
voted vour  powers  and  energies,  you  are  subjected 
for  a  few  hours  to  the  caprices,  or  even  rudenes, 
of  any  man  whatever  ?  If  Beckendorff  be  the  cha^ 
acter  which  the  world  gives  him  credit  to  be,  I  do 
not  think  he  can  imagine  that  you  are  to  be  de- 
ceived twice ;  and  if  he  do  imagine  so,  we  are  con* 
vinccd  that  he  will  be  disappointed.  If,  as  yoa 
have  supposed,  not  only  his  power  is  on  the  wane, 
but  his  intellect  also,  four-and-twenty  hours  will 
convince  us  of  the  fact ;  for  in  less  than  that  time 
your  highness  will  necessarily  have  conversation  of 
a  more  important  nature  with  him.  I  strenuously 
recommend,  therefore,  that  we  continue  here  to- 
day, although,"  added  Vivian,  smiling,  "I  have  to 
sleep  in  his  observatory." 

After  walking  in  the  garden  about  an  hour,  the 
Prince  and  Vivian  again  went  into  the  house,  ima- 
gining that  Beckendorff  might  have  returned  by 
another  entrance;  but  he  was  not  there.  The 
Prince  was  very  much  annoyed;  and  Vivian,  to 
amuse  himself,  had  recourse  to  the  library.  Ailer 
re-examining  the  armor,  looking  at  the  garden 
through  the  painted  windows,  conjecturing  who 
might  be  the  original  of  the  mysterious  picture,  and 
what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  withered  branch, 
the  Prince  was  fairly  worn  out.  The  precise  dinner 
hour  he  did  not  know;  and  notwithstanding  re- 
peated exertions,  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
find  the  blooming  Clara.  He  could  not  flatter  him- 
self, however,  that  there  were  less  than  two  hours 
to  kill  before  the  great  event  took  fdace ;  and  so, 
quite  miserable,  and  heartily  wishing  himself  back 
again  at  Turriparva,  he  prevailed  upon  Vivian  to 
throw  aside  his  book,  and  take  anotjier  walk. 

This  time  they  extended  their  distance,  stretched 
out  as  far  as  the  river,  and  explored  the  acyoininff 
woods ;  but  of  Mr.  Beckendorff  they  saw  and  heard 
nothing.  At  length  they  again  returned;  it  was 
getting  dusk.  They  found  the  bow-window  of  the 
library  closed.  They  a^n  entered  the  ^ning* 
room ;  and,  to  their  surprise,  found  no  preparatioat 
for  dinner.    This  time  Uie  Prinoe  was  more  tetua- 
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ate  in  his  exertions  to  procure  an  interview  with 
Madam  Clara,  for  that  lady  almost  immediately  en- 
tered the  room. 

**  Pray,  my  good  madam/*  inquired  the  Prince ; 
**  has  your  master  returned  ?" 

**  Mr.  Beckendorff  is  in  the  library,  sir/*  said  the 
old  lady  very  pompously. 

**  Indeed !  we  don*t  dine  in  this  room,  then  ?** 

*^Dme,  sir!'*  said  the  good  dame,  forgetting  her 
pomposity  in  her  astonishment. 

**  Yes— dine,**  said  the  Prince. 

**  La !  sir ;  Mr.  Beckendorff  never  takes  any  thing 
after  noon  meal.** 

**  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  we  arc  to  have 
no  dinner?**  asked  his  highness,  angry  and  agi- 
Uted. 

*'  Mr.  Beckendorff  never  takes  any  thing  after  his 
noon  meal,  sir;  but  Vm  sure  if  you  and  your  friend 
are  hungry,  sir,  I  hope  there*s  never  a  want  in  this 
house.** 

**  My  good  lady,  I  am  hungry,  very  hungry,  in- 
deed ;  and  if  your  master,  I  mean  Mr.  Von — that  is 
Mr.  Beckendorff,  has  such  a  bad  appetite  that  he 
can  satisfy  himself  with  picking,  once  a  day,  the 
breast  of  a  pheasant ;  why,  if  he  expects  his  friends 
to  be  willing,  or  even  able  to  live  on  such  fare, — 
the  least  that  I  can  say  is,  that  he  is  very  much  mis- 
taken ;  and  so,  therefore,  my  good  friend  Grey,  I 
think  we  had  better  order  out  our  horses,  and  be 
off.** 

*'No  occasion  for  that,  I  hope,**  said  Mrs.  Clara, 
rather  alarmed  at  the  Prince*s  passion;  *^  no  want, 
I  trust,  ever  here,  sir ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  youMl 
have  dinner  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  so,  sir,  I  hope 
you*ll  not  be  hasty.** 

**  Hasty  I  I  have  no  wish  to  be  hasty ;  but  as  for 
disarranging  the  whole  economy  of  the  house,  and 
getting  up  an  extemporaneous  meal  for  me — ^I  can- 
not think  of  it.  Mr.  Beckendorff  may  live  as  he 
likes,  and  if  I  stay  here  I  am  contented  to  live  as 
he  does.  I  do  not  wish  him  to  change  his  habits 
for  me,  and  I  shall  take  care  that  after  to-day,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  his  doing  so.  However, 
absolute  hunger  can  make  no  compliments;  and 
therefore  I  will  thank  you,  my  good  madam,  to  let 
me  and  my  friend  have  the  remains  of  that  cold 
game,  if  they  be  still  in  existence,  on  which  we 
lunched,  or,  as  you  term  it,  took  our  noon  meal  this 
morning ;  and  which,  if  it  were  your  own  cooking, 
Mrs.  Clara,  I  assure  you,  as  I  observed  to  my  friend 
at  the  time,  did  you  infinite  credit.** 

The  Prince,  although  his  gentlemanly  feelings 
had,  in  spite  of  his  hunger,  dictated  a  deprecation 
of  Mrs.  Clara's  making  a  dinner  merely  for  himself, 
still  thought  that  a  seasonable  and  deserved  com- 
pliment to  the  lady  might  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
result,  which,  notwithstanding  his  politeness,  he 
rery  much  desired ;  and  that  was  the  production  of 
another  specimen  of  her  culinary  accomplishments. 
Having  behaved,  as  he  considered,  with  such  mod- 
eration and  dignified  civility,  he  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  rather  astounded,  when  Mrs.  Clara  duly 
acknowledged  his  compliment  by  her  courtesy,  was 
•orry  to  inform  him  that  she  dared  give  no  refresh- 
ment in  this  house,  without  Mr.  Beckendorff*s 
qieeial  order. 

''Special  order!  why!  surely  your  master  will 
not  grudge  me  the  cold  leg  of  a  pheasant  ?'* 

**  Mr.  Beckendorff  is  not  in  the  habit  of  grudging 
any  thing,**  answered  the  housekeeper,  with  offend- 
ed nugeaty. 


"  Then  why  should  he  object  ?**  asked  the  Prince. 

**  Mr.  Beckendorff  is  the  best  judge,  sir,  of  the 
propriety  of  his  own  regulations.** 

"Well,  well!'*  said  Vivian,  more  interested  for 
his  friend  than  himself^  "there  is  no  difficulty  in 
asking  Mr.  Beckendorff.'* 

"None  in  the  least,  sir,**  answered  the  house- 
keeper, "  when  he  is  awake.** 

"Awake!**  said  the  Prince,  "why!  is  he  asleep 
now?** 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  the  library.*' 

"And  how  long  will  he  be  asleep?**  asked  the 
Prince,  with  great  eagerness. 

"  It  is  uncertain  ;  he  may  be  asleep  for  hours- 
he  may  wake  in  five  minutes ;  all  I  can  do  is  to 
watch.** 

"  But  surely  in  a  case  like  the  present,  you  can 
wake  your  master  ?'* 

"  I  could  not  wake  Mr.  Beckendorff,  sir,  -if  the 
house  were  on  fire.  No  one  can  enter  the  room 
when  he  is  asleep.** 

"  Then  how  can  you  possibly  know  when  he  is 
awake?" 

"  I  shall  hear  his  violin  immediately,  sir.** 

"  Well,  well !  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  Grey,  I 
wish  we  were  in  Turriparva,  that  is  all  I  know. 
Men  of  my  station  have  no  business  to  be  paying 
visits  to  the  sons  of  the  Lord  knows  who !  peasants, 
shopkeepers,  and  p)edagogues!** 

The  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput  thought  that  man- 
kind were  solely  created  to  hunt  and  to  fight ;  and 
unless  you  could  spear  a  boar  or  owned  a  commis- 
sion, you  were  not  included  in  his  list  of  proper 
men.  We  smile  at  what  we  consider  the  narrow- 
minded  ideas  of  a  German  Prince ;  yet,  perhaps,  if 
we  inquire,  we  shall  find  that  mankind,  on  an 
average,  are  influenced  in  all  countries  by  the  same 
feelings,  and  in  the  same  degree ;  and  the  definition 
of  a  gentleman  by  a  hero  of  St.  James's  Street,  if 
not  exactly  similar,  will  not  be  less  unwise  and  less 
ridiculous,  than  the  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput*s  de- 
scription of  a  proper  man.  An  officer  in  the  guards 
once  told  me,  that  no  person  was  a  gentleman  who 
was  not  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  landed  property.  Convinced  that  his  decla- 
ration was  sincere,  I  respected  his  prejudices,  and 
did  not  dispute  his  definition.  I  should  have  be- 
haved the  same,  had  I  been  in  Africa,  and  had  a 
Hottentot  dandy  declared,  that  no  person  was  to  be 
visited  who  dared  to  devour  the  smoking  entrails  of 
a  sheep  in  less  than  a  couple  of  mouthfuls. 

As  a  fire  was  blazing  in  the  dining-room,  which 
Mrs.  Clara  informed  them  Mr.  Beckendorff  never 
omitted  having  every  night  in  the  year,  the  Prince 
and  his  friend  imagined  that  they  were  to  remain 
there,  and  they  consequently  did  not  attempt  to 
disturb  the  slumbers  of  Mr.  Beckendorff.  Resting 
his  feet  on  the  hobs,  his  Highness,  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  declared  that  he  wished  he  had  never  left 
Turriparva;  and  just  when  Vivian  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up,  in  despair,  the  hope  of  consoling  him, 
Mrs.  Clara  entered,  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  cloth. 

"  Your  master  is  awake,  then  ?**  asked  the  Prince, 
very  quickly.  * 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  has  been  long  awake,  sir!  and 
dinner  will  be  ready  immediately.'* 

His  Highness's' countenance  brightened;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  supper  appearing,  the  Prince  again 
fascinated  by  Mrs.  Clara's  cookery  and  Mr.  Beck- 
endorff's  wine,  forgot  hia  chagrin,  and  regained  his 
temper. 
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In  about  a  couple  of  hours,  Bir.  Beckendorff  en- 
tered. 

*^  I  hope  that  Clara  has  given  you  wine  you  like, 
Mr.  VonPhilipaon?" 

**  Excellent,  my  dear  sir  I  the  same  bin,  Fll  an- 
swer for  that." 

Mr.  Beckendorif  had  his  violin  in  his  hand ;  but 
his  dress  was  much  changed.  His  great  boots  being 
pulled  off,  exhibiting  the  white  silk  stockings  which 
he  invariably  wore ;  and  his  coat  had  given  place  to 
the  easier  covering  of  a  very  long  and  handsome 
brocade  dressing-gown.  He  drew  a  chair  round  the 
fire,  between  the  Prince  and  Vivian.  It  was  a  late 
hour,  and  the  room  was  only  lighted  by  the  glim- 
mering coals,  for  the  flames  had  long  died  away. 
Mr.  Beckendorff  sat  for  some  time  without  speak- 
ing, gazing  very  earnestly  on  the  decaying  embers. 
Indeed,  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  complete 
silence  prevailed,  for  both  the  endeavors  of  the 
Prince,  and  of  Vivian,  to  promote  conversation  had 
been  unsuccessful.  At  length,  the  master  of  the 
house  tiu*ned  round  to  the  Prince,  and  pointing  to 
a  particular  mass  of  coal,  said,  "  I  think,  Mr.  Von 
Philipson,  that  is  the  completest  elephant  I  ever 
saw.  We  will  ring  the  bell  for  some  coals,  and  then 
have  a  game  of  wliist." 

The  Prince  was  so  surprised  by  Mr.  Beckendorff^s 
remarl^  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  struck  by  the 
strangeness  of  his  proposition ;  and  it  was  only 
when  he  heard  Vivian  professing  his  ignorance  of 
the  game,  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  to  play 
at  w^t  was  hardly  the  object  for  which  he  had 
travelled  from  Turriparva. 

'*An  Englishman  not  know  whist  !^^  said  Mr. 
Beckendorfi;  "ridiculous! — you  do  not  know  it. 
You*re  thinking  of  the  stupid  game  they  play  here, 
of  Boston  whist.  Let  us  play !  Mr.  Von  Philip- 
son,  I  know,  has  no  obiection." 

**  But,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  Prince,  "  although 
previous  to  converaation  I  may  have  no  objection  to 
join  in  a  little  amusement,  still  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  has  escaped  your  memory  that  whist  is  a  game 
which  requires  the  co-operation  of  four  persons." 

"  Not  at  all  I  I  take  dunibmy.  I'm  not  sure  it  is 
not  the  finest  way  of  playing  the  game." 

The  table  was  arranged,  the  lights  brought,  the 
cards  produced,  and  the  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  found  himself  playing  whist 
with  Mr.  Beckendorff.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dull.  The  Minister  would  neither  bet  nor  stake ; 
and  the  immense  interest  which  he  took  in  every 
card  that  was  played,  most  ludicrously  contrasted 
with  the  rather  sullen  looks  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  very  sleepy  ones  of  Vivian.  Whenever  Mr. 
Beckendorff  played  for  dumbmy,  he  always  looked, 
with  the  most  searching  eye  into  the  next  ad- 
versary's face,  as  if  he  would  read  his  cards  in 
his  features.  The  first  rubber  lasted  an  hour  and 
a  half — three  long  games,  which  Mr.  Beckendorff, 
to  his  triumph,  hardly  won.  In  the  first  game  of 
the  second  rubber  Vivian  blundered ;  in  the  second 
he  revoked ;  and  in  the  third,  having  neglected  to 
play,  and  being  loudly  called  upon,  and  rated  both 
by  his  pirtner  and  Mr.  Beckendorff,  he  was  found 
to  be  asleep.  Beckendorff  threw  down  his  hand 
with  a  loud  dash,  which  roused  Vivian  from  his 
slumber.  He  apologized  for  his  drowsiness;  but 
said  that  he  was  so  extremely  sleepy  that  he  must 
retire.  The  Prince,  who  longed  to  be  with  Beck- 
endorff alone,  winked  approbation  of  his  intention. 

"Well!"   said   Beckendorff,   "you  spoiled   the 


rubber.  I  shall  ring  for  Clara.  Why  yon  are  lU 
so  fond  of  going  to  bed,  I  cannot  understands  I 
have  not  been  to  bed  these  thirty  years." 

Vivian  made  his  escape ;  and  Beckendorff^  pitj- 
ing  his  degeneracy,  proposed  to  the  Prince,  m'l 
tone  which  seemed  to  anticipate  that  the  offer  would 
meet  with  instantaneous  acceptation— double  dumb- 
my ; — this,  however,  was  too  much. 

"No  more  cards,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  said  the 
Prince ;  "  if,  however,  yon  have  a  mind  for  an 
hour's  conversation,  I  am  quite  at  your  service.** 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you — ^I  never  talk — good  ni^t, 
Mr.  Von  Philipson." 

Mr.  Beckendorff  left  the  room.  His  Highness 
could  contain  himself  no  longer.     He  rang  the  beH 

"Pray,  Mrs.  Clara,"  said  he,  "where  are  mj 
horses?" 

*'*'  Mr.  Beckendorff  will  have  no  quAdnipeds  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  house,  except  Owlfieice." 

"How  do  you  mean? — ^let  me  see  the  man•«e^ 
vant." 

"  The  household  consists  only  of  myself,  sir." 

"  Why !  where  is  my  luggage,  then  ?" 

"That  has  been  brought  up,  sir;  it  is  in  yoor 
room." 

"  I  tell  you  I  must  have  my  horses." 

"It  is  quite  impossible  to  night,  sir.  I  think, 
sir,  you  had  better  retire ;  Mr.  Beckendorff  may  not 
be  home  again  these  six  hours." 

"What !  is  your  master  gone  out?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  is  just  gone  out  to  take  his  ride." 

"  Whv !  where  is  his  horse  kept  then  ?" 

"  It's  Owlface,  sir." 

"Owlface,  indeed!  what,  is  your  master  in  the 
habit  of  riding  out  at  night  ?" 

"Mr.  Beckendorff  rides  out,  sir,  just  when  it 
happens  to  suit  him." 

"  It  is  very  odd  I  cannot  ride  out  when  it  hap- 
pens to  suit  me !  However,  I'll  be  off  to-morrow; 
and  so  if  you  please,  show  me  my  bed-room  at 
once." 

"  Your  room  is  the  library,  sir." 

"  The  library  I  why,  there's  no  bed  in  the  library." 

"We  have  no  beds,  sir;  but  the  sofa  is  nude 


» 


up 

"  No  beds !  well  I  it's  only  for  one  night,  You 
are  all  mad,  and  I  am  as  mad  as  you  for  coming 
here." 

The  morning  sun,  peeping  through  the  window  of 
the  little  summer-house,  roused  its  inmate  at  an 
early  hour;  and  finding  no  signs  of  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff and  his  guest  having  yet  arisen  from  their 
slumbers,  Vivian  took  the  opportunity  of  strolling 
about  the  gardens  and  the  grounds.  Directing  his 
way  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  he  soon  left  the 
lawn,  and  entered  some  beautiful  meadows,  whose 
dewy  verdure  glistened  in  the  brightening  beams  of 
the  early  sun.  Crossing  these,  and  passing  through 
a  gate,  he  found  himself  in  a  rural  road,  whose  lofty 
hedge-rows,  rich  with  all  the  varieties  of  wild  fruit 
and  flower,  and  animated  with  the  cheering  pres- 
ence of  the  busy  birds  chirping  from  every  bough 
and  spray,  altogether  presented  a  scene  which 
greatly  reminded  him  of  the  soft  beauties  of  his 
own  country.  With  some  men,  to  remember  is  to  be 
sad ;  and  unfortunately  for  Vivian  Grey,  there  were 
few  objects  which  with  him  did  not  give  rise  to  as- 
sociations of  a  most  painful  nature.  Of  what  he 
was  thinking,  as  he  sat  on  a  bank  with  hia  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  He  wu 
roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of  a  trolting 
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liorae.  He  looked  up,  but  the  winding  road  pre- 
vented him  at  first  from  seeing  the  steed  which 
evidently  was  approaching.  The  sound  came  nearer 
and  nearer ;  and  at  length,  turning  a  comer,  Mr. 
BeckendorfTcame  in  sight.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
▼ery  strong  built,  rough,  and  particularly  ugly  pony, 
with  an  obstinate  mane,  which,  defying  the  exer- 
tions of  the  groom  or  ostler,  fell  in  equal  divisions 
on  both  sides  of  its  bottle  neck ;  and  a  large  white 
&ce,  which,  combined  with  its  blind,  or  blinking 
vision,  had  earned  for  it  the  euphonous  and  com- 
plimentary title  of  Owlface.  Both  master  and  steed 
must  have  travelled  hard  and  far,  fur  both  were 
covered  with  dust  and  mud  from  top  to  toe — from 
mane  to  hoof.  Mr.  Beckendorff  seemed  surprised 
at  meeting  Vivian,  and  pulled  up  bis  pony  as  he 
reached  him. 

•*  An  early  riser,  I  see,  sir.  Where  is  Mr.  Von 
Philipson?" 

'*I  have  not  yet  seen  him,  and  imagined  that 
both  he  and  yourself  had  not  yet  risen." 

"Hum!  how  many  is  it  to  noon?"  asked  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  who  always  spoke  astronomically. 

**  More  than  four,  I  imagine." 

**  Pray  do  you  prefer  the  country  about  here  to 
Turriparva  ?" 

**  Both,  I  think  are  very  beautiful." 

'*You  live  at  Turriparva?"  asked  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff. 

**  When  I  am  there,"  answered  Vivian,  smiling, 
who  was  too  practised  a  head  to  be  pumped  even  by 
Mr.  Beckendorff. 

**  Pray  has  it  been  a  fine  summer  at  Turriparva  ?" 

"It  has  been  a  fine  summer,  I  believe,  every- 
where." 

*^  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Von  Philipson  finds  it  rather 
duU  here  ?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  it." 

**He  seems  a  ve — ry — ?"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff, 
looking  keenly  in  his  companion's  face.  But  Vivian 
did  not  supply  the  desired  phrase ;  and  so  the  Min- 
ister was  forced  to  finish  the  sentence  himself — "  a 
very — gentlemanly  sort  of  man  ?"  A  low  bow  was 
the  only  response. 

"  I  trust,  sir,  I  may  indulge  the  hope,"  continued 
Mr.  Beckendorff,  "that  you  will  honor  me  with 
your  company  another  day." 

"  You  are  most  exceedingly  obliging,  sir !" 

"  Mr.  Von  Philipson  is  fond,  I  think,  of  a  country 
life?"  said  Beckendorff. 

"  Most  men  are,  I  think,  sir." 

^*  I  suppose  he  has  no  iimate  objection  to  live  oc- 
casionally in  a  city  ?" 

"  Few  men  have,  I  think,  sir." 

"  You  probably  have  known  him  long  ?" 

"  Not  long  enough  to  wish  our  acquaintance  at 
an  end." 

"Hum!" 

They  proceeded  in  silence  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  then  Beckendorff  again  turned  round,  and  this 
time  with  a  direct  question. 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Von  Philipson  can  make  it  con- 
venient to  honor  me  with  his  company  another  day. 
Can  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  think  the  best  person  to  inform  you  of  that,  sir, 
would  be  his  Highness  himself,"  said  Vivian,  using 
his  friend's  title  purposely  to  show  Mr.  Beckcndoi^ 
how  very  ridiculous  he  considered  his  present  use 
of  the  incognito. 

"You  think  so,  sir,  do  you?"  answered  Becken- 
dorff^ very  sarcastically. 
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They  had  now  arrived  at  the  gate  by  which  Vi- 
vian had  reached  the  door. 

"  Your  course,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Beckendorff,  "  lies 
that  way.  I  see,  like  myself,  you  are  no  great 
talker.  We  shall  meet  at  breakfast."  So  saying, 
the  Minister  set  spurs  to  his  pony,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

When  Vivian  reached  the  house,  he  found  the 
bow  window  of  the  library  thrown  open ;  and  as  he 
approached,  he  saw  Mr.  Beckendorff  enter  the  room 
and  bow  to  the  Prince.  His  Highness  had  passed 
a  most  excellent  night,  in  spite  of  not  sleeping  in  a 
bed ;  and  he  was  at  this  moment  commencing  a 
most  delicious  breakfast.  His  ill-humor  had  conse- 
quently all  vanished.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Beckendorff  was  a  madman ;  and  although  he  had 
given  up'all  the  secret  and  flattering  hopes  which 
he  had  dared  to  entertain  when  the  interview  was 
first  arranged,  he  nevertheless  did  not  regret  his 
visit,  which  on  the  whole  had  been  very  amusing, 
and  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  person  and 
habits,  and,  as  he  believed,  the  intellectual  powers 
of  a  man  with  whom,  most  probably,  he  should  soon 
be  engaged  in  open  hostility.  Vivian  took  his  seat 
at  the  breakfast  table,  and  Beckendorff  stood  con- 
versing with  them  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place, 
and  occasionally,  during  the  pauses  of  conversation, 
pulling  the  strings  of  his  violin  with  his  fingers. 
It  did  not  escape  Vivian's  observation  that  the  Min- 
ister was  particularly  courteous,  and  even  attentive 
to  his  Highness;  and  that  he  endeavored  by  his 
quick,  and  more  communicative  answers,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  stray  observation,  to  encourage  the 
good  humor  which  was  visible  on  the  cheerful  coiln- 
tenance  of  the  Prince. 

"  Have  you  been  long  up,  Mr.  Beckendorff?"  ask- 
ed the  Prince ;  for  his  host  had  resumed  his  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers. 

"  I  generally  see  the  sim  rise." 

"  And  yet  you  retire  late !— out  riding  last  night, 
I  understand?" 

"  I  never  go  to  bed." 

"  Indeed  !'*  said  the  Prince.  "  Well,  for  my  part, 
without  my  regular  rest,  I  am  nothing.  Have  you 
breakfasted,  Mr.  Beckendorff?" 

"  Clara  will  bring  my  breakfast  immediate- 
ly." 

The  dame  accordingly  soon  appeared,  bearing  a 
tray  with  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  and  one  very 
large  thick  biscuit.  This,  Mr.  Beckendorff  having 
well  soaked  in  the  hot  fluid,  eagerly  devoured ;  and 
then  taking  up  his  violin,  amused  himself  until  his 
guests  had  fini8hed  their  breakfast. 

When  Vivian  had  ended  his  meal,  he  left  the 
Prince  and  Mr.  Beckendorff  alone,  determined  that 
his  presence  should  not  be  the  occasion  of  the 
Minister  any  longer  retarding  the  commencement 
of  business.  The  Prince,  who  by  a  private  glance 
had  been  prepared  for  his  departure,  immediately 
took  the  opportunity  of  asking  Mr.  Beckendorff,  in 
a  very  decisive  tone,  whether  he  might  flatter  him- 
self that  he  could  command  his  present  attention  to 
a  subject  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Beckendorff 
said  that  he  was  always  at  Mr.  Von  Philipson's  ser- 
vice ;  and  drawing  a  chair  opposite  him,  the  Prince 
and  Mr.  Beckendorff  now  sat  on  each  side  of  the 
fire-place. 

"Hem!"  said  the  Prince,  clearing  hia  throat; 
and  he  looked  at  Mr.  Beckendorff,  who  sat  with 
his  heels  close  together,  his  toes  out  square,  hia 
hands  resting  on  his  knees,  which,  aa  well  as  his 
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elbows  were  turned  out,  his  shoulders  bent,  his 
head  reclined,  and  his  eyes  glancing. 

"  Hem !"  said  the  IMnce  of  Little  Lilliput.  "  In 
compliance,  Mr.  BeckendoHT,  with  your  wish,  de- 
veloped in  the  communication  received  by  me  on 
the  —  inst.,  I  assented  in  my  answer  to  the  arrange- 
ment then  proposed ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
use  your  own  words,  to  facilitate  the  occurrence  of 
an  oral  interchange  of  the  sentiments  of  various 
parties  interested  in  certain  proceedings,  by  which 
interchange  it  was  anticipated  that  the  mutual  in- 
terests might  be  respectively  considered  and  finally 
arranged.  Prior,  Mr.  Beckendorff,  to  either  of  us 
going  into  any  detail  upon  these  points  of  probable 
discussion,  which  will,  in  all  likelihood,  form  the  fun- 
damental features  of  this  interview,  I  wish  to  recall 
your  attention  to  the  paper  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  which  is 
alluded  to  in  your  communication  of  the  —  inst. 
The  principal  heads  of  that  document  I  have  brought 
with  me  abridged  in  this  paper.'* 

Here  the  Prince  handed  to  Mr.  Beckendorff  a 
MS.  pamphlet,  consisting  of  about  sixty  foolscap 
sheets,  closely  written.  The  Minister  bowed  very 
graciously,  as  ho  took  it  from  his  Highness's  hand ; 
and  then,'  without  even  looking  at  it,  he  laid  it  on 
the  table. 

"You,  sir,  I  perceive,"  continued  the  Prince, 
"  are  acquainted  with  its  contents ;  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  unnecessary  for  me  at  present  to  expatiate 
upon  their  individual  expediency,  or  to  argue  for 
their  particular  adoption.  And,  sir,  when  we  ob- 
8er\'e  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  when  wo 
take  into  consideration  the  quick  march  of  intellect, 
and  the  wide  expansion  of  enlightened  views  and 
liberal  ])rinciples — ^when  we  take  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  history  of  man  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  moment,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  folly  in 
me  to  conceive  for  an  instant,  that  the  measures 
developed  and  recommended  in  that  paper,  will  not 
finally  receive  the  approbation  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness. As  to  the  exact  origin  of  slavery,  Mr.  Beck- 
endorff, I  confess  that  I  am  not,  at  this  moment, 
prepared  distinctly  to  speak.  That  the  divhie 
author  of  our  religion  was  its  decided  enemy,  I  am 
informed,  is  clear.  That  the  slavery  of  ancient 
times  was  the  origin  of  the  feudal  service  of  a  more 
modem  period,  is  a  point  on  which  men  of  learning 
have  not  precisely  made  up  their  minds.  With  re- 
gard to  the  exact  state  of  the  ancient  German  peo- 
ple, Tacitus  affords  us  a  great  deal  of  most  interest- 
ing infonnation.  Whether  or  not,  certain  passages 
which  I  have  brought  with  me  marked  in  the  Ger- 
mania,  are  incontestable  evidences  that  our  ances- 
tors enjoyed  or  understeod  the  practice  of  a  wise 
and  well  regulated  liberty,  is  a  point  on  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  opinion  of  so  distin- 
guished a  statesman  as  Mr.  Beckendorff.  In  step- 
ping forward,  as  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  do,  as 
the  advocate  of  popular  rights  and  national  privi- 
leges, I  am  desirous  to  prove  that  I  have  not  be- 
come the  votary  of  innovation  and  the  professor  of 
revolutionary  doctrines.  Tho  passages  of  the  Ro- 
man author  in  question,  and  an  ancient  charter  of 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  are,  I  consider,  decisive 
and  sufficient  precedents  for  the  measures  which  I 
have  thought  proper  to  sanction  by  my  approval, 
and  to  support  by  my  influence.  A  Minister,  Mr. 
Beckendorff,  must  take  care  that  in  the  great  race 
of  politics,  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  do  not 
leave  his  own  behind  them.    We  must  never  forget 


the  powers  and  capabilities  of  man.  On  this  veiy 
spot,  perhaps,  some  centuries  ago,  savages  ctotbcd 
in  skins  were  committing  cannibalimn  in  a  foresL 
We  must  not  forget,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  the  businoi 
of  those  to  whom  Providence  has  allotted  the  re- 
sponsible possession  of  power  and  influence — that  it 
is  their  duty,  our  duty,  Mr.  Beckendorff — to  beconM 
guardians  of  our  weaker  fellow-creatures — that  all 
power  is  a  trust — ^that  we  are  accountable  for  iu 
exercise — that,  from  the  people,  and  for  the  peopki, 
all  springs,  and  all  must  exist ;  and  that,  unless  we 
conduct  ourselves  with  the  requisite  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  propriety,  the  whole  system  of  society 
will  be  disorganized ;  and  this  country,  in  particu- 
lar, fall  a  victim  to  that  system  of  corruption  aod 
misgovemmcnt,  which  has  already  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  tlic  great  kingdoms  mentioned  in  tlie 
Bible;  and  many  other  States  beside — Greece, 
Rome,  Carthage,  etc. 

Thus  ended  the  peroration  of  an  harangue  con- 
sisting of  an  incoherent  arrangement  of  imperfectly 
remembered  facts,  and  misunderstood  principles; 
all  gleaned  by  his  Highness  firom  the  enlightening 
articles  of  the  Reisenberg  journals.  Like  Brutus, 
the  Prince  of  Little  Lilliput  paused  for  a  reply. 

**  Mr.  Von  Philipson,'^  said  his  companion,  when 
his  Highness  had  finished,  "  you  speak  like  a  man 
of  sense.*'  Having  given  this  answer,  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  straight  out  of 
the  room. 

The  Prince,  at  first,  took  the  answer  for  a  com- 
pliment ;  but  Mr.  Beckendorff  not  returning,  he  be- 
gan to  have  a  very  faint  idea  that  he  was  neglected. 
In  this  uncertainty,  he  rang  the  bcU  for  his  old 
friend  Clara. 

"  Mrs.  Clara !  where  is  your  master  ?" 

**  Just  gone  out,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?'* 

**  He  has  gone  out  with  his  gun,  sir.** 

**  You  are  quite  sure  he  has  gone  outf^* 

**  Quite  sure,  sir.  I  took  him  his  coat  and  boots 
myself." 

"  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  your  master  his 
gone  out  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Beckendorff  has  gone  out.  He 
will  be  home  for  his  noon  meal.^' 

'*That  is  enough! — Grey!"  hallooed  the  indig- 
nant Prince,  darting  into  the  garden;  "Grey! 
Grey  I  where  are  you,  Grey  J*' 

"W'ell,  my  dear  Prince,"  said  Vivian;  "whit 
can  possibly  be  the  matter?** 

"The  matter  1  insanity  can  be  the  only  excuse; 
insanity  can  alone  account  for  his  preposterous  con- 
duct. We  have  seen  enough  of  him.  The  repeti- 
tion of  absurdity  is  only  wearisome.  Pray  assist 
me  in  getting  our  horses  immediately." 

"Certainly,  if  you  please;  but,  remember,  yon 
brought  me  here  as  your  friend  and  counseUor.  Ai 
I  have  accepted  the  trust,  I  cannot  help  being  sen- 
sible of  the  responsibility.  Before,  therefore,  yon 
finally  resolve  upon  departure,  pray  let  me  be  fiollr 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance  which  has  im- 
pelled you  to  this  sudden  resolution.** 

"  Willingly,  my  good  friend,  could  I  only  com- 
mand my  temper;  and  yet  to  Call  into  a  passion 
with  a  madman  is  almost  a  mark  of  madness;  but 
his  manner  and  his  conduct  are  so  provoking  and 
so  puszling,  that  I  cannot  altogether  repress  dt 
irritability.  And  that  ridiculous  incognito!  why! 
sometimes  begin  to  think  that  I  really  am  Mr.  Tea 
Philipsont    An  inoognitOi  fortootht  for  what!  t0 
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ieceire  whom?  His  household,  apparently,  only 
M>n8i8t8  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  has  visited  me 
in  my  own  castle ;  and  the  other  is  a  cross  old  hag, 
irho  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  my  rank  if 
she  were  aware  of  it.  But  to  the  point  I  When 
fou  left  the  room,  I  was  determined  to  be  trifled 
irith  no  longer,  and  I  asked  him  in  a  firm  voice,  and 
rery  marked  manner,  whether  I  might  command 
(lis  immediate  attention  to  very  important  buHiness. 
Be  professed  to  be  at  my  service.  I  opened 
the  affair  by  taking  a  cursory,  yet  definite,  re- 
new of  the  principles  in  which  my  political  conduct 
bad  originated,  and  on  which  it  was  founded.  I 
Battered  myself  that  I  had  produced  an  impression. 
Sometimes,  my  dear  Grey,  we  are  in  a  better  cue 
for  these  expositions  than  at  others,  and  to-day  I 
was  really  unusually  felicitous.  My  memory  never 
ieserted  me.  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  luminous 
ind  profound ;  and  while  I  was  guided  by  the  phi- 
losophical spirit  of  the  present  day,  I  showed,  by  my 
rarious  reading,  that  I  respected  the  experience  of 
antiquity.  In  short,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
myself;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  single  point 
about  the  origin  of  slavery,  which  unfortunately  got 
entangled  with  the  feudal  system,  I  could  not  have 
got  on  better  had  Sievers  himself  been  at  my  side. 
wor  did  I  spare  Mr.  Beckendorff;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, my  good  fellow,  I  said  a  few  things  which, 
had  he  been  in  his  senses,  must,  I  imagine,  have 
gone  home  to  his  feelings.  D^  you  know  I  finished 
by  drawing  his  own  character,  and  showing  the  in- 
evitable effects  of  his  ruinous  policy ;  and  what  do 
you  think  he  did  ?" 

**  Left  you  in  a  passion  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  He  seemed  very  much  struck  by 
what  I  had  said,  and  apparently  understood  it.  I 
have  heard  that  in  some  species  of  insanity  the  pa- 
tient is  perfectly  able  to  comprehend  every  thing 
addressed  to  him,  though  at  that  point  his  sanity 
ceases,  and  he  is  unable  to  answer  or  to  act.  This 
must  be  Beckendorff^s  case ;  fur  ro  sooner  had  I 
finir^hed,  than  he  rose  up  inmiediately,  and  saying 
that  I  spoke  like  a  man  of  sense,  ho  abruptly  quitted 
the  room.  The  housekeeper  says  he  will  not  be  at 
home  again  till  that  infernal  ceremony  takes  place, 
called  the  noon-meal.  Now  do  not  you  advise  me 
to  be  off  as  soon  as  possible  ?*' 

'*  It  will  require  some  deliberation.  Pray  did  you 
not  speak  to  him  last  night  ?*' 

**  Ah !  I  forgot  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  speak 
to  you  since  then.  Well !  last  night,  what  do  you 
think  he  did  ?  When  you  were  gone,  he  had  the 
insolence  to  congratulate  me  on  the  opportunity 
then  afforded  of  playing  double  dumbmy ;  and  when 
I  declined  his  proposition,  but  said  that  if  he  wished 
to  have  an  hour^s  conversation  I  was  at  his  service, 
he  very  coolly  told  me  that  he  never  talked,  and 
bade  roe  good  night !  Did  you  ever  know  such  a 
madman  ?  He  never  goes  to  bed.  I  only  had  a 
Bofa.     How  the  deuce  did  you  sleep  ?" 

**Well,  and  safely,  considering  that  I  was  in  a 
Slimmer-house  without  lock  or  bolt." 

"  Well !  I  need  not  ask  you  now  as  to  your  opin- 
ion of  our  immediately  getting  off.  We  shall  have, 
however,  some  trouble  about  our  horses,  for  he  will 
not  allow  a  quadruped  near  the  house,  except  some 
monster  of  an  animal  that  he  rides  himself;  and  bv 
St.  Hubert!  I  cannot  find  out  where  our  steeds 
are.  What  shall  we  do  ?"  But  Vivian  did  not  an- 
swer. **  Grey,"  continued  his  Highness,  **  what  are 
you  thinking  off    Why  don't  you  answer?" 


"  Tour  Highness  must  not  go,**  said  Vivian,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

*'  Not  go  I  why  so,  my  good  fellow  ?** 

"  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  wrong  about  Becken- 
dorff. That  he  is  a  humorist,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  clear,  that  his 
queer  habits  and  singular  mode  of  life  are  not  of 
late  adoption.  What  he  is  now,  he  must  have  been 
these  ten,  perhaps  these  twenty  years,  perhaps 
more.  Of  this  there  are  a  thousand  proofs  about 
us.  As  to  the  overpowering  cause  which  has  made 
him  the  character  he  appears  at  present,  it  is  need- 
less for  us  to  inquire.  Probably  some  incident  in 
his  private  life,  in  all  likelihood  connected  with  the 
mysterious  picture.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the 
effect.  If  the  case  be  as  I  state  it,  in  his  private  life 
and  habits  Beckendorff  must  have  been  equally  in- 
comprehensible and  equally  singular  at  the  very  time 
that,  in  his  public  capacity,  he  was  producing  such 
brilliant  results,  as  at  the  present  moment.  Now 
then,  can  we  believe  him  to  be  insane  ?  I  anticipate 
your  objections.  I  know  you  will  enlarge  upon  the 
evident  absurdity  of  his  inviting  his  political  opponent 
to  his  house,  for  a  grave  consultation  on  the  most 
important  affairs,  and  then  treating  him  as  he  has 
done  you ;  when  it  must  be  clear  to  him  that  you 
cannot  be  again  duped,  and  when  he  must  feel  that 
were  he  to  amuse  you  for  as  many  weeks  as  he  has 
days,  your  plans  and  your  position  would  not  be  in- 
juriously affected.  Be  it  so. — Probably  a  humorist 
like  Beckendorff  cannot,  even  in  the  most  critical 
moment,  altogether  restrain  the  bent  of  his  capri- 
cious inclinations.  However,  my  dear  Prince,  I 
will  lay  no  stress  upon  this  point.  My  opinion, 
indeed  my  conviction,  is  that  Beckendorff  acts 
from  design.  I  have  considered  his  conduct  well ; 
and  I  have  observed  all  that  you  have  seen,  and 
more  than  you  have  seen,  and  keenly.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  since  you  assented  to  the  interview, 
Beckendorff  has  been  obliged  to  shift  his  intended 
position  for  negotiation.  Some  of  the  machinery 
has  gone  wrong.  Fearful,  if  he  had  postponed 
your  visit,  yon  should  imagine  that  he  was  only 
again  amusing  you,  and  consequently  listen  to  no 
future  overtures,  he  has  allowed  you  to  attend  a 
conference  for  which  he  is  not  prepared.  That  he 
is  making  desperate  exertions  to  bring  the  business 
to  a  point,  is  my  firm  opinion ;  and  you  would  per- 
I  haps  agree  with  me,  were  you  as  convinced  as  I  am, 
that  since  we  parted  last  night  our  host  has  been  to 
Reisenberg  and  back  again. 

*'  To  Reisenberg,  and  back  again  !*^ 

*'  Ay !  I  rose  this  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and 
imagining  that  both  you  and  Beckendorff  had  not 
yet  made  your  appearance,  I  escaped  from  the 
grounds,  intending  to  explore  part  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  my  stroll  I  came  to  a  narrow  wind- 
ing road,  which  I  am  convinced  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  Reisenberg ;  there,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  I  loitered  more  than  an  hour,  and  very  pro- 
bably should  have  been  too  late  for  breakfast,  had 
I  not  been  recalled  to  myself  by  the  approach  of  a 
horseman.  It  was  Beckendorff,  covered  with  dust 
and  mud.  His  horse  had  been  evidently  hard  rid- 
den. I  did  not  think  much  of  it  at  the  time,  be- 
cause I  supposed  he  might  have  been  out  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  hard-worked,  but  I  nevertheless 
was  struck  by  his  appearance ;  and  when  you  men- 
tioned that  he  went  out  riding  at  a  late  hour  last 
night,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  had  he 
come  home  at  one  or  two  o'clock,  it  was  not  very 
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probftbte  that  he  woald  have  gone  out  agtio  >t  fonr 
or  five.  I  hftTC  po  doubt  that  017  comcctura  ia  cor- 
rect— Beck  endorfT  has  beea  at  RctHeDberg." 

"  You  haTe  placed  this  busineBs  ia  a  new  and 
Important  light,  Said  the  Prince,  bin  eipiring  bopea 
reviving i  "what,  then,  do  jou  adviae  me  to  do*" 

"To  be  quiet.  If  jour  own  view  of  the  esse  be 
rifiht,  ;ou  con  act  aa  well  to-intnTOw  or  the  next 
daj  aa  thia  moment;  on  tho  contrarj,  if  mine  be 
tim  correct  one,  a  moment  may  enable  Beckeuilorff 
bimaclf  to  bring  affiiirs  to  a  ends.  In  eilbctcsee,  I 
should  recommend  you  to  be  ailcnt,  and  in  no  man- 
ner to  allude  any  more  lo  the  object  of  your  (iriit. 
If  you  apeak,  you  only  give  opportuoitiea  to  Beok- 
endorif  of  aacertuining  your  ojunjona  und  your  in- 
elinationa;  and  your  $ilence,  after  such  frequent 
attempta  on  your  aide  to  promote  diaeusaion  upon 
bugineaa,  will  soon  be  discovered  by  him  to  be  ayn- 
tematic.  This  will  not  decrease  bia  opinion  of  your 
Mgacity  and  Srninesa.  The  Grel  principle  of  nego- 
tiation ia  to  make  your  adversary  respect  you." 

Alter  long  conaultiilion,  the  Prince  dflerroined 
to  follov  Vivian's  advice  ;  and  so  lirmly  did  he  ad- 
here to  his  purpose,  that  when  he  met  Hr.  Becken- 
dorlTat  the  noon  meal,  he  asked  bim,  with  a  very 
embarraaaed  voice  and  manner,  "  what  apart  he  had 
had  in  the  morning  f 

The  noon  meal  again  consisted  of  a  single  diah, 
•a  exquiaitely  dressed,  however,  aa  the  preceding 
one.    It  waa  a  aplendid  haunch  of  venison. 


priaed  when  Mr.  Beckeodorffaaked  him  the  magti- 
tude  of  Hirac  ia  Bo6lea ;  and  the  Prince  confeiBiif 
hia  utter  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  the  HiniMer 
threw  aside  his  unGniahed  Planisphere,  and  diti 
hil  chair  tO  them  at  the  table.  It  waa  with  grot 
pleasure  that  bis  Highaeas  perceived  a  bottle  of  ha 
favorite  Tokay :  and  with  no  little  astonishmetit  h> 
observed,  that  to-day,  there  were  three  wine-gUsa 
placed  before  Ihcm.  They  were  uf  peculiar  beanli, 
and  almost  worthy,  for  their  elegant  ahapee  and 
great  antiquity,  of  being  included  in  the  coUecliu 
of  the  Duke  of  Scblose-Johannisberger. 

"Your  praise  of  my  cellar,  air,"  aoid  Mr.  Beck- 
endorflT,  very  graciously,  "  has  maile  me  turn  vine- 
drinker."  60  saying,  the  Uinister  took  up  one  of 
the  rare  glasses  and  held  it  lo  the  tight.  Hia  kcvii, 
Rlancing  eye,  detected  an  almoat  ioTiaible  cloud  od 
the  aide  of  the  delicate  glass,  and  jerking  il  acn> 
him,  he  flung  it  into  the  farthest  comer  of  IIm 
room — it  was  ahivered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Bt 
took  up  the  second  glass,  examined  it  very  oami*- 
ly,  and  then  sent  it,  with  equal  force,  after  its  coni< 
panion.  The  third  one  shared  the  same  fate,  lit 
rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Clara!"  said  Ur.  BeckendoHf,  in  bis  Dsuaitoiir 
of  voice,  "  some  clean  glasses,  and  sweep  away  ihil 
litter  in  the  comer."    , 

"Be  ia  mad,  then!"  thought  the  Prince  of  UtUt 
Lilliput,  and  ho  abot  a  glance  at  his  compacioii, 
which  Vivian  could  not  misunderstand. 
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"This  Is  my  dinner,  gentlemen,"  said  Becken- 
dorfT;  "let  it  be  your  luncheon;  I  have  ordered 
your  dinner  at  sunset." 

After  having  eaten  a  slice  of  the  haunch,  Hr. 
Bpckcndorir  rose  from  table,  and  said,  "  We  will 
have  our  wine  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Von  I'hilip- 
aon,  and  then  you  will  not  be  disturbed  with  my 

He  left  the  room. 

To  [he  drawing-room,  therefore,  his  two  guests 
soon  adjourned.  They  found  him  busily  employed 
with  Ills  pencil.  The  Prince  thought  it  must  be  a 
chart  or  a  IbrtiScation  st  least,  and  waa  rather  eur- 


Aftcr  exhausting  their  bottle,  in  which  they  wen 
assisted  to  the  extent  of  one  glass  by  (heir  bosi, 
who  drank  Mr.  Von  Philipaon\  health  with  cor- 
diality, they  assented  to  Ur.  Beckendorff's  propoB' 
tioD  of  visiting  his  fruilery. 

To  the  Prince's  great  relief,  dinner  time  soon  a^ 
rived ;  and  having  employed  a  couple  of  houra  ea 
that  meal  very  satisfactorily,  bo  and  Vivian  ad- 
journed 10  the  drawing-room,  having  previoastj 
pledged  their  honor  to  each  other,  that  nothing 
should  again  induce  them  agun  to  play  diunbm; 
whist.  Their  resolutions  and  their  promiaes  weit 
needless.     Hr.  BeckendorS^  who  waa  rittuig  oppo- 
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site  the  fire  wben  they  came  Into  the  room,  neither 
bj  word  Dor  motion  acknowledged  that  he  was 
aware  of  their  entrance.  Vivian  found  refuge  in  a 
book ;  and  the  Prince,  after  having  examined  and 
reexamined  the  brilliant  birds  that  figured  on  the 
drawing-room  paper,  fell  asleep  upon  the  sofa. 
Mr.  Beckendorff  took  down  the  guitar,  and  accom* 

ganied  himself  in  a  low  voice  for  some  time ;  then 
e  suddenly  ceased,  and  stretching  out  his  legs,  and 
supporting  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waist- 
coat,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  remained  per- 
fectly motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pic- 
tore.  Vivian,  in  turn  gazed  dpon  this  singular 
being,  and  the  fair  pictured  form  which  he  seemed 
to  idolize.  Was  he,  too,  unhappy  ?  Had  he,  too, 
been  bereft  in  the  hour  of  his  proud  and  perfect 
joy  ?  Had  he,  too,  lost  a  virgin  bride  ? — His  agony 
overcame  him,  the  book  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he 
groaned  aloud !  Mr.  Beckendorff  started,  and  the 
Prince  awoke.  Vivian,  confounded,  and  unable  to 
overpower  kis  emotions,  uttered  some  hasty  words, 
explanatory,  apologetical,  and  contradictory,  and 
retired.  In  his  walk  to  the  summer-house,  a  man 
passed  him.  In  spite  of  a  great  cloak,  Vivian  re- 
cognized him  as  their  messenger  and  guide ;  and 
hla  ample  mantle  did  not  conceal  his  riding-boots, 
and  the  spurs  which  glistened  in  the  moonlight. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight  when  the  door  of 
the  suo)mer-house  softly  opened,  and  Mr.  Becken- 
dorff entered.  He  started  when  he  found  Vivian 
still  undressed,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  little 
chamber.  The  young  man  made  an  efibrt,  when  he 
witnessed  an  intruder,  to  compose  a  countenance 
whose  agitation  could  not  be  concealed. 

**  What,  are  you  up  again  ?"  said  Mr,  Beckendorff'. 
"  Are  vou  ill  ?" 

**  Would  I  were  as  well  in  mind  as  in  body !  I 
have  not  yet  been  to  rest.  We  cannot  command 
our  feelings  at  all  moments,  sir ;  and  at  this,  espe- 
cially, I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  consider  myself 
alone." 

"  Pmost  exceedingly  regret  that  I  have  disturbed 
you,"  said  Hr.  Beckendom,  in  a  very  kind  voice, 
and  in  a  manner  which  responded  to  the  sympathy 
of  his  tone.  "  I  thought  that  you  had  been  long 
asleep.  There  is  a  star  which  I  cannot  exactly 
make  out.  I  fancy  it  must  be  a  comet,  and  so  I 
ran  to  the  observatory;  but  let  me  not  disturb 
you,"  and  Mr.  BeckendorflT  was  retiring. 

**  Tou  do  not  disturb  me,  sir.  I  cannot  sleep ; — 
pray  ascend." 

"  Oh,  no !  never  mind  the  star.  But  if  you  really 
have  no  inclination  to  sleep,  let  us  sit  down,  and 
have  a  little  conversation ;  or  perhaps  we  had  bet- 
ter take  a  stroU.  It  is  a  very  warm  night."  As  he 
spoke,  Mr.  Beckendorff  gently  put  his  arm  within 
Vivian*s  and  led  him  down  the  steps. 

"  Are  you  an  astronomer,  sir  ?"  asked  Becken- 
dorff. 

*'  I  can  tell  the  Great  Bear  from  the  Little  Dog ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  look  upon  the  stars  rather  in  a 
poetical  than  a  scientific  spirit." 

**  Hum !  I  confess  I  do  not." 

**  There  are  moments,"  continued  Vivian,  "  when 
I  cannot  refrain  from  believing  that  these  mysteri- 
ous luminaries  have  more  influence  over  our  for- 
tunes than  modem  times  are  disposed  to  believe. 
I  feel  that  I  am  getting  less  sceptical,  perhaps  I 
should  say  more  credulous,  every  day ;  but  sorrow 
makes  us  superstitious." 

I  discard  all  such  fantasies,"  said  Mr.  Beclcen- 
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dorflT;  "they  only  tend  to  enervate  our  mental 
energies,  and  paralyze  all  human  exertion.  It  is 
the  belief  in  these,  and  a  thousand  other  deceits  I 
could  mention,  which  teach  man  that  he  is  not  the 
master  of  his  own  mind,  but  the  ordained  victim, 
or  the  chance  sport  of  circumstances ;  that  makes 
millions  pass  through  life  unimpressive  as  shadows ; 
and  has  gained  for  this  existence  the  stigma  of  a 
vanity  which  it  does  not  deserve." 

**  I  wish  that  I  could  think  as  you  do,"  said  Vi- 
vian ;  **  but  the  experience  of  my  life  forbids  me. 
Within  only  these  last  two  years,  my  career  has,  in 
so  many  instances,  indicated  that  I  am  not  the  mas- 
ter  of  my  own  conduct,  that,  no  longer  able  to  re* 
sist  the  conviction  which  is  hourly  impressed  on  me, 
I  recognize  in  every  contingency  the  preordination 
of  my  fate." 

"  A  delusion  of  the  bram !"  said  Beckendorff, 
very  quickly.  '*  Fate,  Destiny,  Chance,  particular 
and  special  Providence — idle  words !  Dismiss  them 
all,  sir !  A  man^s  Fate  is  his  own  temp)er ;  and  ac- 
cording to  that  will  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  parti- 
cular manner  in  which  the  course  of  events  is  re- 
gulated. A  consistent  man  believes  in  Destiny— a 
capricious  man  in  Chance." 

*'  But,  sir,  what  is  a  man^s  temper?  It  may  be 
changed  every  hour.  I  started  in  life  with  very 
different  feelings  to  those  which  I  profess  at  this 
moment.  With  great  deference  to  you,  I  imagine 
that  you  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  for  surely 
temper  is  not  the  origin,  but  the  result  of  those  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  are  all  the  creatures." 

*'  Sir,  I  deny  it.  Man  is  not  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. Circumstances  are  the  creatures  of 
men.  We  are  free  agents,  and  man  is  more  pow- 
erful than  matter.  I  recognize  no  intervening  in- 
fluence between  that  of  the  established  course  of 
Nature  and  my  own  mind.  Truth  may  be  distorted 
— may  be  stifled — be  suppressed.  The  invention  of 
cunning  deceits  may,  and  in  some  instances  does, 
prevent  man  from  exercising  his  own  powers.  They 
have  made  him  responsible  to  a  realm  of  shadows, 
and  a  suitor  in  a  court  of  shades.  He  is  ever  dreading 
authority  which  does  not  exist,  and  fearing  the  occur- 
rence of  penalties  which  there  are  none  to  enforce. 
But  the  mmd  that  dares  to  extricate  itself  from 
these  vulgar  prejudices,  that  proves  its  loyalty  to 
its  Creator  by  devoting  all  its  adoration  to  His 
glory — such  a  spirit  as  this  becomes  a  master-mind, 
and  that  master-mind  will  invariably  find  that  cir- 
cumstances are  its  slaves." 

"  Mr.  Beckendorff',  yours  is  a  very  bold  philoso- 
phy, of  which  I,  myself,  was  once  a  votary.  How 
successful  in  my  service,  you  may  Judge  by  finding 
me  a  wanderer." 

"Sir!  your  present  age  is  the  age  of  error; 
your  whole  system  is  founded  on  a  fallacy  ;  you  be- 
lieve that  man^s  temper  can  change.  I  deny  it.  If 
you  have  ever  seriously  entertained  the  views  which 
I  profess ;  if,  as  you  lead  me  to  suppose,  you  have 
dared  to  act  upon  them,  and  failed ;  sooner  or  later, 
whatever  may  be  your  present  conviction  and  your 
present  feelings,  you  will  recur  to  your  original 
wishes  and  your  original  pursuits.  With  a  mind 
experienced  and  matured,  you  may  in  all  proba- 
bility be  successful ;  and  then  I  suppose,  stretching 
your  legs  in  your  easy  chair  you  will  at  the  same 
moment  be  convinced  of  your  own  genius,  and  re- 
cognize your  own  Destiny  I" 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  Mr.  Beckendorff,  I  am 
convinced  of  the  erroneousness  of  your  views.    It 
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is  my  opinioDf  that  no  one  who  has  dared  to  think, 
can  look  upon  this  world  in  any  other  than  a 
mournful  spirit.  Toung  as  I  am,  nearly  two  years 
have  elapsed  since,  disgusted  with  the  world  of 
politics,  I  retired  to  a  foreign  aoUtude.  At  length, 
with  passions  subdued,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with 
a  mind  matured,  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all 
human  affairs,  I  felt  emboldened  once  more  partially 
to  mingle  with  my  species.  Bitter  as  my  lot  had 
been,  as  a  philosopher,  I  had  discovered  the  origin 
of  my  misery  in  my  own  unbridled  passions ;  and, 
tranquil  and  subdued,  I  now  trusted  to  pass  through 
life  as  certain  of  no  fresh  sorrows,  as  I  was  of  no 
fresh  joys.  And  yet,  sir,  I  am  at  this  moment  sink- 
ing under  the  infliction  of  unparalleled  misery — 
misery  which  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  believe  was 
undeserved.  But  why  expatiate  to  a  stranger  on 
sorrow  which  must  be  secret  ?  1  deliver  myself  up 
to  my  remorseless  Fate." 

"What  is  Grief?"  said"Mr.  Beckendorff ;— "  if  it  be 
exhibited  by  the  fear  of  some  contingency,  instead 
of  grieving,  a  man  should  exert  his  energies,  and 
prevent  its  occurrence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
caused  by  an  event,  that  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  any  thing  human,  by  the  co-operation  of  human 
circumstances,  can  be,  and  invariably  is,  removed 
by  the  same  means.  Grief  is  the  agony  of  an 
instant ;  the  indulgence  of  Grief,  the  blunder  of  a 
life.  Mix  in  the  world,  and  in  a  month^s  time  you 
will  speak  to  me  very  differently.  A  young  man, 
you  meet  with  disappointment, — in  spite  of  all  your  | 


exalted  notions  of  your  own  powers,  you  immediate- 
ly sink  under  it.    If  your  belief  of  your  powers  were 
sincere,  you  should  have  proved  it  by  the  manner 
in  which  you  struggled  against  adyersity,  not  men- 
ly  by  the  mode  in  which  you  labored  for  advsncc- 
ment.    The  latter  is  but  a  very  inferior  merit.   If 
in  fact  you  wish  to  succeed,  success,  I  repeat,  is  it 
your  command.    You  talk  to  me  of  your  expe- 
rience ;  and  do  you  think  that  my  sentiments  ire 
the  crude  opinions  of  an  unpractised  man  ?    Sir!  I 
am  not  fond  of  conversing  with  any  person ;  lod 
therefore,  far  from  being  mclincd  to  maintain  in 
argument  in  a  spirit  of  insincerity,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a  victory  of  words.     Mark  what  I  say;  it  is 
truth.    No  minister  ever  yet  fell,  but  from  his  own 
inefficiency.     If  his  downfall  be  occasioned,  at  it 
generally  is,  by  the  intrigues  of  one  of  his  ovn 
creatures,  his  downfall  is  merited  for  having  been 
the  dupe  of  a  tool,  which,  in  all  probability  be 
should  never  have  employed.     If  he  fiUI  through 
tlie  open  attacks  of  his  political  opponents,  bis 
downfall  is  equally  deserved,  for  having  occasioDed 
by  his  impolicy,  the  formation  of  a  party ;  for  btT- 
uig  allowed  it  to  be  formed ;  or  for  not  having 
crushed  it  when  formed.    Xo  conjecture  can  posi- 
bly  occur,  however  fearful,  howerer  tremendous  it 
may  appear,  from  which  a  man,  by  his  own  energy, 
may  not  extricate  himself — as  a  mariner  by  the  nt- 
tling  of  his  cannon  can  dissipate  the  impending 
water-spout !" 


•♦• 


ABERNETHYANA. 


FROM  TARIOUS  SOURCEa. 


Aberkxtht^s  mind  disqualified  him  from  adopting 
that  affected  interest  which  distinguishes  many  ot 
the  well-bred  physicians,  and  he  heartily  deiDpised 
their  little  arts  to  acquire  popularity.  He  seemed 
to  feel  as  if  he  mentally  expressed  himself  thus : — 
"  Here  I  am,  ready  to  give  my  advice  if  you  want 
it ;  but  you  must  take  it  as  you  find  it,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it,  egad  (his  favorite  word),  you  may  go 
about  your  business — I  don^t  want  any  thing  to  do 
with  you ;  hold  your  tongue  and  be  off."  In  some 
such  mood  as  this,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  lady 
one  day,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  invinci- 
ble repugnance  to  her  sex^s  predominant  dispo^si- 
tion,  and  who  therefore  forbore  speaking  but  sim- 
ply in  reply  to  his  laconic  queries.  The  consulta- 
tion was  conducted  during  three  visits  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — First  day. — Lady  enters  and 
holds  out  her  finger.  Abernethy :  **  Cut  ?"  Lady : 
"  Bite."  A. :  *»  Dog  ?"  L. :  *'  Parrot."  A. :  "  Go 
home  and  poultice  it."  Second  day. — Finger  held 
out  again.  A.:  "Better?"  L.:  "Worse."  A.: 
"  Go  home  and  poultice  it  again."  Third  day. — 
Fmger  held  out  as  before.  A.:  "Better?"  L. : 
"  Well."  A. :  "  You're  the  most  sensible  woman 
I  ever  met  with.    Good-by.    Get  out." 

Another  lady,  having  scalded  her  arm,  called  at 
the  usual  hour  to  show  it  three  successive  days, 
when  similar  laconic  conversations  took  place. 
First  day. — Patient,  exposing  the  arm,  says — 
" Burnt."  A. :  "I  see  it,"  and  having  prescribed 
a  lotion,  she  departs.  Second  day. — ^Patient  shows 
the  arm,  and  says — " Better."    A. :  "I  know  it."  I 


Third  day. — .igain  showing  the  arm.  Patient: 
"  Well."  A. :  "  Any  fool  can  tell  that.  What  do 
you  come  again  for  ?*    Get  away."  , 

A  very  talkative  lady,  who  had  wearied  the  tem- 
per of  Mr.  Abernethy,  which  was  at  all  times  im* 
patient  of  gabble,  was  told  by  him,  the  first  time 
that  he  could  get  a  chance  of  speaking,  to  be  good 
enough  to  put  out  her  tongue.  **  Now,  pray, 
madam,"  said  he,  pUiyfldly,  ^^  keep  it  outJ*  He 
rarely  met  with  his  match  except  upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  sent  for  by  an  inn-keeper,  vbo 
had  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  who  had  scored 
his  face  with  her  nails,  so  that  the  poor  man  ma 
bleeding  and  much  disfigured.  Mr.  Abemetby 
considered  this  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  fbr 
admonishing  the  offender,  and  »dd,  '*  Madam,  are 
you  not  a^amed  of  yourself  to  treat  your  h»- 
band  thus,  who  is  the  head  of  yon  all — ^yonr  heei 
madam?"  "Well,  Doctor,"  fiercelj  retorted  tbe 
virago,  "  and  may  I  not  scratch  my  own  head  f* 

A  patient  consulted  Mr.  Abernethy  for  a  pain  in 
the  arm,  and  holding  it  up  in  the  air,  said,  "  It  al* 
ways  gives  mo  pain  when  I  hold  it  up  so."  A : 
"  Then  why  the  devil  do  you  hold  it  up  so  ?" 

In  all  cases  of  obesity  and  repletion,  Mr.  Abe^ 
nethy  was  especially  impatient,  and  indisposed  to 
prescribe.  A  portly  gentleman  tcom  the  conntrr 
once  called  on  him  for  advice,  and  reoelTed  the  foi* 
lowing  answer : — "  You  nasty  beaet,  you  go  and 
fill  your  g — ,  and  then  you  come  to  me  to  enptj 
them." 

A  young  lady  was  brought  one  moralng  by  ber 
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mmmma,  complainiDg  of  difficulty  of  breathing 
when  taking  exercise,  and  after  her  meals.  Per- 
oeiving  her  to  be  very  tightly  laced  round  the 
waist,  Mr.  Abemethy  seized  a  pair  of  scissors,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  ripped  up  the  stays  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  then  desired  her  to  walk  about 
for  ten  minutes.  The  ii^unction  being  complied 
with  accordingly,  he  demanded  how  she  felt. 
**  Better,"  was  the  reply.  The  mandate  was  re- 
peated, and  the  walk  being  finished,  he  asked, 
•*  How  now  ?"  "  Quite  well,'*  was  the  answer. 
Abernethy :  "  That  will  do.  Take  her  away,  and 
don't  let  her  wear  tight  stays.''  In  such  a  case  a 
common  physician  would  probably  prescribe  to 
oblige  the  apothecary,  and  to  please  the  patient. 
The  eccentric  professor  went  directly  to  the  cause 
•t  once,  and  removed  it,  without  caring  who  was 
pleased  or  who  not  so,  having  no  sinister  object  in 
Tiew.  Another  young  lady  was  one  summer  morn- 
ing brought  to  him  by  her  mother,  in  consequence 
of  the  former  having  swallowed  a  spider.  Mr. 
Abemethy  dexterously  caught  a  blue-bottle  fly  as 
it  flew  by  him,  and  told  the  patient  to  put  it  into 
iier  mouth,  and  if  she  spit  it  out  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  spider  would  come  out  with  it. 

A  lawyer  having  called  to  show  the  state  of  his 
]eg,  proceeded  to  remove  the  bandages,  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  endeavored  to  prevent,  every  now  and 
then  repeating,  "  No,  no,  that  will  do ;  shut  it  up — 
«hut  it  up."  Accordingly,  the  lawyer  yielded  at 
length,  but  determined  on  revenge.  Mr.  Abeme- 
thy having  simply  prescribed  for  the  stomach,  with- 
out regard  to  the  leg,  the  patient  tendered  a  shil- 
ling, and  prepared  to  depart,  when  the  former, 


missing  the  expected  sovereign,  observed  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  *^  No,  no,"  said  the  hiwyer, 
advancing  to  the  door,  *^  that  will  do-^that  will  do ; 
shut  it  up— shut  it  up." 

The  Sublime  and  the  Ridiculous. — "  Now," 
(said  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  a  lecture  upon  the  muscles 
of  the  scalp,)  *^  I  will  tell  you  a  perfectly  ridiculous 
story  about  this,  with  a  view  to  impress  this  part  of 
the  subject  on  your  minds.  It  happened  in  the 
early  part  of  my  time,  to  become  quite  the  fashion 
to  put  half  a  pound  of  grease,  and  another  half- 
pound  of  flour,  on  a  man's  head — what  they  called 
hair-dressing ;  it  was  the  fashion,  too,  to  bind  this 
round  with  a  piece  of  tape  or  riband,  and  make  a 
tail  of  it,  and  it  was  the  mode  to  wear  those  tails 
very  thick  and  rather  short.  Now,  a  gentleman 
who  possessed  great  power  in  the  motion  of  his 
frons  occipit<ili8^  used  to  go  to  the  boxes  of  the 
theatre  when  Mrs.  SiddonslKrst  appeared,  and  I  don't 
believe  there  ever  will  be  such  an  actress  again  as 
she  was,  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was  her  equal 
before  her.  However,  when  people  were  affected 
beyond  all  description,  and  when  they  were  all 
drowned  in  tears  at  her  performance,  this  chap 
wagged  his  tail  enormously,  and  all  the  people  burst 
out  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  In  vain  did  they  cry, 
*■  Turn  him  out !"  in  vain  did  they  cry,  *  Throw  him 
over !'  When  he  had  produced  this  effect  upon  the 
audience,  then  he  kept  his  tail  quiet ;  but  again,  no 
sooner  was  their  attention  eneaged,  than  wag  went 
his  tail,  and  again  were  the  bursts  of  laughter  re- 
echoed." 


•♦• 
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The  Silver  Spoon.-— Amongst  Mathews's  pranks 
xif  younger  days,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  first  came 
from  York  to  the  Haymarket  theatre,  he  was  in- 
vited, with  F and  some  other  performers,  to 

dine.with  Mr.  A ,  now  an  eminent  silversmith, 

but  who,  at  that  period,  followed  the  business  of  a 

pawnbroker.    It  so  happened  that  A was  called 

out  of  the  parlor,  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  during 
dinner.  Mathews,  with  wonderful  celerity,  altering 
his  hair,  countenance,  hat,  etc.,  took  a  large  gravy- 
spoon  off  the  dinner-table,  ran  instantly  into  the 
street,  entered  one  of  the  little  dark  doors  leading 
to  the  pawnbroker's  counter,  and  actually  pledged 

to  the  unconscious  A his  own  gravy-spoon. 

IfathewB  contrived  with  equal  rapidity  to  return 
-sad  seat  himself,  (having  left  the  street  door  open,) 
before  A-  re-appeared  at  the  dinner-table.  As 
a  matter  of  coarse,  the  spoon  was  made  the  subject 
of  A  wager.  An  eclaireiMemejit  took  place  before 
the  party  broke  up,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of 


The  First  Dead-Head. — **  Who  was  the  first  man 
recorded  in  history  who  didn't  pay  ?**  8aid  Mathews, 
MB  he  was  handing  a  theatrical  order  to  a  friend. 
'*  Why,  really,  I  never  gave  it  a  thought,"  replied 
the  friend.  *"*•  Why,  Joseph,  of  counite,"  said  Ma- 
thews ;  **  did  not  his  brothers  put  him  in  the  pit 
Ibr  nothing?" 

OuTPiPPXo. — ^Melvin,  the  comedian,  was  a  honf 
phant^  and  fond  of  a  game  at  wliist.    One  day,  he 


brought  a  bottle  of  choice  brandy  into  the  green 
room,  with  his  name  and  direction  written  on  the 
back  of  the  seven  of  clubs,  attached  to  the  neck  of 
the  bottle.  Mathews,  observing  the  bottle  on  the 
table,  said,  **  Are  you  not  afraid  of  losing  that 
brandy?"  "How  so?"  "Why,  some  one  might 
come  into  the  room  with  the  eight  of  clubs,  and 
take  it." 

Lots  of  Berries. — Our  comedian  was  served  by 
a  green-grocer,  named  Berry,  and  generally  settled 
his  bill  once  a  quarter.  At  one  time  the  account 
was  sent  in  before  it  was  due,  and  Mathews,  labor- 
ing under  an  idea  that  his  credit  was  doubted,  said, 
"  Here's  a  pretty  mttll^  Berry.  You  have  sent  in 
your  bill^  nerry^  before  it  is  due^  Berry.  Your 
father,  the  elder  Berry^  would  not  have  been  such  a 
goose.  Berry  ;  but  you  need  not  look  so  bltMck,  Berry y 
for  I  don't  care  a  atratOy  Berry^  and  shan't  pay  you 
till  Chriatmaa^  BerryJ*^ 

The  Builder  or  his  own  Fortune. — Charles 
Mathews,  Jr.,  was  brought  up  as  an  architect. 
The  father  was  once  asked  by  a  friend,  what  pro- 
fession the  young  man  was  to  be.  "  Why,"  said 
the  comedian,  "  he  is  to  drcno  houHt^  as  his  father 
does." 

Queer  CoicroiiT. — Mathews  used  to  tell,  with 
great  zest,  a  remark  made  to  him  by  a  Warwick 
goaler,  while  exhibiting  the  specialities  of  the  pris- 
on.   When  he  came  to  "  the  place  of  execution," 
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Mathews  remarked  that,  coDBidering  the  extent  of 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  executions  which 
might  take  places  the  drop  struck  him  as  being  Tery 
small.  *'  I  don^t  know,'*  said  the  man,  "  to  be  sure, 
six  'ould  bo  crowded,  but  foive  *ould  hang  Tery 
comfortable  P 

A  Spanish  Ambassador. — ^Mathews  once  perso- 
nated a  Spanish  Ambassador ;  a  frolic  enacted  by 
him  at  an  inn  at  Dartford.  An  account  of  the 
freak  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Hill,  who  took 
part  in  the  ioke,  acting  as  Mathews's  interpreter. 
He  called  it  his  **  Recollections  of  his  Excellency, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador's  visit  to  Captain  Selby,  on 
board  the  Prince  Regent^  one  of  his  Majesty's  frig- 
ates stationed  at  the  Nore,  by  the  Interpreter." 

The  party  hired  a  private  coach,  of  large  capa- 
city, and  extremely  showy,  to  convey  them  to 
Gravcsend,  as  the  iuite  of  Mathews,  who  personated 
an  ambassador  from  Madrid  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  four  smart  lads,  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  secret  by  the  payment  of  a  liberal  fee. 
The  drivers  proved  faithful  to  their  promise. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  posting-house  at  Dart- 
ford,  one  of  the  drivers  dismounted,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  inn-keeper  the  character  of  the  noble- 
man (Mr.  Mathews)  inside  the  coach,  and  that  his 
mission  to  London  had  been  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest result.  The  report  spread  through  Dartford 
like  wildfire,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  me  carriage 
(having  by  previous  arrangement  been  detained) 
was  surrounded  by  at  least  two  hundred  people,  all 
with  cheers  and  gratulations,  anxious  to  gain  a  view 
of  the  important  personage,  who,  decked  out  with 
nearly  twenty  different  stage  jewels,  representing 
sham  orders,  bowed  with  obsequious  dignity  to  the 
assembled  multitude.  It  was  settled  that  the  party 
should  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Falcon  Tavern,  Graves- 
end,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  provided  for 
his  excellency  and  suite.  Previously,  however,  to 
dinner-time,  and  to  heighten  the  joke,  they  prome- 
naded the  town  and  its  environs,  followed  by  a  large 
assemblage  of  men,  women,  and  children,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  all  of  whom  preserved  the  great- 
est decorum.  The  interpreter  (Mr.  Hill)  seemed  to 
communicate  and  explain  to  the  ambassador  what- 
ever was  of  interest  in  their  perambulation.  On 
their  return  to  the  inn,  the  crowd  gradually  dis- 
persed. The  dinner  was  served  in  a  sumptuous 
style,  and  two  or  three  additional  waiters,  dressed 
in  their  holiday  clothes,  were  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  ambassador,  by  medium  of  his  interpreter, 
asked  for  two  soups,  and  a  portion  of  four  different 
dishes  of  fish,  with  oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  pepper, 
salt,  and  sugar,  in  the  same  plate,  which,  apparently 
to  the  eyes  of  the  waiters,  and  to  their  utter  as- 
tonishment and  surprise,  he  eagerly  devoured.  The 
waiters  had  been  cautioned  by  one  of  the  auiie  not 
to  notice  the  manner  in  which  his  Excellency  ate  his 
dinner,  lest  it  should  offend  him  ;  and  their  occasion- 
al absence  from  the  room  gave  Mathews  or  his  com- 
panion an  opportunity  of  depositing  the  incongruous 
medley  in  the  ashes  under  the  grate — a  large  fire 
having  been  provided.  The  ambassador  continued 
to  mingle  the  remaining  viands,  during  dinner,  in  a 
simiUr  heterogeneous  way.  The  chamber  in  which 
his  Excellency  slept  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
wax  candles,  and  in  one  comer  of  the  room  a  table 
was  fitted  up,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
party,  to  represent  an  oratory,  with  such  appro- 


priate apparatus  as  could  best  be  procured.  A  pri- 
vate sailing-barge  was  moored  at  the  stairs  by  the 
Fountain  early  the  next  morning,  to  convey  the 
ambassador  and  his  attendants  to  the  Prince  Jiepent^ 
at  the  Nore.  The  people  again  assembled  in  vist 
multitudes  to  witness  the  embarkation.  Carpets 
were  placed  on  the  stairs  at  the  water^s  edge,  for 
the  state  and  comfort  of  his  Excellency,  who,  the 
instant  he  entered  the  barge,  turned  around  and 
bade  a  grateful  farewell  to  the  multitude,  at  the 
same  time  placing  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  and 
taking  off  his  huge  cocked  hat.  The  captain  of  the 
barge,  a  supremely  illiterate,  good-humored  cock- 
ney, was  introduced  most  ceremoniously  to  the 
ambassador,  and  purposely  placed  on  his  right 
hand.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  variety  of  ab- 
surd and  extravagant  stratagems  practised  on  the 
credulity  of  the  captain  by  Mathews,  and  with  con- 
summate success,  until  the  barge  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  King's  frigate,  which,  by  a  previous  unde^ 
standing,  recognized  the  ambassador  by  signals. 
The  officers  were  all  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and 
prepared  to  receive  him.  When  on  board,  the 
whole  party  threw  off  their  disguises,  and  were  en- 
tertained by  Captain  Selby  with  a  splendid  dinner, 
to  which  the  lieutenants  of  the  ship  were  invited. 
Afler  the  banquet,  Mathews,  in  his  own  character, 
kept  the  company  in  a  high  state  of  merriment  bj 
his  incomparable  mimic  powers  for  more  than  ten 
hours,  incorporating  with  admirable  effect  the  en- 
tire narrative  of  the  journey  to  Gravesend,  and  bis 
''acts  and  deeds"  at  the  Falcon.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  feast,  and  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  party  took  their  departure,  in  order  to  give  the 
commander  and  his  officers  a  '*  touch  of  his  quali- 
ty," Mathews  assumed  his  ambassadorial  attire,  and 
tiic  captain  of  the  barge,  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
joke,  was  introduced  into  the  cabin,  between  whom 
and  bis  Excellency  an  indescribable  scene  of  rich 
burlesque  was  enacted.  The  party  left  the  ship  for 
Gravesend  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — Ma- 
thews, in  his  *'  habit  as  he  lived,"  with  the  addition 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  he  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  wearing  to  conceal  his  identity,  even  from 
the  most  acute  observer.  Mathews  again  resumed 
his  station  by  the  side  of  the  captain,  as  a  person 
who  had  left  the  frigate  for  a  temporary  purpose. 
The  simple  captain  recounted  to  Mathews  all  that 
the  Spanish  ambassador  had  enacted,  both  in  hb 
transit  from  Gravesend  to  the  Nore,  and  whilst  he 
(the  captain)  was  permitted  to  join  the  festive  board 
in  the  cabin,  with  singular  fidelity,  and  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  original  party,  who,  during  the 
whole  of  this  ambassadorial  excursion,  never  lost 
their  gravity,  except  when  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves. They  landed  at  Gravesend,  and  from 
thence  departed  to  London,  luxuriating  upon  the 
hoax. 

John  P.  Eemble  and  his  Cat. — Mr.  Hathewi 
and  Mr.  Eemble  had  been  dining  together  at  Mr. 
Charles  Eemble's  house.  Mr.  John  Kemble  had 
taken  much  wine,  and  when  the  party  broke  up, 
Mr.  Mathews  determined  to  accompany  the  tra- 
gedian to  his  own  door.  Giving  him  his  arm, 
therefore,  they  proceeded  slowly  to  Mr.  Kemble's 
house  in  Great  Russell  street,  Bloomsbury.  The 
tragedian  was  full  of  talk,  and  *  verv  happy^  as  it  if 
caUed;  and  although  the  hour  was  late,  his  pressing 
invitation  to  bis  friend  to  enter  the  house  with  him 
Induced  the  comedian  to  obey.    It  was  evident  that 
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the  man  who  opened  the  door  was  the  only  person 
who  was  up  in  the  establishment.  Mr.  Kcmble 
went  into  his  library,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mathews, 
and  desired  the  attendant  to  bring  a  tray,  at  the 
eame  time  with  great  formality  introducing  him  to 
the  notice  of  his  guest  as  the  *  gentleman  who  did 
him  the  honor  to  take  care  of  his  wine,'  etc.  It  was 
in  Tain  that  Mr.  Mathews  protested  against  further 
hospitality.  Mr.  Kemble  was  too  much  excited  to 
have  his  spirits  easily  laid :  and,  surrounded  as  he 
was  with  books,  he  began  a  disquisition  upon  their 
authors,  above  all,  hia  ^beloved  Shakapere,^  on 
whom  he  discoursed  most  eloquently,  after  taking  a 
volume  from  the  shelf,  and  devoutly  kissing  the 
binding.  At  length,  the  tray  was  brought  in  with 
wine,  wine  and  water,  etc.,  and  with  it  entered  an 
enormous  cat,  decorated  with  a  red  collar  and  a 
bell. 

The  appearance  of  his  favorite  cat  called  forth 
its  master^s  most  aifectionatc  notice,  and  many  re- 
lations of  its  extraordinary  power  of  understanding, 
its  devoted  attachment  to  its  master's  person,  etc. , 
were  detailed  to  Mr.  Mathews.  MiMtaphay  Mr. 
Kemble  declared,  had  much  of  human  feeling  of  the 
best  kind  in  his  composition ;  he  described  how  he 
watched  his  return  home,  mourned  his  absence,  etc., 
and  grew  maudlin  in  his  praise.  The  animal  seemed 
happy  in  its  master's  presence,  and  looked  up  in  his 
face,  as  it  composedly  lay  down  before  him.  Mr. 
Mathews  mewed;  Mr.  Kemble,  turning  round  at  ! 
this  sound,  which  he  believed  to  proceed  from  the 
cat,  observed,  *  There,  my  dear  Mathews,  do  you 
hear  that  ?  Now  that  creature  knows  all  I  say  of 
him,  and  is  replying  to  it.*  This  aniusod  the  come- 
dian, and  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  all  the  va- 
rieties of  feline  intonation,  mewing,  purring,  etc. 
Mr.  Kemble  at  last  said  to  him,  in  his  slow  and 
measured  tones,  *Xow,  you  don't  know  what  he 
means  by  Mo/,  but  I  do.  Mus!  Musi  (on  every  re- 
iteration of  this  affectionate  diminutive  raising  his 
Toice  to  its  most  tragic  expression  of  tenderness) — 
*umph !  My  dear  sir,  that  creature  knows  that  it  is 
beyond  my  usual  time  of  sitting  up,  and  he's  uneasy ! 
Mu8 !  Mus !' — ^but  Mus  was  sleepy  and  inattentive, 
and  his  master  resumed  his  criticisms  upon  the  dif- 
ferent readings  of  Shakspere ;  talked  also  of  Lopo 
de  Vega,  and  was  again  interniptcd  by  a  mew^  as 
he  believed,  from  the  dissatisfied  Mus.  ^What,' 
asked  his  fond  master,  looking  down  upon  him, 
'what  is  it  you  desire,  my  good  friend!*  (Mus, 
alia8  Mathews,  mewed  once  more,  in  a  more  suppli- 
cating and  more  touching  tone.)  *Well,  well!  I 
understand  you ;  you  want  to  go  to  bed.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  indulge  you.* 

Here  Mr.  Kemble  deliberately  arose,  put  down 
bis  book  upon  the  table,  with  its  face  open  at  the 
page  to  which  he  referred,  took  a  measured  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  tottered  to  the  door,  which  ho  with 
difficulty  opened.  He  then  awaited  Mustapha*s 
exit ;  but  Mustapha,  having  no  voice  in  the  affair, 
preferred  remaining  where  he  was ;  and  his  master 
kindly  reproached  him  with  being  a  *  little  capricious 
in  first  asking  to  go,  and  then  preferring  to  stay.* 
With  a  smile  and  look  at  Mr.  Mathews  of  the  gentlest 
indulgence  towards  his  favorite's  humor,  he  tottered 
back  again  to  his  chair,  resumed  his  declamatory 
observations  upon  the  relative  powers  of  dramatic 
writers  and  their  essential  requisites,  till  the  trou- 
blesome Mustapha  again  renewed  his  mewing  solici- 
tations. Mr.  Kemble  once  more  stopped,  and  look- 
ing again  at  the  imaginary  cause  of  his  interruption, 


with  philosophic  patience,  asked :  *  Well,  Mus,  what 
would  you  have  ?*  Then,  after  another  pause,  turn- 
ing to  his  guest,  said:  *Xow,  my  dear  Mathews, 
you  are  fond  of  animals,  and  ought  to  know  this 
one;  he's  a  perfect  character  for  you  to  study. 
Now,  sir,  that  cat  knows  that  I  shall  be  ill  to-mor- 
row, and  he's  unca.sy  at  my  sitting  up.*  Then,  be- 
nevolently looking  at  the  cat,  he  added :  *  Umph ! 
my  dear  Mus,  I  must  beg  your  indulgence,  my  good 
friend ;  I  really  cannot  go  to  bed  yet.*  Mus  whined 
his  reply,  and  his  master  declared  that  the  cat  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  go  away. 

On  the  door  being  a  second  time  opened,  after 
simUar  exertion  on  Mr.  Kemble's  part  to  effect  this 
courtesy,  and  several  grave  chirpings  in  order  to 
entice  Mus  from  the  fire-place,  the  animal  at  length 
left  the  room.  Mr.  Kemble  then  returned,  as  be- 
fore, to  his  seat,  drank  another  glass  of  wine  and 
water,  and  just  as  he  was  comfortably  established, 
the  incorrigible  Mus  was  heard  in  the  passage  again, 
in  loud  lament  and  importunate  demand  for  re-ad- 
mittance. '  Umph  !*  said  Mr.  Kemble,  with  another 
pinch  of  snuff,  *  now  that  animal  is  not  happy,  after 
all,  sir,  away  from  me.*  (Mus  was  louder  than  ever 
at  this  moment.)  *  Why,  what  ails  the  creature  f 
Surely  there  is  more  in  this  than  we  dream  of,  Ma- 
thews. You,  who  have  studied  such  beings,  ought 
to  be  able  to  explain.*  Poor  Mus  made  another 
pathetic  appeal  for  re-admission,  and  his  ma8ter*s 
heart  was  not  made  of  flint.  Mr.  Kemble  apolo- 
gized to  his  guest  for  these  repeated  interruptions, 
and  managed  once  more  to  make  his  way  to  the 
door.  After  opi>ning  it,  and  waiting  a  minute  for 
the  re-entrance  of  his  favorite,  but  not  seeing  it,  he 
smiled  al  the  comedian  with  the  same  indulgent 
expression  as  before,  and  remarked : — *■  Now,  would 
you  believe  it,  Mathews,  that  extraordinary  animal 
was  affronted  at  not  being  let  in  again  on  his  first 
appeal !  and  now  it  is  his  humor  not  to  come  at  all  I 
Mm  !  Mustapha !  Mus  P  But  as  no  Mus  appeared, 
the  door  was  closed  with  the  same  deliberation,  and 
Mr.  Kemble  once  more  contrived  to  regain  his 
chair,  and  recommenced,  quite  unobservant  of  the 
almost  hysterical  fit  of  laughter  to  which  the  Come- 
dian was  by  this  time  reduced,  at  the  imposition 
he  had  so  successfully,  though  in  the  first  {flace  so 
unintentionally,  practised  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
grave  and  unsuspecting  friend.  But  it  did  not  end 
here;  for  Mr.  Mathews  reiterated  his  imitations, 
and  Mr.  Kemble  again  remarked  upon  his  favorite's 
peculiarities  of  temper,  etc.,  again  went  to  the  door 
— again  returned,  till  even  *  Mr.  Midnight  *  (us  some 
intimate  friends  christened  Mr.  Mathews,  from  his 
love  of  late  hours)  felt  it  time  to  retire,  and  leave 
Mr.  Kemble,  which  he  did  as  he  saw  him  fall  asleep, 
in  the  act  of  representing  his  idea  of  the  sick  king 
in  *  Henry  IV.,*  with  his  pocket  handkerchief  spread 
over  his  head  as  a  substitute  for  the  characteristic 
drapery  of  the  dying  monarch. 

His  Last  Joke. — Mathews's  attendant,  in  his  last 
illness,  intended  to  give  the  patient  some  medicine, 
but,  a  few  moments  after,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  medicine  was  nothing  but  ink,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  phial  by  mistake,  and  his  friend  ex- 
claimed, *'  Good  Heavens !  Mathews,  I  have  given 
you  ink.'*  **  Never — never  mind,  my  boy — ^never 
mind,**  said  Mathews,  faintly — "  Fll  swallow  a  bit  of 
blotting-paperJ"  This  was  the  last  joke  Mathews 
ever  made. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


Jews. — Coleridge  relates:  "I  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  Jews  in  the  course  of  my  life^  al- 
though I  never  borrowed  any  money  of  them.  The 
other  day,  I  was  what  you  may  call  floored  by  a 
Jew.  Ho  passed  me  several  times,  crying  for  old 
clothes  in  the  moi«t  nasal  and  extraordinary  tone  I 
ever  heard.  At  last,  I  was  so  provoked,  that  I  said 
to  him :  '  Pray,  why  can't  you  say  "  old  clothes  "  in 
a  plain  way,  as  I  do  now  ?'  The  Jew  stopped,  and, 
looking  very  gravely  at  me,  said,  in  a  clear  and 
even  fine  accent,  *Sir,  I  can  say  '*old  clothes"  as 
well  as  you  can ;  but  if  you  had  to  say  so  ten  times 
a  minute,  for  an  hour  together,  you  would  say  ogh 
do  as  I  do  now ;'  and  so  he  marched  off.  I  was  so 
confounded  with  the  justice  of  his  retort,  that  I  fol- 
lowed and  gave  him  a  shilUng,  the  only  one  I  had. 

*'  Once,  I  sat  in  a  coach  opposite  a  Jew  ;  a  sym- 
bol of  old  clothes-bags;  an  Isaiah  of  Holy  well- 
street.  He  would  close  the  window ;  I  opened  it. 
He  closed  it  again  ;  upon  which,  in  a  very  solemn 
tone,  I  said  to  him :  *  Son  of  Abraham !  thou  smell- 
est ;  son  of  Isaac !  thou  art  offensive ;  son  of  Jacob ! 
thou  stinkest  foully.  See  the  man  in  the  moon !  he 
is  holding  his  nose  at  that  distance :  dost  thou  think 
that  I,  sitting  here,  can  endure  it  any  longer  ¥'  My 
Jew  was  astounded,  opened  the  window  forthwith 
himself,  and  said,  *  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  know 
before  I  was  so  great  a  gentleman.*'* 

School  Discipldje. — In  Coleridge's  time,  the  dis- 
cipline at  Christ's  Hospital  was  ultra-Spartan;  all 
domestic  ties  were  to  be  put  aside.  **  Boy !"  Cole- 
ridge remembered  Bona  saying  to  him  once,  when 
he  was  crying,  the  first  day  after  his  return  from 
the  holidays,  "Boy!  the  school  is  your  father  I 
Boy !  the  school  is  your  mother !  Boy !  the  school 
is  your  brother!  the  school  is  your  sister!  the 
school  is  your  first  cousin,  and  your  second  cousin, 
and  all  the  rest  of  your  relations !  Let's  have  no 
more  crying.'* 

Thelwall  and  Coleripoe  were  sitting  once  in  a 
beautiful  recess  in  the  Quantock  hills,  when  the  lat- 
ter said,  "  Citizen  John,  this  is  a  fine  place  to  talk 
treason  in !"  **  Nay,  citizen  Samuel,"  replied  he  ; 
*'  it  is  rather  a  place  to  make  a  man  forget  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for.treason!" 

Stamhkring  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  a  pun. 
Some  one  was  mentioning  in  Lamb's  presence  the 
cold-heartedness  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  re- 
straining the  Duchess  in  rushing  up  to  the  embrace 
of  her  son,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  insisting  on  her  receiving  him  in  state. 
**  How  horribly  cold  it  was,"  said  the  narrator. 
**  Yes,"  said  Lamb,  in  his  stuttering  way,  **  but  you 
know  he  is  the  Duke  of  Cu-cwn-ber-land,'" 

The  Poets  iir  a  Puzzle. — Cottle,  in  his  life  of 
Coleridge,  relates  the  following  amusing  incident : — 
'*  I  led  my  horse  to  the  stable,  where  a  sad  perplex- 
ity arose.  I  removed  the  harness  without  difficulty ; 
but,  after  many  strenuous  attempts,  I  could  not  re- 
move the  collar.  In  despair  I  called  for  assistance, 
when  Mr.  Wordsworth  brought  his  ingenuity  into 
exercise ;  but,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  he 
relinquished  the  achievement  as  a  thing  altogether 
impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  now  tried  his  hand, 
but  showed  no  more  skill  than  his  predecessor ;  for, 
after  twisting  the  poor  horse's  neck  almost  to  stran- 


gulation, and  the  great  danger  of  his  eyes,  he  gave 
up  the  useless  task,  pronouncing  that  the  honne's 
head  must  have  grown  since  the  collar  was  put  on ; 
*  for,'  he  said,  *  it  wis  a  downright  impossibihty  for 
such  a  huge  otfrontia  to  pass  through  so  narrow  ao 
aperture.'  Just  at  this  instant,  a  servant-girl  came 
near,  and  understanding  the  cause  of  our  conster- 
nation, *■  Ha !  masters,'  said  she,  '  you  don't  gv 
about  the  work  in  the  right  way.  You  should  do 
like  this,'  when,  turning  the  collar  upside  down,  she 
slipped  it  off  in  a  moment,  to  our  great  humiliatioD 
and  wonderment,  each  satisfied  afrebh  that  there 
were  heights  of  knowledge  in  the  world  to  wbkh 
we  had  not  yet  attained." 

False  Estimate. — Eean  once  played  YouHif  3V 
val  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady  Randolph :  after  the 
play,  as  Eean  used  to  relate,  Mrs.  Siddons  came  to 
him,  and  patting  him  on  the  head,  said,  **  You  have 
played  very  well,  sir,  very  welL  It's  a  pity, — but 
there's  too  little  of  you  to  do  any  thing."  Coleridge 
said  of  this  "  little"  actor : — **  Kean  is  original ;  but 
he  copies  from  himself.  His  rapid  descents  from 
the  hyper-tragic  to  the  infra-colloquial,  though 
sometimes  productive  of  great  effect,  arc  often  un- 
reasonable. To  see  him  act,  is  like  reading  Shall- 
spere  by  flashes  of  lightning.  I  do  not  think  him 
thorough-bred  gentleman  enough  to  play  Othello!^ 

Coleridge  "  Done  Up." — **  It  is  not  easy  to  put 
me  out  of  countenance,  or  interrupt  the  feehng  of 
the  time  by  mere  external  noise  or  circumstance; 
yet  once  I  was  thoroughly  done  up^  as  you  would 
say.  I  was  reciting,  at  a  particular  house,  the 
'Remorse;'  and  was  in  the  midst  of  Alhadra't 
description  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  when  a 
scrubby  boy,  with  a  shining  face  set  in  dirt,  burst 
open  the  door  and  cried  out — 'Please,  ma'am, 
master  says.  Will  you  ha*,  or  will  you  net  ha',  the 
pin-round  ?' " 

Ear  and  Taste  for  Mrsic. — **  An  ear  for  muic 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  taste  for  music.  I 
have  no  ear  whatever ;  I  could  not  sing  an  air  to 
save  my  life ;  but  I  have  the  intensest  delight  in 
music,  and  can  detect  good  from  bad.  ^laldi,  a 
good  fellow,  remarked  to  me  once  at  a  concert,  that 
I  did  not  seem  much  interested  with  a  pieee  of  Ros- 
sini's which  had  just  been  performed.  I  odd  it 
sounded  to  me  like  nonsense  verses.  But  I  conld 
scarcely  contain  myself  when  a  thing  of  Beethoven^ 
followed.'* 

Shaksperr. — It  is  Shakspere*8  peculiar  exeelleiKe 
that,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  splendid  picture* 
gallery,  (the  reader  will  excuse  the  confessedinado- 
quacy  of  this  metaphor,)  we  find  individnality  everj 
where,  mere  portrait  nowhere.  In  all  his  Tarioof 
characters  we  still  feel  ourselves  communing  with 
the  same  human  nature,  which  is  every  where  prcs* 
ent,  as  the  vegetable  sap  in  the  branohes,  spran, 
leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits,-— their  shapsi, 
tastes,  and  odors. 

Criticism. — As  soon  as  a  critic  betrays  that  be 
knows  more  of  his  author  than  the  aiithor*s  publi- 
cations could  have  told  him ;— «s  soon  as  from  thi* 
more  intimate  knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained,  be 
avails  himself  of  the  slightest  iraU  sgalnst  the  au- 
thor, his  censure  immediuitely  beocmes  personal  in- 
jury— ^his  sarcasms  personal  InsnUi.    He  ceases  to 
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be  a  CRiTiCf  and  takes  on  him  the  most  contemptible 
character  to  which  a  rational  creature  can  be  de- 
graded— that  of  a  gossip,  backbiter,  and  pasquiiaut : 
but  with  this  heavy  aggravation,  that  he  steals  with 
the  unquiet,  the  deforming  passions  of  the  world, 
into  the  museum ;  into  the  very  place  which,  next 
to  the  chapel  and  oratory,  should  be  our  sanctuary, 
and  secure  place  of  refuge  *,  offers  abominations  on 
the  altar  of  the  muses,  and  makes  its  sacred  paling 
the  very  circle  in  which  he  conjures  up  the  lying 
and. profane  spirit. 

Modern  Satirists. — ^In  this  age  of  personality — 
this  age  of  literary  and  political  gossiping,  the 
meanest  insects  are  worshipped  with  a  sort  of  Egyp- 
tian superstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be 
atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  personal  malignity  in  the  ' 
tail.  The  most  vapid  satires  have  become  tlie  ob-  I 
jects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the 
number  of  contemporary  characters  named  in  the 
patchwork  notes,  (which  possess,  however,  the 
comparative  merit  of  being  more  poetical  tlian  the 
text,)  and  because,  to  increase  the  stimulus,  the 
author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for  whis- 
pers and  conjectures. 


Materials  of  Poetry. — Good  sense  is  the  bod^ 
of  poetic  genius,  fancy  its  drapery,  motion  its  /t/c, 
and  imagination  the  soul  that  is  every  where,  and 
in  each ;  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelli- 
gent whole. 

iLL-nESERVED  COMMENDATION. — Praises  of  the  un- 
worthy are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies  of  the 
deserving. 

Shakspere  and  Milton. — Shakspere,  no  mere 
child  of  nature — no  automaton  of  genius — no  pas- 
sive vehicle  of  inspiration,  possessed  by  the  spirit, 
not  possessing  it,— -first  studied  patiently,  meditated 
deeply,  understood  minutely,  till  knowledge  became 
habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to  his  habitual 
feelings,  and  at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stupen- 
dous power,  by  which  he  stands  alone,  with  no  equal 
or  second  in  his  own  class — ^to  that  power  which 
seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  summits 
of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer, 
not  rival.  While  the  former  darts  himself  forth, 
and  passes  into  all  the  forms  of  human  character 
and  passion, — the  one  Proteus  of  the  fire  and  the 
flood;  the  other  attracts  all  forms  and  things  to 
himself,  into  the  unity  of  his  own  ideal. 


-»♦«- 


THE    REPROOF    AND    REPLY: 

Or,  tke  FiotoeT'tkief^s  Apology  for  a  Robbery  committed  in  Mr,  and  Mrt. '»  Garden^  on  Sunday  Mom* 

inffy  26th  of  May y  1888,  between  the  Hours  of  Eleven  andTSeelve. 

BT  B.   T.   COLERIDGE. 


**  Fn,  Mr.  Coleridge !— and  can  this  be  you  ? 
Break  two  commandments?  and  in  church-time  too? 
Have  you  not  heard,  or  have  you  heard  in  vain, 
The  birth-and-porentage-rccording  strain  ? 
Confessions  shrill,  that  shrill-cried  mackVel  drown — 
Fresh  from  the  drop — the  youth  not  yet  cut  down — 
Letter  to  sweet-heart — ^the  last  dying  speech — 
And  didnH  all  this  begin  in  Sabbath-breach  ? 
You,  that  knew  better  I     In  broad  open  day 
Steal  in,  steal  out,  and  steal  our  flowers  away  ? 
What  could  possess  you  ?    Ah !  sweet  youth,  I  fear, 
The  chap  with  horns  and  tail  was  at  your  car!" 

Such  sounds,  of  late,  accusing  fancy  brought 

From  fair  C- to  the  poefs  thought. 

Now  hear  the  meek  Parnassian  youth's  reply : — 
A  bow — a  pleading  look — a  downcast  eye — 
And  then : 

"  Fair  dame !  a  visionary  wight, 
Hard  by  your  hill-side  mansion  sparkling  white, 
His  thought  all  hovering  round  the  muses*  home, 
Long  hath  it  been  your  Poet^s  wont  to  roam. 
And  many  a  morn,  on  his  bed-charmed  sense, 
So  rich  a  stream  of  music  issued  thence. 
He  deemM  himself,  as  it  flowM  warbling  on, 
Beside  the  vocal  fount  of  Helicon ! 
But  when,  as  if  to  settle  the  concern, 
A  nymph  too  he  beheld,  in  many  a  turn, 
Ghiiding  the  sweet  rill  from  its  fontal  urn ; 
Say,  can  you  blame  ? — No,  none,  that  saw  and  heard, 
CoQld  blame  a  bard,  that  he,  thus  inly  stirr'd, 
A  muse  beholding  in  each  fervent  trait, 
Took  Mary  H for  Polly  Hymnia? 


Or,  haply,  as  thou  stood  beside  the  maid, 
One  loftier  form  in  sable  stole  arrayed. 
If  with  regretful  thought  he  haiPd  in  /Aa-, 

C m,  his  long  lost  friend,  Mol  Pomone  ? 

But  most  of  you,  soft  warblings,  I  complain ! 
'Twas  ye,  that  from  the  bee-hive  of  my  brain 
Did  lure  the  fancies  forth,  a  freakish  rout. 
And  witched  the  air  with  dreams  tumM  inside  out. 

Thus  all  conspired— each  power  of  eye  and  ear, 
And  this  gay  month,  th*  enchantress  of  the  year, 
To  cheat  poor  me  (no  conjurer,  God  wot !) 

And  C m's  self  accomplice  in  the  plot. 

Can  you  then  wonder  if  I  went  astray  ? 

Not  bards  alone,  nor  lovers  mad  as  they — 

All  nature  day-dreatns  in  the  month  of  May, 

And  if  I  pluckM  '  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows  '— 

Who  walks  in  sleep,  needs  follow  most  his  nost. 

Thus  long  accustomed  on  the  twy-fork'd  hill. 

To  pluck  both  flower  and  floweret  at  my  will ; 

The  garden^s  maze,  like  No-man*s  land,  I  tread, 

Nor  common  law,  nor  statute  in  my  head ; 

For  my  own  proper  smell,  sight,  fancy,  feeling. 

With  autocratic  hand  at  once  repealing 

Five  acts  of  Par]iament  Against  private  stealing ! 

But  yet  from  C m,  who  despairs  of  grace  ? 

There^s  no  spring-gun  nor  man-trap  in  that  face ! 
Let  Moses  then  look  black,  and  Aaron  blue. 
That  look  as  if  they  had  little  else  to  do : 

For  C m  speaks.  *'  Poor  youth  I  he's  but  a  waif ! 

The  spoons  all  right?    The  hen  and  chickens  safi  ? 

Well,  well,  he  shall  not  forfeit  our  regards — 

The  Eighth  Commandment  was  not  made  for  Bards!*' 


ODB  FIOHTIKO  EDITOB. 


AN  EXPECTORATION, 


Or,  Splenetic  Exltmpon,  c 


'  rngjosfiil  Dipartare from  th»  OUy  of  Ct^ognt, 

BT  S.   T,    COLIStlMC. 


Aa  1  nm  Rhymer, 

And  iioir  Bt  least  a  merrj  one, 
Ur.  Hum's  Rudesheimer 

And  the  church  of  &t.  Gerjon 
Are  the  two  things  alone 
That  cleaerve  to  ha  Icoown 
Id  (he  boilj-and-soul-stinking  town  of  Cologne. 

EXPECTOSATION  THE  SECOND. 
In  Coin,  >  town  of  monks  and  bonea, 
And  pavemeota  tang'd  with  murderous  atonea ; 


And  rtga,  and  haga,  and  hideoni  wenchea; 

I  counted  two-and-aevent;  stenches, 

All  well-deflned,  and  KTeral  Blinks  I 

Ye  njmpha  that  reign  o'er  aewera  and  dnka. 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Don't  naah  your  cit;  of  Cologne  ; 

Itul  leli  nie,  nympha!  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  t 


OUB    FIGHTING    EDITO 


in  ofTcDsiTe  personalitiea  in  remarliing  oi 
duct  uid  charaelcr  of  public  men.  A  military  hero, 
who  would  perxiat  in  placing  himself  conspicuoualy 
before  the  world's  gaze,  received  a  coinoos  share  of 
what  be  considered  malignant  and  libellous  abuse, 
in  the  columna  of  the  said  "  Bull."  Hia  aoldier's 
anrit  resolved  on  revenge.  An  officer  and  a  gen- 
.tieman  could  not  demean  himself  by  calling  on  a 
hireliog  scribbler  for  honorable  satisbction !  no; 
he  would  horsewhip  the  miscreant  in  hla  own  den  1 
the  Bull  ahould  lie  tuken  by  the  horns!  Donning 
bis  uniform,  and  arming  himself  with  a  huge  whip, 
he  called  at  the  office  of  the  paper,  and,  scarcely 
concealing  hia  agitation,  inquired  for  the  editor. 
He  was  invited  by  a  cleric  to  take  a  aeat  in  an  inner 
roam — ho  complied,  and  was  kept  wailing  while  the 
clerk,  who  recognized  the  visitor,  ran  up  stairs  and 
informed  the  editorial  responsibililiea  of  his  name 
and  evident  purport.  After  an  aggravating  delay, 
which  served  considerably  to  increase  the  ill-lemper 
of  the  ofBcer,  the  door  opened,  and  a  coarse,  rough 
looking  man,  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  propor- 
tionate breadth  of  shoulder,  and  armed  with  a  ter- 
rific bludgeon,  entered  the  room ;  walking  up  to 
the  surprised  and  angry  vi«tor,  he  said.  In  a  Toice 
of  thunder, — "Are  you  (he  oUap  aa  wants  to  see 
mef"  "And  don't  let  me  ketch  you  coming  ag^i 

"Tout  no.    I  wish  to  sec  tho  editor  of  the  pa-    out  knowing  icAiU  you  want  and  «Ao  you  w 
per."  We're  always  ready  here  for  ail  sortA  o'  custoi  . 

""""'"■""■"  "  —army  or  navy— civil  or  niiiilarj — horBe,  foot,  U>d 

drag-goon 


wards  the  door,  l>owing  politely  to  tho  bnwn  befon 


"  That's  me  I     Tm  the  werry  man." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake." 

"Not*  morsel!  Tm  the  Aeoi-ftiWerof  the  BuU," 
■aid  the  fellow,  bringing  the  nobbed  end  of  his 
bludgeon  within  fearful  proclivity  to  tho  officer'e 

"You,  the  editor?    impoaalblel" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  aa  Tm  a  telling  a  lie?" 
roared  the  ruffian,  aa  he  again  raised  his  "  knotty 
argument." 

"Certainly  Dot — by  no  means  I"  said  the  officer, 
rapidly  cooling  down  \  and  draping  the  horsewhip 
and  his  wrath  at  the  same  time. 

"Worry  well,  theni   what  ore  you  wanting  wi' 

"A  mistake,  my  dear  air!  all  a  mistake.  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  another  person.  I'll  call  aomo  other 
time."    And  the  valiant  compUinaot  backed  to- 


When  the  clerk  informed  the  oocnplen  of  tka 
editoiial  sanctum  of  the  visit  of  the  Into  cohnNi, 
neither  Hook  nor  his  publiaher  cared  to  Ikoe  tb* 
1-koown  pugilist,  the  land'  *  * 
cinity,  waa  inataotly  sent 
slight  preparation  flttf^  him  for  the  part,  ii 
he  Bcquilled  himself  with  complete  aucceaa.  in* 
story  rapidly  circulated  ;  and  (hie  reputation  of  Aa 
/^Alin;  «{iforD/(A<  .ffwij  prevented  AmherreuoD- 
Birances  from  persona  who  fiinded  UwmadTM  •(• 
grieved  by  the  Ukut^  of  the  ■gam. 
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THE   STAGE    COACHMAN. 

BY  C.   J.   APPERLEY  (NIMROD). 


Let  us  revert  to  the  old-fashioned  Coachman  of 
former  days ;  and  we  know  not  how  we  can  better 
develop  his  character  and  calling,  than  by  letting 
him  at  once  speak  for  himself.  We  will,  then,  in- 
troduce him  in  conversation  with  his  box-passen- 
ger, on  his  first  start  from  a  country  town,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  metropolis.  But, 
reader,  observe  this: — no  coachman  of  the  old 
school,  nor  many  of  the  new,  say  a  word  to  their 
passengers  for  the  first  two  miles  of  the  journey. 
They  have  sundry  important  matters  to  occupy,  if 
not  monopolize,  their  ideas  for  the  time.  There  is 
the  way-bill;  the  parceb  to  be  dropped  on  the 
road ;  the  state  of  the  horses  since  their  last  jour- 
ney ;  a  calculation  of  their  own  lawful  receipts,  to- 
gether with  how  much  may  be  added  to  them  by 
the  help  of  the  short  pocket ;  and  sundry  other  af- 
fairs which  concern  only  themselves.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, suppose  the  ice  to  be  broken,  and  after  a 
slight  survey  of  his  person,  imagine  our  Jehu  of 
the  old  school,  thus  addressing  his  fellow-travel- 
ler:— 

Coiichman. — ^Booked  through,  sir  ? 

Passenger. — ^Yes. 

C.  Nice  day  for  your  journey,  and  you'll  find  this 
a  good  coach. 

P.  Not  very  fast. 

G.  If  she  aint  fast,  she  aint  slow ;  and  though 
she  loads  heavy,  she  keeps  her  time.  You'll  be  in 
Lunnon  to-morrow  morning,  sir,  as  the  clock  hits 
nine. 

P.  A  good  coach  for  coachman  and  guard,  I'll 
be  bound. 

C,  No  great  things,  sir.  We  docs  contrive  to 
make  tongue  and  buckle  meet,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
that's  all ;  although  I  have  been  a  coachman  thirty 
years  come  next  May,  I  am  worth  next  to  nothing. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  Fve  had  a  heavy  family,  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  help  of  the  short  pocket  now  and 
then,  I  know  not  what  would  have  'come  on  us. 

P.  Short  pocket ! 

C.  Some  calls  it  shouldering,  sir. 

P.  O,  I  understand  you  ;  you  mean  occasionally 
putting  some  money  into  your  own  pockets,  instead 
of  into  your  employer's  ? 

C.  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  I  can't  say  but  it  is  a 
bit  wrong,  but  a  coachman's  place  is  no  'hcritancc, 
and  there  aint  half-a-dozen  in  England  as  doesn't 
do  it,  and  very  few  proprietors  as  doesn't  know  it. 

P,  And  will  they  stand  it? 

C.  Not  all  on  'em,  sir ;  nor  some  passengers 
wont  if  they  knows  it.  For  instance : — ^thc  last 
journey  but  one,  I  axed  a  passenger  who  sat  be- 
hind me  on  the  roof,  if  he  would  walk  on  a  lit- 
tle way  on  the  road,  while  I  changed  horses,  and 
he  said  he  would.  At  last,  he  asked  me  whi/  f 
"Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  means  to  sicallow  you  this 
maminffJ"  '*  Swallow  me,"  said  he,  **  what  do  you 
mean  ?"  On  my  telling  him  I  meant  to  put  his  fare 
(it  was  but  a  trifle,  as  he  warnt  going  very  far,  nor 
wamt  on  the  bill)  into  my  own  pocket,  he  said,  he 
should  do  no  sich  thing.  Now,  says  I  to  myself, 
what  sort  of  a  chap  can  this  be  ?  And  who  do 
you  think  he  was?  Why,  a  Methodist  parson! 
Blow  me,  says  I  to  the  guard,  but  I  didn't  think 
there  was  as  much  honesty  in  all  the  Methodist 
parsons  in  the  world. 


P.  Then  all  proprietors  will  not  stand  shoulder- 
ing? 

C.  No,  sir.  I  lost  a  sarvice  by  only  shouldering 
a  soldier  two  stages,  and  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
shoulder  another  of  that  sort  of  live  lumber.  A 
proprietor  can  see  *em  a  mile  off  by  the  color  of 
their  coat,  and  the  feathers  in  their  cap. 

P,  Well,  it  was  no  feather  in  your  cap  ? 

C.  No,  nor  out  of  it,  for  the  coach  was  no  great 
things,  and  I've  been  on  this  ever  since. 

P.  Driving  must  be  a  healthy  occupation,  and  as 
you  say  you  have  been  a  coachman  nearly  thirty 
years,  you  prove  it  to  be  such,  for  you  look  hale 
and  hearty. 

C.  No  doubt  but  it's  healthy,  sir ;  that  is  to  say, 
provided  a  man  takes  his  natural  rest,  and  keeps 
the  right  hand  down.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
lay  rest  a  score  journeys  in  my  life,  except  when  I 
broke  this  here  leg,  and  had  my  hand  frost-bitten. 

P.  What  do  you  mean  by  keeping  the  right  hand 
down? 

C.  Why,  you  know,  sir  (smilinff)^  we  takes  the 
glass  in  the  right  hand ;  what  I  means  is,  not  to  take 
too  much  liquor. 

P.  What  do  you  call  too  much  liquor  ? 

C.  Why,  sir,  d'ye  see,  wc  stands  in  need,  and  es- 
pecially o^er  this  hig)i  and  cold  ground,  of  some- 
thing comfortable  to  keep  out  the  weather.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  called  myself  much  of  a 
drinker;  but  what  curious  notions  some  persons 
have  about  what  a  man  like  me  should  drink. 

P.  You  rather  might  say,  what  a  man  like  you 
does  drink,  or  ought  to  drink. 

C.  Well,  sir,  have  it  that  way,  if  you  like ;  a  few 
journeys  back,  I  had  a  doctor  on  the  box  along 
with  me,  and  he  would  have  it  that  hot  rum-and- 
water — and  that's  the  liquor  I  always  takes  on  the 
road — ^is  poison. 

P.  Poison! 

O.  Yes,  sir,  downright  poison ;  so  much  so,  he 
said,  he  was  quite  sure  that  two  glasses  every  day 
would  kill  a  man  in  three  years. 

P.  And  what  did  you  say  to  that  remark  ? 

C.  Why,  you  know,  sir,  it  warnt  for  me  to  con- 
tradict a  doctor ;  but  I  made  bold  to  ask  him,  what 
sort  of  stuff  he  thought  I  must  be  made  of,  for, 
said  1,  I  have  drunk  no  less  than  six  every  day,  on 
the  road,  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  besides  what 
I  takes  with  my  dinner  and  supper,  and  something 
comfortable  wit^h  my  pipe  at  night;  and  I  don't 
know  now,  whether  the  'surance  office  people 
wouldn't  have  my  life  before  the  doctor's,  for  ho 
looks  as  white  in  the  face  as  my  near  leader  does. 

P.  You  must  meet  with  all  sorts  of  people  in 
your  daily  vocation. 

C.  Yes,  and  of  all  sizes,  too ;  I  consider  myself 
no  small  weight ;  but  I  had  a  gentleman  alongside 
me  on  the  box  a  few  journeys  back,  that  made  mo 
look  like  a  shrimp.  I  axed  him  what  he  weighed, 
and  he  said,  six-and-twenty  stone  on  the  weigh- 
bridge— for  no  scales  would  hold  him. 

P.  Now  what  description  of  passengers  pay  you 
best? 

C.  Why,  sir,  next  to  a  drunken  sailor,  just  paid 
off,  there  is  nothing  like  Eton  schoolboys  and  Ox- 
ford gentlemen.  You  see,  sir,  when  they  leaves 
school,  or  the  'varsity,  they  are  very  happy  at  the 
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thoughu  «f  gclting  awttji  from  the  big  wigs,  and 
their  books  ;  and  when  they  retuma,  Ihcy  are  full 
of  rooQe;,  and  don't  think  much  of  a  fev  shil- 
ling. 

P.  But  the  dranhen  Bailor? 

C.  Pardon  nie,  hit  ;  I  don't  mean  to  say  all  sail- 
ors tre  drunkarde,  but  I  mean  to  aaj  this,  there's 
nothing,  in  our  line,  comes  near  a  aailor,  ■  lilllr 
imvng,  with  money  in  his  pocket.  When  I  drove 
the  o^  "  Lirerpool  Uarcurj,"  commonly  called  on 
the  road  (saving  yoor  presence),  the  "  liusy  Liver- 
pool," I  have  sacked  tvo  pounds  on  a  joaraoy  for 
weeks  together,  in  the  time  of  war ;  and  the  land- 
lord of  tlic  inn,  nl  which  the  coach  Mopped  lo 
breakfast,  has  been  heard  to  say,  it  was  worth  five 
handred  a-year  to  him. 

P.  How  could  that  be! 

C  How,  eirf  Why,  Jack,  you  sec,  could  never 
eat  nothing  at  that  time  in  the  morning;  but  call- 
ing for  something  to  drink  for  himwlf  and  mc88- 
matei,  would  chuck  down  half-a-gu!nes,  saying  be 
never  took  no  change. 

P.  And  how  came  you  to  lose  such  a  coach  as 
that? 

C.  Aye,  that's  the  job,  sir.  I  told  you  before 
our  nlacc  is  no 'heriloiice ;  we  had  a  bad  mishap; 
we  had  four  horses  and  three  passengers  all 
drowned  at  one  go. 

P.  And  was  yoii  the  caoae  of  it? 

O.  Worse  luck,  1  was. 

P.  Drunk,  I  fear. 

C.  No,  sir,  I  warnt  drank,  nor  wamt  sober.  I 
W09  what  we  calls  stale  drunk ;  the  liquor  wos  a 
dying  in  me,  like;  but  that  wamt  the  cause.  Ii 
wos  a  terrible  foggy  night ;  we  had  a  terrible  awk- 
ward bridge  Co  go  over;  and  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it^we  were  shocking  badly  horsed  in  that 
coach — every  one  of  the  team  that  night  was  blind. 
Kow  what  could  be  expected  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
with  only  one  eye  among  u?,  and  that  one  wos  mine  * 
I  missed  the  bridge ;  into  the  river  we  went,  drown- 
ing all  the  horses,  and  three  drunken  sailors  asleep. 
Id  the  inside.    Of  course,  I  got  the  sack. 

P.  And  what  arc  your  worst  payers  ? 

C.  Why,  God  bless  them,  sir — for  I  loves  them 
to  my  very  heart,  for  all  that,  and  have  had  tno 
heavy  families  by  two  wives — women  arc  the  worst, 
and  parsons  next.  Many  a  woman  thinks  she  be- 
haves handsome  if  she  gives  a  coachman  sliponcc 
for  driving  her  fifty  mile?,  and  helping  her  to  swear 
that  her  child  idnt  seven  years  old,  when  she  knows 
it  is  ten,  and  ought  to  pay  fuU  fare ;  and  as  to 
parsons,  you  might  as  well  eipecl  to  squeeze  blood 
out  of  turnips,  as  more  than  a  shilling  out  of  them, 
especially  those  who  have  their  hats  turned  up  be- 
hind, and  a  bit  of  a  rose  in  front,  like  that  nC  the 
nde  of  our  coach-horse's  bridle-fronts.  Kut  I 
sarvcd  one  of  them  out,  some  years  back.  I  hap- 
pened to  sweat  twice  on  the  journey,  when  he  mB<le 
that  an  excuse  for  not  giving  me  any  thing.  Well, 
Bir,  when  I  sets  him  down  at  his  house,  he  wanted 
his  carpet-bag;  and  also  a  heavy  trunk  that  was  on 
the  roof:  "You  shall  have  your  carpet-bag,  clr," 
said  I;  "butnayoti  have  done  your  duty,  I  must 
do  mint.  I  shall  take  your  tnmk  to  the  office,  and 
you  will  have  seven-and-six pence  to  pay  for  it."  If 
he  had  given  me  something,  you  see,  be  would  have 
had  nothing  to  pay  for  bis  trunk. 

P.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  yoa  distinguish 
your  horses,  when  you  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
them  to  the  various  horse-keepers  on  the  road. 


C.  Tou  see,  sir,  some  on  'em  are  named  by  na, 
and  others  by  the  horse-keepers.  For  example :— 
this  hero  near-wheeler  wos  christened  Alderman  ia 
the  stable,  because  ho  Is  such  a  devil  to  eat ;  sad 
his  partner,  1  calls  Lawyer,  l>ecauBC  he  want  do 
nothing  without  being  well  paid  for  it,  and  as  lililr 
as  he  can  help  then.  In  short,  be  is  a  sbilly  n*- 
cal,  and  no  more  minds  tho  whip  than  a  lobstei 
does  a  flea-bite. 
P.  And  what  do  you  call  your  present  leadenf 
V.  Why,  sir,  I  christened  them  both  myselC 
The  little  bay  horse  on  the  near-side,  I  calls  Bu- 
leycom,  because  he  was  bought  of  a  ptibllcan,  (hb 
brews  the  best  ale  on  this  road  ;  and  hia  partner, 

C.  Well ;  to  tell  you  the  plain  tmth,  sir,  she  ii 
much  like  my  first  wife  ;  God  rest  her  soul,  sha 
narutabad  kind  of  woman  neither;  but  terribls 
violent  If  put  out.  And  that's  the  case  with  that 
there  m:irc.  If  I  was  to  hit  her  two  or  three  timet, 
smartly,  under  the  bars — not  that  I  am  a-going  to 
insinuvate  that  my  poor  missis  and  I  ever  came  to 
blows — she  wouldn't  be  herself  again  for  aU  the 
rest  of  the  stage.  Then  again  vou  see,  she  wean 
something  like  a  shade  before  her  ev 
calls  a  mope,  and  tl 
we  calls  megrimy. 

P.  What  do  you  mean  f 

C.  Why,  if  she  runs  with  the  son  in  her  face,  she 
is  apt  to  be  taken  with  the  megrims,  and  then  ihe'l 
down  on  her  back  in  a  crack,  if  not  pulled  up. 

P.  Has  that  any  thing  to  do  with  temper! 

C.  T  shouldn't  wonder  if  It  has,  for  the  neigh- 
bors used  to  say,  my  wife  was  very  full  of  megrima, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  the  «bid« 
case  with  horses. 

P.  From  what  does  tt  proceed  T 

C.  I  can't  say  exactly ;  but  our  &rrier  lijt  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  bead.  Now  if  I  was 
to  give  my  opnion,  it  cornea  from  the  head  ia 
horses,  and  from  the  heart  in  women ;  but  both 
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arc  apt  to  be  queer  in  their  temper,  and  difficnlt  to 
handle,  so  as  always  to  keep  them  in  the  straight 
road.  Both,  jou  luiow,  sir,  are  given  to  bolt  at 
times,  and  now  and  then  kick  over  a  trace,  or  jump 
over  the  pole ;  not  that  I  am  a-going  to  insinuvate 
that  my  first  missis  ever  went  so  far  as  this,  at  least, 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

P,  But,  Coachman,  I  fear  your  trade  will  soon  be 
over ;  they  tell  me  we  are  to  have  steam-carriages 
on  the  road  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

C.  Oh,  sir,  that  wont  be  in  my  time  nor  in  yours ; 
the  guard  tells  me,  though,  that  our  Lunnun  man 
has  been  talking  about  them. 

P.  Who  do  you  mean  by  your  London  man  ? 

G.  He  who  drives  over  the  upper  ground  into 
Lunnun.  These  Lunnun  men,  you  see,  sir,  knows 
a  many  things  that  we  down  in  the  country  knows 
nothing  about. 

P.  Was  you  never  in  London  ? 

C  Never  could  reach  it,  sir ;  never  could  get  be- 
yoad  the  middle  ground.  It  aint  on  account  of 
ooachmanship,  for  I  wouldn^t  turn  my  back  to  any 
man  in  England,  in  our  line,  and  that  our  proprie- 
tors knows,  or  I  shouldn't  have  been  on  this  coach 
for  the  last  nineteen  years ;  the  stock  speaks  for  that ; 
but  the  truth  is,  we  country  coachmen  arnt  thought 
quite  *cute  enough  to  bring  a  coach— especially  a 
night  coach — in  and  out  of  Lunnun:  so  many 
thieves,  you  know.  A  brother  of  mine,  who  druv 
the  Holyhead  mail  through  Wales,  where  a  man 
aint  hanged  above  once  in  fifty  years,  was  done 
brown  the  first  week  he  druv  a  coach  into  Lunnun : 
a  man  comes  up  to  him  in  Piccadilly,  with  fine  lace 
on  his  hat,  and  says, — "Now,  coachman,  be  alive: 
my  master's  luggage;  there  it  is,  that  ere  carpet 
bag ;  so,  taking  the  first  that  was  handed  down  to 
him,  off  he  goes  with  it ;  and  of  course,  before 
night,  my  brother  was  off  the  coach.  Then  they 
tells  me,  some  of  them  llunnun  coachmen  are  quite 
like  gentlemen,  and  able  to  talk  with  gentlemen  on 
any  matter,  and 'in  any  language.  Our  Lunnun 
man,  indeed,  the  passengers  tells  me,  speaks  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  that  which  the  Jews  talks,  as  well. 
But  for  my  part,  I  thinks  some  of  those  fine  Lun- 
nun coachmen  are  a  little  above  their  situvation  ; 
not  but  what  I  would  have  every  man,  in  our  line, 
keep  himself  respectable.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  our  guard,  t'other  day,  when  he  told 
roc  he  met  one  of  what  they  calls  the  *'  swell-drags!- 
men"  out  of  Lunnun,  at  work  in  kid  glm'es,  and 
with  a  bunch  of  curls  sticking  out  on  the  off-side 
of  his  hat,  that  I  should  like  to  put  a  twitch  on  his 


nose,  and  trim  htm  about  the  head  as  we  do  a 
horse.  Td  put  the  dog-skina  on  him,  too;  what 
real  coachman  ever  druv  in  any  thing  but  dog-skin 
gloves  ?  It's  coming  it  too  strong,  sir.  Then  our 
guard  told  me  another  queer  go.  He  said  an  old 
fellow-servant  of  mine  had  given  notice  to  quit  his 
place  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  what  do  you 
think  that  place  is  ?  Why  no  less  than  thirty  miles 
in  and  out  of  Lunnun,  two  coaches  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  all  night-work!  Why,  I  reckon  the 
blockhead  wants  a  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

P.  I  think  your  friend  is  somewhat  unreasona- 
ble ;  but  I  don't  understand  one  expression  of 
yours.  You  speak  of  "  night-work,"  as  a  recom- 
mendation. 

V.  Nothing  like  **  night-work,"  sir,  for  a  coach- 
man. Proprietors  snug  in  bed  arter  a  certain 
hour ;  always  something  to  be  picked  up  on  such  a 
road  as  his. 

C.  But  you  must  suffer  in  cold  weather  ? 

C.  Can't  say  we  doesn't,  sir.  I've  had  my  box- 
coat  so  froze  that  it  could  not  be  unbuttoned  ;  ac- 
tually obliged  to  have  the  buttons  cut  ofi^  before  I 
could  get  out  of  it,  and  then  it  would  stand  up  for 
all  the  world  as  stiff  as  if  I  had  been  in  it.  Then 
meeting  a  storm  of  hail — sore  work  for  the  eyes, 
because,  you  see,  sir,  we  are  obliged  to  raise  the 
eyelid,  or  wo  can't — 

P.  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

C.  Why,  sir,  if  you'll  try,  you  will  find  that, 
though  you  can  see  the  wheel-horses,  and  half  way 
along  the  leaders'  backs,  with  your  eyelids  down, 
and  your  head  in  its  natural  place,  you  can't  see 
their  heads,  still  less  the  road  before  them,  unless 
you  raise  your  eyelids,  and  then  you  expose  your 
eyes  to  the  storm.  I  have  had  a  pellet  of  hail  strike 
my  one  good  eye,  ready  to  knock  it  out  of  the 
socket,  and  what  a  pretty  go  would  that  have  been. 

P.  Well,  driving  and  guarding  a  coach  through 
a  winter's  night,  or  even  a  winter's  day,  must  be 
punishing  work,  and  doubtless  attended  with  no 
small  degree  of  danger.  It  is  on  this  consideration 
that  I  always  feel  disposed  to  reward  coachmen  and 
guards  well ;  here  are  three  shillings  for  yourself, 
and  I  shall  pay  the  guard  where  we  leave  him. 

C.  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  I  shall  drink  your 
health  after  mv  dinner,  with  mv  usual  toast. 

P.  Pray  what  may  be  your  usual  toast  ? 

C.  *'  As  we  travel  through  life,  may  we  live  on 
the  road." 

P.  {to  himself).  Dum  vivimus,  vivamtu;  and 
very  well  translated. 


♦♦» 


CELESTIAL  CONFUSION. 

Of  Juno  the  ^hrew,  Jove  was  husband  and  brother — 
Minerva's  papa,  too,  without  any  mother. 
Thus  playing  the  part  of  himself  and  another : 

How  strange ! 

Venus  was  Vulcan's  half  wife  and  half  sister. 
And  proved  to  his  breast  a  perpetual  blister : 
Had  he  sold  her,  ne  ne'er,  by  the  bye,  would  have 
missed  her— 

How  strange ! 

Such  things  are  recorded  in  heathenish  song ; 
Such  things,  we  on  earth  say,  to  scandal  belong , 
But  the  gods — oh!    they're    always  above  doing 
wrong. 

How  strange ! 


EPIGRAMS. 

"  You're  a  thief,"  said  a  wag,  "  and  Pll  show  it," 

To  a  butcher,  with  angry  feeling ; 
"Tis  a  scandalous  fact,  and  you  know  it. 

That  knives  you  are  constantly  steeling  /" 

Cries  Sue  to  Will,  'midst  matrimonial  strife, 
" Cursed  be  the  hour  I  first  became  your  wife!" 
"By  all  the  powers,"  said  Will,  *'  but  that's  too  bad  I 
You've  cursed  the  only  civil  hour  we've  had." 

A  cockney  sportsman,  gunning,  to  a  country  squire 

declares. 
That  he,  one  mom,  'ere  breakfast  time,  shot  three 

and  thirty  hares. 
"Indeed!   shot  three  and  thirty  hares?"    "Yes, 

truly  I"  looking  big ; 
"Then,"  says  the  squire,  "you  surely  must  have 

Jired  at  a  wig  t" 
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PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON  LEVI,  ESQ.,  ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


REMEMBERED  AND  EDITED  BT  HIS  ARTICLED  PUPIL.   ANONYMOUS. 


Our  surprise  that  Mr.  Lovi  had  never  married 
was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Levi's  friends.  In  early 
youth,  he  is  reported  to  have  loved — ^aye,  loved 
madly,  deeply  (he  gave  her  a  watch  and  chain, 
which  cost  him  thirty  pounds).  Miss  Maud  Dogge- 
ry was  not  what  might  strictly  be  chilled  handsome, 
owing  to  a  large  port  wine  stain  on  the  left  cheek, 
shaped  exactly  like  a  huge  red  gooseberry.  (It  ap- 
pears that  two  days  before  Miss  Maud  was  born, 
her  mother  felt  an  inordinate  desire  to  drink  cham- 
pagne. It  was  not  gratified,  and  henco  the  poor 
child  was  marked  with  a  gooseberry.) 

Mr.  Levi  has  since  confessed  that  whenever  he 
made  love  to  her,  it  was  always  on  the  right  side, 
with  the  damaged  cheek  turned  to  the  wall.  He 
invariably  spoke  of  her  us  one  who,  even  if  she  had 
a  stain  upon  her  cheek,  had  none  upon  her  charac- 
ter ;  and  who,  if  not  positively  handsome  (even  on 
the  other  side  of  her  face  there  were  freckles  as  big 
as  chocolate  drops),  at  least  was  the  perfection  of 
maidenly  mo<iesty.  But  she  deceived  Mr.  Levi  in  a 
most  shameful  manner.  She  had  always  led  him  to 
suppose  that  her  fortune  amounted  to  £15,000 ;  and 
it  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  wedding  was  to 
have  taken  place  that  he  fortunately  discovered  that 
the  money  was  invested  in  Pennsylvanian  bonds. 
One  morning,  twenty  years  after  his  love  fit,  some- 
body told  Mr.  Levi  that  Miss  Maud  Doggery  was 
still  living.  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  governor — pale 
as  a  ground-glass  lamp  shade — throw  up  his  hands 
OS  he  exelainiod,  *'  Living?  Heavens!  what  an  es- 
cape 1  have  had !  and  the  vilhiins  told  me  she  was 
consumptive !"  In  the  afternoon,  he  came  into  our 
oiBce,  and  spoke  the  following  wonderful  proverbs : 

ON  WOMAN,  ETC. 

Remember  this,  my  boys.  In  Eden  there  was 
only  one  woman,  and  it  is  the  symbol  of  happiness. 
Would  that  it  had  been  a  Pearadise,  for  then  the 
apple  had  not  been  there.  The  source  of  all  evil 
was  apple  sauce. 

With  the  rib  of  man  was  woman  made.  In  her 
daughters  you  may  easily  trace  the  love  of  rib- 
bones. 

'At  the  first  wedding  ceremony,  the  bridegroom 
slept.  How  many  have  since  been  led  to  the  altar 
lulled  by  some  soft  soap-orifie. 

Woman  shared  the  apple  with  man,  but  she  took 
the  first  bite. 

This  was  the  curse  of  the  world :  "  Woman  shall 
love  fine  clothes,  and  man  shall  pay  for  them." 

No  sooner  had  Eve  seen  Sat(i)n  than  she  wished 
to  clothe  herself. 

Ask  a  woman  what  is  meant  by  happiness,  and 
she  will  reply,  "A  velvet  dress,  with  fourteen 
breadths  to  the  skirt." 

How  many  marry  that  they  may  wear  rich  gar- 
ments! Cambric  handkerchiefs  are  not  the  only 
things  that  can  be  drawn  through  a  wedding  ring. 

This  is  the  vanity  of  women :  "  Court  plumes  and 
the  largest  bussel." 

When  cats  wash  their  faces,  bad  weather  is  at 
hand ;  when  women  use  washes  to  their  complex- 
ions, it  is  a  true  sign  that  the  beauty  of  the  day  is 
gone. 

Many  powder  their  faces,  that  their  skins  may 


seem  white ;  it  is  as  a  poulterer  flours  an  old  hen, 
that  it  may  pass  for  a  tender  chicken. 

How  many  women  have  been  ruined  by  diamond", 
as  bird-catchers  entice  the  lark  from  heaven  to  eartb 
with  sparkling  glass. 

As  the  child  crows  at  the  shining  candle,  so  do 
women  at  glittering  gems ;  and  both  shall  bam 
their  fingers  if  they  touch  them. 

The  stepping-stone  to  fortune  ifl  not  to  be  found 
in  a  jeweller's  shop. 

Some  women  have  hearts  brittle  as  glass ;  he  that 
would  engrave  his  name  on  them  must  use  dia- 
monds. 

Brilliants  of  the  first  water  arc  those  giTen  to 
stay  the  wife's  first  fiood  of  tears. 

Anv  woman  will  listen  to  vour  suit  if  rou  first 

»  mm 

give  her  an  'earing ;  but  it  must  be  an  emerald  one. 

There  are  some  men  who  beat  their  wives,  and 
then  seek  the  hand  of  forgiveness  by  placing  jewels 
upon  their  fingers.  They  follow  the  inscriptions  on 
their  street-doors,  "  Knock  and  ring !" 

All  women  have  hearts,  but  often  it  is  with  them 
as  with  oaks — the  heart  is  the  hardest  part. 

No  chain  is  so  strong  as  the  banns  of  marriage. 

She  who  wears  false  ringlets  is  like  a  fire  of  green 
wood ;  it  has  curh^  of  smoke,  but  he  who  would  kin- 
dle the  flame  must  puff  vigorously. 

As  birds  are  snared  with  hairs,  so  are  many  men 
with  a  woman's  head-dress. 

She  who  dyes  her  locks,  is  like  a  desperate  gam- 
bler, who  makes  his  last  venture,  and  risks  all  upon 
the  hazard  of  the  die. 

Tou  may  tell  the  ages  of  horses  and  of  women 
by  their  teeth — with  a  horac  by  looking  at  them, 
with  a  woman  by  asking  how  old  she  is;  and  if  she 
shows  her  teeth,  be  sure  that  she  is  advanced  in 
years. 

Like  the  colored  bottles  in  a  chemist^s  window,  v 
rouge  on  the  cheeks  of  a  maiden  ;  it  attracts  tho 
passers  by,  but  all  know  the  drug  they  advertise. 

Shun  vermilion  cheeks.  They  are  the  red  danger 
signals  on  the  marriage  lines. 

Beware  of  the  hare's  foot — ^it  leaves  the  footprints 
of  Time  behind  it. 

Showmen  hang  paintings  before  their  booths 
and  women  carrv  color  on  their  faces.  Let  anv  ex* 
amine  the  inward  worth,  and  it  shall  be  nothing  to 
the  outward  show. 

She  who  is  in  haste  for  the  wedding  says,  "  Tbt 
more  bussel  the  more  speed." 

The  voice  of  the  virgin  is  soft  as  the  cooing  of 
the  wood-pigeon  on  St.  valentine's  day.  Her  laugh* 
tcr  is  like  the  sound  of  distant  bells  ringing  for  i 
wedding. 

She  is  timid  as  a  Highland  doe.  Ho  who  wouM 
creep  near  to  her  must  do  it — as  deer-stalken  do-* 
on  his  knees. 

At  the  voice  of  a  man  she  flies,  as  ft  gftseDe  at 
the  roaring  of  a  lion. 

But  no  sooner  has  she  tasted  wedding-cake,  than 
she  grows  bold,  as  the  tiger  that  has  eaten  raw  food. 

Henceforth  she  shall  be  bold,  as  a  serraut  tbtt 
has  discovered  vour  secret. 

Her  voice  shall  sound  like  a  circus-gong  at  a  frir, 
t<>lling  that  the  scenes  in  the  ring  ftitt  oboat  to  coa- 
mence. 


DID  YOU   KVEB? 
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Choose  not  yoar  wives  as  you  do  grapes,  from 
the  bloom  on  them. 

He  who  marries  a  pretty  face  only,  is  like  a  buyer 
of  cheap  furniture — ^the  Tarnish  that  caught  the  eye 
will  not  endure  the  fire-side  blaze. 

Better  is  love  and  gingham,  than  coldness  and 
cashmeres. 

Woman  is  the  only  female  in  creation  that  sings : 
have  no  piano  in  your  house. 

How  many  go  to  be  married  because  there  will 
be  a  carriage  to  bring  them  home  from  church. 

None  can  tell  how  much  they  love  their  husbands 
as  those  that  marry  for  money. 

To  be  married,  women  will  endure  much.  Though 
they  be  caged  up  as  a  parrot,  still  they  complain 
not  if  they  have  the  ring  to  play  with. 

The  house-keeping  book  is  the  thunder-cloud  of 
marriage.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  lightening 
of  the  husband's  purse. 

It  is  as  the  magic  portfolio  shown  by  conjurers. 
The  trick  consists  in  getting  out  of  it — without  be- 
ing found  out — ^bonnets,  shawls,  and  dresses  enough 
to  fill  a  wardrobe. 

The  girl  who  chooses  her  husband  for  his  gold, 
has  a  heart  of  quartz  attached  to  a  nugget. 

Every  woman  leaves  her  husband  "for  ever**  at 
least  three  times  in  her  life,  as  folk  striking  a  bar- 
gain pretend  to  leave  the  shop,  hoping  to  be  called 
back,  and  gain  by  the  aftificc. 

The  heart  that  breaks  too  easily  is  like  an  empty 
nut,  that  cracks  readily  from  its  very  emptiness. 

As  harp-strings  snap  with  the  damp,  so  do  a  hus- 
band's strongest  resolves  with  the  tears  of  his  wife. 

Beware  of  girls  with  red  hair :  they  are  deceitful 
as  foxes. 

Shun  them,  as  the  mariner  shuns  the  lighthouse 
with  its  head  of  flames.  For  there  are  the  hidden 
rocks  of  deceit  that  would  wreck  your  happiness. 

Though  they  should  grease  their  curls  into  dark- 
ness :  still  will  their  redness  be  shown  by  their  ac- 
tions. 

The  foolish  virgins  were  red-haired  girls  who  had 
no  oil ;  so  that  tlie  bridegroom  discovered  their 
locks  of  fire.  * 


Avoid  dark-haired  girls :  their  love  is  as  the  blow 
of  a  cudgel 

They  are  fierce  as  strong  drink,  but  lack  sweet- 
ness ;  sugar  will  not  dissolve  in  their  high  spirit. 

They  remember  long  an  angry  word ;  as  ale  turns 
sour  with  thunder. 

Maidens  with  brown  hair  are  pleasant  as  bread 
that  has  been  well  baked — all  kissing  crust. 

She  who  has  golden  hair  should  be  loved  by  a 
heart  of  leather,  for  that  cannot  break. 

They  are  loving  as  spaniels,  and  as  faithless ;  and 
he  who  whistles  last  shall  be  followed. 

Remember  this,  ye  wives.  Be  not  too  affection- 
ate ;  without  bitters  there  were  no  sweets. 

As  men  take  sour  olives  that  they  may  relish  their 
wine  the  more,  so  well-administered  crossness  will 
give  fresh  flavor  to  your  love. 

Women,  beware  of  scandal,  or  it  will  crush  you ; 
as  sometimes  a  word  spoken  in  the  snowy  Alps  will 
bring  down  an  avalanche. 

The  girdle  of  beauty  is  not  a  stay-lace. 

This  is  the  only  excuse  for  tight  lacing.  A  good 
housewife  should  have  no  waste. 

The  wisest  man  is  a  batch  o'lore. 

All  women  dislike  the  words,  "  Love,  honor,  and 
obey.**  According  to  them  it  should  be,  "Love, 
honor,  and  a  ba-6f  .** 

Forty  is  the  turnpike-gate  on  the  road  to  the 
church ;  none  can  pass  it  unless  they  have  money. 

When  a  maid  takes  to  spaniels  or  parrots,  it 
means  that  her  beauty  is  gone  to  the  dogs,  and 
that  henceforth  her  life  is  a  birdon  to  her. 

The  mouth  of  a  wise  woman  is  like  a  money-box 
which  is  seldom  opened,  so  that  much  treasure 
comes  forth  from  it. 

Store  up  this  truth,  0  woman!  Be  charitable 
unto  thy  fallen  sister.  Imitate  not  the  stags,  that 
chase  from  their  herd  their  wounded  companion. 

The  wise  wife  opposes  wrath  with  kindness.  A 
sand-bag  will  stop  a  cannon-ball  by  its  yielding. 

The  smell  of  the  dinner  is  the  incense  of  domes- 
tic love. 

A  good  woman  is  like  a  Cremona  fiddle;  age 
only  makes  its  tone  the  sweeter. 


»♦♦ 


DID    YOU   EVER? 


Did  you  ever  know  a  sentinel  who  could  tell 
what  building  ho  was  keeping  guard  over  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  cab-man,  or  a  ticket  porter, 
with  any  change  about  him  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  tradesman  asking  for  his 
account,  who  had  not  **a  bill  to  take  up  on  Fri- 
day?** 

Did  you  erer  know  an  omnibus  cad  who  would 
not  engage  to  set  you  down  within  a  few  yards  of 
any  place  within  the  bills  of  mortality  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  turnpike  man  who  could  be 
roused  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it 
wanted  that  much  of  midnight? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of  family  snuffers  which 
had  not  a  broken  spring,  a  leg  deficient,  or  half  an 
inch  of  the  point  knocked  off? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  lodging-house  landlady  who 
would  own  to  bugs? 

Bid  you  ever  know  the  Boots  at  an  inn  call  you 
too  early  for  the  morning  coach  ? 

Did  yoi^  ever  know  a  dancing-master*s  daughter 
who  was  not  to  excel  Taglioni? 
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Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  did  not  think  he 
could  poke  the  fire  better  than  you  could? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  Frenchman  admire  Water- 
loo Bridge  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  housemaid  who,  on  your 
discovering  a  fracture  in  a  valuable  China  jar,  did 
not  tell  you  it  was  "  done  a  long  time  ago/*  or  that 
it  was  "  cracked  before  ?'* 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  didn*t  consider 
his  walking-stick  a  better  walking-stick  than  your 
walking-stick  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  penny-a-liner  who  was  not 
on  intimate  terms  with  Lytton  Bulwer,  Capt.  Mar- 
ry att,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Tom  Hood,  Washington 
Irving,  and  Rigdum  Funnidos  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  hatter  who  was  not  pre- 
pared to  sell  you  as  good  a  hat  for  ten  and  sixpence 
as  the  one  you*ve  got  on  at  five  and  twenty  shil- 
lings? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  red-haired  man  who  had  a 
very  clear  notion  of  where  scarlet  began  and  auburn 
terminated? 


TSE  SA.yiNOB   OF   SYDHEV   BMITB. 


THE    8ATINGS    OF    SYDNEY    SMITH. 


HiBiTDiL  Bore. — Lord  Chpslcrton  we  h»Te 
often  met  with,  md  Eufl'crcd  a  gaoii  deal  from  bis 
lordsbip:  ft  hoTy,  pompoun,  meddling  peer,  occu- 
pying ■  great  Bbare  of  the  convenution — mjing 
thinjpi  in  ten  words  which  required  only  two,  and 
ovidenlly  convinced  that  he  ia  nuLklng  a  great  irii- 
presEion ;  e.  large  man  witii  a  large  lie:id,  and  >  very 
c.indid  manner.  Knowing  enough  to  torment  h)>i 
fctlow  crcalurea,  not  to  instruct  tlivm ;  the  intimate 
of  young  ladioB,  and  the  natural  butt  and  target  of 
wit.  It  tt  eaay  to  talk  of  carnirorous  animals  and 
beaflta  of  prey ;  but  does  such  a  man,  who  lays  waste 
m  whole  ciTilized  party  of  beiiige  br  prosing,  reflect 
upon  the  joy  he  Bpoils,  and  the  misery  lie  creati'g. 
Id  the  course  of  hia  life?  and  that  any  one  who  lie- 
tenB  to  him  through  politeneM,  would  prefer  tooth- 
ache or  earache  to  liis  convorsation  ?  Does  he  con- 
rider  the  eitremo  uneaainesa  which  enaues  when 
the  company  have  diiieoTcred  a  man  to  bo  an  ex- 
tremely absurd  pcreon,  at  the  name  time  that  it  is 
■hsolulely  hnposaible  10  convey,  Uy  words  or  man- 
ner, the  moat  distant  Bu^picton  of  the  di;<corcry? 
And,  tben.  who  puiii»hcB  tiiis  bore  *  Wliat  Hesaioni 
or  what  aivuzesfurbim?  What  bill  is  found  against 
him?  Who  indicts  liim?  When  the  judges  have 
gone  their  vernal  and  autumnal  roundi,  the  ahcep- 
Kli'aler  disoppears — the  swindler  gets  ready  for  the 
lliiy — the  solid  parts  of  the  murderer  are  preserved 
in  anatomical  collections.  But  after  twcntv  venrs 
of  crime,  the  bore  is  discovered  in  the  aanie'b'ouw, 
In  the  same  attitude,  eutiti);  the  Bamo  soup — uutricd 
— unpunishc  d — uu  disavcted. 

Honk  Lewis's  Traofpt  of  Alfosbo. — This  tra- 
gedy dcliglita  in  GiploBJons.  Aifouso's  enijiirc  ia 
destroyed  by  a  blast  of  gunpowder,  and  rcBtorert  by 
a  clap  of  thunder.  After  the  death  of  Cceaario,  and 
a  short  eibonatioa  to  ibat  purpoao  by  Oreino,  all 
the  conspirators  fall  down  In  a  thunderclap,  ask  par- 
don of  tlic  kitig,  and  are  forgiven.  This  miilure 
of  physical  and  moral  power  ia  beautiful  I  How  in- 
teresting a  water-Apout  would  appear  among  Hr. 
Lewix's  kings  and  queens.  We  aniioiuly  look  for- 
ward, in  his  neit  tragedy,  to  a  fall  of  snow,  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  or  eipect  a  plot  shall  gradually 
unfold  itself  by  means  of  a  general  thaw. 

Ahericah  Ice. — Shortly  after  the  repudiation  of 
the  Ponnaylvanian  bonds,  Sydney  Sniilli  waa  shown 
a  lump  of  American  ice,  upon  which  he  remarked, 
"  That  he  was  glad  to  see  any  tiling  solvent  come 
from  America. 

CiKNieitLB. — Sydney  Smith  is  asid  to  have  given 
some  advice  to  the  bishop  of  Xcw  Zealand,  previous 
to  his  departure,  recommending  him  to  have  regard 
to  the  minor  as  well  oa  to  the  more  grave  dutiea  of 
his  station — to  be  given  to  hospitality — and,  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  taatcs  ofliis  native  gueals,  never  to 
be  without  a  smoked  little  boy  in  the  hacon  sack,  and 
a  cold  clergyman  on  the  side-lKiard.  "And  as  for 
myself,  my  ioni,"  ho  concluded,  "all  I  can  say  is, 
ttiat  I  hope  you  will  not  disagree  with  tho  man  that 
eats  you  1" 

A  Dinner  Pabtt. — An  excellent  and  well-ar- 
nuiged  dinner  is  a  most  pleasing  occurrence,  and  a 

Sroat  triuniph  of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  only  the 
ascending  morsel  and  the  envelofung  sauce,  but  i 
the  rank,  wealth,  wit,  and  beauty  which  surround  | 


the  meats ;  the  learned  management  of  light  lod 
heat;  the  silent  and  ra[Hd  senjces  of  the  iKpud- 
ants;  the  smiling  and  sedulous  host,  protT'Ting 
gusts  and  relishes;  the  eiotic  bottles;  the  nn' 
bossed  plate;  the  pleasant  remarks;  the  haniUeiM 
drt!saes:  the  cunning  artifices  in  fruit  and  farini! 
The  Iioiir  of  dinner,  tn  short,  includes  eveiv  tlilig 
of  sensual  and  intellectual  gratification,  wltieli  > 
great  nation  glories  in  producing. 

DirELLtNO. — Though  barbamua  In  ciiiliied,  is  i 
highly  civihzed  institution  among  barbarous  peopk'; 
and  when  comiiared  to  assassi notion,  ia  a  prodlgioiu 
victory  gwned  over  human  passions. 

Bt-RNixa  Chimnet-Swebi*. — A  Uirge  party  ire 
invited  lo  dinner,  a  great  dieptay  is  to  Iw  atie; 
and  about  an  hour  before  dinner,  there  is  an  alans 
tliut  the  kitchen  chimney  is  on  fire  I  It  is  iniposii' 
blc  to  put  off  the  distinguished  pernons  who  ire  ti- 
pected.  It  gets  very  late  for  the  soup  and  fch; 
the  cook  is  frantic ;  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  the 
sable  consolation  of  the  master  chimney-sweeper; 
and  up  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  chimnvj  ii 
sent  one  of  the  miserable  little  infants  oflhebnifli! 
There  is  a  positive  prohibition  of  this  praciicr,  ind 
an  enactment  of  penalties  in  one  of  the  acts  of  Fa^ 
liament  which  respect  chimney-sweepers.  Bin  irbit 
matters  acts  of  Parliament,  when  the  pleasure!  of 
genteel  people  are  concerned  ?  or  what  ia  a  touted 
child,  compared  to  the  agonies  of  the  mtslreuof 
the  house  with  a  deranged  dinner? 

ENJOTHEitT  OF  Li^x. — Eunuj,  wretchedness,  me- 
lancholy, groans,  and  sighs,  are  the  offering  which 
the«e  unliappy  Metbodista  make  to  a  Deity,  *ho  hu 
covered  the  earth  with  gay  colors,  and  scented  it 
with  rich  perfumes ;  and  shown  us,  by  the  plan  ud 
order  of  bis  works,  that  he  has  given  to  man  some- 
thing better  than  a  bare  existence,  and  scatli'red 
over  his  creation  a  thousand  superfluous  joys,  wlilcb 
are  totally  uuoeccssary  to  the  mere  support  of  life. 

B1TI.1.S. — A  buU  Is  eiactiy  the  counterpart  of » 
witticism:  for  as  wit  duKovers  real  relation!  itiit 
are  not  apparent,  bulls  admit  apparent  relilions 
that  arc  not  real.  The  pleasure  arising  from  bulli, 
proceeds  from  our  surprise  at  suddenly  discovering 
two  things  to  be  dissimilar  in  which  a  reseniblance 
might  havo  been  suspected.  The  same  doctrine 
will  apply  to  wit  and  bulls  In  action.  Fnicticslirii 
discovers  connection  or  relation  between  actioni, 
in  which  duller  understandings  discover  none :  ud 
practical  bulls  originate  from  an  apparent  relition 
between  two  actions  which  more  correct  unllr^ 
standings  immediately  perceive  to  have  none  it  ill 
in  the  lalo  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  rebels,  who  hid 
conceived  a  high  degree  of  indignation  agtioit 
rame  great  baiter,  passed  a  reaolution  that  ibfT 
would  burn  his  notes  ; — which  they  accordingly  i^d, 
witii  great  assiduity;  fo^etting,  tiiat  In  burning 
his  notes,  they  were  destroying  hU  debts,  andihil 
for  every  note  which  went  into  the  flamea,  a  comf- 
pondent  value  went  into  the  banker's  pocket.  A 
gentleman,  in  speaUng  of  a  nobleman's  wife,  of 
great  rank  and  fortune,  lamented  very  much  tlit 
nhe  had  DO  children.  A  medical  gentleman  wbo 
present  observed,  that  to  have  no  chlldien  ■■) 
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itance  of  this  branch  of  the  ridiculous,  and  jou  will 
ilways  find  an  apparent  relation  of  ideas  leading  to 
ft  complete  inconsistency.  There  are  some  bulls  so 
extremely  fallacious,  that  any  man  may  imagine 
bimself  to  hare  been  betrayed  into  them ;  but  these 
ftre  rare ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  a  poor,  contemptible 
species  of  amusement ;  a  delight  in  which  evinces  a 
rery  bad  taste  in  wit. 

Classical  Glory. — ^Dr.  Genge,  the  celebrated 
Grecian,  upon  hearing  the  praises  of  the  great  king 
of  Prussia,  entertained  considerable  doubts  whether 
the  king,  with  all  his  victories,  knew  how  to  conju- 
^te  a  Greek  verb  in  fi. 

Charades. — If  they  are  made  at  all,  they  should 
be  made,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  the  offender 
should  be  instantly  hurried  off  to  execution,  and 
be  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  dulness,  without 
being  allowed  to  explain  to  the  executioner,  why  his 
first  is  like  Iiis  second,  or  what  is  the  resemblance 
between  his  fourth  and  his  ninth. 

Materialtsv. — Sydney  Smith  was  once  dining 
with  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  indulging,  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  best  possible  taste,  both  before  and 
daring  dinner,  in  a  variety  of  freethinking  specula- 
tions, and  ended  by  avowing  himself  a  materialist. 
'*  Very  good  soup  this,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "  Qui, 
Monsitur,  c\it  e.xeellente,^'*  **  Pray,  sir,  do  you  be- 
lieve in  a  cook  V 

Official  Dress. — ^The  Americans,  we  believe, 
are  the  first  persons  who  have  discarded  the  tailor 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  his  auxiliary 
the  barber — two  persons  of  endless  importance  in 
codes  and  pandects  of  Europe.  A  judge  adminis- 
ters justice,  without  a  calorific  wig  and  party-color- 
ed gown,  in  a  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  is  obeyed, 
however ;  and  life  and  property  are  not  badly  pro- 
tected in  the  United  States.  We  shall  be  de- 
nounced by  the  laureate  as  atheists  and  jacobins ; 
but  we  must  say,  that  we  have  doubts  whether  one 
atom  of  useful  influence  is  added  to  men  in  impor- 
tant situations  by  any  color,  quantity,  or  configura- 
tion of  cloth  and  hair.  The  true  progress  of  refine- 
ment, we  conceive,  is  to  discard  all  the  mountebank 
drapery  of  barbarous  ages.  One  row  of  gold  and 
fat  fidls  off  after  another  from  the  robe  of  power, 
uid  is  picked  up  and  worn  by  the  parish  beadle  and 
the  exhibitor  of  wild  beasts.  Meantime,  the  afflict- 
ed wiseacre  mourns  over  equality  of  garment,  and 
irotteth  not  of  two  men,  whose  doublets  have  cost 
alike,  how  one  shall  command  and  the  other  obey. 

PuLPrr  Eloquknci. — Pulpit  discourses  have  in- 
lensibly  dwindled  from  speaking  to  reading;  a 
practice,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  stifle  every  germ  of 
eloquence.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the 
heart,  that  mankind  can  be  very  powerfully  affect- 
ed. What  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  an  orator 
delivering  stale  indignation,  and  fervor  of  a  week 
old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  passions, 
written  out  in  German  text ;  reading  the  tropes 
uid  apostrophes  into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ar- 
dor of  his  mind ;  and  so  affected  at  a  preconcerted 
line  and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any 
further  I 

iMPTJknNiNCB  OF  AN  OPINION. — ^It  is  always  con- 
udered  as  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  England,  if  a 
man  of  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  has 
ioy  opinions  at  all  upon  important  subjects. 


Prison  Ritirkment. — Since  the  benevolent  How- 
ard al  tacked  our  prisons,  incarceration  has  become 
not  only  healthy,  but  elegant ;  and  a  county  jail  is 
precisely  the  place  to  which  any  pauper  might  wish 
to  retire,  to  gratify  his  taste  for  magnificence  as 
well  as  comfort.  Upon  the  same  principle,  there  is 
some  risk  that  transportation  will  be  considered  one 
of  the  surest  roads  to  honor  and  wealth ;  and  that 
no  felon  will  hear  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty^^  without 
considering  himself  as  cut  off  in  the  fairest  career 
of  prosperity. 

Parasites. — ^Nature  descends  down  to  infinite 
smallnoss.  A  great  man  has  his  parasites ;  and  if 
you  take  a  large,  buzzing  blue-bottle  fly,  and  look 
at  it  in  a  microscope,  you  may  see  twenty  or  thirty 
little  ugly  insects  crawling  about  it,  which,  doubt- 
less, think  their  fly  to  be  the  bluest,  grandest,  mer- 
riest, most  important  animal  in  the  universe ;  and 
are  convinced  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  if  it 
ceased  to  buzz. 

The  Theatre. — There  is  something  in  the  word 
PlayhouM  which  seems  so  closely  connected,  in  the 
minds  of  some  people,  with  sin  and  Satan,  that  it 
stands  in  their  vocabulary  for  every  species  of 
abomination.  And  yet  why?  Where  is  every 
feeling  more  roused  in  favor  of  virtue  than  at  a 
good  play?  Where  is  goodness  so  feelingly,  so 
enthusiastically  learned?  What  so  solemn  as  to. 
see  the  excellent  passions  of  the  human  heart  called 
forth  by  a  great  actor,  animated  by  a  great  poet  ? 
to  hear  Siddons  repeat  what  Shakspere  wrote  ?  To 
behold  the  child  and  his  mother — ^the  noble  and 
the  poor  artisan — ^tho  monarch  and  his  su'bjects — 
all  ages  and  all  ranks  convulsed  with  one  common 
passion — wrung  with  one  common  anguish,  and, 
with  loud  sobs  and  cries,  doing  involuntary  homage 
to  the  God  that  mafle  their  hearts  I  What  wretcn- 
ed  infatuation  to  interdict  such  amusements  as 
these !  What  a  blessing  that  mankind  can  be  al- 
lured from  sensual  gratification,  and  find  relaxation 
and  pleasure  in  such  pursuits ! 

Use  and  Abuse. — A  certain  authoress  interdicts 
cards  and  assemblies.  No  cards,  because  cards  are 
employed  in  gaming ;  no  assemblies,  because  many 
dissipated  persons  pass  their  lives  in  assemblies. 
Carry  this  but  a  little  further,  and  we  must  say,  no 
wine,  because  of  drunkenness ;  no  meat,  because  of 
gluttony ;  no  use,  that  there  may  be  no  abuse  1 

Men  and  Beasts. — ^I  have  sometimes,  perhaps, 
felt  a  little  uneasy  at  Exeter  ^Change,  from  contrast- 
ing the  monkeys  with  the  *prentice-boys  who  are 
teazing  them ;  but  a  few  pages  of  Locke,  or  a  few 
lines  of  Milton,  have  always  restored  me  to  tran- 
quillity, and  convinced  me  that  the  superiority  of 
men  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Narrow-minded  Persons. — A  narrow-minded 
person  has  not  a  thought  beyond  the  little  sphere 
of  his  own  vision.  "The  snail,"  say  the  Hindoos, 
"  sees  nothing  but  his  own  shell,  and  thinks  it  the 
grandest  palace  in  the  universe." 

Frightful  to  Think  of. — ^An  injudicious  adhe- 
rent of  Mr.  Percival,  the  colleague  of  Canning,  hav- 
ing mentioned  drugs  among  the  articles  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  English  ships,  in  order  to  make  the 
French  more  disposed  for  peace,  the  opportunity 
which  it  offered  to  Sydney  Smith  for  displaying  his 
powers  of  ridicule,  was  too  tempting  to  be  lost,  and 
he  has  thus  *  shown  up*  the  affair,  in  the  *  Letters 
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of  Peter  Plumley :'  "What  a  sublime  thought," 
exclaims  Peter,  "  that  no  purge  can  now  be  taken 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Garonne;  that  the 
bustling  pestle  is  still,  the  canorous  mortar  mute, 
and  the  bowels  of  mankind  locked  up  for  fourteen 
degrees  of  latitude  I  When,  I  should  be  curious  to 
know,  were  all  the  powers  of  crudity  and  flatulence 
fully  explained  to  his  majesty's  ministers?  At 
what  period  was  this  great  plan  of  conquest  and 
constipation  fully  developed?  In  whose  mind  was 
the  idea  of  destroying  the  pride  and  the  plasters  of 
France  first  engendered  ?  Without  castor  oil  they 
might,  for  some  months,  to  be  sure,  have  carried 
on  a  lingering  war ;  but  can  they  do  without  bark  ? 
Will  the  people  live  under  a  government  where  an- 
timonial  powders  cannot  be  procured  ?  Will  they 
bear  the  loss  of  mercury?  *  There's  the  rub.* 
Depend  upon  it,  the  absence  of  materia  medica  will 
soon  bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  the  cry  of 
Bourbon  and  bolus  burst  forth  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Mediterranean." 

Education  at  Botany  Bat. — Sydney  Smith,  in 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  educating  the  children  of 
the  convicts  at  Botany  Bay,  humorously  remarks, 
"  Nothing  but  the  earliest  attention  to  the  habits 
of  children,  can  restrain  the  erratic  finger  from  the 
contiguous  scrip,  or  prevt.*nt  the  hereditary  tenden- 
cy to  larcenous  abstractions." 

Ecclesiastical  Jokes. — Sydney  Smith  has  been 
blamed  for  pushing  his  jests  to  an  extremity  that 
deserved  Dr.  Johnson's  rebuke  on  the  employment 
of  "idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sentences 
taken  from  the  fcscriptures ;  a  mode  of  merriment 
which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  profaneness,  and  a 
witty  man  disdains  for  its  ease  and  vulgarity."  For 
instance,  his  description  of  Rogers'  dining  room — 
"  a  blaze  of  light  above,  and  below  nothing  but 
darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Also,  the  oft- 
quoted  reply  to  Landseer,  the  great  animal  painter, 
who  wished  him  to  sit  for  his  picture — **  Is  thy  ser- 
vant a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?"  And 
again,  his  well-known  answer  to  a  friend,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  non-payment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
interest,  congratulated  him  on  his  happy  circum- 
stances. "  And  you,"  said  Smith,  in  the  words  of 
Paul,  *'  Would  that  you  were  altogether  such  as  I 
am^-except  these  bonds  I" 

TiRGiLiAN  Pun. — Smith  proposed,  as  a  motto  for 
Bishop  Burgess,  brother  to  the  well-known  fish 
sauce  purveyor, 

Orati  Jampridem  saucia  card. 

The  Wrong  Word. — Preaching  a  charity  sermon, 
he  frequently  repeated  the  assertion  that  English- 
men were  distinguished  for  the  love  of  their  species. 
The  collection  happened  to  be  inferior  to  his  ex- 
pectations, and  he  said  that  he  had  evidently  used 
the  wrong  word — ^his  expression  should  have  been, 
that  they  were  distinguished  for  their  love  of  their 
specie. 

Samaritans. — Yes!  you  find  people  ready 
enough  to  do  the  Samaritan,  without  the  oil  and 
two  pence. 

Stagk-Coach  Travelling. — ^Most  people  sulk  in 
stage-coaches;  I  always  talk.  I  have  had  some 
amusing  journeys  from  this  habit.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  gentleman  in  the  coach  with  me,  with  whom 
I  had  been  conversing  for  somo  time,  suddenly  | 


looked  out  of  the  window  as  we  approached  Yoik 
and  said,  *  There  is  a  very  clever  man,  they  wy, 
but  a  d —  odd  fellow,  lives  near  here — Sydney 
Smith,  I  believe.*  *  He  may  be  a  very  odd  fellow,' 
said  I,  taking  off  my  hat  to  him,  and  laughing,  *uid 
I  dare  say  he  is ;  but  odd  as  he  is,  he  is  here,  very 
much  at  your  service.'  Poor  man !  I  thought  he 
would  have  sunk  into  his  boots,  and  vanished 
through  the  bed  of  the  carriage,  he  was  so  di^ 
tressed ;  but  I  thought  I  had  better  tell  him  tt 
once,  or  he  might  proceed  to  say  I  had  murdered 
my  grandmother,  which  I  must  have  resented,  you 
know. 

On  another  occasion,  some  years  later,  when  go- 
ing to  Brougham  Hall,  two  raw  Scotch  girls  got  in- 
to the  coach  in  the  dark,  near  Carlisle.  *It  is  very 
disagreeable  getting  into  a  coach  in  the  dark,'  ex- 
claimed one,  after  arranging  her  bandboxes;  'one 
cannot  see  one's  company?  *Vcry  true,  ma'am, 
and  you  have  a  great  loss  in  not  seeing  me,  for  1 
am  a  remarkably  handsome  man.'  *No,  sir!  are 
you  reaUy  ?'  said  both.  *  Yes,  and  in  the  flower  of 
my  youth.'  *What  a  pity!'  said  they.  We  soon 
passed  near  a  lamp-post :  they  both  darted  forward 
to  get  a  look  at  me.     *  La,  sir,  you  seem  very  rtout.' 

*  Oh  no,  not  at  all,  ma'am,  it's  only  my  great  coat.' 

*  Where  are  you  going,  sir?'  *  To 'Brougham  Eall.' 
'  Why,  you  must  be  a  very  remarkable  man,  to  be 
going  to  Brougham  Hall.'  •  I  am  a  very  remarka- 
ble man,  ma'am."  At  Penrith  they  goi  out,  after 
having  talked  incessantly,  and  tried'  every  possible 
means  to  discover  who  I  was,  exclaiming  as  they 
went  off  laughing,  *  Well,  it  is  very  provoking  we 
can't  see  you,  but  we'll  find  out  who  you  are  at  the 
hall ;  Lord  Brougham  always  comes  to  the  hall  at 
Penrith,  and  we  shall  certainly  be  there,  and  shall 
soon  discover  your  name.' 

Youth  and  Familiarity. — One  evening,  at  a  din- 
ner party,  he  was  excessively  annoyed  by  the  fa- 
miliarity of  a  young  fop,  who  constantly  addressed 
him  as  "  Smith." — *'  Smith,  poss  the  wine,"  and  so 
forth.  Presently  the  young  gentleman  stated  that 
he  had  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  asked  the  reverend  canoa 
"what  sort  of  a  fellow"  he  was. 

**  A  very  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  indeed,"  replied 
the  satirist ;  '*  only,  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  id- 
vice — don't  call  him  Howley." 

This  rebuff  vastly  amused  the  company ;  but  the 
object  of  it,  being  a  fool  at  all  points,  did  not  see 
this  point,  and  talked  on  in  happy  unconscionsDMi. 
Soon  after,  one  of  the  company  rose  to  depart, 
pleading  an  engagement  to  a  soiree  at  Gore  Hooie. 

"  Take  mo  with  you,"  roars  young  hopeful.  "  Pre 
the  greatest  possible  desire  to  know  Lady  Blen* 
ington." 

This  request  was  very  naturally  demurred  to,  oo 
the  ground  that  a  visitor  was  not  authoriaed  to  in* 
troduce  uninvited  guests. 

"Oh!"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "never  mind;  Fm 
sure  that  her  ladyship  will  be  delighted  to  see  (wr 
young  friend :  the  weather's  uncommonly  hot,  and 
you  can  say  that  you  have  brought  with  yoa  Ai 
cool  of  the  evening. 

Boos. — **  No,  I  don't  like  dogs ;  I  always  expect 
them  to  go  mad.  A  lady  asked  me  once  for  a  mot- 
to for  her  dog  Spot.  I  proposed,  *  Out«  dunned 
Spot !'  but  she  did  not  think  it  senUmental  eaw^ 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  French  marqiuMi 
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irho,  irhen  her  pet  lap-dog  bit  a  piece  out  of  her 
rootman^s  leg,  exclaimed,  *  Ah,  poor  little  beast  I  I 
hope  it  won^t  make  him  sick.^    I  called  one  day  on 

Ifrs. ,  and  her  lap-dog  flew  at  my  leg  and  bit 

It.  After  pitying  her  dog,  like  the  French  mar- 
quise, she  did  all  she  could  to  comfort  me,  by  as- 
mring  me  the  dog  was  a  Dissenter,  and  hated  the 
Church,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  Tory  family.  But 
whether  the  bite  came  from  madness  or  diBsent,  I 
knew  myself  too  well  to  neglect  it ;  and  went  on 
the  instant  to  a  surgeon  and  had  it  cut  out,  making 
I  mem.  on  the  way  to  enter  that  house  no  more.  * 

DiNNEB  IN  THE  CocNTRT. — ^Wbat  misery  human 
beings  inflict  on  each  other  under  the  name  of 
pleasure!    We  went  to  dine  last  Thursday  with 

llr. ,  a  neighboring  clergyman,  a  haunch  of 

renison  being  ue  stimulus  to  the  invitation.  We 
let  out  at  five  o^clock,  drove  in  a  broiling  sun,  on 
iusty  roads,  three  miles  in  our  best  gowns,  found 
iquire  and  parsons  assembled  in  a  small  hot  room, 
the  whole  house  redolent  of  frying;  talked,  as  is 
3ur  wont,  of  roads,  weather,  and  turnips;  that 
ione,  began  to  grow  hungry,  then  serious,  then  im- 
patient. At  last,  a  stripBng,  evidently  caught  up 
for  the  occasion,  opened  the  door  and  beckoned 


our  host  out  of  the  room.  After  some  moments  of 
awful  suspense,  he  returned  to  us  with  a  face  of 
much  distress,  saying,  *  The  woman  assistiifg  in  the 
kitchen  had  mistaken  the  soup  for  dirty  water,  and 
had  thrown  it  away,  so  we  must  do  without  it ;'  we 
all  agreed  it  was  perhaps  as  well  we  should,  imder 
the  circumstances.  At  last,  to  our  joy,  dinner  was 
announced;  but  oh,  ye  gods!  as  we  entered  the 
dining-room  what  a  gale  met  our  noses  I  The  veni- 
son was  high,  the  venison  was  uneatable,  and  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  soup  with  all  speed. 

Dinner  proceeded,  but  our  spirits  flagged  under 
these  accumulated  misfortunes :  there  was  an  omi- 
nous pause  between  the  first  and  second  course ; 
we  looked  each  other  in  the  face — ^what  new  disas- 
ter awaited  us?  The  pause  became  fearful.  At 
last,  the  door  burst  open,  and  the  boy  rushed  in, 
c^ing  aloud,  *  Please,  sir,  has  Betty  any  right  to 
leather  I  ?'  What  human  gravity  could  stand  this  ? 
We  roared  with  laughter;  all  took  part  against 
Betty,  obtained  the  second  course  with  some  difli- 
oulty,  bored  each  other  ^he  usual  time,  ordered  our 
carriages,  expecting  our  post-boys  to  be  drunk,  and 
were  grateful  to  rrovidence  for  not  permitting 
them  to  deposit  us  in  a  wet  ditch.  So  much  for 
dinners  in  the  country  1 
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BT  LAMAN   BLAMCHARD. 

MoBNivo  Bono  : — It  all  happens  for  the  best! 
EvBNiNO  Bono : — It  all  happens  for  tho  best! 


SccH  are  the  songs  of  Jeremy,  the  only  ones  (or 
yne)  he  ever  heard,  sang,  or  knew  in  this  or  any 
world.  Nay,  it  is  the  only  bit  of  Queen's  English 
khmt  he  has  by  heart ;  and  at  the  very  core  of  that 
bflftrt,  whenever  it  may  stop,  wiU  the  sanguine  let- 
ten  be  found  stamped. 

He  said  the  thing  soon  after  he  was  weaned,  and 
he  will  say  it  with  his  last  breath.  He  says  it  in 
ipring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  It  is  his  cry 
at  Ladv-day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  and  Christ- 
mu.  ile  utters  the  same  note  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper.  He  would  alike  proclaim  the 
identical  fact,  or  sentiment,  at  bridal  or  funeral, 
whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  The 
long  is  equally  poured  into  the  ear  of  man,  woman, 
and  child.  He  has  but  the  one  salutation,  the  one 
comfortable  maxim,  for  friend,  enemy,  or  stranger. 
He  goes  to  bed  with  it  sticking  in  his  throat,  and 
wakes  up  with  it  slipping  from  his  lips.  He  trum- 
pets his  favorite  maxim  in  clubs,  highways,  steam- 
DOftts,  ehurches,  theatres,  omnibuses,  parlors,  sleep- 
ing-rooms, ball-rooms,  libraries,  and  holes  and 
oomerfl.  He  gives  breath  to  the  assertion  in  other 
people's  houses,  and  in  his  own.  He  avows  a  like 
oonviction  on  'change,  on  race-courses,  in  cities, 
and  in  country  quarters.  He  said  it  when  ho  was 
rol>bed  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  he  would  say  it 
If  he  stood  in  the  felon's  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
diarged  with  robbery  in  turn.  If  his  mutton  chop 
were  done  up  to  a  chip,  or  if  the  Bank  of  England 
were  to  bresJL ;  if  he  had  taken  a  bad  half-crown, 
or  if  the  universal  sky  had  faUen,  his  cry  then,  and 
In  mU  cases,  would  infallibly  be  the  same : — **  It  all 
happens  for  the  best." 

It  ia  a  grand  idea,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  it  is  only 
VIM.    No  matter  for  its  not  being  quite  new, — ^if  it 


were  divisible — ^if  it  admitted  of  modification — if  it 
were  less  rigid,  arbitrary,  positive. 

To  have  but  one  idea,  and  that  not  your  own,  is 
better  than  to  be  quite  notionless ;  yet  this  system 
of  measuring  every  crooked  line  of  life  by  one 
straight  rule,  does  involve  some  difficulties  and  in- 
accuracies, no  doubt.  It  may  be  very  true — ^true 
as  truth,  in  every  imaginable  application  of  it — al- 
ways right  when  applied  upon  that  particular  prin- 
ciple which  renders  it  impossible  to  be  wrong ;  yet 
truth  itself,  we  know,  is  sometimes  attended  with 
infinite  (apparent)  anomalies  and  contradictions, 
arising  out  of  the  time  chosen  for  the  utterance  of 
it.  The  truth  of  one  hour  seems  gross  falsehood 
the  next,  though  truth  still.  The  rule  of  right  here, 
is  the  wrong  rule  there,  though  in  principle  right  as 
ever. 

Thus,  the  expression,  **It  all  happens  for  the 
best,"  may  weU  become  the  lips  of  a  father,  when 
the  exulting  nurse  places  in  his  surprised  and  insuf- 
ficient arms,  two  little  new-bom  copies  of  him 
instead  of  one ;  but  the  remark  does  not  so  well 
apply  years  afterwards,  when  one  of  the  twins  push- 
es the  other  into  a  lime-kiln,  or  both  conspire  to 
effect  a  most  successful  forgery  of  the  paternal 
hand-writing  lodged  at  the  banker's. 

Again,  it  all  happens  for  the  best,  has  a  noble 
and  hospitable  sound,  when  your  wife's  mother,  and 
her  three  unmarried  daughters,  come  to  stay  a 
month  or  two  with  you  in  your  snug  retreat,  they 
having  by  various  cross  purposes  been  turned  tem- 
porarily out  of  their  own  house ;  yet  it  has  not  so 
sweet  a  sound,  but  indeed  a  very  cracked  and  hol- 
low one  at  times,  when  you  find  that  they  do  not 
intend  ever  to  go  away  again. 

It  all  happens  for  the  best,  is  not  by  any  meana 
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■n  unreasonable  remark,  aa  times  f;o,  when  we  ars' 
told  thai  our  deadly  enemy  hu  been  e«ughi,  while 
trespassing,  in  a  man-trap;  liut  it  baa  a  horrid 
click,  it  fHlb  with  a  painful  report  upon  the  ear, 
when  we  diseover  that  our  deareit  friend  has  been 
aci'identallj  ahot  by  a  spring  gun,  while  pursuing 
the  rucid. 

But  the  two  circumatanees  would  be  treated  as 
one  by  the  philosophic,  siaKlc-lhoughlcd  Jeremy 
KiTup.  It  all  happens  for  the  best,  is  his  song  and 
his  pemion.  lie  has  some  parly  predilections;  but 
nbether  Whig  or  Tory  come  in,  he  is  salislietl  that 
it  happens  for  the  best,  lie  is  capable  of  ardent 
friendship ;  but  whether  the  sharer  of  his  heart  win 
or  lose  the  priic  of  honor  and  power  aimed  at,  moves 
not  the  deep  spring  of  feeling  within  him — either 
way,  he  is  sure  that  the  tiest  has  happened.  He  is 
a  fonil  husband,  but  if  his  wife  were  lo  run  off  with 
the  peiiuy.poatniun  ncil  St.  Valentine's  day,  his 
wound  would  gai>c  to  receive  the  same  balm,  and 
the  game  balm  would  be  poured  inlo  it  profuijely : — 
It  all  happens  for  the  best. 

When  Jeremy  was  horsewhipped  by  miatake, 
simply  because  lie  happentrd  to  put  on  a  blue  coat 
with  bright  buttons,  he  found  immense  comfort — 
It  all  happened  for  the  beet: — the  light  man  had 
been  Bpared  a  flogging,  and  the  intemperate  wbip- 
per  had  to  pay  damages  all  the  same. 

When  he  lost  fifteen  hundred  at  whist  at  a  sit- 
ting, he  rubbed  his  palms  together  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  chuckled  at  the  agreeable  recollection. 
With  that  same  sum  of  money,  he  had  been  on  the 
eve  of  buying  a  little  place  in  Essei ;  and  the  gen- 
lleman  who  had  taken  it  in  his  stead,  bad  Just  been 
tossed  by  a  bull. 

Kobodj  has  a  right  to  find  fault  wilb  Jeremy 
Scrap's  practice  in  all  its  particulars:  every  one  is 
privileged  if  he  chooses,  without  injury  to  another, 
thus  to  turn  his  wrongs,  losses,  and  miseries  into 
gaitis  and  comforts:  and  he  is  wise  in  so  doing, 

Erovided  bis  philosophy  prevent  him  not  from  aee- 
ig,  that  one  thing  is  in  itself — apart  from  its 
"bappenkg"  to  the  wrong  person,  or  out  of  Ma- 


son— decidedly  better  than  another,  and  more  nm- 
thy  the  endeaTor  to  secure  It.  Jeremy  has  a  free- 
bom  Englishman's  perfect  and  UDadulIerated  right 
to  rejoice,  when  bis  fields  are  flooded,  and  his  cropi 
arc  destroyed :  when  his  uninsured  house  is  bamt 
to  the  ground ;  when  he  takes  a  leap  too  inueli, 
and,  breaking  bis  hunter's  neck,  risks  his  own;— 
!□  these  cases,  let  him  cry  as  loud  as  be  will,  "1l 
all  happens  for  the  beat,"  and  be  as  happy  u  the 

Bat  his  right  is  not  so  natural  Mid  cleftr,  to  rsiie 
the  same  cry,  when  his  stack  of  bay  or  wheat  U  it- 
Etroycd,  not  by  accident,  but  the  incendiary;  wbea 
his  favorite  mare  is  ptneoned  on  the  eve  of  a  nee, 
in  which  be  was  sure  to  lose ;  when  a  tiU^  knocki 
half  his  brains  out  on  the  highway,  hut  only  rebl 
him  of  three -an  d-siipence  after  all  t  It  all  happeu 
for  the  best,  is  his  sure  note  of  comfort  laiiet 
wrongs  and  calamities  such  as  these ;  hut  «kit 
right  has  he  to  rejoice  in  another's  wrong-doing,  or 
10  assert  that  the  wickedness  of  his  (ellow-crtaliiRs 
happens  for  the  besl. 

Jeremy  Is  decidedly  in  the  wrong:  every  thing 
does  not  happen  for  the  best  It  may  Bootbe  lu> 
bruised  and  aching  head  to  reflect,  that  allhoart 
he  was  sorely  beaten  on  the  sconce  by  the  lugb- 
waynian,  be  had  left  his  purse  of  gold  at  bome; 
but  ihe  good  little  Christian  philosopher  afaould  not 
forget,  though  the  remembrance  may  trouble  bil 
tranquil  doze,  that  one  who  feels  heat  and  coM,u 
he  does — who  had  father  and  mother,  as  he  biit- 
who  has  thought,  passion,  nerves,  sinews,  bepts, 
fears,  as  he  has — who  has  frail  flesh,  and  soul  iode 
structible,  as  he  has — had  committed  a  robbery  ud 
outrage  upon  his  fellow — broken,  rashly,  wilfully 
broken,  the  bond  of  brotherhood! 

No,  Jeremy  Scrap  ;  that  never  yet  happened  ht 
"--  "" "  ^  "  ~  any  highway  of  the  worid,  and  ll  i*  of 


attempt 


o  seek  comfort  in  your  favorite  cry,  or  10 
a  universal  cure  with  one  predons  mtdt- 


mOENIOUS  DEFENCE.      QUID  PBO  QUO. 
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It  considers  that  Scrapes  wrongs  and  injuries,  how- 
ever received,  are  his  personal  property,  and  that 
he  may  dance  at  his  own  funeral  if  he  likes,  without 
being  at  all  bound  to  consider  the  shock  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  injured  and  disappointed  mourners. 
The  world  would  not  esteem  him  to  be  one  bit  in 
the  wrong,  if  he  were  to  treat  the  very  worst  that 
could  befaU  himself  with  the  extreme  of  levity ; — ^if, 
for  example,  he  were  to  walk  off  consciously  and 
deliberately  to  a  ball  and  supper,  having  within  him 
a  large  poisoned  dumpling  which  had  been  admin- 
istered by  his  housekeeper,  to  whom  he  had  given 
notice  that  he  had  no  idea  of  marrying  at  present. 
No,  no ;  people  would  only  admire  his  magnanimity 
and  resignation ;  and  however  large  the  diniipling, 
and  replete  with  sugar  of  lead,  they  would  be  apt 
not  merely  to  approve,  but  to  echo  his  cry  of  con- 
tent— **  It  <Ul  happened  for  the  best." 

The  cool  world,  however,  as  we  all  know,  warms 
np  fast  enough  upon  occasions ;  and  quarrel  it  will, 
and  does,  with  Jeremy  Scrap  as  of^en  as  he  applies 
the  balm  of  his  maxims  to  any  other  wounds  than 
Am  own.  This  is  the  point —this  is  where  his  doc- 
trine leads  him  into  dilemmas,  some  of  them  the 
most  grave,  some  the  most  whimsical.  If  Scrap 
had  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth  when  the  lion^s 
tail  wagged,  his  inward  expiring  cry,  '*  It  all  hap- 
pens for  the  best,"  would  be  echoed  from  without, 
with  '*  All  right.**  But  when  Jeremy  is  but  a  by- 
ftander — mark  this  difference ! — and  when  he  sees 
a  hungry  wolf  scampering  off  with  a  mouthful  of 
calf  and  black  silk  stocking,  taken  from  the  leg  of 
an  unsuspecting  clergyman,  perambulating  among 
his  flock — then  this  pious  ejaculation,  **  It  all  hap- 
pens for  the  best,"  has  an  unfailing  and  natural 
tendency  to  render  the  mutilated  prop  of  the  church 
more  wild,  with  passion  and  resentment,  than  his 
four-legged  assailant.  We  don't  care  what  forti- 
tude and  heroism  clerical  fiesh  may  be  capable  of 
at  other  seasons,  when  it  is  not  undergoing  any  suf- 
fering at  all ;  but  certain  we  are  that  no  fiesh  and 
blood  could  bear  that  terrible  and  exasperating 
combination  of  tooth  and  tongue ;  the  balm  must 
be  an  enormous  aggravation  of  the  bite. 

This,  nevertheless,  to  the  present  hour,  is  the 
gentle  Jeremy's  mode  of  prescribing  comfort,  imder 
every  form  of  trouble,  difficulty,  and  affliction  by 
which  man,  or  woman  either,  can  be  visited.  To 
bear  sorrow  is  the  common  lot — ^but  to  bear  such 
consolation  quietly  is  not  common.  In  the  case 
which  we  have  already  taken  the  great  liberty  of 
supposing — that  Mrs.  Scrap  might  run  away  with 
the  postman  on  the  14th  of  February,  Jeremy,  if  it 
BO  please  him,  must  indulge  his  old  reflection ;  but 
to  go  forth  in  the  garb  of  Christian  philosophy,  and 
ndse  this  consoling,  this  vindicatory  outcry  at  an- 
other gentleman's  door,  is,  to  use  a  strong  expres- 
iion — another  thing. 

To  the  weary,  way-worn  man,  wandering  in  search 
of  a  workhouse  to  his  taste,  or  a  parish  that  has 
within  its  boundaries  even  a  pump  of  a  Christian 


turn  of  mind — with  scores  of  miles  yet  to  walk,  wet, 
cold,  famine-smitten— to  such  a  wretch  when,  foot- 
sore already,  he  runs  a  thorn  through  the  crack  in 
his  bit  of  shoe — the  healing  maxim,  **  It  all  happens 
for  the  best,"  is  worse  than  a  mockery — it  is  a 
thorn  run  into  his  heart. 

Tell  not  such  a  tale  to  the  seaman,  when  the  ship 
is  on  fire ;  it  won't  do  even,  in  this  case,  to  tell  it 
to  the  marines.  Tell  it  not  to  the  struggling  trader, 
when  his  chief  debtor  drops  headlong  into  ruin, 
dragging  him  after ;  nor  to  the  inventor  who  lives 
to  see  the  completed  work  of  his  brain  enriching 
half  the  world,  and  leaving  him  a  beggar ;  nor  to 
the  author  whose  manuscript  performs  the  grand 
tour  of  the  great  publishers  and  is  still  "  at  home  " 
— ^until,  publishing  at  his  own  cost,  the  critics,  like 
savages,  come  out  on  the  war-path,  track  him  by 
the  print  he  makes,  and  then  scalp  him.  Whisper 
it  not  in  the  sandy  desert  (in  fact,  never  go  there, 
if  you  can  help  it)  when  the  great  winds  arise ;  nor 
to  the  dwellers  by  Etna  when  the  lava  rushes  down ; 
nor  to  a  luckless  gentleman  who  loses  his  place 
under  government,  before  he  has  had  time  to  save 
his  country ;  nor  to  the  soldier  with  his  frozen 
wounds;  nor  to  an  actor  when  he  loses  three 
pounds  seven  by  his  annual  benefit ;  nor  to  a  nice 
little  boy  with  the  toothache.  Children  are  often 
very  credulous,  and  have  strong  and  flexile  imagi- 
nations; but  when  you  have  told  a  kind,  trusting 
little  darling  with  the  toothache,  that  '*  it  all  hap- 
pens for  the  best,"  and  he  has  believed  you,  bake 
him  in  a  pie— -he's  not  fit  to  live ! 

However,  Scrap  does  this.  Jeremy  does  it  every 
day,  as  sure  as  you're  bom.  He  told  Kitty  so  when 
Job  broke  off  the  match  after  a  nine  years'  acquaint- 
ance— she  would  have  slapped  his  face,  only  she 
fainted.  He  said  the  same  thing  when  his  brother, 
of  six  persons  who  went  up  in  a  balloon,  was  the 
only  one  who  fell  out.  When  the  *'  devouring  ele- 
ment," which  long  threatened  to  burn  down  his 
house,  burnt  the  next  door  instead,  he  called  upon 
his  neighbor  and  coolly  apprised  him  that  it  had 
happened  for  the  best. 

Jeremy  dined  with  us  on  Christmas-day.  Then, 
when  the  fatal  tidings  reached  the  assembled  party 
— when  the  shell  exploded  upon  the  dinner-table — 
when  the  one  pang  pierced  through  all  hearts,  like 
a  hot  circling  wire — when  the  festival  had  turned  to 
funeral,  and  ocular  demonstration  had  convinced  all 
that  **  the  pudding  had  broken,"  and  that  Smash, 
the  first-bom  of  Chaos,  had  spiflicated  that  celestial 
globe — then,  in  the  deepest  gulf  of  our  mortification 
and  agony,  a  deeper  was  opened,  by  the  old  famil- 
iar tone — "It  all  happens  for  the  best!"  "Last 
Christmas-day  (cried  Jeremy,)  Tom  Gulp  took  plum- 
pudding  three  times,  and  he  died  at  Michaelmas, 
just  as  the  goose  was  coming  up!" 

Puddings  will  break,  so  will  banks,  and  some  say 
hearts — but  that  these  things  should  happen  for  the 
best  I  Bless  the  Uttlc  Scrap,  what  must  his  vocrtt 
be! 


•♦• 


Ikgknious  DsFENci. — An  inveterate  tippler,  in  a 
provincial  town  in  England,  was  fined  five  shillings, 
and  costs,  for  being  found  in  a  state  of  inebriation. 
He  made  an  elaborate  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  in 
mitigation  of  punishment — and,  although  confessing 
his  fault,  demanded  his  immediate  discharge,  as  he 
bad  already  been  fined  four  several  times  for  the 
fame  offience. 


Quid  pro  Quo. — Turner,  the  painter,  was  at  a 
dinner,  where  several  artists,  amateurs,  and  literary 
men  were  convened.  A  poet,  by  way  of  being  fa- 
cetious, proposed  as  a  toast,  "  77i«  Painters  and 
Glaziers  of  England^  The  toast  was  drunk ;  and 
Turner,  after  returning  thanks  for  it,  proposed 
^^  Success  to  the  Paper  StainerSy''^  and  called  on  the 
poet  to  respond. 
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BT  LAM  AN  BLANCH  A  RD. 


Most  women  hsTO  no  chAncton  at  all.— Popk 


No  characters  I  What  then,  thought  I  the  other 
evening,  as  Martha  entered  to  light  the  reading- 
lamp,  whilst  I  again  took  up  the  volume  which  bad 
been  laid  down  as  the  shadows  of  twilight  came  on, 
and  prepared  to  pursue  my  pleasant  way  through 
the  curious  and  original  pages  of  ^*  Woman  and  her 
Master,^' — what  then  must  become  of  that  hapless 
msgority  of  the  female  race  (poor  things  I)  who  de- 
pend upon  servitude  in  some  shape  or  other  for  ex- 
istence— who,  in  infinite  forms,  and  endless  diversi- 
ties of  occupation,  are  handmaidens  unto  us  the 
masculine  ringers  of  bells  and  issuers  of  mandates, 
and  who,  if  destitute  of  "  characters,"  can  have  no 
situation  in  society — no  place  in  creation  I 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  entrance  of  Martha  that 
turned  the  tide  of  my  thoughts  into  this  channel, 
suddenly  diverting  the  course  of  speculation  from 
the  grand  subject  of  woman  and  her  master  to  a 
single  branch  of  it — to  the  condition  of  one  great 
class  of  womankind,  maids  of  all-work,  mop-spin- 
ners multitudinous,  household  varieties,  all  coming 
imder  one  sweeping  denomination,  though  all  rank- 
ing in  due  degree,  whether  as  plain  cooks  or  pretty 
nursemaids — ^Bctty  Finnikins  ad  hifinitum. 

Lady  Morgan's  researches  and  reflections  had 
previously  suggested  a  train  of  ideas  associated,  not 
with  Woman  and  her  Master,  but  with  Man  and  his 
Mistress,  which  it  would  here  be  irrelevant  to  pur- 
sue at  any  length.  Enough,  if  we  turn  from  any 
historical  facts  that  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
injustice  and  barbarity  of  the  mastersliip  which  man 
has  claimed  and  established  over  woman,  to  con- 
template the  state  and  condition  of  the  half-dozen 
powdered  and  gold-laced  lackeys  whose  souls  hang 
on  the  breath  of  any  mortal  dowager  that  shall  be 
named !  Turn  we  to  that  picture,  and  see  what  a 
fearfully  avenging  spirit  it  portrays!  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  for  aught  we  know  quite  positively 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  profligate  Menelaus  de- 
serted his  fond  and  faithful  wife,  and  then  accused 
her  of  eloping  with  the  Trojan  youth ;  and  it  may 
be  equally  true  that  Mr.  Brownrigg,  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  was  in  reality  the  perpetrator  of  that 
atrocity  in  the  coal-hole  upon  two  unfortunate  ap- 

Srentices,  of  which  it  was  the  fate  of  poor  innocent 
rs.  B.  to  bear  the  punishment  and  ignominy. 
Still  that  pair  of  flashy  footmen  yonder — specimens 
of  lordly  superiority  of  man — having  a  soul  apiece, 
and  hanging  on  behind  my  Lady  Lacklustre's  car- 
riage, as  it  is  whisked  from  shop  to  shop  and  house 
to  house,  on  errands  the  most  frivolous  and  enter- 
prii^es  the  least  dignified  imaginable — those  two 
samples  of  the  **  beauty  of  the  world,"  the  *'  para- 
fron  of  animals,"  the  **  quintessence  of  dust,"  re- 
duced to  that  cxtremitv,  are  evidences  of  a  horrible 
fsystem  of  retaliation,  and  prove  woman  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  Inclined  to  pull  down,  wherever  she 
may,  the  boasted  dignity  of  the  master,  man. 


-Man  to  man  bo  oft  ui^ost 


Is  always  so  to  woman, 

insists  another  great  authority ;  but  man  is  not  so 
unjust  as  to  dress  up  two  women  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  ludicrous  finery,  and  set  them  swinging 


behind  the  vehicle  he  lolls  in.  Great  conqueror 
and  despot  as  he  is,  he  does  not  absolutely  drag  the 
other  sex  victims  at  his  chariot-wheela  in  triumph. 
From  what  is,  we  infer  what  would  be.  Every  wo- 
man would  be  a  lady  of  quality  if  she  could,  and 
where  is  the  lady  of  quality  that  would  be  content 
with  two  beings  of  the  **  superior  race  "  behind  her 
coach,  if  she  could  conveniently  hare  four?  Who 
are  so  fond  of  parading  the  costly  trainings  of  a 
crowd  of  wretched  coxcombs  in  livery  as  women  ? 
What  fine  people  take  such  pride  in  their  footmen 
as  fine  ladies  ?  It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  what 
Mrs.  Sparkle's  rascals  in  peach-colored  plush  think 
upon  the  great  question  between  woman  and  her 
master. 

But,  passing  all  such  considerations,  let  us  return 
to  the  race  of  female  domestics,  of  whom  there  are 
about  a  dozen  rushing  at  once  to  memory,  as  yoa 
may  see  them  crowding  round  the  door  of  a  legis* 
try  oflice,  waiting,  as  they  would  phnae  it,  to  be 
put  into  black  and  white.  **No  characters  at  all!" 
Why,  every  man,  bachelor  or  Benedick,  who  has 
looked  or  listened  to  any  purpose,  must  have  de- 
tected in  the  genus  **  Maidservant,**  instances  of 
the  most  extraordinary  character— 'Ohsracter  as 
strongly  marked,  as  widely  Taiious,  and  as  richly 
comic,  as  in  any  heroine  of  farce  that  has  been  seen 
realized  to  the  very  life  on  the  stage  by  oar  most 
popular  actresses.  What  exquisite  oddities  and 
what  outrageous  opposites  hare  we  not  aU  beheld, 
if  we  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  call  them  to 
mind.  It  is  theur  mistresses  generally  who  vow  that 
they  are  all  alike — the  mistreflses,  who  do  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  the  view  they 
take  of  the  characters  of  the  maids  1  Poor  drudges ! 
If  one  be  slovenly,  the  cry  is,  it^s  the  way  with 
them  all.  If  another  purioin  the  tea  and  sugar,  for 
which  she  has  received  an  allowance  in  ker  amount 
of  wages,  the  particular  judgment  involvea  a  gen- 
eral censure,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  one 
that  is  honest  is  establish^.  But  so  far  from  being 
like  each  other,  the  variety  extends  even  to  the 
bounds  of  a  probability  that  you  can*t  find  two 
alike.  The  class-likeness  goes  scarcely  further  than 
certain  habits  and  usages  common  to  moat  people 
— the  disposition  to  lie  in  bed  of  a  morning  as  long 
as  they  are  allowed — to  go  to  the  pUy  or  the  fair 
as  often  or  oftener  than  possible — to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  domesticated  lot  by  ktting  in  fi^quent 
visitors,  seeing  that  their  entertainment  is  as  cheap 
as  it  is  cordial.  All  maidservants  are  alike  perhaps 
in  other  poiits— each  possesses  a  box,  wluch  ii 
thought  to  contain  a  prayer  book,  a  dream  book, 
and  six  yards  of  songs — with  probably  a  lock  of 
hair,  or  a  valentine,  much  worn  at  the  folds,  and 
certainly  the  holiday  ribbons.  They  are  all  alike 
moreover — all  under  forty-five — in  a  taste  for  flirt- 
ing with  the  genteeler  section  of  the  various  par- 
veyors  who  pull  the  area-bell  every  morning.  But 
else  how  opposite  is  each  to  each — bow  broadly 
distinct — as  different  as  their  eyes  are  from  their 
ears  I 

The  maidservants  in  large  townS|  and  In  quiet 


.J 


WOHRH  AHD  THEIB  HABTE3S. 
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GOuntrT  residences,  in  great  ramiliei,  and  in  trades- 
mcD'i  houses,  are  nil  separate  cLisses,  of  course — - 
ms  apart  from  each  other  as  tbe  servant  of  the  inn 
may  be  from  the  scrrant  of  the  court,  or  as  the 
drudges  of  the  inns  uf  court  are  from  the  select 
society  of  ladies'-maicJa.  But  the  dilTercnce  docs 
not  end  here ;  for  the  lady's-maid  does  not  less  ro- 
semblo  the  fat  scullion  than  one  Individual  of  a  ctoss 
reaemblea  another.  It  iras  m;  fortune,  in  those 
days  when  iudependeat  bachelorship  had  succeeded 
to  parental  subjugation,  to  note  in  one  queer  lodg- 
iDg-houie  a  auccesaion  of  Sarahs  and  Bet^es  that 
waa  almost  as  rapid  as  the  transformations  on  the 
■tage  when  six  cliaraoters  are  sustained  by  one  t>cr- 
former,  but  the  characters  themselves  formed  a 
variety  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  such  ropre- 
senlations.  Some  are  wholly  forgotten,  but  of  sct- 
eral  the  recollection  remains  to  this  hour,  rendered 
virid  and  complete  by  some  sajring  or  doing  that 
serves  as  a  kej-noto  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  char- 

FOT  an  example  to  begiu  with — the  Smt  that 
comes  to  mind  ;  and  it  happens  that  the  catalogue, 
like  the  list  of  the  ladies  (not  to  be  more  particu- 
lariy  alluded  to)  whom  the  poet  loved,  opens  with 
Kitty.  What  a  curiosity  she  vast  She  ought  to 
be  a  cabinet-minister,  or  a  representative  of  the 
peoide  in  parliament  at  least ;  not  because  she  was 
dUliuguisbed  for  punctuality  in  the  discbai^e  of  her 


never  without  one.  A  doien  times  a  day  she  would 
be  put  upon  her  defence;  but  you  might  be  sure, 
in  that  case,  of  witnessinf;  exactly  twelve  apparent- 
ly nnstudied  exercises  of  startling  ingenuity  in  clear- 
ing hetHElf  from  the  charge.  She  threw  her  flip- 
Saps — if  the  metaphor  may  be  allowed — with  the 
readiest  |;race  in  the  world,  and  so  quickly,  that 
you  could  never  catch  her  off  her  feet.  Her  flg- 
ments  were  uttered  with  the  most  inartificial  sir 
ever  witnessed.  When  you  thought  she  had  not  k 
word  to  say  for  herself,  out  she  would  come  with  ft 
volume.  Her  system  of  excuse  involved  a  mMt 
phitosophicsl  euppoaition,  that  as  human  nature  la 
a  more  precious  thing  than  aught  else  in  creatjon, 
animate  or  inanimate,  SO  any  thing  was  to  b« 
blamed  rather  than  that.  If  this  be  not  new  in 
theory,  it  was  at  least  novel  in  practice,  to  the  •!- 
tent  to  which  she  carried  it.  Uats  if  she  tripped, 
coala  if  she  scorched  any  thing,  bore  the  blame. 
As  the  feminine  is  more  worthy  than  the  neuter, 
the  neuter  was  of  course  shown  lo  be  In  fault. 

You  eom[dained  of  her  bringing  you  an  unpol- 
ished tumbler — "Kitty,  whenever  you  bring  me  a 
glass,  see  that  it  is  quite  bright — of  all  things  T  hata 
a  dull  glaef."  Tea,  1  think  I  see  her  taking  the 
glass,  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  and  pretendiar  to 
examine  it  with  a  puzzled  look,  saying  half  to  ho^ 
sell^  "Curious  tumblers  these  are,  somehow;  I 
never  seed  gliaeet  catch  thejh/off  the  napkin  Uka 


datiea,  but  because  she  was  so  wonderfully  expert 
In  ths  art  of  making  excuses  for  neglecting  It.  She 
was  certainly  the  most  careless  little  chit  that  ever 
■inlt  hot  water  over  you,  or  left  your  new  boots 
bnming  in  the  fender;  but  it  could  not  be  other- 
wiaei  so  unceasingly  and  so  profoundly 
mind  have  hean  Intent  on  devising  excuse 
Bgence  and  vindications  of  her  conduct, 
keen,  fixed  Eiay  eye  told  you  plainly  before  yuu 
began  to  find  fault,  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  admit  ahe  was  in  the  wrong,  and  her  lips,  the 
Instant  (be  opened  them  to  explain,  confirmed  the 
ocular  assertion.  It  was  not  merely  that  her  ex- 
cuMfl  were   generally  firat-nte,  but  that  Bbe  was 


i  for  neg- 
ler  small, 


these  do."  I  was  rash  enough  to  set  her  to  biii^ 
me  down  a  rare  old  china  Jug,  prized  for  the  sake 
of  a  former  possessor.  Of  course  she  broke  it,  and 
had  there  been  two  she  would  have  broken  both. 
Into  the  room  she  came  with  the  beautiful  liandle 
swinipng  upon  her  fingers,  saying  with  the  moat 
delicious  air  of  simplicity  and  wonderment  that  can 
be  conceived,  "  Dear  me,  well  I  If  I  wasn't  coming 
BO  softly  down  slurs,  and  bad  bold  of  it  so,  when 
jult  as  I  set  my  foot  on  the  very  laat  stair,  the  Jug 
let  ga  of  nig  hand  V  She  coidd  never  be  brought 
to  admit  more  upon  such  occasions  than  what  In 
effect  amounted  to  this — that  the  smash  was  an  act 
of  pure  volition  on  the  put  of  the  broken  jug— 
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that  she,  innocent  as  she  was,  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  a  Tery  wilful  and  obstinate  utensil,  a  piece  of 
china  resolutely  bent  on  self-destruction. 

There  were  traces  of  a  curious  perception  of  cer- 
tain zoological  distinctions,  in  some  of  Kitty^s  self- 
defences  and  evasions.  I  renieniber  that  some  small 
delicacy,  or  what  remained  of  it  at  dinner,  had  been 
specially  put  by  for  me  as  a  relish  for  my  breakfast ; 
but  when  Kitty,  to  whose  care  it  had  been  con- 
flign^cd,  produced  it  next  morning,  the  edge  of  the 
dish  bore  evident  marks  of  the  excursion  of  some 
small  four-footed  invaders.  *'  Oh,  the  mice !"  ex- 
claimed my  landlady  in  horror.  *'  Why,  Kitty,  how 
could  you  now  — ?"  etc.  But  Kitty  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  muscipular  footmarks  could  have  no 
connection  with  the  feet  of  a  mouse ;  no,  the  dinh 
had  been  where  mice  could  never  be — it  was  quite 
impossible. 

"Well,  Kitty,  look — do  look,  and  believe  the 
evidence  of  your  own  eyes." 

**  I'm  right,  ma'am,"  said  Kitty,  after  she  had 
taken  a  careful  and  conscientious  survey  all  round 
the  edge.  "I'm  right — and  if  I  wasn't  positive 
certain,  I  wouldn't  say  so — no,  they're  not  our  mice.'''' 
Our  mice !  To  detect  a  difference  between  other 
people's  mice  and  our  own !  Why,  all  the  zoolo- 
gical council  assembled  couldn't  have  done  it ! 

Kittv  was  succeeded  bv  a  little  damsel  who  was 
called  Ellen,  a  sprightly,  bright-eyed  thing,  far  too 
slight  for  the  coarse  offices  allotted  to  her,  and  with 
something  of  a  childish  elegance  about  her  air  that 
might  have  graced  a  lot  far  different  from  a  life  of 
servitude.  Her  character  was  as  strikingly  seen  in 
all  she  did  as  Kitty's  was.  In  her,  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple was  politeness.  To  be  polite  was  an  instinct 
which  she  could  not  but  obey.  The  first  glimpse  I 
had  of  the  girl,  was  on  the  morning  after  she  came, 
when  glancing  from  the  window  while  dressing,  I 
saw  her  running  down  the  steps  very  prettily,  and 
in  sweet  clear  tones  calling  out,  **  Sir !  sir,  if  you 
please!"  to  the  dustman.  His  bell  drowned  the 
small  voice,  but  she  went  springing  after  him  a  little 
way,  and  I  could  perceive  that  she  brought  him 
back  with  an  air  not  less  full  of  natural  grace,  but 
less  ostentatious,  than  that  of  the  nymphs  who  pre- 
cede the  great  princes  in  romantic  0{)eras  and  bal- 
lets, and  throw  flowers  in  their  path.  The  scene 
ended  in  her  smilingly  begging  his  pardon,  and 
v)oidd  he  have  the  kindness  to  come  in  and  take 
away  the  dust  that  morning !  The  next  day,  I  heard 
her  tell  the  fishmonger's  boy  when  he  called  for  or- 
ders, "  Soles,  sir,  if  it's  quite  convenient."  So  com- 
pletely was  this  principle  of  excessive  urbanity  and 
deference  a  part  of  her  nature,  that  it  was  in  opera- 
tion on  all  occasions,  and  extended  to  all  comers. 
It  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  recognized  no  dis- 
tinctions, real  or  false ; 

But  liko  the  sim,  it  shone  on  all  alike. 

There  was  nothing—- no,  not  a  dash  of  the  high-life- 
below-stairs  vulgarity  in  her  courtesies  to  the  gar- 
dener or  the  stable-boy.  The  chimney-isweep  was 
Just  as  sure  of  a  gentle  and  gracious  reception.  In 
short,  little  Ellen  could  not,  though  she  had  tried, 
have  laid  aside  the  bland  and  most  urbane  qualities 
of  her  manner.  As  little  was  she  capable  of  divest- 
ing them  of  their  real  grace,  or  of  having  them 
mistaken  for  affected  airs  and  mock  civilities.  She 
was  polite  merely  because  she  could  not  help  it. 
True,  her  politeness  was  excessively  ludicrous  some- 
times, and  now  and  then  rather  embarrassing,  when 


it  implicated  others  by  taking  upon  herself  to  speak 
for  them.  Thus  I  overheard  her  one  morning  pre- 
facing a  message  I  had  given  her  for  the  boot- 
cleaner,  with  my  "compliments"  (she  was  polite 
enough  to  call  me  her  master,  which  I  was  not),  her 
master's  compliments,  and  he  thought  the  boots 
had  not  been  quite  so  well  polished  of  late !  She 
never  received  even  a  command  from  any  one  with- 
out a  "  thankee,"  and  she  always  took  a  letter  from 
the  postman  with  a  nice  little  courtesy,  and  a  smile 
of  acknowledgment  that  implied  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion for  his  kindness  in  bringing  it.  "  My  master's 
much  obliged,"  she  would  sometimes  say  as  she 
handed  the  twopence.  I'm  not  sure  that  she  did 
not,  one  wet  day,  crown  her  politeness  by  offering 
to  come  and  ask  me  to  lend  the  postman  my  um- 
brella— she  was  certain  he  would  get  wet — and  car- 
rying other  people's  letters  too  I 

One  occasion  I  particularly  recollect,  and  it  af- 
fords a  good  illustration  of  Ellen's  sensitiveness  on 
the  score  of  giWng  trouble.  A  man  had  brought 
me  some  books,  for  which,  on  delivery,  she  impres- 
sively thanked  him ;  when,  as  he  was  turning  awar, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  a  letter  to  deliver 
with  the  packet,  and  he  began  to  search  industri- 
ously in  his  bag.  Observing  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  pried  into  the  comers  of  it,  she  said  to  him,  in 
her  excess  of  good-nature,  **0h,  sir,  pray  don't 
trouble  yourself. 

"  Trouble  myself!"  returned  the  honest  man,  ele- 
vating his  eyebrows  rather  contemptuously,  *'  why, 
if  I  have  a  letter  to  deliver  as  well  as  the  books,  I 
must  deliver  it,  mustn't  I  ?"  and  he  proceeded  with 
his  search  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  Ellen's  good- 
natured  concern  for  him  broke  out  again,  with, 
"  I'm  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting." 

"Waiting!"  muttered  the  messenger;  "why,  it 
ain't  you  that  keeps  me  waiting.  But  no,  there's 
no  letter  here — certainly  not — well,  I  thought  I  had 


»» 


one. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  cried  Ellen,  bent  on  tranquillizing  his 
mind,  and  settling  the  matter  with  the  truest  polite- 
ness and  delicacy  of  feeling, — "  oh,  sir,  never  mind 
— I  dare  say  it  doesn't  signify — another  titnej  per- 
haps T 

Ellen's  stay  in  my  landlady's  service  was  not  of 
long  duration ;  for  my  landlady  herself  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  was  dying.  A  friend  of  the  invalid  sent 
twice  a  day  to  inquire  how  she  had  slept  and  how 
she  had  sat  up.  Ellen  regularly  brought  down  the 
answer,  "  My  missis's  compliments,  and  she  has  had 
a  very  indifferent  night ;"  or,  "  My  missis's  corapli* 
ments,  and  she  feels  very  weak  to-iay."  This  went 
on  for  s^  weeks,  twice  a  day  for  six  weeks,  and 
Ellen  seemed  to  grow  more  and  moie  sensible  of 
the  kindness  and  attention  every  time  the  messen- 
ger came.  The  compliments  were  sent  back  as 
usual,  but  the  intelligence  became  sadder  and  sad- 
der. At  length,  one  day,  when  the  friendly  inquur 
after  the  health  of  her  mistress  came  as  before, 
poor  Ellen  crept  to  -the  door  with  swollen  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  and  sobbed  out  the  melan- 
choly answer,  "  My  missis's  compliments,  and  she 
died  this  morning  at  eight  oVlock."*    Here  is  the 


*  A  flriend,  to  whom  I  related  thfti  story,  thinks  he  hu 
heard  Bomething  like  it  before.  That  may  be,  but  it  doa« 
not  disturb  my  fact  In  recording  these  little  whimsicall- 
tiee  of  character,  I  am  recolleotiog,  not  invanttog,  and  will 
vouch  for  every  word  of  them. 
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"ruling  pu^on"  displajing  its  strengtb,  not  ei- 
»Ctly  in  death,  but  in  its  close  ueigliborhotHi. 

This  cbanee  brought  other  Bervant«,  though  it 
did  not  render  my  rcinovnl  necessary.  Among 
them,  came  a  girl  of  a  most  literal  anil  matter-of-fact 
turn  of  mind,  who  persisted  io  calling  herself  Sopho- 
tiisba,  because  she  was  so  christened,  but  who,  for 
that  Kaeoti,  I  remorselessly  cut  down  to  Soph.  She 
nCTer  could  comprehend  why  the  other  three  syllft- 
bles  should  be  lopped  off — why  people  should  be 
called  "  nut  of  tlieir  names."  The  first  specimen  of 
her  "chiirnctepistice"  that  I  noticed,  was  when  I 
sent  her  to  Longman's  (years  ago)  to  get  some  old 
booli,  and  she  brought  baclc  the  answer  in  these 
terms;  "Please  sir,  Messis.  Longman,  llurst,  Rees, 
Onne,  Brown,  and  Green,  ?ay  that  the  work  ia  out 
of  piint."  She  would  rather  have  perished  than 
omitted  a  partner,  and  she  would  hare  added  "  and 
Co."  had  she  fognd  it  on  the  dooriNNit. 

Tbe  gentleman  who  denied  that  the  Diilie  of  Wel- 
lington could  ever  have  reaped  any  of  his  laurelj  in 
India,  seeing  that  the  laurel  does  not  grow  there, 
was  less  Utenil  than  Soph.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  speak  by  the  card  when  you  spoke  to  her ; 
but  even  then  you  were  not  safe.  Her  capacity  for 
not  comprehending,  was  as  profound  as  Kitty's  in- 
genuity in  framing  an  eicuse.  Vou  took  especial 
pains — say — to  wani  her  against  the  hard-epp-boil- 
Ing  principle  ;  you  picked  tbe  plainest  words  out  of 
the  dictionary  to  impress  upon  her  mind  tbe  simple 
fact  in  natural  philosophy,  that  three  minutes  will 
■uffice  forthe  boiling  of  an  egg.  At  last,  fou  make 
ber  clearly  comprehend,  and  feel  that  you  may  safe- 
ly calculate  on  a  breakfast.  So,  the  eggs  come  up 
•a  before,  hard  aa  undertakers' hearts.  "Now, 
Soph."  I  cried  out,  on  such  an  occasion,  "how  is 
this  f  Here  they  itre,  boiled  fit  for  a  salad,  in  spite 
of  every  direction.    What  did  I  tell  you?" 

"  Oh  1  sir,  1  remember  eiakly  what  you  told  me, 
■nd  acted  according.  The  eggs  was  in  the  water, 
to  a  moment,  precisely  nine  rolnutes." 

"  Nine  I  I  told  yoa  three  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  there's  three  eggs  Of  conrse  f 
one  takes  three  mioutee  boding  three  mutt  lake 


was  incorrigible ;  she  was  a  (jague  perpetually,  a 

But  though  Soph  had  not  an  iola  of  imagination, 
the  excess  of  the  matter-of-bct  of  which  she  waa 
made  sometimes  bordered  on  the  imaginative,  l» 
tbe  ridiculous  approaches  the  confines  of  the  sub- 
lime. She  understood  no  more  of  Life  and  Death 
than  a  great  philosopher.  If  she  ever  conceived 
an  idea  in  connection  with  them,  it  waa  perhaps 
that  the  second  is  what  we  may  call  a  mere  "car- 
rying out "  of  the  principle  of  the  first — the  con- 
tinuation of  what  u.  She  had  no  notion  of  their 
lieing  distinct  or  dissimilar.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  could  imagine  a  diOerent  Mate  of  being 
to  that  which,  living,  she  experienced;  nor  could 
she  more  readily  underataud  bow  the  present  state 
should  lemiinaie.  Tbe  somebody  that  was  dead, 
she  could  never  picture  to  herself  as  in  t)ie  slightest 
degree  changed  from  the  someliody  that  had  been 
alive.  A  winged  angel  was  not  more  unilpproacb- 
ably  raised  beyond  the  scope  of  her  ideas,  than  waa 
a  mass  of  senseless  clay,  mule  and  motionless  mat- 
ter, cut  ofl'  for  ever  from  the  life  it  had  held  and 
enjoyed.  She  knew  nothing  of  either.  She  only 
knew  that  Susan  Hicks,  deceased,  had  been  her 
fellow-servant  in  tbis  world,  and  she  conMdertd  that 
iSusan  Hicks,  when  she  was  carried  to  the  church- 
yard, had  simply  token  anollier  situation — in  short, 
that  she  had  gone  to  another  place.  We  all  know 
with  what  blank  and  unspccuUtlve  eyes  a  primrose 
by  a  river's  brim  would  be  seen  by  Peter  Bell, 

Aod  whit  It  waa  to  Wariljwortli'a  oaf. 

But  then,  as  was  observed  above,  tlie  acuteness  of 
bcr  sense  of  the  actual,  touched  sometimes  upon  the 
verge  of  tbe  iiieal.  and  it  might  be  said  that  she 
dived  profoundly  into  the  very  surface  of  things. 

A  s  mple  ane  dote  will  help  to  explain  all  this. 
When  the  day  filed  fur  the  funeral  of  her  old  fel- 
low ser  ant  came  boph  evinced  considerable  scuid- 
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bilitj  on  the  score  of  the  weather,  which  looked 
dreadfully  unpromising.  I  suspected  that  Sopb^s 
feelings  were  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  bombazin 
of  the  mourners,  but  it  was  not  that,  as  I  found  out 
presently.  From  my  place  near  a  window,  it  hap- 
pened that  I  could  see  her  cominff  every  five  min- 
utes to  the  garden  door,  to  look  at  the  clouds. 
*'  It'll  rain  presently,  and  preciously  too,"  was  the 
first  cry.  Then,  with  her  hand  stretched  out  into 
the  pelting  shower*  to  feel  whether  it  was  real  water 
or  not,  **  Ah !  here  it  comes  down,  sure  enough." 
Then,  in  ten  minutes  more,  **  It's  set  in  for  the  day, 
that  /can  see,  with  my  two  eyes."  (Some  Sophs 
would  have  said,  **  with  half  an  eye,"  but  our  Soph 
had  no  idea  of  such  optical  subdivisions.)  How- 
ever, the  day  began  to  promise  better  presently, 
ftnd  out  she  came  again,  ogling  the  scattered  clouds, 
ftnd  decided  that  she  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were 
to  clear  up  after  all ;  till  at  last,  when  it  began  to 
brighten  beyond  mistake,  she  came  once  more, 
with  her  mind  now  made  up,  "  Yes,  yes,  it's  giviucr 
over  now — Suson  trill  have  a  fine  day  to  he  buried  r 
Not  a  thought  about  the  followers  in  bombazin — 
the  living  clad  in  crape  at  so  much  per  yard — but 
only  about  the  late  Miss  Hicks,  who  was  to  set  out 
on  a  long  journey.  She  thought  of  Susan  as  having 
some  business  of  importance  to  perform  that  day, 
as  a  traveller  nolens  volensy  or  as  being  doomed  to 
take,  without  further  delay,  a  very  serious  step  in 
life.  She  would  have  said  the  same  thing,  had  it 
been  a  wedding  that  was  to  take  place.  "  Susan 
will  have  a  fine  dav  to  be  married!"  Here, 
again,  is  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  affinity  with 
death. 

What  18  the  name  of  the  good  doctor,  who, 
propped  up  on  his  pillow,  desired  his  servant  to 
stir  the  fire  and  shut  the  door  gently,  for  he  was  j 
going  to  die  ?  How  scrupulously,  and  as  a  matter 
of  regular  business,  would  Soph  have  obeyed  his 
orders.  Rare  Soph !  How  she  used  to  make  me 
laugh !  When  she  leaves  her  last  place,  and  her 
name  is  headed  with  a  large  "  Wanted,"  in  death's 
list  of  advertisements,  all  I  can  say  is,  may  she  have 
a  fine  day  to  be  buried ! 

The  next  name  in  my  catalogue  is  Jane,  who  was 
old  enough  to  have  had  a  system  of  her  own,  and 
who  invariably  acquired  one  in  whatever  place  she 
happened  to  be,  but  never  acted  upon  it  until  she 
found  herself  in  another  service.  What  you  ex- 
pressly desired  her  to  do  in  your  own  way,  she  did 
in  point  blank  opposition  to  your  orders,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  she  had  received  in  her 
previous  situation.  This  had  evidently  been  her 
rule  through  life.  She  was  a  pattern  of  a  servant, 
after  she  had  left  your  house.  All  your  regulations 
were  sure  to  be  observed,  when  she  quitted  your 
service.  Her  rule  of  pleasing  you  was  simply  a  du- 
tiful observance  of  the  whims  of  qther  people. 

Jane  was  quite  as  original  in  all  her  proceedings 
as  any  of  them,  an  odd  mixture  of  the  tractable  and 
the  obstinate.  She  blundered  unceasingly  upon  the 
strictest  system,  and  was  so  anxious  to  give  satis- 
faction that  she  would  never  do  what  she  was  told, 
for  fear  it  should  be  wrong.  Her  best  conscience 
w^,  that  as  she  served  you,  so  she  had  served  her 
previous  master ;  and  though  she  had  been  inatten- 
tive to  his  desires,  she  was  doing  him  ample  justice 
in  your  family.  She  interfered  with  every  thing 
and  every  body  in  the  house,  because  all  was  not 
arranged  in  the  order  observed  in  Mr.  Fitzcox's  es- 
tablishment.   She  worried  the  cook  out  of  her  life. 


**Lor!  do  you  put  citron  into  that  pudding? 
Mr.  Fitzcox's  cook  never  did.  I'm  sure  I  shomd 
never  send  up  currant  jelly  with  the  haunch;  Mr. 
Fitzcox  couldn't  abear  it." 

In  defiance  of  the  strictest  injunction,  she  con- 
trived to  smuggle  a  climbing-boy  up  the  chimneys, 
because  Mr.  Fitzcox's  flues  could  not  be  swept  nice- 
ly by  a  machine.  Thus,  the  rules  of  her  last  place, 
which  she  had  rigidly  disregarded  there,  were  in 
your  house  brought  into  conscientious  operation, 
and  what  you  wished  her  to  do  would  be  faithfully 
done  for  your  successor. 

The  only  prank  that  she  played  off  at  my  expense 
was,  first,  when«he  was  caught  tampering  with  the 
newsman,  and  endeavoring  to  exclude  the  Morning 
Chronicle  from  the  house — I  fancied  from  a  horror 
of  Whig  principles — ^but  it  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Fitzcox  had  always  taken  in  the  Morning  Pott; 
and,  secondly,  during  my  absence  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  she  must  needs  carry  my  letters  and  newspa- 
pers down  to  the  Travellers'  Club,  to  which  I  did 
not  belong,  because  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  Mr.  fitzcox's  there,  when  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  return  home.  I  told  her  she  wanted  a 
much  more  arbitrary  mistress  than  the  one  she 
served ;  to  which  she  answered,  *^  I  often  wonder, 
sir,  why  you  don't  marry,  and  have  an  establish- 
ment of  your  own.'* 

**  Good  heavens  I  why  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Fitzcox  did !" 

Rebecca  succeeded  Jane,  but  Rebecca  was  over- 
much religious,  and  did  not  stay  long.  I  believe  I 
frightened  her  by  a  habit,  not  very  moderately  in- 
dulged in  at  that  period,  of  spouting  HanUeC$  soli- 
loquies and  Othelws  address,  before  the  looking- 
glass  of  a  morning,  sometimes  during  the  perilous 
operation  of  shaving.  This  profane  practice,  with 
the  duty  of  setting  out  a  card-table,  two  evenings 
a  week,  for  a  rubber  at  whist,  was  a  shock  she 
couldn't  stand.  All  I  can  relate  of  her  with  cer- 
tainty is  comprised  in  her  address  to  the  cat,  that 
was  muttering  '*  deep-mouthed  thunder"  at  the  door 
of  the  room,  as  she  was  quitting  it  one  day. 

*'Ur — r — r — rh!"  Rebecca  growled  forth  as  she 
went  down  stairs,  "  ur^ — r — rh  vou !  Where  do  vou 
expect  to  go  to  when  you  die?  suxarifig  in  that 
manner  I" 

How  little  do  any  of  us  remember  compared  with 
the  quantity  we  forget  I  These,  such  as  they  are, 
and  a  dozen  more  quite  as  strongly  marked,  as  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  as  consistent  with  them- 
selves, were  noted  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years.  How  many  maid-servants  worthy  to  be 
noted  might  the  reminiscence  of  a  lifetime  recall  to 
view !  The  Cloes,  Flavias,  and  Narcissas  of  Pope 
live  in  the  rare  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  paint- 
ing ;  but  else  how  common  I  How  much  of  the 
extraordinary  in  character  is  unieen  ia  women  of 
all  ranks,  merely  because  it  is  not  looked  for  or  ex- 
pected, or  because  it  has  not  been  fiwhionable  to 
recognize  it !  Is  it  detected  in  the  drawing-room 
only  ?  Look  into  the  kitchen,  **up  Btaire  and  down 
stairs,  and  in  my  lady's  chamber  ;**  end  wherever 
there  is  a  woman  there  la  a  wonder. 

**  Of  all  the  girls  that  were  so  amart,**  in  one  sense 
or  other,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  fair  Fanny. 
She  was  a  curiosity  of  the  Nervous  School.  How 
she  used  to  faint  away  t  Fainting  ia,  in  other  girls, 
a  weakness,  an  accident,  or  an  expedient ;  in  her  it 
was  a  principle — it  was  her  destiny.  Her  ruling 
passion  pointed  ever  to  a  little  purple  cirt-gla« 
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bottle,  filled  with  pungent  salts,  the  stopper  of 
which  was  seldom  allowed  to  remain  in  it  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time.  Exactly  half  her  wages  were 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  staylaces,  which  were  con- 
tinually being  cut.  It  came  oat,  upon  inquiry,  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  sensibility.  Fanny  had  fallen 
head  over  heels  in  love — ^yet  decorously  withal— 
with  some  gentleman's  gentleman,  who,  insensible 
to  the  value  of  his  conquest,  had  accompanied  his 
master  abroad,  and  left  her  to  pine  and  wither  in 
single  uncomfortableness.  But  this  would  not  have 
been  her  lot  cither,  had  she  not,  one  fatal  Whit- 
Monday,  resolved  on  spending  the  evening  of  her 
holiday  in  the  two-shilling  gallery  at  Drury-lane. 
There,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  saw  a  popu- 
lar actor  performing  the  character  of  Rolla,  Now 
it  might  have  happened  to  any  other  actor — at  all 
events  that  particular  actor  is  not  responsible  for 
the  result — but  it  did  so  fall  out  that  Fanny  discov- 
ered, or  fancied  she  discovered,  something  in  the 
fiice,  or  voice,  or  manner,  or  the  soul  that  shone 
through  the  eyes  of  Rolla^  so  strangely,  so  startling- 
It  like  the  faithless  gentleman's  gentleman  in  Italy, 
that  her  heart  leaped  up  as  it  never  did  when  she 
beheld 

A  rainbow  In  tho  sky. 

One  long,  shrill,  piercing  cry  of  "  Richard,"  rang 
through  the  crowded  theatre,  setting  tho  dear  little 
child  of  Cora  (a  stunted  babe  of  eleven)  screaming 
with  sudden  terror,  and  then  Fanny  fainted.  From 
that  moment,  fainting  became  a  passion.  It  was  a 
propensity  that  grew  upon  her  with  use,  and  she 
could  no  more  have  got  through  a  dby  without  it 
than  she  could  have  got  through  a  week  without 
sleep.  It  was  her  constant  rern.>f,  her  sweetest  re- 
creation. Merely  to  mention  tho  name  of  Rolla^M 
representative  was  at  all  times  more  than  enough. 
Even  the  first  syllabic  of  that  agitating  name,  as 
articulated  by  some  pigeons  that  recreated  in  the 
next  garden,  sufficed  to  send  her  ofif  six  times  a 
day.  Kay,  so  strong  is  the  sympathy,  so  subtle  the 
affection,  in  these  nervous  cases,  that,  believe  it  or 
not,  I  only  happened  to  make  some  allusion  to  **  the 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  while  she  was  in  the  room, 
without  mentioning  the  author's  name,  which  she 
could  never  have  heard  of,  when  I  saw  her  turn 
pale,  and  the  little  purple  bottle  was  in  additional 
requisition  that  morning,  ttie  used  to  tremble 
every  time  she  saw  the  water  butt  for  tho  supply  of 
the  garden — ^thinking  from  whose  hands  it  came. 
My  landlady  was  obliged  to  have  her  intermediate 
taken  in  in  bottles — tho  barrel  would  have  been 
heart-breaking. 

Poor  Fanny !  she  used  to  ci\joy  her  holiday  now 
and  then  so  much,  it  afforded  her  such  leisure  for 
going  off;  she  allowed  herself  a  double  supply  of 
the  pungent  essence  on  those  days.  It  was  (luitc 
a  matter  of  course  to  be  told  of  a  morning,  "  Fanny 
will  finish  dusting  your  books  directly ;  she's  only 
going  to  faint ;"  or  to  hear  the  sensitive  creature, 
when  desired  by  her  mistress  to  light  the  candles, 
cry  out,  "  I'll  bring  them  in  a  minute  or  two,  ma'am, 
as  soon  as  I've  fainted !"    Little  did  she  resemble 

Iler  who  In  swoct  vIclMttudes  appears, 
Of  mirth  and  opium,  rutuAo  and  tears. 

Here  there  was  no  vicissitude.  If  there  was  a  min- 
ute of  the  day  when  she  was  not  **  going,"  it  was 
when  she  was  gone.  But  it  agreed  with  her,  like  a 
good  cry. 


There  was  a  8arah,  too,  who  stayed  a  few  days, 
and  claims  to  figure  in  the  queer  collection.  She 
was  noticeable  chiefly  for  her  prodigious  volubility, 
and  a  genius  for  the  obscure.  Unless  she  made  a 
long  speech,  she  was  wholly  unintelligible.  Tho 
first  words  I  heard  from  her,  ran  thus :  **  There's 
never  an  umbrelUt  in  the  house  but  two  in  the 
world,  and  t'other  two's  in  use."  She  would  have 
been  Irish,  if  any  one  country  could  have  claimed 
such  a  compound.  What  Sarah  said,  you  might  not 
understand,  but  you  must  hear,  for  her  voice  was 
loud  enough  to  proclaim  her  quarrel  with  some 
**  first  cousin,"  one  evening,  outside  the  gate. 

*'  It's  not,"  she  remarkctd  on  that  occasion,  **  as 
if  Fd  been  an  infidel  to  you,  m  fact  it's  rather  more 
not  than  t'other." 

Tho  **  t'other,"  in  both  cases,  is  characteristic  of 
the  exquisite  confusion  of  meaning.  But  when  she 
could  let  her  tongue  fairly  loose,  to  wander  at  its 
own  sweet  will,  then  was  Sarah  in  her  glory.  The 
windows  open,  we  could  hear  her  holding  forth  to 
her  companion  below : — 

**  This  Easter  Sunday !  Bless  my  soul,  and  such 
bad  weather  \  I  assure  you  I  remember  the  time 
having  gooseberry-pudding  for  dinner  on  Easter 
Sunday ;  it  was  the  time  my  poor  mother  was  out 
nursing  at  Kingston — yes,  it  was  Kingston,  Kings* 
ton-on-Thames — and  my  sister  made  a  gooseberry- 
pudding,  and  I  know  I  didn't  like  it ;  yes,  my  poor 
dear  mother,  who's  dead  and  gone  now,  was  nursing 
of  Mrs.  Uadliiigton,  and  I  know  it  was  Easter 
Sunday,  for  I  had  a  new  frock  on,  a  pink  stripe  it 
was,  because  I  remember  it  had  wire  buttons  down 
the  back — it  was  too  lato  on  Saturday  night  to  get 
cambric  ones,  so  I  put  wire,  and|^r.  Macintosh 
came  to  see  my  sister  Kate,  and  father  wouldn't  let 
him  in,  for  he'd  never  si>en  him  in  his  life  before ; 
but  I  went  out  for  the  dinner-beer — I  know  it  was 
the  dinner-beer,  for  it  rained,  and  I  had  my  green- 
silk  bonnet  on — so  as  I  was  a  saying,  as  I  came  back, 
Mr.  Macintosh  gave  me  twopence  to  tell  Kate  to 
come  out  if  she  could,  and  my  grandmother  used  to 
encourage  it.  Well,  my  sister  made  the  pudding, 
for  poor  dear  mother  ^that's  dead  and  gone,  ttui 
time  eleven  year,  was  nursing,  and  so  Mr.  Macin- 
tosh used  to  come  and  stand  opposite.  I  often 
think  of  that  time  when  mother  was  alive,  and  we 
all  had  a  mother  then,  though  we  havn't  now — yes, 
we've  got  a  mother-in-law,  because  fathei*  married 
agin — he  married  the  cook  at  Waterloo  House,  you 
know  Hodgson's, — and  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  forget 
Easter  Sunday ;  for  if  you  believe  me,  that  day  five 
weeks  Kato  was  Mrs.  Macintosh  I" 

Call  her  off  you  might,  but  she  would  return 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  to  tho  scene,  and 
take  up  another  thread  of  the  story — "Ah!  yes — 
and  well  do  I  remember  father  saying  one  day. 
*  Here,  hem  me  these  two  white  neck-handkerchiefs,' 

i'ust  as  I'm  telling  you,  for  it  was  a  square  of  muslin 
le  gave  me,  so  I  had  to  cut  it  in  haif ;  because  he 
told  me  he  was  going  out  on  Sunday  at  eight  o'clock 
on  a  day's  pleasure.  Well,  that  happened  on  the 
8th  of  May,  and  so  I  got  up  the  next  morning  with 
something  on  my  mind  that  told  me,  *•  Sally,  all  isn't 
right.'  So  I  was  standing  by  the  pump,  and  a  ladv 
comes  up  and  says  to  me,  *  Good  morning,  I  think 
your  name's  Sarah?' — *Yes,  Sarah  Dixon  is  my 
name,  I  was  bom,  bred,  and  christened  so,  and  I 
shall  carry  it  to  my  ^rave  with  me.'  *  Well,  Sarah,' 
she  says,  *  if  you  look  on  the  table  in  your  father's 
bed-room,  that  with  the  looking-gbss,  you  wfll  see 
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a  parcel,  it's  for  you.*  "Well,  sure  enough  there  was 
—something  wrapped  up  in  paper,  fool^ap  paper, 
and  a  white  wafer  above  all  things.  You  might 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather.  Lo  and 
behold  a  piece  of  cake — wedding  cake,  and  thcyM 
actually  been  and  married.  Tou  may  be  sure  my 
blood  was  up,  for  you  must  know  I'm  rather  fiery ; 
I  take  after  my  poor  dear  mother  for  that ;  but  she 
was  a  good  creature,  though  she's  dead  and  gone.'* 
Quiet  home  was  ours,  when  the  head  of  the  class  of 
clacks  were  gone  also. 

— But  I  must  come  to  a  close,  or  my  picture  will 
be  growing  too  large  for  its  frame.  Many  a  maid, 
besides  this  handful  of  Sophs  and  Sallys,  whether  of 
the  cook,  the  housemaid,  the  servant  of  all-work, 
or  the  first-rate  waiting-woman  tribe,  "wants  a  sit- 
uation "  in  this  little  collection,  and  might  say  what 
the  insulted  sweep  said  to  the  dashing  highwayman 
at  the  drop,  *'  I've  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you 
have."  But  all  this  time,  while  attracted  by  the 
"  women,"  we  have  neglected  their  "  masters."  The 
subject  at  its  commencement  had  suggested  the 
inditing  a  few  paragraphs,  which  shall  now  be  a 
few  sentences  on  that  theory  of  gallantry  and  de- 
votion to  "  the  sex,"  the  maintenance  of  which  id, 
in  many  handsome  words,  held  by  youthful,  middle- 
aged,  and  elderly  masculines  alike,  to  be  both  a 
pleasure  and  a  duty,  but  the  practice  of  which,  in 
80  many  handsome  acts,  is  held  to  bo  neither  one 
nor  the  other. 

The  sex !  What  does  any  one  of  us  understand 
by  "the  sex?"  What  proportion  of  the  female 
race  does  the  word  include  in  our  ideas  of  its  prac- 
tical meaning?  How  many  women  do  we  mean  to 
admit  the  exi^nce  of,  as  having  a  right  and  title 
to  the  exercise  of  that  generous  gallantry  which  we 
call  a  duty  and  a  delight,  when  we  speak  of  the  sex  ? 


Just  those  comparatively  few  members  of  it  who  can 
afford  to  employ  the  rest  to  wait  upon  their  wills, 
and  do  their  spiritings  gently.  The  **  sex,"  as  the 
claimant  of  the  exercise  of  gallantry,  and  the  in* 
spirer  of  devotional  respect,  means  women  who  hire  . 
other  women  as  servants,  and  who  don't  live  by 
arranging  the  cape  and  curls,  or  dusting  the  chairs 
and  curtains,  of  other  people.  Where  were  those 
gentlemen  educated,  and  at  what  hour  of  the  day 
may  they  be  met  with,  and  in  what  city  of  Eurofie 
do  they  chiefly  abide,  who  are  gallant  and  tender 
to  a  maiden  with  a  mop,  unless  with  a  view  to  in- 
jure and  degrade  her  ?  The  gallantry  of  man  to  the 
other  sex,  is  simply  a  narrow-class  feeling,  not  a 
sentiment  as  universal  as  the  eyes  and  breath,  and 
language  and  motions  of  woman.  It  is  the  princi* 
pie  that  stands  by  its  order,  and  stops  there.  The 
lady  drops  her  glove,  and  a  dozen  cavaliers  would 
sacrifice  theirs,  how  white  and  well-fitted  soever, 
in  the  dust,  to  spare  her  the  fatigue  of  even  glanc- 
ing at  it  where  it  lies ;  but  the  cavalier  who  drops 
his  glove  on  the  staircase,  will  allow  any  waiting- 
maid  in  the  house  to  descend  and  pick  it  up  for 
him.  He  will  rush  with  an  armful  of  shawls  to  save 
the  lady  "of  his  order "  from  a  breath  of  air  too 
much  in  her  way  from  the  door  to  her  carriage ; 
but  you  shall  observe  afterwards,  that  he  is  not  at 
all  shocked  when  the  maid-servant  runs  out  into  the 
rain,  uncovered,  to  bring  him  his  umbrella.  He 
must  not  serve  his  sister  so,  he  dares  not  serve  his 
wife  so ;  still  less  would  he  dream  of  serving  his 
friend's  wife  so;  but  what  does  he  care  for  Sue? 
"  Who  on  earth,"  would  the  man  of  gallantry  in- 
ternally exclaim,  if  required  to  put  himself  a  hair's 
breadtii  out  of  the  way, — "  who  on  earth,  I  should 
like  to  know,  is  Sue !"  That  she  was  mere  woman, 
would  go  exactly  for  nothing. 
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NOTELETS  OF  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

FROM  DYCK'S    "table  TALK." 


Lord  Dudlkt  and  Ward  was  celebrated  in  Par- 
liament for  his  fine  studied  speeches.  Rogers  bur- 
lesqued his  method  in  an  exceedingly  neat,  malicious 
epigram,  which  Byron,  in  conversation  with  Lady 
Blessington,  pronounced  "one  of  the  best  in  the 
English  language,  with  the  true  Greek  talent  of  ex- 
pressing, by  implication,  what  is  wished  to  be  con- 
veyed :" — 

"Ward  has  no  heart,  they  wiy,  but  I  deny  it; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  guto  bis  speeches  by  it. 

Dudley  (as  Lockhart  remarks),  took  capital  re- 
venge, in  a  review  of  Rogers'  Columbus,  in  the 
Quarterly,  a  specimen  of  cool,  exhausting  criticism. 
Rogers  comes  out  of  it  like  a  cat  taken,  at  the  lost 
gasp,  from  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

Tuthill,  by  the  way,  has  his  couplet  on  "  the  joke 
about  Lord  Dudley  speaking  by  heart."  Hoore 
preserves  it  in  his  Diary : — 

In  vain  my  affections  the  ladies  aro  seoklnt;: 

If  I  give  up  iny  bcart,  tbcru's  an  end  to  my  opeaking. 

Lady  Blessington  also  tried  an  adaptation  of  it : — 

The  charming  Mary  has  no  mind  they  say; 
I  prove  she  bas — it  changes  every  day. 

It  was  Lord  Dudley  who  made  the  remark,  when 
be  heard  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pecuniary  disasters : 


"Scott  ruined  I  the  author  of  Waverley  ruined! 
Let  every  man  to  whom  he  has  given  months  of 
delight,  give  him  a  sixpence,  and  he  will  rise  to- 
morrow morning  richer  than  Rothschild." 

Rogers  says,  "  I  ^s  to  dine  on  a  certain  day 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  at  Kensington,  and, 
thinking  that  Ward  (Lord  Dudley)  was  to  be  of  the 
party,  I  wrote  to  him,  proposing  that  we  should  go 
together.  His  answer  was,  "Dear  Rogers,  I  am 
not  invited.  The  fact  is,  when  I  dined  there  last, 
I  made  several  rather  free  jokes,  and  the  Princess, 
taking  me  perhaps  for  a  clergyman,  has  not  laked 
me  back  again." 

Ladt  Holland,  when  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a 
fop,  used  to  say,  "  I  beg  your  pardon, — but  I 
wish  you  would  sit  a  little  further  off;  there  if 
something  on  your  handkerchief  which  I  don't 
like." 

When  any  gentleman,  to  her  great  annoyance, 
was  standing  with  his  back  close  to  the  chimney- 
piece,  she  would  call  out,  "  Have  the  goodneai,  ^i 
to  stir  the  fire  I" 

Cbaradi. — ^What  is  it  that  eanaea  a  odd,  cara  a 
cold,  and  pays  the  doctor?    A  draft. 

Gilt  Un-Com roRT.*-Xr.  — »*■  hovM,  iSb%  — ^ 
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is  Tery  splendid ;  it  contains  a  quantity  of  or-molu. 
Now,  I  like  to  have  a  kettle  in  my  bed-room,  to 
heat  a  little  water  if  necessary ;  but  I  can^t  get  a 
kettle  at  the  ^  though  there  is  a  quantity  of 

or-molu.    Lady says,  that  when  she  is  at  the 

-,  she  is  obliged  to  hare  her  clothes  unpacked 


three  times  a  day ;  for  there  are  no  chests-of-draw* 
ers,  though  there  is  a  quantity  of  or-molu. 

No  Right  Here. — A  friend  of  mine  in  Portland 
Place  has  a  wife  who  inflicts  upon  him  every  season 
two  or  three  immense  evening  parties.  At  one  of 
those  parties,  he  was  standing,  in  a  very  forlorn 
condition,  leaning  against  the  chimney-piccc,  when 
a  gentleman,  coming  up  to  him,  said,  **  Sir,  as  nei- 
ther of  us  is  acquainted  with  any  of  the  people  here, 
I  think  we  had  best  go  home.** 

Hion  Gambling. — ^When  I  was  living  in  the  Tem- 
ple, the  chimneys  of  one  of  my  neighbors  were  to 
be  swept.  Up  went  two  boys ;  and  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  they  had  not  come  down  again.  Two  oth- 
er boys  were  then  sent  up ;  and  up  they  remained 
also.  The  master  of  the  boys  was  now  summoned, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  the  idle  little 
rascals !  they  are  playing  at  all-fours  on  the  top  of 
the  chinmey."  And  to  be  sure,  there  they  were, 
trumping  it  away  at  their  ease.  I  suppose  spades 
were  their  favorite  cards. 

Double  DuMnMT. — Lord  Peaforth,  who  was  born 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  to  dine  one  day  with  Lord 
MehHlle.  Just  before  the  time  of  the  company's 
arrival,  Lady  Melville  sent  into  the  dining-room  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  who  could  talk  with  her 
fingers  to  dumb  people,  that  she  might  receive  Lord 
Seaforth.  Presently  Lord  Guilford  entered  the 
room ;  and  the  lady,  taking  him  for  Lord  Seaforth, 
began  to  ply  her  fingers  very  nimbly :  Lord  Guil- 
ford did  the  same ;  and  they  had  been  carrying  on 
a  conversation  in  this  manner  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  Lady  Melville  joined  them.  Her  female  friend 
immediately  said,  **  Well,  I  have  been  talking  away 
to  this  dumb  man."  "Dumb!"  cried  Lord  Guil- 
ford; '*  bless  me,  I  thought  y<nt  were  dumb."  I 
told  this  story  (which  is  perfectly  true)  to  Mathews ; 
and  he  said  that  he  could  make  excellent  use  of  it 
at  one  of  his  evening  entertainments ;  but  I  know 
not  if  he  ever  did. 

A  Duel  in  the  Dark. — An  Englishman  and  a 
Frenchman  having  quarrelled,  they  were  to  fight  a 
duel.  Being  both  great  cowards,  they  agreed  (for 
their  mutual  safety,  of  course)  that  the  duel  should 
take  place  in  a  room  perfectly  dark.  The  English- 
man had  to  fire  first.  He  groi>cd  his  way  to  the 
hearth,  fired  up  the  chimney,  and  brought  down — 
the  Frenchman,  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 

A  "  Natural  "  Excuse. — A  certain  man  of  pleas- 
ure about  London  received  a  challenge  from  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance;  and  they 
met  at  the  appointed  place.  Just  before  the  signal 
for  firing  was  given,  the  man  of  pleasure  rushed  up 
to  his  antagonist,  embraced  him,  and  vehemently 
protested  that  "he  could  not  lift  his  arm  against 
hisownfesh  and  blood  V^  The  young  gentleman, 
though  he  had  never  heard  any  imputation  cast 
npon  his  mother's  character,  was  so  much  stagger- 
ed, that  (as  the  sagacious  man  of  pleasure  had  fore- 
seen) no  duel  took  place. 

A  Naked  Fact. — Humphrey  Honartb,  the  sur- 


geon, was  called  out,  and  made  his  appearance  in 
the  field  stark  naked,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
challenger,  who  asked  him  what  he  meant.  "I 
know,"  said  H.,  "  that  if  any  part  of  the  clothing  is 
carried  into  the  body  by  a  gunshot  wound,  fester- 
ing ensues ;  and  therefore  I  have  met  you  thus." 
His  antagonist  declared,  that  fighting  with  a  man 
in  puris  natttralihiis  would  be  quite  ridiculous ;  and 
accordingly  they  parted  without  further  discussion. 

The  Back  Track. — ^Lord  Alvanley,  on  returning 
home,  after  his  duel  with  young  OTonnel,  gave  a 
guinea  to  the  hackney-coachman  who  had  driven 
him  out  and  brought  him  back.  The  man,  sur- 
prised at  the  largeness  of  the  sum,  said,  "  My  lord, 

I  only  took  you  to ."    Alvanley  interrupted 

him,  "  My  friend,  the  guinea  is  for  briugittg  me  back, 
not  for  taking  me  out.** 

Three  Irishmen  (I  am  glad  that  they  were  not 
Englishmen)  went  up  Vesuvius.  They  stopped  at 
the  hermitage  to  refresh  themselves ;  and  while 
they  were  drinking  Lachrima  Christi  there,  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Austria  arrived.  The  three 
I  Irishmen  positively  refused  to  admit  them ;  but  af- 
terwards, on  being  told  that  a  lady  was  outside, 
they  offered  to  give  up  half  the  apartment.  Upon 
this,  the  attendants  of  the  Emperor  (though  against 
his  wish)  speedily  cleared  the  hermitage  of  the 
three  Irishmen,  who,  in  a  great  passion,  proceeded 
up  to  the  crater.  As  they  were  coming  down  again, 
they  met  the  royal  personages,  whom  they  abused 
most  heartily,  calling  the  Empress  a  variety  of 
names  under  her  bonnet.  No  notice  of  all  this  was 
ever  taken  by  the  Emperor :  but,  the  story  having 
got  wind  immediately,  the  three  Irishmen  thought 
it  best  to  decamp  next  morning  from  Naples,  their 
conduct  having  excited  the  nighest  indignation 
among  the  British  who  were  resident  there.  I 
once  told  this  anecdote  at  Lord  Lonsdale^s  table, 
when  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Castlcreagh  were  pres- 
ent ;  and  the  remark  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was,  **  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  too  true." 

Witticisms  are  often  attributed  to  the  wrong 
people.  It  was  Lord  Chesterfield,  not  Sheridan, 
who  said,  on  occasion  of  a  certain  marriage,  that 
*' Nobody's  son  had  married  Everybody's  daugh- 
ter." 

Lord  Chesterfield  remarked  of  two  persons 
dancin<x  a  minuet,  that  ^*thcy  looked  as  if  they 
were  hired  to  do  it,  and  were  doubtful  of  being 
paid." 

A  Scotch  Lady,  hearing  that  it  was  desirable  in 
any  danger  to  have  presence  of  mind,  replied,  "  I 
had  rather  /lave  absence  of  body.^^ 

Horxe  Tooke,  when  at  school,  was  asked  by  the 
boys,  *'what  his  father  was?"  Tooke  answered, 
'*  A  Turkey  merchant."    (He  was  a  poulterer.) 

He  once  said  to  his  brother,  a  pompous  man, 
"  You  and  I  have  reversed  the  §atural  course  of 
things;  you  have  risen  by  youif  gravity;  I  have 
sunk  by  my  levity." 

To  judge  Ashhurst's  remark,  that  the  law  was 
open  to  all,  both  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  Tooke 
replied,  **  So  is  the  London  Tavern." 

He  said  that  Hume  wrote  his  History  as  witches 
say  their  prayers — ^backwards. 

Ternox  was  a  capital  story-teller.  He  invented 
the  story  about  the  lady  being  pulverized  in  India 
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by  a  coup  de  toleil: — ^When  ho  was  dining  there 
with  a  Hindoo,  one  of  his  host^s  wives  was  reduced 
to  ashes;  upon  which,  the  Hindoo  rang  the  bell^ 
and  said  to  the  attendant  who  answered  it,  **  Bring 
fresh  glasses,  and  sweep  up  your  mistress.** 

Another  of  his  stories  was  this.  He  happened  to 
be  shooting  hyenas  near  Carthage,  when  he  stum- 
bled, and  fell  down  an  abyss  of  many  fathoms* 
depth.  He  was  surprised,  however,  to  find  himself 
unhurt;  for  he  lighted  as  if  on  a  feather-bed. 
Presently  he  perceived  that  he  was  gently  moved 
upwards;  and,  having  by  degrees  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  abyss,  he  again  stood  safe  on  terra 
frma.  He  had  fallen  upon  an  immen8e  mass  of 
bats,  which,  disturbed  from  their  slumbers,  had 
risen  out  of  the  abyss  and  brought  him  up  with 
them. 

Bkautt  or  Youth. — One  afternoon,  at  Court,  I 
was  standing  beside  two  intimate  acquaintances  of 
mine,  an  old  nobleman  and  a  middle-aged  lady  of 
rank,  when  the  former  remarked  to  the  latter  that 
he  thought  a  certain  young  lady  near  us  was  un- 
commonly beautiful.  The  middle-aged  lady  replied, 
"  I  cannot  see  any  particular  beauty  in  her.*'  '*  Ah, 
madam,**  he  rejoined,  "  to  us  old  men,  youth  always 
appears  beautiful!**  (a  speech  with  which  Words- 
worth, when  I  repeated  it  to  him,  was  greatly 
struck).  The  fact  is,  till  we  are  about  to  leave  the 
world,  we  do  not  perceive  how  much  it  contains  to 
excite  our  interest  and  admiration :  the  sunsets  ap- 
pear to  me  far  lovelier  now  than  they  were  in  other 
years ;  and  the  bee  upon  the  flower  is  now  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  me,  which  it  was  not  in  my  early 
days. 

'  CuRRAN. — ^T  once  dined  with  Curran  in  the  public 
room  of  the  chief  inn  at  Greenwich,  when  he  talked 
a  great  deal,  and,  as  usual,  with  con8iderablc  exag- 
geration. Speaking  of  something  which  he  would 
not  do  on  any  inducement,  he  exclaimed  vehement- 
ly, "I  had  rather  be  hanged  on  twenty  gibbets.'* 
**  Don't  you  think,  sir,  that  one  would  be  enough 
for  you  ?'*  said  a  girl,  a  stranger,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  table  next  to  us.    I  wish  you  could  have  seen 


Curran*8  face.     He  was  absolatelj  confounded,— 
struck  dumb. 

Grattan*8  Uncle,  Dean  Marlet,  had  a  good  deal 
of  the  humor  of  Swift.  Once,  when  the  footman 
was  out  of  the  way,  he  ordered  the  coachman  to 
fetch  some  water  from  the  well.  To  this  the  coach- 
man objected  that,  his  business  was  to  drivt^  not  to 
run  on  errands.  **  Well,  then,**  said  Marley,  **  bring 
out  the  coach  and  four,  set  the  pitcher  inside,  and 
drive  to  the  well;** — a  service  which  was  sevenl 
times  repeated,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
village. 

Lord  Ellenborouoh  had  infinite  wit.  When  the 
income-tax  was  imposed,  he  said  that  Lord  Kenyon 
(who  was  not  very  nice  in  his  habits)  intended,  m 
consequence  of  it,  to  lay  down — his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

A  lawyer  one  day  pleading  before  him,  and  iismg 
several  times  the  expression  **  my  unfortunate  cli- 
ent,** Lord  EUenborough  suddenly  interrupted  him, 
— *'  There,  sir,  the  court  is  with  you.** 

Lord  EUenborough  was  once  about  to  go  on  the 
circuit,  when  Lady  E.  said  that  she  should  like  to 
accompany  him.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  objee- 
tions,  provided  she  did  not  encumber  the  carriage 
with  bandboxes,  which  were  his  utter  abhorrence. 
They  set  off.  During  the  first  day*8  journey.  Lord 
EUenborough,  happening  to  stretch  his  legs,  struck 
his  feet  against  something  below  the  seat.  He  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  bandbox.  His  indignation  is 
not  to  be  described.  Up  went  the  window,  and  out 
went  the  bandbox.  The  coachman  stopped;  and 
the  footmen,  thinking  that  the  bandbox  had  tum- 
bled out  of  the  window  by  some  extraordinary 
chance,  were  going  to  pick  it  up,  when  Lord  Elten- 
borough  furiously  caUed  out,  "Drive  on!*'  The 
bandbox  accordingly  was  left  by  a  ditch  side. 
Having  reached  the  county  town  where  he  was  to 
officiate  as  judge.  Lord  EUenborough  proceeded  to 
array  himself  for  his  appearance  in  the  court-hooee. 
**  Now,*'  said  he,  '*  where*s  my  wig, — where  it  my 
wig?'*  *'My  Lord,**  replied  his  attendant,  "it  wis 
thrown  out  of  the  carriage  window,*' 
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ANONTMOUS. 


Here  let  me  read ;  and  reading,  try 

To  picture  these  old  authors  in  my  eye  : 

But  to  begin  with,  here*3  an  unknown  word — 

I  ought  to  know  it,  but — oh  I  how  absurd  I 

I*U  look  it  out ;  and  as  with  specs  I  con 

The  well-thumb*d  dogs*-ear8  of  my  Lexicon, 

rU  say— oh!  dash  it!  some  ones  been  and  torn 

it;  • 

And  there*s  that  wretch  begun  to  play  the  cornet ! 
He's  overhead,  and  will  wear  on  his  feet 
Thick  boots,  with  which  he  wiU  try  time  to  beat. 
How  can  I  ever  read  enough  to  pass. 
While  that  infem — I  mean  eternal  brass 
Pumps  out  that  ever-varying  key. 
Which  makes  attempts  to  say,  "  Remember  me." 
Lydia  and  Chloe,  Horace*  and  Ovid's  flames. 
Are  so  niix'd  up  with  waltz-suggestive  names, 


Let  me  but  try  the  former's  "  lines  upon  her,** 
I  construe  *^ mater  ptUchra^*  ^^ prima  donnaJ" 
I  lose  my  place,  and  straight  tne  mocker  [days 
"  Thou'rt  gone,**  in  fitful  quavers,  "  from  my  gaxe.* 
0,  that  by  some  stem  dean  those  notes  were 

stopp*d  I 
It*s  full  ten  minutes  that  that  weazePs  po[^U 
And  here*s  his  bed-maker!    I  can*t  be  left  alone! 
What  is  she  wanting  now?    Well,  ICrs.  Bone, 
**  If  y*  please,  sir,  Mr.  Swift,  the  gent  up  stairs, 
As  says  he*s  just  a  trying  some  new  airs, 
Would  be  oblig*d  if  you'd  not  read  so  loud.** 
And  here  with  solemn  mental  oath  I  vow'd 
rd  buy  a  kettle-drum.    Revenge  is  sweet  t 
rU  try  if  I  can*t  his  concertos  beat. 
Honors  divided.    Til  so  loudly  thump  it, 
He*U  soon  revoke,  without  the  heart  to  trumpet. 
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It  19  nil  Tarj  ■well  for  Ur.  Lcli^h  Ilunt  to  writ?  >  nofin  on 
the  '*  Fi'ti!<t  of  the  Poets,"  nnd  to  bIiuw  us  huw  Apj^lo  Htood 
"  pLtciiiii^  his  datls,"  bj  way  of  inviittiioii  to  the  ethereal 
banqutl.  This  is  all  Tery  well  in  graecfiil  poelrj,  hut  iho 
account  1:4  no  more  lo  be  roceivird,  (ban  tlie  new  gospel 
accoi  'tl[>^  lu  dillo  is  likely  to  bo  by  the  Lord  Primite  and 
orthti.lnx  L'lirUtiana.  It  Is  far  more  dilBcult  to  tell  the 
raalUi  \:\  ])Isio  prose;  for,  where  there  are  few  dinnerB. 
man}:  ;ijtliurs  cannot  well  dine.  It  is  easier  to  tell  how 
thej  t\i-U'il  than  how  they  fed;  how  they  died,  choked  at 
lo^t  hy  till'  iiewlj.bakod  roll  that  came  loo  late  lo  be  swal- 
loweil,  ili.iii  how  they  lired  duily, — for  the  daily  life  of 
Homo  11  i»i1  J  be  aa  iniposaibte  of  Uiscorerj,  as  (he  door  of 
the  ''  I  .,1  III' ilral  of  Immensities,"  wherein  Mr,  Cnrlyle  trans- 
acts Moi^liip.  The  soul  of  Ihe  poet,  says  aa  Eastern  pro- 
verb, |>i'V''i.'j  into  the  erosdhotiper,  whiuh  sin^s  till  it  dies  of 
■tarvmi.in.  An  apt  iiluBtratioii,  but  our  English  grasiibop- 
pers  i[iu~l  not  be  used  for  the  illustriitive  purpose,  seeing 
that  x\wy  .irt'  far  too  wise  to  do  any  thing  of  the  Borl.  A 
Brititli };[  !is»hoppcr  no  more  nings  till  be  dies,  than  a  Bril- 
isli  swan  (lies  Ein)png:  these  foolish  habits  are  left  to  for- 
elgaei?  unJ  poetry.  Let  ns  turn  to  the  more  reliable 
regisur  iif  our  cTar-jnvenile  friend,  Mr.  Sylvaniu  Urban. 

Mcr  t1i;iii  a  uenlury  ago,  Mr.  ['rban,  who  is  Ihe  only 
origii  III"  uliiest  inhabitant,"  gave  a  "Litetaiy  Bill  of  Mor- 
tality I  I  I7.'rj,"  showing  the  CBSuBliieB  among  books  as  vreQ 
asaniiii  _  .iiUhora.  Touching  the  respcctlTe  fates  of  the  for- 
mer, V.I'  Ijiij  the  productions  of  the  year  set  down  as,  "  Abor- 
tive, ?4]v('ii  Ihonitand;  still-bom,  three  thousand;  old  age, 
nsugbc."  Sudiien  denthsfcll  upon  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
Thret'  or  four  thousand  perilled  by  trunk -makers,  sky- 
rocbcUi,  piuttry-cooks,  or  worm;  while  more  than  half  that 
Dumber  icere  privily  disposed  of.  If  such  were  the  for-  -' 
tniiM  of  the  works,  how  desperate  must  hive  been  the  diet 
of  the  anchors!  So  also  was  their  destiny.  As  a  daaa, 
tbej  Jire  li.\ed,  in  round  numbers,  at  three  thousand ;  and 
a  Uiiiii  of  these  are  registered  an  dyini;  ul'  Uuiacy.     f>oine 

tweirr  Iniiuired  are  entered  as  "stiivii  ■!   '     Si  i ii  v. .  h' 

dispo"(;i.(  of  by  "  the  hangman,"  nin!  [ii  ^  •■ 

respCL'Uible  persons,  namely  tlunnjih  i     i  .  .  i.  ,   , 

and  riiiiriilicalion,  swept  offagnoill;  ]■■  i i.     I  im    :■■    .■- 

ral  pc.i:ts,  who  could  not  live  by  the  u..uii  \t\yt-;  .l|,,j.,.|>[i- 
atcly  ilii'd  of  "  flstula."  And,  oa  a  conliM^t  to  the  niulliludL' 
"  slarvc'I,"  ue  find  a  :rra  liidiculiTig  the  ascerluined  quan- 
lily  of  niiihors  who  had  perished  by  the  uiderraaiiic  malady 
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There  is,  perhaps,  more  approximation  to  truth 
than  appcarH  at  first  Bight  in  this  jeu  d'e^prit.  It 
was  only  in  Pagan  days  that  authors  could  boast  of 
obesity.  They  dined  with  the  tyrannic  as  Persian 
poets  get  their  mouths  stuffed  with  sugar-candy  by 
the  Shah  Inshah.  And  yet  Pliny  speaks  of  poets 
feeding  sparingly,  tU  solnit  poetir.  Perhaps  this 
was  only  an  exception,  like  that  of  Moore,  who 
smilingly  sat  down  to  a  broil  at  home  when  not 
dining  with  *' right  honorablea  ;*'  or  contentedly 
thanked  heaven  for  *'  salt  fish  and  biscuits  *'  with 
his  mother  and  sister  in  Abbey  Street,  the  day  after 
he  had  supped  with  the  ducal  viceroy  of  Ii*eland, 
and  half  the  peerage  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Still,  in  the  old  times,  authors  took  more  liberty 
with  their  hosts.  In  Rome  they  kept  more  to  the 
proprieties  ;  for  a  nod  of  the  head  of  the  imperial 
entertainer  was  sufiicient  to  make  their  own  fly 
from  their  shoulders.  In  presence  of  the  Roman 
emperor  of  old,  an  author  could  only  have  declared 
that  the  famous  invasion  of  Rritain,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  ship-loads  of  spoil,  in  the  shape  of  sea- 
shells,  was  a  god-like  feat.  So,  at  the  table  of  the 
czar,  all  the  lyres  of  Muscovy  sing  the  odo  of  eter- 
nal sameness,  to  the  effect  that  the  dastardlv  butch- 
cry  of  Sinope  was  an  act  that  made  the  angels  of 
God  jubilant !  The  Russian  lyres  dare  not  sing  to 
any  other  tune.  It  was  not  so  of  yore.  WituetrS 
what  is  told  us  of  Philoxenus,  the  ode  writer,  whose 
odes,  however,  are  less  known  than  his  acts.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  wish  that  he  had  a  crane's 
neck,  in  order  to  have  prolonged  enjoyment  in 
swallowing.  This  is  a  poor  wish  compared  with 
that  of  Quin,  elsewhere  recorded,  that  he  might 
have  a  swallow  as  long  as  from  here  to  Botany 
Ray,  and  palate  all  the  way  I  He  was  a  greedy  fel- 
low, this  same  Philoxenus.  He  accustomed  himself 
to  hold  his  hands  in  the  hottest  water,  and  to  gargle 
his  throat  with  it  scalding ;  and,  by  this  sutble  train- 
ing, he  achieved  the  noble  end  of  being  able  to 
swallow  the  hottest  things  at  table,  before  the  oth- 
er guests  could  venture  on  them.  He  would  have 
conquered  the  most  accomplished  of  our  country 
bumpkins  in  consuming  hasty-pudding  at  a  fair. 
His  mouth  was  as  though  it  was  paved,  and  his  fel- 
low-guests used  to  say  of  him,  that  ho  was  an  oven 
and  not  a  man.  He  once  travelled  manv  miles  to 
buy  fish  at  Ephesus;  but,  when  he  reached  the 
market-place,  he  found  it  all  bespoke  for  a  wedding 
banquet.  He  was  by  no  means  embarrassed ;  he 
went  uninvited  to  the  feast,  kissed  the  bride,  sang 
an  epithalamium  that  made  the  guests  roar  with 
ecstasy,  and  afforded  such  delight  by  his  humor, 
that  the  bridegroom  invited  him  to  breakfast  with 
him  on  the  morrow.  His  wit  had  made  amends  for 
his  devouring  all  the  best  dishes.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  Philoxenus  to  Dr.  Chalmers  forgetting  his  re- 
past in  the  outpouring  of  his  wisdom,  and  entering 
in  his  journal  the  expresbion  of  his  fear  that  he  had 
been  intolerant  in  argument.  What  a  contrast,  too, 
between  Philoxenus  and  Byron,  whO|  when  dining 
with  a  half-score  of  wits  at  Rogers's,  only  opened 
his  mouth  to  ask  for  biscuits  and  soda-water,  and 
not  finding  any  such  articles  in  the  bill  of  fare,  si- 
lently dining  on  vegetables  and  \'inegarl  The  no- 
ble poet's  fare  in  Athens  was  often  of  tho  same 
modest  character ;  but  we  know  what  excesses  ho 
could  commit  when  his  wayward  appetite  that  way 
prompted,  or  when  he  wished  to  lash  his  Pegasus 
into  fury,  as,  after  reading  the  famous  attack  on  his 
poetry  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  ho  swallowed 


three  bottles  of  claret,  and  then  addressed  himeelf 
to  the  tomahawking  of  his  reviewers  and  rivals. 

Philoxenus,  however,  had  his  counterpart  in 
those  abb^s  and  poets  who  used,  in  the  hearing  of 
Louis  XV.,  to  praise  Madame  de  Pompadour.  He 
was  writing  a  poem  called  *'  Galatea,*'  in  honor  cf 
the  mistress  of  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  when  he  was 
once  dining  with  that  tyrant.  There  were  a  coaple 
of  barbels  on  the  royal  board,  a  small  one  near  the 
poet,  and  a  larger  one  near  the  prince.  As  the  lit- 
ter saw  Philoxenus  put  his  diminutive  barbel  to  his 
ear,  he  asked  him  wherefore,  and  the  f>oet  replied 
that  he  was  asking  news  of  Xereus,  but  that  he 
thought  the  fish  he  held  had  been  caught  too  young 
to  give  him  any.  **  I  think,"  said  Philoxenus,  "  that 
the  old  fish  near  your  sacredness  would  better  suit 
my  purpose."  This  joke  has  descended  to  Joe  Mil- 
ler,  in  whose  collection  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  modi- 
fied form.  But  the  story  is  altogether  \e^  neti 
than  the  one  told  of  Dominic,  the  famous  Italian 
harlequin  and  farce  writer.  He  was  standing  in 
presence  of  Louis  XIV.  at  dinner,  when  the  Grand 
Monarque  observed  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
dish  of  partridges.  **  Give  that  dish  to  Dominic," 
said  the  king.  *'  What !"  exclaimed  the  fairtw^ 
"partridges  and  all!"  "Well,"  said  the  monarch, 
smiling  with  gravity,  "yes,  partridges  and  all  I" 
This  reminds  me  of  another  anecdote,  the  hero  of 
which  is  the  Abbe  Morallet,  whom  Miss  Edgeworth 
in  her  "  Ormond"  praises  so  highly,  and  praises  so 
justly.  But  Morallet,  if  he  loved  good  deeds,  loved 
not  less  good  dinners,  and  he  shone  in  both.  His 
talents  as  a  writer,  and  his  virtues  as  a  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  appetite,  made  him  especially  wel- 
come at  the  hospitable  table  of  Monsieur  Ansa. 
The  abbe  had  learned  to  carve  expressly  that  he 
might  appropriate  to  himself  his  favorite  portions, 
— a  singular  instance  of  selfishness  in  a  man  who 
was  selfish  in  nothing  else.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  a  magnificent  pheasant  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  guests,  and  of  the  abbe  in  par- 
ticular, who  nevertheless  sighed  to  think  that  it  bad 
not  been  placed  close  to  him.  Some  dexterity  was 
required  so  to  carve  it,  that  each  of  the  guestfl 
might  partake  of  the  oriental  bird ;  and  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  remembering  the  abbe's  skiU  as  a  car- 
ver, directed  an  attendant  to  pass  the  pheasant  to 
M.  I'Abbe  Morallet.  "  What !"  exclaimed  the  laUer, 
"  the  whole  of  it  ?  how  very  kind !"  **  The  whole 
of  it  ?"  repeated  the  lady ;  "  I  have  no  objection,  if 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  arc  willing  to  surrender 
their  rights  to  you."  The  entire  company  gave 
consent,  by  reiterating  the  words,  "  the  whole  of 
it !"  and  the  man,  who  might  have  gained  the  Mon- 
thyon  prize  for  virtue,  really  achieved  a  piece  of 
gluttony  which  hardly  confers  honor  on  a  hungry 
clown  at  a  fair. 

La  Fontaine  at  table  was  seen  in  a  better  light 
than  the  Abbe  Morallet.  A  fermier-general  once 
invited  him  to  a  dinner  of  ceremony,  in  the  persua- 
sion that  an  author  who  excited  such  general  admi- 
ration would  create  endless  deUght  for  the  select 
company,  to  entertain  whom  he  had  been  invited. 
La  Fontaine  knew  it  well,  during  the  whole  repast 
ate  in  silence,  and  immediately  rose,  to  the  conste^ 
nation  of  the  convives,  to  take  his  departure.  He 
was  going,  he  said,  to  the  Academy.  The  master 
of  the  house  represented  to  him  tliat  it  was  by  far 
too  early,  and  that  he  would  find  none  of  the  mem- 
bers assembled.  *■*■  I  know  that,**  said  the  fiibnlist, 
with  his  quiet  smile  and  courteoiu  bow ;  '*I  know 
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that,  but  I  will  go  a  long  way  round."  If  this 
seemed  a  trifle  uncourteous — and  it  was  so  more  in 
seeming  than  reality — it  was  not  so  much  so  as  in 
the  case  of  Byron,  who  used  to  invite  a  company  to 
dinner,  and  then  leave  them  to  themselves  to  enjoy 
their  repast.  Noble  hosts  of  the  past  century  used 
to  do  something  like  this  when  they  gave  masquer- 
ades. Fashion  compelled  them  to  adopt  a  species 
of  amusement  which  they  detested ;  but  they  vindi- 
cated personal  liberty  nevertheless,  for  when  their 
rooms  were  at  their  fullest,  the  noble  host,  quietly 
leaving  his  guests  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  would  slip 
away  to  some  neighboring  coffee-house,  and  over  a 
cool  pint  of  claret  enjoy  the  cahn  which  was  not  to 
be  had  at  home.  The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  used 
habitually  to  dine  at  one  of  the  houses  in  Covcnt 
Garden,  out  of  pure  liking  to  it.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  order  dinner  for  five,  and  to  duly  eat 
what  he  had  deliberately  ordered ;  but,  as  he  one 
day  detected  a  waiter  watching  him  in  his  gastro- 
nomic process,  he  angrily  ordered  his  bill,  and  never 
entered  the  house  again. 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  Haydn,  like  his 
Grace  of  Norfolk,  to  order  a  dinner  for  five  or  six, 
and  then  eat  the  whole  himself.  He  once  ordered 
such  a  dinner  to  be  ready  by  a  stated  hour,  at  which 
time  he  alone  appeared,  and  ordered  the  repast  to 
be  served.  '*But  where  is  the  company?"  respect- 
fully inquired  the  head  waiter.  "Oh!"  exclaimed 
Haydn,  "/am  de  gompany!"  But  if  he  ate  all,  he 
also  paid  for  all.  Moore  and  Bowles,  in  their  visits 
together  to  Bath,  used  sometimes  to  dine  at  the 
White  Hart,  where,  as  Moore  records,  he  paid  his 
share  of  the  dmner  and  pint  of  Madeira,  and  then 
Bowles  magnificently  "  stood  "  a  bottle  of  claret,  at 
dessert.  And  a  pleasant  dinner  the  two  opposite, 
yet  able,  poets,  made  of  it — far  more  pleasant  than 
Coleridge^s  dinner  with  a  party  at  Reynolds's,  when 
he  bowled  down  the  glasses  like  nine-pins,  because 
they  were  too  small  to  drink  from  copiously ! 

The  name  of  Coleridge  reminds  me  of  Dufresny, 
an  author  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  full 
of  sentiment  and  majestic  sounds,  but  who  was  con- 
tent to  live  at  the  cost  of  other  people,  and  who 
never  achieved  any  thing  like  an  independence  for 
himselfl  After  the  death  of  his  royal  patron,  he 
was  one  day  dining  with  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  expressed  a  wish  to  provide  for  him. 
Caprice  inspired  the  author  to  say,  "Your  royal 
highness  had  better  leave  me  poor,  as  I  am,  as  a 
monument  of  the  condition  of  France  before  the 
regency."  He  was  not  displeased  at  having  his  pe- 
tition refused.  A  guest  at  his  side  did  indeed  re- 
mark, by  way  of  encouragement,  that  "  poverty  was 
no  vice."  "No,"  answered  Dufresny,  sharply, 
"  but  it  is  something  very  much  worse."  In  act 
and  spirit,  he  was  not  unlike  a  prince  of  wits  and 
punsters  among  ourselves,  who  used  to  set  up  bot- 
tles of  champagne  on  his  little  lawn  and  bowl  them 
down  for  nine-pins;  and  who,  of  course,  left  his 
wife  and  children  pensioners  on  the  charity  of  the 
state  and  the  people. 

I  have  spoken  of  La  Fontaine ;  he  was  as  absent 
at  table  as  poor  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  whose  first 
aberrations  so  alarmed  Queen  Adelaide.  La  Fon- 
taine was  also  like  Dean  Ogle,  who,  at  a  friend's 
table,  always  thought  himself  at  his  own,  and  if  the 
dinner  were  indifferent,  he  would  make  an  apology 
to  the  guests,  and  promise  them  better  treatment 
next  time.  So  La  Fontaine  was  one  day  at  the  ta- 
ble of  Despreaux;  the  conversation  turned  upon 


St.  Augustin,  and  after  much  serious  discourse  upon 
that  Christian  teacher,  La  Fontaine,  who  had  till 
then  been  perfectly  silent,  turned  to  his  neighbor, 
the  Abb6  Boileau,  one  of  the  most  pious  men  of  his 
day,  and  asked  him  "  if  he  thought  that  St.  Augus- 
tin had  as  much  wit  as  Rabelais?"  The  priest 
blushed  scarlet,  and  then  contented  himself  with 
remarking,  "  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  you  have  got  on 
one  of  your  stockings  the  wrong  side  out " — which 
was  the  fact. 

The  poet's  query  to  the  priest  was  no  doubt  as 
startling  as  that  put  by  the  son  of  a  renowned  rev- 
erend joker  to  the  then  Lord  Primate.  The  anxious 
parent  had  informed  his  somewhat  "fast"  offspring, 
that  as  the  archbishop  was  to  dine  with  him  that 
day,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  young  gentleman 
should  eschew  sporting  subjects,  and  if  he  spoke  at 
all,  speak  only  on  serious  subjects.  Accordingly,  at 
dessert,  during  a  moment  of  silence,  the  obedient 
child,  looking  gravely  at  his  grace,  asked  him  "  if 
he  could  tell  him  what  sort  of  condition  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  in,  when  he  was  taken  up  from  grass  ?" 
The  Lord  Primate  readily  replied,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  answer  the  question  by  the  time  he  who 
had  made  it,  had  found  out  the  name  of  the  man 
whom  Samson  ordered  to  tie  the  torches  to  the 
foxes'  tails,  before  they  were  sent  in  to  destroy  the 
com  of  the  Philistines ! 

Moore  loved  to  dine  with  the  great;  but  there 
have  been  many  authors  who  could  not  appreciate 
the  supposed  advantages  of  such  a  distinction. 
T^ainez  was  one  of  these,  and  there  were  but  few  of 
his  countrymen  who  resembled  him.  One  day,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  met  him  in  the  park  at  Fontain- 
blcau,  and  did  him  the  honor  of  inviting  him  to 
dinner.  "  It  is  really  quite  impossible,"  said  Lainez ; 
"  I  am  engaged  to  dine  at  a  tavern  with  half-a-dozen 
jolly  companions;  and  what  opinion  would  your 
royal  highness  have  of  me  if  I  were  to  break  my 
word?"  Lainez  was  not  like  Madame  de  Sevign^, 
who,  after  having  been  asked  to  dance  by  Louis 
XIV.,  declared  in  her  delight  that  he  was  the  great- 
est monarch  in  the  world.  Bussi,  who  laughed  at 
her  absurd  enthusiasm,  affirms  that  the  fair  author- 
ess of  the  famous  "Letters"  was  so  excited  at  the 
supper  after  the  dance,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  could  refrain  from  shrieking  out  "Vive  le 
Roi  I" 

Had  the  famous  "  petit  pijre  Andr6  "  kept  down 
his  impulses  as  successfully  as  Madame  de  Sevign6 
did  at  the  supper,  where,  afler  all,  she  did  not  ex- 
claim, "  Vive  le  Roi,"  it  would  have  been  more  to 
his  credit,  and  less  to  our  amusement.  The  good 
father,  like  a  better  man,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  was 
excessively  fond  of  cards,  but  he  did  not  cheat,  like 
the  saint,  for  the  sake  of  winning  for  the  poor.  He 
had  been  playing  at  piquet^  and  in  one  game  had 
won  a  considerable  sum  by  the  lucky  intervention 
of  a  fourth  king.  He  was  in  such  ecstasy  at  his 
luck,  that  he  declared  at  supper  he  would  introduce 
his  lucky  fourth  king  into  his  next  day's  sermon. 
Bets  were  laid  in  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
and  the  whole  company  were  present  when  the  dis- 
course was  preached.  The  promise  made  at  the 
supper  was  kept  in  the  sermon,  though  somewhat 
profanely  :  "  My  brethren,"  said  the  abb6,  "  there 
arrived  one  king,  two  kings,  three  kings ;  but  what 
were  they  ? — and  where  should  I  have  been  without 
the  fourth  king,  who  saved  me,  and  has  benefited 
you?  That  fourth  king  was  He  who  lay  in  the 
manger,  and  whom  the  three  royal  magi  came  but 
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to  worship!*'  At  the  dinner  which  followed,  the 
author  of  the  sermon  was  more  eulogized  than  if  he 
had  been  as  grand  as  Bourdaloue,  as  touching  as 
Kassillon,  or  as  winning  as  Fenelon. 

There  was  more  wit  In  a  cur^  of  Bassa  Bretagne, 
who  was  the  author  of  his  diocesan^s  pastorals,  and 
who  happened  to  hold  inyitations  to  dinners  for  the 
consecutive  days  of  the  week.  He  could  not  take 
advantage  of  them  and  perform  his  duty  too,  but 
he  hit  on  a  method  of  accomplishing  his  desire. 
He  gave  out  at  church,  an  intimation  to  this  effect : 
— *'In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  my  brethren,  I 
have  to  announce  that  to-morrow,  Monday,  I  will 
receive  at  confession  the  liars  only ;  on  Tuesday, 
the  misers;  on  Wednesday,  the  slanderers;  on 
Thursday,  the  thieves ;  Friday,  the  libertines ;  and 
Saturday,  the  women  of  evil  life."  It  need  not  be 
said  that  the  priest  was  left  during  that  week  to  en- 
joy himself  without  let  or  hindrance.  And  it  was 
at  such  joyous  dinners  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending that  most  of  the  sermons,  with  startling 
passages  in  them,  like  those  of  Father  Andr6,  were 
devised.  Thus,  the  Cordelier  Maillurd,  the  author 
of  various  pious  works,  at  a  dinner  of  counsellors, 
announced  his  intention  of  preaching  against  the 
counsellors'  ladies, — that  is,  against  their  wives,  or 
such  of  them  that  wore  embroidery.  And  well  he 
kept  his  word,  as  the  following  choice  flowers  from 
the  bouquet  of  his  pulpit  oratory  will  show  :  "  You 
flay,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  ladies  in  question,  "that 
you  are  clad  according  to  your  conditions ;  all  the 
devils  in  hell  fly  away  with  your  conditions,  and 
you  too,  my  ladies !  You  will  say  to  me,  perhaps, 
Our  husbands  do  not  give  us  this  gorgeous  apparel, 
we  earn  it  by  the  labors  of  our  bodies.  Thirty 
thousand  devils  fly  away  with  the  labors  of  your 
bodies,  and  you  too,  my  ladies!"  And,  after  dia- 
tribes like  these  against  the  ladies  in  question,  the 
Cordelier  would  dine  with  their  lords,  and  dine 
sumptuously  too.  The  dinners  of  the  counsellors 
of  those  days  were  not  like  the  Spanish  dinner  to 
which  an  author  was  invited,  and  which  consisted 
of  capon  and  wine,  two  excellent  ingredients,  but 
unfortunately,  as  at  the  banquet  celebrated  by 
Swift,  where  there  was  nothing  warm  but  the  ice, 
and  nothing  sweet  but  the  vinegar,  so  here  the  ca- 
pon was  cold  and  the  wine  was  hot.  Whereupon, 
the  literary  guest  dips  the  leg  of  the  capon  into  the 
flask  of  wine,  and  being  asked  by  his  host  wherefore 
de  did  so,  replied,  "  I  am  warming  the  capon  in  the 
wine,  and  cooling  the  wine  with  the  capon." 

The  host  was  not  such  a  judge  of  wine,  apparent- 
ly, as  the  archbishops  of  Salzhourg,  who  used  not 
indeed  to  write  books,  nor  indeed  read  them,  but 
who  used  to  entertain  those  who  did,  and  then 
preach  against  literary  vanity  from  those  double- 
balcony  pulpits  which  some  of  my  readers  may  re- 
collect in  the  cathedral  of  the  town  where  Paracel- 
sus was  wont  to  discourse  like  Solon,  and  to  drink 
like  Silenus ;  and  before  whose  tomb  I  have  seen 
votarios,  imploring  his  aid  against  maladies,  or 
thanking  him  for  having  averted  them  I  It  is  said 
of  one  of  these  prince  primates  that  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  the  municipal  officers  went  to 
place  the  seals  on  his  property,  they  found  the  li- 
brary scaled  up  exactly  as  it  had  been  done  many 
years  before,  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
the  wine-cellars.  What  the  archiepiscopal  wine  is 
at  Salzbourg,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  it  be  half  as 
good  as  that  drank  by  the  monks  of  M5lk,  on  the 


Danube,  why  the  archbishops  may  stand  excused. 
Besides,  they  only  drank  it  during  their  leisure 
hours,— of  which,  as  Hayne  remarks,  archbishops 
have  generally  four  and  twenty  daily. 

But  to  return  nearer  home,  and  to  our  own  iq- 
thors : — Dr.  Ame  may  be  reckoned  among  these, 
and  it  is  of  him,  I  think,  that  a  pleasant  story  b 
told,  showing  how  he  wittily  procured  a  dinner  in 
an  emergency,  which  certahily  did  not  promise  to 
allow  such  a  consummation.  The  doctor  was  with 
a  party  of  composers  and  musicians  in  a  provincial 
town,  where  a  musical  festival  was  being  celebrated, 
and  at  which  they  were  prominent  performers. 
They  proceeded  to  an  inn  to  dine ;  they  were  ac- 
commodated with  a  room,  but  were  told  that  every 
eatable  thing  in  the  house  was  already  engaged. 
All  despaired  in  their  hunger,  save  the  **  Mus.  Doc.'' 
who,  cutting  off  two  or  three  ends  of  catgut,  went 
out  upon  the  stairs,  and  observing  a  waiter  carrring 
a  joint  to  a  company  in  an  adjacent  room,  contrived 
to  drop  the  bits  of  catgut  on  the  meat,  while  he  ad- 
dressed two  or  three  questions  to  the  waiter.  He 
then  returned  to  his  companions,  to  whom  he  inti- 
mated that  dinner  would  soon  be  ready.  They 
smiled  grimly  at  what  they  thought  was  a  sorrj 
joke,  and  soon  after,  some  confusion  being  heard 
in  the  room  to  which  the  joint  which  be  had  orna- 
mented had  been  conveyed,  he  reiterated  the  assu^ 
ance  that  dinner  was  coming,  and  thereupon  he  left 
the  room.  On  the  stairs  he  encountered  the  waiter 
bearing  away  the  joint,  with  a  look  of  disgust  in  bis 
face.  "  Whither  so  fast,  friend,  with  that  haunch 
of  mutton  ?"  was  the  query.  "  I  am  taking  it  back 
to  the  kitchen,  sir ;  the  gentlemen  cannot  touch  it. 
Only  look,  sir,"  said  William,  with  his  nose  in  the 
direction  of  the  bits  of  catgut;  "it's  enough  to 
turn  one's  stomach !"  "  William,"  said  Ame,  grave- 
ly, "  fiddlers  have  very  strong  stomachs ;  bring  the 
mutton  to  our  room."  The  thing  was  done,  the 
haunch  was  eaten,  the  hungry  guests  were  delight- 
ed, but  William  had  ever  afterwards  a  contempt  for 
musical  people ;  he  classed  them  with  those  barba- 
rians whom  he  had  heard  the  company  speak  of 
where  he  waited,  who  not  only  ate  grubs,  but  de- 
clared that  they  liked  them. 

Martial  was  often  as  hardly  put  to  it  to  secure  a 
dinner  as  any  of  the  authors  I  have  hitherto  named. 
He  was  fond  of  a  good  dinner,  tU  solcnt  jpoetce ;  and 
he  knew  nothing  better  than  a  hare,  followed  by  a 
dish  of  thrushes.  The  thrush  appears  to  have  been 
a  favorite  bird  in  the  estimation  of  the  poets.  The 
latter  may  have  loved  to  hear  them  sing,  but  they 
loved  them  better  in  a  pie.  Homer  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  thrush ;  and  Horace  has  said,  in  a  line,  as 
much  in  its  favor  as  the  Chian  could  have  said  in 
his  long  and  lost  poem, — "  nil  melius  turdo."  Mai^ 
tial  was,  at  all  events,  a  better  fed  and  better 
weighted  man  than  the  poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  who 
was  so  thin  that  ho  walked  abroad  with  leaden  balls 
to  his  feet,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  poet  Archestratus,  when 
he  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  was  put  in  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  was  found  of  the  weight  of  on  obolo^ 
Perhaps  this  was  the  value  of  his  poetry !  It  vas 
the  value  of  nearly  all  that  was  written  by  a  gastro- 
nomic authoress  in  France ;  I  allude  to  Madame  de 
Genlis,  who  boasts  in  her  Memoirs,  that  having 
been  courteously  received  by  a  certain  Crerman, 
she  returned  the  courtesy  by  teaching  him  boY 
to  cook  seven  different  dishes  after  the  French 
fashion. 
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The  authors  of  France  have  exhibited  much  ca- 
price in  their  gastronomic  practice ;  oflen  profess- 
nig  in  one  direction,  and  acting  in  its  opposite. 
Thus,  Lamartine  was  a  vegetarian  until  he  entered 
his  teens.  He  remains  so  in  opinion,  but  he  does 
violence  to  his  taste,  and  eats  good  dinners  for  the 
Bake  of  conforming  to  the  rules  of  society !  This 
course  in  an  author,  who  is  for  the  moment  rigidly 
repubhcan  when  all  the  world  around  him  is  mon- 
archical, is  singular  enough.  Lamartine*s  vegetari- 
an taste  was  fostered  by  his  mother,  who  took  him 
when  a  child  to  the  shambles,  and  disgusted  him 
with  the  sight  of  butchers  in  activity  on  slaughter- 
ing days.  He  for  a  long  time  led  about  a  pet  lamb 
by  a  ribbon,  and  went  into  strong  fits  at  a  hint  from 
his  mother's  cook,  that  it  was  time  to  turn  the  said 
pet  into  useful  purposes,  and  make  tendront  d^agneau 
of  him.  Lamartine  would  no  more  have  thought 
of  eating  his  lamb,  than  Emily  Norton  would  have 
dreamed  of  breakfasting  on  collops  cut  from  her 
dear  white  doe  of  Rylston.  The  poet  still  main- 
tains, that  it  is  cruel  and  sinful  to  kill  one  animal  in 
order  that  another  may  dine ;  but,  with  a  sigh  for 
the  victim,  he  can  eat  heartily  of  what  is  killed, 
and  even  put  his  fork  into  the  breast  of  lamb  with- 
out compunction, — but  all  for  conformity!  He 
knows  that  if  he  were  to  confine  himself  to  turnips, 
be  should  enjoy  better  health  and  have  a  longer 
tenure  of  life ;  but  then  he  thinks  of  the  usages  of 
society,  sacrifices  himself  to  custom,  and  gets  an 
indigestion  upon  truffled  turkey. 

Moore,  in  bis  early  days  in  London,  used  to  dine 
somewhere  in  Marylebone  with  French  refugee 
priests,  for  something  less  than  a  shilling.  Dr. 
Johnson  dined  still  cheaper,  at  the  *'  Pine  Apple," 
in  New-street,  Covent  Garden — namely,  for  eight- 
pence.  They  who  drank  wine  paid  fourpence  more 
for  the  luxury,  but  the  lexicographer  seldom  took 
wine  at  his  own  expense;  and  sixpenny  worth  of 
meat,  one  of  bread,  and  a  penny  for  the  waiter,  suf- 
ficed to  purchase  viands  and  comfort  for  the  author 
of  the  *'  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  Boyce,  the 
versifier,  was  of  quite  another  kidney ;  when  he  lay 
in  bed,  not  only  starving,  but  stark  naked,  a  com- 
passionate friend  gave  him  half-a-guinea,  which  he 
spent  in  truffles  and  mushrooms,  eating  the  same  in 
bed  under  the  blankets.  There  was  something 
atrociously  sublime  about  Boyce.  Famine  had  pret- 
ty well  done  for  him,  when  some  one  sent  him  a 
slice  of  roast-beef,  but  Boyce  refused  to  eat  it,  be- 
cause there  was  no  catsup  to  render  it  palatable. 

It  must  have  been  a  sight  of  gastronomic  pleasure 
to  have  seen  Wilkes  and  Johnson  together  over  a 
fillet  of  veal,  with  abundance  of  butter,  gravy,  stuf- 
fing, and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  The  philosopher  and 
the  patriot  were  then  on  a  level  with  other  hungry 
and  appreciating  men.  Shallow,  with  his  short- 
legged  hen,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  over  hasty- 
pudding,  are  myths ;  not  so  Pope  with  stewed  regi- 
cide lampreys,  Charles  Lamb  before  roast  pig,  or 
Lord  Eldon  next  to  liver  and  bacon,  or  Theodore 
Hook  bending  to  vulgar  pea-soup.  These  were  rich 
realities,  and  the  principal  performers  in  them  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  affecting  refinement  upon 
such  subjects.  Goldsmith,  when  he  could  get  it, 
had  a  weakness  for  haunch  of  venison;  and  Dr. 
Toung  was  so  struck  with  a  broiled  bladebone,  on 
which  Pope  regaled  him,  that  he  concluded  it  was 
a  foreign  dish,  and  anxiously  inquired  how  it  was 
prepared.  Ben  Jonson  takes  his  place  among  the 
lovers  of  mutton ;  while  Herrick,  wandering  dmner- 


less  about  Westminster,  Nahum  Tate  enduring  sanc- 
tuary and  starvation  in  the  Mint,  Savage  wantonly 
incurring  hunger,  and  Otway  strangled  by  it,  intro> 
duce  us  to  authors  with  whom  **  dining  with  Duke 
Humphrey,"  was  so  frequent  a  process,  that  each 
shadowy  meal  was  but  as  a  station  towards  death. 

^  When  Goldsmith  *'  tramped  "  it  in  Italy,  his  flute 
ceased  to  be  his  bread-winner,  as  it  had  been  in 
France ;  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Palestrina  were 
deaf  to  *'  Barbara  Allen,"  pierced  from  memory 
through  the  vents  of  an  Irish  reed.  Goldsmith, 
therefore,  dropped  his  flute,  and  took  up  philoso- 
phy ;  not  as  a  dignity ;  he  played  it  as  he  had  done 
his  flute,  for  bread  and  a  pillow.  He  knocked  at 
the  gate  of  a  college  instead  of  at  the  door  of  a 
cottage,  made  his  bow,  gave  out  a  thesis,  supported 
it  in  a  Latin  which  must  have  set  on  edge  the  teeth 
of  his  hearers,  and,  having  carried  his  exhibition  to 
a  successful  end,  was  awarded  the  trifling  and  cus- 
tomary honorarium,  with  which  he  purchased  bread 
and  strength  for  the  morrow.  No  saint  in  the 
howling  wilderness  lived  a  harder  life  than  Gold- 
smith, during  his  struggling  years  in  London ;  the 
table  traits,  even  of  his  days  of  triumph,  were  some- 
times colored  unpleasingly.  I  am  not  sure  if  Gold- 
smith was  present  at  the  supper  at  Sir  Joshua^s, 
when  Miss  Reynolds,  after  the  repast,  was  called 
upon  as  usual  to  give  a  toast,  and  not  readily  re- 
membering one,  was  asked  to  give  the  ugliest  man 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  thereon  she  gave  "  Dr. 
Goldsmith ;"  the  name  was  no  sooner  uttered  than 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  rushed  across  the  room,  and 
shook  hands  with  Reynolds  by  way  of  approval. 
What  a  sample  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  how 
characteristic  the  remark  of  Johnson,  who  wca  pres- 
ent, and  whose  wit,  at  his  friend's  expense,  was  re- 
warded by  a  roar,  that  *^  thus  the  ancients,  on  the 
commencement  of  their  friendships,  used  to  sacri- 
fice a  beast  between  them !"  Cuzzoni,  when  found 
famishing,  spent  the  guinea  given  her  in  charity,  ui 
a  bottle  of  tokay  and  a  penny  roll.  So  Goldsmith, 
according  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  was  *'  drinking  himself 
drunk  with  Madeira,"  with  the  guinea  sent  to  rescue 
him  from  hunger  by  Johnson.  But  let  us  be  just 
to  poor  Oliver.  If  he  squandered  the  eleemosynary 
guinea  of  a  friend,  he  refused  roast  beef  and  daily 
pay,  offered  him  by  Parson  Scott,  Lord  Sandwich's 
chaplain,  if  he  would  write  against  his  conscience, 
and  in  support  of  government ;  and  he  could  be 
generous  in  his  turn  to  friends  who  needed  the  ex- 
ercise of  generosity.  When  Goldsmith  went  into 
the  suburban  gardens  of  London  to  enjoy  his  **  shoe- 
makers' holiday,"  he  generally  had  Peter  Barlow 
with  him.  Now  Peter's  utmost  limit  of  profligacy 
was  the  sum  of  fifteen-pence  for  his  dinner;  his 
share  would  sometimes  amount  to  five  shillings,  but 
Goldsmith  always  magnificently  paid  the  difference. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  of  the  sons  of  song  who  dined 
so  beggarly,  and  achieved  such  richness  of  fame,  as 
Butler,  Otway,  Goldsmith,  Chatterton,  and,  in  a  less 
degree  of  reputation,  but  not  of  suffering,  poor  Ge- 
rald Griffin,  who  wrestled  with  starvation  tUl  he  be- 
gan to  despair.  Chatterton  did  despair,  as  he  sat 
without  food,  hope,  and  humility;  and  we  know 
what  came  of  it.  Butler,  the  sturdy  son  of  a  Wor- 
cestershire farmer,  ailer  he  had  astonished  his  con- 
temporaries by  his  '*  Hudibras,"  lived  known  but  to 
a  few,  and  upon  the  charity  or  at  the  tables  of  ihan. 
But  he  did  not,  like  the  heartless  though  sorely- 
tried  Savage,  slander  the  good-natured  friends  at 
whose  tables  he  drew  the  support  of  his  life.    As 
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for  Otway,  whether  he  perished  of  suffocation  bj 
the  roll  which  he  devoured  too  greedily  af\er  long 
faslingf  or  whether  he  died  of  the  cold  draught  of 
water,  drank  when  lie  was  overheatcdf  it  is  certain 
that  he  died  in  extreme  penury  at  the  **  Bull,"  on 
Tower  Hill, — the  coarse  frequenters  of  the  low  pub- 
lic-house were  in  noiny  revelry  round  their  tables, 
while  the  body  of  the  dead  poet  lay,  awaiting  the 
grave,  in  the  room  adjacent. 

The  table  life  of  Peter  Pindar  was  a  far  mor^  joy- 
ous one  than  that  of  much  greater  poets.  At  Truro 
he  was  noted  for  his  frugal  fare,  and  he  never  de- 
parted from  the  observance  of  frugality  of  living 
throughout  his  career.  He  would  sometimes,  we 
are  told,  when  visiting  country  patients,  and  when 
he  happened  to  be  detained,  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  cook  his  own  beefsteak,  in  order  to  show  a 
country  cook  how  a  steak  was  done  in  London, — 
the  only  place,  he  said,  where  it  was  properly 
cooked.  He  laughed  at  the  faculty  as  he  did  at  the 
king,  and  set  the  whole  profession  mad  by  sanction- 
ing the  plentiful  use  of  water,  declaring  that  physic 
was  an  uncertain  thing,  and  maintaining  that  in 
most  cases  all  that  was  required  on  the  doctor's  part 
was  "to  watch  nature,  and  when  she  was  going 
right,  to  give  her  a  shove  behind."  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  analyze  the  drugs  which  he  had  prescribed 
for  his  patients,  before  he  would  allow  the  latter  to 
swallow  them ;  and  he  gave  a  decided  county  bias 
against  pork  by  remarking  of  a  certain  apothecary 
that  he  was  too  fond  of  bleeding  the  patients  who 
resorted  to  him,  and  too  proud  of  his  large  breed 
of  pigs.  The  inference  was  certainly  not  in  favor 
of  pork.  Peter's  practical  jokes  in  connexion  with 
the  table  were  no  jokes  to  the  chief  object  of  them. 
Thus,  when  a  pompous  Cornish  member  of  parlia- 
ment issued  invitations  for  as  pompous  a  dinner  to 
personages  of  corresponding  pomposity,  "Peter," 
recollecting  that  the  senator  had  an  aunt  who  was  a 
laundress,  sent  her  an  invitation  in  her  nephew's 
name,  and  the  old  lady,  happy  and  proud,  excited 
universal  surprise,  and  very  particular  horror  in  the 
bosom  of  the  parliament-man,  by  making  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  august  and  hungry  assembly,  who 
welcomed  her  about  as  warmly  as  if  she  had  been  a 
"  boule  asphyxiante "  of  the  new  French  artillery 
practice. 

It  is  going  a  long  way  back  to  ascend  from  "  Pin- 
dar" to  Tasso,  but  both  poets  loved  roasted  chest- 
nuts,— and  tfure  is  the  affinitv.  Peter  never  drank 
any  thing  but  old  rum ;  a  wine  glass,  (never  be- 
yond a  wine  glass  and  a  half,)  served  him  for  a  day, 
after  a  dinner  of  the  plainest  kind.  The  doctor  es- 
chewed wine  altogether,  at  least  in  his  latter  days, 
as  generating  acidity.  Tasso,  however,  unlike  our 
satirical  friend,  was  a  wine-bibber.  During  the  im- 
prisonment which  had  been  the  result  of  his  own 
arrogance,  he  wrote  to  the  physician  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  complaining  of  intestinal  pains,  of 
sounds  of  bells  in  his  ears,  of  painful  mental  images 
and  varying  apparitions  of  inanimate  things  appear- 
ing to  him,  and  of  his  inability  to  study.  The  doc- 
tor advised  him  to  apply  a  cautery  to  his  leg,  ab- 
stain from  wine,  and  confine  himself  to  a  diet  of 
broths  and  gruels.  The  poet  defended  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  appetite,  and  declined  to  abstain  from 
generous  wine ;  but  he  urged  the  medico  to  find  a 
remedy  for  his  ills,  promi«*ing  to  recompense  him 
for  his  trouble,  by  making  him  immortal  in  song. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  the  guest 
of  his  friend  Manco,  in  his  gloomy  castle  of  Bisaccio, 


I  the  illustrious  pair  were  seated  together,  after  din- 
ner, over  a  dessert  of  Tasso's  favorite  chestnuts  and 
some  generous  wine ;  and  there  he  affrighted  his 
friend  by  maintaining  that  he  was  constantly  at' 
tended  by  a  guardian  spirit,  who  was  freqaentlj 
conversing  with  him,  and  in  proof  of  the  same,  he 
invited  Manco  to  listen  to  their  dialogue.  The  host 
replenished  his  glass  and  announced  himself  ready. 
Tasso  fell  into  a  loud  rhapsody  of  mingled  folly  aiid 
beauty,  occasionally  pausing  to  give  his  spirit  an 
opportunity  of  speaking ;  but  the  remarks  of  this 
agathodsemon  were  inaudible  to  all  but  the  ears  of 
I  the  poet.  The  imaginary  dialogue  went  on  for  an 
hour ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  Tasso  asked  Manco 
what  he  thought  of  it,  Manco,  who  was  the  most 
matter-of-fact  man  that  ever  lived,  replied  that,  for 
his  part,  he  thought  Tasso  had  drunk  too  much 
wine  and  eaten  too  many  chestnuts.  And  truly  I 
tliink  so  too. 

The  greatest  of  authors  are  given  to  the  strangest 
of  freaks.     Thus,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
teachers  of  the  people  presided  at  a  gay  tavern 
supper  the  night  before  the  execution  of  the  Man- 
nings.    The  feast  concluded,  the  party  (suppfied 
with  brandy  and  biscuits)  proceeded  to  the  disgust- 
ing   spectacle,   where    they    occupied    "reserved 
seats ;"  and  when  all  was  done,  the  didactic  leader 
of  the  revellers  and  sight  seers  thought  he  compen- 
sated  for  his  want  of  taste,  by  pronouncing  as 
"  execrable "  the  taste  of  those  who,  like  George 
Selwyu,  could  find  pleasure  in  an  execution.    Bnt 
there  arc  few  men  so  inconsistent  as  didactic  au- 
thors.    Poj)e  taught,  in  poetry,  the  excelleuce  of 
moderation ;  but  he  writes  to  Congreve,  in  1715, 
that  he  sits  up  till  two  o'clock  over  burgundy  and 
champagne ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  am  become  so  much 
of  a  rake  that  I  shall  be  ashamed,  in  a  short  time, 
to  be  thought  to  do  any  sort  of  business.^    But 
Po{>e's  table  practice,  like  Swift's,  was  not  alwaj^ 
of  the  same  character.    The  dean,  writing  to  Pope, 
in  the  same  year,  that  the  latter  tells  Congreve  (a 
dissolute  man  at  table,  by  the  way)  of  his  sitting 
over  burgundy  and  champagne  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, speaks  of  quite  another  character  of  life :  "  You 
are  to  understand  that  I  live  in  a  corner  of  a  vast 
unfurnished  house.     My  family  consists  of  a  stew- 
ard, a  groom,  a  helper  in  my  stable,  a  footman,  and 
an  old  maid,  who  are  all  at  board  wages;  and  when 
I  do  nut  dine  abroad,  or  make  an  entertainment,— 
which  last  is  very  rare, — ^I  eat  a  mutton  pie,  and 
drink  half  a  pint  of  wine."    Pope's  habit  of  sleeping 
after  dinner  did  not  incline  him  to  obesity,  and  it 
was  a  habit  that  the  dean  approved.     Swift  told 
Gay  that  his  wine  was  bad,  and  that  the  clergy  did 
not  often  call  at  his  house ;  an  admission  in  which 
Gay  detected  cause  and  effect.    In  the  following 
year  to  that  last  named.  Swift  wrote  a  letter  to 
Pope,  in  which  I  find  a  paragraph  affording  a  table 
trait  of  some  interest:  "I  remember,"  he  says, 
"  when  it  grieved  your  soul  to  see  me  pay  a  pennj 
more  than  my  club,  at  an  inn,  when  you  had  siain- 
tained  me  three  months  at  bed  and  board;  for 
which,  if  I  had  dealt  with  you  in  the  Smithfield 
way,  it  would  have  cost  me  a  hundred  pounds 
for  I  live  worse  here  (Dublin)  upon  more.    Did  you 
ever  consider  that  I  am,  for  life,  almost  twice  as 
rich  as  you,  and  pay  no  rent,  and  drink  French 
wine  twice  as  cheap  as  you  do  port,  and  have  nei- 
ther coach,  chair,  nor  mother?"    Pope  iUostrates 
Bolingbroke's  way  of  living  as  well  as  his  own  some 
years  later.    The  reveller  till  two  in  the  monung, 
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of  the  year  1716,  Ib  sobered  down  to  the  most  tem- 
perate of  table  men,  in  1728.  **My  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  great  temperance  and  economy  arc  bo  sig- 
nal, that  the  first  is  fit  for  my  constitution,  and  the 
latter  would  enable  you  to  lay  up  so  much  money 
as  to  buy  a  bishopric  in  England.  As  to  the  return 
of  his  health  and  vigor,  were  you  here,  you  might 
inquire  of  his  haymakers.  But,  as  to  his  temper- 
ance, I  can  answer,  that,  for  one  whole  day,  we 


have  had  nothing  for  dinner  but  mutton  broth, 
beans  and  bacon,  and  a  barn-door  fowl ;"  after  all, 
no  bad  fare  either,  for  peer  or  poet !  Swift  too,  at 
this  period,  boasts  no  longer  of  his  '*  French  wines." 
His  appetite  is  affected  by  the  appalling  fact,  that 
the  national  debt  amounts  to  the  unheard-of  sum  of 
seven  millions  sterling !  and  thereupon  he  says :  *^  I 
dine  alone  on  half  a  dish  of  meat,  m'x  water  with 
my  wine,  walk  ten  miles  a-day,  and  read  Baronius." 


♦♦• 


ANECDOTES   OF   JAMES    SMITH. 

The  Rejected  Addresses. — "The  fame  of  the  way — was  the  observation  of  James  Smith  to  Thomas 

brothers,  James  and  Horatio  Smith,  was  confined  Hill.      *'  Hill,"  said  the   former  gentleman,  "  you 

to  a  limited  circle,  until  the  publication  of  *'  The  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  accident ;  the  reg- 

Rejected  Addresses."    James  used  to   dwell  with  ister  of  your  birth  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 

much  pleasure  on  the  criticism  of  a  Leicestershire  London,  and  you  avail  yourself  of  the  circumstance 

clergyman  :  "I  do  not  see  why  they  ('  The  Ad-  to  give  out  that  you  are  younger  than  you  are." 
dresses^)  should  have  been  rejected;  I  think  Konic 

of  them  very  good."  This,  he  would  add,  is  al-  Temperance  Cruets. — James  Smith  was  often 
most  as  good  as  the  avowal  of  the  Irish  Bishop,  seen  at  the  Garrick  Club,  restricting  himself  at  din- 
that  there  were  some  things  in  "Gulliver's  Travels"  ner  to  half  a  pint  of  sherry;  whence  he  was  desig- 
which  he  could  not  believe.  nated  an  incorporated  temperance  societv.     To  do 

A  Close  Escape.-Oiic  of  Jamc«  Smith's  fcvoritc  Wmj»«:i«.  however,  this  was  not  bU  Jhoice;  he 

•necdotes  reUtcd  to  Colonel  (JreviUc.    The  Colonel  t'^'^  viJJ'li'^'lT.-l' wS.v%l1^„ri;::?.'^f 

^j              T          .       ii^u'ii-:             J  iiot  by  virtuous  sobriety,  but  by  vicious  gout,  of 

requested  young  James  to  call  at  hi8  lodginp.,  and.  y,.u^i,\^  stood,  or  rather  sat,  in  awe.     But  for  this, 

m  the  course  of  their  Brj-t  interview  related  the  par-  ,^^^  ^^^j  ,   '                      '  ,^         ,  ^     ,      ^  ^^^ 

toculars  of  the  most  curious  circumstance  m  his  life.  „     jj    ^^         j^j  ^^     ^^              j.  p      ,    j^^.^^^^ 

He  was  taken  pr^oner  during  the  American  war,  J^  ^;^^  ^.^     ^ady  M.  W.  Montague,  and  her  then 

•long  with  three  other  officer  of  the  same  rank ;  one  antiquated  spouse) :- 

eyemng  they  were  summoned  into  the  presence  of  ^            '         ' 

Washington,  who  announced  to  them  that  the  con-  One  frupal  crnet  Benrcd  thorn  both  to  dine, 

duct  of  their  government  in  condemning  one  of  his  ^"<1 1'**"'^^  »^  «^c«  ^^^  vinegar  and  wine, 

officers  to  death,  as  a  rebel,  compelled  him  to  make  ^hc  late  Sir  William  Avlett,  a  grumbUng  member 

wprteal;  and  that,  much  to  his  regret  he  was  un-  ^^  ^j^^  jj^.       ^„j  ^  ^^.^  bottle-man,  observing  Mr. 

der  the  necessity  of  requiring  them  to  cast    oUj,  g^j^j^  ,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^       ,1^  furnished,  eyed  his  cruet 

without  dday,  to  decide  which  of  them  should  be  ^.j^j^  contempt,  and  excliimed,  "  So  I  see  you  have 

hanged.    They  were  then  bowed  out,  and  returned  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^_^  Ufe-prewrvers." 

to  their  quarters.     Four  slips  of  paper  were  put  °                                          * 

Into  a  hat,  and  the  shortest  was  drawn  by  Captain  thf.  Goutt  SHOE.^ames  Smith  used  to  tell,  with 

Asgill,  who  exclaimed,  "I  knew  how  it  would  be;  j    ,^.     ^  ^^       ^i^^^.      ^^^^         „,  „o„viction 

I  never  won  so  much  as  a  hit  at  backgammon  m  my  ^f  hi/disMko  to  realities     He  was  sitting  in  the 

As  GrcYdle  told  the  s  ory,  he  was  selected  ,5^         ^j  a  country  house,  when  a  gentleman  pro- 

up  with  Captun  AsgiU    under  pretext  of  /„       j^t  g,^^„  ;„   ^^^     ,^^«„  grounds:- 

"Stroll!    why    dont   you  see    my   gouty   shoe? 
"Yes,  I  see  tluit  plain  enough,  and  I  wish  Vd 


life.** 
to  rit 

companionship ;  but  in  reality  to  prevent  him  from 

escaping,  and  leaving  the  honor  amongst  the   re- 

mainmg  three.     "  And  what,"  inquired  Smith,  "  did    ^jpoucht*  one  "too  • 

you  say  to.  comfort  him  ^  ^^  1^,*^^^^  .^"J?™^!/      "  WeU,  and  'what  then  ?"     "  What  then  ?  why,  my 


but  thev   are   all   out  now. 


mying  to  him,  when  they  left  us  '  J>-nif  MM-    j^,,  f^^\       .^„„  j„„,j  ^^^^^  ^        ^^^  you  have 
S^I.uT"*!!  T"^u  ^f       ""^K  '  "^"f    !*r  ^"^"If    really  got  the  gout  •    I  thought  you  had  only  put 


Smith)  whether  he  drew  much  comfort  from  the 
exhortation.  Lady  Asgill  persuaded  the  French 
Sinister  to  Interpose,  and  the  Captain  was  per- 
mitted to  escape. 

Top  and  Bottom. — ^The  following  playful  colloquy 
in  verse  took  place  at  a  dinner-table  between  Sir 


on  that  shoe  to  get  ofi*  being  shown  over  the  im- 
provements." 

The  Blood. — ^Two  gentleman  were  discussing,  in 
James  Smith's  company,  the  color  of  the  blood. 
"  You  say,"  cried  one,  "  that  our  blood  is  at  first 


George  Rose  and  James  Smith,  in  allusion  to  Craven    quite  white.     I  will  credit  it,  if  you  can  also  tell  me 
"'''•'*  in  what  stage  (of  circulation)  it  becomes  red  ?" 

"Tell  him,"  whimpered  Smith,   "in  the  Reading 
stage,  of  course." 


street.  Strand,  where  he  resided : — 

J.  8.-*At  th«  top  of  mj  street  the  attorneys  abound. 
And  down  at  the  bottom  the  barges  are  found : 
Fly,  honesty,  flv,  to  some  safer  retreat, 
For  there*B  crafi  in  the  rirer,  and  craft  in  the  street. 


James  Smith  akd  Justick  Uolrotd. — Formerly, 
it  was  customary,  on  emergencies,  for  the  judges 
to  swear  affidavits  at  their  dwelling-houses.  Smith 
was  desired  by  his  father  to  attend  a  judge's  cham- 
bers for  that  purpose,  but  being  engaged  to  dine 
Unfair  Adtantaoe. — One  of  the  best  things  in  Russell-square,  at  the  next  house  to  Mr.  Justice 
lately  said  upon  age— «  very  ticklish  subject,  by  the    Holroyd's,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  save  him- 


8ir  J.  R. — Why  should  honesty  fly  to  some  safer  retreat, 
From  attorneys,  and  bantes,  od  rot  Vm  ? 

For  the  lawyers  AreiuM  at  the  top  of  the  street. 
And  the  barges  urejiui  at  the  bottom. 
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self  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  leaving  the  party 
at  eight,  by  dispatching  his  business  at  once ;  so, 
a  few  minutes  before  six,  he  boldly  knoclted  at  the 
iudge^s,  and  requested  to  speak  to  him  on  particu- 
lar business.  The  judge  was  at  dinner,  but  came 
down  without  delay,  swore  the  afSdavit,  and  then 
gravely  asked  what  was  the  pressing  necessity  that 
induced  our  friend  to  disturb  him  at  that  hour.  As 
Kniith  told  the  story,  he  raked  his  invention  for  a 
lie,  but  finding  none  tit  for  the  purpose,  he  blurted 
out  the  truth : — "  The  fact  is,  my  lord,  I  am  en- 
gaged to  dine  at  the  next  house — and — ^and"— **  And, 
sir,  you  thought  you  might  as  well  save  your  own 
dinner  by  spoiling  mine  ?"    **  Exactly  so,  my  lord, 


but — ^  "  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  eTenin^.**  Though 
Smith  brazened  the  matter  out,  he  said  he  never 
was  more  frightened. 

The  Two  Smiths. — ^A  gentleman  with  the  sum 
Christian  and  surname,  took  lodgings  in  the  stme 
house  with  James  Smith.  The  consequence  waa, 
eternal  confusion  of  calls  and  letters.  Indeed,  the 
postman  had  no  alternative  but  to  share  the  letten 
equally  between  the  two.  "  This  is  intolerable,  air,** 
said  our  friend,  '^and  you  must  quit.**  **Why  an 
I  to  quit  more  than  you  ?**  **  Because  you  arft 
James  the  Second,  and  must  abdicaU" 


»»• 
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Who  has  ne^cr  been  at  Clapham  must  needs  know 
the  pond 
That  belongs  to  Sir  Barnaby  Sturch  ; 
'Tis  well  stock'd  with  fish ;  and  the  knight's  rather 
fond 
Of  bobbing  for  tench  or  for  perch. 

When  he  draws  up  his  line,  to  decide  if  alVs  right, 
Moist  drops  oVr  hirt  pantaloons  dribble ; 

Though  seldom,  if  ever,  beguiled  by  a  bite, 
He  now  and  then  boasts  of  a  nibble. 

Vulgar  mud,  very  like  vulgar  men,  will  encroach 
Unchecked  by  the  spade  and  the  rake ; 

In  process  of  time  it  enveloped  the  roach 
In  Sir  Barnaby*s  Lilliput  lake. 

live  workmen,  well  armed,  and  denuded  of  shoes, 
Now  fearlessly  delved  iu  the  flood ; 


To  steal  unawares  on  the  Empress  of  Ooze, 
And  cart  off  her  insolent  mud. 

The  innocent  natives  were  borne  from  the  bog, 
Eel,  minnow,  and  toad  felt  the  shovel. 

And  lizard-like  eft  lay  with  fugitive  frog 
In  a  clay-built  extempore  hoveL 

The  men  worked  away  with  their  hands  and  their 
feet. 

And  delved  in  a  regular  ring ; 
When  lo !  ns  their  taskwork  was  all  but  complete, 

They  wakened  a  mineral  spring. 

"  We've  found  a  Chalybeate^  sir,"  cried  the  men ; 

"  We  halt  till  we  know  what  your  wish  is" — 
"  Keep  it  safe,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  till  you're  fin- 
ish'd,  and  then 

Throw  it  back  with  the  rest  of  the  fishes.** 


•♦» 
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Mr  uncle  George  waa  never  easy  till  he  got  all 
the  males  of  the  family  married.  He  has  said  to 
me,  at  least  a  hundred  times,  *'  John,  I'm  surprised 
you  don't  settle."  I  did  not  at  first  understand  his 
meaning.  I  was  walking  with  him  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  contem- 
plating the  beauties  of  the  majestic  Thames — I 
allude  to  a  man  in  a  red  night-cap  walking  to  and 
fro  on  a  floating  raft  of  tied  timbers,  and  a  coal- 
barge  embedded  in  mud — he  stopped  short  on  the 
gravel  walk,  and  said,  "  John,  why  don't  you  set- 
tle?" Concluding  that  he  was  tired,  I  answered, 
"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  and  sat  down  in  the  green 
alcove  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  footpath. 
"  Pho !"  said  my  uncle,  *'  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  mean, 
why  don't  you  marry  ?  There's  your  brother  Tom 
settled,  and  has  had  seven  children,  not  reckon- 
ing two  who  died  of  the  measles ;  and  Charles  is 
settled,  and  he  has  nine ;  his  eldest  boy,  Jack,  is 
tall  enough  to  thump  him ;  and  Edward  is  settled, 
at  least  he  will  be,  as  soon  as  Charlotte  Payne  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  live  in  Lime-street.  I  wonder 
why  you  don't  settle."     "  Pray,  uncle,"  said  I,  "  of 


what  Bucks  Lodge  are  you  a  noble  brother?" 
"Why  do  you  ask?"  said  he.  "Because,"  repKed 
I,  "  you  seem  to  think  men  are  like  masonry — never 
to  be  depended  upon  till  they  settle." 

As  we  walked  homeward,  we  saw  that  advcntor- 
ous  aeronaut  Gamcrin  flying  over  our  heads ;  and 
while  we  were  wondering  at  his  yalor,  he  cut  the 
rope  that  fastened  his  balloon  to  his  parachute,  and 
began  to  descend  in  the  latter  towards  the  earth. 
My  uncle  George  began  to  run  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him,  looking  all  the  while  so  inteDUy 
upwards,  that  he  did  not  advert  to  a  nurse^maid 
and  two  children,  whom  he  accordingly  upset  in  hii 
course,  and  nearly  precipitated  into  the  subjacent 
ooze.  "What's  the  matter,  uncle f*  said  I.  "Ma^ 
ter!"  answered  my  outinian  relative,  '*why,  rm 
going  to  look  after  Gamerin ;  I  shall  never  be  easy 
till  I  see  him  settled." 

In  process  of  time,  my  uncle  began  to  be  serious- 
ly displeased  at  my  not  settling.  '  Popiilation,  he 
seemed  to  opine,  was  on  the  wane;  and  if  anything 
should  happen  to  my  brothers  Tom  and  Chariea, 
and  their  respective  familiei,  not  omittiDg  Edward 
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and  his  issue,  when  his  intended  wife  should  have 
conquered  her  repugnance  to  Lime-street,  what 
would  become  of  the  House  of  Jackson  ?  It  might 
be  dead,  defunct,  extinct,  like  the  Plantagenets  and 
Montmorcncies  of  other  days,  unless  I,  John  Jack- 
son, of  Finsbury  Circus,  underwriter,  became  acces- 
sary to  its  continuation. 

The  dilemma  was  awful,  and  my  uncle  George 
had  money  to  leaye.  I  accordingly  resolved  to  fall 
in  love.  This,  however,  I  found  to  be  a  matter 
more  easily  resolved  upon  than  accompli^lMd.  "^ 
man  may  fall  in  a  ditch  whenever  he  pleases — ^he 
must  fall  in  love  when  and  where  he  can. 

Hy  mother  recommended  Susan  Roper  to  me  as 
a  suitable  match  ;  and  so  she  was,  as  far  as  circuin- 
Btances  extend.  Her  father  was  a  reputable  coal- 
merchant,  living  in  Chatham-place;  I  tried  very 
much  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  oue  warm  evening 
when  she  sang  "Hush  every  breeze,''  in  a  boat 
under  the  second  arch  of  Blackfriars  bridge,  and 
accompanied  herself  upon  the  guitar,  I  thought 
that  I  was  in  love — but  it  went  off  before  morning. 
I  lats  afterwards  very  glad  it  was  so,  for  Susan 
Roper  turned  out  very  fat,  and  ate  mustard  with 
her  roast  beef.  She  married  Tom  Holloway,  the 
Policy  Broker,  and  I  wished  him  joy.  I  wish  it 
him  still,  but  I  doubt  the  efficacy  of  my  prayers, 
inasmuch  as  his  wife's  visage  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  illuminated  dial-plate  of  St.  Giles's 
church  clock. 

Mv  next  affair  was  more  decisive  in  its  result. 
Old  Mrs.  Gumming,  of  St.  HelenVplace,  Bishops- 
gatc-strect,  had  a  daughter  named  Jane,  who  taught 
me  some  duets.  We  sang  "  When  thy  bosom  heaves 
a  sigh,"  —  "Take  back  the  virgin  page,"  —  and 
"  Fair  Aurora,"  with  impunity ;  but  when  it  came 
to  "  Together  let  us  range  the  fields,"  where  the 
high  contracting  parties  talk  about  "tinkling  rills" 
and  "  rosy  beds,"  the  old  lady,  who  had  hitherto  sat 
in  seeming  carelessness  on  the  sofa,  hemming  doy- 
leys,  requested  to  speak  with  me  in  the  back-draw- 
ing-room, and,  after  shutting  the  door,  asked  me 
my  intentions.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  which 
plainly  implied  that  it  was  still  in  my  own  keeping. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  no  answer  ready ;  so  Jane  Gum- 
ming and  I  were  married  on  that  day  month. 

My  uncle  George  was  so  delighted  at  my  being 
settled,  that,  afler  making  us  a  present  of  a  silver 
coffee-pot,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  now  die  happy ;" 
an  intention,  however,  which  he  has  since  shown 
himself  in  no  hurry  to  carry  into  effect. 

Now  came  my  wife's  mother  into  play.  Sparrows 
leave  their  daughters  to  shiil  for  themselves  the 
moment  they  are  able  to  take  to  the  wing.  (My 
uncle  George  calls  this  barl)arous,  and  says  they 
should  wait  till  they  aro  settled.)  But  in  Christian 
countries,  hke  England,  one's  wife's  mother  is  not 
so  unnatural.  Mrs.  Gumming  lives,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  in  St.  Helen's-place ;  I  reside  in  Fins- 
bury  Circus ;  so  that  the  old  Lady  has  only  to  cross 
Bishopsgate-street,  pass  the  churchyard,  and  issue 
through  the  iron  bars  at  the  base  of  Broad-street- 
buildings,  and  hero  she  is.  This  makes  it  so  very 
convenient,  that  she  is  never  out  of  my  house. 
Indeed,  all  the  congratulations  of  my  wife's  friends, 
verbal  and  epistolatory,  ended  with  this  apophthegm, 
**  Then  it  must  be  so  delightful  to  you  to  have  your 
mamma  so  near!" 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  only  delightful,  but  quite  pro- 
vidential. I  do  not  know  what  mv  wife  would  do 
without  my  wife's  mother.    She  is  the  organ-blower 


to  the  organ — the  kitchen  JpK^to  the  kitchen  fire 
— ^the  verb  that  governs  tb#iieeusative  case.  Mrs. 
Gumming  has  accjuired,  M&m  the  pressure  of  time, 
rather  a  stoop  in  her  jfit ;  but  whenever  my  wife 
is  in  the  family-wayj^wife's  mother  is  as  tall  and 
perpendicular  as  a  Prussian  life-guardsman.  Such 
a  bustling  about  the  house,  such  a  cry  of  "  hush  " 
to  the  pre-exj0tent  children,  and  such  a  bevy  of  di- 
rections to  Jane  I  The  general  order  given  to  my 
wife  is  to  lie  flat  upon  her  back  and  look  at  nothing 
bbi  iiis  fly-trap,  that  hangs  from  the  ceiling.  For 
five  months  out  of  the  twelve,  my  wife  is  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  like  a  good  quiet  monumental  wife 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  my  wife's  mother  is 
sitting  beside  her  with  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne 
in  one  hand,  and  one  of  my  book-club  books  in  the 
other. 

By  the  way,  talking  of  book-clubs,  it  makes  a 
great  difference,  as  to  the  utility  of  those  institu- 
tions, whether  the  members  of  them  are  married  or 
single.  My  wife's  mother  is  a  woman  of  uncommon 
purity  of  mind,  and  so  consequently  is  my  wife. 
We  have  accordingly  discarded  our  Malone  and 
Steevens,  to  make  way  for  Bowdler*s  Family  Shak- 
spere.  My  expensive  quarto  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  printed  in  the  year  1794,  is  dismissed  to  an 
empty  garret,  because  it  contains  cuts  of  our  first 
parents  undeoorated  by  the  tailor  and  milliner.  It 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Family  Milton,  edited  by 
the  late  Mr.  Butterworth,  in  which  our  aforesaid 
progenitors  are  clad,  like  the  poet's  own  evenings, 
"in  sober  gray."  My  wife's  mother  is  herself  edit- 
ing a  Family  jKsop,  in  which  old  Menenius  Agrippa's 
fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members  is  denominated 
the  stomach  and  the  members.  Our  family  nomen- 
clature is  equally  unexceptionable.  Water,  accord- 
ing to  us,  is  the  elemental  fluid ;  a  mad  dog  is  a  rabid 
animal;  little  Charles  was  yesterday  rebuked  for 
alleging  that  he  had  seen  a  mad  bull,  and  informed 
by  my  wife's  mother  that  the  animal,  which  had  ex- 
cited his  fears,  was  an  over-driven  ox.  A  pair  of 
trousers  is  the  rest  of  a  man's  dress;  newspaper 
reporters  are  gentlemen  connected  with  the  press; 
and  a  sheep-stealer,  making  his  exit  under  the  gal- 
lows, is  not  hanged,  but  launched  into  eternity. 

Neither  do  our  obligations  to  my  wife's  mother 
end  here.  Our  workmen  she  has  changed  too  per- 
atives ;  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  she  would  have 
denominated  the  parish  workhouse  an  opera-house, 
had  she  not  been  apprehensive  m  doing  so  she 
might  then  cause  Miss  Fanny  Ayton,  in  error,  to 
call  upon  us  in  quest  of  a  re-engagement.  Old  Beth- 
lem  is  already  Liverpool-street,  and  we  only  wait 
to  sec  Edinburgh  fairly  launched  as  the  modem 
Athens,  to  call  Broker's  Row  Cabinet  Crescent. 

But  to  return  a  while  to  our  book-club.  My  wife 
and  my  wife's  mother  have  an  amazing  knack  of 
grasping  all  the  quartos  and  octavos  that  come  to 
my  share.  They  all  get  into  my  wife's  boudoir,  as 
my  wife's  mother  has  christened  it,  whence  they 
seldom  emerge  till  a  week  or  ten  days  after  they 
are  transferable.  This  costs  me  an  extra  sixpence 
per  book  per  diem — ^but  that's  a  trifle.  I  sent  up 
stairs  yesterday  for  something  to  amuse  me,  hoping 
for  De  Vere,  and  down  came  little  Billy  with  Baver- 
stock  on  Brewing,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author 
prefixed.  I  myself  drink  nothing  but  water,  but 
the  secretary  of  the  club  brews  his  own  beer.  I 
sent  back  Baverstock  on  Brewing,  with  a  request 
for  something  more  funny;  whereupon  my  wife's 
mother  sent  me  down  Sermons  by  the  ReT.  Some- 
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»-r.  «^  ».•.•*-?.  'ij*  jf->-»  -■•.v'^'*.':VxL  *-*r:'»*»i :  til 
•.•.*J{  •.-•*.>  jr.;  i^\ij^'^  f*»-:"y>i  *'•  '.--j^  v*  \»r*\zzA 
*.•  <#*-';      }Jv^  ;'/«•  :^y*  »  jr'-'  ^  *.  -jtik  »i-i«!i>r  *^ 

I*  %yi^rkf9  V/  /.*>■  ".At  k  V/'/'ic-  .„•/  •v.^'i  >>*  k  y'y^- 
U.ii*ff  ti  »*  '//'.i.^  ♦y.:  ^"r*.  *.T^  ^yyyt:  »t  «u:t.  »i.^ 
»:>'/*  ■«:  ■4.;.t  i/j^a,.     iJ.t  y:i:ji'/t  I  &:£.  v>o  phr- 

W •:  j^ T«^  hijii •:  &  'I ■  .*; :^t.  » > >. o .t .  'yf  *. '^zr*^.  :i- 

Ca*  11^  *U»  t/.*r  oi*/*'-'.  a/.j  tr*«:  i/»r. ;.  l-k«t  '•!>';- 
ti^vUy  1  f^/y«"l  h4/*J  t/*  j^T<;  Ja/.k  *;i«tL  liriurd: 

but  tifMr  h<;  'Jt.V'J  «i*fj  '4.>  h«;  ««>  aL*tk<.'J  for  ai  *^/k^. 

hti^l  it  UiiLt'i  n^lU-'l  U4irS«r«r  thin kir:;' that  fi^'ifrh- 
C/T*  «h'/*J'l  >/*-4r  ill  iKif.d  not  ofj'v  tL«;ir  rnoih*:.--, 
but  0*i;ir  rf*^/>h<rrV  rnai<i)» ;  vih<:r*'j;^iri  wLiit  d'A:'. 
J»t:k  *Uf  hut,  \/tthk  t:4f\t:r  ua  foJioH'; : — 

T}i*  trf*  *  V*  tK«-jr  wi  lit  t'/\X)Utt  to  Tf'fJ  : 

7  hi'  'I  r'/jkhi  th»-r  tuit*-.  out  i/t  tu*  «;t  *:tu : 
*ti'  ktio-»u  Of  «-vb  Itttlf  »d i,»f'>i\/'iv 
How  lU.  i/TM.kii  Vtt:y  ltori4  -'y,tXi-y'A  ft&4  Uat  'em. 

No  b'r'l*'^  In  th«t  <Ux  WM  M'^NrM: 
Th'-y  riiii/li-  th<:rfi  U/**  ij«»t  for  \U*'.\r  b'>l'l4;n; 

Ari'l  A.uiiih.  Wit  \n-iiiif  iri*iir(;'l, 

lVk'<l  otf  trltlj  |j|4  <J4/J  on  hU  thotAd^K. 

KlnirifiK  liur/iptL,  etc 

Thix  WAM  ifitoUrrahl<}.  A  rnari  who  would  men- 
lion  tt  hiiMtmndV  fath'^r  thuM  irnrvfrrfntiv,  could  orilv 
wruit  for  fin  it\i\ntrUiuUy  in  ord(;r  to  Uni|K^on  a  wifc*H 
iiioUkt.  Ja'Ic  if,  con  '4'(|ui'ntly,  Hufl'oring  under  the 
hull  oflhr  Hnnhnry  cnipinr. 

Thiif  reinindrt  inc  of  uu  odd  ixicidciit  that  lmp[>ened 


I  -w*-!-:   '.en  iiiris   at:   "ait  p«f»3f-r:"TiE   '^  Inry 
f'.'r  ii**£r  z:i>'«:«tn  v.  i^ibfr  v?  *:•£«  »i<r  iuxl  t:  ki- 
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:rl.-  wrTt  vk^:4d  b:  ii*  crura :  ifce  pccaeiiesi:* 

i:>t  rr^^-a-fWic     -  K  :  jc«  eTtr  se*  iz-j  iSii*  If? 
h  y  *!;jk/rJ»a4t-i  M^a4e^  is  ar  ir>ics-  tomt :  ~  I'u 

ZL-^L  ridi;  ftf  ihtr  LkTe  !* — M smdnTc  sMber! ' ! 

I  owb'I  mo.  ffzzijtd  to  ksov  vi;At  kt  vife  w3  do 
vci«n  mj  vi£t*i  mother  <fitf.  vhkli.  m  zh^  chsk  of 
LiUTire.  feLe  iL'ss  do  £rR.  Tne  Uvf  of  ch»  cog^itt 
pr^vexit  ber  frr>m  i&ocmmg  tbe  p3e,  Ike  a  HixmSoo 
vM'iW.  or  dcsK^nffir?  icio  the  gnrc;,  Eke&i£i«d, 
U««  feaik/r.  Bat  I  viD  not  anticipMe  so  luMsUbk 
axt  epoch. 

Two  incidcrDti  more,  asd  I  bare  done.  We  vent, 
Un  Wedneedar.  with  mj  imcle  Geor^  vt^mj 
wiffr'ii  mother,  to  Corent  Garden  tbcabc,  to  0M 
"  Peter  WUkins.  or  the  Fifing  Indiun,"  vhoau  br 
the  war,  mx  wife'f  mother  mistook  fiir  dfCnied 
Burmew.  Mim  X.  GloTer  and  Miw  J.  Scott,  acted 
two  firing  Gowriea,  and  were  swinging  acrosB  the 
etage  when  Mrs.  Cummin^  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
horne.  ^*  No,  no,  wait  a  little/  eaid  mj  ancle,  look- 
ing upward  to  the  theatrical  firmament,  "Fm  quite 
uueaj<y  about  those  two  girU ;  I  hope  tbejll  soon 
settle.'" 

Last  .Sunday  Doctor  Stubble  gare  us  an  excellent 
sermon  ;  the  subject  was  the  fall  of  man  ;  in  which 
he  descanted  eloquently  upon  the  happiness  of 
A<lam  in  Paradise.  **Alaf?!"  ejaculated  I  to  mj- 
Helf  as  we  walked  homeward,  **  his  happiness  CTen 
there  must  huTe  been  incomplete !  Uis  wife  htd 
no  mother!** 


•  »• 


THE    HAUNCH    OF    VENISON. 


nV   JAMES  SMITn. 


At  Ntimbi-r  Om*  dwi-lt  ruptiiln  Dn-w. 
ilmruo  liiMiNon  dwoll  at  Niinihor  IVo. 

(TIh»  HtriM't  wi'MI  not  now  mention:) 
Tho  lattor  NtunnM  thn  Kind's  Hcnch  l>;>r, 
Tho  fornior,  bi'inf(  liinit'd  in  war, 

Hung  Hniall  u|>on  a  ponnion. 

Tom  lih*wli  know  thorn  both  ;  than  he 
Mono  doi>|N>r  In  tho  mvstery 

OfiMilhiary  knowlodgo ; 
From  tintlo  soup  to  Stilton  ohooHo, 
Apt  HtudtMit,  tiiking  liiN  (h>^rccs 

In  Mrs.  KundoirH  collc^o. 

TlotiMcm  to  (lino  Invitod  Tom; 

Proiul  of  an  invitation  from 
A  lioNt  who  "Hprottd  mo  nicely." 

Tom  anMworM,  oro  tho  ink  was  dr\ , 

**K\tromoly  hapny — oomo  on  Fri- 
day n««x(,  at  SIX  prooiwly." 

lUowIt,  with  ox|H'otation  fraujjht, 
|)rovo  up  at  hIx,  oaeh  savory  thought 
Jdoal  turbot  rich  In ; 


But,  ero  he  reached  tho  winning-post. 
He  saw  a  haunch  of  venison  roast 
Down  in  the  next-door  kitchen. 

''  IIcv !  zounds!  what*s  this?  a  haunch  at  Drcw'd 
I  must  drop  in ;  I  can't  refuse  ; 

To  pass  were  downright  treason ; 
To  cut  Ned  Benson's  not  quite  staunch ; 
But  the  provocative — a  haunch ! 

Zounds  I  it's  the  first  this  season. 


"  Von  Von,  thou*it  mine!  Ill  talk  no  more'* 
Then,  rapping  thrice  at  Bcn8on*s  door, 

'^  John,  Fm  in  such  a  hurry ; 
Do  tell  your  master  that  my  aunt 
Is  paralytic,  qiute  aslant, 

I  must  be  off  for  Surrey.** 

Now  Tom  at  next  door  makes  a  din : 
"  Is  Captain  Drew  at  home?**—**  Walk  in.** 
"  Drew,  how  d'ye  do  ?**    "  What !  Blewil  r 
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•*  Tm,  I — jrou'w  uk'd  me,  maaj  a  daj, 
To  drop  In,  in  a  quiet  wbt, 


"  rm  Terr  glad  you  have,"  said  Drew, 
"I'tb  nolhing  but  ao  Iriith  ateir" — 

Quoth  Tom  (,a*i(le),  "Sio  matter; 
Twon't  do— mv  Btomacli'B  up  to  that,— 
'Twill  lie  bj,  till  tbe  Ineid  fat 

ComcB  qiuT'ring  od  the  platter." 


"Toil  Bee  youT  dinner,  Tom,"  Drew  cried. 
"Ko,  hut  I  don't  thougli,"  Tom  replied ; 

"  I  Biiioli'd  below."—"  What  r"— ■'  Vi-n'son— 
A  haunoh." — "  Oh  !  true,  it  in  not  mine ; 
U<r  neighbor  has  pome  friends  to  dine." 

"Vour  neigbbor!  whoT" — "George  Beni^oi). 


"H'lM  chimneir  smokeil;  the  scene  t< 

I  let  hiiu  have  iii.r  kitclien  range, 

While  his  was  newlf  nolish'd ; 


n  you  oliserv  d  below, 
Went  home  just  half  an  hour  ago ; 
1  guess  it's  now  dcmoljsb'd. 


"Tom,  why  that  locJt  of  doubtful  dread? 
Come,  help  yoiin*lf  to  salt  and  bread, 

Don't  sit  wilh  hands  and  knees  uji : 
Rut  diue,  for  once,  off  IriBh  stew, 
And  read  the  '  Dog  and  Shadow,'  through, 

Whuu  neit  jrou  open  Jisop." 


BOUNCE  MOLLOY  ASD  CRAZY  CRAB. 


"  Vr  good  rir,"  began  Captain  Uolloy,  assuming  | 
k  somewhat  patronizing  and  consctiuential  air,  as  i 
tiB  bowed  himaelf,  not  ungracefully,  into  the  par-  j 
lor,  "I  should  hare  done  myself  the  honor  of  call- 
ing Booner,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  the  leading 
people  of  the  locality  should  always  bo  the  first  to 
welcome  a  new  neighbor,  as  the  rank  and  file  will 
of  couree  fallow  the  eiam|de  of  their  superior  of- 
fices— you'll  excuse  my  military  language,  being 
an  old  soldier — but  the  fact  is,  I  have  an  apologr 
to  offer,  which—" 

"Which  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  offer  at  all," 
interposed  Brown,  who  hated  all  flummery  end  ' 
finery,  and  felt  rather  nettled  at  the  airs  assumed  j 
by  hia  visitant.  "  You  might  have  stayed  away  | 
longer  if  you  lilicd,  and  you  needn't  have  called 
now,  if  you  didn't  like;  for,  though  I  shall  be  al- ! 
waya  bappy  to  see  the  good  folks  of  Woodcote 
and  its  vicinity,  I  rather  think  1  can  do  without 
Ihem.  Uy  name,  sir,  is  Adam  Brown,  late  of  the 
firm  of  Drown,  Gubbins,  and  Co. ;  and  tiie  books  of  ' 
the  Bank  of  England  will  vouch,  I  believe,  for  my  | 
respectability  and  independence,"  Tliis  was  not  a 
Tery  polite  speech,  but  the  worthy  merchant  did 
Dot  pique  himself  upon  his  courtesy,  and  did  pique 
hiniBeli  upon  the  money  which  ho  liad  so  hardly 
earned,  and  nhich  he  thought  ought  to  secure  him 
a  position  in  society,  wherever  he  might  scttlo,  and 
whoAOever  might  be  his  neighbors.  "  But  you 
have  not  introduced  me  to  these  young  ladies,  he 
continued,  in  ft  blander  (one ;  "  your  daughters,  1 
praromet" 


"Yes,  dr,  yes,"  replied  the  father,  looking  at 
them  with  a  smile  of  pride;  "and  the  finest  and 
the  most  fashionable,  as  well  as  the  most  accom- 
plished girls  in  thim  part  of  the  country,  though  I 
Bay  it  that  shouldn't  say  it."  Hatilda  endeavored 
to  look  modest  at  this  speech,  and,  not  feeling  quite 
sure  that  she  had  succeeded,  for  that  particular 
expression  was  not  herfnrlt,  Bho  determined  to  ap- 
pear girlish  and  simple  by  giving  her  father  a  tap 
with  her  fingers,  and  affectedly  ejaculatiiig,  "  L*, 
pal  how  can  you?"  Ellen's  eyes  were  fixed  oa 
the  ground,  her  uaualiy  faint  bloom  undergoing  a 
deeper  suffusion  as  she  listened  to  the  coarse  praisea 
of  her  father. 

"  I  suppose,"  resumed  the  hitter,  "  that  yon  have 
seen  most  of  our  immediate  ncigtiborB :  old  Fenfolil 
the  parson,  and  o/d  Dawson  the  apothecary,  and 
oW  Roger  Crab  of  Monkwell"— For  the  Captain  was 
in  the  habit  of  applying  this  term  to  his  conteni' 
poraricB,  and  even  to  bis  Juniors,  imagining  that  it 
would  assist  him  in  pasdng  himself  off  for  a  younger 
man  than  he  really  was. 

"  The  former  gentlemen  have  called,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  thing  oPMr.  Crab." 

"  No  loss,  Ur.  Brown — no  loss,  if  he  never  comes 
Dear  you ;  for  a  more  sneering,  snarling,  sarcastic, 
ill-tempered  old  hunks  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
I  don't  know  wliich  is  the  sourest,  bis  loolis  or  his 
temper," 

"f  verily  believe,"  cried  Matilda,  "that  the  two 
together  turned  our  beer,  the  last  time  be  paid  na  * 
visit." 
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"Ua,  ha,  ha  I  well  done,  TUda.  My  eldest 
daughter,  you  see,  is  a  wit — always  had  a  jocular 
turn.  By  the  powers !  it  must  have  been  as  she 
says:  nothing  could  have  done  it  but  old  Crab's 
verjuice  face,  for  I  brew  my  own  beer,  and  capital 
stuff  it  is — all  malt  and  hops,  no  water.  I  hope 
youMl  do  me  the  favor  of  tasting  it  one  of  these 
days." 

"  I  wonder  you  suffer  so  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous a  fellow  to  visit  you,"  observed  the  mer- 
chant. 

"Well,  Sir,  I  am  good-tempered  to  a  fault — 
always  was ;  and  if  the  leading  person  of  the  place 
was  to  turn  his  back  upon  old  Crab,  he  might  as 
well  turn  hermit  at  once,  and  become  the  monk  of 
Monkwell.  '  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Besides,  he  is  as  bilious 
as  a  nabob,  his  wife  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  neither 
of  them  likely  to  live  long — ^their  money  must  go 
somewhere :  and  then  he  nas  purchased  the  right 
of  shooting  over  an  extensive  manor ;  he  often  in- 
vites me  to  accompany  him ;  and  as  he  is  too  sickly 
to  eat  all  the  game  he  shoots,  he  is  compelled  to 
give  it  to  his  acquaintance." 

"  Why,  then,  it  would  appear  that  he  does  pos- 
sess some  good  qualities." 

"  Not  he ;  not  any,  at  least,  that  he  can  help— an 
old  cynical  curmudgeon !" 

"Nay,  dear  papa,"  urged  Ellen,  "you  forget 
that  he  makes  a  most  affectionate  husband  to  a 
fflck  wife,  and  that  he  is  very  kind  and  generous 
to  the  poor,  though  he  does  scold  them  pretty 
sharply  when  he  thinks  they  deserve  it.  Every- 
body says  that  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite ; 
and  besides,  he  is  so  absent,  that  I  do  think  he 
hardly  knows  at  times  what  ill-natured  things  ho  is 
saying." 

"Ay,  Nell,  and  that's  the  reason  why  I  never 
notice  his  impertinence.  If  I  thought  he  meant 
to  be  insolent — Bi/  the  powers!"  In  delivering 
his  favorite  adjuration,  the  Captain  was  accus- 
tomed to  accumulate  the  emphasis  on  the  first 
word  with  a  vehemence  proportioned  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  occasion;  his  present  stress  upon  the 
**6y,"  evidently  implying  that,  if  there  were  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  process,  he  would  make  no 
bones  of  the  offender,  but  swallow  him  up  whole, 
or  cut  him  up  into  mince-meat,  according  to  the 
state  of  his  digestive  functions.  "Egad,  Nell!" 
he  continued,  "  both  his  bark  and  his  bite  are  bad 
enough." 

"I  have  heard  Ellen  maintain,"  cried  Matilda, 
**  that  there  was  sweetness  at  his  heart,  even  when 
there  was  sourness  in  his  mouth.  If  it  is  so,  I  can 
only  say  that  his  barley-sugar  drops  are  very  highly 
acidulated.     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Dye  hear  that?  d*ye  hear  that!"  exclaimed 
the  father.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  Tilda  was  a  wit? 
As  to  old  Crab,  with  his  venomous  jibes  and  jeers, 
and  his  malignant — ^"  The  conclusion  of  his  speech 
was  arrested  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the 
appearance  of  John  Trotman,  ushering  in  the  very 
party  thus  bitterly  vituperated.  "Ha,  my  good 
friend  Crab  ?"  cried  the  unabashed  Captain,  "  I  was 
just  singing  your  praises  to  Mr.  Brown.  Allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  him."  And  he  went  through 
the  form  of  presentation  with  as  much  pomposity 
as  if  he  were  in  his  own  house,  and  were  conferring 
a  favor  upon  both  parties.  Brown,  after  gazing 
for  a  minute  on  the  face  of  his  new  visitant,  a 
little  shrivelled  man  of  an  atrabilarious  hue  and 
sufficiently  acid  expression,  turned  towards  Matilda, 


exclaiming,  with  n  significant  smile,  "It  is  fortu- 
nate. Miss  Molloy,  that  I  have  not  yet  brewed  mj 
beer." 

"  Oh — ay — true !"  cried  the  Captain,  whose  sdf- 
possession  was  almost  the  only  one  that  he  retain* 
ed.  "We  were  talking,  Mr.  Crab,  of  my  famous 
table  ale— capital  stuff,  and  yet  never  gets  up  into 
the  head." 

"  That  is  a  recommendation,"  replied  the  party 
addressed,  "for  I  have  a  great  horror  of  water  on 
the  brain." 

"  Curious  old  mansion  this,"  pursued  the  Captain, 
pretending  not  to  hear  the  last  inoendo;  "on  a 
small  scale  it  reminds  me,  in  some  respects,  of  my 
own  patrimonial  seat.  Ah,  Mr.  Crab!  you  were 
never  at  my  fine  place — Clognakilty  House,  in  the 
county  Down." 

"No,  Captain;  were  your*  And  then,  as  if 
talking  to  himself,  the  old  gentleman  ejaculated, 
as  he  counted  his  fingers,  "There  are  estates  in 
Ayrshire,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  in  the 
Scilly  Islands;  and  there  are  Chateaux  en  Eapagne; 
and  Ariosto  tells  us  that  all  lost  things  are  collected 
together  in  the  moon ;  but  where  is  there  a  dep6t 
for  the  things  that,  are  very  circumstantially  de- 
scribed, but  which  never  existed  ?  It  ought  to  be 
capacious.    Yours  is  a  large  estate,  I  believe  ?" 

"Immense,  sir!  immense!  I  forget  the  exact 
number  of  acres — ^Irish  acres,  you  know,  are  larger 
than  yours — ^but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  Ireland,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't 
say  it.'* 

"  Nay,  there  we  differ ;  for  if  you  didn't  say  it, 
nobody  would.  If  you  assert  the  fact,  I  believe  it ; 
if  I  had  seen  the  place  with  my  own  eyes,  I  might 
perhaps  have  doubted :  but  it's  all  the  same ;  it's 
all  the  same.  How  say  the  logicians  ?  De  turn  ap- 
paretUibus  et  non  existentibus  eadetn  eat  ratio.^ 

"And  such  hunting!"  resumed  the  Captain,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Brown :  "  I  must  give  you  an 
account  some  day  of  my  celebrated  hunter  Paddy- 
whack, and  my  famous  race-horse  Skyscraper. 
Faith  and  troth !  I  played  first  fiddle  at  the  meet- 
ings in  Ireland." 

"  The  Irish,  I  believe,  have  their  lyres,  as  well  as 
their  fiddles,"  muttered  Crab,  again  counting  his 
fingers  with  a  vacant  look  of  absence.  "  Some  say 
that  the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  three  strings,  some 
say  four,  some  say  seven.  Amphion  built  up  the 
walls  of  Thebes  by  means  of  a  lyre — Quaere :  Was 
Amphion  an  Irishman  ?  The  lyre  of  Orpheus  was 
thrown  into  the  sea — Qucere:  Did  you  live  near 
the  coast  in  Ireland  ?" 

"The  great  steeple-chase  that  I  rode  at  Clog- 
nakilty," resumed  Molloy,  "  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  thing  of  the  sort  ever  performed. 
Skyscraper  would  climb  up  a  stone-wall  of  twelve 
feet  high  like  a  cat :  well,  sir,  he  took  ten  of  these 
walls ;  and  after  I  had  rode  him  at  speed  for  seven 
hours  without  drawing  bit,  he  cleared  at  a  leap  a 
river  twenty-four  feet  wide.  But  the  ground  was 
low  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  shock  deranged  my 
digestive  functions ;  and  for  upward  of  five  months 
— ay,  just  five  months  and  four  days — I  could  never 
eat  more  than  an  ounce  at  a  time,  so  that  I  was 
known  among  my  friends  by  the  nickname  of  Ounce 
MoUoy." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  Bounce  Molloy  f 
asked  Crab,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  of  innocent 
curiosity.  "*  Bounce,  Jupiter,  bounce,*  are  the 
words  of  Midas,  in  O'flara^s  burietta  of  The  Goldeii 
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Pippin,  nigh  nonsense,  sajs  Addison,  is  like  beer 
in  a  bottle,  which  has  in  reality  no  strength  or 
spirit,  but  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces,  and  imitates 
the  passions  of  a  much  nobler  liquor." 

It  might  haye  been  thought  that  the  Captain 
would  have  taken  offence  at  these  splenetic  and 
pointed  sallies,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  quarrel 
with  a  neighbor  from  whom  he  occasionally  bor- 
rowed money,  besides  deriving  various  other  ad- 
yantugcs  from  his  propinquity.  Crab,  moreover, 
had  a  sort  of  charter,  as  a  humorist  subject  to 
strange  fits  of  absence,  for  thinking  aloud,  and  ut- 
tering whatever  vagaries  suggested  themselves  to 
his  wandering  thoughts ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  raillery,  badinage,  or  inten- 
tional offence  in  his  effusions,  however  caustic ;  for 
his  countenance  never  lost  the  grim  seriousness  of 
its  expression,  if  we  may  except  an  occasional 
twinkle  of  his  small,  sharp  eye,  and  his  manner  was 
invariably  respectful.  Rude  and  inopportune  as 
his  escapades  appeared,  they  might,  indeed,  have 
been  taken  for  the  unconscious  babblings  of  one 
who  imagined  that  he  was  talking  to  himself  and  by 
himself,  were  it  not  manifest  to  a  keen  observer 
that  he  never  gave  them  utterance  unless  when  he 
was  provoked  by  some  display  of  arrogance,  folly, 
or  pretension. 

Some  farther  gasconades  of  the  incorrigible  Cap- 
tain having  drawn  down  upon  him  a  renewal  of 
oblique  sarcasms  from  Crab,  Ellen,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  father,  engaged  the  attention  of  his  assail- 
ant by  detailing  a  cuse  of  distress ;  a  subject  which 
never  failed  to  elicit  from  her  auditor  an  angry  dia- 
tribe against  the  improvidence  of  the  poor,  and  to 
secure  some  eventual  relief  to  the  sufferers,  if,  on  a 
strict  inquiry,  they  proved  to  be  real  objects  of 
charity.  Availing  himself  of  this  temporary  diver- 
sion, the  father  whispered  to  Brown,  as  he  pointed 
towards  the  delinquent,  "  I  hope  you  don^t  mind 
liis  saucy  sallies;  I  don^t,  for  he  really  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  saying.  Flighty,  sir,  flighty — we 
call  him  Crazy  Crab.  Even  when  he  means  to  be 
splenetic,  and  caustic,  and  waspisli,  we  only  laugh 
at  his  impertinence.  You're  not  offended  with  liis 
wanderings,  I  trust  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  yon  are  not,"  replied  Brown, 
chuckling  till  he  grew  red  in  the  face.  *'  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  his  wanderings,  as  you  call  thoin, 
are  very  like  home-thrii£it!<,  or  shots  in  the  bull's 
eye.  Depend  upon  it,  he's  a  good  bowler,  for  he 
seems  to  know  that,  if  you  would  hit  the  Jack  at 
last,  you  must  seem  at  first  not  to  be  taking  aim  at 
it."  At  this  moment,  Matilda  alluded  to  some  pri- 
vate theatricals  about  to  be  performed  at  Glouci^s- 
ter,  when  the  Captain,  utterly  unable  to  lose  any 
opportunity  of  bragging,  exclaimed,  *'Ah,  sir! 
nothing  like  Kilkenny  for  private  theatricals — 
never  was  and  never  will  be.  Egad,  I  starred  it 
there  famously — took  all  the  first  characters.  'Tilda, 
dear,  what  was  that  c(^lebrated  Spanish  character 
that  all  the  world  declared  I  acted  to  the  very 
life  r 

"Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,"  ejaculated  Crab, 
breaking  off  from  his  colloquy  with  Ellen,  *'  was  a 
celebrated  Spaniard,  and  a  surprising  economist — 
of  truth  ;  being  ever  the  first  to  vi»it  non-existent 
cities,  and  to  receive  the  most  circumstantial  intel- 
ligence of  things  that  had  never  happened.  His 
travels  are  extant,  and  written  in  choice  Castil- 


lan. 


"We  were  a  jolly  party  of  us,"  resumed  the 


Captain,  not  heeding  this  interruption;  "and, 
faith  I  we  kept  it  up  famously.  There  was  the 
Marquis  of  Mayo,  Lord  Ormonde,  Walter  Butler, 
and  I ;  we  agreed  to  dine  with  one  another  in  turn 
— that  is  to  say,  when  I  was  not  engaged  to  dine 

with  the  Duke  of Psha  t  I  shall  forget  my  own 

name  next.  'Tilda,  dear,  what  U  the  name  of  that 
duke  I  dined  with  so  often  at  Kilkenny  Y" 

"  Duke  Humphrey — Duke  Humphrey  I  Eureka  I 
it  is  found!"  exclaimed  Crab.  "Douce,  in  his  Il- 
lustrations of  Shakspere,  explains  the  first  phrase ; 
the  second  was  uttered  by  Archimedes,  when,  on 
entering  a  full  bath,  he  discovered  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  displaced  depended  upon  the  weight 
and  volume  of  the  bodv  immersed  in  it." 

"The  last  time  I  went  to  a  match  of  pigeon- 
shooting,"  cried  Molloy,  making  his  rattan  perform 
the  sword  exercise  with  such  slashing  animation 
that  his  companions  kept  at  a  prudent  distance, 
'^  I  remember  I  rode  to  the  place  of  meeting  on  my 
famous  hunter  Paddy-whack ;  and  by  the  powers  I 
I  never  shot  so  well  in  all  my  life.  Killed  every 
bird  but  one,  and  he  was  knocked  all  to  pieces. 
Beat  all  my  cojnpetitors  hollow,  and  yet  the  others 
had  double-barrelled  guns,  while  I  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  shoot  with  but — ^" 

"The  long-bow,"  interposed  Crab,  "was  once 
considered  the  best  weapon  to  shoot  with.  The 
ancient  ones  were  of  a  single  piece ;  the  modem 
long-bows  have  a  thin  piece  of  ash  joined  to  them; 
but  perhaps  I  interrupt  you — pray  go  on." 

"I  was  only  about  to  add  that  mine  was  a 
single-barrel — and  a  famous  cold  I  caught  that 
same  day,  by  shooting  without  my  hat ;  but  I'm 
always  catching  cold  in  my  head." 

"  His  own  fault — he's  always  going  out  without 
anything  in  it,"  whispered  Crab  to  Brown. 

"  And  that  same  day,"  pursued  Molloy,  "  I  made 
a  party  with  General  Hooker  to  go  fishing  in 
the  River  Xewry — by-the-by,  Crab,  what  was  the 
weight  of  that  fine  jack  you  caught  last  week  in 
Langholme  Water?" 

*'  Twelve  pounds." 

"By  the  powers!  is  that  all?  The  very  last 
jack  I  caught  in  the  River  Newry  weighed  twenty- 
four  pounds." 

"Hang  it!"  muttered  Crab,  aside,  "I  wish  I 
could  catch  my  jack  again ;  I  would  double  the 
Captain's  weiglit  instantly,  and  make  him  a  forty- 
eight  pounder." 

"  As  for  the  poor  Ceneral,  he  would  hardly  have 
hooked  a  fish  if  I  hadn't  been  at  his  elbow  abetting 
and  aiding." 

"  Rodomont-a</in^  and  ga8Con-a</i«^,"  said  Crab, 
patting  the  tops  of  his  fingers,  and  looking  up  to 
the  sky,  as  if  lost  in  an  etymological  reverie,  "  are 
derived,  I  think,  from  the  boastful  hero  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  braggadocio  character  of  the  Gascon 
French." 

"  I  brought  the  General  home  with  me  to  Clog- 
nakilty  House,"  pursued  Molloy:  "there  was  a 
party  of  hIx  of  us  at  dinner,  and  each  of  us  drank 
five  bottles  of  claret  to  his  own  cheek." 

"Thai's  more  than  I  can  swallow,"  observed 
Crab,  very  quietly. 

"  And  yet  I  was  as  sober  as  a  judge — ^must  have 
been,  for  I  won  twenty  pounds  afterward  at  cards, 
though  I'm  no  great  hand  at  whist." 

"  If  you  had  played  at  brag,  you  must  have 
won  forty  at  the  very  least ;  irs  a  very  gambling 
game." 
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THE   GOOTY  MERCHANT   AND  THE  8TRAK6EB. 


In  Bro&d  Street  Buildings,  on  ft  winter  night, 
Snug  by  his  parlor  fire,  a  gouty  wight, 
Sat  »11  aloae,  with  one  hand  rubbing 

His  le(»,  wrapped  up  in  fleecy  hose, 

While  t'other  held  benealh  his  no«e 
The  Public  Ledger,  in  whose  coiumns,  grubbing. 

He  noted  all  the  iaIcB  of  hops, 

Ships,  shopt),  and  etope, 


When  lol  a  decent  personage  in  black 
Entered,  and  moat  poliiel}'  said — 

"  Your  tootman,  sir,  haa  gone  hia  oightlT  track, 
To  the  King's  Head, 

And  letl  your  door  ajar,  which, 

(Jbecrred  in  paasing  by, 

And  thought  it  neighborlj  to  gire  you  iHitice." 

"Ten  thousand  thanks  I  how  Tcry  few  gel 

In  lime  of  danger. 

Such  kind  atteniioua  from  a  Btrangerl 
Aaauredlj  that  fellow's  throal  is 

Doomed  lo  a  final  drop  at  Kewgate. 
Ee  knows,  too,  the  unconscionable  elf  I 
That  there's  no  soul  at  home  except  mjaelf" 

"Indeed I"  replied  the  stranger,  looking  grtTe; 
"Then  he's  a  double  knave- 
He  knows  that  rogues  and  thicTes  by  scoi«« 
Kighily  beset  unguarded  doors : 
And  see  how  easily  might  one 

Of  those  domestic  foca. 

Even  beneath  jour  very  nose, 
Pcrfonn  his  knaTish  tricks. 
Enter  your  room  as  I  have  done, 
Blow  out  your  candles — Ihu*,  and  (Aw 
Pocket  your  uNer  candlesticks — 

And  walk  off  Ihui  /" 

So  Rud,  so  done — he  made  no  more  remark ; 

Nor  waited  for  replies. 

But  marched  off  with  his  piiie, 
Leaving  the  gouty  mcrchaDt  in  the  dark. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  COUNSELLOR, 


A  COUNSEL  in  the  Common  Pleas, 

Who  was  esteemed  a  mighty  vit. 

Upon  the  strength  of  a  chance  hit 
Amid  a  thousand  flippancies. 
And  his  occasional  bad  jokes 

In  bullying,  bantering,  browbeating, 

Ridiculing,  and  maltreating 
Women,  or  other  limid  folks, 

In  a  late  cause  resolved  to  boax 
A  clownish  Yorkshire  farmer — one 

Who,  by  his  uncouth  look  and  gait, 

Appeared  expressly  meant  by  Fat« 
For  being  quizzed  and  played  upon : 
So  having  tipped  the  wink  to  those 

In  the  back  rows. 
Who  kept  the  laughter  bottled  down. 

Until  our  wag  should  draw  the  cork. 
He  smiled  jocosely  on  the  clown. 

And  went  to  work. 
"  Well,  Farmer  NumscuU,  bow  go  calves  at  York  f 


"  Why — not,  sir,  as  they  do  wl'  you, 
But  on  four  legs,  instead  of  two." 
"OIBcerl".  cried  the  legal  elf. 
Piqued  at  the  laugh  against  himself, 

"  So  pray  keep  silence  down  below  there 
Now  look  at  me,  clown,  and  attend ; 
Have  1  not  seen  you  somewhere,  tt^aiV 

"Yees — very  like — I  olten  go  there." 

"Our  rustic's  waRgiah — quite  lacooio,'' 

The  counsel  cried,  with  grin  sardonic ; 

"  I  wish  I'd  known  this  pro^gy, 

This  genius  of  the  clods,  when  I 

On  circuit  was  at  York  residbg. 

Now,  Farmer,  do  for  once  speak  tn»— 

Uind,  you're  on  oath,  so  teU  me,  you. 

Who  doubtless  think  yourself  so  clever, 

Are  there  as  many  foots  as  ever 

In  the  West  Biding  f" 
"Why — no,  sir,  no;  we've  got  oat  iliare, 
But  not  BO  many  a*  when  yM*  wet*  Ibenl" 
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FINE   BROWN    STOUT, 


BT  HORACS  SMITH. 


A  DRKWSR  in  a  country  town 

Had  got  a  monatrous  reputation ; 
No  other  beer  but  his  went  down. 

The  hosts  of  the  surrounding  station 
CarvM  its  great  name  upon  their  mug:*, 

And  painted  it  on  every  shutter ; 

And  tho'  some  envious  folks  would  utter 
Ilints  that  its  flavor  came  from  drugs, 

Others  maintained  *twas  no  such  matter, 
But  owing  to  his  monstrous  vat, 
At  least  as  corpulent  as  that 

At  Heidelberg — and  some  said  fatter. 

His  foreman  was  a  lusty  Black, 

An  honest  fellow, 
But  one  who  had  an  ugly  knack 
Of  tasting  samples  as  he  brewed. 

Till  ho  was  stupefied  and  mellow. 
One  day,  in  his  top-heavy  mood. 
Having  to  cross  the  vat  aforesaid, 

(Just  then  with  boiling  beer  supplied,) 
OVrconic  with  giddiness  and  qualms,  he 
Reeled,  fell  in,  and  nothing  more  was  said, 
But  in  his  favorite  liquor  died. 
Like  Clarence  in  his  butt  of  Malmsey. 

In  all  directions  round  about 
The  negro  absentee  was  sought. 
But  as  no  human  noddle  thought 

That  our  fat  Black  was  now  Brown  Stout, 
Tliey  settled  that  the  rogue  had  left 
Theplace  for  debt,  or  crime,  or  theft. 


Meanwhile  the  beer  was,  day  and  day. 
Drawn  into  casks,  and  sent  away. 

Until  the  lees  flow'd  thick  and  thicker ; 
When  lo !  outstretched  upon  the  ground. 
Once  more  their  missing  friend  they  found, 

As  they  had  often  done,  in  liquor. 

"See,"  cried  his  moralizing  master, 
**  I  always  knew  the  fellow  drank  hard, 

And  prophesied  some  sad  disaster. 

His  fate  should  other  tipplers  strike : 

Poor  Mungo !  there  he  wallows  like 
**  A  toast  at  bottom  of  a  tankard  !^* 

Next  mom  a  publican,  whose  tap 
Had  holp'd  to  drain  the  vat  so  dry. 

Not  having  heard  of  the  mishap. 
Came  to  demand  a  fresh  supply — 

Protesting  loudly  that  the  last 

All  previous  specimens  surpassM, 

Possessing  a  much  richer  gusto 

Than  formerly  it  ever  used  to. 

And  begging  as  a  special  favor 

Some  more  of  the  exact  same  flavor. 

*' Zounds!"  said  the  brewer,  "that^s  a  task 
More  difficult  to  grant  than  ask. 
Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  smack 

Of  the  last  beer  to  the  ensuing. 
But  where  am  I  to  find  a  Black 

And  boil  him  down  at  every  brewing?"^ 
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FROM   "THE  ADVENTURES  OP  HARRT  AUSTIN."      AN0XTM0U8. 


**  In  case  you  happen  to  be  killed,  have  you  any 
particular  directions  to  leave  relative  to  the  dis- 
posal of  your  remains  T^  inquired  Duillie,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  while  journeying  in  his  curricle  in 
the  direction  of  Chalk  Farm — *' because,  if  you 
have,  my  dear  fellow,  now^s  your  time,  for  it  only 
wants  ten  minutes  to  eight." 

Such  a  question,  even,  when  addressed  by  a  law- 
yer, on  making  out  a  rough  sketch  of  your  will, 
strikes  rather  harshly  on  the  ear,  but  when  spoken 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  some  ten  or  twenty 
minutes  prior  to  the  probability  of  your  being  shot, 
grates  most  particularly  unpleasant  on  the  auricu- 
lar nerve;  and  the  cold,  foggy  atmosphere  of  a 
London  December,  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, tends  but  in  a  very  small  degree  to  exhilarate 
the  spirits. 

So  thick  and  substantial  was  the  icy  mist,  that 
even  objects  within  a  short  distance,  were  difficult  to 
be  discerned  with  ac<;uracy,  a  circumstance  which, 
my  friend  informed  me,  was  highly  favorable  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  hand,  since  there 
was  not  a  sufficiency  of  fog  to  obscure  the  view  of 
my  opponent's  outline — ^yet,  at  the  same  time,  there 
would  be  no  other  visible  object  to  distract  my  at- 
tention. 


This  was  very  satisfactory,  truly ;  but,  although  I 
made  no  comment  on  the  information  thus  afforded, 
it  struck  me  that  if  any  great  benefit  was  to  accroe 
to  me  individually,  by  reason  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  such  advantage  must  unavoidably  be 
shared  in  common  with  my  adversary,  in  conse- 
quence whereof  I  could  not  so  plainly  discern  any 
great  cause  for  rejoicing  on  my  part ;  but,  as  my 
friend  appeared  to  think  otherwise,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  damp  his  pleasure,  especially  on  an  occa- 
sion where  too  much  hilarity  is  not  often  the  pre- 
vailing annoyance. 

Individually,  I  experienced  a  sensation  akin  to 
any  thing  rather  than  merriment,  and,  as  I  traced 
all  my  misfortunes  to  the  one  source,  my  benedic- 
tions on  the  pale-faced  comet  "  fell  thick  as  hail ;" 
for,  added  to  my  other  miseries  and  dilemmas,  al- 
ready recounted,  I  was  now  about  to  fight  a  duel 
with  a  man  whom  I  never  quarrelled  with,  and 
could  not  have  engendered  the  slightest  animosity 
against ;  and  even  should  I  escape  U'om  this  ordeal, 
which,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  seemed  more 
than  probable  I  should  have  to  pass  through,  how 
was  it  possible  for  mc  to  foretell,  or  in  any  way 
calculate  upon,  the  many  dangers  and  vexations 
which  might  still  remain  in  store  I     How  devoutly 
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I  wished  the  cornet  in  my  place — ^but  wishing  did 
not  retard  our  progress,  and,  after  a  few  seconds 
oceupied  in  further  reflections,  Daillie  informed  me 
it  was  time  to  descend.  So,  divesting  ourselves 
of  our  wet,  clammy  outer>garmcnts,  we  walked 
onward  towards  the  place  appointed  for  the  ren- 
contre. 

Having  left  the  high  road,  and  quitted  the  lanes 
branching  from  it,  we  traversed  a  slippery,  muddy 
pathway,  across  two  field?,  at  the  end  of  which  I 
was  assured  was  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  had  I  not  bad  a  guide,  and  one  so  con- 
versant whh  the  localities  as  my  friend,  I  might 
have  wandered  about  in  the  fog  for  a  century,  be- 
fore I  coidd  have  discovered  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. But  Daillie  was  no  novice,  and  the  confi- 
dence witli  which  he  threaded  his  way,  proclcumed 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  premises. 

"Here  we  are,  Austin,"  said  my  companion, 
"  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  farther,  and  then 
we'll  set  to  work — but  don  t  forget  to  aim  low — 
whatever  you  do,  aim  low — mark  that.  Even 
should  your  ball  hit  the  ground,  it  may  rebound 
and  mark  him,  but  if  you  fire  over  his  head,  no 
chance  of  such  luck  coming  to  pass.  Cursed  damp, 
isn't  it?  My  dear  fellow,  don't  forget,  whatever 
you  do,  to  keep  your  eye  steadily  on  him,  that  is,  if 
you  can  sec  him  in  this  infernal  fog — good  thing 
the  fog,  though — always  hke  a  fog,  on  these  occa- 
sions. Don't  you  feel  hungry,  Austin  ?  This  air 
and  exercise  would  create  an  appetite  in  a  skeleton 
— but  look  there — don't  you  see  them?  Sure 
enough  that's  them — now  for  it." 

Straining  my  eyes  in  the  dii'cction  pointed  out 
by  the  captain,  I  at  last  discovered  divers  figures 
moving  about,  as  indistinct  and  questionable  as 
Shakspere's  ghosts  in  Macbeth,  but,  as  we  soon 
discovered,  somewhat  more  substantial. 

"Austin!"  exclaimed  my  friend  earnestly,  "by 
Jove,  we  are  not  the  only  ones  this  morning  bent 
on  a  shooting  excursion — very  annoying  that — 
however,  can't  be  helped — must  shift  our  ground, 
I  suppose,  if  both  sides  of  the  other  party  have 
arrived  before  us.  Hut  let's  see,  how  many  arc 
there  V" 

"Six,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out,"  was  my  reply. 

^Six,"  echoed  the  captain,  "then  all's  right.  I 
gtipposc  (Jrogory,  hi^  IVicncl,  and  the  doctor  are 
three — the  oiiiors,  not  having  as  yet  made  up  their 
number,  wo  are  of  course  entitled  to  the  ground  ; 
and,  if  we  got  our  affair  over  speedily,  we  may 
chance  to  see  the  next — that  is,  those  who  survive, 
of  course — ah,  here  they  come."  And,  issuing  from 
the  obscure  coterie,  two  individuals  advanced,  but, 
as  the  decreasing  distance  between  us  diminished 
the  doubt  as  to  their  identity,  we  discovered  a 
couple  of  persons  very  diflcrent  from  Mr.  Gregory 
and  Hir  Honry  Stivers,  whose  society  we  had  trav- 
elled thus  far  to  enjoy. 

One  of  the  advancing  gentlemen  was  habited  in 
a  pair  of  dark  corduroy  breeches,  having  a  profu- 
sion of  bunches  of  taj»e  and  ribbon  affixed  to  the 
outside  of  eaeh  knee,  which  multiplicity  of  bindings 
aided  and  abetted  in  supporting  a  pair  of  large 
brick-dust  colored  top-boots,  the  feet  of  which  were 
large  and  heavy  enough  to  have  macadamized  more 
stones  in  an  hour,  than  all  the  sinners  at  Brixton 
could  accomplish  in  a  year.  He  was  large  and 
portly  in  person,  to  make  which  the  more  evident, 
he  had  clothed  himself  outwardly  in  a  huge,  rough, 
white  coat,  somewhat  resembling  a  blanket,  and  on 


the  shaggy  wool  of  which  the  damp  hung  in  small 
brilliant  particles,  as  you  may  sometimes  see  on 
the  back  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  when  first  emer^ 
ing  from  an  aquatic  libation.  Round  his  neck  wu 
bound  an  enormous  belcher  handkerchief  of  many 
colors,  which,  enveloping  his  chin  in  it«  ample  fold, 
twined  itself  round  and  round  the  throat  of  it> 
owner,  as  a  boa  constrictor  is  said  to  embrace  its 
victim,  till  its  course  was  arrested  immediately  un- 
der the  bright  variegated  nose,  forming  the  princi|«l 
feature  of  this  gentleman's  face.  On  his  head  ip> 
peared  a  low-crowned  hat  of  enormous  and  dispro- 
portionate expanse  of  brim:  and  altogether  bf 
looked  as  unlike  my  gentlemanly  opponent,  or  the 
elegant  baronet,  as  it  was  possible  for  two  ex- 
tremes to  be. 

The  dress  of  the  other  person,  who  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  former,  differed  but  in 
some  trifling  and  immaterial  points  from  the  first: 
and,  in  whatever  genus  the  leader  might  have  been 
classed,  it  was  palpably  evident  that  the  same  de- 
scription was  applicable  to  each. 

"Captain,"  commenced  the  voice  from  within 
the  capacious  folds  of  the  neckcloth,  "how  dye 
do,  captain — didn't  expect  to  sec  nic  and  my  pdl 
here,  at  this  time  o'  day,  I  warrant  ?  but,  howsome- 
dever,  you  see  as  how  things  will  out  sometimes, 
captain,  as  the  terrier  said  to  the  badger  when  he 
draw'd  liini." 

"  What,  Orabum !"  loudly  exclaimed  Daillie, 
"  What  the  devil  brings  you  here  ?'' 

"  Small  matter  of  business,  captain,  as  the  hang- 
man said  to  the  culprit,  when  he  fitted  the  hu- 
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ter. 

"  By  heavens !  I  don't  understand  it — who  gave 
information?"  inquired  the  gallant  officer. 

"That's  tellings,  captain,  as  the  informer  said 
when  he  hanged  his  mother,"  replied  the  other 

*'  Come,  Grabuni,  like  a  good  fellow,"  coaxinglr 
rejoined  Daillie,  "  here's  a  five  pound  note  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  only  just  tell  me  who  the  cur?ed 
rascal  was ;  this  is  not  the  first  time  we've  met,  too 
know  that,  Grabum  ?*' 

"  True,  captain,  I've  seen  you  afore  now,  as  the 
tread-mill  said  to  the  pickpocket,  neverthele^ 
duty's  duty;  and  you  knows,  as  well  ns  I  doe«, 
that  it  arn't  my  business  to  peach ;  I  knows  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that,  and,  after  all,  may  be  I 
can't  tell  who  gived  the  information — ^may  be  I 
can ;  but,  howsomedevcr,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,  as  the  man  said  of  his  wife's  good  temper- 
so,  d'ye  see,  captain,  there's  no  good  in  chaffing 
about  it." 

*'  Not  much,  tridy,"  replied  Daillie ;  "  but  where 
are  the  other  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Quiet  enough  now,  as  the  chap  said  when  he 
cut  the  old  woman's  head  off,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  Grabum,"  exclaimed  my  friend,  "atleart 
you'll  allow  me  to  speak  to  them  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  captain,  but  don't  be  lonji  • 
about  it,  as  the  bride  said  to  the  parson,  canwa? 
how  I'm  tarnation  cold  and  hungry,  and  it's  fiill 
time  as  we  was  a  jogging,  for  I  see  no  fun  in  thif 
here,  as  the  pig  said  when  he  stood  in  the  pl- 
lory.'» 

My  second  accordingly  advanced  to  the  confe^ 
ence,  and  was  immediately  accosted  by  Sir  Henrj 
Stivers,  when,  after  mutual  expressions  of  aston- 
ishment, as  to  how  the  arrangements  could  hare 
become  so  far  public  as  to  have  enabled  any  pcrton 
to  give  information  of  onr  intended  proceediDg^  it 
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was  decided  that  no  particle  of  nupicioii  of  our  dif- 
appointment  having  originated  either  in  the  princi- 
pau  or  seconds  could  exist ;  and,  to  make  doubW 
sure,  the  four  persons  most  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness williugly  pledged  their  honors  to  that  effect. 

To  attempt  carrying  the  "little  afhir**  through 
in  presence  of  three  Bow-street  officers  would  have 
been  ridiculous,  even  had  it  been  in  any  degree 
feasible,  which,  howeyer,  it  was  not ;  for  the  three 
gentlemen  alluded  to,  in  order  to  set  that  question 
finally  at  rest,  pointed  out  a  few  simikrly  appar- 
elled indiriduals,  who,  they  assured  us,  were  always 
left  by  Mr.  Grabum,  as  a  sort  of  reserve,  in  case  of 
his  finding  the  influence  of  his  warrant,  backed  as 
its  presentation  invariably  was  with  elegant  and 
appropriate  similies,  insufficient  to  carry  his  instruc- 
tions into  effectj  without  the  aid  of  ihe  corporeal 
arm  of  the  law. 

Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  remained 
but  to  deliver  ourselves  up  at  the  police  office,  then 
and  there  to  have  our  cases  taken  into  the  consid- 
eration of  probably  not  the  wisest  and  most  cour- 
teous of  6od*s  creatures  upon  earth. 

'*  That's  right,  gentlemen,*^  vociferated  Mr.  Grab- 
um, on  seeing  an  inclination  nmnifested  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  to  adjourn,  "  that's  all.  right, 
the  worst  of  the  business  is  ended — and  now  it's  all 
down-hill  work,  as  Mr.  Sadler  said  when  he  fell  out 
of  the  balloon.** 

On  pledging  our  words  that  no  attempt  at  hos- 
tilities should  be  made  by  either  party,  we  were 
permitted  to  return  to  town  unaccompanied  by 
Mr.  Grabum  and  his  friends,  and  as  in  honor  bound, 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  we  made  our  ap- 
pearance before  the  officiating  mass  of  wisdom 
condensed  into  one  solid  ball,  and  deposited  in  the 
scull  of  Mr.  Nonnant. 

"  Are  these  the  offending  parties  against  whom 
the  information  was  laid  ?"  pompously  inquired  the 
magistrate,  on  our  appearing  before  him,  and  at 
the  same  time,  running  his  eye  quickly  round  the 
group. 

**  Yes,  your  worship ;"  answered  a  thin,  greasy- 
looking  thing,  called  by  the  presiding  dignitary  a 
clerk. 

'*Who  apprehended  these  people?'^  asked  the 
bench. 

"  Me !  your  worship,  as  the  chap  said  when  the 
man  asked  who  he  owed  money  to,"  sang  out  the 
melodious  tones  of  Mr.  Grabum's  voice. 

"  Very  well,  Grabum,  you're  an  intelligent  and 
meritorious  officer,  always  extremely  diligent  and 
active;'*  whereupon  Mr.  Grabum  made  divers  at- 
tempts to  emerge  his  chin  firom  its  imprisonment, 
as  if  desirous  of  developing  the  satisfaction  which 
suffused  his  entire  countenance. 

*'  Did  you  find  them  in  the  act  of  committing  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  Grabum  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Non- 
nant. 

"Summit  near  it,  your  worship;  they  was  just  a 
going  to  begin,  and  no  mistake,  as  Boncyparte  said 
at  Salamanca,  when  he  seed  Lord  Wellington  a 
running  after  him.** 

"  Well,  gentlemen,**  said  the  magistrate,  "  I  pre- 
sume you  are  well  acqudnted  with  the  reasons  for 
appearing  before  me  on  this  occasion  ?** 

"  We  can  tolerably  surmise,**  replied  the  baronet. 
'*  But  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  putting  us  in 
possession  of  the  name  of  the  party  who  lodged  the 
information.** 

**  Don't  doubt  it  in  the  least,  sir,— dare  say  you 
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would,**  continued  the  man  in  power,  *Mn  order, 
I  suppose,  that  he  likewise  should  be  called  upon 
to  satisfy  what,  in  fuhionable  jargon,  you  call 
honor.** 

**  I  presume,**  sharply  retorted  the  other,  "  that 
we  were  not  forcibly  arrested  and  brought  up  here 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  furnishing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  exhibition  of  elocution,  since,  if  such 
M  the  case,  I  for  one  decline  maldng  part  of  the 
audience.** 

"  Your  remarks,  sir,**  answered  the  justice,  highly 
exasperated,  **and  the  tone  in  which  you  have  just 
uttered  them,  are,  to  say  the  least,  uncalled  for  and 
extremely  offensive;  and,"  here  his  worship  be- 
gan to  wax  warm,  **  allow  me  to  observe  that  a 
repetition  of  such  insulting  behavior  will  most  as- 
suredly call  down  upon  the  perpetrator  an  order 
for  committal — sir,  d'ye  mark  that?  Perhaps  you 
think,  because  you're  a  baronet,  sir,  that  your 
words  and  inuendoes  will  pass  without  animadver- 
sion ;  but,  I'll  give  you  to  understand,  sir,  that  in 
this  place,  that  is,  as  long  as  I  fill  the  chair,  mere 
rank  shaU  never  claim  difference  of  treatment  at 
my  hands;  no,  sir,  never;  I  consider  all  ranks, 
sects,  and  persuasions,  as  equal."  And  there  was 
every  prospect  of  the  whole  of  our  party  being  in- 
carcerated in  one  of  the  secure  private  apartments 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  had  not  my  friend 
Daillie,  unperceived  by  the  magistrate,  intimated 
to  his  acquaintance,  Mr.  Grabum,  that  the  period 
had  arrived  for  his  interference,  and  to  do  that  in- 
dividual justice,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  which 
he  showed  in  bringing  about  our  interview  with 
his  superior,  yet  he  seemed  the  very  reverse  of 
wishing  our  freedom  to  be  further  circumscribed ; 
and,  confident  in  his  own  oratorical  powers,  to- 
gether with  the  privileged  license  of  a  necessary, 
and  therefore  highly  useful,  inferior,  ho  boldly 
stepped  forth  and  accosted  Mr.  Nonnant. 

**I  axes  your  worship's  pardon  for  obtruding, 
but,  as  your  worship  very  correctly  says,  there's  no 
difference  of  sexes  here,  and  therefore  it  isn't  to  be 
argued,  for  an  instant,  that,  because  a  gentleman 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  become  a  barrow-knight, 
that  he's  to  take  upon  himself  to  come  for  to  go  for 
to  flounder  about,  as  if  he  was  the  lord  mayor's 
footman  in  livery.  No,  no,  certainly  not,  your 
worship,  that  won't  do— people  must  stick  in  their 
places,  as  the  officer  said  to  the  soldier  when  he 
was  tired  and  wanted  to  go  home.  But  the  matter 
of  that  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  here. 
When  I  went  to  take  these  gentlemen,  instead  of 
making  a  tarnation  blundering  and  row,  as  some 
on  *em  sometimes  does  when  thoy  sees  they're  safe, 
off  they  comes  along  of  me  and  my  pal  as  quietly 
as  possible,  though  to  be  sure  they  looked  at  me 
when  I  grabbed  them,  as  much  as  to  say,  I'm  blow- 
ed  if  I'm  as  fond  of  you  as  you  seems  of  mc,  as  the 
cake  said  to  the  school-boy ;  but  then  your  wor- 
ship knows  I'm  not  considered  generaUy  the  most 
poplor  character  what  is.  But  I  can't  help  that — 
know  me  better,  like  me  more,  as  the  fox  said  to 
the  turkey  poult  as  he  could  not  reach  at ;— so, 
your  worship,  you  sees  that,  as  these  ere  gentle- 
men behaved  civilly  at  the  beginning,  may  be 
I  can  take  upon  myself  to  promise  they'll  behave 
genteelly  to  the  last,  so  that  their  feelings  may  be 
spared  the  agonization  of  the  lock-up ;  for,  as  your 
worship  knows,  all  Hying  creatures  have  got  feel- 
ing, as  the  lobster  said  to  the  cook  when  she  was  a 
biling  him.** 
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True,  trae,''  replied  the  magistrate,  "  I  don^t 
wish  to  incommode  them  more  than  can  be  helped ; 
80,  Grabum,  if  you  guarantee  their  silence,  possibly 
I  may  allow  them  to  remain  where  they  are,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  bail." 

Thus,  through  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Grabum, 
we  were  spared  the  infliction  of  the  lock-up,  and 
permitted  to  witness  further  instances  of  the  wor- 
thy magiijtrate^s  impartiality  and  excellent  judg- 
ment, in  the  disposal  of  divers  cases  brought  before 
him. 

Bail  had  been  sent  for,  when  on  our  road  to  the 
office ;  for  my  companions,  far  more  experienced 
than  myself,  well  knew  the  almost  certain  finale  to 
the  invitation,  from  the  man  in  power,  to  attend 
him. 

Eventually  we  were  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  for  six  months,  in  two  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  a  couple  of  householders  had  the  honor  of  ap- 
pearing for  every  one  at  the  forfeit  of  half  that 
amount.  There  was  a  considerable  degree  of  sign- 
ing and  feeing,  and  at  length  we  were  permitted  to 
depart.  But,  the  moment  the  edict  for  our  dis- 
charge had  irrevocably  gone  forth,  Daillie  ap- 
proached the  man  of  power,  and,  as  if  he  had 


known  him  for  ages,  reqnested  the  jdeasore  of  hii 
society  «t  dinner. 

*'  Delighted  to  see  yoa,  at  eight,  old  Nonnant,  if 
that  hour  suits  you,  only  a  few  friends — two  Blen- 
heims and  a  poodle— champagne  in  ice — no  incon- 
venience to  me,  none  whatever,"  he  continued^ 
seeing  the  persecuted  about  to  speak,  **  happy  to 
mount  you,  if  you'll  come  earlier — send  carriage  to 
take  you  up — set  you  home — do  any  thing  for  yon 
— ^love  you  greatly — do  *pon  mv  honor— quite  an 
original — best  bear  I  ever  met—'' 

"Turn  these  people  out  instantly^'"  vociferated 
the  enraged  receiver  of  the  public  money,  "  turn 
them  out  of  the  office  iwtiantly^^'*  and  forthwith 
divers  brawny  hands  were  applied  to  our  shoulders. 
and  we  hurried  through  the  passage  with  most 
miraculous  rapidity. 

*'  Not  long  about  that,  as  the  snail  said  when  the 
garden  roller  crushed  him,"  murmured  Mr.  Grab- 
um, as  we  flew  into  the  street ;  and,  with  men^lf 
a  formal  bow,  exchanged  between  the  adverse  pa^ 
tics,  the  intended  actors  of  a  probable  trajredy  had 
no  option  but  to  return  home,  loudly  and  unapkt  d 
for,  lamenting  their  intentions  having  terminated 
in  nothing. 
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The  depth  of  his  insight,  the  subtlety  of  his  anal- 
ysis, the  vividness  of  his  presentation,  must  strike 
every  one  who  reads.  His  place  among  the  wits  of 
our  own  time  is  clear  enough.  He  had  less  frohc 
than  Theodore  Hook,  less  elaborate  htmior  than 
Sydney  Smith,  less  quibble  and  quaintness  than 
Thomas  Hood.  But  he  surpassed  all  these  in  intel- 
lectual flush  and  strength.  His  wit  was  all  steel 
point — and  his  talk  was  like  squadrons  of  lancers 
in  evolution.  Not  one  pun  we  have  heard  is  to  bo 
found  in  his  writings.  His  wit  stood  nearer  to  po- 
etic fancy  than  to  broad  humor.  The  exquisite 
confusion  of  his  tipsy  gentleman,  who,  af^er  scrap- 
ing the  door  for  an  hour  with  his  latch-key,  leans 
back  and  exclaims,  "  By  Jove !  some  scoundrel  has 
stolen — stolen — the  keyhole  I"  comes  as  near  farce 
as  anv  of  his  illustrations.  His  celebrated  definition 
of  Dogmatism  as  *'  Puppyism  come  to  maturity," 
looks  like  a  happy  pun — but  is  something  far  more 
deep  and  philosophic.  Between  this,  however,  and 
such  fant'ies  as  his  description  of  Australia — "A 
land  so  fat,  that  if  tickled  with  a  straw,  it  laughs 
with  a  harvest " — the  distance  is  not  great.  In  his 
earlier  time,  before  age  and  success  Iiad  mellowed 
him  to  his  best,  he  was  sometimes  accused  of  ill- 
nature,  a  charge  which  he  vehemently  resented,  and 
which  seemed  only  ludicrous  to  those  privileged 
with  his  friendship.  To  folly,  pretence,  and  as- 
sumption he  gave  no  quarter,  though  in  fair  fight ; 
and  some  of  those  who  tried  lances  with  him,  long 
remembered  his  home  thrust.  We  may  give  two 
instances  without  offence,  for  the  combatants  are 
all  gone  from  the  scene.  One  of  those  playwrights 
who  occupied  Old  Drury,  under  the  French,  against 
whom  he  waged  ceaseless  war  of  epigram,  was  de- 
scribing himself  as  suffering  from  fever  of  the  brain. 
"  Courage,  my  good  fellow,  says  Jerrold,  *'  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  fact."  When  the  flight  of 
Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe  from  Paris  was  the  fresh 
talk  of  London,  a  writer  of  no  great  parts  was  abus- 
ing the  Revolution  and  pitymg  Guizot.    '*  You  see," 


he  observed,  **  Guizot  and  I  arc  both  historians— 
we  row  in  the  same  boat." — "  Ave,  ave,"  savs  Jer- 
rold,  *'but  not  with  the  same  sculls."  Yet  such 
personal  encounters  were  but  the  play  of  the  pan- 
ther. No  man  ever  used  such  i)owers  with  groater 
gentleness.  Indeed,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  his 
fault  as  a  man — if  it  be  a  fault — ^was  a  too  great 
tenderness  of  heart.  He  never  could  say  No.  His 
purse — when  he  had  a  purse — was  at  every  man's 
service,  as  were  also  his  time,  his  pen,  and  his  influ- 
ence in  the  world.  If  he  possessed  a  shilling,  6onl^ 
body  would  get  sixpence  of  it  from  him.  He  had  a 
lending  look,  of  which  many  took  advantage.  The 
first  time  he  ever  saw  Tom  Dibdin,  that  worthy 
gentleman  and  song-writer  said  to  him — *'  Young- 
ster, have  you  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to  lend 
me  a  guinea?" — "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  author  of 
^ Black  Eyed  Susan,*  "I  have  all  the  confidence, 
but  I  haven^t  the  guinea."  A  generosity  which 
knew  no  limit — not  even  the  limit  at  his  bankers- 
led  him  into  trials  from  which  a  colder  roan  wonld 
have  easily  escaped.  To  give  all  that  he  pa«8e&«ed 
to  relieve  a  brother  from  immediate  trouble  was 
nothing ;  he  as  willingly  mortgaged  his  future  for  a 
friend  as  another  man  would  bestow  his  advice  or 
his  blessing.  And  yet  this  man  was  accused  of  ill 
nature  I  If  every  one  who  received  a  kindncty  at 
his  hands  should  lay  a  flower  on  his  tomb,  a  moun- 
tain of  roses  would  rise  on  the  last  resting-place  of 
Douglas  Jerrold. 

*'  George,"  said  Jerrold  to  the  inimitable  Cniik- 
shank,  "I  hear  that  you  arc  every  where  preaching 
temperance  tee-total.  Although  I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  your  temperance,  I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  the 
pledge,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  you  to  pi 
1 0  Heaven ! "  "  Nonsense,  Jerrold,"  replied  George, 
"what  do  you  mean  by  such  stulf?"  "Why," 
continued  Jerrold,  "you'd  be  a  hypocrite,  if 
you  do ;  for  there  is  nothing  but  pwrt  tpirit  in 
Heaven  I" 
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One  sunny  morning,  a  qiudntinc  and  a  bore  was 
sauntering  down  Regent  Street,  seeking  whom  ho 
might  devour  with  his  interminable  twaddle.  At 
length  he  espies,  approaching  in  hot  haste,  the 
witty  and  no  less  busy  Douglas  Jerrold.  He  stops 
and  fastens  on  him.  The  bore  puts  his  usual  ques- 
tion— *' Well,  my  dear  Jerrold,  what's  going  on?" 


Releasing  himself,  the  wit  strides  hastily  away,  ex- 
claiming, '*  I  am.^ 

Heraui»,  the  writer,  was  another  bore  who  in- 
flicted *'all  his  tcdiousnesfl  **  on  Jerrold.  The  sati- 
rist was  asked  if  he  had  read  Heraud's  **  Descent  into 
Hell  ?"  "  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  should  like 
to  see  it." 
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MRS.  CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTURES. 


BT  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Poor  Job  Caudle  was  one  of  the  few  men  whom  nature,  in  her  casual  bounty  to  women,  sends  into 
the  world  as  patient  listeners.  He  was,  perhaps,  in  more  respects  than  one,  all  ears.  And  these  ears, 
Mrs.  (.'audic — his  lawful,  wedded  wife,  as  she  would  ever  and  anon  impress  upon  him,  for  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  wear  chains  without  shaking  them — ^took  whole  and  sole  possession  of.  They  were  her  entire 
property ;  as  expressly  made  to  convey  to  Caudle's  brain  the  stream  of  wisdom  that  continually  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  his  wife,  as  was  the  tin  funnel  through  which  Mrs.  Caudle  in  vintage  time  bottled  her 
elder  wine.  There  was,  however,  this  diflert^nce  between  the  wisdom  and  the  wine.  The  wine  was  always 
Rugiired :  the  wisdom,  never.  It  was  expressed  crude  from  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Caudle ;  who,  doubtless, 
trasted  to  the  sweetness  of  her  husband's  disposition  to  make  it  agree  with  him. 

Philosophers  have  debated  whether  morning  or  night  is  most  conducive  to  the  strongest  and  clearest 
moral  impressions.  The  (rrecian  sage  confessed  that  his  labors  smelt  of  the  lamp.  In  like  manner,  did 
Mrs.  Caudle's  wisdom  smell  of  the  rushfigl^t.  She  knew  that  her  husband  was  too  much  distracted  by 
his  business  as  toy-man  and  doll-merchant  to  digest  her  lessons  in  the  broad  day.  Besides,  she  could 
never  make  sure  of  him ;  he  was  always  liable  to  be  summoned  to  the  shop.  Now  from  eleven  at  night 
until  seven  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  retreat  for  him.  He  was  compelled  to  lie  and  listen.  Perhaps 
there  was  little  magnanimity  in  this  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Caudle ;  but  in  marriage,  as  in  war,  it  is  permit- 
ted to  take  every  advantage  of  the  enemy.  Besides,  Mrs.  Caudle  copied  very  ancient  and  classic  author- 
ity. Minerva's  bird,  the  very  wisest  thing  in  feathers,  is  silent  all  the  day.  So  was  Mrs.  Caudle.  Like 
the  owl,  she  hootod  only  at  night. 

Mr.  Caudle  was  blessed  with  an  indomitable  constitution.  One  fact  will  prove  the  truth  of  this.  Ho 
lived  thirty  years  with  Mrs.  Caudle,  surviving  her.  Yes,  it  took  thirty  years  for  Mrs.  Caudle  to  lecture 
and  dilate  upon  the  joys,  griefs,  duties,  and  vicissitudes  comprised  within  that  seemingly  small  circle — 
the  wed«ling-ring.  We  say,  seemingly  small ;  for  the  thing,  as  viewed  by  the  vulgar,  naked  eye,  is  a  tiny 
hoop  made  for  the  third  feminine  finger.  Alack !  like  the  ring  of  Saturn,  for  good  or  evil  it  circles  a 
whole  world.  Or  to  take  a  less  gigantic  flgure,  it  compasses  a  vast  region :  it  may  be  Arabia  Felix,  and 
it  may  be  Arabia  Petrca. 

A  l(>mon-hearted  cynic  might  liken  the  wedding-ring  to  an  ancient  Circus,  in  which  wild  animals 
clawed  one  another  for  the  sport  of  lookers-on.  Perish  the  hyperbole !  We  would  rather  compare  it  to 
an  elfin  ring,  in  which  dancing  fairies  made  the  sweetest  music  for  infirm  humanity. 

Manifold  are  the  uses  of  rings.  Even  swine  arc  tamed  by  them.  You  will  sec  a  vagrant,  hilarious, 
devastating  porker — a  full-blooded  fellow,  that  would  bleed  into  many,  many  fathoms  of  black  pudding 
— you  will  see  him,  escaped  from  his  proper  home,  straying  in  a  neighbor's  garden.  How  he  tramples 
upon  the  heart's-ease :  how,  with  quivering  snout,  he  roots  up  lilie»— odoriferous  bulbs  I  Here  he  gives  a 
reckless  snatch  at  thyme  and  marjoram — and  here  he  munches  violets  and  gillyflowers.  At  length  the 
marauder  is  detected,  seized  by  his  owner,  and  driven,  beaten  home.  To  make  the  porker  less  danger- 
ous, it  is  determined  that  he  shall  be  rintjed.  The  sentence  is  pronounced — execution  is  ordered. 
Listen  to  his  screams  I 

Wonlil  yon  not  think  tho  knife  was  in  his  throat? 
And  yet  they're  only  boring  through  his  noao  I 

Hence,  for  all  future  time,  the  porker  behaves  himself  with  a  sort  of  forced  propriety — ^for  in  either  nos- 
tril he  carries  a  ring.  It  is,  for  the  greatness  of  humanity,  a  saddening  thought,  that  sometimes  men 
must  be  treated  no  better  than  pigs. 

But  Mr.  Job  Caudle  was  not  of  these  men.  Marriage  to  him  was  not  made  a  necessity.  No ;  for  him 
call  it  if  you  will  a  happy  chance — a  golden  accident.  It  is,  however,  enough  for  us  to  know  that  ho  was 
married ;  and  was  therefore  made  the  recipient  of  a  wife's  wisdom.  Mrs.  Caudle,  like  Mahomet's  dove, 
continually  pecked  at  the  good  man's  ears ;  and  it  is  a  happiness  to  learn  from  what  he  left  behind,  that 
he  had  hived  all  her  sayings  in  his  brain  ;  and  further,  that  he  employed  the  mellow  evening  of  his  life  to 
put  such  sayings  down,  that,  in  due  season,  they  might  be  enshrined  in  imperishable  type. 

When  Mr.  Job  Caudle  was  left  in  this  briary  world  without  his  daily  guide  and  nocturnal  monitress, 
he  was  in  the  ripe  fulness  of  fifty-two.  For  three  hours  at  least  after  he  went  to  bed — such  slaves  are 
we  to  habit — he  could  not  close  an  eye.  His  wife  still  talked  at  his  i5do.  True  it  was,  she  was  dead  and 
decently  interred.  His  mind — it  was  a  comfort  to  know  it— could  not  wander  on  this  point ;  this  he 
knew.  Nevertheless,  his  wife  was  with  him.  The  Ghost  of  her  Tongue  still  talked  as  in  the  Bfe ;  and 
again  and  again  did  Job  Caudle  hear  the  monitions  of  by-gone  years.  At  times,  so  loud,  so  UTely,  so 
reid  were  the  sounds,  that  Job,  with  a  cold  chill,  doubted  if  he  were  really  widowed.    And  then,  with 
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the  moTcment  of  ftn  ann,  k  foot,  ho  would  amure  himself  that  be  tm  alone  m  lui  boUand.  IfeTeitbeloi, 
the  talk  continued.  It  was  terrible  to  be  thus  haunted  bT«  Tolce;  to  ha*e  adTJce,  command*,  remoii' 
atnncee,  all  aorta  of  aana  and  adagea  tlill  poured  upon  tJm,  and  no  Tislble  wife.  Now  did  tin  Toi« 
apeak  froni  the  ciirtaine  ;  now  from  the  tester ;  and  now  did  it  whtiper  to  Job  from  the  rerj  {dllow  that 
he  pressed.  "  It's  a  dreadful  thing  that  her  tongue  should  walk  in  this  maimer,"  Bald  Job,  and  then  hi 
thou|;ht  confusedly  of  exorciBin,  or  at  least  of  counsel  from  the  parish  priest. 

Whether  Job  followed  his  own  brain,  or  the  wise  direction  of  another,  we  Itnow  not.  But  he  resolTtd 
exer;  night  to  commit  to  paper  one  curtain  lecture  of  his  late  wife.  The  employment  would,  po»ibl;r, 
lay  the  ghoat  that  haunted  him.  It  was  her  dear  tongue  that  cried  for  justice,  and  when  thus  satiiSed, 
it  might  possibly  icnt  in  quiet.  And  so  it  happened.  Job  faithfully  chrouieled  all  his  late  wife's  leelurel; 
die  ghost  of  her  tongue  was  thenceforth  silent,  and  Job  slept  all  his  after  nights  In  peace. 

When  Job  died,  a  small  packet  of  papers  was  found  inscribed  as  follows : — 

"  Curiam  Ztetura  dtlivertd  in  thi  c 

That  Mr.  Caudle  had  his  eye  upon  the  future  printer,  is  made  pretty  probable  by  the  fact  that  in  ma« 
iriacei  he  had  affixed  the  text — such  text  for  the  moat  part  arising  out  of  hie  own  daily  eonduet — to  tba 
lecture  of  the  night,  lie  bad  also,  with  an  iostiiictitc  knowledge  of  the  dignity  of  literature,  left  a  bank- 
note of  Tery  fair  amount  with  the  manuaciipt.  FoQowiiig  our  dut;  as  editor,  we  trust  we  bare  do» 
Justice  to  both  documents. 

Bhould  like  to  know  how  people  are  to  pay  taia 
who  throw  away  five  pounds  to  every  fellow  tlul 
asks  them. 

Perhaps  yoit  don't  know  that  Jack,  this  morning, 
knocked  the  ithulttc  cock  through  his  bcditmm  wiir 
dow.  ]  was  going  to  send  for  (he  glazier  to  mead 
it  1  but  after  you  lent  that  fire  pounds,  I  was  sure 
we  couldn't  afford  it.  Oh,  no,  the  window  mutt  p 
as  it  is ;  and  pretty  weather  for  a  dear  child  v> 
Bleep  with  a  broken  window.  He's  got  a  cold  >1- 
ready  on  his  lungH,  and  1  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if 
that  broken  window  settled  him — if  the  dear  boj 
dies,  liie  death  will  be  upon  his  lather's  head;  iot 
I'm  sure  we  can't  now  pay  to  mend  windows.  We 
might  thouab,  and  do  a  good  many  more  things,  if 
people  didn  t  throw  away  their  Ave  pounds. 

Ncit  Tuesday,  the  fire  insurance  ia  due.  I  ihoiU 
like  to  know  how  it's  to  be  paid!  Why,  tt  can't  be 
paid  at  all.  That  five  pounds  would  have  Just  doH 
it — and  now,  insurance  is  out  of  the  question,  jbd 
there  nev'cr  were  so  many  fires  as  there  are  noa. 
I  eball  never  close  my  eyes  all  night — but  whit't 
that  to  you,  so  people  can  call  you  liberal,  Mr. 
CaudleT  Your  wife  and  children  may  all  be  burnt 
alive  in  their  beds — as  all  of  us  to  a  cerlaintT  sluU 
be,  for  the  insurance  must  drop.  After  w*  re  in- 
Bured  for  so  many  ycarsl  But  bow,  I  should  like 
to  know,  are  people  to  insure  who  luake  ducks  and 
drakes  of  (heir  five  pounds? 

I  did  tliink  we  might  go  to  Maivate  this  Eaouner. 
There's  poor  Caroline,  Vm  Sure  ahe  wanta  the  vs. 
But  no,  dear  creature,  she  must  slop  at  home ;  sbcl 
gu  into  a  coasumption,  there's  no  doubt  of  that ;  m, 
sweet  little  angel.  I've  made  up  my  nliul  loW 
her  now.  The  child  might  have  been  MTed;  bm 
people  can't  Bave  their  children  kud  throw  awa} 
fire  pounds,  too. 

I  wonder  where  little  Cfacnib  ta\  While  ;h 
were  lending  that  five  pounds,  the  dog  ran  out  of 
the  shop.  Yon  know  I  never  let  it  go  into  the 
street,  for  fear  it  should  be  bit  by  boum  niad  dofc 
and  come  home  and  bite  the  children.  It  wonlmi 
at  all  astonish  me  if  the  animal  wu  to  canie  back 
with  the  hydrophobia,  and  give  it  to  all  the  fiuaQy. 
However,  wliata  your  family  to  you,  bo  you  caa 
play  the  liberal  creature  with  five  potmda? 

Do  you  hearthat  shutter,  how  it  a  banging  la  sad 
fro?  Yes — I  know  what  it  wants  m  well  as  yoa: 
It  wants  a  new  fastening.  I  waa  gdng  to  leM  fu 
the  blackomith  to-da;.    But  E —  "■* 


Yor  ought  to  be  very  rich,  Mr.  Caudlo.  I  won- 
der who'd  lend  you  five  pounds!  But  »oItis;  a 
wife  may  work  and  may  slave.  Oh,  dear!  the 
many  thingo  that  miglit  have  been  done  wiih  Eve 
pouuild !  As  if  people  picked  up  money  in  the 
Blrcets !  But  you  always  were  a  fool,  Ur.  Caudle  I 
I've  wanted  a  black  satin  gown  these  three  years, 
and  Ihiit  five  pounds  would  have  prt^lly  well  bought 
it.  But  it's  no  matter  how  I  go— not  at  all.  Every 
body  siivH  I  don't  dress  as  becomes  your  wife — and 
I  do[i't ;'  but  what's  that  to  you,  Ur.  Caudle  ?  No- 
thing. Oh  no!  you  can  have  fine  feelings  for  every 
body  hut  (hose  that  belong  to  you.  I  wivh  people 
knew  you,  as  I  do — that's  wl.  Von  like  to  be  called 
liberal — and  your  poor  family  pays  for  it. 

All  the  girls  want  boimuli,  and  .when  they're  to 
get  Vm  I  can't  tell.  Half  five  pounds  would  have 
bought  'em — but  now  they  roust  go  wiihout  Of 
course,  (Afj)  belong  to  you ;  and  nn j-body  but  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  Ur.  Caudle. 

The  man  called  for  the  water-rate  to-day ;  but  I 
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question:  now  it  must  bane  of  niglts,  since  you 
have  thrown  away  five  pounds. 

Well,  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass! — ^This 
is  the  first  night  I  ever  made  my  supper  of  roast 
beef  without  pickles.  But  who  is  to  afford  pickles 
when  folks  are  always  lending  five  pounds? 

Do  you  hear  the  mice  running  about  the  room  ? 
I  hear  them.  If  they  were  only  to  drag  you  out  of 
bed,  it  would  be  no  matter.  Set  a  trap  for  'em. 
But  how  are  people  to  afford  the  cheese,  when  every 
day  they  lose  five  pounds? 

Hark !  I'm  sure  there's  a  noise  down  stairs.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house.  Well,  it  may  be  the  cat ;  but  thieves  are 
pretty  sure  to  come  some  night.  There's  a  wretch- 
ed iastening  to  the  back  door :  but  these  are  not 
times  to  afford  bolts  and  bars,  when  fools  won't 
take  care  of  their  five  pounds. 

Mary  Anne  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  dentist's 
to-morrow.  She  wants  three  teeth  pulled  out. 
Now,  it  can't  be  done.  Three  teeth  that  quite  dis- 
figure the  child's  mouth.  But  there  they  must 
stop,  and  spoil  the  sweetest  face  that  was  ever 
made.  Otherwise,  she'd  have  been  the  wife  for  a 
lord.  Now,  when  she  grows  up,  who'll  have  her  ? 
Nobody.  We  shall  die  and  leave  her  alone  and  un- 
protected in  the  world.  But  what  do  you  care  for 
that?  Nothing;  so  you  can  squander  away  five 
pounds. 

And  now,  Mr.  Caudle,  see  what  a  misery  you've 
brought  on  your  wretched  family !  I  can't  have  a 
aaUn  gown — ^the  girls  can't  have  new  bonnets — the 
water-rate  must  stand  over — Jack  must  get  his 
death  through  a  broken  window— our  fire  insurance 
<sanH  be  paid,  so  we  shall  all  be  victims  to  the  de- 
Touring  element — ^we  can't  go  to  Margate,  and 
Caroline  will  go  to  an  early  grave — the  dog  will 
come  home  and  bite  us  all  mad — ^that  shutter  will 
go  banging  forever — ^the  soot  will  always  fall — the 
mice  never  let  us  have  a  wink  of  sleep — the  thieves 
be  always  breaking  in  the  house — and  our  dear 
Mary  Anne  be  forever  left  an  unprotected  maid — 
and  all,  all,  Mr.  Caudle,  because  you  will  go  on  lend- 
ing five  pciunch  I 

MB.  CAUDLE  HAS  BEEN  TO  THE  TAVERN  WITH 

A  FEIEND. 

Poor  me  I  Ha !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who'd  be 
a  poor  woman  I  I  don't  know  who'd  tie  themselves 
up  to  a  man,  if  they  knew  only  half  they'd  have  to 
bear.  A  wife  must  stay  at  home,  and  be  a  drudge, 
whilst  a  man  can  go  anywhere.  It's  enough  for  a 
wife  to  sit  like  Cinderella  by  the  ashes,  while  her 
husband  can  go  a  drinking  and  singing  at  a  tavern. 
Toa  never  sing !  How  do  I  know  you  never  sing  ? 
It's  Tery  well  for  you  to  say  so ;  but  if  I  could  hear 
yon,  I  dare  say  you're  amongst  the  worst  of  'em. 

And  now,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  the  tavern  every 
night  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  sit  up  for  you,  Mr. 
Gandle,  you  are  much  mistaken.  No :  Fm  not  go- 
ing to  get  up  out  of  my  warm  bed  to  let  you  in, 
eitiier.  No ;  nor  Susan  shan't  sit  up  for  you ;  nor 
yoa  shan't  have  a  latch  key.  I'm  not  going  to  sleep 
with  the  door  upon  the  latch,  to  be  murdered  be- 
iom  the  mornine. 

Faugh!  Paht  Whewghl  That  filthy  tobacco 
smoke.  It*s  enough  to  kill  any  decent  woman. 
Ton  know  I  hate  tobacco,  and  yet  you  will  do  it. 
Ton  don't  smoke  yourself  I  What  of  that  ?  If  you 
go  among  people  who  do  smoke,  you're  iust  as  bad, 
or  worse.    Tou  might  as  well  smoke— mdeed,  bet- 


ter. Better  smoke  yourself,  than  come  home  with 
other  people's  smoke  in  your  hair. 

I  never  knew  any  good  come  to  a  man  who  went 
to  a  tavern.  Nice  companions  he  piclcs  up  there ! 
Yes ;  people  who  make  it  a  boast  to  treat  their 
wives  like  slaves,  and  ndn  their  families.  There's 
that  wretch  Prettyman. 

See  what  he's  come  to.  He  doesn't  now  get 
home  till  two  in  the  morning ;  and  then  in  what  a 
state !  He  begins  quarrelling  with  the  door  mat, 
that  his  poor  wife  may  be  amud  to  speak  to  him. 
A  mean  wretch !  But  don't  you  think  Pll  be  like 
Mrs.  Prettyman.  No:  I  wouldn't  put  up  with  it 
from  the  best  man  that  ever  trod.  You'll  not  make 
me  afraid  to  speak  to  you,  however  you  may  swear 
at  the  door  mat    No,  Mr.  Caudle,  that  you  won't. 

You  don't  intend  to  stay  out  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing! How  do  you  know  what  you'll  do  when  you 
get  among  such  people?  Men  can't  answer  for 
Uiemselves  when  they  get  boozing  with  one  another. 
They  never  think  of  their  poor  wives,  who  are  griev- 
ing and  wearing  themselves  out  at  home.  A  nice 
headache  you'll  have  to-morrow  morning— or  rather 
thi$  morning;  for  it  must  be  past  twelve.  You 
won't  have  a  headache !  It's  very  well  for  you  to 
say  so,  but  I  know  you  will;  and  then  you  may 
nurse  yourself  for  me.  Ha!  that  filthy  tobacco 
again.  No:  I  shall  not  go  to  sleep,  like  a  good 
soul !  How's  people  to  go  to  sleep  when  they're 
suffocated  ? 

Yes,  Mr.  Caudle,  youll  be  nice  and  ill  in  the 
morning!  But  don't  you  think  I'm  going  to  let 
you  have  your  breakfast  in  bed,  like  Mrs.  Pretty- 
man. ni  not  be  such  a  fool.  No:  nor  I  won't 
have  discredit  brought  upon  the  house  for  sending 
for  soda  water  early,  for  all  the  neighborhood  to 
say,  *| Caudle  was  drunk  last  night!"  No:  I've 
Bome  regard  for  the  dear  children,  if  you  haven't. 
No :  nor  you  shan't  have  broth  for  dinner.  Not  a 
neck  of  mutton  crosses  my  threshold,  I  can  tell 
you. 

You  won't  want  soda,  and  you  won't  want  broth. 
All  the  better.    You  wouldn't  get  'em  if  you  did,  I 

can  assure  you. ^Dear,  dear,  dear !    That  filthy 

tobacco !  I'm  sure  it's  enough  to  make  me  as  bad 
as  you  are.  Talking  about  getting  divorced — Fm 
sure  tobacco  ought  to  be  good  grounds.  How  little 
does  a  woman  think,  when  she  marries,  that  she 
gives  herself  to  be  poisoned !  You  men  contrive  to 
nave  it  all  your  own  side,  you  do.  Now,  if  I  was 
to  go  and  leave  you  and  the  children,  a  pretty  noise 
there'd  be  1  You,  however,  can  go  and  smoke  no 
end  of  pipes.  You  didn't  smoke !  It's  all  the  same, 
Mr.  Caudle,  if  you  go  among  smoking  people. 
Folks  are  known  by  their  company.  You'd  better 
smoke  yourself^  than  bring  me  home  the  pipes  of 
all  the  world. 

Yes,  I  see  how  it  will  be.  Now  you've  once  gone 
to  a  tavern,  you'll  always  be  going.  You'll  be  com- 
ing home  tipsy  every  night ;  and  putting  out  your 
shoulder;  and  bringing  all  sorts  of  disgrace  and 
expense  upon  us.  And  then  you'll  be  getting  into 
a  street  fight — oh !  I  know  your  temper  too  well  to 
doubt  it,  Mr.  Caudle — and  be  knocking  down  some 
of  the  police.  And  then  I  know  what  will  follow. 
Yes,  you'll  be  sent,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  to 
the  treadmill  Pretty  thing  that,  for  a  respectable 
tradesman,  Mr.  Caudle,  to  be  put  upon  the  tread- 
mill with  all  sorts  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  and — 
there,  again  that  horrible  tobacco !  and  riff  raff  of 
every  k&d ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  your  chil- 
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dren  are  to  hold  up  their  heads,  aflcr  their  father 
has  been  upon  the  treadmill  ?  No :  I  won*t  go  to 
sleep.  And  Tm  not  talking  of  what*8  impossible. 
I  know  it  will  all  happen,  every  bit  of  it.  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  dear  children,  you  might  be  ruined, 
and  I  not  so  much  as  think  about  it,  but — oh !  dear, 
dear!  at  least,  you  might  go  where  they  smoke 
good  tobacco — ^but  I  can't  forget  that  I'm  their 
motlier.     At  least,  they  shall  have  one  parent. 

Taverns !  never  did  a  man  go  to  a  tavern  who 
did  not  die  a  beggar.  And  now  your  pot  com- 
panions will  laugh  at  you  when  they  see  your  name 
in  the  Gazette !  For  it  nmst  happen, — your  busi- 
ness is  sure  to  fall  off;  for  what  respectable  man 
will  buy  toys  for  his  children  of  a  drunkard  ?  You're 
not  a  drunkard !  No ;  but  you  will  be — ^it's  all  the 
same. 

You've  began  by  staying  out  till  midnight.  By- 
and-by,  'twill  be  oil  night.  But  don't  you  think, 
Mr.  Caudle,  you  shall  ever  have  a  key.  I  know 
you.  Yes ;  you'd  do  exactly  like  that  Prettyman, 
and  what  did  he  do,  last  Wednesday  ?  Why,  he  let 
himself  in  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  brought 
home  with  him  his  pot  companion,  Leanlv.  His 
dear  wife  woke  at  six,  and  saw  Prettymans  dirty 
boots  at  her  bedside. — And  where  was  the  wretch, 
her  husband?  Why,  he  was  drinking  down  stairs — 
swilling.  Yes :  worse  than  a  midnight  robber,  he'd 
taken  the  keys  out  of  his  dear  wife's  pockets — ha ! 
what  tliat  poor  creature  has  to  bear ! — and  had  got 
the  brandy.  A  pretty  thing  for  a  wife  to  wake  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  instead  of  her  husband,  to 
see  his  dirtv  boots! 

But  I'll  not  bo  made  your  victim,  Mr.  Caudle. 
You  shall  never  get  at  my  keys,  for  they  shall  be 
under  my  pillow — under  my  own  head,  Mr.  Caudle. 

You'll  be  ruined ;  but  if  I  can  help  it,  you  shall 
ruin  nobody  but  yourself. 

Oh !  that  hor — hor — ^i — ble  tob — ac — co ! 

CAUDLE    HAS    BEEN    MADE    A    MASON  — ME9. 
CAUDLE  IS  INDIGNANT  AND  CUKIOUS. 

Now,  Mr.  Caudle;  Mr.  Caudle,  I  say:  oh,  you 
can't  be  asleep  already,  I  know.  Now,  what  I 
mean  to  say  is  this :  there's  no  use,  none  at  all,  in 
our  having  any  disturbance  about  the  matter ;  but, 
at  last,  my  mind's  made,  Mr.  Caudle :  I  shall  leave 
you.  Either  I  know  all  you've  been  doing  to-night, 
or  to-morrow  morning  I  quit  the  house.  No,  no : 
there's  an  end  of  the  marriage  state,  I  think — an 
end  of  all  confidence  between  man  and  wife — ^if  a 
husband's  to  have  secrets  and  keep  'em  all  to  him- 
self. Pretty  secrets  they  must  be,  when  his  owp 
wife  can't  know  'em.  Not  fit  for  any  decent  person 
to  know,  I'm  sure,  if  that's  the  case.  Now,  Caudle, 
don't  let  us  quarrel ;  there's  a  good  soul,  tell  me 
what  it's  all  about  ?  A  pack  of  nonsense,  I  dare 
say ;  still,  not  that  I  care  much  about  it — still,  I 
should  like  to  know.  There's  a  dear.  Eh!  Oh, 
don't  tell  me  there's  nothing  in  it ;  I  know  better. 
I'm  not  a  fool,  Mr.  Caudle ;  I  know  there's  a  good 
deal  in  it.  Now,  Caudle,  just  tell  me  a  little  bit  of 
it.  I'm  sure  I'd  tell  you  anything.  You  know  I 
would.— Well  ? 

Caudle,  you're  enough  to  vex  a  saint!  Now, 
don't  you  think  you're  going  to  sleep;  because 
you're  not.  Do  you  suppose  I'd  ever  suffered  you 
to  go  and  be  made  a  mason,  if  I  didn't  suppose  I 
was  to  know  the  secret,  too?  Not  that  it's  any 
thing  to  know,  I  dare  say,  and  that's  why  I'm  de- 
termined to  know  it. 


But  I  know  What  it  is ;  oh,  yes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  secret  is,  to  ill-use  poor  women:  to 
tyrannize  over  'em ;  to  make  'em  your  slaves ;  es- 
pecially your  wives.  It  must  be  something  of  the 
sort,  or  you  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  have  it  knowD. 
What's  right  and  proper  never  need  be  done  in 
secret.  Irs  an  insult  to  a  woman  for  a  man  to  be 
a  freemason,  and  let  his  wife  know  nothing  of  it. 
But,  poor  soul  I  she^s  sure  to  know  it  somehow,  for 
nice  husbands  they  all  make.  Yes,  yes ;  a  part  of 
the  secret  is  to  think  better  of  all  the  world  than 
their  own  wives  and  families.  Fm  sure  men  hare 
quite  enough  to  care  for — that  is,  if  tliey  act  pro- 
perly— to  care  for  them  they  have  at  home.  They 
can't  have  much  care  to  spare  for  the  world  be- 
sides. 

And  I  suppose  they  call  you  Brother  Caudle  ?  A 
pretty  brother,  indeed !  Going  and  dressing  you^ 
self  up  in  an  apron  like  a  turnpike  man — ^for  that's 
what  you  look  like.  And  I  should  like  to  knov 
what  the  apron's  for?  There  must  be  something  in 
it  not  very  respectable,  I'm  sure.  Well,  I  only 
wish  I  was  Queen  for  a  day  or  two.  Pd  put  an  end 
to  freemasonry  and  all  such  trumpery,  I  know. 

Now,  come.  Caudle ;  don't  let  us  quarrel.  Eh ! 
you're  not  in  pain,  dear?  Whatia  it  all  about? 
What  are  you  lying  laughing  there  at  ?  But  Pm  a 
fool  to  trouble  my  head  about  you. 

And  you're  not  going  to  let  me  know  the  secret, 
eh  ?  You  mean  to  say,  you're  not.  Now,  Caudle, 
you  know  it's  a  hard  matter  to  put  mc  in  a  passdon ; 
not  that  I  care  about  the  secret  itself,  no,  I  wouldn't 
give  a  button  to  know  it,  for  it's  all  nonsense,  Pm 
sure.  It  isn't  the  secret  I  care  about ;  it's  the  sfight, 
Mr.  Caudle ;  it's  the  studied  insult  that  a  man  pays 
to  his  wife,  when  he  thinks  of  going  through  the 
world  keeping  something  to  himself,  which  he  won't 
let  her  know.  Man  and  wife  one,  indeed !  I  should 
like  to  know  how  that  can  be  when  a  man's  a  ma- 
son— when  he  keeps  a  secret  that  seta  him  and  bis 
wife  apart  ?  Ua,  you  men  make  the  laws,  and  so 
you  take  good  care  to  have  all  the  best  of  *em  to 
yourselves ;  otherwise  a  woman  ought  to  be  allowed 
a  divorce,  when  a  man  becomes  a  mason.  When 
he's  got  a  sort  of  corner-cupboard  in  his  heart,  a 
secret  place  in  bis  mind,  that  his  poor  wife  isn't  al- 
lowed to  rummage. 

Caudle,  you  shan't  close  your  eyes  for  a  week- 
no,  you  shan't — imless  you  tell  me  some  of  it 
Come,  there's  a  good  creature ;  there's  a  love.  Pm 
sure.  Caudle,  I  wouldn't  refuse  you  anything ;  and 
you  know  it,  or  ought  to  know  it  by  tnis  time.  I 
only  wish  I  had  a  secret.  To  whom  should  I  think 
of  confiding  it,  but  to  my  dear  husband  f  1  should 
be  miserable  to  keep  it  to  myself,  and  yoa  know  it 
Now,  Caudle? 

Was  there  ever  such  a  mant  A  man  indeed! 
A  brute !  yes,  Mr.  Caudle,  an  uniSseling,  bnttal  crea* 
ture,  when  you  might  oblige  me,  and  yon  won^t 
Pm  sure  I  don't  ol^ject  to  your  being  a  mason;  not 
at  all.  Caudle ;  I  dare  say  it's  a  very  good  thhig;  I 
dare  say  it  is ;  it's  only  your  making  a  secret  w  % 
that  vexes  me.  But  youll  tell  me ;  yoii*U  tdl  your 
own  Margaret?  You  won't!  Yon're  a  wie^oh,  Mr. 
Caudle. 

But  you  know  why :  oh,  jes,  I  can  telL  The 
fact  is,  you're  ashamed  to  let  ma  know  vliat  a  Ibol 
they've  been  making  of  too.  That^i  H.  Too,  tl 
your  time  of  life — ^the  father  of  a  flmtljr— J  rfjcild 
be  ashamed  of  myself^  Oaudfe. 

And  I  suppose  jouH  be  gofaig  to  vluit  joi  mI 
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your  Lodge,  every  night,  now.  Lodge,  indeed! 
Pretty  place  it  must  be,  where  they  don't  admit 
women.  Nice  goinga  on,  I  dare  say.  Then  you 
cmll  one  another  brethren.  Brethren  I  Fm  sure 
you  had  relations  enough ;  you  didn't  want  any 
more. 

But  I  know  what  all  this  maf^onry's  about.  It's 
only  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  your  wives  and 
families,  that  you  may  feast  and  drink  together, 


that's  all.  That's  the  secret.  And  to  abuse  women, 
as  if  they  were  inferior  animals,  and  not  to  be 
trusted.     That's  the  secret,  and  nothing  else. 

Now,  Caudle,  don't  let  us  quarrel.  les,  I  know 
you're  in  pain.  Still,  Caudle,  my  love;  Caudle! 
Dearest,  I  say.  Caudle  ?    Caud 

"I  recollect  nothing  more,''  says  Caudle,  "for 
here,  thank  Providence,  I  fell  asleep.'* 
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MY    HUSBAND'S    "WINNINGS." 

BT  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
Most  men  in  something  cheat  their  wives.— Ths  IIoitetmook. 


**  There,  Mary,  my  love,  take  my  winnings," 
Bald  Mr.  Joseph  Langshawe ;  at  the  same  time  lay- 
ing a  sovereign  and  a  sixpence  upon  the  breakfast- 
table. 

"Won  again,  Joseph!"  cried  Mrs.  Langshawe, 
with  one  of  her  prettiest  looks  of  astonishment. 
"  Won  again  I" 

"  Take  my  winnings,"  repeated  Mr.  Langshawe  ; 
and,  suppressing  a  sigh,  he  languidly  stirred  his 
coffee. 

The  reader  may  be  assured  that,  for  a  winning 
roan,  Mr.  Joseph  Langshawe  had  one  of  the  longest 
faces  out  of  Chancery ;  yet,  at  the  time  at  which 
our  story  commences,  he  appeared  to  his  wife  the 
chosen  of  good  fortune;  there  never  was  such  a 
lucky  man !  It  seemed  enough  for  him  to  touch 
the  cards  to  turn  them  to  trumps.  Joseph  Lang- 
shawe had  won  again ! 

Certainly  the  continued  prosperity  of  Langshawe 
was  to  his  wife  marvellous ;  he  never  sat  down  to 
cards  that  he  did  not  rise  money  in  pocket.  Had 
Joseph  made  a  terrible  compact  with  that  crafty 
general  dealer  who  continually  roams  about  the 
earth,  seeking  cheap  pennyworths  ?  Had  he  trucked 
his  immortal  jewel  for  pasteboard  diamonds  as  he 
chose  to  evoke  them  in  this  world  ?  Had  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  great  demon  for  a  magical 
influence  over  tens,  and  fives,  and  sequences  ?  In 
a  word,  was  Joseph  Langshawe  become  the  fated 
Faust  of  five-card  ciibbage  ?  Mysterious  fears  of 
future  evil  mingled  in  the  marvellings  of  Mrs.  Lang- 
shawe! 

"  When  I  think  of  Joseph's  continued  good  for- 
tune," observed  Mrs.  Langshawe  to  a  femde  friend, 
**  I  own  to  you  it  sometimess  makes  me  tremble." 

"Why,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Bridgeman.  "Why? 
I  thought  you  told  me,  Uke  a  good  creature  as  be 
IS,  he  always  gave  you  his  winnings." 

"  And  80  he  does,"  replied  Mrs.  Langshawe ;  "  in- 
Tariably." 

"What  a  good  soul!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bridge- 
man.  "  Dear  fellow !  it  proves  him  so  free  from 
any  selfish  motives — shows  that  he  merely  plays 
for  innocent  excitement.  And  does  Langshawe 
never  lose  ?" 

"Never,"  replied  Mrs.  Langshawe;  "and  it  is 
that  which  makes  me  so  very  unhappy." 

"  Makes  you  unhappy !  Well,  you  are  the  stran- 
gest creature,"  cried  Mrs.  Bridgeman. 

"That  is,"  rejoined  Mr&  Langshawe,  "when  I 


fear  that  his  continued  good  luck  may  some  day 
tempt  him  to  play  for  a  ruinous  sum ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible, my  dear,  that  such  fortune  as  Joseph's  can 
last.  I  should  be  so  happy  if  he'd  never  touch  a 
card  again." 

"  Why,  you  bought  that  beautiful  chain,  and  your 
diamond  drops,  and  all  out  of  your  husband's  win- 
nings," exclaimed  Mrs.  Bridgeman. 

"  Very  true,"  allowed  Mrs.  Langshawe ;  and  then 
she  repeated,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  but  such  fortune 
as  Joseph's  can't  last." 

Certain  we  are  that  the  reader,  after  some  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  Langshawe,  would  not 
wish  Joseph's  fortune  to  continue.  A  brief  extrtict 
from  the  conversation  of  the  night  previous  to  the 
presentation  of  the  sovereign  and  sixpence,  may  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  Langshawe's  winnings. 

"  Well,  Langshawe,"  cried  a  friend  from  an  op- 
posite table,  as  Joseph  rose  to  go  home,  "  how  have 
you  fared  to-night  ?" 

"  As  usual,"  said  Joseph,  and  he  tried  to  whistle ; 
"  as  usual — there's  no  standing  Bridgeman's  luck." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Pourpoints,  "lost  again? 
why,  you  always  lose." 

"  I  should  say  always,"  replied  Joseph  ;  "  never 
mind — it's  all  right;  yes,  I've  just  enough;"  and 
Langshawe  held  in  his  hand  a  sovereign,  a  half- 
crown,  and  a  sixpence. 

"  Brought  down  to  that,  eh?"  asked  Flush,  look- 
ing at  the  three  pieces  of  coin. 

"  All  that's  left,"  answered  Langshawe,  "  out  of 
five-and-twenty  pounds.  Never  mind,  there's  just 
enough  ;  half-a-crown  will  pay  for  my  coach  home, 
fend  then — yes,  that  will  make  a  very  good  show ;" 
and  Joseph  surveyed  at  a  distance  the  little  piece 
of  gold  and  lesser  piece  of  silver  in  his  palm ;  "  a 
very  good  show  for  my  winnings." 

"  Winnings !"  exclaimed  a  new  member  of  the 
dub — "  winnings !  I  thought,  sir,  you  had  nothing 
but  losses?" 

"  That's  very  true,  sir,"  replied  Longshawe ;  "  not- 
withstanding, I  always  make  it  a  point  in  my  do- 
mestic economy,  whatever  my  losses  may  be,  to 
take  home  my  profits  to  my  wife.  You  perceive," 
and  Joseph  exhibited  the  coin,  "  when  the  coach  is 
paid,  although  I've  lost  to  Bridgeman  nearly  four- 
and-twcnty  pounds,  here's  just  a  sovereign  and  six- 
pence for  my  winnings." 

"  A  sixpence  I  why  be  so  particular  with  the  six- 
pence ?'*  inquired  the  new  member. 

Mr.  Joseph  Langshawe  looked  one  of  his  gravest 
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looks  in  the  ffice  of  the  new  member,  and,  after  a 
compassionate  shake  of  the  head,  observed,  **I 
should  say,  sir,  you  are  a  bachelor — ^I  should  say, 
pardon  me  if  I*m  wrone,  that  as  yet  you  know  no- 
thing of  conjugal  confidence,  otherwise  you  would 
perceive  that  the  sixpence  was  a — ^a  clincher." 

**A  clincher!"  repeated  the  simple  new  mem- 
ber. 

"The  sovereign  by  itself,"  observed  Joseph, 
might  appear  suspicious;  but  don^t  you  perceive 
there^s  a  reality  in  odd  money  ?  Mrs.  Langshawe 
will  see  truth,  sir,  truth  in  the  tester." 

And  the  next  morning,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
Joseph  handed  over  to  the  partner  of  his  worldly 
goods  a  sovereign  and  a  sixpence — ^his  winnings  I 

"  And  who  played  last  night  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lang- 
shawe— we  must  again  ask  the  reader's  attendance 
at  the  breakfast-table — "who  played?  Bridge- 
man?" 

"Bridgeman,"  answered  Joseph,  shortly. 

"  My  dear  Joseph,"  said  Mrs.  Langshawe,  very 
gravely,  "I  wish  you'd  exert  the  influence  of  a 
friend  over  Bridgcman ;  he  confesses  nothing  to  his 
wife,  poor  dear  woman ! — but  I'm  sure  his  losses 
must  be  very  heavy.  Every  body  hasn't  your  good 
fortune,  Joseph." 

Langshawe  buried  that  expressive  feature,  his 
mouth,  and  half  his  nose,  in  hin  tea-cup. 

**It  would  make  me  truly  unhappy,  Joseph,  if  I 
thoui^ht  you  won  any  of  his  money,"  said  Mrs. 
Langshawe. 

"  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy  on  that  point,  my 
dear,"  said  Langshawe,  internally  wincing  at  the 
absurd  suspicion ;  "  my  hands  are  clean  of  Bridge- 
man,  though  I  played  with  him." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Langshawe. 
"  And  now,  Joseph,  if  youll  promise  me  to  leave 
oflF  play  altogether ■" 

"I  have  serious  thoughts  of  it,"  said  Joseph 

"You'll  make  me  completely  happy.  For,  de- 
pend upon  it,  as  I  have  said  again  and  again,  your 
present  fortune  can't  last." 

"I've  thought  so,  too,"  said  Langshawe;  who 
might  have  added,  "  and  that's  why  I  have  gone 
on°' 

"  And  if  you  give  up  cards,  perhaps  the  example 
may  have  a  good  effect  upon  Bridgeman ;  for  the 
Bridgemans  are  not  like  us,  Joseph ;  they  want,  I 
fear,  that  mutual  confidence  in  one  another,  without 
which  marrUge  must  be " 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  said  Langshawe,  acutely 
anticipating  his  w&e's  period — "  to  be  sure.  No— 
I  shall  give  up  play." 

"  I  hope  you  will — ^I  sincerely  hope,"  said  Mrs. 
Langshawe,  as  she  took  up  the  sovereign  and  the 
sixpence,  "  that  this  will  be  the  last  of  your  win- 
nings." 

Noon  had  scarcely  passed,  ere  a  passionate  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  Langshawes  announced  a 
visitor.  "Bless  me!  yes,  it  is — it  is  dear  Mrs. 
Bridgeman,"  said  Mrs.  Langshawe,  with  immingled 
surprise  aud  pleasure,  as  she  heard  the  silvery  voice 
of  her  friend  on  the  staircase.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Bridge- 
man  !" 

As  the  visitor  was  introduced,  Mrs.  Langshawe 
jumped  from  her  chair  to  run  and  kiss  her  best  ac- 
quaintance, when  Mrs.  Bridgeman  smiled  somewhat 
severely,  half-dropped  a  curtesy,  put  her  hand  to 
her  brow,  and  sank  into  a  seat. 


"What's  the  matter,  dear?**  asked  Mrs.  Ltng- 
shawe. 

Mrs.  Bridgeman  entered  into  no  details  of  her 
complaint,  but  simply  observed,  "  I  shall  be  better 
presently." 

"  Any  thing  happened  at  home  ?"  inquired  Mn. 
Langshawe.    "  How's  Bridgeman  ?" 

Hath  the  reader  beheld  the  countenance  of  in 
invalid  when  prescribed  a  certain  drug,  of  all  dmn 
his  worst  abhorrence?  Hath  the  reader  himi^ 
felt  the  cold  shiver  running  through  his  vitals, 
twisting  the  verv  tips  of  his  toes— Uie  indescribable 
nausea  that  hath  puckered  up  his  countenance  di- 
vine, and  given  his  head  a  shake  of  most  expresdTe 
loathing?  Any  one,  so  experienced,  would  haye 
thought  from  Mrs.  Bridgeman's  manner  that  Mia 
Langshawe  had  spoke,  it  might  be,  of  rhubarb,  and 
not  of  Bridgeman — of  assafostida,  perhaps,  and  not 
of  a  husband. 

"I  hope  he's  well?"  said  Mrs.  Langshawe,  anx- 
iously. 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Brid^man  is  very  well,"  said  his 
wife ;  "  but  you  know  ne  never  tells  me  any  ihbg. 
Yes,  last  night  I  did  gather  from  him  that  he  hui 
played  at  cards  only  with  Mr.  Langshawe." 

"  So  Joseph  told  me,"  observed  the  innocent  Mrs. 
Langshawe. 

"  Ha !  you  are  blessed  with  a  fortunate  husband," 
said  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  drily.  "  Some  people,  it  is 
plain,  are  bom  with  lucky  fingers." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  so ;  however,  Joseph  has  ahnost 
promised  me  never,  never  to  play  again." 

"'Twill  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  some  of  his 
friends,"  remarked  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  significantly. 

"  If,  however,  he  will  play  and  win,  I  am  resolved 
— for  it  Ues  heavily  upon  my  conscience  to  spend 
the  money  upon  myself— I  am  determined  to  devote 
the  money  to  some  benevolent  purpose ;  and,  since 
the  thought  has  taken  me,  I  am  so  delighted  that 
you  are  come  to  advise  me.  What  do  you  think, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Bridgeman,"  and  Mrs.  Langshawe 
drew  herself  nearer  to  her  friend ;  "  what  do  joa 
think  of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews?" 

"  Do  you  intend  to  subscribe  Mr.  Langshawe's 
winnings  of  last  night  to  that  estimable  bodyf 
asked  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  biting  her  lips. 

"How  kind  the  suggestion!"  exclaimed  Mn. 
Langshawe.  "What  a  good  creature  you  are!  I 
did  not  think  to  do  so,  but  now  I  certainly  shall." 

"  For  five-and-twenty  pounds,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge- 
man,  with  a  terrible  smile,  "  no  doubt  you  may  be  a 
life  governess." 

"Five-and-twenty  pounds!"  cried  Mrs.  Lang- 
shawe, laughingly. 

"  The  losses  of  Mr.  Bridgeman  last  night,"  r^ 
marked  his  wife ;  "  he  played  with  Mr.  Lang^we, 
and,  I  presume,  as  usual,  the  fortunate  man  gave 
you  his  winnings."  This  was  said  in  a  cold,  enttiBg 
tone,  sharp  enough  to  sever  every  mlver  tie  of 
female  friendship. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  there  must  he  mom 
mistake.  Joseph  gave  me  his  winnings,  oertainlyt 
but  they  were  only  a  sovereign ^ 

"  A  sovereign !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bridgeman  con- 
temptuously. 

"  And  a— sixpence,"  added  Mrs.  Langshawe,  with 
her  usual  meekness. 

"  And  a  sixpence  I    A  sovereign  and  a  rizpeneel 

My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  with  awakensd 

1  sympathy,  "  you  are  deceived,  an  ii\jured 
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Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  aaked  Mrs.  Langshawe, 
unconscious  of  her  calamity. 

**  Mr.  Langshawe  won  five-and-twenty  pounds — ^I 
have  secret,   but  certain  means  of  knowing — of 

SK>r  innocent  Bridgeman ;  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
adam ;  and  the  crafty  man  makes  his  winnings  a 

sovereign  and  a — a ^well,  the  effrontery  of  some 

people !  And  had  you  no  suspicion  of  your  hus- 
band's falsehood?  Why,  that  very  sixpence — ^the 
affected  scrupulousness  of  the  thing — would  have 
made  me  doubt  him.  My  love,  I  have  seen  more 
of  the  marriage  state  than  you,  and  I  know  that 
men  are  never  so  very  particular,  except  when  they 
mean  to  deceive  us." 

**  Fm  sure  I  can*t  see  why  Joseph  should  misre- 
present his  winnings.  I  don*t  see  the  motive,^^ 
said  the  artless  Mrs.  Langshawe. 

"Perhaps  not,  my  love;  perhaps  not.  How 
should  you  know  what  he  docs  with  all  his  money  ? 
It*s  plain  he  has  some  object  in  dcceiviog  you," 
was  the  charitable  opinion,  expressed  with  more 
than  sufficient  force,  of  Mrs.  Bridgeraan. 

**  It  would  really  seem  so,"  said  Mrs.  Langshawe, 
almost  trembling  at  her  doubts. 

"Be  sure  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bridgeman;  "you 
bav*n*t  a  twentieth  part  of  his  winnings,  and  where 
they  go—" 

"  Many  pardons,"  cried  Langshawe,  who  had  sud- 
denly opened  the  door;  "trust  I  break  upon  no 
aecrets.    How^s  Bridgeman  ?" 

Mrs.  Bridgeman  looked  at  one  hand,  then  at  the 
other,  and,  with  an  effort,  said,  "  I  hope^— that  is, 
very  well." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  love  ?"  asked  Langshawe, 
18  his  wife  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Entertain  Mrs.  Bridgeman  for  a  minute;  1*11 
return  directly,"  said  Mrs.  Langshawe ;  for  she  felt 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  she  looked  upon  Joseph, 
and  thought  of  his  duplicity,  the  sovereign,  and  the 
sixpence. 

"  Bridgeman,  very  well,  eh  ?"  said  Langshawe,  in 
his  easy,  pleasant  style. 

"All  things  considered,  remarkably  well,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Bridgeman. 

"  Nothing  happened  ?"  inquired  Langshawe,  struck 
by  the  serious  manner  of  the  lady.  "Eh?  bless 
me !  all  right  at  home  I  hope  ? — no  domestic  loss — 
no  ■ 

"  Some  people,  Mr.  Langshawe,  would  call  it  one. 
Mr.  Bridgeman^s  income,  though  sufficient  for  all 
reasonable  enjo3rments,  is  hardly  adequate  to  the 
calls  made  by  cards  upon  it,  together  with  the  con- 
stant good  fortune  of  his  bosom  friends." 

"Bridgeman  plays  now  and  then,  to  be  sure," 
■aid  Langshawe,  in  mollifying  voice,  "  but  then  he 
always  wins." 

**  Wins !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bridgeman ;  "  you  know 
— better  than  anybody,  you  know — that  last  night 
he  lost  ftve-and-twenty  pounds." 

**  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  Langshawe. 

"Possible!"  echoed  the  lady.  "Losing  would 
seem  a  matter  of  certainty  when  he  plays  with  some 
people.  It  is  as  certain  for  Mr.  Bridgeman  to  lose 
as  for  Mr.  Lan^hawe  to  win." 

Langshawe,  hurt  by  the  words,  yet  more  by  the 
plerdng  looks  of  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  resolved  to  clear 
himself  of  the  odium  of  constant  success.  With 
this  determination,  first  glancing  towards  the  door, 
he  took  the  lady^s  hand.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Bridge- 
man,  Fm  sure  you  can  keep  a  secret." 

The  compliment  at  once  disarmed  Mrs.  Bridge- 


man  ;  she,  too,  looked  towards  the  door,  and  then 
said,  "  I  can,  Mr.  Langshawe." 

"  Then,  between  ourselves,  my  dear  madam,"  sidd 
Langshawe,  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  "  I  never  win." 

"  Never  win,  Mr.  Langshawe !" 

"Never.  The  truth  is,  Mary, — bless  her  I — is 
such  a  ri^d  economist  in  every  thing  that  concerns 
herself — ^is  so  averse  to  laving  out  a  shilling  upon 
the  smallest  trinket,  that  I  am  compelled  to  use  a 
little  harmless  deceit,  to  induce  her  to  commit  the 
least  expense." 

"Then  your  winnings  last  night,  Mr.  Lang- 
shawe?"  

"  Quite  apocryphal,  I  assure  you — all,  what  I  may 
call,"  said  Langshawe,  "a  conjugal  fiction." 

"  Mr.  Langshawe," — said  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  with  a 
subdued  fierceness  that  made  Joseph  stare, — "a 
man  may  from  habit  consider  himself  justified  in  at- 
tempting  the  most  unblushing  fraud  upon  his  own 
wife — habit  goes  far,  in  all  matters — ^but,  sir,  that 
you  should  hold  my  common  sense  in  so  contemptu- 
ous a  light " 

"My  dear  madam,  I  protest,"  exclaimed  Lang- 
shawe, coloring  to  the  eyelids ;  "  I  protest  that  I 
have  the  profoundest  sense  of" 

"  Adds,  sir — adds  to  the  meanness  of  your  first 
duplicity.  Tou  know  that  Mr.  Bridgeman,  your 
dear  friend,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  last  night 
lost  five-and-twenty  pounds." 

"I  vow  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,"  cried 
Joseph. 

"  And  more,  and  worse  than  all,  that  Mr.  Lang- 
shawe was  the  winner." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bridgeman,"  said  Joseph, 
almost  amused  at  the  extravagance  of  the  charge, 
he  himself  having  been  the  sufferer, — "  it  is  very 
true  that  I  spoke  of  winnings  to  Mary — I " 

"  I  know,  sir — I  know ;  one  piece  of  gold  and  a 
sixpence.  Mr.  Langshawe,"  cried  Mrs.  Bridgeman, 
for  a  lady,  very  sternly — "I  am  astounded  at  your 
double  falsehood — I  blush  for  your  meanness — 
I" 

Langshawe  could  say  nothing.  For  the  first  time 
he  regretted  that  he  had  ever  api>eared  to  his  wife 
a  winning  man. 

"Mr.  Langshawe,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bridgeman, 
with  new  energy,  "  may  I  solicit  of  you  one — a  last 
—favor?" 

"Twenty,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bridgeman,"  answered 
the  obliging  Joseph. 

"  One— one  will  suffice,  Mr.  Langshawe.  Promise 
me  never  to  play  with  my  unfortunate  husband 
again.  Heaven  knows  what  his  losses  may  have 
been !  His  poor  wife  knows  nothing.  But  where 
there  are  great  winnings,  there  must  consequently 
be — you  understand  me,  dear  Mr.  Langshawe  ?"— 
and  Mrs.  Bridgeman  tried  to  forget  her  passion,  and 
to  smile  Langshawe  into  acquiescence.  "Poor 
Bridgeman,"  she  added  in  a  very  equivocal  tone, 
"  is  really  no  match  for  you.  You  are — ^you  know 
you  are — ^I  hear  it  upon  all  hands — such  an  invin- 
cible player ;  whilst  simple  Bridgeman  in  the  vanity 
of  his  heart  thinks  himself  your  equal.  Now,  do, 
pray  take  pity  of  his  weakness— donH,  donH  play 
with  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Bridgeman  solicited  the  com- 
passion of  Langshawe,  as  she  would  have  entreated 
the  mercy  of  a  highwayman ;  indeed,  despite  of  the 
peculiarity  of  Joseph's  winnings,  he  felt  himself  be- 
fore Mrs.  Bridgeman  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  a 
pickpocket.  "  There  is  a  fate  about  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Bridgeman — "  as  might  be  said  of  Macbeth,  you 
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bear  *clinrmod*  cards — therefore,  do  spare  my  silly 
man — do  spare '' 

*'  Mr.  Bridgeman,"  said  the  servant,  opening  the 
door. 

"  Bridgcman !"  cried  his  wife  and  Langshawe. 

"  My  mistresH  is  with  him,  bir,"  said  the  domestic, 
and  disappeared. 

It  was  too  true.  Whilst  Mrs.  Bridgcmanand  Mr. 
Langshawc  had  been  left  to  convcrt^ation,  Mrs. 
Langshawe  and  Mr.  Bridgeman — the  gentleman  en- 
tered the  house  as  Mary  quitted  Joseph — had  dis- 
coursed of  the  gain  and  loss  of  the  preceding  evening. 

**  Mr.  Bridgeuian,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come," 
said  the  gentle  Mrs.  Langshawe.  *'  Vour  dear  wife 
is  up  stairs.'* 

"  Indeed !''  observed  Bridgemnn,  very  tranquilly ; 
he  then  asked — "  how's  Langshawe  ?" 

**  Very  well ;  he's  with  your  lady.  Oh !  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  am 
annoyed  at, the  circumstances  of  last  night." 

Mr.  Bridgeman  put  his  hand  to  his  chin,  gently 
exalted  his  shoulders,  and  B\i6ke  not. 

"I  wish  to  my  heart  that  Joseph  would  not  play, 
for  his  fortune  is  so  extraordinary,"  said  Mrs.  Lang- 
shawc. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  fully  aware  that,  al- 
though Joseph  always  lost  to  him,  he  invariably,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sovereign  and  the  sixpence,  took 
home  winnings  to  some  amount  to  Mrs.  Langshawe, 
be  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  in  his  present  situa- 
tion with  that  lady.  *'  Fortune,"  lie  endeavored  to 
observe,  "does  act  extraordinarily  with  Lang- 
filmwe." 

"  And  then  there  is  something  to  me  so  uncom- 
fortable, to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  winning  money  of 
our  friends ;"  and  Mrs.  Lancslmwe  looked  innocent- 
ly in  the  perturbed  face  of  JBridgeman. 

**  Cards  are  Uke  love,  Mrs.  Langshawe,  as  I  take 
it ;  friends  are  not  to  be  considered  in  the  matter," 
replied  the  impartial  Bridgeman. 

"  I  can't  think  so.  I  think  there  is  something  al- 
most mean  and  sordid  in  these  continual  attempts  on 
the  purse  of  those  for  whom  we  profess  an  esteem, 
a  friendship,"  said  Mrs.  Langshawe. 

Mr.  Bridgeman,  with  the  weight  of  many  pounds 
of  his  friend  Langshawe  about  the  neck  of  his  con- 
science, began  to  think  the  interview  less  pleasant 
than  it  might  have  been.  It  was  plain,  however, 
from  her  looks,  that  Mrs.  Langshawe  expected  some 
reply;  therefore  Mr.  Bridgeman  nodded  his  head 
affirmativelv. 

m  

"  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  Mr.  Bridgeman,"  said 
Mrs.  Langshawe,  with  aniniatiun,  "  that  falsehood, 
positive  falsehood,  comes  of  the  practice.  Never 
— never  before  has  Joseph  deceived  me !"  (Poor 
little  dear!)  *' And  now  I  have  found  him  capable 
of  the  least  deceit— of  misrepresentation  in  the  sim- 
plest thing — it  has  made  me  truly  wretched.  With- 
out mutual  conlidence,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  there  can 
be  no  happiness  in  the  marriage  state." 

Mr.  Bridgeman  bowed  very  solemnly — perhaps  it 
was  so. 

"  To  be  sure,  he  mav  have  been  ashamed  of  the 
sum  —  really,  too  much  to  win  of  anybody,  and 
more  than  all,  of  a  friend." 

**  Has  Langshawe  really  confessed  to  having  lost  ? 
Did  he  bring  home  no  winnings?"  thought  Bridge- 
man. 

"  Tell  me,  pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  was  not 
the  loss  between  you  last  night  five-aud-twenty 
pounds  y" 


Mrs.  I^angshawc's  manner  had  so  surprised  Brid^ 
man— her  sudden  energy  had  so  confused  him.  tbat 
the  color  rose  to  his  face,  and  be  began  to  stimmer, 
as  he  thought — "  It's  plain,  Joseph  has  confej««d 
his  losses — it*s  plain  "— 

** Five-and-twcnty  pounds?**  again  pressed  Mrs. 
Langshawe. 

*'Not — not  quite,"  answered  Bridgeman. 

"It  is  true,  then,"  cried  Mrs.  Langshawe;  "Ifn. 
Bridgeman  Ih  right !" 

"  Mrs.  Bridgeman !"  said  her  husband. 

"It  was  she  who  told  me  the  real  amount  of 
money  lost,  and  not  Mr.  Langshawe.  That  Jo$fph 
should  have  won  nearly  five-aud-twenty  pounds  of 
you — of  you,  his  old,  his  early  friend!  I  efaall 
hardly  know  how  to  look  in  Mrs.  Bridgeman's  hce 
again — I  shall " 

To  the  inexpressible  relief  of  Bridgeman — ^vho, 
really  being  the  winner  of  his  friend^s  money,  felt 
with  double  acuteness  the  reproaches  inrcigbd 
against  the  innocent — Langdiawe  entered  the 
apartment,  —  Mrs.  Langshawo  instantly  qmtting 
it. 

"  Bridgeman,"  said  Langshawe,  in  a  low  vok-v. 
and  with  an  accusing  shake  of  the  bead,  "thii  is 
really  very  wrong." 

"  there's  something  wrong,  somewhere,**  replied 
Bridgeman. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Langshawe,  "if  yon 
wanted  to  account  for  five-and-twenty  pounds  to 
your  wife,  you  needn't  have  laid  the  loss  upon  mj 
shoulders." 

"I  account  to  Mrs.  Bridgeman!  I  lose  five-tnd' 
twenty  pounds!  'Twas  just  my  winnings.  The 
fact  is,  Langsliawc — not  that  I  am  under  the  influ- 
ence of  my  wife " 

"  No  more  am  I — not  at  all — ^no  man  less,"  wid 
Langshawe.  "  If  I  have  fabled  a  little  as  to  my 
winnings,  it  was  out  of  affection,  not  fear — no,  no, 
it  was  to  keep  Mary  happy,  and  the  house  quiet- 
nothing  more." 

"  I  was  about  to  say,  if  you  must  win  large  suntf 
of  money,  you  n>ight,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelinps 
of  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  win  them  of  anybody  but  her 
husband." 

"  But  I  never  win  large  sums ;  never,  never  but 
once,  when  I  told  Mary  that  I  had  won  thirty 
guineas,  because  I  wanted  her  to  buy  a  pair  of  dit' 
mond  drops,  which  otherwise  she  wouldn't  conteDk 
to  purchase.  Never  a  large  sum,  but  then,'*  said 
Langshawe. 

"  Nonsense !  Mrs.  Langshawe  feels  assured  at  this 
minute  that  you  won  a  large  sum  of  mo  lust  night,** 
cried  Bridgeman. 

"  And  if  she  does,"  replied  Langshawe,  "  it  is  he- 
cause  Mrs.  Bridgeman  told  her  as  much ;  and  who 
told  Mrs.  Bridgeman  I  needn't  declare  to  you." 

"  Langshawe,"  said  Bridgeman,  ^*  we  have  knovn 
one  another  many  years,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
quarrel  with  you. 

"  Should  equally  regret  it,  Bridgeman,**  answered 
Langshawe;  "but  when  men  can't  keep  matter 
like  these  to  themselves — when  their  wives  must  be 
made  parties  to  every  thing — there's  an  end  to 
every  principle  of  manly  friendship.* 

"  i  ihiuk  so,  too,"  was  the  gloomy  reply  of  Bridge- 
man. 

"  At  all  events,  then,  Hr.  Brid^man,**  sdd  Lang- 
shawe, endeavoring  to  clothe  his  lengthened  iac« 
with  dignity — "  at  all  events," 

Unhappily,  or  we  should  rather  say  hftppflyi  the 


HY   HUSBANDS   WimUMQS. 


mppeamnce  of  the  lailiea  DOt  ontj  cut  Bliort  ilie 
wordy  encounter  of  the  gentlemen,  but  the  smilea 
and  beuny  looks  of  llic  nives  Biiddenly  lighted  up 
the  ftces  of  their  hiiBbanda,  The  ladies  requeued 
th&t  Dothing  more  might  be  said  of  the  nialter.  and, 
hoping  that  their  busbanda  would  leave  fillliy  cards 
for  ever,  all  sbook  faanda,  and,  at  the  usual  hour, 
sat  dovn  happily  to  diiiiicr. 

lit.  and  Mrs.  Bridgeman  bad  departed  from  their 
home,  and  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Langshawe  still  sat  at  their 
hearth. 

"  I  forgive  you,  Joseph,  this  time,  but  never  tell 
me  a  fib  again,"  Mid  the  pretty  Mrs.  Langahawe. 
"Moreover,  if  you  must  play,  promise  nie  not  to 
win  of  Bridgeman.  His  wife  found  out  bis  loxs  in 
the  oddest  vay  ;  he  had  taken  outflfly  pounds  to 
pay  s  bill,  and  returned  home — bov  she  diacovcrcd 
that  I  cjin'i  tell— with  less  than  half  the  money; 
the  bill,  however,  was  not  paid,  for  'twas  called  for 
before  he  was  up."  (The  truth  is  that  Bridgeman 
had  QOt  taken  the  note  with  liitn,  but  rciilaceil  it  in 
his  desk.)  "When  she  heard  that  he  had  played 
with  yoa,  hnowiog  that  you  always  won,  she  of 
eourae  concluiJed  [hat  you  had  the  money.  And 
how  naughty  of  you  to  tell  me  aueh  a  tale  about  a 

lovereign.  and but  I  have  promUM  not  to  scold 

yon;"  and  Mrs.  Langahawe  patted  the  blushing 
cbcek  of  Joseph. 

"She's  a  very  violent  woman,  Mrs.  Bridgeman," 
■aid  Iiangghawe. 

"  Very ;  I  waa  quite  surprised  at  her  passion — be- 
tides, it  showed  an  avarice  that — oh,  Joseph,  I 


wouldn't  have  had  you  keep  those  winnings  for  anj 
coniiidcration." 

"Keep  tbemi  Why  —  ehf — Mra.  Bridgeman 
seemed  suddenly  in  excellent  spirits — yoa  never  re- 
turned the  money — you " 

"Not  exactly  the  money,  Joseph,"  said  Ifn. 
Lancshawe,  who  smiied  with  some  mcaniug. 

Mr.  Langohawe  gaped,  stared,  and  said,  "Not 
eiaetly  money — what  thun  ?" 

"Oh!  Ihicupon an cicellentplan,  Touknowmy 
diamond  drops,  thai  I  bought  cut  of  your  winnings  r' 

"  Thirty  guuieus !"  cried  Joseph  Langshawe,  turn- 
ing a  little  pale. 

"Mrs.  Bridgeman  was  always  admiring  them. 
So.  to-day.  whilst  you  and  her  husband  were  alone, 
after  a  tittle  persuasion,  I  induced  Urs.  Bridgeman 
— to  accept  Ihem." 

"You  did,  Mary?" 

"  I  did,  Joseph !"  said  Mrs.  Langshawe,  delighted 
at  her  dexterity. 

"  Your  diamond  drops !"  cried  Langshawe. 

"And  as  they  cost  thirty  guineas,  and  as  laat 
night  you  took  less  than  Gre-and-twenty  of  Bridge- 
man,  why,  his  wife  having  the  diamoads,  you  may 
now  be  said  to  have  won  less  than  nothing,"  said 
Mrs.  Langshawe. 

"  Much  less,"  groaned  Joseph. 

We  believe,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  him,  that 
from  that  time  Langshawe  forswore  cords.     Of  Ihia, 

shawe  was  never  again  perplexed  with  her — "  buA- 
band's  winnings." 


ToCNO  hearts  and  old  hearts 

Cannot  live  together; 
Warm  hearts  and  cold  hearts 

Make  bat  foul  weather. 
Young  hearts  and  old  hearts 

Are  deadly  foes — 
Toung  hearts  are  FoethiI 

Old  hearts  are  Proee  I 


Toong  hearts  have  freshness, 

Beauty,  and  joy — 
Yoiuig  hearts  are  pun  gold! 

Old  hearts  aUoi/ 1 
Old  hearts  arc  sadness, 

Young  hearts  are  mirth — 
Toung  hearts  ere  Heaven  t 

Old  hearts  arc  Eaktu. 
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THE   ADVENTURES   OF   A  TALE. 

BT  THE  HON.  MBS.   KBSKIIII  KORTON. 
I  could  [ftnd  will]  ft  tale  nnfbld.— ■Hamlxk. 


It  is  with  indignation  such  only  as  a  literary  com- 
position, conscious  of  its  own  high  value,  and  smart- 
ing under  injustice  and  neglect,  can  be  supposed  to 
feel,  that  I  lift  up  my  voice  from  behind  the  serried 
ranks  of  my  companions,  long  tales  and  short,  the 
light  ef^ion  of  three  pages,  or  the  decided  weight 
of  three  volumes ;  serious  tales  or  gay ;  moral  or 
profane ;  fine  French  or  low  Irish ;  tales  without  an 
end,  and  tales  that  ought  never  to  have  had  a  be- 
ginning ;  tales  in  ponderous  verse  or  in  gossamer 
prose ;  the  delicate  and  brittle  ware  called  travel- 
lers* tales ;  or  those  more  substantial  and  important- 
looking  matters,  political  economy  tales.  I  say, 
that  from  behind  this  prodigious  phalanx,  I  rise  up 
like  Erskine  from  the  big-wigs  of  the  first  law-court 
he  addressed,  elevating  myself  as  the  young  coun- 
sellor on  his  bench,  and  making  myself  heard, — 
not,  it  is  true,  in  the  general  cause  of  justice,  lib- 
erty, humanity,  etc.,  but  in  that  cause  in  which  all, 
if  not  eloquent,  are  at  least  earnest  and  sincere — 
in  the  cause  of  self. 

It  is  said  that  Minerva  (a  goddess)  sprang  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter  without  a  mamma;  I,  Sera- 
phina  (a  tale,)  issued  forth  from  the  lovely  head  (I 
am  not  quite  so  sure  of  the  brain)  of  a  fdr  roman- 
tic young  lady,  without  a  papa ; — at  least,  so  I  pre- 
sume, for  my  composition  is  purely  feminine ;  my 
slight  and  delicate  texture  could  only  have  been 
woven  by  an  unassisted  female  imagination. 

While  yet  in  embryo,  I  was  christened  Seraphi- 
na,  and  was  to  be  composed  in  three  or  four  rea- 
sonably long  letters  (ladies'  letters,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  with  different  colored  inks,)  to  Clementina. 
My  respected  parent  decided  that  there  was  noth- 
ing equal  to  the  epistolary  form  for  describing  the 
sentiments  and  adventures  of  a  heroine ;  for,  who 
like  herself  can  lay  open  all  those  finer  and  minuter 
feelings  of  the  inmost  heart,  pouring  into  the  ear 
of  sympathizing  friendship  every  wish,  every  hope, 
every  thought !  Soul  meets  soul,  even  through  the 
vulgar  medium  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper;  *' thoughts 
that  glow  and  words  that  bum"  are  traced  by  the 
delicate  fingers  that  "  resume  the  pen,"  with  a  ce- 
lerity altogether  surprising ;  no  agitation  can  delay, 
no  fatigue  can  excuse;  the  half-dozen  sheets  of 
foolscap  that  are  to  be  run  over  before  she  can  lay 
her  throbbing  temples  on  her  pillow,  her  white 
drapery  (i.  e.  her  night-gown)  floating  round  her, 
her  long  hair  unbound  (very  much  out  of  curl,)  her 
snowy  feet  on  the  cold  marble  (she  has  lost  her 
slippers,)  her  door  carefully  locked,  but  the  trellised 
casement  left  open  that  the  pale  moonbeams  may 
peep  through  it ;  her  lamp  is  decaying,  her  hands 
are  trembling,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears : — n*tm- 
portCf  the  six  sheets  of  foolscap  are  finished !  0, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  epistolary  form  I  Sera- 
phina  shall  be  in  letters  to  Clementina : 

Bore,  letters  were  Invented  for  some  wretches  aid. 
Borne  absent  lover,  or  some  captive  mdd.— Pop& 

I  can  just  recollect,  as  I  began  to  assume  form 
and  consistency,  how  much  and  how  dearly  I  was 
fondled  by  my  young  and  doting  mother ;  indeed, 
at  times,  I  ran  some  danger  of  being  killed  by  kind- 
ness.   While  transcribing  some  of  uie  deeply  affect- 


ing scenes  and  sentiments  with  which  I  abound,  I 
was  neuly  obliterated  by  her  tears,  my  material 
parts  being  composed  with  a  very  fine  pen  and  veiy 
pale  ink ;  at  other  times,  when  the  stronger  pst- 
sions  took  possession  of  the  scene,  and  revenge, 
hatred,  and  fury  predominated,  she  would  cnuh 
me  in  her  hand,  "her  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolfing,** 
and  throw  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Of 
course  she  had  some  difficulty  in  smoothing  me  out 
again.  Nevertheless  I  grew  in  stature,  and  in  fit- 
vor  with  mamma,  myself,  and  four  young  ladies, 
her  neighbors,  (all  under  filfteen,)  who  were  at 
home  for  the  holidays.  On  the  assembling  of  tbia 
little  coterie,  I  was  mysteriously  brought  forth  fit)m 
my  perfumed  drawer,  where  I  lay  covered  with  dry 
rose-leaves ;  and  read  by  the  author  of  my  being, 
in  a  way  in  which  an  author  only  can  read.  Mr 
young  auditory  listened  in  "profound  attention  and 
admiration,  secretly  resolving  that  they  too  would 
try  their  unfledged  wings  in  authorship,  when  thej 
had  left  off  school  and  finished  their  education. 
Except  to  these  four  interesting  girls,  my  existence 
was  a  profound  secret. 

My  composition  is  certainly  enough  to  excite 
emulation,  however  hopeless.  I  am  (though  I  say 
it  myself)  an  exquisite  tale.  My  heroine  is  a  modd 
of  beauty,  virtue,  tenderness,  and  thrilling  seno- 
bility;  **a  perfect  wonder  that  the  world  ne'er 
saw ;"  therefore  the  world  ought  the  more  to  ap- 
preciate so  rare  a  conception.  Her  mother  was  a 
suffering  angel  on  earth ;  but,  happily  for  herself^ 
she  removed  to  a  more  congenial  abode,  whfle  her 
cherub  child  was  yet  in  infancy.  The  survivmg 
parent  is,  of  course,  a  horrid  tyrant,  who  cannot 
comprehend  the  highly-wrought  sensibilities  of  liis 
daughter,  and  therefore  will  not  give  way  to  them. 
There  is  the  suitor  favored  by  the  father,  and  the 
lover  favored  by  the  daughter.  There  are  a  ]od[- 
ing  up,  an  elopement,  delicate  and  dubious  atvMr 
tions  full  of  excitement,  misapprehensions  of  all 
kinds,  a  false  female  friend,  libertine  lords,  fine  un- 
feeling ladies,  dark  stormy  nights,  and  a  catastro- 
phe of  the  most  extraordinary,  pathetic,  and  soal- 
subduing  interest.  Add  then,  my  descriptions  of 
nature!  my  silver  moon  and  diamond  stars!  mj 
rustling  trees !  my  woodbine,  jessamine,  and  vio- 
lets! 

A  little  conceit  I  acknowledge  to,  when  copied  on 
pale  pink,  giH^dged  paper,  curiously  ornamented 
with  embossed  loves  and  doves,  written  in  a  neat, 
small  running-hand,  the  tails  of  my  letters  prettilj 
curied,  plenty  of  dashes,  and  a  very  few  stops,  I 
was  thus  headed : 

seraphina;  or,  sufferino  sknstbiutt. 
a  tale.    bt  a  fair  unkhowk. 

Love  rules  the  camp,  the  oonrt,  the  grova, 
And  man  below,  and  saints  above. 
For  love  ia  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

Lat  or  TEE  Laar  MnamL 

I  was  highly  scented,  and  sealed  in  green  waxi 
with  a  device  of  Cupid  tormenting  a  heart. 

The  dignified  half-yeariv  was  selected  for  my  de> 
but.  It  rarely  admitted  hteratnre  of  my  class,  and 
such  only  of  acknowledged  merit;  consequently  H 
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was  considered  my  proper  and  natural  medium. 
From  it,  I  was  to  be  commented  on  and  extracted 
in  the  monthlies,  as  well  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
as  in  London ;  I  was  to  be  pirated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  translated  by  the  French ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  was,  by  express  permission,  to 
appear  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  annuals,  my 
tenderest  scene  forming  the  subject  of  a  gorgeous 
frontispiece,  on  which  the  most  celebrated  artists 
were  to  lavish  their  talents.  The  identification  of 
the  **Fair  Unknown,"  was  to  become  the  puzzle 
of  the  season ;  and  already  many  scenes  of  admir- 
ing wonder  on  the  part  of  others,  and  of  dignified 
modesty  on  her  own,  had  been  played  off  in  the 
actlTC  imagination  of  my  dear  parent :  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Evelina  by  its  young  authoress 
to  her  father,  and  the  final  recognition  of  the  Oreat 
Unknown,  were  her  models. 

At  length,  with  this  dazzling  perspective  before 
me,  I  was  dismissed  from  the  maternal  embrace. 
Betty,  the  house-maid,  slipped  with  me  out  of  the 
street-door,  holding  me  with  a  piece  of  white  paper 
between  her  finger  and  thumb,  to  prevent  her  soil- 
ing my  envelope ;  while  my  mother  watched  us 
from  the  window  with  tears  m  her  eyes.  On  reach- 
ing the  two-penny  post-office,  Betty,  without  any 
ceremony,  pushed  me  through  a  slit  beneath  a  win- 
dow, and,  to  my  great  discomposure,  I  fell  head 
over  heels  into  a  dirty  box  full  of  all  sorts  of  queer- 
looking  epistles.  As  might  be  expected,  I  pain- 
fully felt  this  my  first  tumble  (for  I  cannot  call  it 
ttep)  into  real  from  imaginary  Hfe.  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  before  the  box  was 
withdrawn,  and  we  were  all  turned  out  by  a  fat 
woman  on  a  horrid  thing  called  a  counter,  where 
we  were  iortedy  as  she  termed  it,  and  distributed, 
with  a  rapidity  that  was  quite  confounding,  to  three 
or  four  shabby-looking  men  having  bags  under  their 
arms.  I,  being  the  first  turned  out,  was  the  last 
the  post-mistress  clawed  up.  She  retained  me  a 
fuU  minute,  twirled  me  round,  examined  my  seal, 
thrust  her  great  finger  between  my  delicate  side 
folds,  and  brought  me  up  to  her  eye  to  peer  if  pos- 
sible into  my  inside,  when  the  monster  who  held 
his  bag  open  to  receive  me,  called  out, 

**  Come,  mistress — canH  wait  no  longer!*' 

"WeV  «be  replied,  "bless  me,  if  this  donH 
look  for  all  the  world  like  a  walentine  I"  and  into 
the  bag  she  reluctantly  propped  me,  writhing  as  I 
was  with  pain  and  indignation. 

When  I  had  somewhat  smoothed  my  ruffled 
plumes,  I  ventured  to  look  round  on  my  fellow- 
travellers,  in  search  of  some  congenial  spirit  with 
whom  I  mi^ht  beguile  the  tediousness  of  time,  as 
we  jolted  along  on  the  shoulders  of  the  postman  ; 
but  I  looked  round  in  vain.  My  nearest  neighbor, 
to  97  great  annoyance,  was  a  butcher's  bill,  with 
whom  every  jolt  brought  me  in  contact ;  the  dirty 
thing  had  a  wet  wafer  pressed  down  by  a  greasy 
thumb.  I  shrank  from  it  with  horror,  and  feU  back 
on  an  epistle  from  a  young  gentleman  at  school, 
which  was  at  least  clean,  and  in  fair,  round  char- 
acters ;  BO  I  attended  to  what  it  had  to  say.  The 
date  took  up  a  large  portion  of  the  paper,  and 
then :  "My  dear  mamma — I  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  our  Christmas  vacation  begins  on 
the  20th.  I  am  very  well.  I  hope  you  are  very 
well.  I  hope  my  papa  is  very  well ;  and  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  my  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins.  I 
beg  my  duty  to  my  papa,  my  love  to  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  my  respects  to  my  uncles  and  aunts, 


and  my  remembrances  to  my  cousins ;  and  believe 
me  your  dutiful  son.'*  I  sighed,  and  turned  to  a  busi- 
ness-like looking  letter,  directed  in  a  precise  hand  to 
Messrs.  ,  in  some  dark  lane  in  the  city.  The 
names  of  the  persons  addressed,  and  a  very  exact 
date,  took  up,  as  in  the  school-boy's  letter,  a  vast 
deal  of  room,  and  then  it  began :  "  Gentlemen — 
We  beg  to  acknowledge  jour  favor  of  the  Ist  in- 
stant— ■  I  could  not  get  any  farther,  for  I  was 
suddenly  attracted  by  a  smart-looking  and  very 
highly  scented  affair,  sealed,  and  directed  to  a  lord ; 
but  was  disappointed  on  finding  it  was  only  a  Bond- 
street  perfumer's  little  yearly  account  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  for  perfumes,  fine  soaps,  cold- 
cream,  and  tooth-brushes.  There  was  no  other 
very  close  to  me,  so  I  ventured  gently  to  push  my 
way  to  a  curiously  folded  epistle  directed  to  Miss 
Matilda  Dandeville,  Oxford-street:  "Dear  Tilly- 
Pray  send  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  my  close  bon- 
net, for  my  nose  is  nearly  off  from  wearing  my  pink 
silk  and  blonde  this  freezing  weather.  Full  of  life 
and  fun  here  I  Shall  tell  you  all  when  we  meet. 
It  will  be  your  turn  next;  meantime,  business, 
business!  money,  money!  Love  to  all  inquiring 
friends."  I  felt  disgusted.  Do  not  gentlemen  and 
ladies  write  by  the  twopenny-post  ?  Nothing  but 
duns,  bills,  business,  and  money!  Is  there  no 
sense,  sentiment,  or  sensibility,  to  be  found  in  a 
twopenny-post-bag  ?  I  certainly  did  observe  some 
fashionable-looking  letters,  and  one  decidedly  with 
a  coronet ,  but  they  were  too  far  down,  quite  unat- 
tainable ;  so  I  drew  myself  up  as  much  apart  as 
possible  from  the  things  by  which  I  was  so  unhap- 
pily surrounded,  and  remained  the  rest  of  the  way 
in  dignified  stillness.  My  wounded  feelings  were 
somewhat  soothed  by  observing  the  awe,  mingled 
with  curiosity,  with  which  I  was  regarded;  and 
somewhat  amused  by  the  perfumer's  eenteel  ac- 
count turning  its  back  on  the  butcher^  bill,  and 
the  lady  of  the  pink  and  blonde  squeezing  herself 
into  a  comer  to  avoid  contact  with  a  house-maid. 
The  school-boy  alone  was  at  perfect  liberty — and  a 
great  annoyance  he  was— evidently  delighting  to 
jumble  us  aHl  together  by  a  single  jump,  and  con- 
stantly peering  at  my  seal,  trying  to  read  my 
address,  and  touching  my  embossed  and  gilded 
edges. 

At  length,  we  reached  our  district,  and  that  ner- 
vous sound,  the  postman's  rap,  was  heard  in  rapid 
succession  down  the  street ;  heads  were  popped  out 
at  windows,  and  doors  were  opened,  and  pence 
ready,  before  we  reached.  Out  hopped  the  house- 
maid, out  jumped  the  school-boy ;  and,  as  my  fel- 
low-travellers departed,  I  sank  gradually  lower, 
until  I  arrived  among  the  genteel-looking  letters  I 
had  spied  at  a  distance ;  a  slight  shuffle  was  per- 
ceptible among  them:  their  black  and  red  seals 
were  erected  with  great  gravity,  and  my  pink  dye 
became  almost  crimson  when  I  found  that,  from 
the  gaiety  of  my  attire,  they  evidently  thought  me 
"no  better  than  I  should  be;"  however,  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  feel  uneasy,  so  swift  were  our 
evolutions,  and  so  completely  were  we  all  turned 
topsy-turvy  every  time  the  postman's  hand  was 
introduced  among  us,  and  that  was  every  minute ; 
the  big-wigs  lost  their  dignity,  and  as  to  me,  I  felt 
my  seal  crack  like  a  lady's  stay-lace ;  I  thought  my 
envelope  was  torn  away,  and  that  I  myself  would 
have  been  displayed.  Shocked  at  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  catastrophe,  I  sank  senseless  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bag,  and  only  recovered  on  being  violeatly 
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shaken  from  it,  and  hearing  my  brutal  conductor 
exclaim :  "  Why,  here  it  is,  to  be  sure ;  and  if  it 
isn't  the  walentine  itself,  I  declare  1"  He  seized  his 
pence,  and,  folding  up  his  empty  bag,  strode  off. 

I  found  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  man- 
servant out  of  livery,  who,  after  having  examined 
me  with  a  look  of  surprise,  introduced  me  up  stairs 
into  rather  a  dark  and  heavy  drawing-room,  with, 
however,  a  cheerful  fire,  book-cases,  and  portraits 
of  distinguished  authors.  I  lay  foi  some  time  on  a 
circular  tabic,  which  was  covered  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals  ;  there  was  a  dead  silence ;  if  I  had 
had  a  heart,  it  would  have  beaten  audibly.  At 
length,  a  side-door  opened,  and  a  young  gentleman 
stept  in  from  an  adjoining  room ;  he  glanced  his 
eyes  over  the  table,  evidently  in  search  of  letters 
from  the  post ;  and,  when  he  saw  me,  he  smiled, 
and,  picking  me  up,  carried  mc  into  the  room  he 
had  just  left.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  felt  me 
tremble  in  his  grasp.  In  this  apartment,  the  only 
furniture  was  chairs  and  three  writing-tables,  the 
two  smaller  of  which  were  occupied  by  my  bearer 
and  another  young  gentleman ;  but  at  that  in  the 
centre  was  seated  a  grave,  elderly  personage,  rather 
large  in  person,  with  bushy  eye-brows,  and  keen, 
penetrating  eyes.  I,  who  was  extremely  ignorant 
at  that  time,  and  had  heard  much  of  the  knowledge, 
power,  and  dignity,  of  the  Half-yearly,  without  ex- 
actly knowing  what  it  was,  tpok  this  gentleman  for 
it  himself  My  introducer  held  me  up  to  his  young 
companion,  and  a  stifled  laugh  passed  between 
them ;  but,  recovering  his  gravity,  he  laid  me  on 
the  Half-yearly's  desk,  as  near  under  his  spectacles 
as  he  coidd  bring  me  without  interrupting  his  pen. 
The  old  gentleman  started,  frowned,  and,  lowering 
his  head,  looked  at  me  from  above  his  spectacles, 
(an  awful  way  of  looking,  as  is  well  known,)  inquir- 
ed gruffly,  "  What's  this?"  *' A  letter  by  the  two- 
penny, sir ;  a  lady's  verses,  I  should  think,  by  its 

appearance."      ***D ladies'   verses  1      Take  it 

away."  "Shall  tee  open  it,  sir?"  "Don't  pester 
me  I"  and  in  an  instant  afterwards  he  was  lost  in 
bis  important  meditations. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  cut  round  my  seal, 
and  perused  the  note  of  the  Fair  Unknown,  with 
tears — but  not  of  sympathy,  /was  then  taken  up, 
and  passages  here  and  there  recited  in  an  under- 
tone with  mock  gravity,  eliciting,  in  spite  of  their 
superior,  bursts  of  irrepressible  laughter ;  these,  at 
last,  attracted  his  attention,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  he  angrily  inquired  what  they  were  about. 
"  Pray,  sir,  do  look  at  this !  it  is  quite  a  curiosity ;" 
and  my  note  was  handed  to  him. 

"  A  fair  imknown,  with  that  modesty  which  ever 
accompanies  genius ;  with  faltering  accent,  timid 
step,  and  eyes  that  seek  the  ground,  presumes  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Half-yearly  the  first- 
bom  of  her  imagination !  She  prays  him  not  to 
spurn  the  babe :  but  to  take  it,  cherish  it,  and  usher 
it  into  the  worid !     It  is  his  own !" 

**  Mine !"  exclaimed  the  Half-yearly,  settling  his 
wig ;  '*  I  hope  she  does  not  mean  to  swear  it  to  me ; 
such  scrapes  are  marvellously  difficult  to  get  out  of. 
Wafer  up  the  babe,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  in  a 
sheet  of  foolscap,  (its  proper  swaddling  band,) 
and  add  a  sentence  to  our  Notices  to  Correspond- 
ents." 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this  memorable  scene,  my 
young  and  tender  parent  was  at  breakfast  with  her 
family,  when  her  father  entered,  carrying  a  new 
Half-yearly,  with  leaves  uncut,  and  hot  from  the 


press  under  his  arm.  My  mother^s  heart  leaped  in 
her  bosom,  her  face  became  scarlet,  and  her  montlh 
ful  of  bread  and  butter  nearly  choked  her.  Her 
father  dawdled  a  little  over  the  advertisements  and 
answers  to  correspondents ;  at  the  latter  he  smiled 
"What  amuses  you,  sir?"  inquired  his  aniiotu 
daughter  in  a  tone  of  forced  calmness :  he  read, 
"  A  Fair  Unknown  is  earnestly  requested  to  tend 
for  her  babe  immediately ;  the  Half-yeariy  htriog 
no  intention  of  cherishing,  fostering,  furthering,  or 
fathering  it  in  any  way  whatever."  It  was  wefl  for 
his  thunder-stricken  auditor  that  the  reader  became 
immediately  too  much  absorbed  in  a  political  paper 
to  notice  the  effect  of  this  appalling  blow.  Sbe 
made  her  escape  unobserved ;  I  was  instantly  snt 
for,  torn  from  my  coarse  envelope,  and  pressed  to 
her  agonized  bosom. 

Her  four  friends  had  returned  to  school;  she 
could  not  therefore  have  the  benefit  of  their  adrice 
and  condolence ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  did  not 
appear  much  to  regret  this  circumstance — the  mot- 
titication  of  their  presence  would  have  been  too 
great. 

Betty  was  not  even  let  into  the  secret ;  I  was 
placed  in  a  plain  white  envelope,  accompanied  by  a 
note  much  less  romantic  than  the  first,  addressed 
to  a  Monthly :  and,  being  scaled  with  a  more  re- 
spectable and  well-behaved  seal,  she  hid  me  in  her 
muff,  and  dropped  me  herself  into  the  same  dirty 
box  as  before. 

The  Monthly  was  not  nearly  so  terrible  a  perwrn 
as  the  Half-yearly.  He  was  not  at  home  on  my 
arrival  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  laid  with  several 
other  very  literary-looking  letters  on  a  table  in  hia 
dressing-room,  near  a  good  fire,  with  a  lamp  ready 
to  light,  a  pair  of  slippers  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  a 
large  easy  chair  with  a  dressing-gown  thrown  over 
it.  All  this  looked  sociable  and  comfortable ;  and, 
feeling  quite  in  spirits,  I  curtsied  respectfully  to  a 
moral  paper,  shook  hands  with  a  political  argmnent, 
chatted  with  a  jeu  d'exprit^  and  flirted  with  a  son- 
net. 

The  Monthly  returned  home  about  midnight  in 
exceeding  good  humor,  humming  an  opera  tune; 
he  lit  his  lamp,  donned  his  dressing-gown,  thrust 
his  feet  into  his  slippers,  and,  having  mused  a  little 
while  over  the  fire,  ventured  a  glance  at  the  table. 
"The  deuce  take  it,  what  a  lot  there  are  of  them I^ 
he  exclaimed;  "politics,  morality,  and  poetry,  I 
am  not  fit  for  to-night,  that's  very  clear ;  something 
entertaining — whats  this?"  (taking  up  me) — "a 
woman's  hand — prose — a  tale — just  the  very  thing  1" 
and  forthwith  I  was  begun. 

Reader,  can  you  imagine — no,  you  cannot,  so 
there  is  no  use  in  appealing  to  your  sympathy— 
the  state  of  agitation  I  was  in  ?  He  read  amazingly 
fast,  and  hummed  and  ha'ed  as  he  proceeded ;  and, 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  at  one  of  my  mo4l  pa- 
thetic appeals  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  in 
short — I  grieve  to  say  it — but  I  fear  the  Monthlr, 
as  indeed  he  himself  had  hinted,  had  indulged  a 
little  too  freely, — ^had  taken  a  little  drop  too  much; 
for,  soon  after  this  unaccountable  explosion  of 
merriment,  he  yawned,  settled  himself  more  de- 
cidedly in  his  chair,  read  very  much  slower,  and  at 
last,  on  observing  that  he  turned  over  two  of  my 
pages  at  once  without  finding  it  out,  I  ventured  to 
look  up,  and,  behold !  his  eyes  were  closing — sleep 
was  creeping  over  him !  I  lay  aghast,  every  mo* 
ment  inclining  more  and  more  backwards,  tilll 
reposed  upon  his  knee.     The  pangs  of  woimded 
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pride,  acute  as  tliey  were,  began  to  give  way  to 
apprehensions  of  the  most  serious  nature ;  his  hold 
momeniarily  relaxed,  and  at  length  I  fell — fell  over 
the  fender,  reader  I  and  there  I  lay  roasting  like  a 
Spanish  priest  cooked  by  a  French  soldier,  (the 
French,  they  say,  are  excellent  cooks,)  until  he 
should  discover  the  hidden  treasures  of  his  mon- 
astery. 

Alas !  I  thought  my  treasures  were  lost  for  ever 
to  the  literary  world !  There  they  lay,  scorching 
and  melting,  until  at  last  fortunately  a  cinder,  in- 
spired no  doubt  by  the  Muses,  leaped  out  to  ray 
protection,  and,  by  destroying  a  small  portion, 
saved  the  remainder ;  for  the  smell  of  fire  became 
EC  strong,  that  a  servant,  who  had  just  let  himself 
into  the  house  from  a  high-life  below  stairs  party, 
came  rushing  in  with  a  nose  extended  to  its  utmost 
width,  rousing  and  alarming  his  sleeping  master. 
**  Deuce  take  it !"  exclaimed  the  Monthly  on  per- 
ceiving me,  *'  in  ten  minutes  more  we  should  have 
been  all  set  on  fire  by  this  d— d  soporific  (I  think 
that  is  what  he  called  mc.)  Who  would  have 
thought  it  had  spirit  enough  to  burn  !"  The  next 
morning  I  was  despatched  home,  without  a  single 
line,  not  even  an  apology,  for  my  miserable  condi- 
tion. 

The  curse  of  Cain  was  upon  me ;  my  own  mother 
(who  had  become  engaged  in  the  creation  of  another 
offspring)  received  me  with  mortifying  coolness,  and 
beheld  my  burnt  and  disfigured  tale  with  horror  and 
contempt.  She  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  London 
annuals,  (her  new  pet  was  intended  for  one  of  them,) 
and,  having  coarsely  repaired  me,  I  was  put  into 
the  general  post,  addressed  to  a  country  annual, 
the  *' Rosebud"  of  Diddle-town. 

The  glowing  aspirations  of  youth  were  chilled, 
misfortune  had  set  her  seal  upon  me ;  but,  although 
hop>e  was  diminished,  pride  remained  unquelled, 
for,  as  I  glided  over  high-ways,  and  jolted  over  by- 


ways, in  the  Diddle-town  coach,  I  recalled  to  my 
recollection  all  that  I  had  heard  (especially  while  I 
lay  smothered  up  for  six  weeks  on  the  learned 
Half-yearly ^8  table,)  of  the  many  great  luminaries 
of  literature  who  had  struggled  into  light  and  life 
through  the  dark  and  chilling  mists  of  neglect,  ig- 
norance, and  envy.  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  I 
should  yet  burst  forth  from  my  cloud,  astonishing 
and  dazzling  the  weak  eyes  which  had  hitherto  re- 
fused to  encounter,  or  were  incapable  of  dwelling 
upon,  my  beauty  and  brilliancy. 

On  being  presented  to  the  Diddle-town  editor,  he 
immediately  seized  upon  me  with  great  glee,  and 
carried  me  off,  without  reading  me,  to  the  printer^s 
devil ;  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  found  my- 
self in  the  process  of  printing,  an  hour  after  my  ar- 
rival. Although  this  consummation  had  long  been 
devoutly  wished,  I  cannot  say  I  was  much  flattered 
at  its  mode. 

I  appeared  in  the  "Rosebud"  of  Diddle-town. 
The  editor  gave  out  that  I  was  the  production  of  a 
celebrated  lady-author,  anonymous  on  the  occasion 
to  all  but  him.  I  was  demurely  listened  to  by  a 
coterie  of  old  maids,  who,  on  my  conclusion,  curt- 
sied to  the  reader  and  curtsied  to  each  other,  sigh- 
ed, and  inquired  if  there  were  a  picture ;  I  was 
hummed  over  by  two  or  three  lazy  half-pay  officers; 
I  was  spelt  over  by  a  cottage-full  of  young  lace- 
makers  ;  and  I  was  wept  over  by  the  Diddle-town 
milliner*8  apprentice  girls. 

But  my  desire  for  a  larger  and  nobler  sphere  of 
action  con  no  longer  be  suppressed ;  I  am  deter- 
mined to  make  known  that  I  exist,  and  to  inform 
the  reading  world,  and  all  who,  like  many  great 
philophers  of  old,  are  eager  to  seek  what  they  are 
never  likely  to  find,  that  the  Tale  of  Seraphina  re- 
poses in  ail  its  neglected  sweetness,  and  unappre- 
ciated, because  un appreciable,  beauty,  on  the  leaves 
of  the  "  Rosebud  "  of  Diddle-town. 


•♦• 
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The  Rookery!  Who  that  has  passed  Saint 
Giles's,  on  the  way  to  the  city,  or  coming  from  it, 
but  has  caught  a  glimpse,  through  some  narrow 
opening,  of  its  sc^ualid  hal)itations,  and  wretched 
and  ruffianly  occupants !  Who  but  mu.st  have  been 
struck  with  amazement,  that  such  a  huge  receptacle 
of  vice  and  crime  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  like  an  ulcerated  spot, 
capable  of  tainting  the  whole  system !  Of  late,  the 
progress  of  improvement  has  caused  its  removal ; 
but  whether  any  less  cogent  motive  would  have 
abated  the  nuisance,  may  be  questioned.  For  years 
the  evil  was  felt,  and  complained  of,  but  no  effort 
was  made  to  remedy  it,  or  to  cleanse  these  worse 
than  Augean  stables.  As  the  place  is  now  partial- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  swept  away,  and  a  wide  and 
airy  street  passes  through  the  midst  of  its  foul  re- 
cesses, a  slight  sketch  may  be  given  of  its  former 
appearance. 

Entering  a  narrow  street,  guarded  by  posts  and 
cross-bars,  a  few  steps  from  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare brought  you  into  a  frightful  region,  the  refuge, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive,  of  half  the  lawless  charac- 
ters infesting  the  metropolis.  The  coarsest  ribald- 
ry assailed  your  ears,  and  noisome  odors  afflicted 


your  sense  of  smell.  As  you  advanced,  picking 
your  way  through  kennels  flowing  with  filth,  or 
over  putrescent  heaps  of  rubbish  and  oyster-shells, 
all  the  repulsive  and  hideous  features  of  the  place 
were  displayed  before  you.  There  was  something 
savagely  picturesi^iue  in  the  aspect  of  the  place,  but 
its  features  were  too  loathsome  to  be  regarded  with 
any  other  feeling  than  disgust.  The  houses  looked 
as  sordid,  and  as  thickly  crusted  with  the  leprosy 
of  vice  as  their  tenants.  Horrible  habitations  they 
were,  in  truth.  Many  of  them  were  without  win- 
dows, and  where  the  frames  were  left,  brown  paper 
or  tin  supplied  the  place  of  glass ;  some  even  want- 
ed doors,  and  no  efibrt  was  made  to  conceal  the 
squalor  within.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  be 
intruded  on  observation.  Miserable  rooms  almost 
destitute  of  furniture  ;  floors  and  walls  caked 
with  dirt,  or  decked  with  coarse,  flaring  prints; 
shameless  and  abandoned-looking  women ;  chil- 
dren without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  with  scarce- 
ly a  rag  to  their  backs:  these  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects that  met  the  view.  Of  men  few  were  visi- 
ble— the  majority  being  out  on  business,  it  is  to  be 
presumed ;  but  where  a  solitary  straggler  was  seen, 
his  sinister  looks  and  mean  attire  were  in  perfect 
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keeping  with  the  spot.  80  thickly  inhabited  were 
these  wretched  dwellings,  that  erery  chamber,  from 
garret  to  cellar,  swarmed  with  inmates.  As  to  the 
cellars,  they  looked  like  dismal  cayems,  which  a 
wild  beast  would  shun.  Clothes-lines  were  hung 
from  house  to  house,  festooned  with  every  kind  of 
garment.  Out  of  the  main  street  branched  several 
alleys  and  passages,  all  displaying  the  same  degree 
of  misery,  or,  if  possible,  worse,  and  teeming  with 
occupants.  Personal  security,  however,  forbade 
any  attempt  to  track  these  labyrinths ;  but  imagi- 
nation, aiYer  the  specimen  afforded,  could  easily 
picture  them.  It  was  impossible  to  move  a  step 
without  insult  or  annoyance.  Every  human  being 
seemed  brutalized  and  degraded ;  and  the  women 
appeared  utterly  lost  to  decency,  and  made  the 
street  ring  with  their  cries,  their  quarrels,  and 
their  imprecations.  It  was  a  positive  relief  to  es- 
cape from  this  hot-bed  of  crime  to  the  world  with- 
out, and  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere. 

Such  being  the  aspect  of  the  Rookery  in  the  day 
time,  what  must  it  have  been  when  crowded  with 
its  worst  denizens  at  night  I  Yet  at  such  an  hour 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  enter  its  penetralia. 

After  escaping  from  the  ruined  house  in  the 
Yauxhall  Road,  the  two  ruffians  shaped  their  course 
towards  Saint  Gileses,  running  the  greater  part  of 
the  way,  and  arriving  at  the  Broadway  just  as  the 
church  clock  struck  two.  Darting  into  a  narrow 
alley,  and  heedless  of  any  obstructions  they  encoun- 
tered in  their  path,  they  entered  a  somewhat  wider 
cross  street^  which  they  pursued  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  struck  into  an  entry,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  a  swing  door  that  admitted  them  into 
a  small  court,  where  they  found  a  dwarfish  person 
wrapped  in  a  tattered  watchman^s  great-coat,  seat- 
ed on  a  stool  with  a  horn  lantern  in  his  hand,  and 
a  cutty  in  his  mouth,  the  glow  of  which  lighted  up 
his  hard,  withered  features.  This  was  the  deputy 
porter  of  the  lodging-house  they  were  about  to  en- 
ter. Addressing  him  by  the  name  of  Old  Parr,  the 
ruffians  passed  on,  and  lifting  the  latch  of  another 
door,  entered  a  sort  of  kitchen,  at  the  further  end 
of  which  blazed  a  cheerful  fire  with  a  large  copper 
kettle  boiling  upon  it.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
was  a  deal  table,  round  which  several  men  of  sinis- 
ter aspect  and  sordid  attire  were  collected,  playing 
at  cards.  A  smaller  table  of  the  same  material 
stood  near  the  fire,  and  opposite  it  was  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  rooms.  The  place  was  dingy 
and  dirty  in  the  extreme,  the  floors  could  not  have 
been  scoured  for  years,  and  the  walls  were  be- 
grimed with  filth.  In  one  corner,  with  his  head 
resting  on  a  heap  of  coals  and  coke,  lay  a  boy  al- 
most as  black  as  a  chimney-sweeper,  fast  asleep. 
He  was  the  waiter.  The  principal  light  was  afford- 
ed by  a  candle  stuck  against  the  wall,  with  a  tin  re- 
flector behind  it.  Before  the  fire,  with  his  back 
turned  towards  it,  stood  a  noticeable  individual, 
clad  in  a  velveteen  jacket,  with  ivory  buttons,  a 
striped  waistcoat,  drabknees,  a  faded  black  silk 
neckcloth  tied  in  a  great  bow,  and  a  pair  of  ancient 
Wellingtons  ascending  half-way  up  his  legs,  which 
looked  disproportionately  thin  when  compared  with 
the  upper  part  of  his  square,  robustious,  and  some- 
what pursy  frame.  His  face  was  broad,  jolly,  and 
good-humored,  with  a  bottle-shaped  nose,  fleshy 
lips,  and  light  gray  eyes,  glistening  with  cunning 
and  roguery.  His  hair,  which  dangled  in  long 
flakes  over  his  ears  and  neck,  was  of  a  dunnish  red, 
as  were  also  his  whiskers  and  beard.    A  superannu- 


ated white  castor,  with  a  black  hatband  round  it, 

was  cocked  knowingly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and 

gave  him  a  flashy  and  sporting  look.     His  partidh 

uu*  vocation  was  made  manifest  by  the  number  of 

dogs  he  had  about  him.    A  beautiful  black  and  tan 

spaniel,  of  Charles  the  Second^s  breed,  popped  it« 

short  snubby  nose  and  lone  silken  ears  out  of  eacb 

coat  pocket.    A  pug  was  thrust  into  his  breast,  and 

he  carried  an  exquisite  Blenheim  under  either  arm. 

At  his  feet  reposed  an  Isle  of  Sky  terrier,  and  a 

partly-cropped  French  poodle,  of  snowy  whitenea, 

with  a  red  worsted  riband  round  its  throat.    Thii 

person,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  a  dog  fancier, 

or,  in  other  words,  a  dealer  in,  and  a  stealer  of| 

dogs,  as  well  as  a  practiser  of  all  the  tricks  connect* 

ed  with  that  nefarious  trade.    His  self-satisfied  air 

made  it  evident  he  thought  himself  a  smart  clever 

fellow, — and  adroit  and  knavish  he  was,  no  doubt, 

— ^while  his  droll,  plausible,  and  rather  winning 

manners  helped  him  materially  to  impose  upon  hii 

customers.    His  real  name  was  Taylor,  but  he  wai 

known  among  his  companions  by  the  appellatioii 

of  Ginger.    On  the  entrance  of  tJie  Sandman  and 

the  Tinker,  he  nodded  familiarly  to  them,  and  with 

a  sly  look  inquired — "Veil,  my  'arties — ^vot  luckT 

"Oh,  pretty  middling**  replied    the    Sandman, 

gruffly.    And  seating  himself  at  the  table,  near  the 

fire,  he  kicked  up  the  lad  who  was  lying  fkst  asleep 

on  the  coals,  and  bade  him  fetch  a  pot  of  half^nd- 

half.    The  Tinker  took  a  place  beside  him,  and  they 

waited  in  silence  the  arrival  of  the  liquor,  whicli, 

when  it  came,  was  disposed  of  at  a  couple  of  puDa 
*  *  *  *  *  •  I 

"  Arter  all,^*  said  the  Tinker,  "  there*s  no  branch 
o'  the  purfession  so  safe  as  yours.  Ginger.  The  Uiw 
is  favorable  to  you,  and  the  beaks  is  afeerd  to  toodi 
you.    I  think  I  shall  turn  dog  fancier  myself.^ 

"  It^s  a  good  business,"  replied  Gineer,  "  but  it 
requires  a  edication.  As  I  wos  sayiu ,  we  gets  a 
high  price  sometimes  for  restorin'  a  favorite,  espe- 
cially ven  veVe  a  soft-hearted  lady  to  deal  vith. 
Theresa  some  vimen  as  fond  o*  dogs  as  o^  their  own 
childer,  and  ven  ve  gets  one  o*  their  precious  pets, 
ve  makes  *em  ransom  it  as  the  brigands  you  see  at 
the  Adelphi  or  the  Surrey  sarves  their  prisoners, 
threatening  to  send  first  an  ear,  and  then  a  paw,  or 
a  tail,  and  so  on.  1^11  tell  you  wot  happened  tooth- 
er day.  There  wos  a  lady — a  Miss  Yite,  as  wos 
desperate  fond  of  her  dog.  It  wos  a  ugly  warmint, 
but  no  matter  for  that, — ^the  creater  had  gained  her 
heart.  Yell,  she  lost  it ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  I 
found  it.  She  wos  in  great  trouble,  and  a  friend  0* 
mine  calls  to  say  she  can  have  the  dog  agin,  but  die 
must  pay  eight  pound  for  it.  She  thinks  this  dear, 
and  a  friend  o*  her  own  adwises  her  to  wait,  sajin* 
better  terms  will  be  offered ;  so  I  sends  vord  by  mj 
friend  that  if  she  don't  come  down  at  once,  the 
poor  animaVs  throat  will  be  cut  that  werry  night" 

"  Ha !— ha !— ha  I"  laughed  the  others. 

"  Yell,  she  sent  four  pound,  and  I  put  ug  with  it,** 
pursued  Ginger ;  "  but  about  a  month  arterwardf 
she  loses  her  favorite  agin,  and  strange  to  say,  I 
finds  it.  The  same  game  is  played  over  agin,  and 
she  comes  down  with  another  four  pound.  But  she 
takes  care  this  time  that  I  shan't  repeat  the  trick; 
for  no  sooner  does  she  obtain  possession  of  her  ftr 
vorite,  than  she  embarks  in  the  steamer  for  France, 
in  the  hope  of  keepin*  her  dog  safe  there." 

"Oh!  Miss  Bailey,  unfortmate  Miss  Bailey !- 
Fol-dc-riddle-tol-ol-lol— unfortiDate  Miss  Btfley!" 
sang  the  Tinker. 


JOLLY  NOSE. 
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**  But  there's  dog-fanciers  in  France,  ain*t  there  ?" 
asked  the  Sandman. 

"  Lor*  bless  *ee,  to  be  sure  there  is,"  replied  Gin- 

ger ;  "  there's  as  many  o'  the  Fancy  i'  France  as 
ere.  Vy,  ve  drives  a  smartish  trade  wi*  them 
through  them  foreign  steamers.  There's  scarcely 
a  steamer  as  leaves  the  port  o'  London  but  takes 
out  a  cargo  o'  dogs.  Ye  sells  'em  to  the  stewards, 
stokers,  and  sailors,  cheap — and  no  questions  asked. 
They  goes  to  Ostend,  Antverp,  Rotterdam,  Ham- 
burg, and  sometimes  to  Havre.  There's  a  Moun- 
seer  Coqquilu  as  comes  over  to  buy  dogs,  and  ve 
takes  'em  to  him  at  a  house  near  Billinsgit  mar- 
ket." 

"Then  you're  always  sure  o'  a  ready  market 
somehow,''  observed  the  Sandman. 

"  Sartin,"  replied  Ginger,  "  cos  the  law's  so  kind 
to  us.  Vy,  bless  you,  a  perliceman  can't  detain  us, 
even  if  he  knows  ve've  a  stolen  dog  in  our  perses- 
don,  and  ve  svcars  it's  our  own ;  and  yet  he'd  stop 
you  in  a  minute  if  he  seed  you  vith  a  suspicious- 
looking  bundle  under  your  arm.  Now,  jist  to  show 
you  the  difference  atwixt  the  two  pcrfossions : — I 
steals  a  dog — walue,  may  be,  fifty  pound,  or  p'raps 
more;  Even  if  I'm  catched  i'  the  fact,  I  may  get 
fined  twenty  pound,  or  have  six  months'  imprison- 
ment ;  vile  if  you  steals  an  old  fogle,  walue  three 
iardens,  youll  get  seven  years  abroad,  to  a  dead 
certainty." 

**  That  seems  hard  on  us,"  observed  the  Sandman, 
reflectively. 

**It's  the  /aw/"  exclaimed  Ginger,  triumphantly. 
*'  Now  ve  generally  escapes  by  payin'  the  fine,  cos 
our  pals  goes  and  steals  more  dogs  to  raise  the  mo- 
ney. Ve  alvays  stands  by  each  other.  There's  a 
reglar  horganization  among  us ;  so  ve  can  alvays 
bring  vitnesses  to  svear  vot  vc  likes,  and  ve  so  puz- 
zles the  beaks,  that  the  case  gets  dismissed,  and  the 
constable  says,  *  Vich  party  shall  I  give  the  dog  to, 
your  vorship?'  Upon  vich,  the  beak  replies,  a 
shakin'  of  his  vise  noddle,  *  Give  it  to  the  person  in 
whose  persession  it  was  found.  I  have  nuffin*  more 
to  do  vith  it.'  In  course,  the  dog  is  delivered  up 
to  us." 

"  The  law  seems  made  for  dog-fanciers,"  remarked 
the  Tinker. 

"  Wot  d'ye  think  o'  this?"  pursued  Ginger.  "I 
wos  a-standin'  at  the  corner  o'  Gray's  Inn-lane  vith 
some  o'  my  pals  near  a  coach-stand,  vcn  a  lady 
passes  by  vkh  this  here  dog — an'  a  beauty  it  is,  a 
real  long-eared  Charley — a  follerin*  of  her.  '  Veil, 
the  moment  I  spies  it,  I  unties  my  apron,  w^hips  up 
the  dog,  and  covers  it  up  in  a  trice.  Veil,  the  lady 
sees  me,  and  gives  me  in  charge  to  a  perliceman. 
But  that  si'nifies  nuffin'.  I  brings  six  vitncsses  to 
svear  the  dog  vos  mine,  and  that  I'd  actilly  had  it 


since  it  vos  a  blind  little  puppy,  and  wot's  more,  I 
brings  it's  mother^  and  that  settles  the  pint.  So,  in 
course,  I'm  discharged ;  the  dog  is  given  up  to  me ; 
and  the  lady  goes  avay  lamentin'.  I  then  plays  the 
amiable,  an'  offers  to  sell  it  her  for  twenty  guineas, 
seein'  as  how  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  it,  but  she 
von't  bite.  So,  if  I  don't  sell  it  next  week,  I  shall 
send  it  to  Mounseer  Coqquilu.  The  only  vay  you 
can  go  wrong  is  to  steal  a  dog  wi'  a  collar  on,  for  if 
you  do,  you  may  get  seven  years'  transportation  for 
a  bit  o'  leather  and  a  brass  plate  vorth  a  shillin', 
vile  the  animal,  though  vorth  a  hundred  pound, 
can't  hurt  you.    There's  law  again — ^ha,  ha  I" 

*'  Dog-fancier's  law  I"  laughed  the  Sandman. 

"  Some  of  the  Fancy  is  given  to  cruelty,"  pur- 
sued Ginger,  *^  and  crops  a  dog's  ears,  or  pulls  out 
his  teeth  to  disguise  him ;  but  I'm  too  fond  o'  the 
animal  for  that.  I  may  frighten  old  ladies  some- 
times, as  I  told  you  afore,  but  I  never  seriously 
hurts  their  pets.  Nor  did  I  ever  kill  a  dog  for  his 
skin,  as  some  on  'em  does." 

*^  And  you're  always  sure  o'  gettin'  a  dog,  if  you 
vants  it,  I  s'pose  ?"  inquired  the  Tinker. 

"Always,  replied  Ginger.  "No  man's  dog  is 
safe.  I  don't  care  how  he^  kept,  ve're  sure  to  ^ve 
him  at  last.  Ve  feels  our  vay  with  the  sarvents, 
and  finds  out  from  them  the  waUey  the  master  or 
missis  sets  on  the  dog,  and  soon  after  that  the  ani- 
mal's gone.  Vith  a  bit  o'  liver,  prepared  in  my 
particlar  vay,  I  can  tame  the  fiercest  dog  as  ever 
barked,  take  him  off  his  chain,  an'  bring  Mm  arter 
me  at  a  f^allop." 

"And  do  respectable  parties  ever  buy  dogs, 
knowin'  they're  stolen  ?"  inquired  the  Tinker. 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Ginger,  "sometimes 
first-rate  nobs.  They  put  us  up  to  it  themselves ; 
they'll  say,  *  I'ye  just  left  my  Lord  So-and-So's,  and 
there  I  seed  a  couple  o'  the  finest  pointers  I  ever 
clapped  eyes  on.  I  vants  you  to  get  me  jitt  9ich 
afwther  couple.'^  Yell,  ve  understands  in  a  minnit, 
an'  in  doo  time  the  identiole  dogs  finds  their  vay  to 
our  customer." 

"  Oh  1  that's  how  it's  done?'*  remarked  the  Sand- 
man. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  vay,"  replied  Ginger.  **  Some- 
times a  party  '11  vant  a  couple  o'  dogs  for  the  shoot- 
in'  season ;  and  then  ve  asks,  *  Vich  vay  are  you 
a-goin' — into  Surrey  or  Kent?'  And  accordin' as 
the  answer  is  given  ve  arranges  our  plans." 

"  Veil,  yourn  appears  a  profitable  and  safe  em- 
ployment, I  must  say,"  remarked  the  Sandman. 

"Perfectly  so,"  replied  Ginger.  "Nothin'  can 
touch  us  till  dogs  is  declared  by  statute  to  be  pro- 
perty, and  stealin'  'em  a  misdemeanor.  And  that 
won't  occur  in  my  time." 

"  Let's  hope  not,"  rejoined  the  other  two. 


•♦» 


JOLLY     NOSE. 


BY  WILLIAM   H.   AINSWOBTH. 


JoLLT  nose !  the  bright  rubies  that  garnish  thy  tip 

Are  dug  from  the  mines  of  canary ; 
And  to  keep  up  their  lustre  I  moisten  my  lip 

With  hogsheads  of  claret  and  sherry. 

Jolly  nose !  he  who  sees  thee  across  a  broad  glass 

Beholds  thee  in  all  thy  perfection ; 
And  to  the  pale  snout  of  a  temperate  ass 

Entertains  the  profoundest  objection. 
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For  a  big-bellied  glass'is  the  palette  I  use. 
And  the  choicest  of  wine  is  my  color ; 

And  I  find  that  my  nose  takes  the  mellowest  hues. 
The  fuller  I  fill  it— the  fuller! 

Jolly  nose !  there  are  fools  who  say  drink  hurts  the 
sight ;  • 

Such  dullards  know  nothing  about  it ; 
'Tis  better,  with  wine,  to  extinguish  the  light. 

Than  live  always  in  darkness,  without  it. 


UY  OLD  OOlfPULtST.      ALE   AKD  SACK. 


ICY    OLD    COUPLAINT. 

|tf  Canic  Hitb  trnt. 


Tm  vnOly  afraid  of  my  Old  Compluni— 

Dying  of  thirat.  MotadropI'Tedniiili 

For  more  than  tui  hour:'  Tis  too  long 

Wonderful  how  m  t  ii[Hrita  haTc  mnli! 
PrOTocation  enough  it  is  for  a  Hint, 
To  Buffer  so  much  from  mv  Old  CoO' 


What  is  il  I 
ru  teli  y. 

It  troabtea  mc  now,  but  it  troutilcd  mt 

flrat, 

When  I  was  a  joan^tcr  Tears  ijo; 

Bubble-and-squedc  a  llic  image  qiuinl 

Of  HhBt  it  IB  likr,  my  Old  CoinpluDil 

The  Horri 


lie,  my  Old  ComplainlT 


«  lold, 

Loaea  his  life,  ta'cn  out  o'  the  aei; 
Bob  me  of  wine,  and  you  will  betic^ 

Juet  the  Mine  thing  happen  to  nc. 
Thir«l  mabva  the  poor  little  lierriiig  » 

TniRST  IB  the  cause  ofmyOldCoinpUiDtt 

The  bibuloua  Salmon  ia  ill  content, 

Uiilei«  he  bHtlieth  IiIa  Jowl  in  brine: 
And  BO,  my  spirits  are  nuieklv  iftst, 
I'nlcaa  I  dip  my  muzzle  in  \Viiit! 
Uynclfiti  the  jolty  old  Salmon  Ipaini: 
W[NE  ia  (he  Cure  of  mv  Old  Compliini. 
Give  mc  full  bottles  and  nu  rrj>tnin[, 
And  litllc  you'll  hear  ofmytildCoit- 

I  nerer  indulge  in  faneifnl  stuff. 

Or  idly  prate,  if  mr  flagon  be  full; 
Give    mc  goud    Claret,   and  gire  M 
enough. 
And  then  my  apirita  are  never  dnlL 
Give  me  (food  Claret  and  no  conalniot 
And  I  Boon  get  rid  of  my  Olii  Con- 
Herring  and  Salmon  my  friendi  'i" 


ALE    AND    SACK. 


Ynnn  Gaul 
And  prute  i 
Slioll  never 


may  tipple  hie  thin,  thin  wine, 
of  itii  hue.  Rod  ila  fragrance  fine, 
er  a  drop  puaa  throat  of  nime. 
Again— again ! 

t  ia  mengrc  (but  let  that  ^asa). 
y  much  for  liia  hippocra^, 
T  mora  will  I  H1I  my  gUi»t 

With  cold  champagne. 


Rut  froth  mc  a  flagon  of  English  ale, 
Stont,  and  old,  and  as  amber  pule, 
Which  heart  and  bend  will  alike  asaail— 

Ale— ale  be  mine! 

Or  brew  me  a  jioUte  of  Rurdy  nek 
Sherrii  and  apice,  with  a  toaM  to  iti  bank, 
And  need  afaall  bo  doqo  to  bid  me  attack 

TbM  drink  dhrin! 


THE  ATJTCKJBAT  OF  THE  PABLOB  FIRE. 
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THE   AUTOCRAT    OF   THE   PARLOR   FIRE. 
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FBOM    *'THS    PRIORS    OF    PRAGUE."       BT    W.    JORKSON    NEALE. 


On  arriving  at  the  villagef  and  alighting  at  the 
ily  inn,  I  ordered  the  landlord  to  spread  for  us,  in 
le  coffee-room,  the  best  dinner  he  could  provide. 

With  a  true  landlord's  bow,  my  host  ushered  us 
•rthwith  into  the  little  parlor ;  there,  with  plenteous 
romises  of  speed  and  glorious  fare  of  beef-steak 
id  onions,  he  shut  the  door  upon  us.  Hastening 
\er  him  to  countermand  the  appearance  of  the 
agrant  vegetable  he  had  mentioned,  I  returned  in 
me  to  sec  Jeremy  walk  towards  the  fire-place  and 
Jce  up  the  poker. 

"  Touch  that  fire  if  you  dare,  sir,"  said  a  shrill, 
larp,  ill-natured  voice,  proceeding  from  a  portly 
5ure  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  ingle-nook. 

"  There  are  few  things,  my  pood  friend,  not  to 
5  dared  by  Jeremy  the  honest,**  returned  the  lat- 
r,  very  coolly  thrusting  the  poker  into  the  fire 
Ithout  even  deigning  to  turn  round. 

In  an  instant,  the  querulous  old  fellow's  cane  was 
!ted  on  high,  and  had  I  not  caught  it  in  my 
ind,  it  would  certainly  have  descended  on  the 
^ad  of  my  good  valet  with  no  slight  rap. 

Naturally  incensed  at  such  an  unprovoked  out- 
,ge,  I  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  learn  to  use  your 
ine  with  more  discretion,  or  else  I  must  take  the 
>crty  of  thrusting  it  into  the  fire,  and  bundling 
)ur  good  rotundity  of  person  on  the  top  of  it." 

"Curse  ye  both!  ye  impudent  rascals — do  you 
low  who  I  am  ?"  cried  the  old  fellow  with  an  oath, 
I,  starting  on  his  legs,  he  kicked  his  chuir  over  be- 
nd him. 

**Not  a  whit,  and  care  just  as  little,"  replied 
eremy,  who  having  turned  round,  fully  compre- 
mded  all  that  had  passed. 

"  Then  curse  ye,  you  vagabond,  I'm  steward  of 
le  parlor  fire!" 

"  Likely  enough,"  quoth  Jeremy,  in  his  impene- 
able  manner,  "  and  a  warm,  comfortable  berth  too 
r  this  life ! — though,  for  aught  I  know,  your  wor- 
lip  may  have  earned  a  hotter  one  in  that  to 
)me." 

At  this  repartee  several  people  present  burst  into 
loud  laugh,  which  so  irritated  our  opponent  that 
3  once  more  lifled  his  cane,  but  thinking  there 
ere  two  to  one,  he  contented  himself  with  an  im- 
)tent  grin  of  rage,  and  applying  heartily  to  the 
jU-puU,  brought  in  the  landlord. 

"  Turn  these  vagabonds  out  of  the  house,  land- 
rd,  this  instant!" 

My  host  looked  at  us  with  mingled  dismay  and 
jprecation. 

*'  Turn  them  out  of  the  house,  I  say,  this  instant, 
•  I'll  leave  ye  to-morrow  morning!" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  hope  they  haven't  been  defending 
ic  French?" — "No!" — "or  abui»ing  the  govern- 
ent?"— "No!"— "or  protecting  the  flies?— or— " 
-"No,  sir;  no,  sir;  curse  ye — no,  sir,  they've 
)ne  worse! — a  thousand  times  worse! — they've 
^n  poking  the  parlor  fire  I" 

Mine  host  shook  his  head  with  evident  signs  of 
•rrow,  and  turning  to  us,  said  in  a  most  lachry- 
ose  tone,  "  Oh,  gentlemen !  if  you've  been  so  im- 
iident  as  to  do  that,  you  must  indeed  withdraw!" 

"  Mr.  Landlord,"  said  Jeremy,  in  great  amaze- 
ent,  "I  beg  you  distinctly  to  understand,  that 
1  see  you  at  the  devil  first!" 


"  Turn  *em  out !  turn  'em  out !"  still  more  noisily 
vociferated  the  original  cause  of  the  fray,  now  more 
angry  than  ever,  as  he  observed  his  influence — 
though  why  I  could  not  divine — preponderating 
with  the  landlord.  "  Fight  It  out,  gemmen  I  fight  it 
out !"  interposed  the  spectators,  so  greatly  amused 
as  to  wish  to  be  more  so. 

"  Only  please  to  retire,  sir,  and  you  shall  have— 
another  pot  of  beer  there,  boy,  for  number  six — a 
private  room,"  whispered  the  landlord. — "  Let  me 
bog  of  you,  sir,  and  I  will  explain  all  this.*' 

This  was  enough — I  saw  mine  host  was  more  to 
be  pitied  than  blamed  in  the  matter — so,  making  a 
sign  to  Jeremy  to  follow,  I  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  strife,  and  followed  my  landlord  into  a  more 
peaceful,  and  as  it  happened,  into  better  quarters. 

"Landlord!  landlord!"  was  now  heard  in  the 
voice  of  the  enemy  below. 

"Coming,  sir,  coming! — ^no  fool  like  an  old  fool, 
gentlemen ! — be  with  you  in  a  moment," — and  the 
unhappy  arbiter  of  the  house  vanished  with  won- 
derful  celerity  down  stairs. 

"  Now,  may  it  please  your  worship,  we  can  have 
a  fire  of  our  own  to  poke,"  said  Jeremy,  ringing  the 
bell  and  taking  a  seat  without  further  notice  of 
what  had  happened. — ^The  fire  was  accordingly  lit, 
and  by  the  time  that  its  flames  were  roaring  merri- 
ly up  the  chimney,  our  host  once  more  appeared, 
bearing  in  his  hands  our  intended  meal. 

"  Landlord,  may  you  live  for  ever !"  said  Jeremy, 
slapping  that  worthy  functionary  upon  the  back, 
and  then  smacking  his  lips  and  slightly  rubbing  his 
hands  at  the  hot  tempting  dish  before  him. 

"  Sit  down,  Jeremy,  and  eat,"  said  I,  seeing  he 
was  about  to  wait  behind  my  chair.  Jeremy 
obeyed — ^the  landlord  opened  his  eyes — ^for  being 
unable  from  my  companion's  language  to  take  him 
for  any  thing  less  than  a  gentleman,  though  an  odd- 
looking  one,  he  doubtless  wondered  of  what  rank 
might  be  the  master,  setting  me  down,  perhaps,  for 
aught  I  knew  or  cared,  as  one  of  the  blood-royal. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  after  the  last  adjusting 
touch  of  the  potato  dish,  and  bowing  low  as  he 
whipped  his  white  napkin  of  office  under  the  left 
arm, — "  Gentlemen,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for 
the  unfortunate  scene  below — ^Did  you  say  the 
bread,  sir? — ^but  the  fact  is — we've  excellent  bot- 
tled ale,  sir — the  fact  is,  sir,  that  gentleman  below 
is  the  most  extraordinary— Glass  of  porter? — cer- 
tainly, sir — character  that  ever  came  to— drink  up 
quickly,  sir — the  house.  Ever  since  he  first  came 
he's  always  been  saying — Change  your  plate  direct- 
ly, sir, — *  Landlord!' — *Sir,'  says  I — *Send  in  my 
bill  to-night,  I'm  off  to-morrow  morning' — and 
would  you  believe  it,  sir— ^the  pudding  wiU  be  up 
presently,  sir — he's  lived  in  my  house  seventeen 
years  come  Michaelmas. — He's  the  most  curious — 
Cheese,  sir? — ay,  sir,  not  better  cheese  in  the  coun- 
try— most  curious  character  that  ever  I  met." 

"  Then  prithee,  my  good  friend,  in  mercy  halt," 
said  I,  perceiving  what  a  curious  mode  of  parlance 
mine  host's  calling  had  imparted  to  him,  and  pre- 
suming to  interrupt  this  singular  detail. — "  Of  all 
things,  Mr.  Landlord,  I  admire  character — but  not 
the  parenthetical  character  with  which  you  seem  so 
much  inclined  to  season  your  discourse — I  can  easily 
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imagine  it  to  make  the  worst  of  stories  very  droll, 
but  believe  me,  it  would  also  murder  the  very  best. 
Have  a  momcnt^s  patience,  then,  till  these  dinner 
things  are  cleared  away,  and  put  me  a  bottle  of 
port  on  the  table ;  bring  your  chair,  take  your  glass, 
and  tell  your  tale  fairly  to  an  end." 

'*  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  couldn't  think  of  being 
guilty  of  such  an  indecency  as  sitting  down  to  your 
table — bottle  of  port  you  said,  sir, — such  a  thing 
was  never  done  yet  in  the  Jolly  Traveller,  for  I  al- 
ways say  to  gentlemen — ^get  the  cork-screw  directly, 
8ir,^-doesn't  become  a  landlord,  such  familiarity — 
and,  so  as  I  was  going  to  say,  the  gentleman  below 
stairs  is  one  of  the  whimsicallcst  people  that  you 
could  never  meet ;  for,  seventeen  years  ago,  as  I 
said  before,  come  Michaelmas,  he  drops  into  my 
house  one  morning,  dines  and  spends  the  day, 
*and'  says  he — *your  health,  gentlemen!* — *  land- 
lord,* says  he,  *  give  me  a  bed  and  be  cursed  to  you.* 
*  The  curse  to  yourself,*  says  I,  *  you  may  get  a  bed 
where  you  can,  but  it  shan*t  be  in  my  house,  for  I 
have  none  to  give  you.*  *  It's  a  lie,'  says  he,  *  you 
have — ^  *  Well,  whether  I  have  or  no/  said  I,  *  you 
shan't  have  it.*  *  There  you  lie  again,'  said  he,  and 
before  I  could  hold  out  an  arm  to  stop  him,  whip 
me,  gentlemen,  if  he  wasn't  past  me  up  the  stairs, 
into  the  first  bed-room,  and  locked  was  the  door — 
the  best  bottle  of  port  in  my  cellar,  gemmen — in 
the  turning  of  a  bed-post.  Well,  gemmen,  I  stormed 
and  he  raved — I'd  have  the  blacksmith  to  break 
open  the  lock.  He  wheels  round  the  bed,  and  bar- 
ricadoes  it  against  the  door. — ^'Twas  another  gentle- 
man's room  who  wanted  his  things — he  opens  the 
window  and  flings  them  out  into  the  yard — well, 
thinks  I,  if  the  Jolly  Traveller  isn't  to  become  a 
lunatic  asylum,  my  name  is  not  Muggins,  and  so 
said  I — thank  ye,  gentlemen,  no  more  than  this 
glasH, — *  He  may  stay  there  to-night,  but  hang  me 
if  I  don't  have  the  fox  out  of  his  hole  to-morrow.* 
So  I  went  to  show  the  gentleman  who'd  been  turned 
out  of  his  own  room  into  the  one  that  was  next  it, 
and  as  'twas  only  a  lath  and  plaster  partition,  the 
first  thing  that  I  heard  was  Mr.  Domitian  saying  to 
himself  as  he  got  into  bed, — *  Hang  me  if  I  don't 
stay  here  all  my  life,  to  plague  this  grumbling  fel- 
low.* Old  Nick  himself,  gemmen,  could  scarcely 
have  frightened  me  more,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
this  might  be  his  first  cousin ;  so  I  solemnly  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  place,  to  make  him  pay  double 
for  his  bill.  In  the  second  place,  to  put  him  out  of 
the  Jolly  Traveller,  and  in  the  third  to— drink  your 
very  good  health  once  more,  gemmen, — send  for  a 
constable. 

"  Well,  sir,  up  I  got,  at  five  o'clock  next  morning, 
though  'twas  a  dark  winter's  morning ;  and  while  I 
was  fumbling  about  there  in  the  httle  parlor,  for  a 
tinder  box,  and  just  thinking  over  these  matters,  I 
felt  a  heavy  grip  on  my  shoulder,  and  heard  Mr. 
Domitian's  voice. 

"Well,  Mr.  Landlord,"  said  he,  "who's  to  be 
master  in  this  house,  think  ye,  you  or  I  f  * 


"You,  sir!  you,  sir!**  says  I,  not  thinking  of 
what  I  was  saying,  and  shaking  from  head  to  foot 
— "Right,  you  rascal,  right,"  says  he,  "Fm  gUd 
you've  come  to  your  senses  at  last,  curse  ye — ^wUt*8 
my  bill?" 

"  Five  pounds,  sir,"  said  I,  at  a  round  guess. 

"Here,  keep  ten,"  says  he,  "for  the  bother 
you've  given  me,  and  see  that  my  brcakiast  is  o& 
the  table  at  eight  o'clock  to  a  second.  I'm  off  to 
take  a  walk." 

"  Gemmen,  you  may  be  sure  I  trembled  very  wf- 
ficientiy,  but  having  looked  very  hard — ^for  I  hid 
now  hghted  the  candle — ^and  being  able  to  see  ua- 
ther  hoofs  nor  tail,  I  pocketed — Another  bottle?— 
yes,  sir  I — the  money,  and  lit  the  fire.  Howerer, 
gentlemen,  to  make  short  of  a  long  story,  here  be'i 
been  in  my  house  ever  since.  Every  day  dete^ 
mined  to — Step  down  the  cellar  in  a  moment,  seih 
tlemen — set  off*  next  morning,  and  every  mormng, 
just  as  firm  by  the  ingle  nook,  as  he  was  the  daj 
before.  Seeing  he's  been  very  kind  in  giving  me 
heavy  sums  of  cash,  gemmen, — for  he  says  he  won't 
lend — why  I've  been  very  particular  to  humor  hia 
whims — one  of  which  is  to  let  no  one  touch  the 
parlor  fire  except  himself;  so  he's  elected  steward, 
and  provided  he  can  kill  all  the  flics — praise  the 
British  constitution — cut  his  jokes  upon  the  custom- 
ers, and  abuse  the  French — he's  perfectly  happy,— 
Ay,  a  true  old  liberal  English  gentleman  he  is,  ev- 
ery inch  of  him,  I  warrant  ye,  and  worth  a  power 
of  money  too^fifty  thousand  pounds  they  say— 
made  up  there  in  London  in  the  hosiery  line." 

*'  A  good  customer  then,  landlord,  doubtless." 

"  Not  a  better  have  I  to  my  back,  sir ! — ^though 
ten  to  one  that  ever  I  had  any  of  his  money.  He 
came  down  into  these  parts  to  buy  some  snug  cot- 
tage, and  if  so  be  we  hadn't  chanced  to  have  a  row 
at  first,  two  or  three  nights  would  have  been  the 
outside  of  his  stay — and  as  to  regularity,  sir,  never 
was  such  a  regular  man — ^not  a  cLrop  does  he  drink, 
not  a  morsel  does  he  eat  to-day,  that  he  doesn't  eat 
and  drink  to-morrow." 

^^  Then,  Mr.  Landlord,  let  me  tell  you  there*8  one 
great  fault  about  your  friend." 

*'What,  sir?"  demanded  mine  host,  in  great 
alarm. 

"  Why,  that  he  evidently  has  been  bom  a  few 
centuries  too  late ;  for  clearly,  nature's  only  reason 
for  producing  such  a  being  was  to  give  mankind  a 
rude  notion  of  clockwork." 

"  Rude  enough,  and  may  it  please  your  worship!" 
said  Jeremy,  with  a  hem.  The  landlord  grinned 
applause,  and  with  a  low  bow  departed  for  the — 
But  why  should  I  here  narrate  the  history  of  the 
second  bottle?  Was  it  not,  after  the  inviolable 
custom  of  British  landlords,  vastly  inferior  to  the 
first  ?  Most  indubitably  it  was ;  so  we  wasted  no 
farther  time  upon  its  contents,  but  ordering  our 
horses  to  be  put  to,  forthwith — pud  our  bill,  and 
once  more  set  off  upon  our  travels. 


•»• 


A  Persian's  Paradise. — When  the  Persian  am- 
bassador and  his  suite  left  England,  a  few  years 
since,  many  of  them  shed  tears.  One  of  the  suite,  who 
had  been  struck  with  the  quiet  of  an  Englishman's 
life,  compared  it  with  that  of  a  Persian,  exclaiming, 
that  he  could  not  wish  for  a  better  Paradise  than 
Chelsea  Ho<ipital,  where,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  he  could  sit  under  the  trees,  do  nothing,  and 
drink  as  much  porter  as  he  liked. 


An  Old  Soldier. — ^An  elderly  gentleman  in  a 
coffee-room  one  day,  when  it  was  nuning  very  hard 
and  the  water  running  down  the  streets,  said  that 
it  reminded  him  of  the  general  deluge.  "  Zounds, 
sir,"  said  an  old  veteran  officer  near  him,  "  who's 
he  ?  I  have  heard  of  all  the  Generals  in  Europe 
but  him."  This  reminds  one  of  the  Drint^oUector 
inquiring  for  a  portrait  of  Admiral  Noah,  to  iUu*- 
trate  Lord  Byron's  "  Don  Juan.** 


A   QBEEinnCB    FENBIONEB.      LUTTEKLL. 


A    OREEHWICH   FEHSIOHEB; 


A  Greenwich  Penrioner  U  x  Bort  of  stranded 
m&rine  aninAl,  that  the  receding  tide  of  lifo  hu 
left  high  uid  drj  on  the  shore.  He  pineii  for  his 
element  like  >  K>  beir,  and  misses  his  brinj  vash- 
inga  and  wettings.  What  tLe  ocean  could  not  do, 
the  land  does ;  for  it  makes  him  nek.  He  c«nno( 
digest  properly,  unless  his  body  is  rolled  and  tarn- 
bled  about  like  a  barrel-ebum.  Tern'flrma,  he 
thinks,  is  good  enough  to  touch  at  for  wood  and 
water,  but  nothing  more.  There  ia  no  wind,  he 
Bweam,  ashore — every  day  of  his  Ufe  ih  a  dead  calm, 
K  thing  above  all  others  he  detests.  He  would  like 
it  better  for  an  occadonal  earthquake.  Walk  he 
cannot,  the  ground  being  so  still  and  steady  that 
he  is  puzzled  to  keep  his  legs ;  and  ride  be  will  not, 
for  be  disdains  a  croft  whose  rudder  is  forward  and 
not  astern. 

Inland  scenery  is  hi»  especial  averuon.  Ho 
desplsea  a  tree  "  before  the  mast,"  and  would  give 
all  the  singing-birds  In  creatiob  for  a  boatswain's 


whistle.  He  hates  prospects,  but  eqjojs  retro- 
spects. An  old  boat,  a  stray  anchor,  or  a  decayed 
mooring  ring,  will  set  him  dreaming  for  hours.  He 
splices  sea  and  land  ideas  together.  He  reads  of 
■'■hooting  off  a  tie  a£  Baticrsea,"  acd  It  reminds 
him  of  a  ball  carrying  away  his  own  pig-tail.  "  <Jan- 
vasmng  for  a  situation,"  recalls  running  with  all  soils 
set  for  a  station  at  Aboukir.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  our  ecoDomistfl  as  to  (he  "  standard  of  value," 
knowing  it  to  be  the  British  enrign.  The  announce- 
ment of  "an  aniTal  of  foreign  vessels,  with  onr 
ports  open,"  claps  him  into  a  paradise  of  prize  mon- 
ey, with  Poll  of  the  Pint.  He  wonders  Bomctimea 
at  "  petitions  to  be  discharged  from  the  fleet,"  but 
■ympathiies  with  those  in  the  Maishalsea  Court,  m 
subject  to  a  Sea  Court  MartiaL    Fmally,  try  him 


Rogers  Mid  that  Luttrell's  epigram  on  Hiss  Tree, 
the  singer,  was  "  quite  a  little  fsiry  tale." 

On  thl>  Tree  nhen  a  nUbtlngile  Kltlii  and  slugs. 
The  Tr«  will  return  her  u  gcod  »  atae  brings 

Wasbington  Irving  was  walking  with  Moore  and 
Luttrell,  near  Paris,  when  the  conversation  turned 
on  a  female  aeronaut,  who  bad  QOt  bcco  heard  of 
«nce  her  recent  ascent.  Moore  described  her  up- 
ward progress — the  last  seen  of  her,  she  was  stUl 
ascending,  ascending.  "  Handed  out,  at  last,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Lattrell,  "  bj  Enoch  and  E^jah." 

Walking  with  Lattrell,  one  day,  Uoore  referred 
to  a  saying  on  Sharp's  rery  dark  complexion,  that 
he  looked  as  If  the  dye  of  his  old  trade  (hnt-mak- 
Ing,)  had  got  engrained  into  his  face.  "  Yes,"  said 
Luttrell,  "darkness  that  may  be  felt." 

Lattrell  gave  this  illustration  of  the  English 
climate ;  "  On  a  fine  day,  like  looking  up  t  chimnej 
^n  a  wet  day,  like  looking  down  it." 


ui  dmnlbot  I    Wly  noti 


Some  one  said  to  Sir  F.  Oould,  "1  am  told  yoa 
ent  three  eggs  every  day  at  breakfast."  "no," 
answered  Gould,  "on  the  contrary."  Some  of  ns 
asked,  "What  was  the  contrary  of  eaUng  three 


laUng  tl 

I,"  s^d  I 


eggs  T"     "  Laying  thrle  eggs,  I  suppose,"  s^d  Lnt- 
treU. 

When  Mr.  Croker  had  charged  the  public  with 
his  war  salary,  on  account  of  the  doings  at  Algiers, 
and  thereby  eidtcd  much  indignation,  it  happened 
that  some  one  at  dinner  talked  of  the  name  of 
Croker  mountains  ^rcn  to  land  supposed  to  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  voyages  to  the  North  Pole. 
"Does  any  thing  grow  on  them T"  said  some  one. 
"  Only  a  little  wild  celery  (salary),"  Mid  LuttrelL 

In  talking  of  the  Enmelian  Club,  of  which  A^ie 
was  the  founder,  somebody  said  that  a  son  of  tiat 
Ashe  was  at  present  ohalnnoo  of  it.  "  Still  In  ita 
osAsi  live  their  wonted  fires,"  Hid  LultreL 
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THE    GOSSIP. 


BT  CATHERINE  FRANCES  GORI. 


Witt  are  the  English — ^the  grave  English — ^the 
rational  English — the  moral  English — ^the  greatest 
gossips  in  the  world?  JNo  one  conversant  with  the 
social  life  of  other  nations  will  deny  the  fact ; — ^but 
who  will  adduce  the  cause  ?  Doctor  Johnson  de- 
fines to  gossip  is  "to  chat,  to  spend  time  idly."  A 
more  correct  definition  of  the  word,  as  used  in 
modem  parlance,  would  be,  "  to  spend  time  idly  in 
chatting  of  other  people's  affairs."  Yet  the  English 
are  not  a  people  addicted  to  spending  time  idly. 
It  must  be  some  overmastering  influence  which  in- 
spires them  with  the  vague  curiosity,  leading  to  so 
vile  a  waste  of  the  impalpable  treasure,  more  pre- 
cious than  silver  or  gold. 

Is  it  that  the  desire  of  knowledge,  so  extensively 
cultivated  among  us  by  the  high-pressure  power  of 
universal  education,  begets  in  weak  minds,  incapa- 
ble of  retaining  solid  information,  a  restless  craving 
after  intelligence?  Does  learning,  like  the  wind 
which  extinguishes  a  candle  while  it  stimulates  a 
great  fire,  strengthen  the  strong  mind,  but  enfee- 
ble the  weak?  No  matter!  By  some  defect  of 
organization,  the  English,  taken  as  a  mass,  are 
gossips — decided  gossips.  Is  it  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  their  public  journals — 
those  bulletins  of  the  national  mind  ?  Is  it  not  at- 
tested by  the  avidity  with  which  the  most  trivial 
anecdotes  of  domestic  life  are  circulated  and  eagerly 
swallowed,  by  that  yawning  gulf,  the  reading  pub- 
lic ?  Is  it  not  pointed  out  with  a  sneer  by  the  for- 
eign world — rejoicing  to  detect  in  our  details  of 
private  parties  and  descriptions  of  court-trains  and 
feathers,  a  counterbalance  to  the  sageness  of  our 
councils,  and  the  vastness  of  our  scientific  achieve- 
ments ?  The  scandal  of  personality  would  be  put 
down  in  continental  countries  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law ;  but  the  froth  of  e  very-day  "  fashionable 
intelligence  "  would  be  simply  blown  aside  by  the 
contemptuous  lips  of  common  sense! 

But  it  is  the  appetite  for  gossip,  and  not  the  food 
which  the  yearnings  of  that  appetite  bring  into  the 
market,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  "the  press 
gossips  for  society,  because  society  gossips  for  itself 
and  makes  no  secret  of  its  love  of  gossiping,  pre- 
tending that  a  mere  tattler  is  a  merely  harmless 
person.  But  the  taste  thus  established,  is  any  thing 
but  harmless.  Like  the  bind-weed,  which,  when 
once  suffered  to  take  root,  extinguishes  the  growth 
of  more  profitable  plants,  it  intertwines  itself  irre- 
trievably with  all  the  product  of  the  soil. 

Critics  boast  of  a  new  work  as  "  a  pleasant  gos- 
siping book ;"  people  boast  of  a  new  acquaintance, 
as  "a  pleasant  gossiping  fellow;'*  and  the  most 
valuable  of  our  periodicals  was  a  few  years  ago  re- 
deemed from  decadence  by  a  series  of  '*  pleasant 
gossiping  articles." 

When  a  new  work  of  fiction  issues  from  the  press, 
in  a  style  called  by  the  French  un  reman  de  moeurs, 
by  ourselves,  a  fashionable  novel,  be  sure  that  it  is 
either  personal,  or  will  pretend  to  be  personal,  or 
will  be  said  to  be  personal.  Without  some  such 
uota  bene  to  "The  Gossip,"  the  piquancy  of  its 
general  hits  at  the  foibles  of  general  society,  would 
be  thrown  away.  At  this  very  moment,  half  our 
readers  are  running  on  impatiently  through  our 
prosiness,  hoping  that  some  especial  Gossip,  male 


or  female,  will  be  pointed  out  to  shame,  and  some 
entertaining  anecdote  cited,  in  order  to  fasten  the 
label  round  the  right  neck !  "  Have  at  ye  all,  my 
gossips!"  Not  one  of  you,  ladies,  but  is  the  ori|;- 
inal  of  the  horrible  Lady  Pagginton  we  are  about 
to  describe;  not  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  but  has 
your  sympathetic  part  in  "  that  amusing,  gossiping 
fellow,"  Flutter,  of  whom  more  anon. 

You  are  all  gossips!  You  gossip  every  where, 
of  every  thing ;  not  alone  of  the  dinner-party  and 
ball-room — the  pink  satin  dress  and  flirtation  in  the 
balcony ;  but  after  visiting  a  condemned  cell,  yoa 
gossip  concemmg  the  morose  anguish  of  the  beinp, 
contemplating  the  terrors  of  eternity  t  You  obtahi 
an  order  for  Bethlem  Hospital ;  and,  uuawed  by 
the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  overmastering  scourges 
of  the  human  race,  garnish  your  discourse  at  the 
gay  dinner-table  with  pleasant  anecdotes  of  the 
comicalities  of  madmen !  You  hie  to  the  factory, 
and  after  shuddering  at  the  blue  fi&ces  and  pinched 
noses  of  the  suffering  population,  hie  home  and 
gossip  pleasantly  at  the  conversation  concerning 
the  curious  dialect  of  the  overseer,  or  the  quaint 
comments  of  some  droll  little  victim  promoted  to 
the  honors  of  interrogation. 

An  infirm  nobleman  is  murdered  at  dead  of  night 
in  his  chamber.  With  what  host^  of  entertaining 
anecdotes  and  clever  puns  do  the  gossips  recount 
the  narrative  of  his  assassination !  A  woman  elopes 
from  her  husband,  leaving  her  infants  motherless : 
what  joy  for  the  gossips  in  aU  the  concomitant  de- 
tails of  the  wig  and  broken  spectacles  of  the  para- 
mour I  On  such  occasions,  regardless  of  the  hifla- 
ence  of  such  histories  on  their  own  minds  and  the 
minds  of  their  hearers,  the  gossips  overrun  both 
town  and  country,  scattering  the  seed  of  their  tares 
in  all  directions. 

The  most  awful  catastrophes — suicide,  battle, 
murder,  sudden  death — become  reduced  to  the 
same  trifling  consistency — the  same  chaff— af^er 
being  ground  in  the  mill  and  winnowed  throngh 
the  sieve  of  a  gossip. 

Be  patient,  gentle  reader ;  we  promised  yon  "  a 
light  gossiping  article;"  you  shall  come  to  Lady 
Pagginton  and  Felix  Flutter  in  time.  Allow  oa, 
however,  to  begin  with  the  gossip  of  an  humbler 
sphere. 

There  is  Miss  Bargeham,  the  favorite  milliner  of 
the  well-known  market-place  of  B.  ('*  B  ? — ^B.  cer- 
tainly stands  for  Birmingham  1"  murmurs  some  gos- 
siping reader.)  For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  ccmt- 
ters  of  Kitty  Bargeham  have  obtained  a  reraarka^ 
ble  preference  over  a  succession  of  new  comers  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Vainly  have  the 
windows  of  her  rivals  displayed  the  most  unques- 
tionable superiority  of  cap  and  turban,  hat,  and 
bonnet,  plaid  ribbons,  and  chantilly  veils.  These 
parti-colored  attractions  have  invariably  given 
place  within  the  year  to  a  placard  of  "To  Lit, 
Unfursisiiki) ;"  or,  "To  be  Sold  under  Prime 
Cost,  bt  order  of  the  Assignees."  One  rash  firm 
even  went  as  far  as  to  advertise  the  attraction  of  a 
Parisian  assistant,  "  A  young  hidy  fW>m  the  emi- 
nent French  house  of  Mcsdunes  Follette  et  Cle., 
Rue  Vivienne."  In  vain  I  In  six  months,  the  shop 
was  shut  up,  and  the  Parisian  acalstant  shut  oat 
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There  was  no  standing  against  the  *'  light  gossiping 
articles  "  of  Kitty  Burgeham. 

Oh!  that  back-parlor!  Oh!  the  inedited  anec- 
dotes of  Brush  Park  and  Lark  Hall,  conveyed  from 
their  respective  ladies'-maids,  to  the  oars  of  the 
milliner,  and  from  the  milliner  to  the  earA  of  all  the 
tradesmen's  wives  and  fanners'  daughters  of  the 
neighborhood  of  B. !  The  shoe-ribbon  purchased 
of  Mesdames  Brown,  or  the  green  veil  of  Mrs. 
Smiih,  might  be  of  worthier  texture,  or  even  by 
sixpence  a  better  bargain ;  but  what  was  that  com- 
pared with  the  Joy  of  having  been  seated  face  to 
lace  with  Kitty  Bargeham,  in  her  little  stuffy,  dingy 
sanctum,  listening  to  charming  innuendos  about 
Sir  Thomas  Lark's  London  losses  at  play,  or  hints 
that  **  something  woulcW  be  sure  to  come  of  Miss 
Melusinda  Brush's  early  walks  in  the  green  lane/' 
Kitty  "knew  it  from  the  best  authority," — but 
Kitty  "  would  say  no  more !"  More  reputations 
were  "  done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues "  in 
Kitty  Bargeham's  back-parlor,  than  in  the  whole 
county  besides;  a  perpetual  twitter  of  chit-chat 
being  emitted  therefrom  on  every  opening  of  its 
sacred  door,  to  tantalize  the  less-privileged  cus- 
tomers not  yet  initiated  into  the  gossijKshop.  But 
Brush  Park  is  now  to  be  let,  and  Lark  Hall  to  be 
sold ;  too  hot  to  hold  the  respective  proprietors, 
martyrized  d  cwip  cTepingles  by  the  milliner  of  the 
market-place — by  The  GossipI 

Lady  Pagginton— ^draw  your  chair  closer  to  the 
fender,  courteous  gossip — we  have  got  to  Lady 
Pagginton  at  last ! — )  is  a  widow,  and  a  London 
lady — that  is,  a  Marylebonian,  the  most  diluted  and 
colorless  species  of  the  Lon(lou  lady.  Mediocrity 
personified,  whether  as  regards  mind,  body,  or 
estate.  Lady  P.  has  managed  to  make  herself  heard 
of  as  the  gnats  do — ^l)y  humming  and  stinging.  The 
creature  means  no  harm — 'tis  in  its  nature;  but 
the  sting  is  not  the  less  irritating,  nor  the  noise  less 
tiresome.  So  is  it  with  Lady  P.  Her  perseverance 
in  making  her  way  into  your  house — her  persever- 
ance in  communicating  in  emphatic  whispers  idle 
sayings  concerning  still  idler  doings  in  which  you 
have  not  the  slightest  interest — her  perseverance 
in  attributing  to  her  last  auditor  the  comments 
with  which  she  has  herself  embroidered  the  intelli- 
gence derived  from  her  first  informant,  are  worthy 
a  better  cause ;  you  might  cut  a  canal  with  almost 
half  the  labor. 

Nothing  too  great — nothing  too  little — to  be 
caught  up  and  carried  o£f  in  her  ladyship's  budget. 
To  the  little  matters,  like  the  bits  of  worthless  glass 
which  acquire  beauty  in  a  kaleidoscope,  she  im- 
parts importance  by  a  species  of  scientific  illusion ; 
while  the  great  ones  sl)e  brings  within  her  paltry 
compass,  as  the  body  of  De  Biance's  mistress  was 
forced  into  the  leaden  coffin,  by  cutting  off  the 
head.  She  contrives  to  gossip  about  the  affairs  of 
the  East,  by  garnishing  tliem  with  secret  anecdotes 
of  our  lady,  of  Cairo,  the  renowned  widow  of  Me- 
hemet  All's  eldest  son ;  or  sets  her  mark  upon  the 
politicians  of  the  West,  by  rumors  pilfered  from  the 
Charivari,  about  the  domestic  life  of  a  minister 
whose  whole  life  is  public— or  the  secret  cabinet  of 


Mettemich,  through  whose  key-hole  not  even  the 
winds  of  heaven  are  permitted  to  whistle.  But 
without  this  mischievous  occupation — this  per- 
petual  cobbling  of  colloquial  shreds  and  patches-^ 
what  would  become  of  the  vapid,  unmeaning,  un- 
connected Lady  P.  ?  Devote  her  leisure  to  some 
nsef\il  purpose — condescend  to  knit — sew — read? 
Why,  she  would  sink  into  a  second-rate  person  of 
respectability !  losing  all  pretext  for  intruding  upon 
your  more  serious  occupations,  in  her  capacity  of 
*'  a  most  lively,  agreeable  woman — knowing  every 
body, — ^fuU  of  anecdote, — in  short,  the  very  per- 
fection of  A  Gossip!'* 

Felix  Flutter  is  a  more  dangerous  individual. 
Ilia  story  and  note  savor  of  the  rattlesnake  rather 
than  the  gnat ;  hit  smatterings  consist  of  steel  fil- 
ings, rather  than  of  chaff;  his  pourings  forth  are 
aqiia  Ih/atMy  rather  than  milk-and-water;  but  all 
dispensed  under  the  same  delusive  head,  of  "  light, 
pleasant  gossip!"  Men  might  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  or  condemned  to  the  cart,  for  the  crimes 
'*  pleasant  but  wrong,"  imputed  in  the  light  anec- 
dotes which  Flutter  impels  like  shuttlecocks  from 
his  smart-racket,  from  house  to  house.  Like  the 
snake-charmers  of  the  East,  who  amuse  your  leisure 
with  the  display  of  reptiles,  that  seem  to  curl  and 
play  in  their  adroit  hands,  he  ties  love-knots  with 
adders !  Worse  still,  when  Uke  the  cunning  seers 
of  Egypt,  who,  by  pretended  incantations,  seem  to 
withdraw  from  beneath  the  very  cushions  of  your 
divan,  the  serpent  they  have  cunningly  introduced 
into  the  chamber  to  accredit  their  power,  Felix 
Flutter  contrives  to  inspire  your  mind  with  terror 
and  mistrust,  by  ascribing  to  the  treachery  of  a 
bosom  friend  the  mischief  concocted  by  his  own 
malice ! 

But  Flutter  is  such  an  amusing  fellow !  Nothing 
like  him  for  a  morning  visit — a  dull  dinner-party  I 
Like  Mr.  Merry  man  at  Gyngell's,  his  pockets  are 
always  full  of  s(|uibs  and  crackers,  to  be  discharged 
at  intervals  when  Uie  wit  of  the  company  runs  low. 
And  then  he  is  so  plausible !  His  most  improper 
little  stories  make  their  appearance  in  the  most 
decent  attire ;  like  one  of  Congreve's  gallants  ar- 
rayed in  the  gown  and  cassock  of  Dr.  Spintext,  or 
Cartouche  dressed  up  as  one  of  the  Marechauss^e, 
to  rob  a  house !  Nothing  more  decorous — nothing 
more  deadly!  He  runs  you  through  the  body 
with  a  regulation  small-sword ;  or,  if  you  insist  on 
committing  suicide,  sells  you  your  arsenic  with 
'^  poison  "  labelled  on  the  packet,  as  per  order  of 
the  magistrates  established. 

My  public !  know  ye  not  this  Felix  Flutter?  Has 
he  not  related  sub  rosa  of  each  of  you  to  the  other, 
that  your  grandfathers  were  one  shocking  thing, 
and  your  grandmothers  the  other  shocking  thing  I 
— that  you  have  overdrawn  your  bankers — that 
you  have  injured  your  early  friends — that  you  have 
blasphemed  the  Church,  or  conspired  against  the 
State?  Know  ye  not  Felix  Flutter? — know  ye  not 
/c;»  Felix  Flutters — twenty  Felix  Flutters?  Know 
yo  not,  in  short,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  con- 
centrated essence  of  A  Modern  Gossip  ? 


•♦• 


A  RE-BUS. 

**  What  is  a  rebus  ?"  I  asked  of  dear  Mary, 

As  close  by  my  side  the  fair  maiden  was  seated : 

I  saw  her  eyes  sink,  and  her  countenance  vary, 
As  she  said  in  reply,  "  Tis  a  kiss,  sir,  repeated.** 


DEATH'S  INJUNCTION. 

Pinto  lies  here.     'Tis  natural  he  should, 
Who  lied  through  life  as  often  as  he  could : 
He  thought  of  mending,  but,  to  spite  his  will, 
Death  came  unlooked  for,  and  bade  him  lie  still! 
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OAPTURINO  A  FORT. 


CAPTURING    A    FORT. 


^  Sine  Stois. 


BT    n.    R.    ADDISON. 


Hant  years  ago  it  was  found  necessarj  to  be- 
nege  the  fort  called  Budge-Budge,  some  few  miles 
from  Calcutta  down  the  river,  which  the  natives 
held  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances,  probably  sup- 
ported in  their  hostile  obstinacy  by  the  Dutch  and 
French  governments,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
have  several  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  These 
settlements  we  could  wrest  from  them  in  an  instant, 
but,  for  some  unaccountable  reason  or  other,  we 
have  allowed  them  to  remain  in  their  hands,  to  tlie 
no  small  hindrance  of  justice  and  e(iuity ;  since  it 
frequently  happens  that  characters  deserving  pun- 
ishment for  their  offences  have  merely  to  cross  the 
river,  and  in  ten  minutes  are  beyond  the  pale  of 
British  law,  having  found  refuge  in  Cliinsurah,  or 
some  other  foreign  town.  The  existence  of  these 
little  colonics  has  a  still  worse  effect  in  case  of  dis- 
affection amongst  the  Indians,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  ever  ready  to  pour  forth  foreign  emissaries,  who 
urgently  foment  the  feud,  and  mislead  the  poor 
natives,  by  holding  out  hopes  of  assistance  from 
their  respective  countries. 

Such  had  been  the  case  with  Budge-Budge,  the 
aforesaid  fort,  before  which  a  couple  of  frigates  and 
some  armed  boats  were  lying  at  the  time  of  my 
sketch.  The  native  garrison,  which  amounted  to 
about  six  hundred  men,  had  vainly  been  summoned 
to  surrender.  They  vowed  they  would  rather  die 
than  do  so.  For  three  days,  long  shots  had  been 
fired  at  them ;  but,  as  the  fortress  was  built  of  mud, 
no  sooner  was  the  smallest  breach  made  than  it 
was  instantly  closed  up,  and  rebuilt  stronger  than 
ever.  One  of  the  commanders  advised  the  adop- 
tion of  a  storming  party ;  his  brother  officer,  how- 
ever, differed  from  him,  urging  that  the  place  was 
too  well  garrisoned  to  be  easily  carried  by  assault. 
The  opinions  of  the  two  leaders  were  forwarded  to 
Calcutta,  and  the  reply  expected  to  bo  returned  on 
the  morrow. 

James  Bunting  (so  we  will  call  the  old  tar)  heard 
all  these  paiavcrsj  as  he  styled  them,  and  looked 
very  knowing,  lie  understood  there  was  a  chance 
of  fighting,  so  he  felt  perfectly  delighted.  To  his 
berth  he  descended,  and  as  usual,  when  he  was  par- 
ticularly happy,  managed  to  get  part  icularly  drunk, 
and  turned  in  evidently  the  worse  for  liquor.  Now, 
it  so  happened  that  in  about  an  hour  after  he  had 
thus  settled  himself  in  his  hammock,  he  suddenly 
awoke.  A  burning  fever,  an  agonizing  thirst 
parched  his  mouth,  so  he  arose,  and  went  to  his 
locker ;  but,  alas  I  he  had  drunk  every  drop  of  li- 
quid he  possessed,  and  where  to  find  more  he  knew 
not.  On  board  the  vessel  he  had  no  hopes ;  shore 
was  his  only  chance ;  so,  unseen  by  any  one,  he 
made  his  way  into  the  water  by  lowering  himself 
from  the  chains,  or  from  a  port-hole,  or  some  such 
place,  and  struck  out  for  the  beach,  where  he  landed 
safely,  in  spite  of  alligators,  sentinels,  and  all  other 
similar  oppositions. 

When  he  had  shaken  the  water  from  his  hair,  and 
hitched  up  his  trowsers,  he  began  to  look  around 
for  a  toddy-shop,  where  he  could  purchase  some  of 
that  liquor,  or  some  arrack,  to  take  the  chill  off  the 
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water  he  had  swallowed ;  but,  alas !  no  building  of 
the  kind  met  his  view, — not  a  single  habitftion 
could  he  see.  The  fort  frowned  gloomily  over  him 
in  sullen  grandeur;  no  other  place  where  spirits 
were  likely  to  be  found  could  he  discover,  though 
he  peered  anxiously  round  on  every  side.  To  lose 
his  time,  to  be  laughed  at  by  his  comrades  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  wild-goose  chase  he  had  undertaken, 
was  by  no  means  palatable  to  Bunting.  To  be 
balked  is  a  maxim  unknown  to  a  British  sailor; 
so,  rather  than  lose  his  grog,  he  determined  to  lose 
his  life,  or  at  all  events,  risk  it.  Without  fiirther 
ado,  he  began  scaling  the  walls  of  the  fort.  This 
he  easily  managed,  and  in  a  few  moments  found  him- 
self at  the  top  of  the  glacis.  Elated  at  his  success, 
he  began  shouting  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl, 
to  the  horror  of  the  garrison,  who  instantly  fancy- 
ing themselves  assailed,  started  up,  and  were  about 
to  run  to  the  spot  where  they  supposed  the  at- 
tacking party  had  made  good  a  lodgment,  when 
Jim,  wlio  had  scampered  round  the  defences,  again 
began  to  shout  from  the  opposite  side,  and  sudden- 
ly lowering  himself  into  the  town  itself,  commenced 
cheering  as  loud  as  he  could,  intermingling  his  vo- 
ciferations with  cries  for  liquor. 

Assailed,  as  they  supposed,  on  both  sides,  the 
enemy  actually  in  the  fortress,  surprised  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  expecting  nothing  less  than  to 
be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  dark,  what  could  they  do! 
The  bravest  well  might  hesitate;  unable  to  get 
their  forces  together,  confused,  and  astounded,  they, 
naturally  believed  they  had  been  betrayed.  They 
had  but  one  course  left  to  pursue.  Tliey  opened 
the  gates,  and  fled  as  fast  and  as  far  as  their  feet 
would  carry  them,  leaving  th*e  town  in  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  possession  of  James  Bunting,  who, 
after  shouting  vainly  for  some  time,  fell  down,  and 
slept  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  he  awoke,  pe^ 
fectly  sober,  though  about  as  much  puzzled  at  find- 
ing himself  alone,  and  in  the  enemy^s  fort,  as  the 
poor  man  was  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  when  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  transformed  into  an  eagle. 

Jim  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  pinched  his  legs,  and 
walking  up  to  a  tank,  actually  drank  three  mouth- 
fuls  of  water  before  he  could  believe  that  he  wtB 
awake.  He  then  strutted  up  to  the  ramparts :  and 
convinced  himself  he  was  in  his  proper  senses,  for 
there  lay  the  two  frigates,  and  there  floated  the 
union-jack,  for  which  he  had  so  often  risked  btfl 
life.  "  Shiver  my  timbers  I  but  this  is  a  queer  go!" 
said  he,  and  with  that  he  twitched  up  his  trowsen 
as  usuaJ,  and  shook  the  jngtail — which  then  hong 
from  every  sailor^s  head. 

The  vessels,  perceiving  a  man  thus  expose  him- 
self, began  to  fire  on  him. 

**  Avast  there !"  shouted  Jim ;  but  as  they  did  not 
hear  him,  or  attend  to  him,  he  ran  to  the  principol 
battery,  and,  climbing  up  the  flagstaff,  pulled  down 
the  Dutch  colors,  and  hoisted  up  a  ragged  old  tu^ 
ban  he  found  lying  in  one  of  the  streets.  The  com- 
manders of  the  vessels  thought  this  extremely  odd. 
Something  strange  had  evidentlj  happened:  so 
they  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  bearing  a  fli^g  of  trnce, 


PICTOBIAL   HUUOa. 


carried  by  the  firat  Ueutcaant  of  ooa  of  (he  frigates. 
Unmolested  the  party  iii&rched  u^  to  the  fort ;  and, 
u  the  ga(«B  were  open,  unmoleBtcd  tlicj  marched 
into  it.  Not  a  eoul  did  tbcy  meet  dll  Jim  strutted 
up  to  tbcm. 

"  BoUoa,  jou  sir,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  f" 
Bud  the  Srsi  lieutenant  to  Bunting,  in  a  voice  of 
anger ;  for  it  was  sadly  infra  dig.  for  an  officer  of 
his  rank  to  have  been  thus  aoni  off  to  parley  with  a 
common  sailor.      "  What'a  the  racaolng  of  this  !" 

"Please  your  honor,  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry, 
Leeftenont,  but,  somehow  or  other,  I'ro  taken  this 
place.  The  cDcm;  hare  cut  the  painter,  andsbeered 
off." 

"WTifttl"  cried  the  superior.  "  You  took  the 
forir 

Jim  nodded. 

"  And,  pray,  who  the  devil  pave  yon  leave  to  do 
no,  I  should  like  to  know  ?    Get  on  ^oard,  sir,  di- 

"Aj,  ay,  lir,"  replied  Jim  respectfully,  instantly 
doing  as  he  was  desired. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lieutenant  went  and  for- 
mally took  possesdou  of  the  place  by  numiug  up 


the  British  colors ;  then  writing  a  moot  pompous 
dispatch,  in  which  he  recommended  tbe  real  captor 
to  be  tried  for  leaving  his  ship  without  permission, 
he  sent  It  back  by  a  young  midshipman,  remwning 
behind  himself  with  a  half-a-dozen  sailors,  in  order, 
as  he  eipresBed  it,  to  garrison  tbe  fort. 

Strange  to  say.  Ills  recommendation  was  attended 
to,  and  Jim  Bunting  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
who  most  reluctantly  were  compelled  to  find  him 
guilty,  a^udging  him,  however,  to  undergo  the  least 
possible  punishment  that  could  be  infiicled  for  so 
glaring  a  breach  of  di»:ip1ine.  Jim  felt  highly  bt- 
dignant  at  the  turn  IhingB  had  taken.  He  could 
not  help  fancying  himself  an  ill-used  man ;  but  be 
bore  it  stoically.  Wlieo,  however,  he  heard  dm 
verdict  delivered;  when  he  heard  himself  pro- 
nounced guilty,  he  once  more  hitched  up  his  netber 
garments,  and  eiclumed  in  an  audible  voice  as  be 
lell  the  cabin,  "D — n  my  eyes,  if  ever  1  take  ai^ 
other  fort  as  long  as  I  live." 

Need  1  odd  thai,  though,  Co  satisfy  the  strictnesa 
of  the  law,  to  which  all  in  the  navy  must  bow,  the 
verdict  of  guilty  was  brought  in,  he  was  aflerwanb 
amply  pnuscd,  and  rewarded  by  bis  superiotsT 


FICTOBIAL    nUMOB. 


AitaiLini.  Will  my  darling  Edwin  grant  bis  Angelina  a  boon? 

Edwih.  Is  there  any  thing  on  earth  her  Edwin  would  not  do  for  his  pet? — Kame  the  boon,  oh, 
dearest — name  it  I 

AJI0ILI8A.  Then,  love,  as  wo  dine  by  ourselves  to-morrow,  let  us,  obi  let  ua  have  roast  porii,  with 
I^nty  of  sage  and  onions  t 
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^  <|hmnnal  Skdc^. 


BT  J.   PALGRATE  SIMPSON. 


I  AM  not  fond  of  old  proverbs.  For  the  moat  part, 
they  have  grown  wondrously  inapplicable  to  practi- 
cal life  in  the  present  day.  It  might  be  a  matter  of 
curious  research  to  trace  the  reasons  why  so  many  of 
them  have  become  trivial  truisms,  worn-out  saws, 
or  utterly  false  scraps  of  futile  philosophy — taking 
it  for  granted,  of  course,  that,  once  upon  a  time, 
they  really  were  true,  and  fitted  manners  in  their 
application.  But  this  research  is  not  my  purpose 
now.  There  are,  however,  some  old  axioms,  the 
profundity  of  which  I  am  never  tired  of  admiring, 
much  as  they  may,  at  first  eight,  appear  to  touch 
nearly,  like  their  cousins,  the  proverbs,  upon  trivi- 
ality of  truism.  One,  with  which  I  have  always 
been  most  peculiarly  impressed,  is  that  which  has 
flowed  into  metre  in  the  words,  **  From  little  causes 
great  effects  arise."  It  is,  perhaps,  my  childish  cu- 
riosity as  regards  the  hidden  mainsprings  of  men^s 
actions,  the  exercise  of  which  has  always  been,  from 
my  boyhood,  one  of  my  favorite  pastimes,  that  has 
led  me  to  consider  this  axiom  as  one  of  the  most 
profound  in  its  practical  application.  From  its  con- 
stant study,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
there  are  none  of  the  greatest  events  of  history 
which  could  not  be  traced  to  a  primary  starting 
point,  in  its  nature  so  trivial  and  frivolous,  that,  by 
comparison,  it  would  be  as  the  grain  of  sand  to  the 
mountain — that  the  great  memorable  facta  on  re- 
cord have  all  grown  from  some  slight  cause,  as  the 
oak  from  the  acorn.  I  was,  early  in  life,  practically 
convinced  of  this  truth,  by  an  adventure  which  hap- 
pened to  myself  Pardon  me!  Let  it  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  supposed  that  I  have  the  vanity  to 
think  I  have  ever  appeared,  as  a  prominent  figure, 
in  any  great  historical  event,  or  that  I  have  even 
been  the  grain  of  sand  which  eventually  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  mountain,  or  the  acorn  which 
formed  the  seed  for  the  wide-spreading  oak.  Far 
from  it ;  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate,  if  *'  events" 
euch  trivialities  as  the  incidents  of  an  adventure 
may  be  called,  are  the  smallest  of  the  small  in  the 
world's  great  sum.  But  all  things  are  comparative ; 
and  to  me  these  paltry  events  were  great  at  the 
time,  as  regarded  their  temporary  effect  upon  the 
equilibrium  of  one  man^a  state  of  mind  and  body 
during  several  hours ;  and,  as  circumstances  turned 
out,  they  might  have  easily  exercised  a  mighty  in- 
fluence on  my  own  little  destiny.  The  simple  words, 
**  might  have^  even  if  they  did  not,  is  sufiicient.to 
prove  the  truth  of  mj  axiom. 

To  proceed.  I  was,  at  that  time,  an  undergradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Parental  au- 
thority asserted,  in  those  days,  a  sway  seemingly 
imknown  in  later  years,  or  but  seldom  asserted  in 
its  pristine  rigor,  and  comparatively  but  feebly  ex- 
ercised. The  despotic  announcement  from  the  pa- 
rental throne,  that  I  was  ex|)ected  to  remain  in  col- 
lege, and  lose  no  time  in  reading  for  honors,  during 
the  short  Easter  vacation,  was  a  ukase  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  An  infringement  was  sure  to 
be  met  by  a  punishment  of  a  long  exile  to  a  moral 
Siberia.  But  even  Russian  subjects  sometimes  re- 
volt; and  several  little  demons  were  insidiously 
whispering  to  my  heart,  that  infringement  is  only 


pimishable  if  the  infringement  is  knowxL  Now, 
these  demons  were  the  demons  of  pleasure,  cnriosi* 
ty,  love  of  change,  desire  for  excitement,  and,  if 
last,  not  least,  the  demon  of  contrariety — ^the  demon 
that  urges  weak  mortals  to  do  certain  deeds,  simplj 
and  solely  because  those  deeds  are  forbidden. 
These  demons,  like  the  witches  in  MAcbeth,  with 
one  finger  on  their  skinny  lips,  intimating  that  se- 
crecy waa  sure,  with  the  other  outstretched,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  towards  the  crown  of  my  am- 
biton,  were  always  whispering  **  London  1  London  P 
The  **  parental  "were  safe  in  the  country.  No  one 
would  be  likely  to  meet  or  know  me  in  town.  The 
metropolitan  theatrea — the  dreams  of  my  child- 
hood, my  boyhood,  and  my  youth — were  looming 
in  the  diatance,  gorgeoua  and  tempting  visions! 
Other  pleaaurea  rose  before  my  eyes—day-dreams 
of  my  constant  aspirations — fair  mircufft  of  a  colle- 
giate desert !  The  demons  were  powcrfiil — the  will 
was  weak^-discovery  improbable-^>gratification  c€^ 
tain.  It  were  useless  to  detail  all  the  rounds  of  the 
great  stand-up  fight  between  Duty  and  Inclination. 
Of  course.  Inclination  pummelled  Duty,  until  Duty's 
eyes  were  completely  "bunged  up,"  and  Duty's 
ears  were  deafened  bv  the  terrible  back-hitters  it 
received.  The  result  of  the  combat  was  inevitable. 
"A  few  days  in  town !" — ye  gods  of  youthful  antici- 
pations, what  a  glorious  symphony  of  delight  was  in 
the  words ! — so  a  few  days  in  town  were  resolved 
upon.  Finances  were,  however,  prudently  counted, 
and  found  available.  A  last  letter — another  would 
not  be  expected  for  a  week — was  despatched  to  the 
parental  penates ;  and,  with  a  heart  beating  with 
anticipated  joys,  and  also  with  some  of  that  fluster 
of  nervoua  apprehension,  which  the  little  "  tic-tac  " 
of  conscience  will,  after  all,  be  always  hanmiering, 
under  such  circumstances,  about  that  same  region, 
I  started  for  town.  "  Only  for  a  few  days,"  I  re- 
peated. 

Those  were  not  the  days  of  that  rapid  locomotion, 
which,  with  a  little  contrivance,  now  enables  an  un- 
dergraduate to  have  his  "  spree  in  town,"  and  yet 
be  "up"  again  to  be  marked  for  hall-dinner.  Rail- 
ways had  not  lent  to  gownsmen  their  demoniac  aid 
to  drive  "high  pressure  express"  throueh  the  bar* 
riers  of  parentid  authority;  and,  by  the  way,  it 
might  be  another  matter  of  curious  research  to 
trace  how  far  the  facilities  of  railway  travelling  may 
have  prored  facilities  in  the  relaxation  of  morab 
and  social  ties — a  research  which,  also,  cannot  be 
entered  upon  now.  The  old  coach — ^the  "  slow  and 
seedy,"  the  most  available  for  my  purpose,  was  even 
then  called  as  a  thing  too  much  behind  the  require- 
ments of  the  age,  not  to  merit  contempt — ^was  the 
public  conveyance,  which  was  to  prove  the  gflded 
chariot  of  desire  and  hope.  Perhaps,  the  difficul- 
ties and  delays  of  locomotion  in  those  days,  only 
added  to  the  charms  of  a  forbidden  eteapade :  it  is 
in  human  nature  that  difficulties  should  wi  so ;  and, 
may  be,  easiness  of  execution  now  diminishes  the 
zest  with  which  an  under-graduate  of  either  univer- 
sity formerly  regarded  a  "  bolt  off  to  the  Tillage.** 
But  this  is,  again,  beside  my  puipoae. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  now  upon  a  deeeription 
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of  all  I  did,  all  I  saw,  all  I  enjoyed — for  I  enjoyed 
every  thina  in  those  days,  and  nave  not  yet  entirely 
lost  that  happy  faculty---during  those  "few  days 
(of  course,  prolonged  beyond  my  first  intention)  of 
charming  but  somewhat  agitated  truancy  ;  although 
a  fast  man^s  doings  in  those  days  made,  in  so  many 
respects,  a  notable  contrast  with  a  fast  man^s  doings 
in  the  present,  that  a  description  of  them  might 
form  a  tableau  de  mceure,  almost  sufficiently  lost  to 
modemers  to  give  it  the  piquancy  of  a  page  of 
Pepys's.  My  last  day  had  arrived — my  very  last. 
I  was  just  able,  by  "slow  and  seedy,"  to  reach 
Cambridge  in  time  to  send  off  an  epistle,  duly  dated 
with  the  old  hieroglyphics,  "  C.  C.  C.  C,"  and  duly 
stamped  with  the  official  post-mark,  to  prove  that  I 
was  at  my  post,  and  a  willing  martyr  to  the  inflictions 
of  duty — just  able,  and  no  more !  My  *'  traps  " — I 
forgot,  however,  whether  a  man's  travelling  neces- 
saries were  called  "  traps  "  in  those  days — had  been 
duly  packed  at  the  obscure  hotel,  where  I  had 
taken  up  my  abode,  as  less  likely  to  be  discovered. 
A  few  hours  were  still  free,  before  the  departure  of 
"  slow  and  seedy."  I  remember  that  I  had  been 
indulging  pour  passer  le  teinps,  in  a  flirtation,  with  a 
pretty  shopwoman,  and  an  indigestible  bun,  at  a 
pastrycook's  in  the  Strand;  and  I  stood  by  the 
shop  door  and  carefully  looked  over  the  contents 
of  my  purse,  to  assure  myself,  once  more,  that  I 
bad  still  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  my  hotel  bill, 
and  the  demands  of  "  slow  and  seedy."  Yes  I  they 
were  ample.  They  still  consisted  of  a  few  sover- 
eigns, a  five-shilling  piece,  a  half-crown,  a  shilling, 
a  sixpence,  and  a  halfpenny !  That  common,  vul- 
gar, dirty,  brown  halfpenny,  lying  along  with  its 
aristocratic  gold  and  silver  brethren,  excited  my 
most  supercilious  contempt.  As  I  gazed  upon  the 
paltry  coin,  why  was  there  no  good  genius  near  me, 
to  whisper,  "Nothing  so  small  but  may  aid  in  time 
of  need  " — another  axiom,  which  I  have  since  cher- 
ished and  observed  to  the  personal  incumbrance  of 
shelves,  drawers,  and  pockets,  in  the  preservation 
of  trifles.  Why  did  no  warning  spirit  suggest  to  my 
mind,  not  yet  outgrown  from  childhood's  love,  the 
iable  of  the  lion  and  the  mouse  ?  Alas,  I  had  but 
recently  cut  all  acquaintance  with  my  good  genius, 
and  repudiated  all  right  to  the  influence  of  warning 
voices  i  But  I  must  not  anticipate.  That  common, 
vulgar,  dirty,  brown  halfpenny,  at  that  moment,  was 
in  my  eyes,  I  say,  an  object  of  disgust.  A  little 
ragged  girl  was  passing  the  shop-door ;  and  before 
her  feet  I  "  chucked  "  away  the  obnoxious  halfpen- 
ny. Of  course  it  was  pounced  upon  by  eager  hands. 
The  child's  eyes  glistened  wistfully — perhaps,  also, 
with  a  glance  of  gratitude.  But  I  must  solemnly 
confess,  that  I  was  not  actuated  by  the  slightest 
feelings  of  charity.  I  cannot  take  that  "  flattering 
unction  "  to  my  soul.  Had  that  halfpenny  of  desti- 
ny rolled  into  a  drain,  I  should  not  have  less  con- 
sidered its  mission  on  earth  accomplished — I  should 
not  have  felt  one  feeling  of  remorse  that  it  had  not 
done  its  work  of  benevolence.  But  I  had  no  time 
for  reflections,  even  had  I  been  inclined  to  make 
them — which  I  in  no  way  was — for,  at  that  moment, 
such  a  jaunty,  sprightly  female  figure  passed  me, 
that  I  was  immediately  all  eyes  for  that  pattern  of 
slim  elegance.  If  I  mistook — and  I  was  not  mis- 
taken— she  had  turned  her  head  suddenly  towards 
me,  and  started  with  visible  emotion.  I  could  not 
see  her  face.  It  was  but  for  a  second  she  had 
turned  her  head ;  and  a  veil  was  drawn  down  and 
held  tightly  before  her.    Now,  I  always  had  a  cruel- 


ly susceptible  heart,  a  treacherously  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  an  all  absorbing  love  of  adventure.  I 
darted  after  the  lovely  female  immediately;  for 
lovely  I  was  most  positively  convinced  she  was,  by 
my  heart's  instincts,  although  I  never  saw  her  face. 
Besides,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  grace  of  that 
exquisite  toumure — the  elegance  of  that  lady-like 
apparel — ^the  neatly  turned  delicacy  of  that  foot  and 
ankle,  as  with  one  hand  she  held  up  her  dress  to 
avoid  that  slight  layer  of  mud,  which  seems  indis- 
pensable to  the  well-being  of  the  Strand,  even  in 
bright  weather.  What  a  light,  springy  step  sho 
had,  too !  She  must  be  a  Hebe  I  She  was  as  young 
as  beautiful.  She  walked  briskly ;  I  followed  with 
quick  steps,  but  unwilling  to  alarm  her  by  too  evi- 
dent a  pursuit — I  followed  like  one  fascinated  by  a 
witch-spell.  S^p  turned  the  comer  of  Wellington 
Street,  and  made  for  Waterloo  Bridge.  Between 
that  comer  and  the  bridge  I  was  never  once  able  to 
pass  her,  so  as  directly  to  turn  round  and  gaze  upon 
her  lovely  face.  She  reached  the  bridge  rapidly, 
paid  her  halfpenny,  passed  the  turnstile — and  there 
I  stood  on  the  other  side !  I  felt  for  a  halfpenny — 
my  last  and  only  coin  of  that  value  had  been  reck- 
lessly flung  away  I  But  was  I  to  be  detained  in  my 
pursuit  of  that  beauteous  creature  for  the  want  of 
such  a  paltry  piece  of  money  ?  Gallantry  forbid ! 
I  pulled  out  my  purse,  hunted  out  my  sixpence, 
flung  it  down,  and,  furious  at  the  dilatory  precision 
of  the  toU-kecper,  as  he  fumbled  for  my  fivepence- 
halfpenny  worth  of  balance,  dashed  through  the 
turnstile,  with  the  hasty  objurgation  of — "  Confound 
you ! — ^keep  your  change  I" 

During  this  delay,  the  "lovely  one"  had  consid- 
erably gained  upon  me  in  her  rapid  course.  She 
had  just  reached  the  further  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
and  was  proceeding,  with  that  pecidiar  fascinating 
jauntiness  of  step,  along  the  Waterloo  Road,  when  I 
found  myself  sufficiently  near  to  make  a  plunge  in 
advance  of  her,  and  turn.  This  rapid  act  of  foot- 
manship  was  executed  to  my  entire  satisfaction; 
and  I  faced  round  I  Fatality  I  At  the  very  same 
moment  my  fair  unknown  mounted  the  steps  of  a 
large  house,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  During  the 
interval  that  ensued,  before  the  appearance  of  a 
slipshod  maid  in  answer  to  that  knock,  the  object 
of  my  pursuit  was  not  even  influenced  by  that  pow- 
erful motive  of  curiosity,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
so  essentially  feminine,  to  turn  her  head  and  look 
at  her  pursuer ;  and  yet  she  must  have  been  aware 
that  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  decent  personal  ap- 
pearance, he  flattered  himself,  was  behind  her.  The 
door  was  opened — an  inquiry  was  made— she  dis- 
appeared behind  that  closing  door.  I  felt  myself 
profoundly  humiliated.  My  amour  propre  was  now, 
however,  strongly  called  into  play,  as  ally  and  aux- 
iliary to  my  previous  love  of  excitement.  I  was 
not  going  to  renounce  my  piquant  adventure  upon 
the  first  slight  defeat.  Oh,  no!  I  commenced, 
then,  the  duty  of  performing,  what  the  Germans 
so  significantly  call  ^^fenster-parade^^ — window  pa- 
rade— ^before  that  house.  But  not  a  glimpse  could 
I  catch  of  any  lovely  form  at  any  window  of  any 
story  of  the  house.  I  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  soles  of  my  boots  with  the  continuous  friction 
of  my  impatience.  Time — precious  time — elapsed. 
She  did  not  come.  Did  she,  perhaps,  reside  in  that 
house  ?  Had  I  hunted  my  fox  to  earth  ?  Might  I 
not  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  without  unearthing 
her  ?  But  no.  The  elegance  of  that  lady-like  at- 
tire never  coiUd  belong  to  a  house  in  the  Watcrioo 
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Road!  I  resumed  my  fentter-parade.  Suddenly  my 
eye  fell  upon  a  grinning  pot-boy,  who  stood  with 
the  empty  attributes  of  his  peripatetic  calling,  evi- 
dently laughing  at  me  and  my  occupation.  My  first 
feeling  was  that  of  wrath  at  this  vulgar  ridicule — 
my  first  impulse  that  of  pommelling.  But  these 
first  feelings  were  crushed  by  the  bright  idea  that 
this  probable  denizen  of  the  neighborhood  might 
be  able  to  give  me  some  information  with  regard  to 
the  inmates  of  that  house. 

So  I  accosted  my  satirical  observer,  and  pro- 
pounded to  him  boldly  the  necessary  questions. 
Confound  the  fellow  I  he  only  scratched  his  head 
and  grinned  the  more.  Indignation,  however, 
again  gave  way  to  another  bright  idea.  There  is  a 
certain  race  of  beings,  whoso  powers  of  speech  are 
80  feeble,  that  their  tongues  cannpt  be  loosened, 
until  a  charm,  much  recommended  by  gipsies,  is 
exercised  upon  it — that,  namely,  of  crossing  the 
palm  with  silver.  My  purse  was  again  put  in  requi- 
sition. Now  it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  for  this 
purpose,  a  **  little  sixpence  "  would  have  amply  suf- 
ficed. But  that  "  little  sixpence  "  had  already  been 
sent  to  look  after  that  halfpenny,  the  contemptuous 
treatment  of  which  was  already  bringing  down  upon 
my  destined  head  its  just  retaliation — that  halfpen- 
ny, the  true  value  of  which  was  now  beginning  to 
be  felt.  So  a  shilling  was  compelled  to  take  the 
place  of  the  *'  little  sixpence.'*  The  proof  of  the 
infallibility  of  gipsies  was  shown,  however,  on  the 
spot.  The  charm  operated  like  a  miracle.  The 
pot-boy's  power  of  speech  was  suddenly  restored ; 
although  that  obnoxious  grinning  was  not  for  a 
moment  modified  by  the  sudden  revulsion.  The 
information  I  received  was  of  a  most  miscellaneous 
character ;  the  different  stories  of  the  house  were 
inhabited  by  personages  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion— in  the  first  fioor  lived  a  "curious  old  chap," 
— pot-boy  could  not  tell  me  what  he  was ;  some  said 
he  was  a  conjurer— others  a  doctor — only  he  didn't 
doctor  like  other  doctors — he  was  supposed  to  doc- 
tor by  magic  signs  with  his  fingers.  lie  had  no 
family.  In  the  second  floor  dwelt  a  celebrated 
actress,  with  her  husband.  In  the  third  was  a  tai- 
lor's establishment.  In  the  garrets — but  no!  I 
would  not  have  the  prestige  of  my  beauteous  crea- 
ture dosiroycd  by  a  supposition  that  she  could  have 
any  connection  with  garrets !  I  waived  all  further 
information  of  so  lofty  a  description.  I  could  not 
believe  that  she  had  come  to  have  her  fortune  told 
by  the  conjurer — I  would  not  so  cniolly  malign  her 
good  sense ;  and  I  was  ignorant  at  that  time  of  the 
new  profession  of  mesmeric  pathology,  just  then 
struggling  into  notice.  She  could  not  be — she  was 
not  the  celebrated  actress.  I  knew  all  the  celebrat- 
ed actresses  at  all  the  theatres  in  London  by  heart, 
and  the  celebrated  actress  named  in  particular. 
My  fair  unknown  wanted  very  many  inches  of  her 
volume  of  waist.  She  could  not  have  come  to  the 
tailoring  establishment  to  order  a  coat  or  a  pair  of 
— no!  no! — I  was  bewildered.  I  renewed  my 
frnMer-parade  once  more.  Exit  pot-boy,  still  grin- 
ning over  the  charm  which  crossed  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  with  the  evident  conviction  impressed  upon 
every  feature  of  his  face,  that  the  "  young  chap  was 
awfid  green." 

The  beat  of  my  fennter-parade  was  getting  more 
and  more  elongated — for  its  exercise  had  evidently 
attracted  the  notice  of  various  passengers,  and 
among  others,  of  a  guardian  of  the  public  peace ; 
and  I  was  troubled  by  tho  little  flattering  attention. 


I  was  receiving.  I  had  almost  reached  the  bridge, 
when,  on  turning,  I  saw  at  last,  to  my  delight,  my 
fair  unknown  descending  the  steps  of  the  myi^- 
ous  house.  Now  I  should  meet  her!  But  no! 
She  turned  in  the  other  direction.  I  again  pursued 
her.  But,  oh !  and  again  fatality !  she  hailed  a 
coach,  got  into  it,  and  proceeded  along  the  WAte^ 
loo  Road.  Now  the  old  "  hackney  "  of  those  dajg 
was  as  devoid  of  the  fieetness  of  movement  posset 
ed  by  the  public  vehicles  of  the  present  time,  u 
were  all  other  means  of  locomotion.  With  a 
slight  exertion  I  might  have  followed  and  kept  in 
sight  the  heavy  old  "  jarvey,"  on  foot.  But  at  the 
time  a  cab  passed — a  cab — then  a  modem  conTcy* 
ance.  An  evil  genius  prompted  me  to  haO  the 
driver — ^my  good  genius,  you  know,  had  long  once 
left  me,  very  deservedly,  perhaps,  in  the  lurch.  I 
imagined  that  I  could  continue  my  pursuit  in  a  far 
more  satisfactory  manner,  as  regarded  both  body 
and  mind,  by  this  seemingly  more  commodious  pro* 
ceeding.  Giving  the  cabman  directions  to  follov 
the  vehicle  immediately  before  us,  keep  it  in  sight, 
and  stop  a  little  short  of  tho  place  where  it  might 
stop,  I. flung  myself  upon  the  seat.  Our  avant  cou- 
rier turned  down  a  street  to  the  right — Lambeth 
Marsh,  I  have  since  been  led  to  believe,  was  its  mud- 
dy appellation — we  followed.  Suddenly  we  were 
arrested  in  our  career  by  a  brewer's  dray,  a  coster- 
monger's  donkey  cart,  and  sundry  other  obnoxious 
vehicles.  But,  by  Jove !  the  jarvey  had  got  past 
before  the  thick  of  the  obstruction  came ; — ^the  jar- 
vey had  got  past !  and  wo  were  blocked  up  as  with 
an  avalanche — a  fallen  Rossberg,  which  no  human 
efforts  could  have  removed.  What  avuled  my 
frantic  curses  on  the  head  of  the  cabman,  who  was 
not  in  fault  ? — or  on  my  own,  although  far  nearer 
to  justice  in  this  last  fulmination  ?  We  were  piti- 
lessly locked  in !  Nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to 
pursue  the  coach  on  foot.  I  sprang  from  the  cab, 
and  telling  the  cabman  to  go — ^never  mind  where- 
tendered  him  hastily  his  fare.  In  those  days,  his 
fare  woidd  have  been  eightpence.  The  smallest 
coin  now  lefl  in  my  possession,  since  the  reckless 
bestowal  of  that  shilling  upon  the  grinning  pot-boy 
— that  shilling  which  might  have  been  replaced  by 
a  sixpence,  if  the  sixpence  had  not  been  tendered 
to  the  toll-keeper,  and  all  for  want  of  that  unlucky 
halfpenny ! — the  smallest  coin  now  left  was  half  a 
crown.  Of  course  the  cabman  had  no  change — a 
cabman  never  has,  more  especially  when  he  sees  a 
fare  in  a  fluster  of  hurry — to  say  nothing  of  a  fare 
who  has  just  sent  him — never  mind  where!  If  I 
could  wait,  he  might,  perhaps,  get  change  at  the 
nearest  ** public."  Wait!  wait!  impossible!  so  the 
cabman  grinned  and  pocketed  the  half-crown— he, 
too,  grinned !  And  again  behold  me  on  my  feet,  in 
pursuit  of  that  creaky,  crazy,  crawling  vehicle, 
which  contained  the  object  of  my  admiration.  Yes! 
there  it  was  still  before  roe!  Pursuing  my  way 
through  opposing  throngs — never  surely  was  Lon- 
don thoroughfare  so  encumbered  before — ^I  reached 
the  corner  of  Bridge  Street,  just  as  jarrey  turned 
the  same  corner.  I  rushed  round  at  a  sharp  angle. 
Then  came  a  crash — an  outcry — a  grasp  of  my  col- 
lar— a  struggle,  and  a  fall ! 

In  my  sharp  turn  of  that  unlucky  comer,  my  feet 
had  come  into  conflict  with  a  mass  of  crockery  ex- 
posed to  view,  and,  perhaps,  not  unwittingly,  to 
accident,  before  a  paltry  shop  door.  The  master 
of  the  establishment,  seeing  that  I  paid  no  heed  to 
the  mischief  I  had  done,  by  smashing  sundry  plates 
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and  other  utensils  of  the  coarsest  fabric,  had  seized 
me  by  the  collar  and  rudely  dragged  me  back  with 
an  impetus,  to  which  the  hurried  movement  of  my 
desperate  impatience  lent  a  resistless  force.  In 
vain  was  my  frantic  cries — in  yain  was  my  struggle ! 
A  powerful  arm  held  me  captive,  until  I  should 
make  ample  compensation  for  the  damage.  I  pro- 
mised all  that  was  desired,  if  my  antagonist  would 
but  make  a  rapid  estimate  of  the  ii\jury  inflicted 
upon  his  dirty  crockery.  A  sulky,  but  keen  glance 
was  thrown  over  the  fragments ;  and  I  was  inform- 
ed that  half-a-crown  would  about  pay  for  the  un- 
lucky smash.  I  am  convinced — I  was  convinced  at 
the  moment — that  tenpence  w^ould  have  been  an 
ample  remuneration.  But  I  attempted  no  resist- 
ance to  the  extortion.  My  purse  was  again  opened 
for  the  half-crown  demanded.  But  my  only  half- 
crown  was  already  gone  to  replace  the  shilling,  that 
had  replaced  the  sixpence,  that  had  replaced  the 
unlucky  and  self-avenging  half-peuuy!  It  was  a 
very  "  House  that  Jack  built,"  (could  I  have  laughed, 
I  could  have  chuckled,  a  very  "  house  that  Jack 
demolished *')— of  financial  disaster!  I  tendered 
the  five-shilling  piece.  My  rude  brittleware  enemy 
was  fumbling  in  hw  pockets  for  change,  when  a  ^ile 
twenty-stone  blowsy  female  helpmate  of  the  small 
dealer  came  forward,  and,  without  even  deigning  to 
cast  one  of  her  squinting  eyes  upon  the  destroyed 
ware,  impudently  asserted  that  the  five  shillings 
tendered  would  scarcely  cover  the  price  of  the 
damage.  ^  Now,  this  began  to  be  too  much  for  my 
exasperated  spirit!  I  angrily  resisted  the  further 
claim,  which,  could  I  have  paid  the  half-crown  at 
once,  would  visibly  never  have  been  made.  I  was 
more  angrily  treated  as  a  malefactor.  The  reeking 
crowd  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  which  had 
gathered  around  us,  uplifted  their  "greasy  voices," 
and  howled  "Shame!  shame!'*  at  me!  me,  the  vic- 
tim! Hideous  hootings  arose  upon  the  air;  and 
the  guardian  of  the  public  peace — an  apparition, 
whom  only  an  evil  destiny  could  have  raised  at  a 
juncture  when  interference  was  really  necessary — 
again  suddenly  stood  by  my  side,  and,  by  a  grasp  of 
my  collar,  appeared  inclined  to  side  with  the  clamor- 
ous populace,  and  drag  me  to  "  durance  vile,"  as  a 
positive  or  a  probable  criminal.  But,  by  this  time  I 
had  become  frantic.  I  made  a  "  grand  rush  of  one," 
tore  myself  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrannical  myr- 
midon, dashed  through  the  crowd  with  the  violence 
of  a  young  elephant,  and  rushed  desperately  along 
Bridge-street,  pursued  by  cries  of  "  Stop  thief!  stop 
thief !"— cries  admirably  illustrative  of  the  diaboli- 
cal injustice  of  the  divine  "  vox  /)o/)WJ," — for  had  I 
not  have  left  my  five  shilHng  piece  in  the  hands  of 
my  extortioner? 

I  ran  as  a  man  will  run  before  the  bowlings  of  a 
mass  of  other  men,  however  unjust  the  popular  exe- 
cration, when  he  is  unaided  and  has  lost  his  head. 
I  ran.  The  pursuit  was  still  behind  me ;  the  bowl- 
ings still  rang  in  my  ears.  I  felt  myself  a  hare  flee- 
ing from  a  pack  of  mangy  hounds.  Suddenly  the 
thought  crossed  that  I  might  double.  I  turned, 
and  darted  into  an  open  house  door,  tore  up  the 
first  flight  of  stairs,  dimly  discovered  a  brass  plate 
upon  a  door,  setting  forth  the  words,  "Screw, 
Dentist," — rang  frantically,  and  was  admitted  with- 
out further  molestation.  Ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Screw,  dentist,  I  stammered  and  blunhcd, 
and  could  find  no  excuse  for  mv  intrusion.  I  was 
too  young  and  foolish  to  do  what  I  should  have  now 
done— could  I,  with  any  possibility,  find  myself  in  a 


similar  dilemma — simply  tell  the  truth,  laugh  over 
it,  and  beg  ten  minutes*  hospitality.  But,  no.  I 
could  find  no  available  reason  for  my  entry,  but  the 
natural  one,  which  the  occupation  of  my  host  sug- 
gested.  Besides,  I  feared  that  he  too  might  misin- 
terpret my  story.  I  declared  that  I  had  called,  in 
an  extremity  of  agony,  to  have  a  tooth  extracted. 
Now,  I  solemnly  assert  that  all  my  teeth  were  in  the 
finest  possible  condition;  and,  I  believe,  I  had  a 
kind  of  conviction  on  my  mind  that  my  honest 
operator  would  immediately  declare  that  there  was, 
in  reality,  no  tooth  to  extract.  In  answer  to  hia 
inquiries  as  to  where  I  felt  the  pain,  I  gasped,  in  an 
embarrassed  manner,  **  Every  where."  Upon  this 
the  rascal  audaciously  asserted  that  he  descried  the 
cause  of  the  pain  in  one  of  my  molars ;  and,  before 
I  could  expostulate,  an  instrument  was  inserted  into 
my  mouth,  to  prevent  further  explanation,  and  a 
molar  was  wrenched  from  my  jaws.  Par  paran- 
thcMy  I  am  fully  convinced  that  all  the  evils  that 
have  since  happened  to  as  splendid  a  set  of  teeth  as 
originally  ever  adorned  a  human  mouth,  are  wholly 
attributable  to  the  untimely  dislocation  of  that  one 
molar — another  illustration  of  causes  and  effects, 
upon  which  I  cannot  now  dwell.  However,  the 
operation  had  been  performed ;  and,  still  maddened 
with  pain  and  mortification,  I  hunted  in  my  purse 
for  payment.  A  circular  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
vile  Screw  ;  and  I  had  occasion  to  see  that  the  sum 
of  five  shillings  was  professionally  demanded  for  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth.  My  five-shilling-piece,  how- 
ever, had  disappeared,  upon  the  "house  that  Jack 
demoliiihcd"  principle.  I  laid  one  of  my  sovereigns 
on  the  table.  What  did  that  audacious  fellow  mean 
by  smiling  with  that  false  smile,  and  transferring 
the  sovereign  to  hus  pocket?  He  evidently  meant 
to  insinuate  that  it  was  no  more  than  his  accus- 
tomed fee.  I  have  said  that  I  was  young  and  fool- 
ish. So,  instead  of  politely  speaking  my  mind  to 
the  traitor,  I  merely  blushed  again  awkwardly,  and 
allowed  myself  to  be  bowed  out  of  the  room ;  and  I 
found  my  way  down  again  into  the  street,  minus  a 
fine  molar,  and  with  the  horrible  conviction  dawn- 
ing upon  me  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  my  bill  and  the  fare  of  "  slow  and  seedy  " 
— necessary  to  allow  me  to  escape  from  London, 
and  return  to  those  college  rooms,  whence  I  was 
bound  to  indite  my  weekly  epistle,  without  which 
detection  and  disgrace  were  inevitable — were  al- 
ready frightfully  entrenched  upon.  I  was  a  lost 
man !  My  mind  was  far  from  relieved  by  the  fur- 
ther conviction  that,  but  for  the  reckless  disregard 
of  that  poor  despised  halfpenny,  sixpence  would 
have  saved  a  shilling,  a  shilling  half-a-crown,  half-a- 
crown  five  shillings,  tive  shillings  a  pound,  and  that* 
my  sovereign  would  have  been  still  safe  in  my  purse. 
All  my  financial  misfortunes  had  arisen  simply  ''for 
the  want  of  a  half  penny  /" 

When  I  reached  the  street  my  pursuers  had  dis- 
persed.    Of  course,  my  beauteous  unknown  had 
long  since  disappeared  for  ever  in  that  treacherous 
coach.     Still  I  seemed  the  object  of  unpleasant  at- 
tention.    The  truth  slowly  dawned  upon  me  that 
my  coat  had  been  torn  up  my  back  by  the  late 
struggle  in  the  matter  of  the  crockery.     There  was 
''  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  purchase,  at  the  nearest 
i  salesman's,  a  hideous  ready-made  outer  garment. 
I  With  these  further  entrenches  upon  my  finances, 
the  smallest  hope  of  meeting  my  liabilities  would 
have  vanished,  even  had  not  all  hope  vanished  be- 
fore.    I  now  looked  upon  myself  completely  as  an 
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outcast,  a  beggar,  a  discovered  and  degraded  being. 
I  could  not  reach  Cambridge  without  an  appeal  to 
friends  or  family  for  funds.  I  was  utterly  lost  I 
^^  All  for  the  want  of  a  halfpenny  F"* 

Repentance  and  regret  were  now,  however,  vain. 
In  this  state  of  mind  I  crossed  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  found  myself  in  the  regions  of  Charing  Cross, 
wandering  despondingly  towards  my  hotel.  So  ab- 
Borbed  in  my  dilemma  was  I  that  I  no  longer  looked 
upon  any  of  the  passers-by.  What  instinct,  then, 
was  it  that  made  me  start  suddenly  and  look 
around  ?  Yes  I  it  was  again  my  fair  unknown,  who 
had  passed  me  with  another  lady.  It  was  the  same 
elegant  attire — ^the  same  charming  figure — ^the  same 
lady-like  toumure.  Again  my  reckless  fit  seized  me  1 
— and  why  should  it  not  ?  Was  I  not  utterly  lost 
already?  I  followed  once  more.  The  ladies  en- 
tered the  National  Gallery.  I  was  quickly  behind 
the  object  of  my  pursuit  in  the  first  room.  Sudden- 
ly she  turned,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise at  seeing  me.  But  that  exclamation  was 
nothing  in  intensity  to  my  own.  It  was  my  own 
mother ! — my  own  mother,  whose  youthful  elegance 
of  figure  had  often  been  the  theme  of  general  ad- 
miration, but,  probably,  had  never  before  attracted 
the  attention  of  her  son — mv  own  mother,  whom  I 
had  fancied  safely  domiciled  in  the  country !  My 
consternation,  confusion,  anguish,  I  cannot  attempt 
to  expatiate  upon  now. 

After  some  minutes  of  awkward  embarrassment, 
and  a  few  preliminary  stammered  sentences,  my 
mother  took  ray  hand,  and  spoke  kindly.  "My 
dear  John,"  she  said,  *'  should  your  father  ever  dis- 
cover that  you  have  committed  so  great  an  act  of 


disobedience,  he  woold  certainly  remoTc  you  from 
the  University  for  ever,  and  make  you  expiate  your 
fault  in  some  position  of  wretched  drudgery."  Seel 
what  great  effects  in  my  destiny  might  have  arisen 
from  one  trivial  cause.  "  But,  for  once,  I  will  con- 
ceal your  delinquency,"  she  continued,  like  a  good, 
dear,  indulgent,  liberal  little  mother,  as  she  was. 
"  I  saw  you  at  a  glance  in  the  Strand,  as,  being  for 
a  few  days  in  town,  I  passed  on  my  way  to  visit  oar 
poor  old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hewett,  who  lies  sick 
and  in  poverty  in  the  garrets  of  a  house  in  Watc^ 
loo-road,  but  thought  it  best  to  ignore  your  pres- 
ence, and  refuse  to  see  what  it  pained  me  to  we. 
Why  did  you  persist  in  following  me?"— (Could  I 
say  ?)— '*  I  then  took  a  coach,  visited  your  counns 
in  Partiament-street,  with  one  of  whom  1  have  come 
on  here.  I  little  thought  to  see  you  again;  bat 
you  seem  to  force  yourself  upon  me.  I  ought  to 
speak  harshly  to  you.  There  is  one  trait  of  your 
conduct,  however,  my  boy,  which  has  given  me 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  my  distress  about  you,  and 
bids  me  be  indulgent.  I  have  seen  you  charitably 
disposed  to  the  unfortunate."  Oh !  how  I  blushed 
at  this  unmerited  praise  I  But,  oh  I  lucky  halfpen- 
ny I  "  You  may  want  money,  my  child,  after  such 
a  journey.  Here,  take  this!"  She  thrust  a  five- 
pound  note  into  my  hand,  bless  her !  "  and  remem- 
ber, we  have  not  seen  each  other,"    We  parted. 

So  I  paid  my  hotel  bill,  and  got  back  by  "slow 
and  seedy :"  and  my  father  remained  in  ignorance 
of  my  escapade.  And  I  have  learned  neyer  again, 
by  recklessness  in  trifles,  to  plunge  myself  into  em- 
barrassment, "  all  for  the  want  of  a  halfpenny  T 
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THE    SERIOUS   JOE    MILLER. 


BY  DUDLEY   COSTELLO. 


The  wide  spread  of  intellect,  which  distinguishes 
the  present  generation  from  all  that  have  preceded 
it,  and  the  intense  desire  for  knowledge  which 
pervades  all  clanses  of  society,  have  impressed  upon 
the  writer  of  the  following  lines  the  necessity  of 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  an  educated  public  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unattempted.  Frivolity  has,  until 
now,  characterized  by  far  too  large  a  proportion  of 
our  literature,  and  familiarity  of  style  has  bred  con- 
tempt in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  readers. 
Antiquity  has  ceased  to  bo  venerated,  and  old  age 
has  been  held  in  discsteem.  Our  best  comic  authors 
have  suffered  from  this  cause — and  more  particu- 
larly one  who  is  identified,  not  only  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  with  the  daily  intercourse  and 
intimate  conversation  of  Englishmen,  in  all  our 
relations  of  life,  and  particularly — after  dinner  I  Is 
it  necessary  that  the  name  of  Joseph  Miller  should 
be  mentioned  ?  He  to  whom  we  owe  the  most,  has 
met  with  the  least  gratitude  in  return.  A  witticism 
is  uttered, — not  the  very  newest,  perhaps, — and 
straightway  the  listener  curls  his  lip,  and  scornfully 
exclaims,  **  A  Joe  I"  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  repeat 
that  which,  when  first  it  was  told,  imparted  the 
keenest  delight !  This  false  feeling  arises,  not  from 
any  defect  in  the  jokes  themselves,  but  from  the 
manner  of  putting  them ;  and  this  we  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  system,  to  remedy. 

Instead  of  descending  to  the  common-place  level 
of  prose,  it  is  our  intention  to  raise  the  respected 
Miller  to  the  dignity  of  blank-verse ;  to  impart  a 


tone  of  lofty  sentiment  to  the  exordium  which 
heralds  his  poignant  anecdotes,  and  by  the  force  of 
startling  antithesis,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
witticism. 

With  this  view,  the  following  specimens  are  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  discerning  public. 

THE  MA8QUEBADK 
^Tis  merry  in  Lord  William^s  hall  to-night ; 
The  dance,  the  song,  the  garlands,  and  the  lamps. 
Make  night  a  summer  day.    Fair  forms  are  there, 
Graceful  as  houris  fresh  from  Paradise. 
The  guests  arc  clothed  in  garbs  of  manv  lands : 
The  Pole,  the  Russ,  the  Turk,  the  Highlander, 
With  step  majestic  tread  the  marble  floor; 
And  diamonds  flash  from  many  a  haughty  brov; 
And  all  is  pride,  and  pomp,  and  revelry. 
The  board  is  glittering  with  a  gorgeous  pile 
Of  viands,  form'd  to  lure  the  appetite. 
And  make  the  anchorite  forget  his  vow. 
One  sat  beside  that  table. 

He  was  pale — 
As  though  the  blight  of  sorrow  had  too  soon 
PassM  o^er  the  blossom  of  his  youthful  hopes : 
His  glance  was  wand*ring  and  irresolute. 
As  if  he  sought — and  found  not.    By  his  garb, 
You  might  have  said  Armenia  called  him  son — 
Ample  his  sleeve,  and  largo  his  mantlets  folds. 
Sudden  a  flash,  as  of  a  gem  illumined. 
Broke  from  his  eye ;  his  hand  with  rapid  motion 
Clutches  some  object,  and  again  supine 
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Snks  into  quietude : — bat  .where  it  ptas'd 
There  is  a  Toid — a  space — ^where  something  was, 

And  is  no  more! 

Who  gazes  fixedly, 
As  though  the  scowl  of  hate  were  in  that  look? 
Snspiclonr— of  a  nameless  character — 
Guiis  the  sardonic  look,  and  sharp  and  fierce 
Flow  forth  the  words  from  that  envenomed  tongue, 
As,  seizing  from  the  board  a  vase  brimful 
T*  o'erflowing, — ^he  accosted  the  Armenian, 
And,  dashing  the  contents  into  his  breast, 
ExcIaimM,  *^  Perhaps, — as  you  have  $tolen  thefowU^ 
You*d  like  some  melted  butter  with  them,  sir  V^ 

THE  CABAC. 

Kmr  blew  the  blast  across  the  dreary  waste, 

The  driving  sleet,  and  cold,  sharp  piercing  rain, 

Beat  in  the  travHler^s  face,  and  numbM  his  limbs. 

As  onward  still  he  sped,  to  gain  the  roof 

Where  he  might  safely  house ; — the  prowling  woli^ 

Alone  abroad,  howl'd  wildly  for  his  prey. 

And  mockM  the  watery  moon  that  gleamM  above. 

Anselmo  stood  within  his  ancient  hall : 
He  paced  the  marble  floor, — then  wistfully 
Tum'd  his  dark  eyes  to  where  no  cheerful  blaze 
GleamM  forth  as  it  was  wont ; — ^his  household  gods 
Were  shivered  all ;  gloom  darkenM  o^er  his  hearth. 
And  desolation  reign'd,  where  once  was  Joy ! 

Sadden  the  trampling  of  a  steed  was  heard ; 

The  loud-toned  bell  gave  warning  of  approach ; 

The  portal  opened. — ^Dripping,  from  the  storm, 

A  stranger  entered ;  from  his  vest  he  drew 

A  scroll,  inscribed  with  mystic  characters : 

**  Behold,"  he  cried,  "  this  token  of  my  zeal ! 

I  come  but  now,  from  yonder  distant  mart. 

To  tell  thee  that  a  carac,  long  consignM, 

Has  safely  made  the  port — and  there  she  lies. 

Her  precious  cargo  waiting  thy  award. 

But  His  a  costly  price  thoult  have  to  pay 

For  what  thou  lack'st ; — eoale  now  are  coaU  indeed,^ 

Anselmo^s  brow  grew  dark,  his  breath  came  short ; 

He  seized  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand. 

And  gazed  upon  those  characters  of  fire — 

Then,  with  a  scowl  of  fearful  augury. 

He  slowly  muttered  to  the  messenger, 

"  Tm  glad  His  so— the  hist  you  sent  were  elaiee  r 

THE  ILLUMINATION. 

London  was  in  a  blaze — ^great  Wellington 

Had  made  his  name  immortal,  and  the  swords     « 

Of  our  brave  warriprs  had  done  mighty  things ; 

The  enemy  was  crush'd,  and  Victory 

Raised  her  enamelled  crest,  and  crow*d  for  joy ! 

London  was  in  a  bhize — Saint  Jameses  Street 
Was  all  one  meteor,  gems  of  ev'ry  hue 
Sent  forth  their  flashing  coruscations  round, 
In  myriad  lamps  of  letters,  stars,  and  sims. 
A  shouting  multitude  is  gazing  upward : 
Twould  seem  as  if  the  world  had  but  one  mouth. 
And  that  was  open  in  amazed  delight. 
One  window — window  did  I  say — a  score 
Of  crystal  casements  glittered  like  a  lake 
On  which  the  planets  shine.    'Twas  in  a  house 
Where  even  in  daylight  rainbow  hues  were  seen 
On  Tases  ranged  in  rows  symmetrical : 
Mysterious  forma  of  instruments  were  there, 


Such  as  the  Druids  in  their  sacred  rites 
Migfat  well  have  used.    Within— but  let  me  not 
Lift  the  dim  curtain  firom  that  secret  place — 
Tis  with  the  windows  of  that  temple  now 
I  have  to  do :  and  so  had  he,  yon  chief, 
Whose  brawny  arm  is  raised  with  fell  intent ; 
Whose  hands  grasp  missiles  dangerous  and  dire, 
While  with  a  force  worthy  a  Titan^s  strength. 
He  dashM  them  at  th*  illuminated  windows. 

Loud 
And  terrible  the  crash ;  pane  after  pane 
Fell  rattling  down,  lamp  followM  blazing  lamp. 
In  wild  confusion — ^fired  with  ficndlike  rage. 
The  giant,  maddenM  with  his  first  success. 
Pursued  his  proud  advantage.    All  had  felt 
His  vengeance,  when  a  blow,  quick,  heavy,  teOing, 
Game  down  upon  him  with  the  speed  of  light. 
**  Why  do  you  break  my  windows,  rufllan,  say  f* 
ExclaimM  a  voice — "  Because  I  am  a  glazier,** 
Returned  the  Titan,  with  a  fiendish  laugh. 
*'  And  I  a  surgeon,"  cried  the  enraged  assailant ; 
"  And  for  this  cause  'tis  mine  to  break  thy  head.* 

THE  LANE. 

*TwAS  a  green  lane,  the  primrose  was  in  bloom, 
And  the  sweet  violet,  with  purple  blush, 
Starred  evVy  bank :  the  hawthorn  hedges  gave 
Their  perfumed  garlands  to  the  flattering  wind 
That  fondled  them :  the  golden  buttercup 
And  white-ray*d  daisy  looked  up  from  the  grass. 
Emerald  and  glistening  with  the  morning's  tears. 
The  steer,  with  spotted  hide,  peep'd  o*er  the  fence. 
And  low*d  a  welcome  to  the  rising  day ; 
The  tit  sprang  from  a  tmy  twig,  and  woke 
A  fairy  lay  of  love ;  the  fleecy  flock 
Their  ceaseless  labor,  *midst  the  thymy  mead, 
Pursued,  with  heads  bent  down,  as  though  they 

sought 
Some  treasure  strewM  along  the  flow'ry  way. 
Thrice  happy  searchers !  finding  what  they  seek. 
Food— ever  food — fragrant  and  fresh  and  springing. 
Like  youthful  hopes  and  wishes. 

Who  approaches. 
With  buoyant  step  and  countenance,  where  blend 
Tlie  rich  vermilion  and  the  purple  tint 
Of  health  and  exercise  ?    Young  boy,  thy  face 
Is  round  and  ruddy,  and  thy  garments  scarce 
Conceal  those  limbs  robust  and  strongly  knit. 
There  is  a  sparkle  in  that  eye  of  thine 
Biight  make  the  warbler  on  his  topmost  bough 
Tremble  for  those  witbdn  the  downy  nest. 

Another  form  comes  pacing  fVom  afar. 
Severe  and  lordly,  portly  and  austere : 
In  sable  clad,  and  hat  of  mystic  form, 
Bespeaking  reverence. 

But  no  sign  of  awe 
That  blooming  boy  displays — he  passes  on — 
Yes,  on — nor  turns  aside,  nor  bows  his  head. 
But  whistling,  runs  as  though  no  clergyman 
Existed  under  Nature's  canopy  1 
*'  Ill-nurtured  urchin !"  cries  the  reverend  man, 
*'  Methinks  that  thou  art  better  fed  than  taught"^ 

The  boy  of  rosy  countenance  tum'd  round. 
And  with  a  glance  in  which  respect  was  not. 
And  an  unfolding  of  his  fingers  four 
And  thumb  depress'd,  placed  on  his  curling  nose. 
Replied — **  You're  right  for  once,  old  gentieman ; 
For  mother  feeds  me,  and  /m  toMffht  by  fou  r 
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WmMSICAUTIES  OF  ROBERT  WILLIAM  ELLISTON. 


TROM  TARI0U8  BOURCXS. 


Robert  William  Elliston  was  the  most  gentle- 
manly  comedian  upon  the  stage.  In  the  warm- 
heartedf  eccentric  heroes  of  the  sterling  comedies 
he  has  never  been  excelled ;  and  his  success  in  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer,  in  Colman^s  play  of  The  Iron 
Chest,  after  John  Eenible  had  failed  in  it,  stamped 
him  as  a  tragedian  of  considerable  pretension.  He 
afterwards  went  through  the  whole  range  of  first- 
rate  parts,  but  I  must  confess  that  his  tragedy  al- 
ways seemed  vapid  and  heavy,  even  in  his  proud 
and  palmy  days.  He  had  a  pompous  delivery  in  all 
serious  characters,  with  a  labored  and  frequent  em- 
phasis; and  the  beautiful  language  of  Shakspere 
came  from  his  mouth  like  the  fustian  of  modem 
melo-drama.  He  played  for  some  time  at  London 
and  Bath  upon  alternate  nights,  travelling  each  day 
a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles ;  this 
procured  him  the  name  of  *'  the  telegraph  actor." 
He  was  at  all  times  an  industrious  and  persevering 
wan,  honest  in  his  payments  when  he  could,  but 
too  often  lavish  of  promises  which  he  never  intend- 
ed to  perform.  As  an  actor  of  first-rate  talent,  he 
was  deservedly  a  general  favorite ;  but  as  a  man- 
ager, no  man  could  be  more  despised.  His  domi- 
neering temper  involved  him  in  continual  strife. 
His  management  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  marked 
with  an  eternal  string  of  police  cases,  horse-whip- 
pings, squabbles  and  fights;  yet  he  was  without 
animosity  in  his  disposition,  and  in  social  life  was 
bland,  conversational,  and  agreeable. 

Elliston  had  a  rage — a  passion — a  perfect  mania 
for  addressing  the  audience,  which  he  did  most  im- 
pudently, and  generally  most  effectually.  He  was 
once  manager  of  the  Olympic,  a  band-box  theatre, 
with  a  small  pit  then  enclosed,  and  not  bigger  than 
a  decent-sized  drawing-room.  The  house  had  been 
moderately  attended  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing in  question,  but  the  second  or  half-price  cus- 
tomers crammed  it  to  suffocation.  The  pit  was  so 
full  that  many  persons  became  alarmed,  and  en- 
deavored to  climb  into  the  boxes ;  but  as  they  were 
already  sufficiently  crowded,  the  intruders  were 
pushed  back  again,  and  the  con^ion  became  up- 
roarious. EllL«»ton  was  acting  the  hero  in  Moncrieff^s 
drama  of  "  Rochester."  He  was  on  the  stage,  sing- 
ing or  endeavoring  to  sing  to  his  lady-love,  the 
ballad  of  **  I  love  thee,  and  that  is  enough."  The 
over-crowded  pititcs  were  too  noisy  to  be  passed 
over.  Dropping  the  lady's  hand,  and  advancing  to 
the  very  front  of  the  stage,  he  looked  all  around 
with  an  authoritative  and  school-master  sort  of 
stare,  and  in  a  pompous  manner  said,  '*  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  disgraceful  disturbance?"  "Too 
full-— over-crowded, — shame ! — shame ! — robbery ! 
give  us  back  our  money !"  were  some  of  the  numer- 
ous responses.  "  Do  I  understand  aright,  that  you 
complain  of  the  house  being  too  full  ?  Who  dare 
assert  it  ?" — and  he  drew  himself  up  as  if  he  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  any  one  could  contradict 
him.  *'  I  do,"  said  a  gentleman  in  the  pit ;  "  there 
are  more  of  us  here  now  than  the  place  was  ever 
intended  to  hold,  and  your  door-keepers  still  keep 
admitting  others."  Elliston  pointed  his  finger  at 
the  speaker,  and  thus  addressed  him :  **  How  dare 
you,  sir,  contradict  me  in  my  mm  house  f  I  say 
the  pit  is  not  too  full ;  and  to  your  confusion  I  say 


it,  that  I  have  had  one  hundred  pounds  more  in 
that  pit  than  there  is  at  the  present  moment."  The 
barefaced  effrontery  of  this  lie  absolutely  dumb* 
founded  the  audience.  The  pit  never  held  twenty 
pounds  at  any  one  time.  Before  the  collecting 
wrath  could  explode,  Elliston  turned  round  to  his 
companion,  and  taking  her  hand  with  his  blandest 
and  most  insinuating  smile,  resumed  the  refrain  of 
his  song. — "  £-e-e-enough — e-e-e-enough — and  that 
— and  that  is — enough."  The  tnoi^tion  was  so  ab- 
rupt, and  the  words  so  ridiculously  appropriate, 
that  the  thunder-cloud  burst  in  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  the  over-crowded  audience  settled  legs  as  well 
as  they  could. 

While  he  was  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  some 
comedy  failed  upon  the  first  representation,  and  was 
most  unequivocally  damned.  It  was  close  upon  the 
time  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  potato-crop.  Elliston  was  annoyed  at 
the  non-success  of  the  piece.  He  expected  it  would 
have  had  a  long  run,  and  have  brought  money  to 
the  treasury.  He  therefore  insisted  on  one  of  the 
performers  announcing  it  for  further  representation. 
The  audience  felt  insulted,  and  raised  a  cry  of 
"  Manager !"  He  threw  open  the  stage-door,  and 
stalked  on.  "  What  is  the  reason  you  have  con- 
demned this  comedy?  I  am  a  better  judge  of 
plays  than  you  can  be,  and  I  aver  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent play,  a  capital  play,  and  it  must  and  shall  be 
again  performed."  He  retired  toward  the  stage 
door ;  a  roar  of  indignation  followed  him.  He  felt 
he  had  gone  too  far.  The  yells  were  redoubled ; 
he  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  chandeliers ;  so 
drawing  out  his  white  cambric  handkerchief,  an  ex- 
cellent adjunct  when  you  wish  to  be  pathetic,  be 
advanced  again  to  the  front,  assuming  a  penitential 
and  deprecatory  air.  The  groans  were  loud  and 
long,  but  he  kept  his  ground,  looking  beseechingly 
to  the  right  and  left.  He  triumphed ;  a  pause  en- 
sued, when  he  began:  "My  countrymen! — thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  are  now  starving  in 
Ireland.  A  Benefit  will  take  place  at  this  theatre 
in  the  course  of  next  week,  when  I  shall  present 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds  to  the  committee  ap^ 
pointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  their  reliefl 
When  I  appeal  to  you  as  Englishmen  for  coopera- 
tion in  this  glorious  cause,  my  heart  tells  me  that 
I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain."  A  burst  of  approbation 
fallowed ;  John  Bull  was  tickled ;  the  insult  for- 
given ;  and  Elliston  retired  amidst  loud  and  vehe- 
ment shouts  of  applause. 

In  the  stage  representation  of  Oeorgc  the  Fourth's 
coronation,  which  ran  some  two  or  three  hundred 
nights,  Elliston  personated  the  King.  This  spectacle 
was  produced  with  extraordinary  splendor ;  the  prin- 
cipal actors  walked  in  procession  as  members  of  the 
Royal  Family ;  a  platform  extended  across  the  ira- 
mcnse  pit;  and  the  mimic  monarch,  gorgeously 
dressed  in  exact  imitation  of  his  royal  patron, 
marched  over  the  heads  of  that  portion  of  the  au- 
dience, and  received  the  shouts  of  applause  and  the 
homage  of  his  acted  subjects,  with  a  graceful  and 
dignified  acknowledgment.  The  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  all  this  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  ** 
of  kingly  assumption,  nunglmg  with  the  fUmes  of 
much  brandy  and  water,  and  the  natural  hauteur  of 
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his  managerial  dignity,  so  conglomerated  our  actor*s 
ideas,  that  he  frequently  fimcied  himself  the  mon- 
arch he  was  representing.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
offered  to  confer  the  dignity  of  knighthood  upon 
his  stage  manager,  steady  John  Cooper ;  but  if  the 
proposal  was  ever  made,  it  must  have  been  when 
Elliston  was  most  royally  drunk.  More  than  once 
did  he  leave  the  crowd  of  kneeling  courtiers,  and 
advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  extend  his  arms 
toward  the  audience  as  if  in  the  act  of  benediction, 
and  say,  *'  God  bless  you,  my  people  I^' 

So  finnly  was  this  impression  of  royalty  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  this  eccentric  man,  or  so  agreeable  was 
the  assumption  to  his  usual  pomposity,  that  it  would 
frequently  appear,  even  in  matters  of  business, — 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  too,  when  charity 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  spiritual  move- 
ment could  scarcely  have  commenced.  A  boy  was 
sent  to  him  with  a  note  from  a  friend,  requesting  a 
free  admission  for  the  evening.  He  waved  his  hand 
and  said,  in  a  dignified  voice,  **  Child,  quit  the 
council  chamber ;  we  cannot  now  receive  petitions.^* 

This  regal  display  procured  him  the  title  of  King 
Robert  William,  and  even  hi»  friends  nick-named 
him  His  Majesty.  A  curious  remark  by  old  Spring, 
the  box-book  keeper,  added  to  the  jeer.  At  this  time 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  large  houses  was  car- 
ried to  extremes.  An  habitual  frequenter  met 
Spring  in  the  lobby  of  Drury  one  evening,  and  ac- 
costed him  with,  ^*  Well,  Spring,  what  sort  of  a 
house  have  you  to-night? — pretty  full,  eh  ?''  "  Mid- 
dling, my  dear,  sir,  middling ;  that  is,  not  very  good ; 
but  we  don*t  grumble ;  indeed  we  have  no  right  to 
grumble.  God  is  very  good  to  us,  for  they  have  a 
miserable  house  at  Covent  Garden.**  The  wags 
said,  with  more  wit  than  reverence,  that  Drury  was 
managed  by  a  monarch,  and  patronized  by  Provi- 
dence. 

Richard  the  Third  was  reproduced  under  £lIiston*s 
management,  with  a  revision  of  text,  and  a  total 
alteration  in  the  usual  style  of  dress.  Soane  pro- 
duced his  authorities,  and  Kean  jumped  about  in 
an  iron  skull-cap  and  a  ^*  close-bodied  gown,  the 
sleeves  curiously  cut,**  looking  more  like  a  Tartar 
amazon  than  the  Richard  of  our  idea.  Elliston  ap-  i 
peared  as  Richmond  in  a  new  suit  of  shining  armor, 
and  strutted  about  the  stage,  grasping  a  terrific 
pole-axe  and  a  bright  shield,— very  much  to  his 
own  delight,  Kean*s  annoyance,  and  the  amusement 
of  the  audience.  In  the  last  scene,  when  Harry 
Tudor  inquires  of  his  friend,  Lord  Stanley,  after  his 
son,  the  safety  of  whose  head  had  been  threatened 
by  the  tyrant,  Elliston  should  have  said: 

Pray  tell  me,  i«  young  Oeorge  Stanley  living? 

To  which  the  grateful  parent  replies: 

He  is,  my  liege,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town. 

Mr.  Powel,  a  respectable  veteran,  played  Lord 
Stanley.  He  was  the  usual  representative  of  gray- 
headed  pappies,  quiet  old  guardians,  and  fifth  act 
uncles.  He  was  always  scrupulously  perfect,  but 
could  no  more  go  out  of  his  way,  even  to  the  altera- 
tion of  a  syllable,  than  he  could  have  walked  up  a 
rope  stretched  from  the  stage  to  the  gallery,  in  the 
style  of  that  god  of  grace  and  agility,  Herr  Cline. 
Elliston,  instead  of  asking  Powell  if  young  Stanley 
was  living,  said 

Is  young  Oeorge  Stanley  tiainf 

To  which  Powell  replied,  with  his  usual  accuracy : 

iTd  if,  my  liegi^  and  safb  in  Leicester  town. 


The  audience  roared,  and  Kean,  lying  on  the 
stage  as  the  dead  tyrant,  muttered  an  emphatic 
oath,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  firont  rows  of 
the  pit. 

Elliston  was  told  of  his  error.  Upon  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  piece,  Wilmot,  the  prompter,  cautioned 
him  before  he  went  on,  and  repeated  the  words  of 
the  line  to  him  that  he  might  impress  them  upon 
his  memory:  "Not  slaiuy  sir,  but  living^ — ^young 
Stanley  was  not  killed.**  "  No,  no, — ^I  know,  sir, — 
I  know,**  said  Elliston ;  **  d*ye  think  I  am  drunk,  or 
a  fool  ?*'  On  he  went,  and  inquired  of  the  elder 
Stanley  if  his  son  was — missing!  and  Powell  an- 
swered, with  painfhl  correctness : 

He  la,  my  liege,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town. 

When  the  queen  of  ballad  singers,  Mrs.  Bland,  was 
unable  to  pursue  her  professional  exertions,  Ellis- 
ton gave  her  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  and  all  the 
talent  in  the  metropolis  volunteered  assistance  to 
help  an  old  favorite.  Mathews  sang  a  couple  of 
songs.  Through  some  fault  in  the  arrangements, 
all  the  rest  of  the  intermediate  amusements  were 
over  before  Mathews*  first  song  came  on.  He  sang 
it,  and  was  encored.  *'Now  what  nextf*  said 
Mathews. 

"Why,  my  dear  boy,**  replied  Elliston,  "my 
stupid  blundering  prompter  has  made  a  little  mis- 
take,— a  small  error.  We  have  nothing  now  but 
your  other  song  and  the  farce.** 

"  D it,  sir,**  said  Mathews,  who  was  always 

irritable  in  business,  "  I  can*t  and  won*t  sing  two 
comic  songs  close  together.  There  must  be  some- 
thing between  them  to  relieve  the  thing.  Nobody 
■serves  up  two  courses  at  dinner,  exactly  alike,  one 
after  the  other;  besides,  I  want  to  change  my 
dress.*' 

"  Never  mind  dressing,  my  dear  boy ;  the  same 
dress  will  do  for  both.** 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Elliston,  by  *  Never 
mind  dressing?*  Sir,  I  always  mind  dressing. 
When  you  give  a  dinner,  and  send  down  the  vem- 
son  and  the  salmon  to  the  cook,  do  you  say  *  Never 
mind  the  drening^^  or  do  you  tell  her  that  the  same 
dressing  will  do  for  both.  This  stupid  business  is 
done  on  purpose  to  tease  me.  Hop  on  and  sing  a 
long  song,  and  then  hop  off.  Encored,  and  hop  on, 
and  sing  it  again.  Hop  off,  out  of  wind,  fagged  to 
death,  and  then  you  want  me  to  hop  on  again,  and 
sing  another  d d  long  song.** 

"  But  on  a  night  like  this— charity "" 

"Curse  charity!  Charity  begins  at  home.  I 
said  Fd  sing,  and'  I  will ;  but  you  don't  want  me  to 
be  all  night  singing,  and  hopping,  and  screeching, 
like  a  lame  parrot.  It*8  done  on  purpose.  I  did  sav 
Td  never  enter  your  plaguy  patent  theatres  again. ' 

"  Well,  what  time  do  you  want  ?** 

"  Ten  minutes  to  change  mv  dress.*' 

"  You  shaU  have  it." 

"But  how? — ^the  curtain  has  been  down  five 
minutes  now  ;  can*t  keep  them  waiting  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  nothing  doing.  They'll  pull  up  the 
benches, — ^pelt  roe, — knock  my  eye  out, — serve  me 
right, — ^I  had  no  business  to  come.** 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Mathews,  go  and  dress;  Fll 
keep  them  in  a  good  humor  for  you ;  Fll  make  a 
speech  r 

Mathews  went  to  his  dressing  room,  and  Elliston 
took  out  his  watch.  He  suffered  three  minutes  more 
to  elapse,  then,  with  his  watch  concealed  in  the 
palm  of  one  hand,  and  his  white  handkerchief  in 
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the  otbcr,  he  graTel;  threw  open  Ihe  Btagc  door, 
and  wdked  slowly  lo  the  teotro  of  the  stage.  A 
round  of  applause,  three  dignified  liova,  and  a 
■hort  pBUSe.  Id  hia  usual  grnndiloqueDt  Htyle,  he 
thanked  them  for  their  presence  on  that  etcning, 
tn  the  Dune  of  their  old  favorite,  Mrs,  Bland,  »ho 
«aa  deeirous  gf  evincing  her  gratitude  for  their 
heart-cheering  generosilj'.  He  glanci'd  aX  liie  wnleh, 
and  to  the  King;  Ijut  as  Matheirs  was  not  there, 
he  fell  bound  to  proceed.  Me  spoke  of  the  uncer- 
tun  tenure  of  an  actor's  pron>erit}r, — man;  chances 
irf  dreadful  vicissitudes, — no  rcaoureo  when  faculties 
fail.  Anotiier  glance  at  watch  and  wiug.  lie  ad- 
verted to  the  extra  talent  he  had  the  honor  of 
offering  to  their  notice  (hat  evening, — instanced 
Uothews,  who  was  the  first  on  such  occasions  to 
evince  a  promptitude  truly  praiseworthj.  ("  Curse 
him,  he's  not  ready  jet!")  Re  then  congratulated 
the  audience  upon  seeing  tills  popular  comedian 
once  more  ou  the  hoards  of  a  theatre  royal ;  ho|)ed 
tiw;  arnuigementa  of  the  eveuing  were  enlirelv  to 


(Ten 
with  a  splendid  peroration,  he  bowed  h 
amidst  thunders  of  applause.  "  There,"  Mid  he  to 
Mathews,  who  had  Just  arrived  at  the  wing,  andwii 
greeted  Kith  b  hearty  lUp  on  the  back, — "then, 
li»iten  to  that — now,  my  grumbler,  go  on  and  riic. 
They  are  in  a  better  humor  than  ever ;  mv  ipera 
against  your  song  foe  neit  week's  receipts.'' 

In  Ibe  old  Drurj  Laoe  theatre,  many  of  tbe 
dressing-rooms  were  level  with  the  landiug  benWfa 
the  stage.  During  the  representation  of  some  pien, 
wherein  Dowton  had  lo  be  lowered  bj  meusof  a 
trap  through  the  stage,  his  face  being  tunicd  t*-. 
wards  the  audience,  EUiston  and  De  Camp,  w1u> 
were  conceoled  below,  had  provided  thciDMliM 
with  small  rattan  canes,  and  aa  their  brother  acw. 
who  was  playing  a  serious  part,  waa  slowly  descMil- 
ing  to  solemn  music,  they  applied  their  stick*  dioip- 
ly  and  raindlv  to  the  thi'ulj-clad  calves  of  his  lep. 
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*oor  Dowton,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  look  as  digni- 
led  and  intrcnchant  as  a  ghost,  smarting  under  the 
lain,  could  scarcely  refrain  the  expression  of  it  by 
.  positive  screech,  whilst  he  curveted  with  his 
leelfl,  like  a  horse  in  Duncan^s  arena.  Choking 
rith  rage,  he  was  at  length  wholly  let  down,  and 
leing  now  completely  out  of  sight  of  the  audience, 
le  looked  earnestly  round  to  discover  the  base  per- 
letrators  of  the  violence.  Elliston  and  his  com- 
Minion  had  of  course  absconded — ^it  was  to  decamp 
rith  each  of  them;  but  at  this  moment  Charles 
loUand,  dressed  to  the  very  finish  of  fashion,  wor- 
hy  of  Cibber  himself,  was  crossing  from  one  of 
he  rooms.  The  enraged  actor,  mistaking  his  man, 
Ad  believing,  by  HoUand^s  imperturbability  of  man- 
ler,  he  was  in  fact  the  real  offender,  seized  a  mop 
X  that  moment  immersed  in  most  unseemly  water. 
Ad  thrusting  it  in  his  face,  utterly  destroyed  wig, 
ufflea,  point  lace,  and  every  particular  of  his  ela- 
lorate  attire.  In  vain  Holland  protested  his  inno- 
ence,  and  implored  for  mercy  —  his  cries  only 
rhetted  the  appetite  of  the  other^s  revenge,  and 
.gain  and  again  the  saturated  mop  was  at  work  on 
is  finery.  Somewhat  appeased  at  last,  Dowton 
[uitted  his  victim;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the 
irompter's  bell  had  announced  the  commencement 
f  the  piece  in  which  Holland  was  to  have  appeared. 
¥liat  was  to  be  done  ?  The  drama  was  proceeding 
—Holland  already  called  to  the  stage !  All  was  con- 
usion  thrice  confounded.  An  apology  for  ^^the 
udden  indisposition  of  Mr,  Holland'''*  was  made, 
nd  the  public  informed  that  De  Camp  had  **  kindly 
tndertaken  to  go  on  for  the  part  /" 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  resid- 
d  a  Mr.  Sims,  an  opulent  woollen-draper — a  m^n 
if  strict  probity  in  all  transactions  of  life — whose 
x;tive  benevolence  and  unassailable  good  humor, 
lad  acquired  to  him  the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of 
^uaintances. 

This  personage  was  a  bachelor,  and  at  this  time 
.bout  stxtv-five  years  of  age.  His  figure  was  tall, 
lis  step  airy,  his  deportment  the  flower  of  polite- 
leas,  and  in  disputes  he  was  the  very  Atticus  of 
larties.  His  dress  was  usually  a  suit  of  gray ;  and 
ds  hair,  of  which  there  was  a  profusion,  being  per- 
ectly  white,  whereunto  a  queue  appended,  gave 
dm  somewhat  of  a  Sir  Joshua  contour ;  though 
»erhape  he  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  more 
Qodem  portrait  of  that  precise  merchant,  as  per- 
onated  by  the  late  Mr.  Terry,  in  Poole's  admirable 
Ittle  comedy  of  "  Simpson  and  Co." 

While  he  paid  a  marked  deference  to  all  men's 
(pinions,  he  had  a  mistrust  of  his  own,  which  was 
ingularly  curious.  On  a  sudden  torrent,  for  in- 
tance,  which  some  people  would  denominate  **  cats 
Ad  dogs,'*  he  would  merely  appreJwnd  thai  it  rained ; 
Ad  if  the  house  were  as  suddenly  enveloped  in  flame, 
le  would  suggest  the  exp^iency  of  quitting  the  tene- 
nent.  His  respect  for  the  other  sex  was  so  pro- 
bund,  as  to  keep  in  awful  subjection  every  gentler 
mpulse  of  the  bosom — for  he  was  far  from  a  wo- 
oan-hater ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  not  honor 
hem  too  highly ;  but  it  was  all  honor. 

His  '*  menage  ^  consisted  of  a  duplicate  female 
attendant,  that  is,  two  separate  beings,  but  with 
trains  under  the  same  meridian,  whoso  autumnal 
ime  of  life,  and  counterpart  in  attire,  rendered 
hem  perfectly  homogeneous. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sims  was  a  pain- 
hi  precision  in  all  things.  His  hat  always  occupied 
be  left  peg  in  respect  of  his  coat.    His  parlor  fur- 


niture was  cased  in  cotton  covers,  which  covers 
were  again  involuted  by  divers  sheets  of  brown 
paper,  resembline  the  pendant  patterns  in  a  tailor's 
shop.  Every  thing,  according  to  him,  was  "to 
wear  even  ;*'  if  he  pulled  this  bell-rope  on  the  first 
occasion,  he  would  bear  in  mind  to  handle  that  on 
the  second ;  every  chair,  tea-cup,  and  silver  spoon, 
had  its  day  of  labor  and  relaxation ;  and  had  he 
discovered  that,  by  misadventure,  he  had  worn  a 
pair  of  shoes  or  gray  stockings  out  of  turn,  ho  would 
positively  have  lost  his  stomach. 

In  his  dressing-room,  he  was  constantly  attended 
by  his  two  waiting-women ;  not  that  he  actually  re- 
quired the  services  of  both,  but  by  such  means  the 
reputation  of  each  was  kept  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  and,  to  conclude,  whenever  he  retired  to  bed, 
he  invariably  crept  up  the  foot  of  it,  that  his  linen 
might  be  without  a  wrinkle. 

It  may  not  at  once  appear,  how  any  sympathies 
could  have  existed  between  a  Milesian  like  Elliston 
and  such  a  character  as  this ;  but  Mr.  Sims  was  by 
no  means  an  ascetic:  he  was  never  as  wise  as 
Ximenes,  and  not  always  as  moderate  as  Fleurv ; 
and  in  respect  of  his  little  indulgences,  like  the 
country  wench,  he  looked  very  much  as  though  he 
had  rather  sin  again  than  repent.  And  why  not  ? 
an  extra  glass  of  punch,  or  a  visit  prolonged  to  mid- 
night, constituted  his  excess ;  though  once,  indeed, 
he  had  been  known  to  have  so  far  mystified  himself^ 
as  to  toast  a  certain  female  of  no  extraordinary  vir- 
tue, in  a  tumbler  of  toddy.  He,  however,  confessed 
he  went  for  three  days  unshaved,  from  the  above 
event,  as  he  had  not  the  assurance  to  look  on  him- 
self in  the  glass,  after  so  peccant  an  action. 

Mr.  Sims  was  fond  of  a  play,  and  had  some  taste 
for  the  drama.  He  had  seen  the  l^st  actors  of 
Garrick's  day,  and  could  talk  critically  on  the  ge- 
nius of  **  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Mr.  Sims,  therefore, 
became,  with  other  Bath  people,  known  to  the  Ellis- 
ton  family. 

Mrs.  Elliston  being  absent  for  a  few  days  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Collins,  Elliston  was  consequently  left 
at  Bath,  engargon.  On  one  of  his  widowed  after- 
noons, his  knocker  announced  some  visitor,  and 
Mr.  Sims  himself  deferentially  entered. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Elliston,''  cried  he,  as  he  advanced, 
with  a  step  lighter  than  a  roebuck,  **  have  I  indeed 
caught  you  ? — this  is  charming ! — and  how  well  you 
look  I  Listen :  I  promised  your  excellent  wife  to 
have  an  eye  on  you  during  her  absence,  and  so  I 
will,  for  you  positively  must — ^must,  I  say,  dine  with 
mo  to-day." 

**  Dine  with  you,  Mr.  Sims  ?"  exclaimed  Elliston, 
in  a  tone  which  must  have  been  truly  comic.  "  My 
good  Mr.  Sims ^ 

" Nay,  nay — ^I  shall  be  downright  riotous  if 

I  hear  any  excuses.  I  absolutely  must — must  have 
you.  In  fact,"  continued  he,  making  a  leg,  as  he 
advanced,  and  tapping  the  tip  of  his  left  fore-finger 
with  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the  right, 
**  my  dinner  is  already  ordered — ^within  one  hour 
will  bo  served — see,  with  what  little  ceremony  I 
treat  you." 

There  was  something  irresistibly  grotesque  even 
in  the  proposition ;  for  though  Mr.  Sims  was  by  no 
means  a  stranger  in  the  house,  yet  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  a  tite-d-tete  repast  with  the  precise  woollen- 
draper,  appeared  one  of  those  things  which,  al- 
though clearly  possible,  had  still  never  yet  been 
known  to  have  transpired.  As  for  instance,  A  man 
shall  not  marry  his  grandmother. 
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**To-d&yI  said  yoa,  worthy  neighbor?"  demand- 
ed Ellifiton,  as  he  passed  his  hand  thoushtfully 
across  his  forehead-— *^  to-day — that  is — this  day 


is- 


n 


ii 


Thursday,  I  would  suggest/*  interposed  Sims, 
most  apologetically. 

**  Just  so ;  and  here  comes  my  friend  Quick,  who 
reminds  me  of  his  promised  visit.  Dinner  on  table 
punctually  at  five — "  continued  Elliston,  addressing 
himself  to  Quick,  just  as  he  entered — **  not  a  minute 
later;"  which  was  of  course  the  first  notice  the 
other  had  had  at  all  of  the  nuitter,  while  Elliston 
himself  was  quite  aware  he  had  not  a  solitary  cutlet 
in  the  house. 

"  But — but — ^  interrupted  Sims,  with  his  fingers 
as  before — "  my  humble  fare  is  preparing—is  nearly 

ready " 

—  And  will  be  excellent  when  eaten  cold  to- 


il 


morrow,"  rejoined  Elliston;  "but  to-day — ^to-day, 
Sims,  you  are  my  guest  P 

The  draper  having  recovered  from  the  shock 
which  these  words  occasioned,  was  evidently  as 
pleased  as  Punch  at  the  proposition,  though  he 
.looked  on  the  aflair  as  one  of  the  maddest  pranks 
ever  yet  attempted — quite  a  Camelford  exploit  of 
that  day,  or  Waterford  of  the  present ;  the  chal- 
lenge, however,  he  accepted,  but  to  no  one^s  sur- 
prise more  than  his  own. 

**  I  will  at  least  apprise  my  domestics,"  said  Sims, 
catching  up  his  hat  and  cane,  with  the  intention  of 
tripping  off  to  his  own  abode ;  but  Elliston,  grasp- 
ing his  arm  with  considerable  melodramatic  effect, 
said,  "Not  so,  friend  Sims;  this  is  a  point  easier 
settled;  and  our  time  is  short.  Take  your  own 
card,  neighbor,  and  just  inscribe  in  pencil,  ^remains 
to-day  with  Mr.  Elliston^^  and  I  will  despatch  it  in- 
stantly." 

The  expedient  was  no  sooner  suggested  than 
adopted,  and  Elliston,  taking  Mr.  Sims^s  card,  van- 
ished instantly  from  the  room,  for  the  purpose  al- 
ready named,  but  secretly  interpolated  certain 
other  words  to  the  protocol  in  question,  so  that 
it  ran  thus — '^Mr.Sinu  remains  to-day  with  Mr. 
EUititon^  and  begs  that  the  dinner  he  had  ordered, 
may  he  carefully  delivered^  Jutt  as  prepared^  to  the 
bearer." 

This  being  achieved,  Elliston  returned  to  the 
apartment ;  and  Quick  being,  by  this  time,  well  as- 
sured some  belle  plaisanterie  was  in  blossom,  took 
part  in  the  amicable  contest  of  civil  things,  till  din- 
ner was  announced ;  and  thus,  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  five,  the  happy  trio  sat  down  toge- 
ther. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  first  cover  removed,  than 
Sims,  with  some  little  look  of  surprise,  and  great 
show  of  satisfaction,  exclaimed — "  A  trout !  Mr. 
Elliston.  Well,  and  I  protest  a  very  fine  one  I  but 
the  fishmonger's  a  rogue,  for  he  told  me  mine  was 
the  only  one  in  the  market !" 

"  Fishmongers  do  lie  most  infernally,"  observed 
Elliston ;  "  why,  he  told  me  the  very  same  thing. 
Come,  a  glass  of  wine !  Had  you  been  a  married 
man  now,  this  little  annoyance  had  never  reached 
you.  Ah!  you  bachelors  1  But  poradventure  you 
are  one  who,  in  searching  for  female  perfection,  can 
only  find  it  in  the  wives  of  his  friends." 

Here  Sims  hid  his  face. 

"  And  then  as  to  a  nursery,"  interposed  Quick, 
"  your  bachelor,  by  adoption,  may  pick  and  choose 
his  heir ;  but  if  he  marries,  he  must  put  up  with 
any  booby  that  providence  assigns  him.*' 


**  Excellent !"  cried  Elliston.  "  Gome,  a  glstt  of 
wine!" 

A  second  cover  was  now  removed,  and  a  fhoal- 
der  of  mutton,  admirably  dressed,  was  presented; 
at  the  sight  of  which,  Sims,  clasping  his  hands  m 
token  of  renewed  astonishment,  exclaimed, 

"  A  shoulder  of  mutton! — why,  it  u  a  sbouldeN- 
the  very  dish  I  had  ordered  myself 

"Similar,  similar,"  interposed  Quick,  laughinglT; 
"  a  coincidence." 

Sims  acknowledged  the  correction  by  one  of  tbe 
blandest  smiles  in  nature. 

"Coincidences  are  indeed  extraordinary,"  ob- 
served Elliston.  "  I  remember  in  If  ay,  -^99,  tbe 
very  day  Seringapatam  was  taken,  oar  sexton's  wife 
was  brought  to  bed  of  twins." 

"  With  great  humility,  my  dear  Mr.  EUistoo,**  ob- 
served Sims,  "  that  may  be  a  coincidence ;  but  is  it, 
think  you,  so  very — very  remarkable  ?" 

"  Why,  Hindostan  does  not  yield  us  cities  evcrj 
spring,"  replied  Elliston,  "nor  are  sexton's  wivei 
brought  to  bed  of  twins,  as  a  matter  of  course.** 

"  And  that  both  of  these  events  should  have  hap- 
pened on  the  same  day,  is  at  least  extraordinary," 
added  Quick. 

"  Say  no  more — say  no  more ;  I  am  compLetelj 
answered,"  rejoined  Sims. 

Here  Elliston  suggested  another  glass  of  wine  lU 
round. 

By  this  time  a  third  cover  was  removed,  and  i 
tart,  very  temptingly  served,  succeeded,  which  El- 
liston having  commenced  dividing,  Sims  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  extending  his  hands  over  the  disman- 
tled tourte  de  pommes^  screamed  out, 

"  An  apple-pie,  as  I  live  I  Forgive  me  for  swear- 
ing, but  I  gave  special  orders  for  an  apple-pie  mj- 
seUf.  Apple — apple,  said  I  to  Mrs.  Green  and  Mra 
Blowflower,  and  here  it  is!" 

"  Yes,  ni  give  up  Seringapatam  after  this!"  eaid 
Elliston,  mysteriously ;  "  but  when  fruit  is  in  season 

you  know ^why,  I'll  be  bound  they  have  an  appk- 

tart  next  door." 

"  Apples  are  unusually  plentiful  this  year,"  ob- 
served Quick. 

"  Come,  another  glass  of  wine  I  It  shall  at  lesst 
be  no  apple  of  discord." 

The  repast  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  EDIa- 
ton,  who  had  promised  his  guests  a  bottle  of  tope- 
rior  port  wine,  gave  orders  for  its  immediate  intro- 
duction ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  &  half  Stilton  cheese, 
in  prime  condition,  was  placed  on  the  table. 

We  are  told  that  a  certain  martehal  of  Frasee 
was  always  taken  in  convulsiomi  at  the  sight  of  a 
sucking  pig,  that Tycho  Brahe  swooned  atue  veiy 
glimpse  of  a  hare,  and  that  the  philoeofdiio  Bayto 
was  seized  with  sickness  at  the  sound  of  water  nm- 
ning  from  a  cock ;  but  the  concentrated  force  of  all 
these  phenomena  could  scarcely  have  pvoduoed  a 
more  electric  shock,  than  the  sudden  appearanee  of 
the  said  Stilton  cheese  on  tiie  nerves  of  Mr.  Sinn 
Springing  from  his  seat,  as  though  stung  by  as 
adder,  he  gazed  upon  the  dish  before  him  in  bnatb- 
less  stupefaction,  and  was  no  sooner  restored  to 
strength  of  utterance,  than  he  shrieked  alosd, 

"  A  cheese !  a  cheese ! — and,  is  it  possible,  a  Slil- 
ton  cheese,  too  ?" 

"  My  good  Sims ^  interrupted  Elliston. 

" 'Tis  magic !  magic  I    Excuse  me  for  swea^ 

ing ;  but  I — I,  myself,  my  dear  Mr.  Klliittwi,  have  a 
StUton  too!" 

"And  what  more  probable f** 
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** But  the  mould! — that  fine  blue  mould  1 — and 
an  this  marble  tracing— HU  most  positiTcly  the 
I" 
Similar,  similar,"  interposed  Quiclc,  a  second 


C4 


time. 


ii 


Tell  me,"  said  EUidton,  with  an  ineliable  IooIl 
of  wisdom,  **  where  did  you  purchase  your  half 
Stilton  r 

At  Coxe^B,"  was  the  reply. 

Then,  upon  my  honor,  the  cheese  before  you 
was  bought  at  the  same  place.  Why,  His  the  other 
half!  and  your  fine  blue  mould  and  marble  veining 
must  inevitably  correspond  to  the  minutest  speck. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  been  lucky  to-day  in  hitting 
each  other's  taste.    Come,  the  port!" 

This  lucid  judgment  was  acquiesced  in  by  Sims, 
with  a  smile  of  the  most  lavish  admiration,  and  the 
cloth  being  removed,  the  host  began  to  push  the 
bottle. 

In  vain  have  we  collected  all  the  fine  things  that 
transpired  from  this  moment.  The  three  friends 
were  in  considerable  force,  and  the  decanter  circu- 
lated as  briskly  as  a  hat  in  a  mountebank's  ring. 
As  the  wine  sank,  their  spirits  rose ;  Mr.  Sims  so 


£ir  forgot  himself  as  to  remember  a  song,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  there  was  not  a  happisr  gentleman  of 
threescore  in  the  four  parishes. 

Mr.  Sims  being  now  suflSciently  far  gone— -ripe  as 
his  own  Stilton,  for  the  purpose — ^Elliston  gave  di- 
rections for  a  sedan  chair  to  be  in  waiting,  and  col- 
lecting  the  crockery  of  the  woollen-draper,  which 
had  lately  graced  the  dinner-table,  he  placed  the 
pyramidal  pile  on  a  wooden  tray,  flanking  the 
edifice  by  the  four  black  bottles'  they  had  Just 
emptied. 

All  things  being  now  in  readiness,  Mr.  8^8, 
much  against  his  inclination,  was  assisted  into  the 
chair,  and  being  secured  therein,  the  tray  and  por- 
celain, borne  on  the  head  of  a  porter,  like  a  board 
of  black  plumes  in  advance  of  a  solemn  hearse,  led 
the  procession  to  the  Abbey  Churchyard.  The 
body  of  Mr.  Sims,  dancing  between  the  poles,  came 
next  in  order,  while  EUiston  and  his  friend,  as  chief 
mourners,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  way  they 
reached  the  mausoleum  of  the  illustrious  departed, 
and  having  **  made  wet  their  eyes  with  penitential 
tears,"  left  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Green  and  Mrs.  Blowflower. 


•♦♦ 
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is  *  gentleman.* 


BT  GEORGE   RAYMOND. 


I  AM  better  to-day.  How  much  so  do  I  feel  by  a 
Tisit  from  my  friend  Charles  Banifylde !  His  com- 
panionable qualities  minister  to  my  spirit  a  tran> 
stent  reinvigoration,  in  which  I  ever  find  the  bodily 
frame  participates.  Charles  is  really  a  feature  in 
the  drama  of  life,  contributing  little,  perhaps,  to 
the  great  business  of  the  scene,  which,  mechanically, 
woud  go  on  as  well  without  him ;  but  his  charac- 
ter bears  with  it  an  agreeable  variety,  by  which, 
though  the  world  itself  may  not  bo  materially  bene- 
fited, yet  I  undoubtedly  am.  Though  frequently  a 
butt,  he  is  always  a  hero ;  and  in  various  instances 
Mb  good-natured  blundering  begets  him  as  much 
l^lause  as  though  he  were  a  positive  wit.  The 
anecdote  which  he  has  just  related,  though  not  of 
the  first  order,  even  after  his  own  way,  occupies 
still  a  page  in  the  social  adventures  of  my  friend ; 
and  here  it  is : 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  present  week,  he  had 
accidentally  encountered  a  certain  acquaintance,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  his  father  and  himself  had 
originally  fallen  in,  during  their  short  stay  at  some 
one  of  our  large  mercantile  cities,  and  in  whose 
power  it  had  been  to  confer  on  the  Hamfylde  family 
much  useful  attention  and  conniderable  gratifica- 
tion. This  gentleman,  though  neither  marvellously 
intelligent  himself^  nor  deeply  skilled  in  the  myste- 
ries or  science  or  commercial  strife,  was  still  known 
to  others  who  were  so ;  and  by  his  means,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Bamfylde,  and  my  favorite  friend  Charles, 

passed  a  fortnight  in  the  city  of ,  very  much 

to  their  satisfaction.  Unexpectedly  delighted  was 
each  at  their  occurrence  in  this  place,  Hastings, 
and  after  a  hearty  shake  of  recognition,  Charles 
invited  his  companion  to  a  dinner  for  the  following 
day,  at  his  father^s  house. 

When  I  say  recognition,  I  mean  thereby  of  face, 
lineaments,  and  |)er8on ;  but  as  to  the  name  of  the 


individual,  my  young  friend  confessed,  much  to  his 
annoyance,  that  he  had  altogether  forgotten  it.  He 
felt,  however,  assured,  on  relating  the  circumstance 
at  his  family  conclave,  one  and  all  of  them  would 
immediately  remind  him  of  it.  On  reaching  home, 
he  described  the  pleasing  apparition  of  his  morning 
ramble,  and,  true  enough,  every  circumstance  so 
well  recollected  by  the  son  had  been  equaUy  treas- 
ured up  by  the  worthy  family  circle  ;  but  on  a  de- 
claration of  his  precise  dilemma,  his  mother,  with  a 
ludicrous  look  of  embarrassment,  observed,  ".This 
is,  indeed,  very  untoward,  for  Sophia  and  myself 
are  in  the  same  predicament-— im  also  ha»e  forgotten 
thegentletnan^$  name  r 

The  family  began  now  to  find  their  situation  be- 
coming not  a  little  perplexed ;  and  on  the  morrow, 
as  the  nour  of  six  p.  m.  was  approaching,  with  that 
rapidity  which  time  usually  chooses  when  he  prom- 
ises to  bring  evil  along  with  him,  the  general  un- 
easiness was  bv  no  means  abated.  Every  project 
was  thought  of  which  might  be  likely  to  unravel 
the  distressing  mystery.  The  alphabet  was  first 
put  into  requisition ;  *^  Atkins,  Batskins,  Catskins— 
Armstrong,  Bachelor,  Coxheath," — all,  all  in  vain. 
*^  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,"  were  equally  of  no 
avail,  and  each  experiment  was  "  a  deed  without  a 


M 


name. 

Charles,  however,  stated  a  suggestion  which 
might  lead  to  their  rescue,  which  was  to  lay  a 
special  mandate  on  the  foot-boy,  to  give  due  em- 
phasis on  announcing  the  name  of  each  guest,  at 
his  introduction  to  the  drawing-room ;  and  this  he 
further  enforced  by  actually  telling  the  lad  the 
necessity  for  it.  This  arrangement  tended  in  some 
degree  to  compose  their  minds,  and  they  now  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  their  dinner-company.  In  due 
time,  the  umber-clouded  street-door  shook  again 
by  the  operation  of  the  first  knocking.    Breathless 
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was  the  silence  in  the  drawing-room,  and  **  Mr, 
Cincinnatus  Wharton"  was  announced  in  so  alti- 
sonant a  key,  as  to  challenge  some  slight  suffusion 
into  the  countenance  of  the  young  gentleman,  as 
he  made  his  way  to  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. But  Cincinnatus  Wharton  was  not  the  ma- 
terial which  composed  the  interest  of  the  moment. 
Again  were  the  panels  startled ;  a  second  knocking 
— a  third,  quick  upon  its  heels.  **  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lomax  r — ^in  they  came.  **  Mr  Pipkin  r — and  in 
glided  Mr.  Pipkin.  Mr.  Pipkin  passed  through  a 
reduplication,  and  in  a  tone  which  might  have  en- 
titled the  boy  Davidson  to  no  less  an  office  than 
that  of  toastmaster  at  Guildhall ;  but  neither  Pipkin 
nor  the  Colonel  was  the  man.  By  this  time,  the 
whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  tardy  Un- 
known^ were  arrived.  The  interest  grew  warmer. 
Like  Fabius,  the  loiterer  gained  mightily  by  delay ; 
indeed,  the  family  began  to  entertain  great  hopes 
that  their  friend  might  have  been  afflicted  nowise 
dissimilarly  with  themselves,  and  had  either  forgot- 
ten his  invitation  altogether,  or  had  been  provi- 
dentially detained  elsewhere.  But  another  and 
final  rattling  at  the  panels  proclaimed  him  here. 
Bamfylde,  his  wife,  Charles,  and  the  fair  Sophia, 
moved  in  a  family  knot  in  the  direction  of  the  door, 
making  assurance  doubly  sure  by  catching  the  full 
force  of  Davidson^s  announcement ;  when,  whether 
suddenly  unmanned  by  this  family  array,  or  para- 
lyzed by  overwrought  anxiety,  which  oftentimes 
oVrleaps  itself,  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  immate- 
rial to  say,  but  in  walked  the  substance  of  a  man, 
to  the  phantom  of  a  name  I     Tongue-tied  was  the 

bewildered    foot-boy,    and  "stuck  in  his 

throat  !'*    What  was  to  be  done  ?    What  could  now 
be  done  ? 

Fortunately,  the  fashion  for  general  introductions 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  this  was  something. 
Yet  what  was  to  be  tlone  ?  Some  one  present — 
Pipkin,  for  instance,  so  fond  of  going  from  place 
to  place,  and  being  considered  a  great  diner  out — 
might  possibly  be  acquainted  with  him,  and  so  ac- 
cost him  by  name;  or  it  might  turn  out,  if  the 
Undiscovered  were  but  a  bit  of  an  egotist,  he  would 
indulge  in  some  narration  of  "  himself  and  times,'* 
whereby  his  obnubilated  patronymic  might  tran- 
spire to  the  fuUest  content. 

A  thought,  worth  a  jewel,  suddenly  invested 
Ckarles.  *'  Gentlemen  not  unfrequently  have  their 
names  written  in  their  hats ;  an  initial  will  speak 
the  rest ;  I'll  go  into  the  hall  and  find  it.  Or,  per- 
adventure,  he  may  have  come  in  a  great-coat, 
which,  not  very  unlikely,  may  contain  his  card- 
case — ni  pick  his  pocket !"  And  away  he  ran  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  his  benighted  parents  to  grope 
their  way  as  well  as  they  could,  until  the  announce- 
ment for  dinner. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  found  to  give  any 
clue  to  this  sphinx  of  a  name.  The  hat  disclosed 
only  "water-proof,"  at  the  bottom,  and  a  cloak, 
containing  a  pair  of  those  most  useful  articles, 
goloshes,  had  been  brought  instead  of  a  great- 
coat. ^*My  usual  and  own  peculiar  luck!"  men- 
tally exclaimed  Charles,  when  observing  Davidson 
sujpporting  the  family  tureen  into  the  dining-parlor. 
"  I  can't  tell  how  it  was,  sir,"  mournfully  said  the 
hid;  "but,  oh!  sir!  the  gentleman's  name !" 

In  the  mean  while,  the  master  of  the  house  was 
endeavoring  to  make  light  of  the  matter  with  the 
Prince  of  Darkness.  He  talked  of  London,  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  past  occurrences,  hoping  thereby 


the  deeply-imbedded  word,  by  some  coincidence  or 
other,  would  be  rooted  up  and  fuUy  discovered. 
But  no  such  thing — "  Oh !  no,  we  never  mentioned 
him !"  and  dinner  was  served.  The  Prince,  under 
the  delusion  that  the  entertainment  had  been  fixed 
for  the  special  honor  of  his  company,  offered  his 
arm  to  his  amiable  hostess,  and  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, with  appropriation  of  partners,  after  a  little 
amicable  contest  as  to  precedence,  followed  in  a  rash 
towards  the  parlor ;  an  act  altogether  as  clumsy  as 
ridiculous. 

The  stranger  was  placed  on  Mrs.  Bamfjlde's 
right  hand ;  those  who  followed  dropped  into  their 
respective  chairs.  The  unfolding  of  napkins,  tink* 
ling  of  glasses,  and  collision  of  soup-plates,  which 
constitute  the  preliminary  buzz  of  a  dinner-party, 
took  the  field ;  and  matters  appeared  at  least  to 
commence  tolerablv  well. 

The  l/ticonfessed  had  very  gallantly  taken  on 
himself  the  severance  of  a  Dover  turbot,  passing  on 
it  the  favor  of  his  own  especial  admiration,  when 
Bamfylde,  being  desirous  of  making  the  polite  tp- 

prehension  that  "Mr.  had  gotten  into  a 

troublesome  comer,"  found  himself  painfully  cur^ 
tailed  of  the  bland  address ;  for  not  being  in  pos- 
session of  his  name,  the  intended  civility  could  not 
be  forthcoming.    Tet  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
say  something,  and  directing,  therefore,  his  voice 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  fixing  his  eye 
steadfastly  on  his  friend,  said,  "Shall  I  have  the 
honor  of  helping  you,  «r,  from  my  ragodt  r  but 
unfortunately,  not  having  caught  even  a  glance  in 
return,  no  answer  was  the  result.     Conversation 
was,  nevertheless,  carried  on,  and  the  stranger, 
with  an  empressement  peculiar  to  some  people,  was 
whispering  a  common  stock  of  small-talk  into  the 
ear  of  the  lady ;  declaring  the  Madeira  was  of  the 
rarest  quality  in  a  confidential  manner,  worthy  a 
cause  of  a  far  softer  interest. 

Bamfylde  now  made  a  second  effort  like  the 
former. 

"  A  little  wine,  sir,  after  your  trouble  at  the  top 
of  the  table  ?"  But  Colonel  Lomax,  who,  at  that 
moment  happened  to  look  up,  and  who  had  hitherto 
been  completely  lost  in  thought,  or  rather  lost  for 
the  want  of  it,  replied,  "With  great  pleasured 
He  thereupon  chose  his  wine,  stooped  his  heaio, 
and  raised  his  glass. 

The  great  Ignoie  now  decidedly  took  the  lead  at 
table,  and  well  satisfied  with  his  single  listener, 
Mr.  Pipkin,  by  whose  obsequious  attention  he  was 
sufficiently  compensated  for  the  total  absence  of  it 
in  the  rest  of  the  company,  h^  at  length  established 
his  exclusive  privilege  to  every  word  that  was  ut- 
tered. 

Pipkin  had  a  vague  conjecture  he  had  some- 
where encountered  his  fellow-guest  on  a  former 
occasion — at  some  Toxophilite  meeting  or  Fancy- 
fair  ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, the  interesting  fact  was  "  smothered  in  sur- 
mise.' 


?» 


As  to  the  other  division  of  the  partr,  they  had 
but  little  interest  in  any  names  which  did  not  affect 
their  appetites,  and  had  been  perfectly  content  had 
"  sherry  "  and  "  champagne  "  been  the  only  words 
uttered  during  the  repast. 

And  now  the  Prince^  bursting  from  the  sflkea 
trammels  of  his  hostess,  into  which  he  hftd  once 
more  fallen,  and  having  rendered  Pipkin  happy  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  addressed  himself  some- 
what abruptly  to  the  siaater  of  the  maiuion,  saying. 
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"  I  beliove,  Mr.  Bamfylde,  you  have  a  son  who 
has  juBt  Bailed  for  India?** 

"  Last  month,*'  was  tho  reply ;  **  my  youngest — 
Percival." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  continued  tho  former ;  "  I 
was  at  Liverpool  about  the  time.  By  the  bye,  did 
he  not  go  out  in  a  ship  named  after  my  family  i^^ 

Poor  Bamfylde  staggered  even  in  his  chair,  and 
putting  the  wing  of  a  pheasant,  intended  for  the 
ColoncFs  lady,  into  his  own  plate,  which  already 
contained  a  sufficient  portion  of  omelette  ntcriey 
stammered  forth,   **Yo — yes — ^he  did  so — ^he  did 

80." 

Here  a  most  involuntary  burst  of  laughter  from 
my  young  friend  Charles,  caused  the  company  to 
turn  round,  somewhat  to  the  mortification  of  Pip- 
kin, who  was  never  desirous  of  missing  a  joke.  But 
Charles,  having  by  no  means  tho  confunion  of  his 
father  before  his  eyes,  announced  to  him  in  a  meas- 
ured whisper,  *^  Then  his  name,  after  aU,  is  Aga- 
memnon r 

The  illustrious  Obsnire^  for  an  instant,  was  taken 
rather  aback,  and  with  a  certain  fixed  direction  of 
the  pyes,  and  indescribable  extension  of  the  nether 
Up,  appeared  to  say,  **  Surely,  I  have  uttered  some- 
thing mightily  ridiculous !" 

But  our  host,  resolving  to  acquire  a  lesson  by 
this  untoward  cantretempx^  and  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  the  future,  did  not  even  venture  to  raise 
his  head ;  and,  that  he  might  have  ample  pretence 
for  not  doing  so,  betook  himself  to  the  pheasant 
and  sweet  sauco,  unconscious  of  flavor  and  invol- 
untary in  mastication. 

With  great  precaution,  things  went  on  tolerably 
well  untU  the  ladies  were  about  to  retire.  Pipkin 
was  hastening  to  the  door,  when  his  wine-glass, 
already  too  near  tho  ffro^  de  Naples  of  Mrs.  Lomax, 
acquired  a  totter  by  the  general  movement,  which 
placed  the  contents  at  once  in  the  lady's  lap ;  and 
having,  on  his  sudden  recoil  of  horror,  fixed  him- 
self with  no  equivocal  positivcness  on  tho  too  of 
his  other  neighbor,  Cincinnatus  Wharton,  the  con- 
fusion which  attended  the  attempt  of  a  double  apol- 
ogy, rendered  perhaps  the  unfortunate  aggrestior 
quite  OS  much  an  object  of  merriment  as  the  suffer- 
ers of  pity. 

And  now  our  host,  having  but  little  desire  for 
the  renewal  of  an  attack  in  any  wise  similar  to  the 
last,  and  entertaining  about  as  much  affection  for 
his  guest  of  the  visor,  as  a  scalded  cat  for  a  family 
tea-kettle,  instead  of  taking  tho  post  of  honor  just 
vacated  by  his  lady,  remained  where  he  was,  at  tha 
lower  end  of  the  table,  addressing  himself  wholly 
to  Mr.  Wharton  and  the  Colonel.  But  the  fonner, 
who  had  for  some  months  past  cast  an  eye  of  desire 
upon  a  certain  schedule  B  borough,  was  far  more 
inclined  to  indulge  his  thoughts  on  his  mistress 
aforesaid,  though  far  away  in  Dorsetshire,  and  for 
the  present  in  the  embrac-es  of  a  profligate  anti- 
cburch-rater,  than  to  listen  to  his  host ;  and  for  the 
latter,  the  Colonel,  he  appeared  not  only  like  his 
entertiuner,  disposed  to  forget  others,  but  Ukewise 
himself,  and  had  dropped  off  into  a  comfortable 
snooze  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting. 

Poor  Bamfylde,  with  that  senseless  courage  which 
f^quently  distinguishes  the  coward,  opened  now 
with  a  volubility  on  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  present,  by  pouring  in  anecdote  ai^r  anec- 
dote, and  amongst  them  one  of  some  interest ;  tho 
facta  having  recently  transpired  on  this  immediate 
coast    It  was  the  loss  of  a  poor  fisherman  at 


native  of  tho  place— much  respected — leaving  a 
wife  to  deplore  his  loss,  with  six  children,  and 
another  expected  some  time  about  quarter-day. 
Our  host,  in  his  narrative,  was  both  animated  and 
impressive ;  painting  the  desolate  condition  of  the 
marine  family  of  seven,  in  striking  colors,  and-  de- 
scribing the  turbulence  of  the  night  in  question 
with  the  force  of  true  eloquence.  The  Prince  was 
duly  invested  with  becoming  pity — Cincinnatus  was 
recalled  from  Dorsetshire — and  the  Colonel  begged 
pardon  for  being  so  rude. 

**A  mother  and  six  children  I"  exclaimed  the 
Nameleee,  *'  all  desolate — fatherless — dear  me  I  and 

the  widow  expecting  within  a  few  weeks  to dear 

me !" 

"Just so,"  responded  Bamfylde,  "and  it  is  more- 
over one  of  those  melancholy  facts  by  no  means 
uncommon  here." 

"  But  has  there  been  no  assistance  given — no  sub- 
scription raised  for  the  helpless  ones!"  demanded 
the  other. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  a  subscription  was 
immediately  set  on  foot,  and  many  have  contribu- 
ted." 

"  Then,  my  worthy  friend  Bamfylde,"  continued 
his  august  visitor,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  pulling  out  two  sovereigns,  "may  I  request 
you  will  add  my  name  to-morrow  to  the  list  already 
— you  know  I  am  off  early  in  the  morning^ — and 
Heaven  send  them  fhrther  comfort!" 

What  was  the  "Agamemnon"  dilemma  to  this! 
Unhappy  Bamfylde!  he  wished  heartily  he  had 
been  a  companion  in  that  identical  boat,  and  per- 
ished too.  With  his  friend*s  money  already  in  his 
hand,  ho  was  the  very  picture  of  despair. 

"  Hadn*t  you  rather — ^wouldn^t  it  be  better — ^"  he 
was  beginning ;  "  but  no,  no,"  thought  he,  "  worse 
and  worse  will  follow — ^1*11  hazard  no  more— disas- 
ter comes  upon  disaster — and  yet,  *  the  worst  re- 
mains behind  I* " 

The  great  Obitmre  looking  on  all  this  as  the  sud- 
den effect  of  his  munificence,  took  up,  therefore, 
the  general  line  of  remark  as  his  friend  Bamfylde 
had  left  it,  pouring  in  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
on  the  great  Christian  duty  of  benevolence,  that 
Pipkin  modestly  requested  to  be  permitted  a  par- 
taker in  the  delight  of  doing  good ;  and  a  third 
sovereign  was  thereupon  added. 

The  cry  of  "  Land  I  land  1**  at  sea,  after  a  long 
voyage,  is  a  most  heartfelt  sound ;  and  so  I  appre- 
hend is  that  of  "Reprieve!"  within  the  narrow 
walls  of  a  condemned  cell ;  but  I  much  question 
whether  either  of  these  could  bo  a  more  welcome 
hearing  than  "Coffee  is  waiting  in  the  drawing- 
room  !"  to  our  despairing  master. 

"  Coffee  is  waiting !"  His  countenance  verily  did 
brighten,  and,  springing  on  his  feet  with  greater 
eagerness  to  be  gone  than  quite  befitted  the  giver 
of  a  feast,  exclaimed,  "  Como,  a  glass  of  Madeira 
round !"  and  thus  firing  his  challenge  into  the  covey 
of  his  friends,  he  felt  himself  once  again  on  shore. 
The  very  transit  from  one  place  to  another  was  a 
rcUef,  and  tho  whole  party  were  presently  restored 
to  tho  drawing-room. 

With  a  little  precaution,  Bamfylde  now  calculated 
on  getting  through  the  residue  of  the  night  undis- 
turbed. Certainly  be  took  extreme  pains  to  avoid 
his  ftiend  altogether,  and,  under  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  tutut  cavendo,  occupied  a  comer  in  the  room 
with  the  immovability  of  a  plaster  divinity. 

The  clock  indicated  ten— coffee  had  passed  away 
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— ^'chasse"  had  followed^  and  the  Prince,  with  his 
wonted  impreMement,  had  just  concluded  a  sly  an- 
ecdote  to  Sophia,  begging  she  would  not  divulge 
bis  name  as  authority  for  the  scandal,  when  sundry 
vehicles  were  heard  rolling  up  to  the  door.  **  Col- 
onel Lomax's  carriage  "  was  presently  announced ; 
at  the  sound  of  which  the  Colonel  suddenly  shook 
bis  head,  as  though  the  fibres  of  his  nodding  plume 
impeded  his  yision,  and  starting  up,  stood  erect,  as 
if  about  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  admeasure- 
ment. His  placid  lady  languidly  whispered  she 
was  ready ;  and  while  making  her  farewell,  heard 
many  regrets  thereupon  expressed,  which,  if  they 
possessed  half  the  sincerity  of  Pipkin's  delight,  must 
indeed  have  been  highly  flattering  to  the  lady. 

Soon  after  this  '*  Sviision,"  Cincinnatus  Wharton, 
of  course,  **  quitted  the  house,"  leaving  the  honora- 
ble member,  "whose  name  we  could  not  learn," 
'in  possession  of  the  chair.  The  sublime  Obscure 
•still  lingered — a  moration  which  failed  not  to  raise 
some  misgivings  with  certain  parties — with  all,  in 
fact,  now  remaining,  except  the  supple  and  rc-en- 
couragcd  Pipkin. 

But  the  dread  Undiscovered,  now  suddenly  jump- 
ing up,  and  interrupting  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  publication  of  the  Uat  of  do- 
nations to  the  survivors,  in  the  county  "  Mercury," 
gently  laid  his  hand  on  the  bell-rope,  and  pulling  it 
at  the  time  he  spoke,  demanded  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  for  the  footman.  The  lad  presently 
appeared ;  Bamfylde  peeped  from  behind  the  dam- 
ask hangings  of  the  window,  and  my  friend  Charles 
exhibited  a  coohiess  which  would  have  become  a 
tactician  of  far  graver  years  than  his  own. 

"Pray,  does  it  rain?"  demanded  the  Man  of 
Mystery, 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  pours." 

♦*  Then  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inquire  if  my 
carriage  is  at  the  door?" 

"  Your  carriage,  sir  ?" 

"  If  you  please — ^'tis  a  wet  night ;  but  we  have 
indeed  been  happy ;"  the  latter  part  of  which,  being 
addressed  to  the  fair  Sophia,  was  also  intended  to 
imply,  "  I  know  you  will  tldnk  of  me  when  I  am 
gone." 

"  Your  carriage  I"  repeated  the  attendant,  look- 
ing towards  the  great  Occult.  "  His  carriage !" 
stUl  continued  he,  turning  in  the  direction  of  his 
master. 

"Idiot!"  vociferated  the  enraged  head  of  the 
Bamfyldcs,  when,  springing  on  his  feet,  he  sprang 
also  to  the  door,  and  pushing  the  constemed  serv- 
ing-lad aside,  plunged  down  the  staircase,  and  pass- 
ing the  hall,  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  rushed  un- 
covered into  the  street.  Sure  enough,  a  hired 
carriage  and  driver  were  in  attendance;  on  per- 
ceiving which,  Bamfylde,  in  rapid  accents,  exclaim- 
ed— "  Flyman,  my  man,  my  good  man,  harkye  I — 
You  were  ordered  to  be  in  waiting  at  this  house  by 
a  certain  hour  ?" 

"Yes,  6ir — half-past  ten;  and  Fm  somewheres 
about  my  time,"  replied  the  man,  deliberately  draw- 
ing out  his  watch. 

"  Good,  good,"  proceeded  the  other,  "  punctual 
and  right ;  but  listen :  what  was  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  for  whom  you  were  to  inquire  ?" 

"  The  name  of  the  gentleman ! — ^what,  the  gentle- 
man's name  who  bid  me  come  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  tell  you !" 

"  A  tall  gentleman,  you  mean,  sir :  rather  pock- 
marked?" 


"Cannot  you  answer  me?— what  name  did  be 
give  you?" 

"  Why,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,  I  didn't  pay  mwh 
account  to  that,  seeing  he  would  he  sure  to  know 
this  here  fly  again,  for  he  picked  me  out  o'  the 
whole  lot.  But  here^s  my  name,  sir,  and  addrw 
too,"  continued  the  driver,  pulling  from  his  jrnt- 
coat  a  pocket-book  of  small  printed  cards,  "wliite 
Lion  Yard,  sir,  down  by  the  batliing-rooms." 

Hi-starred  Bamfylde  I  He  did  not  rave— no,  be 
was  past  that ;  but  putting  liis  hand  to  liis  fbre 
head  trickling  with  rain,  and  stamping  in  bitter 
earnest  at  every  step,  forced  his  way  again  into  tbe 
house.  The  family-lad,  who  was  still  waiting  in  tbe 
hall,  as  his  disordered  master  entered,  and  seeiikg 
him  turn  distractedly  into  the  dining-parior,  pre 
sented  liiniself  once  more  at  the  drawing-room  en- 
trance. 

"  Did  you  say  my  carriage  was  waiting?"  he  was 
again  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  slight  exhi- 
bition of  doggedness.  "  Your  carriage  is  waiting; 
but  as  to  master,  sir,  he  appears  to  have  been 
taken " 

"  My  father  is  subject  to  them,"  opportunely  in- 
terrupted Charles — ''  attacks  of  diizziness,  which  at 
times  arc  absolutely  alarming." 

"  Not  brought  on  by  our  meeting  to-day  ?"  wm 
the  hope  of  him  whose  name  none  could  remember, 
and  equally  responded  to  by  "  Pipkin,"  which  no 
one  could  forget. 

After  indulging  in  certain  indications  of  depart- 
ure, the  Prince  made  his  obeisance  to  the  lady  of 
the  mansion,  and  smiling  an  "adieu"  to  Sophia, 
which  again  appeared  to  imply,  "I'm  sure  youTl 
think  of  me,"  he  took  his  leave. 

"Tis  all  over  at  last!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
family  quartette,  and  each  dropped  with  thankful- 
ness into  a  seat. 

Three  minutes  had  not  elapsed,  when  "  le  gro- 
tesque malheureuxy''^  poor  Bamfylde  himself,  entered 
the  apartment. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  this  day  of  pleasure  is  at 
an  end,"  cried  he;  *' and  what  aday  has  it  been! 
If  there  be  gratitude  in  man,  I  am  prepared  to  ^ow 
it  now." 

But  Charles  and  liis  sister  laughed  with  the  most 
joyous  freedom. 

*<  Come,  come !  you  make  too  much  of  this  af- 
fair," observed  the  mamma. 

"  Oh,  no  f  I  was  upon  thorns — ^writhing  on  sting- 
ing-nettles; Fm  blistered  from  top  to  toe.  And 
his  money  too— a  couple  of  sovereigns !" 

Here  again  the  party  laughed  aloud,  and  so 
hearty  was  the  peal,  that  no  one  had  heard  the 
door  abruptly  opened,  until  the  elder  gentleman, 
turning  about,  to  his  horror  discovered  the  Prines 
of  Darkness  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment! 

A  faint  scream  burst  fh)m  the  ladies.  Bamfylde 
was  once  more  a  plaster  divinity;  while  I  verOy 
believe  his  son  entertained  the  imfilial  perraa- 
sion  of  the  present  being  the  richest  portion  of  the 
feast. 

"  Go  on,  go  on !"  murmured  Bamfylde ;  '*  let  him 
proceed."  And  he  buried  his  hce  between  his  liands. 

"  I  am  here  only  for  an  instant,"  sMd  the  Unde- 
parted,  "  with  a  request  that  my  young  fHend,  in 
executing  a  slight  commission  ror  me  to-morrow, 
will  at  the  same  time  confer  a  conriderable  lavor." 

Bat  no  comment  being  ofTered,  be  ptooeeded. 
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"  In  m;  itroll,  yeiterdaj,  I  accidental!;  vent  Into 
■  gale-rooiD,  just  by,  and  could  not  reaist  bidding 
for  »  very  charming  ormolu  lim«-piece — the  nib- 
iect,  Baccbus  and  Arkdne — northj  Celliui  himself. 
'Twas  ltD»}clted  down  to  me,  and  ia  to  be  packed  for 
traTellinf,  bj  the  auctioneer.  Every  thing  is  paid ; 
bat  aa  I  cannot  conveniently  carry  it  to-niorrow 
widi  mo,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  saying  tbat 
jou,  my  fHend  Churles,  would  receive  it.  Hay  I 
therefore  bet;  you  will  do  this,  and  see  it  properly 
addreeaed,  that  I  may  find  it  safely  delivered  on 
mj  return  home  from  London  f  No,  no !  I'll  not 
Bt  down  again — 'tis  late — egad!  I'd  nearly  forgot- 
ten my  errand.  Now,  don't  slirl  good  night,  and 
farewell  till  ne  meet  again  I  Bappy  dream,  Uisg 
Bophial — adieu  t  adieu!"  and  again  be  lell  the  room. 

This  second  exit  was  by  no  means  distinguished 
like  the  first,  by  the  eruption  of  merriment.  Hat- 
ters had  at  length  become  serious,  and  Sophia  be- 
gan to  Bpprcheud  that  tbc  joke  might  be  carried 
too  far  with  poor  papa.  Once  more  raiaiog  bis 
head,  he  appeared  to  question  with  the  appalled 
Macbeth,  "Which  of  you  have  done  thifl?*'  and 
throwing  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  be 
shuddered  even  by  the  fireside. 

"  Have  courage,  sir,"  eielaimed  Charles  ;  "he  ia 
gone  whence  he  came ;  baa  scented  the  morning 
tir,  and  the  ghost's  furtougb  is  at  an  end." 
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"At  an  end?"  Interrupted  bis  father, 
has  no  end.  Children,  my  resolution  is  Eien.  lo- 
morrow,  etuiy,  I  am  resolved  lo  discover  this  legate 
of  Erebus,  confess  the  whole,  appeal  to  his  human- 
ity— if  the  devil  have  one — create  a  proper  trust 
for  the  money  in  my  hand,  take  a  new  assignment 
of  Baocbus  and  Ariadne  i  nor  will  1  refuse,  on  as- 
surance of  his  forgiveness,  to  receive  in  bond  every 
molten  deity  in  the  Pagan  mythology." 

Aud  the  morrow  did  arrive.  The  clock  had  al- 
ready struck  eight,  when  Bamfyldc  prepared  for 
pasdng  his  threshold,  with  tbat  artificial  compo- 
sure which  a  man  who  is  about  to  fight  a  duel  flat- 
ters himself  is  most  exemplary  courage.  At  this 
moment,  a  loud  single  rap  was  heard  al  the  yellow 
entrance,  and  Davidson  announced  a  waiter  from 

the Hotel.    Holding  hettreen  the  thumb  and 

finger  of  his  richt-hand  a  small  oblong  piece  of 
pasteboard,  "The  gcatleman,"  said  the  messenger, 
"  who  slept  at  our  house  last  night,  and  dined  here 
yesterday,  has  lell  for  London  early  this  morning, 
by  tbe  '  TagUoni,'  and  desired  mo  to  bring  you  ttua 
card,  sir,  ho^ng  that  you  may  have  found  yourself 
better  after  a  night's  rest." 

Bomfylde,  seizing  tbe  card  and  gazioK  an  instant 
upon  it  with  straini--  — ■--"-    — ' 
John  PDzcLEUWAn 
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ToH.  Ah,  Bill  I  Fm  quite  tired  of  the  dlsdpat  on  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  world.    I  think  I  shall 
marry  and  sellle. 

Bill.  Well,  I'm  devilish  ^ck  of  a  Bachelor's  Life  myeeU^  but  I  don't  like  the  Idea  of  throwing  myself 

away  in  a  hurry. 
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•    THE    JESTER'S    SERMON. 

BT  GIORGl  W.  THORNBURT. 

The  jester  shook  his  hood  and  bells,  and  leaped  upon  a  chair, 

The  pages  laughed,  the  women  screamed,  and  tossed  their  scented  hur ; 

The  falcon  whistled,  stag-hounds  bayed,  the  lap-dog  barked  without, 

The  scullion  dropped  the  pitcher  brown,  the  cook  railed  at  the  lout ; 

The  steward,  counting  out  his  gold,  let  pouch  and  money  fall. 

And  why  f  because  the  jester  rose  to  say  grace  in  the  hall  1 

The  page  played  with  the  heron's  plume,  the  steward  with  his  chain, 

The  butler  drummed  upon  the  board,  and  laughed  with  might  and  main ; 

The  grooms  beat  on  their  metal  cans,  and  roared  till  they  turned  red. 

But  still  the  jester  shut  his  eyes,  and  rolled  his  witty  head ; 

And  when  they  grew  a  little  still,  read  half  a  yard  of  text, 

And  waving  hand,  struck  on  the  desk,  then  frowned  like  one  perplexed. 
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Dear  sinners  all,''  the  fool  began,  **  man's  life  is  but  a  jest, 
"  A  dream,  a  shadow,  bubble,  air,  a  yapor  at  the  best. 
'*  In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  I  find  not  a  single  ounce  of  loye : 
**  A  blind  man  killed  the  parson's  cow  in  shooting  at  the  dove ; 
'*  The  fool  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he  is  well ; 
**  The  wooer  who  can  flatter  most  will  bear  away  the  belle. 

"  Let  no  man  halloo  he  is  safe  till  he  is  through  the  wood ; 

**He  who  will  not  when  he  may,  must  tarry  when  he  should. 

**He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  should  need  walk  very  straight; 

'*  0  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  may  lie  a-bed  till  eight, 

"  Make  haste  to  purchase  house  and  land,  be  very  slow  to  wed ; 

"  True  coral  needs  no  painter's  brush,  nor  need  be  daubed  with  red. 

"The  friar,  preaching,  cursed  the  thief  (the  pudding  in  his  sleeye). 

"  To  fish  for  sprats  with  golden  hooks  is  foolish,  by  your  leave — 

'*  To  travel  well — an  ass's  ears,  ape's  face,  hog's  mouth,  and  ostrich  legs. 

**  He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  thieves  who  limps  about  and  begs. 

'*  Be  always  first  man  at  a  feast  and  last  man  at  a  fray ; 

"  The  short  way  round,  in  spite  of  all,  is  still  the  longest  way. 

**  When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife,  there's  not  much  for  the  clerk  ; 
"  When  the  pilot,  turning  pale  and  sick,  looks  up — the  storm  grows  dark." 
Then  loud  they  laughed,  the  fat  cook's  tears  ran  down  into  the  pan ; 
The  steward  shook,  that  he  was  forced  to  drop  the  brimming  can ; 
And  then  again  the  women  screamed,  and  every  stag-hound  bayed — 
And  why  ?  because  the  motley  fool  so  wise  a  sermon  made ! 


»»» 


AN  EX-ALE-ATION,   HOT  AND  COLD. 


A  POOR  poet,  desirous  of  a  cask  of  ale,  sent  the 
following  epistle  to  the  brewer : — 

Dyott,  brewer  of  good  ale, 
May  thy  custom  never  fail : 
How  I  love  that  draught  of  thine ! 
Clear  as  amber,  rich  as  wine. 
While  I  sip,  it  flows  along 
Sweetly  o'er  my  pleased  tongue, 
Making  every  trouble  cease. 
Lulling  soft  my  soul  to  peace. 
Thy  delicious  beverage 
Makes  a  youth  of  crippled  age ; 
Banishes  all  misery, 
And  sets  the  loaded  bosom  free. 
Let  me  whisper  in  thine  ear — 
Send  me,  friend,  a  cask  of  beer ! 


The  Brewer  paid  no  attention  to  the  poet's  it> 
quest,  who  then  sent  him  the  following : — 

Hail !  thou  cause  of  aches  and  pains ; 

Hail !  destroyer  of  men*s  brains ; 

Hail  I  thou  origin  of  riot, 

Hail !  thou  fat  and  vulgar  Dyott ! 

A  beast  thyself,  thou  makest  othen 

Look  just  like  thy  beastly  brothers. 

Bodies  are  by  thee  enlarged. 

Heads  are  palsied,  stomachs  charged. 

Pleurisies,  asthmatic  breath. 

Gout,  and  want,  and  sudden  death. 

Madness,  fevers,  misery 

Of  every  kind,  arise  fVom  thee ! 

Drink,  wicked  wretch,  thy  poisonous  ale, 

Drink  till  you  burst,  and  go  to 


;    OR,   TIMIKO   A   EmPTTBECK. 


OroeON  OWES;   OR,  TIHIMQ    A   SHIFWTIECK. 


BT   IT.    B.   BAKRIBON. 


Takesq  cure  of  thi>  main  chinrc,  I  have  else- 1  long 
where  attempted  to  define,  llic  keeping  one  hand    — 
on  your  own  pocket,  and  the  otiier  in  jour  neigh' 
bor's.  a  definition  which,  whatcTcr  it  ma;  want  of 
truth  in  its  general  application,  wtu  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  and   opinions  of  Gideon 
Owen.    Ue  waa  one  of  those  who,,  very  early  in 
life,  discovered  Che  incocivcnicncce  attendant  upon 
having  a  good  characlor.  a  quality,  he  would  ob- 
MFve,  in  iuch  universal  rc(|uci<t,  that  the  poaaesaor 
is  liable  to  bo  robbed  of  it  at  overj  turn.    Nay,  il 
was  even  an  incuiabrancc  to  a  mail  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  which,  when  relieved  from  the  restraint,  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  manner  nliich  promised  to  secure 
him  a  diatinguishcd  place  in  tliat  calendar  which  is 
more  remarkable  for  heroes  tliao  saints.    He  was 
ono  of  the   honorable  fraternity  of  iJritiHli  nicr-  .  One  of  th 
chants,  though  like  a  true  geiiiun,  he  altogether  re-  I  a  doubt    ~ 
jeeted  those  common-place  notions  by  which  that        "  Nay, 

respectable  body  have  the  universal  repniation  of  |  "  if  it  be  the  loita  of  the  Hopewell,  I  ci 
lieinf;  governed.  The  halter  and  the  gibbet  were  that." 
the  Une  and  rule  by  which  Giileon  was  regulated  in  "  And  pray,"  inquired  one  of  the  parties  inter- 
bis  dealings,  and  it  is  admilted  that  ho  waa  exact,  csted,  regarding  the  volunteer  witness  with  no 
to  a  nicely,  in  hi«  measures.  The  accounts  of  a  complaceiil  look,  "  what  makes  you  so  knowing 
man  who  trusted  no  one,  and  whom  none  ever  :  about  Ihc  loss  of  tlie  fhipt" 
thought  of  trusting,  muM,  necessarily,  have  lain  in  i  "  The  simple  fact  of  my  having  bad  the  pleasure 
a  nutshell ;  and  it  was  Uweci's  boast  that  his  pocket  of  being  in  her  company  at  the  time,"  rqoined  (he 
was  his  count] ng'hoiise,  and  bis  journal  and  ledger  first  speaker,  a  fashionably  dressed  young  man, 
a  two-penny  memorandum-book.  I  with  a  very  handsome  but  sunburt  countenance, 


For  a  description  of  his  person,  u  I 
cannqt  hope,  with  my  feeble  pen,  to  rival 
the  pencil  of  Ur,  RowlancUon,  I  must  e'en 
refer  the  reader  to  the  illusIraCion  of  this 
article.  Behold  him  plodding  his  way 
through  the  street,  regardless  of  every 
eiternal  object,  but  in  chuckling  self-gnt- 
tulation  on.having  completed  somo  ad- 


preseion,  so  purely  animal,  of  hla  counte- 
nance ;  remark,  too,  his  left  hand  clench- 
ed upon  his  bosom — a  sinister  attempt  to 
keep  down  the  upbraidings  of  conscience ; 
or,  perhaps,  to  guard  his  heart  from  the 
possiblUly  of  its  being  assailed  by  any  of 
those  sympathies  by  which  ordinary  and 
grovelling  minds  arc  sometimes  turned 
from  their  purposes.  His  vigilance  was 
at  once  useless  and  misplaced ;  useless, 
because  his  heart  was  as  bard  as  a  brick- 
bat, and  misplaced,  because,  with  him, 
the  seat  of  feeling  was  the  neck. 

One  of  his  latest  commercial  transac- 
tions was  of  so  remarkable  a  character, 
that  I  shall  venture  to  canclmie  this 
Bkclcli  by  putting  it  upon  record.  Gideon 
wu,  on  a  sudden,  seized  with  a  passion 
for  speculation  to  the  East  Indies,  and, 
accordingly,  purchased  a  vessel,  loaded 
licr  (0  the  very  batches,  and,  like  a  pru- 
dent man,  insured  ship  and  cargo  to  a 
considerable  amount.  It  is  true,  thore 
were  some  trifling  discrepancies  between 
the  invoices  and  the  sliipmcntB,  but  such 
things  w  ill  occur  In  Ihe  hurry  of  budnesfi, 
ami  uoderwrilers  arc  not  particular  so 
the  ship  stands  A  1,  and  they  get  their 

Two  months  afterwards,  news  arrived  that  tho 
vessel  had  foundered,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Gideon, 
who  alleged  that  he  had  insured  too  little,  and  of 
the  underwriters,  who  fouud  tbat  tbcy  had  assured 
too  much.  Some  of  them  had  taken  heavy  linea 
upon  the  risk,  and  ooe  man  in  particular,  had  ven- 
tured to  an  amount  the  ciaction  of  which  would 
have  left  him  and  bis  ftmily  without^  shilling  in 
the  world,  and  Gideon,  unhiekily,  was  not  slow  Id 
advancing  his  claim.  A  meeling  was  appointed 
between  Owen  and  the  undcrwnters,  at  a  coffee- 
house, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  certidn  mattera 
connected  with  the  lose,  when  his  documents  were 
produced,  and  found  to  be  altogether  unchangeable. 
""  "   "'  "'      parties,  however,  ventured  to  eipresa 

0  the  total  loss  of  the  vessel. 

icUimed  a  voice  from  an  adjoining  boi, 
Ji  vouch  for 
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riaingf  and  loaning  carelessly  against  the  partition 
of  the  boxes,  so  as  to  confront  the  party,  one  of 
whom,  the  individual  who  had  at  first  addressed 
him,  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  spokesman, 
and  continued  his  interrogatories  by  saying,  '*Why 
you  were  surely  not  one  of  the  crew  ?" 

**  No,^  answered  the  young  gentleman,  bowing 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  intended, 
**  I  was  only  a  passenger,  and  so,  when  the  Hopewell 
struck,  the  captain  and  crew  took  to  the  long  boat, 
and,  paradoxically  enough,  alleging  that  I  did  not 
belong  to  the  ship,  left  me  in  undisputed  command 
of  her." 

**  And  you  were  picked  off  from  the  wreck  after- 
wards, I  presume  ?"  said  the  querist. 

"  Within  an  ace  of  it,  by  a  shot  from  a  Dutch 
man-of-war,  fired  for  no  earthly  reason  that  I  could 
guess,  except  that  I  did  not  answer  their  first  signaL' 

**  You  should  have  waved  your  handkerchief." 

**  I  should  have  been  waved  myself,  then,"  was 
the  reply,  *^  seeing  that  it  was  the  only  tie  which 
bound  me  to  life  and  the  main-top-mast,  from  which 
it  was  not  exactly  convenient  for  me,  just  at  that 
time,  to  part  company." 

**  And  pray,  sir,"  continued  the  inquisitor,  "  how 
many  hours  did  you  continue  in  that  perilous  situa- 
tion?" 

**  Upon  my  honor,  sir,  I  am  unable  to  answer 
your  question  with  any  degree  of  precision,  as  I 
committed  my  watch  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  deep, 
for  the  precious  metals,  however  they  may  contrib- 
ute to  keep  a  man's  head  above  water  on  the  Royal 
Exchange,  have  a  marvellously  anti-buoyant  ten- 
dency in  the  Atlantic  Besides,  to  let  you  into  a 
secret,  I  had,  at  that  particular  juncture,  a  strong 
impression  that  Time  and  I  had  very  nearly  done 
with  each  other." 

**  And  may  I  inquire,  then,  by  what  miracle  you 
escaped  ?" 

**  By  no  miracle  at  all,  sir,  but  by  simply  waiting 
until  the  tide  turned,  when  the  vessel  was  left,  high 
and  dry,  upon  the  sand,  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  stepping  on  shore." 

"  Upon  niy  word,"  exclaimed  another  of  the  par- 
ty, **  you  were  in  high  luck  to  have  been  able  to 
hold  out  so  long." 

"Luck,  you  call  it?"  replied  the  person  ad- 
dressed ;  **  well,  we  will  not  cavil  about  terms ;  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  it  by  another  name 
though." 

"But,  sir,"  interrupted  the  first  interrogator, 
"  did  the  crew  make  no  effort  to  save  the  cargo?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  their  exertions  were  wonderful,  and 
their  success  complete — ^in  saving  themselves,  which 
they  seemed  to  consider  the  most  valuable  part  of 
it,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  they  were 
about  right,  for,  always  excepting  myself,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  little  else  in  the  ship  worth  caring 
for." 

"  The  goods  then  must  have  been  wretchedly 
packed." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you ;  had  they 
been  the  crown  jewels  they  could  not  have  been 
more  beautifully  cased :  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine a  few  of  them  while  the  tide  was  subsiding." 

"And  what,  may  I  ask,  were  the  contents?" 

"  Why  the  Doxes,  for  the  most  part,  contained 
mineralogical  specimens^-chiefly  of  silex  or  flint, 
which  appeared  an  appropriate  article  of  exporta- 
tion to  a  country  whither  wo  had  already  sent  so 
much  steel." 


"  And  the  bale^^what  did  they  contain  ?" 

"Ohl  rags — principally  rags,  which  I  thoaght 
also  a  very  proper  article  of  export  from  a  country 
in  which  there  appears  a  superfluity  of  the  com* 
modity.** 

"  And  do  you  imagine  that  the  rest  of  the  cargo 
was  of  the  like  materials  ?" 

"  GanH  say  as  to  the  materials,  but,  I  apprehend, 
of  pretty  much  the  same  value,  for  I  remarked  thtt 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  ran  down 
to  the  wreck,  at  low  water,  to  see  if  they  could  be 
useful,  returned  empty-handed." 

"And  pray,  sir,"  continued  the  querist,  "is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  captain's  bad  management  and  igno> 
ranee  of  the  coast  f 

"  Oh  no !  I  never  saw  any  thing  better  mansged 
in  my  life,  and  nothing  bnt  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  seas  could  haTO  enabled  him  to  run 
her  upon  the  only  rock  which  was  to  be  found 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  spok^ 

"  And  do  you  think  the  captam  and  his  crew  got 
safely  to  land?" 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it^  for  they  chose  a 
fine  day  and  a  fair  wind  for  the  e^ccursion.  Besides, 
I  saw  the  captain,  six  months  a£ker,  at  New  York, 
in  high  feather,  and  living  away,  en  prince^  at  one 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  city  J* 

"  Indeed !  that  is  somewhat  ezlraordinary  f^  a 
shipwrecked  mariner :  whence  think  you  he  derived 
the  means?" 

"  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  imagine ;  milen, 
by  the  way,  it  was  from  a  huge  pockeit-book  whicb 
I  observed  him  to  stow  away  careful^  in  his  bosom, 
about  ten  minutes  before  he  made  the  notable  ex- 
periment on  the  ship^s  bottom." 

"  He  must  have  been  somewhti  ahanhrd  at  see- 
ing you." 

"Not  a  whit!  he  shook  me  cordially  by  the 
hand,  alluded  frankly  to  the  auspicious  circom- 
stances  in  which  he  had  left  me,  apologized  for  the 
oversight,  and  concluded  by  asking  me  to  dinner." 

"  And  you  immediately  denounced  him  to  the 
police." 

"  Not  1 1  for  our  brother  Jonathan  is  much  too 
jealous  a  dry  nurse  of  his  adopted  children  to  admit 
of  any  interference  in  their  education ;  so  I  sat 
down  to  a  partie  quarree^  consisting  of  the  captun, 
his  chief  mate,  an  under  secretary,  and  myself,  and 
we  laughed  immeasurably  over  the  claret  and  the 
story  of  my  escape." 

"  Upon  my  word,  youn^  gentleman,'*  exd^med 
the  other,  gravely,  "  that  is  what  we  should  call,  in 
England,  compromising  a  felony." 

"  Very  like  it,  I  confess ;  but  it  was  better  than 
compromising  my  safety,  and  I  knew  my  nautical 
friend  too  well  not  to  feel  assured  that,  if  he  had 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  my  attention  to  Uie  cargo 
he  left  in  my  charge,  ho  would  scarcely  have  al- 
lowed me  to  quit  America  without  some  testimo- 
nial  of  his  gratitude." 

During  this  dialogue,  Gideon,  who  found  the 
young  gentleman  so  well  informed  on  the  sutject 
under  ^scussion,  as  to  render  any  explanation  firom 
himself  superfluous,  took  an  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing, leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  underwriters.  The  latter  worthies  held  a 
consultation,  continued  by  three  several  a^joum^ 
ments,  which  ended,  on  the  fourth  day,  in  their 
obtaining  a  warrant  for  Gideon's  apprehension. 
He,  however,  having  only  his  own  safety  to  couralt, 
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had  availed  himself  of  certain  paper  wings  which 
he  kept  in  his  pocket-book,  and  had  saUed  from 
Grayesend,  with  a  fair  wind,  on  his  passage  to  join 
the  captain,  just  three  days  before  the  arrival  of 
the  officer  in  pursuit. 

He  was  overtaken,  however,  not  by  Mr.  Laven- 
der, but  by  a  storm,  by  which  ho  was  shipwrecked 


in  good  earnest,  and  found  his  way  to  New  York, 
in  so  wretched  and  diUpidated  a  condition,  that  his 
old  friend  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  believe  he 
was  the  same  person,  and  positively  refused  him 
assistance,  alleging  that  it  was  a  principle  with  him 
never  to  encourage  impostors. 


-•♦♦- 


JONES   AT   THE    BARBER*S   SHOP. 

ANONYMOUS.      FROM   "PUNCH." 


ScXNi— A  Barber's  Shop,  Barber^s  men  engaged 
in  tutting  hairy  tnaking  tetga,  and  other  barberesgne 
operations. 

Enter  Jones,  meeting  Oilt  the  barber. 

Jones.  I  wish  my  hair  cut. 

Oilt.  Pray,  sir,  take  a  seat. 

[Oilt  jmta  a  chair  for  Jones,  who  sits.  During 
the  following  dialogue  Oilt  continues  cuttingJonEBa 
kair. 

Oilt.  WeVc  had  much  wet,  sir. 

Jones.  Very  much,  indeed. 

Oilt.  And  yet  November's  early  days  were  fine. 

Jones.  They  were. 

Oilt.  I  hoped  fair  weather  might  have  lasted  us 
Until  the  end. 

Jones.  At  one  time — so  did  I. 

Oilt.  But  we  have  had  it  very  wet. 

JoNis.  We  have. 

[A  pause  of  some  ten  minutes. 

Oilt.  I  know  not,  sir,  who  cut  your  hair  last  time ; 
But  this  I  say,  sir,  it  was  badly  cut : 
No  doubt  'twas  in  the  country. 

Jones.  No  !  in  town ! 

Oilt.  Indeed !    I  should  have  fancied  otherwise. 

Jones.  Twas  cut  in  town— and  in  this  very  room. 

Oilt.  Amazement  I — but  I  now  remember  well. 
We  had  an  awkward,  new  provincial  hand, 
A  fellow  from  the  country.    Sir,  he  did 
More  damage  to  my  business  in  a  week 
Than  all  my  skill  can  in  a  year  repair. 
He  must  have  cut  your  hair. 

Jones  {lookina  at  him").  No— 'twas  yourself. 

Oilt.  MysellT    Impossible !    You  must  mistake. 

Jones.  I  don't  mistake— 'twas  you  that  cut  my  hair. 

[A  long  pause,  interrupted  only  by  the  clipping  of 
the  scissors. 


Oilt.  Your  hair  is  very  dry,  sir. 

Jones.  Oh!  indeed. 

Oilt.  Our  Vegetable  Extract  moistens  it 

Jones.  I  like  it  dry. 

Oilt.  But,  sir,  the  hidr  when  dry 
Turns  quickly  gray. 

Jones.  That  color  I  prefer. 

Oilt.  But  hair,  when  gray,  will  rapidly  fall  off, 
And  baldness  will  ensue. 

Jones.  I  would  be  bald. 

Oilt.  Perhaps  you  mean  to  say  you'd  like  a  wig.— 
We've  wigs  so  natural  they  can't  be  told 
From  real  hair. 

Jones.  Deception  I  detest. 

[Another  pause  ensues,  during  which  Oily  Hows 
doicn  Jones's  neck,  and  relieves  him  from  the  linen 
vnrapper  in  which  he  has  been  enveloped  during  the 
process  of  hair-cutting. 

Oilt.  We've  brushes,  soaps,  and  scent,  of  every 

kind. 
Jones.  I  see  you  have.  {Pays  6d.)  I  think  youll 

find  that  right. 
Oilt.  If  there  is  nothing  I  can  show  you,  sir. 
Jones.  No  ;  nothing.    Yet— there  may  be  some- 
thing, too, 
That  you  may  show  me. 
Oilt.  Name  it,  sir. 

Jones.  The  door.  [Exit  Jones. 

Oily  (to  his  man).  That's  a  rum  customer  at  any 
rate. 
Had  I  cut  him  as  short  as  he  cut  me, 
How  little  hair  upon  his  head  would  be ! 
But  if  kind  friends  will  all  our  pains  requite, 
We'll  hope  for  better  luck  another  night. 

[Shop-bell  rings  and  curtain  falls. 


-•♦♦- 


AN   INVITATION    TO   THE 

BT  A  STUTTERING  LOVER. 

I  HAVE  found  out  a  gig-gig-gi^  for  my  fuf-fuf-fair, 
I  have  found  where  the  rattle-snakes  bub-bub- 
breed  ; 
Will  you  co-co-come,  and  Fll  show  you  the  bub-bub- 
bear. 
And  the  lions  and  tit-tit-tigcrs  at  fuf-fuf-feed. 

I  know  where  the  co-co-cockatoo's  song 
Makes  mum-mum-mclody  through  the  sweet-vale ; 

Where  the  mum-monkeys  gig-gig-grin  all  the  day 
long 
Or  gracefully  swing  by  the  tit-tit-tail. 

Yon  shall  pip-play,  dear,  some  did-did-delicate  joke 
With  the  bub-bub-bear  on  the  tit-tit-top  of  his 
pip-pip-pip-pole ; 
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But  observe,  'tis  forbidden  to  pip-poke 

At  the  bub-bub-bear  with  your  pip-pip-pink  pip- 
pip-pip-pip-parasol  ! 

You  shall  see  the  huge  elephant  pip-pip-play, 
You  shall  gig-gig-gaze  on  the  stit-stit-stately  ra- 
coon ; 
And  then  did-dear,  together  we'll  stray 
To  the  cage  of  the  bub-bub-blue-iaced  bab-bab- 
boon. 

You  wished  (I  r-r-remember  it  well. 
And  I  lul-lul-loved  you  the  m-m-more  for  the 
wish) 

To  witness  the  bub-bub-beautiful  pip-pip-pel- 
ican swallow  the  1-1-ive  little  fuf-fuf-fish ! 
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ANONYMOUS. 

FBOM   "PUMOn's  '  ALMANAC. 

Of  Anok,  but  little  is  known,  thongh  his  works  ,  the  collection.  It  would  be  found  that  ftvquentlj 
are  excessively  numerous.  He  has  dabbled  in  ,  he  had  contradicted  himself — that  in  manj  in- 
every  thing.  Prose  and  Poetry  are  alike  familiar  i  stances  when  he  had  been  warmly  upholding  the 
to  his  pen.  One  moment  he  will  be  up  the  highest  ;  Christian  white  of  a  question  he  had  afterward 
flights  of  philosophy,  and  the  next  he  will  be  '  turned  round,  and  maintained  with  equal  warmth 
down  in  some  kitchen-garden  of  literature,  culling  the  Pagan  black  of  it.  He  might  often  be  discov- 
an  Enormous  Gooseberry,  to  present  it  to  the  cred  on  both  sides  of  a  truth,  jumping  boldly  from 
columns  of  some  provincial  newspaper.  llis  the  right  side  over  to  the  wrong,  and  flinging  big 
contributions  are  scattered  wherever  the  English  '  stones  at  any  one  who  dared  to  assaU  him  in  either 
language  is  read.  Open  any  volume  of  Miscellanies  position.  Such  double-sidcdness  would  not  be 
at  any  place  you  will,  and  you  are  sure  to  fall  upon  pretty,  and  yet  we  should  be  lenient  to  such  incoo- 
some  choice  little  bit  signed  by  *  Anon.*  What  a  sistenciea.  With  one  who  had  written  so  manj 
mind  his  must  have  been !  It  took  in  every  thing  ',  thousand  volumes,  who  had  twirled  his  thoughts  ai 
like  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  Nothing  was  too  trifling  with  a  mop  on  every  possible  subject,  how  wu  it 
for  his  grasp.  Now  he  was  hanging  on  to  the  trunk  possible  to  expect  any  thing  like  consistency  ?  How 
of  an  elephant,  and  explaining  to  you  how  it  was  '  was  it  likely  that  he  co'uld  recollect  every  little 
more  elastic  than  a  pair  of  India-rubber  braces;  '  atom  out  of  the  innumerable  atoms  his  pen  htd 
and  next  he  would  be  constructing  a  suspension  !  heaped  up? 

bridge  with  a  series  of  monkey's  tails,  tying  them  Anon  ought  to  have  been  rich,  but  he  lived  in 
together  as  they  do  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the  '  an  age  when  piracy  was  the  fashion,  and  when  book* 
g^lery  of  a  theatre  when  they  want  to  fish  up  a  i  sellers  walked  about,  as  it  were,  like  Indian  cbie&, 
bonnet  that  has  fallen  into  the  pit.  }  with  the  skulls  of  the  authors  they  had  slain  hung 

Anon  is  one  of  our  greatest  authors.  If  all  the  round  their  necks.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we 
things  which  are  sirned  with  Anon's  name  were  .  know  nothing  of  the  wealth  of  Anon.  Doubtktt 
collected  on  rows  or  shelves,  he  would  require  a.|  he  died  in  a  garret,  like  many  other  kindred  spirits, 
British  Musuem  all  to  himself.  And  yet  of  this  Death  being  the  only  score  out  of  the  many  Iroock* 
^at  man  so  little  is  known  that  we  arc  not  even  ing  at  his  door  that  he  could  pay.  But  to  his  in- 
acquainted  with  his  Christian  name.  Tliere  is  no  mortal  credit  let  it  be  said  he  has  filled  more  libn^ 
certificate  of  baptism,  no  mouldy  tombstone,  no  ries  than  the  most  generous  patrons  of  literature, 
musty  washing-bill  in  the  world  on  which  wo  can  j  The  volumes  that  formed  the  fuel  of  the  barbarianf* 
hook  the  smallest  line  of  speculation  whether  it  was  bonfire  at  Alexandria  would  be  but  a  small  book- 
John,  or  James,  or  Joshua,  or  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  stall  by  the  side  of  the  octavos,  quartos,  and  duo* 
Billy  Anon.  Shame  that  a  man  shoidd  write  so  decimos  he  has  pyramldized  on  our  book-shelvea 
much,  and  yet  be  known  so  little.  Oblivion  uses  <  Look  through  any  catalogue  you  will,  and  you  will 
its  snuiTers,  sometimes,  very  unjustly.  On  second  ;  find  that  a  hrge  proportion  of  the  works  in  it  have 
thoughts,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  that  the  works  of  ;  been  contributed  by  Anon.  The  only  author  who 
Anon  were  not  collected  together.  His  reputation  can  in  the  least  compete  with  him  in  fecundity  ii 
for  consistency  would  not  probably  be  increased  by  ;  Ibid. 
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